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ERRATUM. 
April 16. Insert following Questions and Answers :— 


THE CLERK TO THE HURSLEY UNION. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Camborne): I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is the fact that Mr, John P. Moss, Clerk to the 
Guardians of the Hursley Union, was, in or about the year 1885, dismissed from his 
office; whether any and what reason was assigned for such dismissul; was any 
Departmental inquiry held before his dismissal; and, if not, why was the usual 
practice of the Board in this respect departed from; was the Department at the 
time aware that the Chairman of the Union had signed two valuation lists for the 
same parish differing from one another, but bearing the same date; was this allega- 
tion ever brought to the knowledge of the Department ; and, if so, was any inquiry 
held into the matter; and will he now cause a Departmental inquiry to be held into 
the circumstances above stated ? 

Mr. RITCHIE : I cannot consent to re-open a question which was settled so many years 
ago. Mr. Moss was dismissed from his office in consequence of the passing of a 
Resolution by the Guardians of the Hursley Union to the effect that he no longer 
possessed their confidence. The Local Government Board were satisfied as to the 
propriety of this Resolution, which was a unanimous one, and they held no inquiry, 
for they did not consider that course to be necessary. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I presume there has been a correspondence on the subject. 

Mz. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir. 

Me, CONYBEARE: May I have an opportunity of seeing it ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I do not think it is at all necessary. The question was settled 
36 years ago, and ought not now to be re-opened. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : In connection with the office of the Local Government Board, is 
there any limitation against the redress of injustice ? 

Mz. RITCHIE: No, Sir; none. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th April, 1891. 


The Ifouse met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*(2.10.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) rose to move— 
“That this House declines to consider any 
Bill to give further powers to the London and 
North Western Railway Company until the 
said Railway Company has made arrangements 
with Her Majesty's Government to open a tele- 
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graph office for the public at each and every 
one of its passenger stations.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member is 
in order. It proposes to introduce a 
question of general policy as an objec- 
tion to a particular Private Bill when 
the Company promoting the Bill are 
simply asking for further powers. The 
course which the hon. Baronet ought to 
take is to make a Motion for an altera- 
tion of the general policy applicable to 
all railways. There is nothing in this 
Bill which can fairly raise the question 
which he desires to introduce. As a 
matter of fact the Amendment is alto- 
gether irrelevant to any part of the Bill, 
and it would be impossible for this Rail- 
way Company to comply with the con- 
ditions that ought to be imposed. The 
initiation does not rest with them but 
with the Postmaster General, who can 
exercise compulsory powers in the direc- 
tion indicated. Under the circum- 
stances, I do not think the Amendment 
of the hon. Member is in order. 
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*(2.13.) Sir J. SWINBURNE: Shall 
I be in order in moving that the Bill be 
read a second time on this day six months? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 


*“Sir J. SWINBURNE: Then I beg 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time on this day 
six months ; and in drawing attention 


to the matter [ wish to bring the subject 
of these telegraph offices before the 
House. When we ask for more tele- 
graphic accommodation we are told by 
the Postmaster General, from the Trea- 
sury Bench, that the entire cost of new 
telegraph offices must be borne by 
-those who require them. The only way, 
therefore, to meet the requirements of 
the public is to secure that all the rail- 
way stations shall be converted into 
telegraph offices. 


*(2.14.) Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound 
to say that the hon. Member is now 
founding an objection to the Bill upon 
the point on which I have already ruled 
him to be out of order. He must con- 
fine himself to any other objection he 
may have to urge against the Bill. 


*Sir J. SWINBURNE: Then I will 
refer simply to Clause 34 on page 
26, and Clause 37 on page 27. The 


present Bill proposes to put aside the 
general law of the country and asks 
for exceptional powers. By the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act if a Railway 
Company seeks to take a portion of 
land or of a building they are compelled 
to take the whole. The company asks 
to have this general law of the country 
set aside, and an exceptional law intro- 
duced in their favour. They seek 
in this Bill to be allowed to take a 
portion of the property interfered 
with, and not the whole, and I think 
that in such a case the public have 
a& right to ask that the Telegraphs 
Act, which will be affected by this 
Bill, shall be revised. By former Acts 
of Parliament the company are allowed 
to send telegrams free over the Post 
Office wires, and in order to give the 
House some idea of the enormous ex- 
tent to which this privilege is made avail- 
able I may say that in 1870, the year after 
the Government acquired the telegraph 
wires, 5,286 messages were sent by the 
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London and North Western Company 
over the Government wires without pay- 
ment, while in 1890 the number was 
increased 48 fold, having been 245,838. 
I think, at all events, the time has now 
arrived, when Railway Companies coming 
to this House for exceptional powers, 
should have revised the bargain made 
between them and the Postmaster Gene- 
ral in 1868 for the benefit of the 
public. I submit that, when the Di- 
rectors of a Railway Company decline 
to establish a telegraph office at a. rail- 
way station —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not now speaking to 
the Amendment, but is again dealing 
with the question which I have already 
ruled to be out of order. 


*Sr J. SWINBURNE: I beg to 
apologise to you, Sir, if I have said any- 
thing that is irregular. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I will content myself with 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time on this day six months. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Amendment ? 


As there was no response the Amend- 
ment fell to the ground. 


Question, “That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” put, and agreed to. 





NEW WRIT. 
For Oxfordshire (Mid or Woodstock 
Division), v. Francis William Maclean, 
esquire, Master in Lunacy. 


ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE, 
1891-2. 

Return ordered— 

“Showing the net estimated Exyenditure 
for the year 1891-2 cn the Army and Navy; 
and the provision made for it.”—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 


QUESTIONS, 





SCOTCH PRISONS. 

Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH 
(Invernessshire) : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether, in the last 
inquiry regarding prisons in Scotland, 
none of the warders or officers employed 
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were called for examination ; whether 
in England an inguiry into the 
grievances of prison officials has lately 
been ordered; and whether, in these 
circumstances, he will see his way to 
granting a thorough inquiry into the 
grievances of the Scottish prison officials, 
as also how far the present administra- 
tion of the Prisons Board of Scotland 
can be amended in the direction of 
capacity, economy, and general good 
management ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute) : With regard to the 
first part of the question, I am informed 
by the Secretary for Scotland that he 
does not know to what inquiry the 
question of the hon. Member refers. 
With regard to the second question, I 
understand that some inquiry as to the 
conditions of English prison service 
is now proceeding; and with regard to 
the last part of the question, the 
Secretary for Scotland sees no reason 
at present for instituting such an 
inquiry as is suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


PUBLIC HOUSE APPEALS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether in 
appeals or suspensions of public house 
and Excise cases, originally prosecuted 
by the Procurator Fiscal, the services of 
the Advocate Depute are at the command 
of the Fiscal; whether the Advocates 
are paid for appearing in such appeals ; 
and, if so, from whatfund; and whether 
there -is any statutory authority for 
granting costs against appellants in these 
quasi-criminal proceedings? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
answer to the first part of the question 
is in the negative. Appearing in such 
proceedings goes not form part of the 
duties of the Advocate’s Depute, even 
when the Procurator Fiscal in the 
Sheriff Court is a party. But, as a rule, 
public house cases are instituted by the 
Procurator Fiscal of the Justives of the 
Peace, while Excise cases are prosecuted 
by an officer of Inland Revenue. The 
expenses of appeals and suspensions in 
public house cases come out of the 
county or borough funds; and in Excise 
prosecutions out of moneys provided by 
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Parliament for the charges of collection 
and management. The summary Prose- 
cutions Appeals (Scotland) Act, 1875, 
confers express power on the Court to 
award costs in cases falling under that 
statute ; and, as regards suspensions, the 
Court has, I believe, always and without 
question exercised the right of dealing 
with expenses by virtue of its inherent 
powers in such proceedings. 


INFANTICIDE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Seerctary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children have, 
in their investigation of baby farming 
and its attendant infanticide, obtained 
and could supply to the Home Office, if 
necessary, a practically complete list of 
the London and Provincial newspapers 
which have inserted the advertisements 
of those who trade in unwanted children ; 
and whether he will issue from the Home 
Office a Circular Letter to all such news- 
papers, drawing the attention of the 
publishers and editors to the improper 
use of their columns by such advertise- 
ments, and to the frequent cases of 
cruelty and death arising therefrom, and 
urging them to exclude, so far- as 
possible, advertisements of this nature ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrnews, Birmingham, 4E.): The 
Society in question have not commu- 
nicated to me a list; but, as I have 
already stated in my answer to the hon. 
Member’s previous question on March 
23, I do not see my way to interfere 
with advertisements of the class 
described. I am doubtful whether such 
a Circular would have any influence on 
the newspapers, even if I had the 
authority to issue it, these advertise- 
ments not being, as I have already 
stated, necessarily illegal. 


REGISTRATION OF PARCELS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): + 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can now state what decision 
has been arrived at with reference to 
the registration of Inland parcels, and 
the granting of compensation or loss or 



















? The 
damage on registered packets ; and, if so, 


the probable date when the same will 
come into operation ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): In reply 
to the hon. Member, I am glad to state 
that I have obtained the assent of the 
Treasury to a scheme for the registratior. 
of Inland parcels and the granting of 
compensation for loss or damage in 
respect of registered packets. The 
scheme will probably come into operation 
on the Ist June. 


FRENCH CONVICTS AND THE 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to the apprehension which 
exists in Australia, especially in 
the Colony of Queensland, in conse. 
quence of the announcement that the 
Supreme Colonial Council at Paris has 
recommended to the French Govern- 
ment that “colonising and trading com- 
panies in the Pacific shall be allowed to 
employ convicts ;” whether he is aware 
that convicts are continually escaping 
from the French penal settlement at 
New Caledonia and finding their way to 
the Queensland coast, to the great 
annoyance and alarm of the residents in 
the coastal towns, and that some of such 
convicts are still at large in Queensland ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intends to take any, and, if so, what 
steps to prevent a further influx of 
French convicts into Her Majesty’s 
colonial possessions ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron 
H. de Worms, Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): The attention of the Secre- 


tary of State has not been called to any 
such announcement as is quoted by the 
hon. Member. His attention was, how- 
ever, called last year to the allegation 
that no less than 60 convicts had escaped 
lately from New Caledonia, but, on in- 
quiries being instituted through Her 
_Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, M. Ribot 
was able to give the assurance that 
‘though 25 convicts had recentty suc- 
Mr. Watt 
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ceeded in escaping from New Cale- 
donia, all but five of these had been re- 
captured. Itis hoped that, under existing 
arrangements, such escapes will be 
effectually checked ; but Her Majesty’s 
Government will at once call the atten- 
tion of the French Government to any 
new facts that may be brought to their 
knowledge. 


THE CENSUS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) - 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that, in filling up the Census Papers, 
difficulty has been very generally ex- 
perienced as to the columns headed 
“employer” and ‘‘empioyed ”; whether 
he can state in general terms, in order 
to assist the enumerators in completing 
their work, what is intended to be in- 
cluded in the expressions trade or 
industry; and whether (to give in- 
stances) a stockbroker employing clerks, 
or a married woman carrying on a farm 
for her own separate profit or loss, 
should be marked as “employers,” and a 
bank clerk should be marked as 
“employed ? ” 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircais, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am not 
myself aware that difficulty has been 
generally experienced in filling up the 
columns headed “ employer” and “ em- 
ployed” in the Census Paper. I may, how- 
ever, say that the question of the hon. 
Member comes rather late, inasmuch as 
the Census Papers have now been filled 
up by the householder. Itis for the house- 
holder, and not for the envmerator, to 
determine whether a particular person 
comes within the classes referred to. 
The particular instances, however, 
mentioned in the question do not appear 
to me to present any difficulty. A 
stockbroker employing clerks, and a 
married woman carrying on a farm on 
her own account, and employing labourers 
would clearly be employers, and a bank 
clerk should be regarded as employed. 


Mr. COBB: May I ask whether it is 
the duty of the enumerators to go 
through the papers, and if they see 
anything on the face of a Return that is 
incorrect to return it to the householder 
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so that it may bo amended? There isa 
general impression that that is part of 
the enumerator’s duty. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: My own impression 
is that that is no part of the enumerator’s 
duty todoso. At the time he collects 
the paper if he sees that there is any- 
thing wrong he may have the power to 
correct it at the time, but I do not think 
that, having taken it away, he has any 
power to retura with it. 


GRIEVANCES OF CUSTOM HOUSE 
OFFICERS. 

Sire GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
has yet concluded his inquiry into the 
alleged grievances of Custom House 
Officers ; and, if so, whether any Report 
will be laid upon the Table of the House ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
will find that the Paper has been circu- 
lated this morning. 


MOTION. 


2+ 


FIRE INQUESIS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brookfield, Bill to provide 
for the holding of Fire Inquests, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Noble, Mr. 
Bruce, and Mr. Octavius V. Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 264.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 182.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(2.30.) Amendment proposed, in 
Clause 2, page 1, line 7, to leave out the 
word “ man,” in order to insert the word 
“ person.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ man’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) 
rose to move the following new Clause :— 


“That the receipt of alms (other than 
parochial relief) shall not disqualify any 
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person from being d upon the’ Parlia- 
mentary or municipal list of voters if in ail 
other respects he is entitled.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
which appears in the name of the hon. 
Member is outside the scope of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Before the 
Bill is disposed of I must be allowed to 
express my astonishment that hon. 
Friends of mine who, thinking the Bill 
will do much harm, have placed Amend- 
ments on the Paper, are not now in their 
places to move them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—(No. 220.) 
As amended, considered. 


New Clause— 

(Section three of “The Post Office Savings 
Banks Act, 1874’’ (which relates to the pre- 
sentation of accounts to Parliament) shal 
have effect as if the last day of July were 
therein substituted for the last day of April,) 
—(Mr. Jackson,) 


—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


(2.34.) Dr. CLARK: I should 
like to have an explanation of the 
reasons which induce the Government 
to propose this clause. The general 
impression is that, owing to some bung- 
ling upon the part of the Postmaster 
General and an omission on the part of 
the officials of the Savings Banks, these 
accounts are not presented sufficiently 
early; and, further, that the office is 
undermanned. I should like to know 
whether this is the reason why the 
Treasury are anxious to have the time 
extended ? 


(2.35.) Taz SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
I have already explained the reason, 


but probably the hon. Gentleman was 
not in his place. The object of altering 
the date is to give a little more time for 
the presentation of the accounts than 
that prescribed by -the Act. It has 
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been found absolutely impossible to 
get the accounts sent in by the date 
named. There have also been difficulties 
in the past in meeting the increase of 
work owing to a want of accommoda- 
tion. The proposed alteration will pre- 
vent future delay and inconvenience. 


(3.36.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): Surely the last day of 
June ought to give time enough without 
going.to the last day of July. At 
present the House of Commons is 
seldom able to get anything like a 
Return in time to enable them to 
discuss it in the current year, and 
they have sometimes to discuss the 
Returns when they are two years old 
instead of being only one year old at the 
very latest. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will consent to substitute the 
last day of June for the last day of July, 
and I beg to move an Amendment to 
that effect. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave ont the word “July,” and insert 
the word “ June.” —(Mr. Howell.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘July’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(2.36.) Mr. JACKSON: I hope the 
hon. Member will not press his Amend- 
ment. I do not think the question, 
whether the date should be June or July, 
is one of extreme importance, but we 
have taken the earliest date at which we 
think the Returns can be supplied. I 
will undertake that every effort shall be 
made to present the accounts within the 
month of June. That is our intention, 
but we have thought it right to give a 
little latitude. The date has been fixed 
after consultation with the authorities of 
the Savings Banks Department. 


(2.37.) Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I feel it my duty to support the 
Amendment, because I think it most 
desirable that June should be substituted 
for July. 


The House divided :—Ayes 77 ; Noes 
45,—(Div. List, No. 116.) 


Clause added. 


*(2.45.) Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : 
I beg to move, in Clause 3, page 2, 
line 10, after “unnecessary,” to insert 
“having regard to the then present and 

Mr. Jackson 
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prospective reasonable requirements of 
the Bank.” The object of the Amend- 
ment is to define more clearly 


? 


the word “ unnecessary ” when applied 
to expenditure, Under the measure as 
it stands the Committee of Inspection 
would be able to say what expenditure 
is or is not necessary. I acknowledge 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has done a great deal to meet the wishes 
of the banks ; and | only ask him to go 
one step further, and to prevent the 
possibility of a doubt arising as to the 
interpretation of this clause. Suppose, 
for instance, new bank buildings are 
required. Some members of the Com- 
mittee might look upon the expenditure 
as unnecessary for the requirements of 
the moment, but another view would 
be that the business was capable of 
development, and that proper care and 
regard should be had to the necessities 
of the future. I may mention a case in 
which considerable loss was sustained 
owing to the narrower view being taken 
by the National Debt Commissioners in 
their interpretation of the word “ neces- 
sary.” It was proposed to erect a new 
building for the Glasgow Savings Bank, 
and provision was made for an antici- 
pated large increase of business. The 
National Debt Commissioners, however, 
said the trustees were looking too far 
forward, and a smaller building was 
decided upon and erected. This was in 
1868; but the anticipated increase of 
business has since taken place, and it is 
now found necessary to make further 
provision, with the result that much 
will have been expended to little or no 
purpose.. The object of this Amend- 
ment is to indicate clearly te the Inspec- 
tion Committee that the narrow view of 
looking only at the requirements of the 
moment is not a correct view in relation 
to the encouragement of thrift among 
the people. The introduction of these 
words can do no harm, and will merely 
make the matter clearer. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, after the word “un- 
necessary,” to insert the words “ having regard 
to the then present and prospective reasonable 
requirements of the bank.” — (Sir Albert 
Rollit.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


“That those 
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(2.47.) Tas CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I think the 
words proposed by my hon. Friend are 
really too wide, and altogether unneces- 
sary. Undoubtedly the Inspection Com- 
mittee would be taking a very narrow 
view of their duties if they neglected 
prospective requirements ; but this is a 
matter that may be properly left to the 
discretion of the Committee, and I hope 
my hon. Friend will not divide the 
House. My hon. Friend seeks to open 
a door which might lead to some rather 
premature building operations. Very 
considerable concessions have been made, 
and I trust the clause will be allowed to 
remain unaltered. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): There 


is, undoubtedly, a feeling amongst the |- 


trustees of savings banks that the terms of 
this clause are somewhat harsh, and I 
should have been glad if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could have seen his 
way to making some mitigation of this 
expression. At the same time, I wish to 
express my recognition of the manner in 
which he has met the representations 
made to him on behalf of those who are 
concerned with the Trustee Savings 
Banks; and though I could have wished 
that he could have seen his way to do 
something towards meeting this Amend- 
ment I should not myself be inclined to 
press it against his opposition. 


(2.48.) Mr. HOWELL: I am not 
desirous to prolong the discussion upon 
this Bill; but [ am anxious that no 
loophole shall be left for actuaries, secre- 
taries and others connected with savings 
banks to incur unnecessary expenditure 
such as has been incurred in the past. 
At the same time the Committee of In- 
spection will, under the clause, have 
sufficient power to define what is neces- 
sary in connection with these banks, 
and I think they would take into account 
the circumstances of a bank such as that 
at Glasgow, which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has mentioned. What we have 
to guard against is the misuse of the 
money of the depositors ; but 1am afraid 
that what the hon. Gentleman has in his 
mind is not the interests of the deposi- 
tors, but the view of the actuaries and 
managers. I want the Bill-to be made 
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as stringent as possible, in order to pre- 
vent such a misuse of the funds of the 
depositors as has been brought to light 
by inquiries upstairs and outside this 
House. I hope thé Government will 
stand firm and resist every kind of 
Amendment that may be brought for- 
ward to give additional powers td 
actuaries and other officers to expend 
money. I shall certainly oppose this 
Amendment. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): I 
would press the Government to adhere to 
the wording of the Bill. The proposed 
Amendment is quite. unnecessary, and 
would afford a loophole for improper 
expenditure, which it is most important 
to prevent. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT: I will not. press 
the Amendment. : 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.50,) Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 4, page 3, line 27, to leave out all 
after ‘‘ Bank,’’ to end of clause, and insert 
‘‘and in respect of money invested in the 
names of the National Debt Commissioners may 
be deducted by those Commissioners from the 
interest payable to the ‘I'rustees of the Bank on 
the money so invested, and in respect of money 
otherwise invested shall be paid by the Trustees 
of the Bank on the requisition of the said Com- 
missioners.’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Kxchequer.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


*(2.53.) Sm A. ROLLIT: I quite 
agree that an Amendment in this clause 
is necessary, in order that the whole of 
the invested funds may bear a proportion 
of the expense; but I would suggest 
that the words should not be introduced 
where they are proposed to be inserted, 
but after the word “ Commissioners,” in 
line 28. If not, the effect will be 
greatly to increase the levy. It is properly 
proposed to extend the area of contribu- 
tion, but it is a different matter to make 
a much larger sum available for ex- 
penditure. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

On Clause 5, which is as follows :— 


“Tf on any Report by the Committee of In- ; 
spection or any of its officers any question 
arises as to what constitute the necessary’ 
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expenses attending’ the management of a 
Trustee Savings Bank within the meaning of 
Section 2 of the ‘Trustee Savings Banks Act, 
1863, the decision of the National Debt Com- 
missioners on the question shall be final.” 


*(2.56.) Sire A. ROLLIT said: I have 
given notice of my intention to move 
the omission of Clause 5, but the banks 
think the Amendment which the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer proposes to 
move will fairly meet the merits of the 
ease. It recognises the obligation to 
Trastees and others who voluntarily 
undertake duties which are to encourage 
thrift among the people ; but, on the 
other hand, the interests of the de- 
positors must not be disregarded. 
Nothing can be more destructive to 
thrift than for the poor to find that their 
savings have disappeared owing to fraud. 
It is,» therefore, desirable that there 
should be a due audit and inspection of 
the accounts. At the same time, the 
banks strongly object to being under a 
control which may unduly limit their 
operations. It is now felt by the banks 
that the Chancellor's and my own 
Amendments on this section reconcile 
these points and are conceived in a proper 
spirit, and do justice to the banks on the 
one hand and the depositors on the other. 


Savings * 


(3.0.) Amendment proposed, in Clause 
5, page 3, line 31, to leave out from 
“Committee” to “officers,” in line 32, 
inclusive, and insert “Inspection Com 
mittee.”—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HOWELL: I am strongly averse 
to the introduction of anything which, 
although ostensibly for the protection of 
the depositors, will really give a latitude 
to the banks themselves. I feel bound 
to say that during the five years I have 
been a Member of the House the banks 
have never displayed any anxiety to pro- 
tect the money of the depositors, but 
have had more regard for their own in- 
terests as officials of the shanks. 


(3.1.) Dr. CLARK: I hope that my 
hon. Friend will give way upon this 
point. The decision will not be left to 


the officers of the bank, but to the 
National Debt Commissioners. 
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Mr. ‘BARTLEY: I would suggest 
that the words should run; “If on any 
Report by the Inspection Committee 
either of its own members or of its own 
officers.” 


*(3.2.) Mr. GOSCHEN: This is not a 
question of a Report from the officers to 
the Committee of Inspection, but rather 
one of whether the officers may communi- 
cate with the National Debt Commis- 
sioners without such a Report. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford» 
Central): I regard the Amendment as 
one of considerable importance. It 
enables the officers to go direct to the 
National Debt Commissioners, and it 
also enables the Commissioners to over- 
ride the decision of the Inspection Com- 
mittee. 


*(3.4.) Sm A. ROLLIT: I have 
already indicated that I have a strong 
objection to the words as they stand. 
The Committee of Inspection is to be re- 
presentative and independent, and it will 
rest with them as a matter of duty to 
properly embody and formulate any Re- 
port presented to them by their officers, 
and to forward it to the National Debt 
Commissioners, if they consider the 
terms of any such Report justify them 
in adopting or forwarding it. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That the words ‘ Inspection 
Committee’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


*(3.5.) Mr. GOSCHEN : I now beg to 
move the omission of Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 5, which is— 

‘The National Debt Commissioners shall 
have power to determine what expenses may 
be deducted by the trustees or managers of a 
Trustee Savings Bank, in pursuance of Section 
29 of the ‘I’rustee Savings Banks Act, 1863.” 

I am anxious to remove any cause 
of friction, and thus to secure the 
smooth working of the Bill. I should 
not have consented to this omission had 
it not been for the fact that at an earlicr 
stage of the Bil! the Government accepted 
words from the opposite side of the 
House which will safeguard the interests 
of the depositors in providing that no 
application to the National Debt Com- 
missioners for any payment out of the 
surplus fund shall be entertained unless 
sanctioned by the Inspection Committee, 
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That will be sufficient to check any 
abuses, and I think that it substantially 
meets the necessities of the case. Some 
hon. Members may think that I have 
given way too much, but I was anxious 
to remove any possible objection, and to 
secure that the saving banks should be 
worked in the best manner possible. 


Question proposed, “That Sub-section 2 
stand part of the Clause.” 


(3.6.) Mr. HOWELL: I am un- 
willing to take any action in opposition 
to the right hon. Gentleman if he thinks 
that he has secured the safety of these 
banks. Like him, I am anxious that all 
friction should be avoided, as far as is 
practicable, between the National Debt 
Commissioners, the Inspection Com- 
mittee, and the depositors. My only 
anxiety has been to ensure the safety of 
the banks ; and it is because I know that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment have at heart the securing of 
the depositors in that perfect safety 
which the Act of Parliament was in- 
tended to give them, thatI rely upon the 
assurance he has given in regard to this 
clause. At the same time, I regret to 
see the sub-section omitted from the 
Bill, because I think that it constituted 
another element of safety in regard to 
the conduct of these banks. I shall not 
oppose the omission of the sub- 
section. 


(3.9.) Dr. CLARK: In giving up 
this clause the Government have struck 
eut the most valuable part of the Bill, 
because it was one which enabled some 
restriction to be maintained on the 
expenses which are charged. The 
Trustees will now be able to draw upon 
a special fund, and in that way un- 
necessary expenditure may be incurred. 
I do not see why the National Debt 
Commissioners, who are responsible for 
all losses, should not have power to 
determine what expenses may or may 
not be incurred by banks in carrying on 
their business. It is not really banking 
business at all. They merely take in 
the savings of the people, and do not 
lend them out again as other banks do. 
The money is invested under special re- 
strictions. I will not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division, but I cannot 
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help expressing my regret that the 
Government has withdrawn the sub- 
section. 

(3.10.) Mr.. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
differ from the hon. Member, and entirely 
agree in the omission of the sub-section, 
which I look upon as dangerous, and 
opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
The object is not to give to the National 
Debt Commissioners or the Govern- 
ment full control over the banks, 
but to interpose between the Govern- 
ment and the banks an independent 
Committee who should practically have 
control. As the matter now stands the 
Inspection Committee will be an inde- 
pendent authority in coming to a con- 
clusion that there has been unnecessary 
expenditure, and there is to be no inde- 
pendent authority or power on the part 
of the National Debt Commissioners to 
direct the banks to enter into any ex- 
penditure which may be deemed undesir- 
able. 


Question put, and negatived. 


(3.12.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I have an addi- 
tion to propose to Clause 5— 

“That where a Trustee Savings Bank has, to 
the satisfaction of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, carried out the law, the trustees and 
managers of such bank shall be absolved from 
all responsibility in reference to part transac- 
tions of the bank.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
the words suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber can properly be regarded as an 
amendment of the clause. They are, 
rather, a new clause altogether. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
object of my Amendment is to give 
effect to the audit, and I submit, as a 
point of order, that that is relevant as 
an amendment of the clause. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
it is pertinent to the clause. 


Clause 7 (Office of Trustee to be va- 
cated for non-attendance at meetings.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 17, after “vacant,” to leav 
out from “ and,’ to “‘ reappointed,” in line 19, 
inclusive, and insert, ‘‘ And he shall not, unless 
he has in the meantime explained to the satis- 
faction of the Inspection Committee his absence’ 
or the non-performance of his duties be eligible 
for re-appointment until.the expiration of one 
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year from the end of that period.”—({Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

Questiun proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


(3.15.) Mr. HOWELL: I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
made a further concession. What does 
the Amendment mean ?* Does it mean 
that a man in Cardiff, if he happens to 
live near the bank, may sign a cheque 
or two during the 12 months, and that 
that fact will constitute him a manager 
and trustee, capable of looking after the 
bank ? Surely the managers and trustees 
ought to be required to put in an appear- 
ance now and then in order to see that 
the business of the bank is properly 
conducted. I fancy that this is simply 
a method whereby a man’s name may 
be kept on the list of trustees and 
managers. He may reside at a distance, 
and yet be able to do some little act as 
an apology for the due performance of 
his duties. These banks were estab- 
lished to receive the savings of the 
poorer classes ; and managers and trustees 
have been placed over the officials of 
the banks for a specific purpose. My 
view is that they fail to perform their 
duty if they do not attend as often as is 
practicable in order to see that the law 
is fully carried out. What can be the 
object of keeping the name of a man 
upon the list of managers and trustees 
unless he is prepared to do his duty ? 
In all other instances if a trustee neglects 
his duty he has to pay the penalty. 
When the law of 1863 was discussed 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
owing to pressure from without, estab- 
lished the Post Office Savings Banks as 
a protest against the action of the 
trustees and managers of the ordinary 
savings banks. From all time the 
trustees have endeavoured to shirk 
their duty, and here we have another 
stepping-stone that will enable them to 
continue in the same course. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will stand firm 
by the Bill as it is, and if a trustee 
cannot attend to his duties, let his name 
be dropped out of the list. 


*(3.20.) Mr. GOSCHEN: We fully 
recognise the principle that if one 
of these trustees has not attended 
to his duties he is not to remain 
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a trustee. The whole modification 
now proposed lies in the words 


“unless he has, in the meantime, ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the Inspec- 
tion Committee his absence or the non- 
performance of his duties.” All that is 
done is to give to the Inspection Com- 
mittee power to ascertain whether a 
satisfactory explanation can be given. I 
have introduced the general amendment 
into the existing law in deference to the 
public wish, that if a man does not attend 
in the course of a year he shall be in- 
eligible for re-appointment; but there 
may be circumstances, such as illness or 
otherwise, which may have prevented 
him from attending, and, in that case, 
he ought to be re-eligible. 


*Srr A. ROLLIT: I think the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
dwelt somewhat too strongly upon the 
failure of trustees and managers to per- 
form their duty. There have been such 
cases in the past, and the whole object 
of the Bill is to limit them in future. 
Trustees and managers have on the 
other hand done much ‘for the people, 
and in the case of numberless banks, 
they have devoted an infinite amount 
of time to the discharge of their 
offices. Under their care and super- 
vision there has grown up a means of 
saving which but for them would have 
been altogether impossible. There are 
other duties to perform of a routine 
character besides attending meetings, 
and in connection with them they sacri- 
fice a large amount of time. On the 
other hand, there are only one or two 
meetings in the course of the year, and 
it may happen that one of these 
gentlemen who may have done good 
service in other respects, may, from 
illness, have been unable to attend 
such meetings. All that is asked is that 
persons who have done so much for these 
banks shall be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment if they can give a satisfactory 
explanation of the reason of the non- 
performance of certain their duties. 


(3.23.) Dr. CLARK: This is another 
attempt to whittle down the value of this 
Bill. As the clause originally stood, if a 
trustee did not attend a single meeting 
he would be disqualified. That proposal 
was modified by allowing him to remain 
if he had signed cheques or performed 
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any duty during the 12 months. Itis now 
proposed further to modify the clause by 
providing that a trustee who has not 
attended a meeting or signed a cheque 
shall remain, if the Inspection Committee 
are satisfied that his reasons for the non- 
performance of his duties are satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is not to rest with 
the trustee, but with the Inspection 
Committee. 


Dr. CLARK : I think that if a trustee 
does not attend for a year, and performs 
no functions, he ought to retire. He 
can rejoin the bank afterwards. I am 
afraid that the Amendments the Govern- 
ment are inserting in the Bill will make 
the measure useless, as far as its original 
intention is concerned. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I cannot 
agree that the Amendment will render 
the Bill useless. It is one of a most 
limited character, and I cannot see that 
any possible harm can arise from adopt- 
ing it. I can imagine cases in which a 
trustee is unable to attend to his duties 
for a year, but in regard to which he 
may satisfactorily explain the reason of 
his absence. 


*(3.25.) Mr. BARTLEY: I think it 
is highly important that we should give 
the Inspection Committee a discretionary 
power. 


*Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I am of opinion 
that we ought to keep in view the 
desirability of not deterring gentle- 
men of influence and business habits 
from becoming trustees of savings 


banks. It does not seem to me thatany 
real objection has been brought to bear 
against the Amendment. It simply gives 
an opportunity to a trustee to explain, 
to the satisfaction of the Inspection Com- 
mittee, the cause of his absence and of 
the non-performance of his duties. It is 
quite conceivable that a trustee may be 
prevented by accidental causes from 
being able to perform his duty, and he 
ought not to be shut out from all oppor- 
tunity of giving a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Iam afraid that we are indulging 
in a little hypercriticism ; and when the 
responsible Government are endeavour- 
ing to avoid possible friction I think they 
ought to receive more support. 
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(3.27.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I am not quite clear that the 
words proposed to be inserted will carry 
out exactly what the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer means. My doubt turns on 
the words “in the meantime.” If in the 
course of 12 months the trustee has not 
attended or performed his duties the 
office is to become vacant, unless “in 
the meantime” he has given a satisfac- 
tory explanation to the Inspection Com- 
mittee. Now, I submit that the words 
“in the meantime” would cause that 
office to terminate until a re-appoint- 
ment took place. I presume it is in- 
tended that if the trustee makes a 
satisfactory explanation during the 12 
months he is to be eligible, otherwise, 
according to the natural interpretation 
of the words “in the meantime,” there 
must be a vacancy in the office, and he 
must at some subsequent time be re- 
appointed. Moreover, the vacancy must 
be notified to the National Debt Com- 
missioners. I would suggest that the 
words should be “‘ unless he has during 
that period.” 

(3.30.) Mr. GOSCHEN was under- 
stood to say he would look into the 
matter, and have any defect rectified in 
another place. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. C. S. PARKER (Perth): I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 


- Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 10, page 5, line 2, at end, toinsert 
‘¢Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the continuance of special in- 
vestments in behalf of any person who is 
already a depositor under section sixteen of 
the ‘Trustee Savings Bank Act, 1863.”—(Mr. 
C. 8. Parker.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Will this 
Amendment permit the continuance of 
special investments? Some of the 
special investments take the form of 
mortgages, and there are persons who 
think it is desirable they should cease. 
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Are we to understand these mortgages 
are to be allowed to continue ? 


*Mr. C.S. PARKER: Perhaps as the 
Mover of the Amendment I may be 
allowed to reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. This is a proviso to the sub- 
section only, and, therefore, it leaves 
operative all the other sub-sections, and 
amongst them that which prevents the 
continuance of investments in land. 
There are a large number of my con- 
stituents who have at present special 
investments not amounting to £50, and 
all I ask is that we should not disturb 
that existing state of things. It is a 
small affair, and I am grateful to the 
Government for accepting an Amend- 
ment which will beneficially affect a 
large number of the working classes in 
the City and County of Perth. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.46.) Mz. HOWELL: I hoped I might 
induce the House to make some little 
advance in regard to the amount which 
might be deposited in these banks. 
While desiring to increase the stability 
of these banks I have always recognised 
the fact that there is a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of many depositors 
to increase their little savings, and 
I believe the limit as fixed many 
years ago is now too small. The 
Government of 1882, 1 think, actually 
carried a Bill in this House for the pur- 
pose of increasing the limit, and in- 
creasing it beyond what I propose. Surely 
we ought not to go back on what was 
proposed at that time. .We ought to 
afford greater instead of fewer facilities 
for thrift among the working classes. 
This does not merely affect Trustee 
Savings Banks, but also the Post Office. 
In my opinion, Trustee Savings Banks 
will be immensely benefited. Supposing 
they always do their duty, if you give 
them a larger margin in order to meet 
the expenses, many of them that cannot 
now be said to be in a state of absolute 
solvency would be able to put themselves 
in a position of solvency. It cannot be 
said the'amount of interest is any obstacle 
to this increase, because the interest is 
now reduced toa minimum. The great 
objection to any increase comes from the 
poor bankers. Surely the Government 
need have no fear of danger if the 
working classes had an opportunity of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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investing £60 instead of £30 in any one 
year. There isa very peculiar state of 
things at present. Ifa man owing to any 
cause draws out £60 at the earlier part 
of a year he is unable to re-invest a similar 
amount during the year: no trustee or 
Post Office Savings Bank could receive 
more than £30, and that is supposed to 
be an encouragement of thrift. The 
poor bankers of the country will not 
undertake to receive the small sums 
deposited in Post Office and Trustees 
Savings Banks, or, if they do, instead of 
giving interest they charge something 
for keeping the account. I find some 
gentlemen do not object to the increase 
in the total deposit from £150 to £200 
if the extra £50 is interest. Why 
should the increase not be capital if a 
man has it? I am sorry to have to 
refer to the fact that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems to be terribly 
afraid that the Government of the 
country would be placed in some 
difficulty if it had an enormous number 
of millions sterling belonging to the 
working classes placed at its disposal. I 
fail to understand the danger of such a 
state of things, indeed I think it is a 
state of things much to be hoped for. If 
the House will not accept the whole of 
my proposal, I hope they will permit a 
man to deposit in any one year $60 in- 
stead of £30. At any rate, I appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has shown some sympathy in this matter, 
whether provision cannot he made 
whereby @ man who draws out, owing 
to sume accidental circumstances over 
which he has no control, £50 or £60 in 
a year, may, if he is able to doso, re-in- 
vest in the course of the same year a 
like amount. I do not see how this 
would be a disadvantage to the 
banking interest of the country. 
I think we should really be increasing 
the clients of the bank. Any man who 
had £300 or £400 would, no doubt, feel 
himself man enough to apply to a com- 
mercial bank where he could possibly be 
better served for general commercial 
purposes than he could by the savings 
bank or the Post Office. I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 7, to leave out the words 
“two hundred pounds,” and insert the words 
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“in any one year the sum of sixty pounds, and 
not exceeding in -the whole, inclusive of 
interest, the sum of four hundred pounds.” — 
(Mr. Howell.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘two hundred pounds’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


(3.45.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As to 
the total deposit I do not think the sug- 
gestion of my hon. Friend is of very great 
importance, considering that now after 
the £200 has been deposited it is open 
to invest £300 through the Post Office 
or savings banks in Consols or other 
security. But the proposal as to- the 
amount which may be deposited in any 
one year appears to me to be very im- 
portant. Many of those, including the 
late Mr. Fawcett, who were connected 
in pist times with the Post Office, have 
come to the conclusion that the annual 
minimum ought to be increased. I can 
see no possible objection to the proposal, 
and I trust the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will see his way to yield on that 
point. I'believe that officers of the savings 
bank not unfrequently point out to 
depositors a way in which they may 
evade this special provision. They tell 
intending depositors they have already 
deposited the amount allowed, but they 
may deposit another £30 in the name of 
the wife or of one of the children. I 
know cases in which persons have with- 
drawn £40 or £50, and desired to 
re-invest it in the same year, but have 
not been allowed to doso. The point 
raised by my hon. Friend does not affect 
the private banks or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, therefore, I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
give way. 

*(3.4¢.) Str A. ROLLIT: I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will favour- 
ably consider the Amendment. The 
practice does exist of investing money 
in the names of various members of a 
family. I do not regard that as an 
evasion. On the contrary, I know it is 
frequently a mode of inducing the 
younger members of a family to com- 
mence being depositors. There was a 
time when probably the limitation was 
justifiable, because when savings banks 
were instituted the State gave bonuses 
for thrift. But for some time that rule 
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has ceased to exist with the successive 
reductions of interest, and the State is 
now practically the‘gainer. In view of 
the immensely increased earnings of the 
people, is it not right that the facilities 
for saving should be increased? Our 
duty is to cultivate that habit of saving 
which these banks are intended to foster ; 
and, according to the reports of the 
banks, the largest savings are those 
which have been of long and gradual 
accumulation. I hope that facilities will 
be afforded for the increase of the 
amounts of deposits. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
@ severe critic, in the evidence he gave 
before the Committee, said, ‘‘I shall be 
glad to see the limit raised to £300.” 
And he said also, in answer to another 
question, “TI should not call £300 a 
very high maximum.” The maximum 
proposed by the hon. Member opposite 
is something more than that; but it 
is, I think, a very moderate limit, 
having regard to the change of 
conditions that has taken place. 
One argument with regard to the 
bankers has, I think, ‘been answered by 
themselves, because I remember the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir J. Lubbock) say- 
ing that the savings banks were of 
advantage to them. The savings banks 
in Rochdale were the pioneers of the co- 
operative movement in that town, and 
there is no other town which presents 
the co-operative movement in a more 
successful aspect. I believe that in the 
end the bankers will gain as much as 
the community by the raising of the 
maximum. 


*(3.52.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. 
Gentleman has divided his Amendment 
into two parts, one dealing with the 
increase of the permanent maximum, 
and the other with the increase of the 
maximum of the year.» Let me first 
remark that if the position of the 
working man in regard to the amount 
that may be saved is different from 
what it was 30 or 40 years ago, the 
facilities for investment are far greater. 
I can understand the evidence given by 
officials of the Post Office and others in 
this matter. The more business the 
Post Office transacts, the better satisfied 
the officials are ; they are very ambitious 
to extend its transactiens. As Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, Iam bound to 
say that, although it is an advantage 
that there should be these deposits in 
the banks of the State, and that large 
numbers of the working classes should 
be interested in the stability of the State, 
there are limits to the amount which 
ought to be held by the Government. 
The Post Office holds now £110,000,000 
of deposits, and an advance from £200 
to £400 would be very large, and might 
attract to the Post Office people who 
cannot be considered to belong to the 
working classes at all, I am bound tosay 
that the terms given by the State of 24 
per cent. are higher than it would be 
right to grant to persons other than 
those in whose thrift the State is specially 
interested. To extend the limit would be 
very costly. We have given very hand- 
some terms, but these terms ought to be 
strictly limited to the classes for whom 
they are intended. With regard to the 
annual deposit, I shall be prepared to 
consider whether a sub-section cannot be 
introduced in another place to provide 
that in hard casesof sudden withdrawal 
the depositor shall be allowed, as has 
been suggested by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), to 
replace the amount withdrawn. But a 
current account cannot be kept on the 
terms we are now granting in regard to 
these deposits. As the House has been 
reminded by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the deposits can be invested in Stock at 
2} per cent. On the whole, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I am adverse to 
any measure which would largely in- 
crease the already gigantic amount 
standing to the credit of depositors in 
the hands of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, and on which the Govern- 
ment is bound to pay large interest. 


Me. HOWELL: I will adopt the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Savings 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “two hundred pounds,” and 
insert the words “in any one year the 
sum of sixty pounds.”—(Mr. Howell.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘two hundred pounds’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

(3.59.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 


wish, Mr. Speaker, to ask whether you 
Mr. Goschen 
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can put the Amendment in two parts so 
as to raise the two questions? If you 
would first put the part up to the words 
“in anyone year a sum of £60,” and 
that is agreed to, the House can after- 
wards divide on the second part. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the - hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green withdraw 
his Amendment ? 


Mr. HOWELL: If it will facilitate 
matters I shall be glad todo so. I wish 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
go a little further, though I admit he 
has endeavoured to meet me to some 
extent. But I ask leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
7, after the words “two hundred 
pounds,” to insert the words “ but may 
receive in any one year the sum of 
sixty pounds.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(4.3.) Me. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer carried the 
House with him in his argument on the 
aggregate amount to be allowed to stand 
in any one name, but I did not hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman any 
argument to sustain the objection to 
allowing a depositor to attain more 
quickly this maximum amount. When 
a man is in good work and receiving 
good wages it is quite possible he may 
be able to attain this desirable limit of 
£200 in a shorter time than the yearly 
amount provided now will allow, and I 
cannot see how the State would be 
damnified by his so doing. I should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see his way to allowing the aggregate 
amount to be reached at the rate of £60 
a year. There are many mechanics who 
when in full work earn from £2 to £5 
a week, and are quite able to put by 
25s. a week, and in three years, or a 
little more, could accumulate £200. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
recognise this. 

*(4.5.) Mr. GOSCHEN: Iam sorry I 
do not find myself able to meet hon. 
Gentlemen on this point. In a case 
where a man is so fortunate as to save 
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more than this amount, it is open to him 
to invest his money in Consols where 
there is not the same limitation. My 
objection is that by carrying the limit 
beyond that laid down you increase the 
operation of the savings banks for a 
large class for whom these facilities 
were never intended. These banks are 
intended: for the encouragement of 
thrift among the working classes. Ifa 
man has more savings to invest than 
£30 in one year, then it is open to him 
to invest inConsols where he gets larger 
interest with quite as good wainaiieds as 
the savings banks. 


(4.6.) Se G TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I do not think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quite meets the case of the working 
man who uses the machinery of the 
savings banks for investment. There 
are classes of working men whose gains 
in the year vary almost as much as the 
profits of traders. Fishermen, for 
instance, may have much larger .gains 
at one time than at another, and to 
these men, who are accustomed to use 
the savings banks for their savings, it 
will be a difficult operation to go through 
the form of investment in the funds. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: But the machinery 
is provided by the Post Office Savings 
Banks, and by this a man can invest 
the smallest amount, and the whole thing 
is arranged for him at a trivial charge. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment follows after 
the ‘“‘ two hundred pounds ? ” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes, Sir; 
it is better to retain those words, and 
then I propose the insertion of the 
words. 


*(4.11.) Mr. MOWBRAY (Lanca- 
shire, Prestwich): I think, Sir, the 
difficulty found in putting the Amend- 
ment shows the inconvenience of raising 
the question in this manner. As has 
been pointed out, this clause refers to 
the limit of the aggregate amount which 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford does not desire 
to increase beyond the amount provided 
for in the Bill. But I venture to think 
that if we are now going to alter the 
sub-section of a clause which deals with 
the aggregate amount in order to deal 
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with another point, that is the amount 
of annual investment, we shall get into 
great confusion. It will be necessary, 
if we insert the Amendment in this 
shape, to make an alteration in the 
Preamble to the clause, and to make 
an alteration in the Schedule with 
regard to the repeal of the existing 
section of the Act of 1863. I think 
the difficulty we are under shows 
that it will be wiser to accept the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that this question should be 
left over in order that it may be raised 
in a manner in which it can be satis- 
factorily dealt with in another place, 
and with the intention of meeting as 
far as possible .the object the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
has in view. 


*(4.8.) Mr. BARTLEY: No one 
can accuse me of not wishing to promote 
thrift among the working classes if I 
oppose the Amendment; but candidly I 
must say I think it would be unwise 
to allow Post} Office and trustee banks 
to increase this amount. People who 
desire to invest larger amounts may, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
avail themselves of Consols or other 
stock where they have good security. 
A man and his wife are allowed to 
invest £400, and where there are five 
members of his family, the family can 
invest £1,000, which is independent of 
all fluctuations incident to the financial 
position of the country. I think the 
State has done all that can reasonably 
be expected, and, beyond this, I think 
investments should be subject to the 
ordinary fluctuations of commerce. I 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
not consent to this change being made. 
To do so will alter the object of the Bill 
materially. It forms no part of the Bill, 
the object of which is to make savings 
banks safer and prevent some of the 
difficulties they have fallen into, and we 
shall be travelling outside the lines of 
the Bill if we insert this Amendment. 


(4.10.) The House divided :—Ayes 
74; Noes 113.—(Div. List, No. 117.) 


Other Amendments made. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope the House 


will now agree to take the Third 
Reading. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I offer no 
objection to that; but I think we may 
now ask the names of the Commissioners 
who are to be appointed under the Bill. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I have already 
stated the names. 

(4.23.) Mr. HOWELL: I quite agree 
to the Third Reading being taken now, 
and I am very glad the Bill has reached 
that stage. But may I remind the right 
hon. Gentleman there is still his pro- 
mise that in another place an attempt 
shall be made to insert a provision 
whereby a depositor who makes a with- 
drawal may make up the amount of such 
withdrawal in the course of the year. I 
hope this will be provided for. 


-*(4.24.) Mr. LENG: I desire to 
emphasise this appeal of my hon. 
Friend. I know that among the 


depositors in the bank with which I 
am connected there is a very strong 
desire on this point taat the limit of 
£30 should be plus the replacing of the 
amount that may be drawn out to meet 
the needs that may arise in families 
resulting from death, or marriage, or the 
starting of a son or daughter in life. lt 
is a great convenience to draw out £10 
or £20 to meet such emergencies; bu 
a depositor might well be allowed to 
replace such amount as the year goes on. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I will do my best, 
and I have no doubt I shali be able to 
devise some sub-section to meet the 
point. 

(4.25.) Dr. CLARK: TI hope the 
other House will adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
raise no objection to the Third Reading, 
though I think we do not want these 
trustee savings banks at all. We shall 
have the two systems of trustee banks 
and Post Office banks in competition. I 
know we are trying to get rid of the 
notion that the State is security for 
depositors ; but the popular belief is, and 
will be, that the Government are security. 
Now that we have the Post Office Savings 
Bank system, I do not think that these 
trustee banks are required. I make an 
exception in such cases as the Glasgow 
Bunk, which performs very useful func- 
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tions; but, economically, there is an in- 
convenience, and even danger in all the 
small savings. being drawn away to the 
central towns. 


*(4.26.) Str A. ROLLIT: I cordially 
support the Third Reading, and take 


the opportunity of thanking the Chancel- : 


lor of the Exchequer for the courteous 
consideration he has given to the sugges- 
tions which have been made on either 
side of the House. I join in the hope 
that the point in reference to with- 
drawals will be sitisfactorily dealt with 
in another place, and I hope the question 
I raised on the contribution clause will 
not be overlooked, for the maximum of 
expenditure is greatly raised by the 
clause as amended by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


(4.26.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
heartily support the Third Reading. It 
is highly probable that the tendency of 
the Bill will be to displace the smaller 
savings banks in country districts, 
while it will not interfere with the 
larger banks which do useful work in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and _ elsewhere. 
The progress in the towns I have men- 
tioned shows there is room for these 
larger banks as well as for the Post 
Office banks. Since 1861 the increase 
in the annual deposits in the trustee 
banks in Glasgow and Edinburgh has 
been from £1,000,000 to £3,600,000, 
and during the same time the increase 
in the Post Office banks has been 
£190,000. These figures show the 
utility of the banks I have mentioned, 
and the effect of the Bill will not, I 
trust, be to interfere with the progress 
of these large banks, though probably it 
will be to reduce the number of smaller 
banks, not carried on to such advantage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILI.—(No, 231.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
*(4.29.) Tue PRESIDENT or tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircure, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The House will observe that there are 
two Bills dealing with this subject, the 
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first of which is an Amendment Bill, 
the second a Consolidation Bill. I hope 
that, as was done in the case of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Bills 
of last Session, these two Bills will be 
referred to a Standing Committee, and 
discussed in a businesslike manner. 
The state of the law in regard to 
public health in London is very unsatis- 
factory. Whereas the law as to public 
health in the provinces has been 
amended and consolidated by the Act of 
1875, the public health law of the Metro- 
polis is scattered over a number of Acts, 
beginning with Michael Angelo Taylor's 
Act of 1817, and is contained in 29 
separate statutes. There can be no 
doubt that such a condition of things is 
greatly to the disadvantage of the pub- 
lic health of London. It enhances the 
difficulties of the Local Authorities and 
prevents them from carrying out the 
provisions of the law as they would 
desire to carry them out. It is pro- 
bable that the Local Authorities are 
often blamed for not discharging their 
functions in matters affecting the public 
health as efficiently as they ought to 
do, when as a matter of fact it is the 
Statute Book which is to blame. The 
Consolidation Bill before the House con- 
solidates the whole of the Public Health 
Acts, but the Bill is not absolutely a 
Consolidation Bill, because it does this— 
wherever the clauses in the existing law 
are ofa similar character to the clauses of 
the Public Health Act of 1875 the pro- 
visions of that Act have beenadopted in the 
Consolidation Bill. Certain Amendments, 
then, are proposed to be made in the 
existing law, but I do not think they are 
Amendments which are likely to create 
much criticism, or which cannot easily 
be disposed of in Committee. As 
there has been some misapprehension 
with regard to Clause 61, I would point 
out that under the present law the Sani- 
tary Authorities may contract with the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for the provision of hospital ac- 
commodation. In that case the Sanitary 
Authorities are liable for expenses to the 
Asylums Board, but the patients, or those 
responsible for their maintenance, can 
be made to pay in cases in which the 
Sanitary Authority thinks them able to 
doso. The only alteration which the Bill 
before the House makes is to extend this 
VOL. CCCLIL.- [tutep sextes.} 
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provision to hospitals which are built 
by the Sanitary Authorities, so that in 
that case also the cost of the patients 
may be recovered. We propose, how- 
ever, not only to consolidate and sim- 
plify the-law, but also to very largely 
amend the law with regard to public 
health in London. Last year I sent 
round to the various authorities in 
London the proposals with regard to con- 
solidation, and those authorities went 
carefully into the matter, and made sug- 
gestions which the Government have 
found themselves largely in a position to 
adopt ; and I have to express my obliga- 
tion to those bodies, as well as to the 
London County Council, for the assistance 
they have rendered to the Department 
over which I have the honour to preside. 
The Amendment Bill, in the first place, 
greatly strengthens the law both as to 
the preventionand definition of nuisances. 
The Bill provides for the immediate 
abatement of a nuisance, not only where 
it is actually proved to be injurious 
or prejudicial to health, but also where 
it is dangerous to health. At present only 
the persons affected by the nuisance or 
the Local Authority can move in the 
matter, but the Bill provides that any 
person may give information of a 
nuisance with a view to its removal, and 
under these provisions any person found 
guilty of allowing a nuisance to exist will 
be held responsible for doing any work 
necessary to abate it. The House will 
see that to require the work necessary to 
be done to be specified, as at present is 
the case, may easily give rise to delay and 
appeals ; but where a nuisance ought to be 
summarily and quickly abated it is very 
desirable that that should not be so. If 
the charge is considered by the Magistrate 
to be proved, the author of the nuisance 
will be held responsible for doing 
whatever may be required to abate it. 
The Bill also imposes—and this is new— 
on the London County Council the duty 
of making bye-laws for the cleansing of 
streets and the prevention of nuisances. 
It is thought that these matters will be 
much better dealt with by a body re- 
presentative of the whole of London, and 
it is quite clear that the County Council 
is the proper. body. This will throw 
upon the County Council the duty of 
making bye-laws to put a stop to a par- 
ticular nuisance as to which consider- 
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able complaint has justly arisen, namely, 
the throwing of salt on the streets of the 
Metropolis in snowy and frosty weather. 
Great evil arises from that cause during 
the winter, and we think it very desir- 
able to deal with the matter. The Bill 
next deals with offensive trades, and 
several Amendments of an unimportant 
character are introduced, one of them 
being to do away with the distinction at 
presentexisting betweenslaughter-houses 
and knackers’ yards. All these places will 
be put under the same Local Authority. 
There is one very important Amendment 
in the law which we make with regard 
to the proceedings of Sanitary Authori- 
ties. The House must be aware that 
many complaints are made by persons 
residing in the Metropolis of nuisances 
alleged to be caused by the Sanitary 
Authority themselves. These com- 
plaints are of a two-fold character. 
One is that the Sanitary Authorities 
carry on offensive operations at wharves 
and other places where refuse is de- 
posited, and the Bill includes these 
operations in the category of offeusive 
trades, so that the Local Authori- 
ties will be compelled to take every 
practicable means to reduce any of- 
fensive effluvia or nuisance which 
might be created by the removal of 
refuse. The Local Authorities will be 
liable to prosecution if they fail to avail 
themselves of such means. The second 
is generally known as the destructor 
nuisance. The Bill provides that where 
a Sanitary Authority causes a nuisance, 
or does anything injurious or dan- 
gerous to health, it may be prose- 
cuted, and all the provisions as to 
nuisances shall apply. Destructors to 
destroy refuse brought from the area of 
one authority are sometimes situate 
within the area of another authority, 
and we propose to prevent nuisances 
arising from this operation by the 
means I have stated. With regard to 
the smoke. nuisance, at present both 
the Sanitary Authorities and the Com- 
missioner of Police are charged with the 
enforcement of the law. It is thought 
that this dual authority is not a good 
thing, and therefore it is proposed to 


intrust the carrying out of the law to 

the Local Authorities ; and in the case of 

nuisances arising on the River Thames 

to the Port Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. Ritchie 


As 
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to scavenging and cleansing the streets, 
particularly after a fall of snow, the law 
at present is that the occupier, or, in the 
case of empty houses, the owner is liable 
to keep the footway and the water course 
in front of his house properly swept 
and cleansed. It has been maintained 
that this is a duty which should be 
undertaken by the Local Authorities ; 
but I am not disposed to agree altogether 
with that view, and I do not propose 
to relieve individuals of the duty which 
thus falls on them. In my opinion, if 
such a heavy additional duty were cast 
upon the Local Authorities, it would 
be almost impossible for them to carry 
out the law, and render the last state 
of things worse than the first. If the 
occupier does not perform his duty after 
a short interval, it will be performed 
for him by the Sanitary Authority, and 
the cost may be put upon him; besides 
which, he will be also liable to a fine 
for the non-performance of his duty- 
Another difficulty which will be got rid 
of by casting upon the Sanitary Autho- 
rity the duty of keeping the streets 
clean is that in connection with empty 
houses, and squares, and gardens. No- 
body can fail to be struck, after a fall 
of snow, with the numerous cases in 
which a large amount of pavement is 
left untouched for days and days; and 
in nine cases out of ten this is in con- 
nection with unoccupied houses or 
gardens end squares. Clearly it should 
be the duty of the Sanitary Authority 
to see that this state of things should 
not exist ; and they are now given the 
power, and the duty is imposed upon 
them of either enforcing the perform- 
ance of the work by the person who is 
liable, or of doing the work for him and 
making him pay wherever it is pessible 
to do so. With regard to streets, the 
Bill requires the Sanitary Authority 
to perform its duty of sweeping and 
cleansing, and the Sanitary Authority is 
made liable to a fine if ‘it does not per- 
form its duty as far as is reasonably 
practicable. If an occupier is bound 
under a penalty to perform the duty 
which is cast upon him, for my own part 
I think that there is a corresponding duty 
towards the occupier on the part of the 
Sanitary Authority, and that the same 
method of enforcing the duty should be’ 
applicable with regard to the Local 
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Authority as against the individual; 
and, therefore, we provide that a penalty 
shall be imposed in case of neglect. 


*Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): To 
whom will the penalties go, and who is to 
receive them ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I will come to that 
point later on. The next point in the 
Bill is as to the removal of house refuse- 
The duty of the Local Authority in this 
matter is at present an implied one ; but 
the Bill will make it perfectly clear, any 


default subjecting the authorities to 
prosecution and fine. The Bill does not 
set out a period within which the re- 
moval must be made; but the Sanitary 
Authority will be bound to fix some 
proper and reasonable period for clearing 
away dust and house refuse, and they 
will be liable to a fine if, proper notice 
being given, they do not at once comply 
with the request of the occupier. The Bill 
also provides for the proper regulation 
and examination of sanitary conveniences, 
and for seeing that they are properly 
constructed and in proper order. The 
next portion of the Bill deals with the 
question of unsound articles of food. 
We propose to extend the existing law, 
which applies only to particular articles 
and to those who expose such articles 
for sale. This Bill applies to every 
article used for food, and gives power 
both of search and destruction. We 
propose to apply the existing enact- 
ment to every article of food, and we 
punish: the sale as well as the exposure. 
By the law as it stands at present it is 
only the individual who exposes the 
article for sale who is punishable by law. 
We now propose to make the person 
from whom the food is bought, as well 
as the person selling it, punishable for 
the offence. Then comes the question of 
proper water supply to houses. In my 
opinion a house without a water supply 
is a nuisance, and we now declare that 
the being without a proper supply is a 
nuisance that renders a house unfit for 
habitation, and the Bill absolutely pro- 
hibits a new house from being occupied 
until the Sanitary Authority shall have 
certified that there is a proper supply. 
We further strengthen the law with re- 
gard to polluted sources of water. We also 
amend the law with regard to infectious 
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diseases. The provision of the present 
law with regard to disinfection is en- 
tirely permissive. We propose to make 
it the duty of the Sanitary Authority 
to provide proper premises for disinfect- 
ing bedding, clothing, &c., and also 
vehicles for carrying these articles to 
and fro. Iam sure the House will see 
that unless some proper provision be 
made in this direction, it will be im- 
possible to carry out the Act which the 
House has recently passed with regard to 
infectious diseases. We think it right 
that it should. be in the option of the 
Local Authority whether they shall make 
a charge for the performance of this 
duty or not. Obviously there are many 
cases where it is right that there should 
be no impediment to the carrying 
out of such an important matter 
as disinfection. We also provide that 
the Sanitary Authority may relieve 
poor persons by disinfecting; not only 
bedding and clothing, but also their 
houses free of charge. Representations 
have been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, especially from Maidstone, 
as to persons picking fruit who have been 
found manifestly suffering from infec- 
tious disease. It is eminently desirable 
to prevent a person suffering from an 
infectious disease from handling articles. 
of food at all, and, therefore, the Bill im- 
poses a penalty upon anyone milking, 
picking fruit, or otherwise engaging in 
an occupation connected with food who 
knows himself to be suffering from an 
infectious disease. We propose that the 
Sanitary Authority may make a reason- 
able allowance to a poor person if he be 
taken away from his occupation on this 
account. in order to avoid what may be 
very considerable hardship, the Sanitary 
Authority may, at their discretion, give 
what they think right and just without 
the person having to apply to the 
Guardians. We also propose, with regard 
to the notification of infectious diseases, 


that the Return of cases of those diseases 


required to be sent by the Metropoli- 
tan Asylums managers to the County 
Council shall be sent by them to every 
Sanitary Authority in London, and to 
the London School Board and to the 
managers of every public elementary 
school in London. With regard to mor- 
tuaries we provide that Sanitary Autho- 





rities must erect them, either separately 
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or in combination. At present the law 
is only permissive, and considerable 
scandals have arisen in this respect. 
Every Sanitary Authority must also, if 
required by the County Council, provide 
a building for post-mortem examinations. 
One very important matter with which 
we deal in this Bill is the question of 
underground or cellar rooms. No 
one who has avy knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which poor persons exist 
in these rooms can fail to be aware of the 
enormous disadvantage to the public 
health which arises from the condition 
of many of the rooms at present occupied. 
The law on the subject has been modified 
from year to year, and has been con- 
siderably strengthened with the view of 
doing away with the evils acknowledged 
to exist in this respect. But the law in 
London still remains far behind that 
which prevails in the provinces. By the 
Public Health Act of 1875 very stringent 
regulations were made to secure ventila- 
tion, &c. In London, however, so far as 
underground dwellings are concerned, 
-the provisions with regard to the pre- 
servation of health are comparatively 
‘few and weak. By this Bill ample 
provision is made with regard to height, 
drainage, and ventilation. Our pro- 
posal is to apply to underground rooms 
the principal provisions of the Public 
Health Act of. 1875, and also some 
additional provisions. Then there arises 
the question as to whether these pro- 
visions should apply only to new build- 
ings. The Local Government Board have 
received many representations, both from 
the London County Council and from 
London Vestries, requesting that any 
provisions which are made shall be appli- 
cable to buildings both old and new. 
Looking at the legislation which has been 
passed in this matter, we do not think we 
should be justified in perpetuating the 
exemptions which exist at the present 
time. Therefore the proposals in the 
Bill will apply to all underground rooms, 
with the reservation that the London 
. County Council may, by general regula- 
tions or on the applications of the owner 
of particular rooms, ‘dispense with or 
modify the provisions as far as they 
involve structural alferations, having due 
regard to the necessities of the case. The 
Bill also amends the law where it is at 
present undoubtedly faulty. It pro- 
Ur, Ritchie 
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vides that where two or more under- 
ground rooms are occupied together 
they shall be considered by the law to be 
separately occupied. It has been shown 
that the existing law has been inter- 
preted to be that, in order to bring rooms 
within the law, each room must be 
separately occupied, and {thus the occu- 
pier of two rooms escapes. The provi- 
sions with regard to underground rooms 
will not apply to cases where an under- 
ground room merely forms part of the 
premises in occupation. It is also neces- 
sary to strengthen the means by which 
the law affecting the public health is 
enforced. One of the proposals of the 
Bill refers to the Inspectors of Nuisances 
and Medical Officers of Health, Means 
are provided by which an adequate num- 
ber of proper persons shall be appointed 
as Inspectors of Nuisances, henceforth 
to be called Sanitary Inspectors. Com- 
plaint has been made that the number of 
these Inspectors in some parts of London 
is not nearly adequate for the area over 
which they exercise their jurisdic- 
tion, and it is quite impossible for 


the Sanitary Authorities to carry 
out the law unless they have a 
sufficient staff of Inspectors. The 


Bill provides that the Local Government 
Board, if satisfied, on the representation 
of the London County Council, that 
a Sanitary Authority has not appointed 
a sufficient number of Inspectors, may 
order that Sanitary Authority to appoint 
asmany moreas may be deemed necessary. 
It is also provided by the Bill, with a 
view to secure fit and proper persons as 
Inspectors, that their appointment shall 
be subject to the regulations of the 
Local Government Board; and with 
regard to the Medical Officers of Health 
and Sanitary Inspectors, it is provided 
that they shall be removable by the 
Sanitary Authority only with the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board. 
This provision has beeu asked for from 
many quarters, aud there is much force 
in the argument that, unless these officers 
are to a certain extent independent of 
the Local Authority, they cannot per- 
form their duties with absolute freedom. 
There is a precedent for this in the 
Scotch Local Government Act. It is 
said, “ Will your law be carried out?” 
I believe that the action or inaction of 
the Sanitary Authorities has been very 
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largely caused by the complexity of the 
law with regard to the public health; 
and the mere simplification of the law 
will enable the authorities to perform 
their duties in a much more efficient 
manner. I am greatly encouraged in 
this belief by the action of the Local 
Authorities under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. It isa matter for 
congratulation that in London the Local 
Authorities have almost with one accord 
endeavoured to make the best possible 
use of the powers given them by Par- 
liament last year. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, it is the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take some guarantee for 
the due performance of the duties im- 
posed on the Local Authorities. 1 have 
already said thatthe Sanitary Authorities, 
just as the individual, are liable to be 
fined for the non-performance of their 
duties. The Bill provides that the 
London County Council may prosecute 
the Local Authority, and also that the 
Local Government Board may, on com- 
plaint by the London County Council 
that the Local Authority is neglecting 
its duty, and after satisfying itself that 
the complaint is just, make an order 
fixing a limit of time within which the 
duty must be performed; and, if it be 
not then performed, may transfer the 
duty from the Local Authority to the 
County Council. It has been repre- 
sented that some Local Authorities 
regard this provision as an attack upon 
themselves. Such a view arises from 
@ misapprehension of the existing law. 
With regard to the prosecution of 
offenders, the existing law is that any 
aggrieved person may prosecute. There- 
fore the Bill is only placing the London 
County Council in the position of every 
private individual in the Metropolis. So 
with ‘regard to the non-performance of 
duty by the Sanitary Authority. At 
present in London any person may make 
complaint against the Sanitary Autho- 
rity to the Local Government Board, 
and the Local Government Board ma 
hold a local inquiry, and if satisfied that 
the complaint is just, they may appoint 
p2rsons to perform the duty which ought 
to have been performed by the Sanitary 
Authority. They may, under that law, 
appoint the London County Council ; 
but we make a modification of the law 


in favour of the Vestry. We say that in 
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future it shall not be in the power of 
any individual to put the Sanitary 
Authority to all the trouble of a local 
inquiry ; but, that when a complaint is 
made to the Local Government Board it 
shall be made ty some properly consti- 
tuted authority. We say that the Lon- 
don County Council must satisfy them- 
selves that the Local Authority has made 
default in the performance of their duty 
before the Local Government Board can 
be set in motion. It is needless to say 
that in many matters the London County 
Council have already very extensive 


powers. Theyare the absolute authority 


in regard to the disposal of sewage, and 
under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of last year they have large 
power of interference where the Local 
Authority does not carry out the Act. 
It seems to me right and proper that in 
regard to the great question of public 
health in London, the County Council 
ought to be charged with the perform- 
ance of duty, which, in the opinion of 
the Local Government Board, after 
inquiry, has not been adequately and 
properly performed by the Local 
Authority. I- think the House will 
see that, at any rate, we have prepared 
this Bill in a very large and liberal 
spirit. We shall consider fairly all repre- 
sentations made to us by Local Author- 
ities to strengthen and simplify the law 
and enable it to be properly carried out. 
If the House will give its assent to the 
Second Reading of this, and the Bill 
which stands next on the Order Paper, I 
will propose to refer them to one of the 
Standing Committees, which will un- 
doubtedly go through the Bills in a 
businesslike way, and make them even 
better than they now are. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 

(5.15.) Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton): I and my hon. Friends 


Y| have no opposition whatever to offer to 


these Bills. The right hon. Gentleman 
has done rightly in endeavouring to con- 
solidate the law affecting the sanitation 
of the Metropolis, as he last year consoli- 
dated the law affecting the housing of 
the poor. The only misfortune is that 
this consolidation did not take place 








earlier. When the Local Government 
Act of 1888 was being passed we called 
attention to the necessity of this con- 
solidation, for the distraught condition 
of the Public Health Acts, as they affect 
the Metropolis, has been rather a bar 
and hindrance to the proper execution 
by Sanitary Authorities of their duties. 
In regard to the Bill now before us I 
think it right to say that all the clauses 
are not of equal merit and cannot all 
meet with the same amount of approval, 
but on the whole we recognise in them 
an endeavour to bring the law up to the 
requirements of the present time. The 
right hon. Gentleman with much reason 
impressed on the House the propriety 
of giving the County Council power to 
take up the matters in which the Local 
Sanitary Authority may be in default. 
I believe I shall be supported by all my 
hon. Colleagues who sit on the Opposition 
Benches in the view that the relation in 
which the right hon. Gentleman places 
the County Council to the Vestries or 
Sanitary Authorities in London is not 
only a right and proper one, considering 
the circumstances of the case, but is one 
which is almost absolutely necessary. 
The health of the Metropolis is a matter 
which concerns the whole Metropolis, 
and therefore any case in which a 
Sanitary Authority isin default ought 
to be dealt with by the Representative 
Body of the Metropolis as a whole. I 
am glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man has- given ‘the County Council 
power to frame bye laws in certain cases 
where it has not to supersede the Local 
Authority. It is quite evident the 
right hon. Gentleman does not share that 
distrust of the County Council which 
some hon. Members representing Metro- 
politan constituencies have, or, at least, 
profess to have. I think that in respect to 
the housing of the poor and other work 
it has been called upon to perform, the 
County Council has shown very great 
power of self organising, especially con- 
sidering the enormity of the work, and 
the freshness of most of its members to 
that work. Indeed, there are very few 
matters in regard to which holes can be 
picked in the action of the London 
County Council. I am glad the President 
of the Local Government Board em- 
phasises his satisfaction at the way the 
London County Council has done its 
Mr. James Stuart 
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work by the position he assigns to the 
Council under this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman has endeavoured to deal with 
the question of underground dwellings 
in a fair way ; but I want particularly 
to call his attention to one matter in 
whick I think the Bill ought to be im- 
proved in Committee. The Lancet 
pointed out about a week ago, that the 
London County Council ought to have 
the same powers as to open spaces about 
houses, which are possessed by every 
urban authority in England and Wales. 
While the right hon. Gentleman confers 
powersuponthe County Council inrespect 
to Sanitary Authorities in default, I trust 
he will grant them such powers as the 
Lancet points out they ought to have. 
With regard to the question of water 
supply, I think it is perfectly right that 
a house should be regarded as an insani- 
tary place if it be improperly supplied 
with water. The right hon. Gentleman 
provides that to d.mage the water 
supply shall be punishable by a fine. I 
wish the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider who they are who mostly 
damage the water supply of London to 
the great detriment of the public health 
of London; they are the water com- 
panies themselves who have the power 
to damage the sanitary condition of 
London by cutting off the water. Such 
a power ought not to be allowed. All 
the companies ought to be allowed to do 
is to recover their expenses or the debt 
due to them by the ordinary means. As 
was the case in the Bill for the housing 
of the working classes, there are two 
great omissions in this Bill. In the 
first place, in order to carry out properly 
the sanitation of London, we require to 
have additional funds placed at the dis- 
posal of the Public Authorities—funds 
other than those immediately got from 
the occupying ratepayers. In the second 
place, until the Local Government of 
London is completed by the establish- 
ment of efficient and properly consti- 
tuted Local Authorities, who shall also 
be the Sanitary Authorities, we shall be 
constantly in difficulty in respect to the 
enforcement of legislation such as this 
and the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. There is no doubt, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, some Local 
Authorities have taken active steps in 
respect to the housing of the poor, but 
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others have not done so. I urge on the 
right hon. Gentleman the great necessity 
for the completion of the District 
Government of London. 


*(5.30.) Mr. KELLY : I desire to say 
a few words on this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch commenced by 
eulogising the London County Council; 
then went on to advocate the taxation of 
ground rents, and wound up by com- 
plaining of the delay in the pro- 
duction of the District Councils Bill. 
I cannot see how the question of the 
taxation of ground rents has any con- 
nection with the health of London, but 
this I may say that the delay in bring- 
ing forward ‘the District Councils Bill 
has been due to the action of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that years ago he had the 
Bill drafted and ready to be produced. 
Now, I beg to thank the President of the 
Local Government Board for the 
extremely careful manner in which 
he has explained the provisions of this 
measure, and especially its technical 
clauses. But I am sorry it contains 
several proposals which will be found to 
be exceedingly unacceptable. There is, 
for instance, that wretched being the 
common informer brought to the fore 
again. I admit you cannot offer too great 
facilities for enabling a person aggrieved 
or a sanitary officer, to deal with existing 
nuisances, but I regret to see that one of 
the clauses of this Bill brings to the 
front that most dangerous and abomi- 
nable of all »nuisances—that pest, the 
common informer—to whom, in some 
cases under this Bill, a bribe of £25 is 
offered to show zeal in his odious 
calling. Then I come to my next 
objection to this Bill. We are sub- 
ject in our great cities to the mistaken 
zeal of officials. Now, I think it is 
desirable that when a sanitary officer 
serves @ notice upon a householder he 
should specify what work is required to 
be done. But Sub-section 2 of Clause 5 
provides that the notice need not specify 
the work to be executed unless the Sani- 
taryAuthority think itdesirable,obviously 
that Authority will be guided by the 
advice of its own officer, who may be 
ignorant of what should be done ina 
given case, and who might shelter him- 
self under the cover of a general notice, 
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putting the unfortunate householder to 
a considerable amount of unnece 
expense. Other provisions of the Bi 
are, I think, equally unfortunate. Take, 
for instance, the burdens thrown upon 
owners and occupiers with reference to 
our streets. Ido not think it wise or 
really in the public interest that we 
should continue the antiquated system 
of casting upon the occupier of a housethe 
duty of sweeping away the snow from 
the pavement in front of his tenement. 

The present system of placing that duty 
upon him, subjects the unfortunate 
householder to have blackmail levied 
upon him by street loafers, If the work 
were undertaken by the Local Authority 
it could be done systematically, and 
hundreds of poor men would get an 
honest day’s work, whereas it is now 
done by idle men ina most inadequate 
fashion, and paid for on a most extra- 
vagant scale. Who I should like to 
know will cleanse the pavements in 
front of chapels and churches? Who, 
too, is to be responsible in the case of 
unoccupied houses? I am afraid the 
names of defaulters in such cases could 
only be obtained at great expense, and 
certainly it would not be possible to 
ensure the snow being swept away 
within 24 hours. Another fault of the 
present system is that the snow is in- 
variably swept into the road without 
regard to the necessity of securing a 
crossing for pedestrians. If the Vestry 
did the work that matter would be 
attended to. Now, one feature in 
the Bill is the clause with reference 
to underground rooms. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the wagnings of the 
Acts of 1855 and 1875. What is the 
law now ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I said distinctly that 
the Metropolis Management Act did 
contain a provision with regard to light, 
ventilation, &c., but it was not to be 
compared with the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. 

*Mr. KELLY : What are the provisions 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855? One is that no underground 
room shall be occupied unless it is 7ft. 
high and 1ft. above the surface of the 
street adjoining. In this Bill the ltt. 
limit is altered to 3ft. Again, the Act 
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of 1855 says there shall be an open area 
3ft. wide all round the room. Will the 
House believe that that is to be altered 
to 4ft.? And who is to be punished 
for inffinging this law? I admit that 
the owner who lets underground rooms 
which ought not to be let in the interests 
of the public health should be promptly 
punished ; but why should the ignorant, 
uneducated occupier be included slong 
with the owner as liable to punishment ? 
Let me point out the class of houses it 
will be impossible to let if this Bill be- 
comes law. I admit frankly that if the 
London County Council had proper 
time to investigate these cases no great 
injustice would be done. I have not a 
word to say against the County Council. 
T do not think we are justified in 
distrusting our Local Representative 
Body. But undoubtedly the duty of 
dealing with these questions will be 
delegated to officers, some of whom 
are not too well paid, and to whom 
pecuniary inducements may be offered 
to neglect the proper discharge of their 
duties. Now, in the neighbourhood in 
which I live a large number of flats have 
been built. The upper floors bring in 
large rents, averaging about £200 a 
year, and the basement floors, of course, 
not so much, probably about £90 yearly. 
I have visited several of those houses, 
and I found that the area round one side 
of the room was 4}ft. to 5ft., while on 
the other side it was about 3ft. If those 
rooms are untenanted at the passing of 
this Bill they cannot afterwards be let. 
Some of these flats, too, are built ona 
slope, the effect of which is that the 
rooms at one and of the block are letable, 
and those at the otherend unletable. It 
would be much better to say to what 
kind of buildings the restrictions shall 
apply, instead of spreading the net so 
widely, because many buildings will be 
included within the scope of the measure 
that are airy, perfectly healthy, and con- 
structed on the newest principles.. I 
confess I feel that London has very little 
to gain from the Bill. There are pro- 
visions so harassing in their character, 
the machinery of the common informer 
is so foreign to our English spirit, there 
is so little done to relieve the unfortu- 
nate Metropolitan householders from the 
foolish burdens cast upon them, that 
I should feel disposed, if any hon. Member 
Mr, Kelly 
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were to move the rejection of the Second 
Reading, to support him. It is true the 
Bill is going to a Committee ; I should 
like to know which ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. 


*Mr. KELLY: I can only say I am 
sorry it is not going to the Trade Com- 
mittee instead of the Law Committee. 
The Bill deals with questions of common 
sense, not nice points of law, and those 
questions can be much better dealt with 
by men of the world than by lawyers. 
No doubt it deals with something like 
29 Acts of Parliament, but it is neces- 
sary that a measure of this kind should 
be clearly understood by the people, and 
it is more likely to be couched in plain 
terms if dealt with by the Committee on 
Trade. I can only repeat that it will 
require most careful supervision in Com- 
mittee. 


(6.47.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): The hon. Member, in the 
course of his speech, made an observa- 
tion which I think ought not to be 
passed by without notice. He said that 
the District Councils Bill had been 
delayed by the action of hon. Members: 
on this side of the House. Now, that is 
a statement of an altogether Party 
character, and out of place in discussing 
this measure. But that is not all. It is 
absolutely, and even ridiculously, with- 
out even a shadow of foundation, 
because hon. Members on this side 
of the House have always met the 
proposals of right hon. Gentlemen in 
so fair a spirit that the President of the 
Local Government Board has himself 
repeatedly expressed his obligations and 
acknowledgments of the reception 
which has been given tothem. There- 
fore, I do think that the observation 
ought never to have been made. Now, 
I am entirely in accord with the hon. 
Member in his condemnation of the 
impolicy of continuing and even 
extending the system of harassing 
householders in connection with the 
cleansing of footways in front of their 
houses. At present the duty is imposed 
on the householder of clearing snow 
away from the pavement fronting his 





house—and that is work, I think, which 
‘ought to be undertaken by the Local 
Authority rather than by individual 
} 
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ratepayers. There is another important 
change introduced in this Bill to which 
I think sufficient attention has not been 
drawn, and that is that power is given 
to enable the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board or the Sanitary 
Authority to charge not merely a 
patient for his maintenance in hospital, 
but also the friends of that patient. 
That is quite a new power. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member is 
slightly in error, The law at present is 
that the Sanitary Authority or the 
Asylums Board may in the case of non- 
pauper patients charge the cost of main- 
tenance on those legally responsible for 
the maintenance of the patient, and, con- 
sequently, the Asylums Board can sue 
not only the patient, but they can also 
sue his friends. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: That may be 
the case with regard to London, but I 
trust I am not precluded from going into 
the question, as it affects the country at 
large, and in that direction I think it 
must be admitted that at present the 
expense can only be recovered from the 
patient. This Biil will extend the 
liability. Now I come to the question 
of making bye-laws. I think that one of 
the most important objects of this Bill is 
that of allowing the London County 
Council to make bye-laws, and I wish to 
submit that subordinate authorities in 
Londen should be equally subjected to 
these bye-laws. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: They are. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: That is not g0, 
for I find that the City of London is 
exempted from the operation of this 
provision. Now, we know that large 
and important areas, such as Chelsea 
and Kensington, are to be brought under 
the operation of this provision, and I 
think it is most unfair to exempt the 
City of London. I quite agree with the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch in his views 
as to the desirability of empowering the 
London County Council to pass bye-laws 
in terms similar to those which are con- 
tained in Section 157 of the Public 
Health:Act. That section provides that 
an Urban Authority may make’ bye-laws 
with regard to sufficiency of space for 
buildings, and to secure the circulation 
of air, &. It is true that in the 
Metropolis Buildings Act there is a clause 
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which deals with this subject, but it 
is by no means in terms so broad as 
those which are contained in the 
Public Health Act. Take, for instance, 
the case of the notification of disease. 
There is a provision in this Bill which 
entitles the managers of every elementary 
school to receive a list of cases of in- 
fections diseases. Of course, it is 
desirable to isolate, and the House has 
on various occasions recognised the 
desirability of isolating, cases of infection 
in the interest of the health of the 
general community. But, at the same 
time, it is extremely desirable that 
undue publicity should not be given to 
the prevalence of infectious disease, and 
it seems to me that in this provision the 
Bill is doing that which may Jead to con- 
siderable difficulty, because it insists on 
the intimation to a large number of per- 
sons, who, not being officials,are not bound 
to secrecy, that disease is prevalent in a 
particular house. I do hold that it 
is important that unnecessary publicity 
should not be given to the fact that in- 
fectious disease has broken out in a par- 
ticular house. With reference to the 
provision dealing with Coroners’ Court 
Houses, I certainly advocate the substi- 
tution of the word “shall” for “may” 
in the clause, for I hold that it is most 
undesirable that inquests should be held 
in public houses. I also think that as a 
Town Council is empowered to 
provide a market subject to the 
consideration of private rights, similar 
power ought to be given to the 
London County Council. Again, the 
injury which results to health and 
property from smoke in the Metropolis 
is becoming a question of grave public 
importance, and.I would suggest that 
this isa good opportunity for making the 
Smoke Acts more stringent than they 
are at present. I think the Bill con- 
tains many good features, and I have. no 
doubt that in Committee it will be very 
much improved. 


(5.58.) Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : 
1 desire, at the request of the Local 
Authority in my constituency, to say 


one or two words in regard to these 
Bills. No: doubt many of their pro- 
visions are required, and they will in- 
troduce valuable amendments in the law. 
Provisions relating to public health are 
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at present scattered up and down many 
Statutes, and so ingeniously concealed 
from the people ; and I venture to think 
it would be a great advantage to have 
them consolidated in one measure. I 
think, too, it is very important that both 
owners and occupiers should know their 
obligations, rights, and remedies, and 
should take a personal part in securing 
the sanitary condition of the Metropolis. 
In regard to the amending Bill, I think 
it is also necessary. It is almost incom- 
prehensible that London should be con- 
tent to.continue to be governed under 
an Act which is ina very great degree 
obsolete. It is almost a caricature that 
Michael Angelo Taylor’s Private Act 
should be the public law of London— 
an Act under which arrests, for instance, 
can be made for only minor nuisances. 
Mr. RITCHIE : Without warrant. 
Str A. ROLLIT: Yes, without warrant, 
These Bills will undoubtedly improve 
the law, and bring it in accord with 
modern requirements. But Iam asked 
by the Local Authority of my district to 
call attention to one or two points. One 
is the disposition of the two Bills to 
subordinate Local Authorities to what I 
may call the Central Authority. I am 
one of those who sympathise with and 
do not distrust the County Councils. I 
have had too much experience of Pro- 
vincial Municipal Councils to think that 
these matters cannot be safely entrusted 
to the County Councils. Still, one of the 
defects of the London Council has been 
that it has scarcely been able to cope with 
theimmense amount of work imposed 
upon it. Yet these Bills give it addi- 
tional powers of control and additional 
duties which it will hardly be able to 
fulfil adequately. Take, as an instance, 
a portion of the work which has been 
done in Islington, and which the County 
Council is now to be asked to undertake. 
Islington has a population equal to that 
of any of our large towns, save, perhaps, 
some four or five. I may mention, as an 
illustration of its public work, that 
during the last decennial period 
no less than 293,565 inspections of 
houses have been made. No complaint 
has been made of the manner in which 
that duty has been performed, not- 
withstanding the complexity of the 
law under. which it ‘has been dis- 
Sir A. Rollit 
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charged. Yet the right hon. Gentle 
man asks that power and control should 
be given to the Central Authority, 
though he has made no allegation of 
neglect of duty in these matters by the 
Local Authorities. On the contrary, I 
always like to look upon the parish as 
the unit in dealing with these matters. 
We must also always remember that the 
Local Authorities have great experience 
of details and great knowledge of 
local requirements, and it would be 
dangerous, in my opinion, to attempt 
to supersede them by conferring powers 
upon the Central instead of the Local 
Authority. I do not hesitate to say that 
there is too much ¢endency towards a 
Central Authority rather than tothe de- 
velopment of Local Authority in the 
Bills before the House. Again, some of 
their provisions are too drastic. One im- 
poses a penalty of £50 for not keeping the 
streets clear of snow, with a continuing 
penalty of 5s.aday. But, in regard to 
such emergencies, the Local Authorities 
have many things to consider, including 
the question of the unemployed, and 
whether they should keep a large staff 
of officials, at great extra cost to the 
public, for the purpose of meeting those 
emergencies. Another provision, follow- 
ing the precedent of the Scotch Bills, 
makes the Medical Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors irremovable, except with the 
consent of the Local Government Board. 
I think such a provision exhibits the 
dangerous tendency of distrust of the 
Local Authority ; and I am disposed to 
think that the sense of responsibility is 
decreased by these over-riding and appeal 
provisions. The tendency to centrali- 
sation in these Bills will deprive localities 
of the services of the best men ; and while 
I welcome some of their provisions, I 
think in Committee that exception will 
have to be taken to others of them. 


(6.10.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I think this Bill will 
do a great deal to remove some of the 


minor miseries under which Londoners 
have lived for so many years, and add 
greatly to the health and convenience of 
the community. I am bound to say 
that I think the Committee on Law 
requires to be strengthened before 
such a_ Bill can _ be _ threshed 
out, This Bill notably does one 
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thing, it abolishes that most detest- 
able custom of putting salt on the snow 
in the streets—thus lowering the tem- 
perature, producing a mixture which 
finds its way through any shoe leather, 
and causing great pain to horses which 
have to stand init. Iam glad also to 
find that the Bill abolishes the emptying 
of dust binsat all-hours of theday. The 
other day, in Grosvenor Square, at 
11 in the forenoon, I found dust bins 
being emptied, and the air all around 
thickened with the dust, probably laden 
with germs, or baccili, which spread 
over the Metropolis, thus causing 
epidemics, which the Local Government 
Board, with all its skill, would probably. 
be unable torun tothe ground. We have 
heard nothing about fog, which is a 
difficult matter to deal with. I am glad 
to see that the responsibility of removing 
snow slush is to be taken from the 
householder, who does not do it well, 
and imposed upon the Local Authority. 
With some of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
observations regarding the prevention of 
infectious diseases, I warmly agree. I 
think the schoolmaster will be able to 
put his fingers on infected areas, and 
probably prevent the outbreak of 
disease, not only in the school but in the 
locality. As to the dismissal of Medical 
Officers of Health, their duties, if 
properly discharged, are so likely to 
excite prejudice, that I think their dis- 
missal should only be with the consent 
of the Local Government Board. I do 
not intend to say more upon this Bill, 
which appears a very good one, and 
which I have no doubt, when put into 
shape in Committee, will confer great 
benefit upon the Metropolis. 

*(6.15.) Mr. ISAACS (Newington, 
Walworth): In the few words I have 
to offer in connection with this Bill, 
for which I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am rather disposed to 
follow the line of argument adopted 
by the hon. Member for Hoxton (Mr. 
Stuart), when he said that possibly 
the better course to have pursued would 
have been for the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to have addressed himself in the 
first place to the completion of the 
Government plan, discussed some years 
ago, by the introduction of a Bill for 
establishing Municipal Councils. No 
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doubt if such a course had been pursued 
a considerable amount of the time that 
will be necessary for the consideration of 
the two measures which the right hon. 
Gentleman has now thought it necessary 
to introduce, would have been saved. I 
think, however, that there are in those 
two measures many elements which are 
likely to be productive of great benefit 
to the people of London. With regard 
to the second Bill, which is a measure of 
consolidation, I think that measure 
is one which will be found to be of the 
greatest service to those who are 
interested in the carrying out of the 
sanitary work required in the Metropolis. 
It is an important measure, having a 
wide scope, and embracing no fewer than 
29 other measures, all of which deal 
with the government of the Metropolis. 
With regard to the measure immediately 
under discussion, I would say that I 
think there is great cause for congratula- 
tion, although some of its provisions 
are such as will have to be very 
carefully considered when the Billis sent 
to the Committee upstairs. I fully share 
with the hon. Member for North Cam- 
berwell (Mr. Kelly) the dread he has 
expressed lest the Bill should prove to — 
be the means of finding undue employ- 
ment for that most unpleasant, disagree- 
able, offensive, and obnoxious person, the 
common informer. If the House looks 
carefully into the measure, I think it 
will see how large are the inducements 
it offers to that person to put in force 
the provisions of the Bill. The penalties 
imposed by some of the clauses are ex-' 
ceedingly severe. One of them has 
already been referred to, namely the 
c'ause which imposes a penalty of £50 
on the Local Authority for neglecting to 
cleanse the roadways, and, in addi- 
tion to this, inflicts further penal- 
ties of a continuous character. These, 
however, are details, which, no doubt, 
would be better considered upstairs. In 
addition to the objections I have urged 
to the provisions which may offer in- 
ducements for a large employment of 
the common informer, there is another 
matter which I think is likely to meet 
with grave opposition on the part of the 
existing Local Authorities. I refer to 
the provision for calling into requisition 
the action of the London County Council 
on matters which, in my opinion, are 
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not the proper subjects with which they 
ought to deal. If I correctly estimate 
the duties of that body, they are 
of a general and metropolitan cha- 
racter. The London County Council 
are called upon to deal with London 
street improvements, with main drain- 
age, with the means of inter-com- 
munication between the north and the 
south sides of the Thames, and with 
other matters of a large and comprehen- 
sive character, and I do not think that 
the London County Council would have 
its time usefully employed in the settle- 
ment of bye-laws as to the manner in 
which the streets are to be cleansed. 
Admitting that it may be desirable there 
should exist some means of dealing with 
this question, it cannot be contended 
that a great body like the London County 
Council should be called upon to lay 
down rules for every district of the 
Metropolis as to the hours at which the 
cleansing of the streets should be per- 
formed. I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman will find that he will have to 
forego a good many of the references he 
has made in this Bill to that body. At 
any rate, I have little doubt that he will 
meet with a considerable amount of 
opposition on the part of the existing 
Authorities against what they may con- 
sider to be an undue interference in 
matters coming within their province. 
I would also say that, as the Bill now 
stands, it is simply a piece of patchwork, 
that is to say, it can hardly be regarded 
as a complete measure. With regard to 
one provision relative to the cleansing of 
the footpaths, I venture to think that 
even on the score of economy the house- 
holders of the Metropolis would greatly 
welcome provisions under which the 
cleansing of the footways, as well 
as of the roadways, should be under- 
taken by the Local Authorities. At 
present, whenever there is a heavy fall 
of snow, the householders are subject to 
the enforcement of blackmail in order to 
get the work of clearing the snow away 
from the front of their premises per- 
formed ; and this alone would, I think, 
induce them to go a long way towards 
supporting a proposal which might even 
involve a slight extra addition to the 
rates, by throwing this work upon the 
Local Authorities. As it is, we call 
upon the Local Authorities to cleanse 
Mr. Isaacs 
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the roadways, and they do it; but we 
leave it to the option of the householders 
to cleanse the footwaysat such times as 
they may think fit; and the result is, 
that after the Local Authority has 
rendered the carriage-ways clean, the 
householder gets .to work, and undoes 
what has already been effected by the 
Local Authority. With regard to the 
portion of the Bill which deals with 
underground dwellings, I am in entire 
accord with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I also particularly approve of those 
clauses which deal with the sale of 
unwholesome food ; but, on the other 
hand, I think that the provision with 
regard to making known the existence 
of infectious diseases to the whole of the 
Local Authorities of the Metropolis is, 
perhaps, a little too drastic, and may 
need some amendment upstairs. How- 
ever, taking the Bill as a whole, and 
having regard to the general scope of 
the measure, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has shown the House how 
completely he has mastered the subject, 
and how eminently capable he is of 
dealing with this important matter in a 
lucid and practical manner. To these 
few observations I have only to add that 
I shall give the measure my most 
cordial support. 

(6.21.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): In supporting the Second Reading 
of this Bill I hope its passage may not be 
taken as an excuse for any further delay 
in the introduction of the DistrictCouncils 
Bill. I agree with the hon. Member 
opposite who has said that the District 
Councils Bill ought to have been intro- 
duced in preference to this; because 
much of the work the House is now 
doing will have to be gone over again 
when that Bill is brought forward. Refer- 
ence has been made by my hon. Friend 
to the desirability of introducing upon 
the Grand Committee, which will have to 
consider this Bill, the scientific element, 
and I hope the Committee of Selection 
will not forget the London Members who 
ought to be appointed on the Committee, 
and, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hoxton reminds me, particularly those 
who sit on this side of the House. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Pesident of the Local Government 
Board whether he can relieve the 
anxiety which is felt by certain Medical 
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Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors 
who now hold appointments in the Metro- 
polis with regard to the protection to be 
afforded them under this Bill? By 
Clause 35, Sub-section 8, the Bill pro- 
vides that Medical Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors appointed after the commence- 
ment of the Act shall be removable by 
the Local Authority, with the consent of 
the Local Government Board ; but there 
is no provision for the protection of the 
officers who now hold these appoint- 
ments. They are anxious to know 
whether they have been intentionally 
omitted from the clause, or whether they 
have only been omitted by accident. I 
hope it will be thoroughly understood 
that ‘although we are going to vote, as 
I trust, most cordially, for the Second 
Reading of this Bill, there are many 
details which will have to be thoroughly 
threshed out in Grand Committee. 


(6.26.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney): I have only risen to ex- 
press a hope that my right hon. Friend 
will permit the introduction of a clause 
preventing auctioneers and house agents 
from selling or letting unhealthy houses. 
We know that such houses are let. An 
instance occurred only a short time ago 
in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
Square where my hon. Friend has told 
us he saw the dustcart. A house was 
sold by an auctioneer, and when it was 
examined it was found to contain five 
open cesspools. It took some consider- 
able time to cart away what proved to 
be no less a quantity than 500 cart-loads 
of polluted soil, which, of course, had to 
be done at considerable cost. I might 
mention another case of a resident in the 
neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, where 
thehouse had not been occupied more than 
three or four weeks before the father and 
daughter and five servants were laid up 
with fever. There was another case in 
Bayswater where something of a similar 
character occurred. What I want my 
right hon. Friend to do is to insist that 
every auctioneer and house agent, when 
submitting for sale or for letting residen- 
tial premises, shall produce an agreement 
to which shall‘be attached a sanitary 
document certifying that the honse is fit 
for habitation, and in good sanitary condi- 
tion. Hon. Members have probably 





little idea of the amount of trouble that 
has been caused by the letting of un- 
sanitary houses. I could mention the 
names of celebrated people who have 
met an early death through inhabiting 
unsanitary dwellings, and I shall be glad, 
if my right hon. Friend will permit me, 
on the Third Reading of this Bill, to 
put down an Amendment to the effect 
that every house, before it is sold 
or let by an auctioneer or his agent, 
shall be officially certified as being 
in a fit sanitary condition. I hope 
before the Third Reading of the 
Bill my right hon. Friend will see his 
way to, accept this suggestion, and 
meanwhile I am glad to support the 
Second R-ading of the Bill. 


*(6.30.) Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) - 
With other Metropolitan Members I 
thank my right hon. Friend for the 
introduction of this Bill, but I desire to 
emphasise the remarks which have been 
made as to the undesirability of diminish- 
ing the responsibility and independence 
of the Local Bodies, the Local Vestries, 


or the District Councils of the future. 
Representing as I do a district which has 
always been honourably distinguished for 
its sanitary administration, I feel bound 
to give expression to the very strong 
feeling that there exists, the feeling of 
anxiety that some of the provisions of 
the Bill will diminish the direct respon- 
sibility of the Local Bodies. I cannot 
help putting this question to my right 
hon. Friend. The new District Councils, 
as we all hope, will be more able Ad- 
ministrative Bodies than the present 
Vestries, but, after all, does not the 
secret of all successful administration 
depend on the personnel of those who 
are the administrators? The question 
then is, how to attract to the new Dis- 
trict Councils a worthier class of men 
than those who have managed local 
affairs in London heretofore? One 
method of doing this is to give to the 
new bodies large and important func- 
tions, and to make them feel themselves 
directly responsible to the ratepayers. 
I cannot help thinking that just at this 
very moment, when we are all hoping 
for better local government in the future, 
a step is being taken by some of 
the provisions of this Bill which will 
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tend to discourage really responsible 
people from going on the Local Bodies, 
and therefore it will be necessary in 
Grand Committee to watch most care- 
fully those clauses which seem to 
fetter unnecessarily the powers of the 
present District Bodies, and to give 
unnecessarily increased powers of super- 
vision to the County Council. Subject 
to these criticisms, I thank the Govern- 
ment for the introduction of a most 
important and excellent measure. 


*(6.34.) Mr. RITCHIE: Though I 
have no right to trouble the House 
with any further remarks, I hepe I may 
be allowed, with the indulgence of the 
House, to acknowledge the sympathetic 
manner in which the proposals of the 
Government have been received, and 
especially by the London Members. It 
is not surprising that objection should 
be taken to certain details, considering 
that the Bill deals with so many 
important and_ difficult questions, 
When the Bill gets into Grand Com- 
mittee I think it will be found that the 
fears expressed with regard to the 
possible interference of the County 
Council with the Local Authorities are 
in most cases exaggerated, if not alto- 
gether groundless. The Bill does not go 
one bit further than the existing law. 
At the present moment it is open to any 
ratepayer in London to make a repre- 
sentation to the Local Government 
Board that a certain Vestry is not per- 
forming its duty with regard tc a parti- 
cular question, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, if satisfied that there is 


ground for such complaint, may hold a | pos 


local inquiry and call upon the Local 
Authority concerned to perform their 
duty within a limited time, and, unless 
it is so performed, may appoint any 
person or body of persons, including the 
London County Council, to perform it. 
Therefore, the Bill is not going beyond 
the existing law. In some respects, 
indeed, it modifies the existing law, 
because it provides that it shall not be in 
the power of any individual to put that 
machinery in motion but the County 
Council alone; and the County Council 
even will not be at liberty to interfere 
until they have obtained the previous 
assent of the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Whitmore 
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We must be satisfied that the Local Body 
is in default. We believe that in the 
vast majority of cases no such power 
will have to be exercised, but I think 
the House will see that, having regard 
to some possible miscarriage in the 
administration of the law, it is desirable 
that such power should exist. If inany 
matter of form or language the Bill is 
thought to create undue powers of 
interference, the Government will be 
glad to consider Amendments to remove 
doubts or difficulties in that connection, 
I should be the last person to do anything 
calculated to prevent good men from com- 
ing forward to serve on these Local Bodies. 
Allusion has been made to the cleansing 
of footpaths with the suggestion that 
this should be a duty cast upon the 
Local Authority ; and though I have 
not seen my way to altering the re- 
sponsibility that now lies with the 
occupier, I shall be perfectly ready to con- 
sider any ,proposal made in Committee. 
Then a question has been raised by the 
hon. Member for South wark(Mr.Causton) 
as to the position of Medical Officers and 
Sanitary Inspectors. There are a large 
number of these, and in the great 
majority of cases they are appointed 
from year to year, and the position is 
this—that at the end of the term of their 
present appointment they will become 
officers under this Bill ; until the present 
appointments cease they will not. 
Clearly, it would be most injudicious 
that we should impose upon Local 
Authorities the obligation cf maintain- 
ing every one of these officers in their 
position irrespective of their qualifica- 
tions for permanent occupation of their 
ts. When the new appointments 
are made at the end of the year or in 
three years they will become officers 
under this Bill, but until their period of 
appointment is passed they will not. 


*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say what he 
means by re-appointment? I am not 
aware of the practice in London. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I refer to officers 
who hold their posts for a year and are 
re-appointed. 


*Mr. MORTON : That, so far as I know, 
is only done by the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City of London. 
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Mr. CAUSTON : Many officers are 
not subject to re-appointment. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not aware of 
cases ir. which they are not re-appointed ; 
but, in any event, existing appointments 
may be terminated by mutual consent 
anda new appointment made. But it 
would be impossible to impose an abso- 
lute duty on the Local Authority to 
keep on a man without an opportunity 
of considering whether he is‘a fit and 
proper person to be appointed per- 
manently. Iam afraid it would be im- 
possible to carry out the suggestion 
about certificates for sanitary houses. 
In order to certify every house to be in 
a perfectly sanitary condition it would 
be necessary virtually to pull the house 
to pieces, and I am afraid it might be 
found that there were very few houses in 
London faultless in that respect. I will 
only say in conclusion that the Govern- 
ment do not regard this Bill as a Party 
one, or, in a political sense, a contentious 
one; and we shall be glad to listen to any 
suggestions in Committee, and to con- 
sider dispassionately, and I _ hope 
favourably, all proposals which we think 
will be improvements in the Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Law, &ec. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) LAW CON. 
SOLIDATION BILL.—(No. 232.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Law, &c. 


ASSESSMENT OF TAXES (REGULATION 
OF REMUNERATION) BILL.—(No. 221.) 


Considered in Committee,and reported, 
with an amended Title; as amended, to 
be considered upon Thursday. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [6th April] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1891-92. 
Resolution 1 (see page 1816) agreed to 


Resolution 2. 
*‘That a sum, not exceeding £78,904, bo 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
cessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending 


on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
May I ask the First Commissioner a 
question I ‘was unable to put to him last 
night with regard to the use of Con- 
stitution Hill and the desire that the 
drive should be continued: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
road from behind Carlton House Terrrace 
to Trafalgar Square will be continued, 
opening up what is now a pavement asa 
roadway ? 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puiunxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): That is part of the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee three years 
ago on the Admiralty Buildings, and it 
is intended to carry out that proposal 
as soon as the Admiralty Buildings are 
completed. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 3. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,625, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for Houses of 
Parliament Buildings.” 

*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): In 
this Vote occurs the charge for lamp oil, 
and in regard to this I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how long the 
present contractor has held the contract, 
and if any other contractors have been 


asked to tender during the last 20 or 30 
years? I am informed that the con- 
tract has been in the hands of one 
individual for a great many years. 


*Mr. PLUNKET: The contract is from’ 
year to year, and I know that for the 
last three years it has been in the hands 


of one contractor. I rather think others 
have been invited to compete for it, 
but of that Iam not sure. But I have 
undertaken to give a Return fully ex- 
plaining the whole circumstances. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 4 and 5 Cape pages 1872-3) 
agreed to. 
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Resolution 6. 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £28,461, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, 
for Expenditure in resrect of Art and Science 
Buildings, Great Britain.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I take the opportunity to make one 
more appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in favour of lighting up the 
Natural History Museum in the evening 
and on dark days. 1 know the experi- 
ment at the British Museum has not 
been successful, but that is a museum 
of antiquities, and is not attractive for 
the people generally. The South Ken- 
sington Museum contains a collection of 
out of date out of the way gimcracks—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! it is 
now ten minutes to 7. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: I was merely 
asking a question. I have no intention 
of opposing the Vote. 

It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 211.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended to be considered 
to-morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS [COSTS]. 

Resolution reported. 

‘*That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
‘ment, out of moneys te be provided by Parlia_ 
ment, of the costs of prosecutions undertaken 
by the Board of Trade, which may be incurred 
under any Act of the present Session to amend 
* The Merchandise Marks Act, 1587.’ ”’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL.—(No. 245.) 

Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; read 
the third time, and passed. 
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MOTION. 





MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to make 
temporary provision for the business of- the 
Middlesex Registry of Deeds, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. William 
Henry Smith, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 265.] 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
VALUES, 


Return ordered— 


“ Of the net values of Government property 
in the County of London upon which the con 
tribution in lieu of rates is based, showing 
each parish separately.”,—(Mr. Jackson.) 


(LONDON) 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





RA'TING OF MACHINERY (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 18.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question | 25th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 





BRITISH EMIGRATION TO BRAZII.. 
(9.1.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston), 
who had upon the Paper the following— 
“To call attention to the condition of British 
Emigrants to Brazil; and to move, That more 
systematic means should be adopted for publish- 
ing authentic information as to the climatic and 
social conditions of countries outside the British 
Empire which offer inducements for the immi- 
gration of British subjects, and as to the condi- 
tion and prospects of British subjects who have 
emigrated to those countries,’’ 
said: I have not received the informa- 
tion which enables me to bring on my 
Motion, and, therefore, I will not 
move it. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS,: 
s 


Wednesday, 8th April, 1891. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





HARES BILL—(No. 10.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(12.35.) Coroner DAWNAY (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): In rising to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill, I wish to 
s1y that it should have been unnecessary 
to give an assurance that the Bill 
has nothing whatever to do with 
the preservation of,rabbits; but, un- 
fortunately, a number of persons 
who ought to know better have in- 
sisted on calling - it a Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, and have thus unjustly 
create 1 a great deal of opposition to it that 
would not otherwise have been shown. 
The object of the Bill is to providea 
close time for hares only during the 
breeding season ; and so far from wishing 
to interfere with the principle of the 
Ground Game Act, 1880, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) is interested, 
the object in bringing in this Bill is to 
confirm that principle and to secure to 
the farmers the benefits granted to them 
by that Act, benefits which are now 
endangered. The provisions of the 
present Bill differ in one important 
particular from previous Bills on the 
subject. Although there is, and always 
has been, a large majority in the House 
in favour of a close time for hares, yet 
there does exis: a strong feeling among 
a certain section that there should 
not be one hard and fast close 
time in all England, Scotland, and 
Wales. There. is considerable force in 
this objection, because what might be a 
reasonable close time in Sussex and 
Dorset would not be equally reasonable 
for the Counties of Sutherland and 
Caithness in Scotland. To meet this 
objection, the present Bill, instead of 
giving the same close time for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, gives the County 
Councils in those countries power to 
grant a close time in their own respective 
counties during the breeding season. 
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.| The Bill also is on the same lines as that 


valuable measure, the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act, but it substitutes County 
Councils for Justices of Quarter Sessions 
in fixing a close time. We do not ask 
the House to fix a particular close time, 
but that the occupiers of the land may, 
if they wish, through their representa- 
tives on the County Councils, have the 
power of fixing the close time during 
the breeding season. If the occupiers 
do not want the power they need not 
have it, and if, having obtained it, they 
find it injurious, the Bill will enable 
them to repeal it. I venture to say that 
a measure more free from possibility of 
abuse has .never been submitted to 
Parliament, and I am not altogether 
without hope that we may secure the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby himself for the 
Second Reading. I earnestly hope that 
this may be so, or I believe that soon 
there will be no hares left to protect. 
In many parts of England hares are- 
becoming almost extinct through the 
barbarous and unnecessary slaughter 
that is made of them at improper times. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not agree 
with me last Session, and as a proof 
that hares were plentifulin this country 
he told the House that Lord Durham had’ 
in one particular day had 360 killed 
on his estate. But even supposing that 

Lord Durham is in the habit of shooting — 
300 or 400 hares on his estate in one day 
it would only prove that there are a few 
great landowners who are able to afford 
the expense of keeping up a large supply 
of game. I have taken pains to ascer- 
tain the views of the trade in this 
matter, and have consulted many of the 
leading salesmen of the London game 
markets. They have informed me that 
there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of English hares since the Act 
of 1880 was passed, and that also after 
the beginning of March a very large 
number of the hares that are killed are 
with young or in milk. Very few buck 
hares come into the market after the 
end of February, and the s'aughter of 
doe hares is simply barbarous. Nor is 
there any excuse for it, because there 
is an ample supply of foreign hares 
brought frozen into the market that are 
killed before the breeding season, and 
are therefore in a fit’ and proper con- 


dition. -All the game salesmen agree 
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that if some steps are not taken to 
prevent the present destruction the 
utter extermination of our whole stock 
of English hares is only a ‘matter of 
time. This is the fifth Session that 
this Bill has been brought forward, 
and until this day we have not had the 
opportunity of a Debate on the Second 
Reading. Last year we succeeded in 
getting the Bill into Committee, when 
the right hon. Member for Derby stated 
his objections to it, and it is inorder to 
satisfy and to remove those objections 
that the present Bill has been brought 
forward to-day in its altered form. 
I wish briefly to refer to some 
of the objections urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The first was that 
the Bill contravenes the principle 
of the Ground Game Act. This, 
however, \is'not the case, and the Bill 
simply seeks to put astop to the sense- 
less and indiscriminate slaughter that is 
now going on. Hares have a habit of 
wandering from one farm to another, 
and a farmer naturally says, “ What is 
the use of my preserving hares that they 
may be shot by my next neighbour?” The 
result is, that the wretched hares are shot 
both in season and out of season to pre- 
vent any chance of escape. This Bill 
will prevent anything of the kind, be 
cause, if the majority of the farmers wish 
to have a close time, they will, through 
their representatives on the County 
Councils, be able to secure it. Another 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that this is a sportsman’s Bill, and 
is brought forward in the interests of 
sportsmen. Well, I admit that if there 
were no hares there would be no cours- 
ing, and tens of thousands of the working 
classes, among others, in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire would be deprived of a sport 
in which they now participate, and which 
they enjoy just as much as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself does the Goodwood 
and Ascot races. For my own part, I 
should be extremely sorry to see any 
of the old English sports abolished, 
although, if the right hon, Gentleman 
will bring in a Biil to put a stop to 
such coursing as takes place at Kempton 
Park, I will willingly support it; but I 
say emphatically that this is not a 
sporting Bill. Lastly, the right hon. 
Gentleman says that this is a Bill which 
would create a new Game Law, and that 
it would warrant the gamekeepers in 
Colonel Dawnay 
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being always on the land of the occu- 
piers. But if the tenant does not like 
the arrangement he would be able to 
take effectual steps to puta stop to it, 
because up to the period at which close 
time begins he could kill every hare in 
his district. Whatever the result of the 
Bill may be, I do not think it will 
add to the game preserves of this 
country. It is a Bill for preventing the 
extermination of a valuable animal, I 
desire to point out that by inadvertence 
I have omitted to insert a clause—which, 
however, I will move in Committee— 
expressly providing that the Bill is not 
to apply in cases where a hare or leveret 
has been killed, wounded, or taken inside 
a nursery or other garden. There is 
an almost unanimous feeling in the 
country in favour of the measure. 
Almost every Farmers’ Club and Cham- 
ber of Agriculture has passed resolutions 
in favour of the Bill. Two years ago 
2,000 Petitions were presented, con- 
taining 30,000 signatures in favour 
of iit, and only one against it; 
and Mr. Rowlandson, who contested 
the North Riding of York in 1883, spoke 
in the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
strongly in support of it. No, measure 
was ever more universally supported by 
all classes. Even the Society of Advo- 
cates at Aberdeen have petitioned in 
favour of it; and the names on the back 
of the Bill represent every single section 
of this House. Hon. Members for Ire- 
land, besides having backed the Bill, 
have given a still more practical proof of 
their opinion upon the matter, because an 
Act fixing a close time for hares in Ireland 
was passed in 1879. Consequently, Irish 
hares already enjoy the blessing of 
Home Rule, and the present Bill will 
extend the blessing to their less fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. I cannot think that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby will refuse them this small 
mercy. On what principle of justice 
should a Donegal hare enjoy the 
blessing of paternal government, while 
the Derbyshire hare remains without 
the pale, an alien and an outcast? Before I 
sit down I must again emphatically repeat 
that we do not wish to curtail or inter- 
fere with the existing rights of anyone. 
If the farmers really wish to exterminate 
the hares, they will, under the present 
Bill, have ample opportunities of doing 
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so. But the supporters of the measure 
protest against the hares being bar- 
barously slaughtered at a time when 
they are unfit for human food, and I 
appeal to the House to grant this small, 
but necessary, amendment of the 
Ground Game Act of 1880. In conelu- 
sion, I beg to move the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Colonel Dawnay.) 


*(12.45.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : 
In rising to oppose te Bill, I desire to 
express a certain amount of sympathy 
with the object the hon. Member has in 
view; and if he had confined the 
measure to the prevention of the selling 
of hares in close time, I do not think I 
should have opposed him. My main 
objection to the Bill as it stands is that 
it is a new and an additional Game Act. 
I think we have already too many Game 
Acts, and, for my part, I am resolved to 
oppose any new game legislation until 
there has been a revision of the Acts 
now in force. I think the hon. Member 
has over-stated his case in saying that 
this will not be an interference with 
the rights of the farmers under the 
Ground Game Law, because he must 
be aware that it would be impossible 
to fix snares for rabbits in close time 
without the chance of catching hares in 
them, and if that should happen the 
farmer would render himself liable 
to penalties under this Bill. That 
would certainly be an infraction of the 
rights conferred on farmers by the Ground 
Game Act. Let me remind the House that 
the Ground Game Act was a compromise. 
There was an anxious desire on the part 
of many hon. Members that there should 
be a close time for hares ; but, on the 
other hand, there was a desire that the 
rights of the farmer should not be pre- 
judiced, and that consideration prevailed. 
The hon. Member hassaid that the farmers 
are almost unanimously in favour of the 
Bill. I do not think the hon. Member 
has had much support from the Scotch 
farmers. On the contrary, from every- 
thing I have heard, the Scotch farmers 
are opposed to the Bill, [An _ hon. 
Memper: No.| Is the hon. Mem- 
ber who dissents able to refer to 
any Petition from Scotch farmers in 
favour of the measure. For my part, I 
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have not seen any; but even if it were 
the case, and a large number of sporting 
farmers were in favour of a close time 
for hares, I do not think that would be 
any justification for this Bill, or that 
a majority of the, farmers should be 
allowed to preserve animals to eat up 
the crops of the minority. For it must 
be borne in mind that before the hares 
of the majority can eat the crops of the 
minority they must first trespass upon 
the land of the minority. It is not, 
however, a question between the majority 
and the minority, but a question whether 
a highly rented farmer is to be called upon 
to maintain in addition his neighbour's 
hares. This Bill proposes to disturb the 
compromise already arrived at, and to 
curtail the rights now enjoyed. If the 
hon. Member had brought forward a 
measure simply to prevent the selling of 
hares in close time, or if he had pro- 
posed that the farmers should have 
more liberty in dealing with hares and 
rabbits outside the close time, I should 
not oppose the Second Reading of the 
Bill. But under the circumstances, 
although I sympathise to some extent 
with the views of the hon. Member, I 
feel called upon, in the perform- 
ance of my duty to my constituents, to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(12.56.) Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., 
Rugby), who seconded the Amendment, 
said: I have been in communication with 
a large number of tenant farmers in 
regard to this Bill, and it is obvious 
that it is a measure upon which a con- 
siderable diversity of interests arises, 
Indeed, it seems to me that in discuss- 
ing any question of game it is impossible 
that a diversity of interests should not 
arise between the game preservers and 
the tenant farmers, whose crops feed the 
game. The present Bill is very largely a 
rich man’s Bill. It is clearly a Bill in the 
interests of game preservers, and opposed 
to the interests of the tenant farmers. 
Tenant farmers did not always get their 
way, but after many years of fighting 
they obtained the boon which, was con- 
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ferred by the Act of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
There is no tenant farmer in the country 
who will say that that Act has not 
been of great service to him. There is 
not an argument which has been used 
to-day by the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Dawnay) in favour of the 
Second Reading of this Bill which was 
not used against the Second Reading of 
the Ground Game Act. I cannot under- 
stand on what principle the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman assumes that this Bill 
will not interfere with the GroundGame 
Act. This Bill is in direct opposition to 
the principle of that Act. The prin- 
ciple of the Ground Game Act is thata 
tenant farmer may do what he likes with 
the hares and rabbits on his land at all 
times. This Bill will prevent him doing 
what he likes with hares at a certain time 
of the year. It seems to me that tenant 
farmers would be foolish to give up the 
right which has been given them. Far 
too few rights have been granted to Eng- 
lish tenant farmers ; they ave beginning 
to learn by experience, and they have not 
thesame confidence in the landowningand 
game-preserving class they had 20 years 
ago. I imagine that no one wishes 
hares to become extinct, no one wishes 
to deprive those who enjoy sport 
with harriers and greyhounds of 
their sport; but as to the matter of 
food supply, I am satisfied that the 
damage done by hares in England vastly 
exceeds any amount of food which hares 
afford. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
spoke of how very fairly tenant farmers 
had acted in carrying out the Ground 
Game Act. I ask him to trust them in 
the future. He says that he does, but 
his Bill seems to show that he does not. 
I am quite sure tenant farmers will not 
unnecessarily kiil hares in close time. 
Of course, it may be absolutely necessary 
in the interest of his farming operations 
that a farmer should kill hares in the 
close time, but this Bill will prevent him 
‘doing so. It seems to me the people we 
really want to get at are the people who 
make a profit by the sale of hares in the 
close time. I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfar (Mr. Barclay) 
that if the hon. and gallant Member 
would confine his Bill to prohibiting the 
sale of hares and the exposing hares for 
sale daring certain times we might well 
withdraw our opposition. I understood 
Mr. Cobb 
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the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
say he only knew of one solitary in- 
stance of a tenant farmer being against: 
the Bill. I have the honour to repre- 
sent an agricultural constituency, and 
Ihave made it my business to ascertain 
the opinions of the tenant farmers in re- 
gard to this measure. About a year ago 
1 was present when this matter was 
discussed by four gentlemen in Warwick- 
shire. Two of the gentlemen were well- 
known Conservative farmers and one was. 
a Radical doctor, who, I think, knew as 
much about hares as the Conservative 
farmers. The Radical doctor wasat first 
strongly in favour of the Bill of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, but at the 
end of the discussion I made a note of 
what was agreed. 

“That the present rights of tenants under 

the Hares and Rabbits Act, as to killing hares 
and rabbits at any time, ought not in any way 
to be encroached upon, but that hares ought 
not to be sold or exposed for sale out of season, 
so that their wanton destruction for profit 
might be stopped,’’ 
I firmly believe that represents the very 
general opinion amongst tenant farmers. 
Last Saturday there was a meeting of 
the Warwickshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture. The Chamber discussed this. 
Bill, and the Vice Chairman moyed— 

‘«That a close time for hares is not desirable 
in the interest of agriculture,” 
and he pointed out that, so far as tenant 
farmers were concerned, this would be a 
retrograde movement. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Macmillan, one of Lord 
Leigh’s largest tenants, and a gentleman 
very well known in Warwickshire. He 
said the Bill would make the position of 
the tenant farmer worse than it now was. 
Another well-known tenant farmer said 
that all farmers seemed to be against kill- 
ing hares during the close time, and he 
thought they might be trusted without 
an Act being passed. That is exactly 
my view. I second the rejection of the 
Bill, firstly, because I believe it to be an 
invasion upon the rights of the tenant 
farmers ; and, secondly, because I believe 
the difficulty may be met in the very 
simple way I have already indicated. 

*(1.12.) Mr. HERMON - HODGE 
(Lancashire, Accrington): As having 
been a master cf harriers in Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say a few words. My experi- 
ence of farmers, and it is naturally a very 
large one, is diametrically opposed to 
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the experience of the hon. Member for 
the Rugby Division (Mr. Cobb). War- 
wickshire is not very far from Oxford- 
shire, and I venture to suggest as an 
explanation of the difference of opinion 
which apparently exists, that Chambers 
of Agriculture, when discussing questions 
of this sort, are very apt to catch a cer- 
tain amount of colour from the Members 
of Parliament whoattend the discussions. 
I hope my hon, and gallant Friend will 
persevere with the Bill. There are no 
animals more easily exterminated than 
hares. There is no question more often 
asked than when this Bill is going to be 
passed. The hare provides the only 
means of sport for thousands of the 
poor farmers, and there is no better 
means of promoting good-fellowship than 
to prevent its extermination. We do 
not want a large number of hares, be- 
cause that would ruin sport. We only 
want two or three hares in a parish, and 
ait is because we think they are going to 
be exterminated that we ask the House 
to pass this Bill. 


(1.15.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
My chief objection to the Bill is that it 
will extend the Game Laws, and that I 
think in itself will be a great evil. I 
know that opinion is not held by every- 
body. There never yet has been a time 
when an owner of land could not kill 
hares 6n his own property for the pro- 
tection of his crops. This Bill will for 
the first time restrict that right. In old 
days the right could not be exercised 
without a game licence ; but about 20 
years ago it was considered proper to 
remove that restriction. Then, in 1880, 
the occupier of lands was given an in- 
alienable right to destroy hares for the 
protection of his property. The hon. 
and gallant Member opposite has said 
that everyone is in favour of a close time 
for hares ; but that view is. not borne 
out by the Debates of 1880, when the 
question was fully discussed. In that 
year a gentleman well known for his 
acquaintance with, and interest in, agri- 
culture—Mr. Ruggles-Brise—and who 
sat on the Conservative Benches, moved 
an Amendment to the Ground Game 
Bill confirming the right of the occupier 
to kill hares in the months of February, 
March, and April; so that the time, 
according to Mr. Ruggles-Brise, when 
occupiers ought to be allowed to kill 
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hares is exactly the time you would pre- 
vent them doing so. Mr. Ruggles-Brise 
said he agreed with the Home Secretary 
that a close time for hares was not 
necessary, and added that it would 
be an uncalled-for interference with 
the rights of farmers, who ought 
to be allowed to kill leverets as 
an article of food. Ultimately the 
Amendment was withdrawn. I re- 
member that an objection I took at that 
time to-a close time, was that it would 
have an injurious effect upon small 
holders. The present Minister for 
Agriculture (Mr. Chaplin) whom I am 
surprised not to see in his place to-day, 
took part in the discussion. It was 
in the days of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s unregenerate condition, before he 
had sat at the feet of the Gamaliel of 
Bordesley ; but even in those days he 
declared that, in connection with market 
gardens, there ought to, be unlimited 
power to kill hares at all times. Mr. 
Hunter Rodwell, a very considerable 
authority, both upon sport and the 
feelings of tenant farmers in Cambridge- 
shire, was opposed to a close time for 
hares. Eventually, a definite Amend- 
ment was moved on the subject. It ran 
as follows :— 

‘“No person shall kill or take hares between 
April 1 and August 1 in England and Scotland, 
and between April 20 and August 20 in 
Ireland.” 

That Amendment was rejected on a 
Division. Lord Wemyss, who sat in 
this House then as Lord Elcho, and who 
certainly was not an enemy of sport, 
said that, in the interests of sport, it 
would be reasonable to have a close 
time ; but that if the intention was to pro- 
mote good husbandry by keeping down 
game there ought to be noclose time. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, among others, opposed 
the Amendment on the ground that 
hares injured plantations by eating the 
young shoots. The proposal is now made 
to establish a close time in spite of the 
decision arrived at in 1880. The pro- 
moters of the Bill urge in its favour that 
it provides for the intervention of the 
County Councils. For my part, 1 am 
not sure that this is a point to which 
much importance ought to be attached, 
for in some places the County Councils 
are very much what the old Quarter 
Sessions used to be. I hold, also, that it 
would be a great mistake to entrust the 
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County Councils with game legislation. 
If there is anything that will certainly 
render them unpopular it will be to 
give them the power of making new 
Game Laws. It is urged as a reason for 
the introductionof this Bill, that hares are 
becoming extinct. I deny the truth of 
that statement; it is contrary ‘to the 
evidence of my own senses. In the 
county in which I live, where there are 
no large estates and no special preserva- 
tion, there certainly is no paucity of 
hares. The week before last a master 
of harriers in my neighbourhood found 
in one morning three or four hares, and 
a friend of mine in this Honse has told 
me that on an estate in Yorkshire 400 
hares were recently killed in one day. 
For a moderate man surely that is 
enongh. On another estate in the 
same county—-not an estate of great 
dimensions —I understand that 250 
hares were killed in a day. Therefore, 
there does not appear to be any paucity 
of hares in the county from which the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite 
comes. No doubt there are not as 
many hares now as there used to be, 
and I am glad of it. I remember the 
days when it was a common thing to 
see carts full of hares coming away from 
the coverts. The farmers alloverthecoun- 
try very justly complained ; and now, 
where there was great abuse in the pre- 
servation of hares, hares have been killed 
down. Then itis said the farmers univer- 
sally desire this Bill, but I do not believe 
that. I have had a good many letters 
on the subject as well as my hon. Friend. 
I suppose we see the opposite sides of 
the shield, his correspondents approve of 
the Bill, mine disapprove of it. The 
hon, Member for Warwick has given us 
some valuable testimony as to the views 
of the farmers, in whom my hon. Friend 
believes. The argument of my hon. 
Friend is that farmers want protection 
against themselves, and against each 
other, and he used what seemed to me a 
rather amusing expression, that a man 
kills on his own land not only his own 
hares but other people’s hares. But, 
how are they other people’s hares when 
a man finds the animals on his own land 
eating his crops? Those are a man’s 


hares which he finds on his own land. 

If I see a hare eating my carnations I do 

not ask whose hare it is, [ destroy him, 

if I choose, because he is on my land 
Str W. Harcourt 
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eating my flowers ; and the distinction my 
hon. Friend draws between a man’s own 
hares and the hares of other people is 
one I do not understand. My hon. 
Friend seems to imagine that hares are 
domestic animals, forgetting, for the 
moment, his own remark that hares are 
great travellers. The rabbit may be 
considered a domestic animal, he does 
not go far from his burrow, his range is 
limited, but the hare travels far afield. 
This argument comes strangely from the 
Benches opposite. Whenever it is pro- 
posed to put down a public house, 
because it is wummecessary, and a 
temptation to the people around, 
then the remonstrance is raised that 
this is an interference with liberty and 
the right of property, but I wonder 
what the Property Defence Association 
say to a Bill of this kind, which un- 
doubtedly is an interference with liberty 
and rights of property, for it declares that 
a man shall not kill his own hare—as I 
call it—on his own land when the 
animal is destroying his own property. 
But though gentlemen opposite are con- 
tinually denouncing and attacking the 
principle of interference with the rights 
of property in reference to public houses, 
or Trades Unions, or anything else, be- 
cause it may be an advantage to some- 
body else, all these fine principles dis- 
appear the moment you come .to the 
question of game; then liberty and 
rights of property disappear, and there 
is no principle they are not ready to 
invade. If it were true that all farmers 
are in favour of the Bill, I, for one, 
should be extremely glad to hear it. I 
should be extremely glad to hear that 
farmers are so well off that the only 
thing they really need at the present 
time is more hares. That would relieve 
us from many terrible apprehensions of 
agricultural distress of which we have 
heard so much, and perhaps we shall 
have no more demands for Imperial 
subsidiesin relief of local rates—especially 
after the admission by the Minister for 
Agriculture that the whole of such 
relief goes ultimately into the pockets 
of the landowners. This intimation 
that the farmers of England are in favour 
of more hares seems to me to indi- 
cate a sort of superabundance of 
wealth, a plethora of prosperity such as 
we hardly expected the class to possess. 
So far, no doubt, the statement is very 
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satisfactory. But I confess to being a 
little sceptical on this subject, § this 
unanimity in favour of the Bill. If it 
were only the big men J should care 
very little about it. I think the big 
farmers are quite able to take care of 
themselves, and will take care of them- 
selves. But they will probably not he 
affected by the Bill, and I will say a 
word or two on another class of agri- 
culturists directly. Then there is the 
great argument, the “ food of the people,” 
and this, I find, is put into the Preamble 
of this Bill. I hope my hon, Friend 
will not be offended if I say there is a 
slightly insincere Preamble to his Bill. 
I find there is another proposal for 
legislation before the House this Session, 
there is a “Possession of Game” Bill 
which is to prevent the importation of 
certain kinds of game from abroad, and 
that seems hardly consistent with this 
great anxiety about the “food of the 
people.” But I do not find, nor does my 
hon. Friend even assert that there is any 
scarcity of hares in the market. [ 
listened very carefully to what he said 
as to the evidence of salesmen, which 
entirely confirms the information I have. 
He said there was a diminution in the 
supply of English hares, and I am glad 
of it, but there is an increase in the 
importation of foreign hares, and, 
consequently, no decrease in this form 
of food for the people. There are 
hares which feed on the produce of 
English farms, and a very good thing 
for the food of the people that is. As I 
was driving from the station yesterday, 
I passed a poulterer’s shop, in which was 
exhibited a placard “Hares are cheap 
to-day.” That does not support the 
‘food for the people” argument. But 
while on this point of food for the people 
I would ask, what are you going to do 
about leverets. We most of us know 
that in the “ gameous months” of June 
and July the only game to be had is 
leverets. Is no leveret to be allowed to 
be killed during the months of May, 
June, and July? Really, I must again 
say that this argument of food for 
the people is insincere. Food for the 
people! Why, how much food do hares 
destroy ? What do you think is the 
effect of half a dozen hares in a field of 
turnips in such a winter as we have had ? 
We know when pieces are bitten out of 
the sides of turnips, and we have such 
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frosts as we have had this winter, that 
these turnips are destroyed. How much 
food for sheep is in this way destroyed ? 
To increase the number of hares on the 
ground of increasing the supply of food 
for the peopie is all nonsense ; indeed, 
it tends to diminish the supply «of 
food for the people. Then there is 
another favourite argument in favour 
of this Bill, which I may eall 
the crueity argument. Now, I confess 
I cannot help calling that with all 
respect to those who use it a hypo- 
critical argument. I should like to 
know whether those tender-hearted 
gentlemen who are so indisposed to kill 
hares during the breeding season are 
going to cherish them as the poet Cowper 
did his hare when he watched the animal’s 
gambols in his orchard. I do not think 
there is any such object in the preserva- 
tion. No, these hares about which hon. 
Gentleman are so solicitous, are intended 
to perish by the mouth of chokebore or 
greyhound. The argument on the 
ground of humanity is carried almost to 
the limit of absurdity. I have in my 
time been fond of shooting, but I have 
always thought that it isa great draw- 
back to hare shooting and extremely 
painful to a man of sensitive feelings 
to hear the scream of the wounded hare 
in the cover when the dog seizes it. I 
have never thought hare shooting the 
highest form of sport. I think we had 
better get rid of cant in these “ food of 
the people ” and “ humanity ” arguments, 
for these arguments do not concern the 
real object of this Bill. My hon. Friend 
objects to my calling it a Bill for the pro- 
motion of sport. Now ina legitimate way . 
1 am as little against sport as my hon. 
Friend is, but Iam against that old abuse 
of game preserving which, I hope, has 
been put an end to by the Act of 1880. 
We have got rid of that enormous stock 
of hares kept up at that time, and I 
hope we shall not be allowed to return _ 
to that state of things under this or any 
other measure. I am extremely glad to 
hear what my hon. Friend has said in 
regard to coursing, and certainly not for 
such a purpose should we keep up the 
stock of hares in the country. I have 
no hostility whatever to keeping up a 
fair head of game, either of hares or any 
other kind of game, so long as this is 
done under conditions not injurious to 
the farming interest on small holdings, 
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but I do object to a man being deprived 
of the right—of what was made an in- 
alienable right by the Act of 1880—of 
doing what he likes on his own land for 
the protection of his own crops. It is 
because this Bill invades that principle 
that I am hostile to it. Now, I will say 
a word or two upon the operation of the 
Bill as affecting small landholders. I do 
not care about the large farmers, though 
I am glad to hear they are so prosperous 
that they do not care how many hares 
there are on their land. I am not con- 
cerned about such farmers as he in the 
story who, having had three days’ hunt- 
ing and two days’ coursing, did not know 
how to occupy the sixth day. Not for the 
large farmers am I at all solicitous. We 
live in days when everybody is or professes 
to be in favour of the increase of the num- 
ber of small holdings, even the Minister 
for Agriculture is now in favour of this 
principle. And how is this Bill going 
to operate as regards small holdings? 
Ido not see the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley division present, who should 
be ready to protect the right of “the 
small holder to protect his crops. We 
all hope or profess to hope that there 
will be a large increase in the class of 
petit cultivatewrs, who will rear little 
crops of cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, 
peas, and other produce by which they 
will turn a few shillings to aid them in 
the struggle for existence. Suppose a 
hare or two should get among these 
crops in the night just now when it is 
proposed to create a close time, and when 
after a dismal winter we are waiting to 
see the first blades shoot from the 
ground. There is no living creature 
that will discover the first appearance 
of crops sooner than the vagrant hare, 
and you are actually going at the very 
time when hopes of agriculturists are 
rising with the early growth, to prevent 
a man from killing the animal who is 
ready to commence its depredations. A 
more monstrous and absurd proposal 
it is impossible to conceive. If 
this Bill passes its Second Reading 
I shall propose an Amendment that 
every holder of 20 acres or under shall 
have the right to protect his crops ; it is 
not a question of gardens, but of small 
holdings; and another Amendment I 
shall again propose, that no man shall be 
sent to prison for killing a hare on his 

own land for the protection of his own 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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crops. A greater scandal on the admi- 
nistration of justice was never exhibited 
than the sending a man to prison for an 
offence of that character. I look at this 
matter from the point of view of the 
small holder—pro aris et focis—and_ not 
from the view of the country squire 
educated at Eton who rendered the 
phrase “ for his hares and foxes,” which 
perhaps to some country gentlemen 
have the importance the ancient Roman 
attached to aris et focis. But depend 
upon it, there isa very strong feeling on 
this subject among small holders. 1 
regard myself as a law-abiding man, yet 
T should certainly form a sinking fund 
to provide for the fines for my right to 
kill hares in defence of my own crops. 
There are others who may not be able 
to pay the pecuniary penalty, and are 
they to be sent to prison because in 
defending their crops against the depre- 
dations of hares they infringe a regula- 
tion of a County Council? I learn from 
this Bill that it is proposed to impose a 
penalty of 20s. and I am sure a 
magistrate’s clerk must have suggested 
the words “and costs.” Somehow they 
always manage to make the costs con- 
siderably exceed the fine. It is a 
practice against which, while I was at 
the Home Office, I laboured almost in 
vain. A fine of 2s. 6d. or 3s. may carry 
with it costs of 15s. or 20s.; therefore, it 
comes to this : that a man who destroys a 
hare devouring his crops may be fined 
40s. or sent to prison, under this Bill. 
That is a sort of legislation you think 
will commend itself to small holders 
throughout the country? The Parlia- 
ment of 1880 would not have it, and it 
will be a measure of the distinction 
between the Parliament of 1880 and the 
present, if this Billis passed now. My 
hon. Friend has referred again to what I 
have said as to the operation of the 
Game Laws, and I attach great 
importance to that. Ido believe that 
the Act of 1880 had no better effect 
than what it achieved in this—that it 
kept the gamekeeper a great deal off the 
land of the occupier. Formerly he was 
always there, and was regarded very 
much as a spy, and very often as a 
tyrant. I remember once in Yorkshire 
—a county to which, with my hon. 
Friend, 1 belong—talking with a farmer 
soon after the passing of the Act of 1880, 
and the farmer said— 
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“Tt is a very good thing in the Bill, Sir, 
that the kzeper will now have to consddlt us 
instead of insdolt us.” 


That is a very favourable change in the 
relations between them, that the keeper 
has to pay some consideration to the 
occupier if he wants to preserve his game. 
Now my hon. Friend says, how will this 
Bill interfere with a keeper going on a 
man’s land? Well, there are many 
lands on which there are no partridges 
or pheasants, and these can take care of 
themselves ; but the gamekeeper in look- 
ing after hares in close time will be 
brought back on the land in a manner 
that I believe will be very objectionable. 
I do not know what is going to be the 
fortune of this Bill, and I must say that 
having a Minister for Agriculture, I 
think he ought to be here during a dis- 
cussion of this kind. My hon. Friend 
has referred to the “ Wild Birds” Act 
by which the decision of Quarter Sessions 
requires the sanction of the Executive 
Government through the Home Secre- 
tary, and that is a very proper provision, 
and I do not think that in a matter. of 
this kind affecting the agricultural in- 
terests and the conditions of social life 
in the country, we should be without the 
opinion of the Minister for Agriculture. 
For my part I retain my opinion and am 
as strongly opposed to the Bill as ever I 
was. ‘There is nothing I have seen 
during the last ten years with so much 
satisfaction as the marked diminution of 
crime throughout the country. Look at 
our criminal statistics and our prison 
returns. There are fewer people in 
prison and this is due to many causes, 
and is a satisfactory feature of our time. 
Well, it should be a warning to us not 
to create artificial offences. Conceive 
what happens to a man if he comes under 
the operation of a Billsuch as this which 
creates what I call an artificial offence. 
He gets sent to prison, and his wife and 
children are ruined by it. Heisa marked 
man ever after, for he has been im- 
prisoned. But will you persuade that 
man or can you convince anybody that it 
is an offence in the sight of God or man 
deserving imprisonment, that a man has 
killed a hare on his own land? You 
cannot—it is not in the nature of things 
that you can. My hon. Friend, and those 
who support this Bill, cannot have given 
sufficient consideration to these things. 
Conceive the possible effects of this Bill. 
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If one man is sent to prison for killing 
a hare in close time, do you think that 
all the sport you can have can compen- 
sate for the evil done in that way, for 
the evil spirit you will have raised 
through the consciousness of injustice 
suffered, by the creation into an offence 
of an act which is not an offence, and 
for the purpose of promoting an amuse- 
ment which, in itself, I do not condemn ? 
You ought to be extremely careful of the 
consequences of legislation of this kind. 
One of the great causes of the diminu- 
tion in crime is that there are not now 
those convictions for poaching offences 
which some 10 or 20 years ago were a 
reproach to the country. The Game 
Laws produced evils of the gravest 
character. I do not envy the feelings of 
that man on whose estate, and owing to 
over preservation, a murder has taken 
place in a poaching affray. The change 
that has taken place in this direction, 
I am happy to think, is due to the 
Act of 1880. Other causes have operated, 
no doubt, but do not let us, while we are 
talking of improving the conditions of 
life for small holders in the country, do 
anything by inconsiderate, not to say 
selfish, legislation of this kind, which 
may tend to restore a state of things we 
are all glad has ceased to exist. If people 
want to preserve hares they can do so, 
but if they do not want to preserve hares 
any penal legislation to compel that pre- 
servation will bring with it greater evils 
than any advantage that can possibly be 
gained. I entreat the House to consider 
this matter mosé carefully, and to reflect 
whether it is worth while to pass a Bill 
of this character, the benefits of which 
must, in any case, be comparatively small, 
but the social evils of which may be of 
the gravest kind. (2.0.) 

*(2.15.) Cotonen GUNTER (York- 
shire, W.R., Barkstone Ash): I am 
somewhat diffident in following the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir W. Harcourt) in his discursive 
speech, much of which had nothing to 
do with this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the measure as a 
rich man’s Bill. My view of it is just 
the opposite. It is, in my opinion, a 
poor man’s Bill—a tenant farmer’s Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it would 
be very hard if the occupiers of small 
holdings, where carrots and cauliflowers 
and so forth are grown, could not kill 
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hares. But such holdings would come 
naturally under the head of small gar- 
dens, which are exempted from the Bill. 
He also talked about a man doing what 
he likes with his own. I would re- 
mind him, however, of the Wild 
Birds Protection Act, under which 
a farmer near the sea would be prohi- 
bited from shooting at a flock of birds 
settling on his crops. The right hon. 
Gentleman is very anxious to protect 
men with small holdings. On Friday 
last, before I came up from Yorkshire, a 
yeoman of the old school, who owns 
about 50 or 60 acres, came to me and 
asked me to do what I could for this 
Bill. He told me that on the previous 
day he had seen the shepherd of a neigh- 
bouring farmer shoot two hares which 
came on to his ground and died there, 
and they were both does full of young. 
I myself farm nearly 1,000 acres in 
Yorkshire, and so I know pretty well 
what damage is done by hares, and it 
amounts to very little. Rabbits do a 
great deal of damage. Hares sometimes 
stand on their hind legs and eat off the 
shoots of young trees, but, with this 
exception, I consider them very harm- 
less animals. One hon. Member said he 
would not oppose the Bill if it were 
directed against selling alone. He must 
bear in mind that the sale of young 
animals which are not fit for food takes 
place usually in public houses, and they 
are generally paid for in drink. No 
poulterer would buy a hare that is 
heavy with young or giving suck. The 
small holders in Yorkshire are among 
the men who are most anxious for the 
passage of this Bill, and I shall certainly 
go into the Lobby in its favour. 

(2.20.) Mr. H. T. KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): 
As a representative of an agricul- 
tural constituency, I shall give this 
Bill my vote. I hav listened to the 
very long and somewhat discursive 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. I suppose that, in- 
asmuch as certain public matters do not 
appear to him to be of such vital im- 
portance as they used to be, he has spent 
the Recess in studying the provisions of 
this Bill, and I cannot help thinking he 
has discovered a great deal more in it 
than its promoters imagine to be there. 
He has declared that the Bill is an 
indication of an opinion on our part that 
Colonel Gunter 
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what we regard as the agricultural de- 
pression is a mere myth, and that all the 
farmers want is more hares. He said 
that ‘under this Bill, if passed, farmers 
would see their turnip crops gradually 
disappearing. He forgot, however, that 
under the Bill the farmer, or anyone 
else, could snare, or kill, or trap a hare 
during the month in which the turnip 
crop exists ; unless, indeed, in Hampshire, 
agriculture is conducted differently from 
what it is in the rest of England. The 
two points on which the Division will 
shortly be taken are these: Is it true 
that under the existing legislation hares 
are, in many parts of the country, 
nearly extinct, and do the people who 
will be most affected by this Bill desire 
it? The right hon. Gentleman denies 
that in many parts of the country hares 
are nearly extinct. Respecting my own 
district, I can assert positively that a 
hare is now a very rare animal. Where 
formerly there were 50 there is now 
one. In the Island of Sheppey, which 
forms part of my constituency, the 
farmers combine to preserve hares for 
coursing purposes, and to shoot a hare 
there would be considered as greata 
crime as to shoot a fox in hunting 
counties. I believe that the reason why 
farmers do not generally preserve hares 
is that they find it difficult to combine, 
and they shoot those they find on their 
land because they think if they ‘do not 
someone else will. I shall vote for the 
Second Reading, believing that the 
Measure is desired by the agricultural 
population and that it will be beneficial 
and useful. 

(2.26.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I understood the 


hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
moved the Second Reading to say 
that a large numter of Petitions, 


numerously signed, have been presented 
in favour of the Bill, as contrasted with 
only one signature against it. I do not 
know when those Petitions were pre- 
sented, but I find that during the pre- 
sent Session there have been only two 
presented in its favour, with 94 signa- 
tures. 

CotoneL. DAWNAY: I said when the 
Bill was first brought in five years ago. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: I wonder the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman does not see 
what conclusion should be drawn from 
that. In past time there was a degree 
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of feeling in favour of this Bill, but now 
that feeling has passed away, and during 
the present Session there have been only 
two small Petitions in supportof it. Surely 
if it had been thought that hares were 
becoming extinct there would have been 
a general outcry. Farmers find that 
hares which have been preserved on 
their neighbours’ lands descend upon 
them and devour their crops, doing 
enormous mischief. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said that Lord 
Durham had no difficulty in the mining 
district in Durham in preserving hares. 
Of course, if the population is unani- 
mously in favour of preserving hares 
there would be no difficulty, bat if not 
why should you pass a Bill which would 
enable hares to feed on the crops of 
those who do not desire it? The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said he had re- 
ceived a communication from the Society 
of Advocates in Aberdeen in favour of 
the Bill, but I do not think he has 
shown that there is much popular sym- 
pathy with it. Statements are made 
upon this point which vary considerably. 
I remember that it used to be said that 
two hares would eat as much as one 
sheep, and nowadays when we hear so 
much about the absolute necessity of 
avoiding any interference with the food 
of the people, we find that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have no hesitation in sup- 
porting a Bill which will have the inju- 
rious effect on the food of the country 
which has already been described. In 
my opinion the time of day for this sort 
of thing is past, and that if people own- 
ing or occupying land in any particular 
district desire to preserve hares for any 
purpose there is no difficulty in the way 
of their doing so, as has been pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. We, however, 
object to the passage of a Bill which will 
have the effect of producing an addi- 
tional number of ground game at the 
cost of a far more than proportionate 
value of the people’s food. 

*(2.30.) Tus UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror tat HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart Worttey, Hallam, 
Sheffield): I wish to speak in the 
interests of those who may be’ desig- 
nated as the moor-edge farmers, who 
will be specially affected by the passage 
of this Bill. A very large portion of 
my constituency extends up to the 
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moor-edge in a large agricultural and 
pastoral district, and I may say that, 
speaking solely in my individual capacity, 
and as the mouthpiece of my own 
constituency, but not in any sense as 
representing the Government, I shall 
support the Bill in compliance with the 
urgentrepresentations I have received. 
I wish to emphasise the fact that I do 
so in the interests of the humbler classes 


"—the small moor edge formers and the 


working men in the adjoining town, 
who follow the ancient, wholesome 
English practice of hunting the hare 
with harriers, following them on foot. The 
records of the organis: tion of packs of 
hounds for this purpose goes back for 
centuries, and the sport is regarded as 
ancient, honourable, and wholesome. 
Having regard to the urgent repre- 
sentations that have been made to my- 
self, I cannot believe that the farmers 
in the constituency of the last speaker, 
which adjoins my own, wish to see 
the Bill defeated. These farmers 
think that a close time for hares 
is the only thing that will save their 
sport. There are two things which they 
s y—first, that the sale of immature 
hares goes on in consequence of the 
absence of the close time, a fact which 
I recommend to the appreciative atten- 
tion of the House in view of the circum- 
stance that the Bill contains no clause 
dealing with the sale of hares. In the 
second place, they say that though the 
farmer has the fullest right to spare 
hares during the proposed close season, an 
unfortunate effect of the Act of 1880 is 
the production of a belief that hares are 
common property, and that any one may 
go anywhere and kill them as freely as 
he pleases. It was not foreseen that 
this would lead to the gradual ex- 
tinction of the females during the pro- 
posed close season, and that this would 
involve the extinction of the sport. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has very properly invited the 
attention of the House to the case of the 
small men. It is on behalf of the small 
men that I now speak, and I cannot 
think the resources of draftsmanship 
would be unable to amend the Bill so as 
to meet the cases of’farmers whose crops 
are being destroyed by the over-preserva- 
tion of hares. If that objection were got 
rid of, there does not seem to be any 
other objection to the Bill which could 
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not be dealt with in Committee. It may 
be right to give to County Councils such 
a discretion as was given to a Govern- 
ment Department with respect to wild 
birds ; but the absence of a controlling 
authority in a State Department 
is no reason for objecting to the 
principle of the Bill. The right hon. 
Member for Derby asked whether 
masters of harriers had any difficulty in 
finding hares. It may be they have no 
such difficuity in the neighbourhood of 
the New Forest; but the smaller and 
humbler classes on the moor edge have 
sent me here to say that they do have 
great difficulty in finding hares. The 
House may judge from the absence of 
Ministers from the Treasury Bench that 
the Government will view the passing of 
the Bill ina philosophic spirit ; and for 
myself I hope the House will give a 
Second Reading to a Bill the principle 
of which is that a tenant shall have the 
same rights as a landlord in ground 
game, and neither more nor less. 

(2.36.) Mr. C. WILSON (Kingston-on- 
Hull): I desire to say a few words for 
the purpos? of explaining why IJ regard 
this Bill as a measure of a reactionary 
character. It has been sa‘d that the 
measure has the almost unanimous 
approval of the farmers of this country ; 
but, for my part, I can hardly believe 
that you coula get a meeting of the 
farming interest in any large agricul- 
tural district at which, if the question 
were put as to whether those present 
were in favour of this Bill or not, the 
unanimous vote of the farming interest 
would not be raised against it. [Several 
hon. Mempers: No, no.} Hon. Mem- 
bers say “ No,” but I have had a con- 
siderable amount of experience, and 
possess a certain amount of knowledge 
of what are the opinions of the farmers 
on this game question, and I maintain 
that my opinion is correct. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
has made a somewhat lengthened speech 
on the subject, and has gone into almost 
every detail connected with the question. 
To my mind, at any rate, the arguments 
he has adduced against the Bill are such 
as it is absolutely impossible to confute. 
Perhaps the arguments which of all 
others would have most weight with 
me is that this Bill in reality proposes 
to create a new sort of crime or 
offence that will tend to bring the 
Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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agricultural population under the ban of 
the law. ‘To my mind, even if one man 
in a village should be convicted and 
punished for an offence under this Bill, 
that would be almost in itself a sufficient 
argument against the Bill. If it be true 
that a larger number of hares is wanted 
in different parts of the country, that is 
a matter which depends very largely on 
the good feeling of the farmers. If the 
farmers consider it to their advantage 
that hares should be preserved they 
have the means of keeping them up, 
the hardship resulting from the increase 
of ground game is one which is un- 
doubtedly felt more keenly by those 
occupying the small holdings than by 
the occupiers of the larger and wealthier 
farms. If the farmers are to be de- 
prived of the means of guarding them- 
selves against the heavy damage which 
may otherwise be done to their crops at 
such a season as this, the result may be 
almost the entire ruin of the poorer class 
of agriculturists. We see, however, now 
that the question is being fully argued, 
that hon. Members on the opposite side 
of the House are ready almost as a solid 
body to support this measure, though I 
trust that on this side we shall find very 
few who are willing to vote forit. I 
think I have seen it stated in the public 
Press that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who has introduced this Bill does 
not propose to stand again for. a seat in 
Parliament. Therefore his action in 
this matter may be of little mo- 
ment with regard to his _ constitu- 
ency, but I very much doubt whe- 
ther several hon. Members who are 
supporting this Bill will not find when 
they go: before their constituencies in 
the agricultural districts that those 
electors will take a very different view 
of what is for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural interests from that which is 
taken on the other side of the House. 
There can be little doubt that any good 
landlord who is desirous of preserving 
ground game can easily obtain the good 
will of his tenants, and thus obtain as 
many hares as he may desire. My own 
experience is shat such, as a rule, is the 
good nature of the tenant farmers that 
they would rather suffer from an excess 
of game than willingly disoblige their 
landlords. One of the difficulties which 
has to be faced in dealing with this 
question is that of selling hares out of 
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season. We know that there is a Jarge 
and constant importation of foreign 
hares from Russia, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. They are brought here in con- 
siderable quantities, and sold at very 
reasonable rates. Only last week the 
question was brought before the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce, and a serious 
complaint was made against the passing 
of a Bill making it illegal to sell game 
at this season, because such a measure 
would have the effect of depriving a 
portion of the population of a cheap 
article of food. It must be remembered 
that times have greatly changed in re- 
gard to the means of furnishing food 
for the people. Communication be- 
tween this country and the Continent is 
now so rapid that we can obtain game 
from Norway, Sweden, Russia, and other 
countries by steam vessels which bring 
that game to us at the cheapest rates. 
This sort of thing did not exist in former 
years. One of the arguments in favour of 
this Bill is that it will increase the food of 
the people. The tendency of legislation 
of this kind is in the opposite direction. 
It imposes restrictions on the importa- 
tion of food, and is a Protectionist mea- 
sure which operates against the com- 
moner. Foreign game is extremely 
cheap. At the Hull Chamber of Com- 
merce, two or three days since, one of 
the members made a long statement on 
the subject. He said in the Port of 


- Hull alone he had imported 89,000 head 


of game—partridges, ptarmigans, hares, 
and black game. Ptarmigans cost 1s. 8d. 
a brace; partridges, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
hares, ls. 3d. to 3s. All this game was 
distributed in a perfectly sound condi- 
tion. The tendency of all legislation of 
this sort is to interfere with the natural 
course of trade, and it is a false argu- 
ment to say that it would increase the 
source of food, because the Bill would 
prohibit the sale of hares during the 
close season, and in consequence would 
prohibit the sale of foreign game at the 
same time. I am of opinion that we 
have a great deal too much legislation of 
this kind. I believe that this is alto- 
gether a retrograde measure ; and if the 
farmers were canvassed, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the enormous ma- 
jority of them would be found opposed 
to the Bill. 

(2.50.) Sir H. JAMES (Bary, Lanca- 





shire): I was one of those responsible 
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for the Ground Game Act of 1880, and 
I should like now to explain why 1 am 
going to vote for this Bill. My right 
hon. Friend.the Member for Derby, as 

the author of that Act, was entitled to 
object to this measure passing into law. 
But I think we ought to take into con- 
sideration this fact, that we have now 
had 11 years’ experience of the Act of 
1880, and have had an opportunity of 
seeing the effect of its provisions. I 
believe my right hon. Friend has opposed 
this Bill mainly in the interests of the 
tenant farmer, and in that view I en- 
tirely concur. I do not think this is a 
question in which the interests of the 
landlord ought at all to be considered. 
I do not think that objeetionable person, 
the shooting tenant, ought at all to be 
considered. The only persons who I 
think are entitled to any consideration 
are the tenant farmers directly, and the 
public in a minor degree. In that view 
we have to determine whether this Bill 
should become law or not. With that 
object I have endeavoured to ascertain 
the opinion of the persons chiefly 
concerned, and I declare that of 
the scores of farmers whose opinion 
I asked, I found not one but would, 
if he had the opportunity, vote in 
favour of this Bill. [Sir W. Har- 
court: No.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man must have seen a different class 
of tenant farmers to those I saw. In 
1880 the tenant farmer had no interest 
whatever in the hares; they belonged 
to the landowner except under yery 
peculiar conditions, and never belonged 
to the tenant farmer. For 11 years the 
hares have belonged as much to the 
tenants as to the owners. The object of 
the Act of 1880 was to prevent the evil 
of excessive ground game, and under 
that measure the tenant farmers have 
had the right to destroy it, and certainly, 
so far as hares are concerned, the tenant 
farmer has the remedy in his own hands. 
Having that right he is perfectly satisfied. 
It is said by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull that he can preserve if he likes. 
He cannot do so, because no tenant 
farmer could exercise the right of pre- 
serving without affecting the whole dis- 
trict. . And I would say that this taking 
of the female hare is a brutal act, besides 
which the hares are in such a condition 
that they are not fit. for human food in 
many instances. 
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Mr. H. J. WILSON: Why should 
not the buyer distinguish ? 

Sir H. JAMES: How many buyers 
could decide which hare ampng a large 
consignment is or is not fit for human 
food? But, apart from the right to 
shoot, given by the Act of 1880, many 
tenant farmers by a good understanding 
with their landlords, and all owners, have 
the right to take, and for the purpose 
of coursing in closed grounds—a sport 
which I do not assume is commendable 
—is worth 15s., a sum which is con- 
stantly realised. I know what would be 
said to hon. Members opposite atany far- 
mers’ ordinary or agricultural meeting if 
they voted against this Bill. Not one 
of them but knows there is a strong 
feeling in the agricultural districts in 
favour of this Bill. It seems to be the 
Borough Members and not the County 
Members who are against the measure, 
and the constituencies of the Borough 
Members have no opportunity of know- 
ing what has been the effect of the Act 
of 1880. Tam very glad tosee that my 
right hon. Friend’s position did not 
meet with a complete echo from 
his usual supporters. 1 find the 
name of that veteran sportsman the 
Member for Swansea on the back of the 
Bill, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Durham and the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras, the latter of 
whom generally shows strong Liberal 
tendencies, are also responsible for this 
Bill, by the success of which I feel sure 
the tenant farmers would be gratified. 

*(2.59.) Mr. A. PEASE (York): The 
hon. Member for Hull said that if the 
farmers were canvassed their votes 
would be found unanimously against 
this measure. In the district of Cleve- 
land a tenant farmer wko neither shot, 
hunted with harriers, or coursed, under- 
took to ascertain the opinion of the tenant 
farmers there, and in only one instance 
was there any opposition to a close time. 
I regard this Bill entirely as a farmer's 
Bill. Large landowners will always 
have an opportunity of preserving hares 
on their estate, but many a small farmer 
who desires to have a few hares on his 
holding may be deprived of them 
through the conduct of one ill-natured 
.nan. There was one portion of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby with which I sympathised 
warmly,and that was the part in which he 
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pointed out the tendency in the Bill to 
bring the gamekeeper on the land of the 
tenant farmer. I believe that the game- 
keeper is often a nuisance to the tenant 
farmer, and I should, if I thought the 
Bill would lead to the intervention of the 
gamekeeper, vote against it. But Ido 
not believe it will have that effect. I 
look on the Bill as placing in the hands 
of the County Council a very desirable 
power. If we have any confidence in 
that body we have sufficient to justify 
us in entrusting it with a matter of this 
sort. For my part, Iam quite content 
to place this matter in the hands of the 
people, feeling confident that they will 
deai justly with all classes of the 
community. 

(3.3.) Sir F. T. MAPPIN (York, 
W.R., Hallamshire): This is a matter in 
which ‘the generai public are said to 
have a deep interest. Now I have had 
no communication from any of my con- 
stituents on the subject, and I feel 
satisfied that had they entertained any 
strong opinions on it they would have 
applied to their Parliamentary Represen- 
tative. Gentlemen who support this Bill 
desire to have the state of things renewed 
which existed before the Bill of 1880 
was passed. If they succeed in their 
object there will be a great outcry not 
only from the tenant farmers, but from 
all the landed classes except those who 
enjoy the sport of killing hares. Any- 
one who has had large experience in 
preserving game knows well it is not 
merely the corn and turnips consumed 
which constitute the great loss; they 
know that hares do an immense amount 
of damage by treading down the barley 
field. Again, as we have been told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, since 1880 the tenant farmers © 
have experienced much less trouble and 
annoyance from the gamekeepers, and 
we certainly ought not to desire to re- 
introduce the friction which existed 
before 1880. I therefore hope that the 
House will not assent to this Bill being 
read a second time. 

(3.5.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I do not think that any 
justification has been shown for this Bill. 
Has it been proved that a decrease has 
occurred in the number of hares since 
the Bill of 1880 was passed ? There is, in 
fact, a total absence of statistics on the 
point. This is an attempt by a side 
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wind to doaway with the benefits arising 
under the Act of 1880, and itis not an 
honest, straightforward endeavour to 
repeai that Act. The Bill itself is full 
of anomalies. Are we to understand 
that one County Council may fix one 
close time for hares, and the adjoining 
County Council a different close time ? 
May one County Council adopt this Act 
and another refuse to enforce it? Is 
there to be a close time for hares 
and not for leverets? This Bill 
will create new offences; it will make 
that an offence not only to kill hares, but 
to do anything with the intention of 
killing a hare. I say that all these 
anomalies arise from the fact that this 
isan attempt by a side wind to do away 
with the benefits which have un- 
doubtedly accrued to the tenant farmer 
from the Game Act of 1880. 

(3.9.) Str J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.): 
I wish to know if allotments and nursery 
gardens are to be excluded from the 
operation of the Bill? The answer to 
that question will influence the votes of 
a good many hon. Members. 

CotoxeL DAWNAY, interposing, said : 
Tintend in Committee to ‘move a new 
clause expressly providing that the Bill 
is not to apply in cases where a hare or 
leveret has been killed, wounded, or 
taken inside a 1iursery or other garden. 

Sir J. KINLOCH : How about allot- 
ments and small holdings ? 

CotoneL DAWNAY : I will consider 
that point. 

Sir J. KINLOCH : I should like that 
point to be clearly explained. There are 
many small holdings and allotments in 
the country, and the occupiers of them 
ought to have some means of protecting 
themselves. I have known cases in which 
hares have in the course of one night 
destroyed half an acre of cabbages, and, 
unless the Bill provides for such cases, it 
cannot be satisfactory. 

*(3.10.) Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 
S.E., Heywood) : I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the Preamble of the Bill, which 
says that hares form an important 
article of food, and that owing to their 
marketable value it is important to pro- 
vide for their protection during the 
breeding season. There is no question 


more important than that of the supply 
of food to our ever-increasing popula- 
tion; but the evidence adduced before 
- two Select Committees of this House on 
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the Game Laws conclusively proved that 
there is great loss in the production of 
this kind of food; and Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read, who will, I suppose, be accepted 
as an authority on the subject, told the 
second Committee that hares cost from - 
two to three times as much as they are 
worth when they are killed, so that to 
produce hares worth 10s. costs £1 or 
30s. On that ground, and on that 
ground alone, I think this Bill ought to 
be opposed. I represent a constituency 
75 per cent. of whose food is imported, 
and it is a matter of vast moment to 
them that nothing shall be done to 
hinder a free supply of food. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bury said that one farmer would 
destroy all the game in a district. But 
surely he would only destroy that on his 
own farm. 

Sir H. JAMES: Hares travel. 

Mr. HOYLE: True, they travel to 
where the food is best; so that if a 
farmer is more skilful than his neighbours 
—if he grows a better and more nutri- 
tious kind of food he will be the sufferer, 
for he will provide the food for the 
hares. The fact that hares do travel 
will make against the successful enforce- 
ment of the Bill by the County Councils : 
one County Council may order a close 
time for hares and another may not. It 
was proved in evidence before the Select 
Committee that hares will travel four 
miles in one night to their food and 
then go back to their seat. One witness, 
a farmer, told the Committee that one 
severe winter hares had travelled that 
distance to a field in which his turnips 
were stacked, and the result was that 
the whole of his crop was destroyed. 
What I wish to point out is, that 
instead of this Bill tending to increase 
the food supply of this country it will 
have the contrary effect. Every vote 
given in favour of the Bill will, in the 
large cities and boroughs, be interpreted 
as a vote for destroying food which 
should be devoted to the support of the 
people. 

(3.15.) Me. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): I have no 
wish to delay the Division, but I desire 
to press the point raised by my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Perth, as 
the answer to that will determine our 
attitude towards the Bill. The big 
farmers can look after themselves, and, 
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as far as I have been able to discover, 
they are in favour of the Bill, rightly or 
wrongly. But I am one of those who 
believe in the growth of small holdings. 
We know that hares are very destruc- 
‘tive to cottager’s gardens and allotments, 
and I want to know what the hon. and 
. gallant Member opposite means by the 
vague term “garden.” If he merely 
means nurseries, then in the interests 
of those who cannot defend themselves 
I shall vote against the Bill. The large 
farmer is able to defend and protect 
himself; it is the small holder who 
requires to be protected in this matter, 
and if the hon. and gallant Member who 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill 
will say frankly and plainly that he will 
exclude from the Measure all holdings 
not exceeding five acres, I will vote for 
it. Otherwise I shall vote against the 
Bill, and I would urge hon. Members who 
are in favour of small holdings to con- 
sider the enormous damage that may be 
done to this small class of people if the 
Bill is passed without some such pro- 
tection as that to which I have referred. 

*(3.17.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I shall oppose the Bill, for as 
far as I can gather there is no demand 
whatever for it except on the part of 
sporting men. The statement in the 
Preamble of the Bill as to the Measure 
being in favour of the food supply of 
the country is, I believe, absolutely in- 
correct. ‘I'he food supply has nothing 
at all to do with the Bill, and I have the 
means of knowing this. I represent in 
the London Common Council one of the 
largest wards in the Metropolis, and a 
ward in which many of the great markets 
are situated, and directly any question 
arises affecting the food supply of the 
people the representatives of the ward 
are at once approached by those who 
conduct the markets. But neither last 
Session nor this have I received from 
these people any inquiry about, or 
demand for, this Bill, though, when the 
Possession of Game Bill was before 
Parliament, they immediately called on 
their representatives to oppose the 
Measure because it was prejudicial to 
the food supply of the country. There- 
fore, if this Bill were in favour of the 
food supply, as it purports to be, those 
connected with the largest markets of 
the country would have immediately 
requested hon. Members to support 
Mr. Winterbotham 
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it on that ground alone. In the 
absence of such evidence I am 
justified in repeating that the Bill has 
really nothing to do with the food supply 
of the nation. All the arguments that 
have been urged in favour of the Bill 
have been more or less on sporting 
grounds, especially that form of sporting 
known as coursing. I know of no more 
cruel sport than coursing, which is kept 
up simply for purposes of betting and 
gambling, and if for no other reason than 
this I shall consider it to be my duty to 
oppose the Bill. We have been told that 
farmers want the Bill, but as far as my 
experience goes—and I have been about 
the country to some extent—I have 
found that the farmers have always 
opposed the keeping of hares altogether, 
because they are against the agricultural 
interest. It is all very well to say that 
the county Members are all in favour 
of the Bill. We know that they do not 
always have regard for the interests of 
the tenant farmers as was proved by 
their action on the Tithes Bill. I trust 
that after the able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the member for Derby, 
those who desire to promote agricultural 
interests will feel it their duty to vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
At any rate on the grounds I have men- 
tioned I shall vote against the Bill, and 
Iam sure that in doing so I shall be 
acting in the best interests of the farmers 
of the three Kingdoms. 
(3.22.) The House divided :—Ayes 
124 ; Noes 63.—(Div. List, No. -118.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY BILL.—(No. 19.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


(3.35) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, I do not propose to 
trouble the House with many remarks. 
If I may judge from the interest taken 
in the question of the attendance of Re- 
gistrars at marriages of Nonconformists, 
the principle embodied in this Bill is ripe 
for settlement. Already a Bill relating 


to the attendance of Registrars at the * 
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marriages of Nonconformists, intro- 
duced” by a Conservative Member, has 
reached the Committee stage, and I 
apprehend that the only question is, how 
the object and principle of the measure 
is to be carried out. The object of this 
Bill, so far as the question of Registrars 
is concerned, is identical to that of the 
Bill to which I have just referred, and, 
therefore, I think I may fairly claim 
approval of my Bill in that respect. I 
have been reproached or taken to task by 
some friends of mine for not proceeding 
in the matter of Registrars upon wholly 
different lines. It has been suggested 
to me it would have been better if, in- 
stead of permitting marriages in all cases 
to take place without the presence of a 
Registrar, I had provided that the 
attendance of a Registrar should be com- 
pulsory at all marriages. The reason 
why I did not find myself able to pro- 
ceed upon that line was that Ihave brought 
in this measure for the purpose of re- 
moving a grievance suffered by a large 
section of my constituents. An instance 
has been brought under my notice of a 
bridal party coming to a chapel in the 
town of Camborne for the purpose of 
having the marriage ceremony performed, 
and being compelled to wait for over an 
hour while the Registrar was found. I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
simplest way of obviating such incon- 
venience in the future is to dispense with 
the presence of the Registrar altogether 
at marriages. I propose that the regula- 
tion laid down in respect to the Noncon- 
formist denomination shall apply also to 
the Church of England, and it is because 
T am endeavouring to assimilate the law 
in respect to all denominations that I use 
so large and general a title to my 
Bill as the Religious Equality Bill. 
I think the House will agree with me 
that it is better in the interests of 
Christianity and of the different denomi- 
nations, that all these causes of friction 
should be swept away, and that we 
should, where no privileges are infringed, 
or even where unjust privileges are in- 
fringed, endeavour to place different 
classes of Christians.on an equal footing. 
I hope Members on both sides of ‘the 
House will, therefore, accept the principle 
of the Bill. I think the view I have 
taken will commend itself to those who 
are more particularly associated with the 
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cannot see the reason for it, I can un- 
doubiedly appreciate the point of view 
of those who are closely associated with 
the Church of England respecting the 
attendance ‘of a civil officer at their re- 
ligious ceremonies. In the proposal I 
make I offer relief to all the clergy of 
the Church of England, and impose no 
onerous burden on them in any sense. 
I propose {o relieve them from the duty 
which I should imagine to be a more or 
less burdensome one of keeping registers 
in the parish churches. I do not sa 

they shall not keep them, if they think 
it desirable, but I propose to require that 
the register shall be kept by duly ap- 
pointed civil officials, and that the clergy 
shall be relieved of all liability in con- 
nection therewith. The machinery I 
propose is this: the certificate or licence 
for marriage having been issued in the 
first instance by the Registrar, the parties 
will go to the church or chape! with 
such a certificate or licence and hand it 
to the officiating clergyman or minister, 
who will fill it up according to the pro- 
perly authorised form. It will be signed 
by the clergyman or minister, the parties 
to the marriage, and at least two wit- 
nesses, and sent by the clergyman or 
minister in a registered envelope, free 
of charge, to the Superintendent Regis- 
trar of the district. There are, of course, 
certain provisions for the prevention of 
fraud and the prevention of unautho- 
rised marriages, and so on. I do not 
say the Bill is perfect in these parti- 
culars, but they do not affect the prin- 
ciple of the measure. I may say, how- 
ever, that one provision is that when 
a certificate or licence has been issued by 
the Superintendent Registrar it shall not 
be valid for more than three calendai 
months. The second part of the Bill 
relates to the Amendment of the Burial 
Law, but only one of its provisions em- 
bodies any considerable departure from 
the present law. I take it that the 

question of the reduction of the notice 
from 48 hours to 24 hours is one of 
detail which will not be a matter of reli- 
gious controversy. The reason for such 
a provision is that in many years it is 
very difficult to give so long a notice as 
48 hours, and in some cases of disease it 

may ke really a matter of sanitary 
regulation that the length of notice’ 
should be reduced. Sub-section 4 pré-' 
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during which burials may take place. 
At present they cannot take place after 
3 o'clock. I propose that they shall 
be allowed to take place up to sunset. 
As to Sub-section 5, dealing with the 
question of fees, the Nonconformists feel 
it to be a great grievance that when they 
bury their dead they should have to pay 
the fees, not to their own minister who 
performs the ceremony, but to the 
elergyman of the parish church, who has 
nothing whatever to do with it. I should 
not object to an Amendment giving the 
Nonconformist minister half the fees. 
By Sub-section 6 I have endeavoured to 
alter the law in favour of Noncon- 
formists in a few small matters, such as 
permission to have the church bell 
tolled, and to have the use of planks, &c., 
and the aid of the officials of the Church 
in connection with burials. Then there 
is a provision that if any representative 
of a deceased person has been buried in 
the graveyard of a Church, and the 
representatives of a relative desire that 
his body should be buried in the same 
place, this shall be permitted, although 
he is not resident in the same parish. It 
may be suggested that non-parishioners 
have no recognised right to burial in the 
parish churchyard, and therefore the 
present law, which permits a clergyman 
to refuse to allow a Nonconformist 
minister to take part in the service in 
such a case, is perfectly reasonable. 
But a case has occurred in the 
last few weeks in the City of Truro, 
which shows what scandal and annoy- 
ance may arise from the present 
provisions of the law. On the 13th of 
February last a lady was buried in the 
graveyard of St. Mary’s parish, Truro. 
The custodian of the burial ground is 
the Rev. Canon Burt, sub-dean of the 
Cathedral of Truro; and, although the 
lady was a Wesleyan, Canon Burt 
refused to allow the Rev. W. H. 
Thompson, the resident superintendent 
of the district, to take any part in the 
service, solely on the ground, as stated 
in the Press and not contradicted, that 
the lady at the time of her death was 
not residing within the limits of the 
parish to which the graveyard belonged, 
although she had resided for 40 years 
within the limits of the parish. Her 
father had been one of the ministers 
appointed at Truro when the Wesleyan 
Chapel of St. Mary’s parish was built, 
Mr. Conybeare 
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and two of her sons are at the present 
time Wesleyan ministers. A great deal 
of ill-feeling has been occasioned by 
this refusal of Canon Burt, who, being a 
new comer, may perhaps be excused for 
not understanding the strong feeling 
which prevails in the district. The 
irritation has been intensified by the 
refusal of Canon Burt at a Vestry 
meeting to allow any reference to be 
made to the subject, on the flimsy pretext 
that no notice had been given of the 
intention to bring it forward. I have 
only to add, that although this lady 
whose burial was the occasion of this 
dispute was not at the time of her death 
a resident within the boundaries of the 
parish, her place of residence was within 
a stone’s throw, she having removed 
from one part of the street to another, 
which was some 200 or 300 yards 
beyond the parish boundary. The 
refusal, therefore, was an arbitrary act, 
to say the least of it, because this lady 
was living within the limits of the city. 
She had not removed to a distant part of 
the country, but was living close to the 
parish within which she had lived 
for 40 years, and in the grave-yard 
of which parish her nearest and dearest 
relatives had been buried. I think 
it will be agreed this was an unnecessary 
and unfortunate raising of religious 
prejudices and animosities, and it is 
desirable that such should not occur 
under the law of this country. I have 
no doubt that other Members can bring 
forward cases illustrating this point, 
and in justification of such a provision 
as this I have referred to and contained 
in Sub-section 3 of Clause 15. This, I 
propose, with a sincere desire to put an 
end to such cases of unseemly strife 
between members of the same religion, 
though of different denominations. For 
this purpose I ask to be allowed to 
move the Second Reading of a Bill, the 
principle of which I hope that the 
House on reflection may be disposed to 
accept. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill .be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Conybeare.) 


*(4.4.) Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford 
University): I rise to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months, and in doing so it is not my 
intention to trouble the House with an 
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elaborate argument, for I think I can 


show in a very few words that the pro- 


visions of the Bill are not such as the 
House can possibly accept at the mere 
suggestion of the hon.. Member, My 
primary objection is to the title of the 
Bill as being altogether misleading, it 
does not indicate the contents. It is 
called a Bill for Promoting Religious 
Equality, a high-sounding title indeed. 
Religious equality, no doubt, is a subject 
of grave importance, but it is hardly to 
be dealt with, I think, by the removal of 
@ grievance under which the hon. 
Member says Nonconformists suffer in 
the county he represents. To bring 
about religious equality in its full sense, 
of course we 'must do a great deal more 
than the hon. Member proposes in his 
Bill. We must disestablish the Church 
of England in the first place, and we 
must provide for an alteration in the 
law which requires that the Sovereign 
of this Kingdom shall be a member of 
the Church. No one from the title 
would suppose that the Billis to remove 
particular grievance such as the hon. 
Member has alluded to. If the hon. 
Member wishes to secure religious 
equality let him go to the root of the 
whole matter and bring forward a 
proposition for disestablishing the 
Church of England, and see what the 
House thinks of that. For my part, I doubt 
if religious equality can ever be secured, 
but, at any rate, it cannot be accomplished 
hy this Bill. So far as the Bill relates 
4o the marriage grievance and the 
attendance of Registrars, upon which 
there is a great deal to be said, that 
surely is a matter upon which we are 
hardly entitled to enter here, for there 
is before the House a Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Atkinson), to which, on the part of the 
Government, notices of Amendment 
have been given, notices which exceed 
ithe extent of the Bill itself. I only 
mention this as showing how important 
the subject is considered by the Govern- 
ment; and if there is a grievance it is 
desirable should be removed, and if it 
an be done on fair consideration of all 
interests, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to the removal of . that grievance. 
But this can be done within the four 
<orners of the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincolnshire, amended 
as is proposed by the Government. But 
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to suppose that this Bill will accomplish 
the great object indicated by the title is 
an entire delusion, and though the 
country might well be startled on seeing 
the record of this Wednesday’s proceed- 
ings, and on being informed that the 
House of Commons had resolved upon 
religious equality—because a Bill for 
that object, introduced by the hon. 
Member for Camborne, has been read a 
second time—I think a very little 
examination will show that the title is 
delusive. Then, to follow up those 
objections which begin with the title of 
the Bill, I find the first clause covers the 
whole of the churches and chapels in 
the Kingdom, and the Registrar is to 
affix a notice on all the buildings where 
marriages may be solemnised. Now, I 
do not think we want such notices stuck 
up on all our ancient churches that 
people may knew that therein marriages 
may be solemnised. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not mean 
that in recognised places like churches 
this should be done, but in chapels of 
ease. I have seen such notices exhibited. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: That disposes 
of that point. And then I come to 
Clause 5, which proposes that the legal 
hour for marriage shall be extended to 
five o’clock. This is, I think, altogether 
undesirable. Five o’clock means after 
daylight during part of the year, 
and this is a perfectly gratuitous 
change in the law for which, so 
far as I know, nobody asks. Then 
I come to what is perhaps a still more 
important innovation proposed by the 
Bill, the reduction of the period of 
notice of funerals required under the 
Burials Act. On this I may make the 
preliminary remark that the Burials Act 
was the result of much discussion in 
this House, and the outcome of a long 
and embittered controversy, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Denbigh (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was the 
hero of that settlement of the question 
to which my friends and I offered 
strenuous opposition. But we found 
ourselves in a minority, and it became 
the law of the land. I put it to the 
House now, is it worth while to rake 
up again the embers of that old con- 
troversy? I put it to hon. Members 
above and below the Gangway, is it 
worth while from time to time to propose 
further alterations and irritate the minds 
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of Church people, who had much to bear 
in that settlement, and have had many 
grievances, sentimental you may say, to 
getover? Ido notthinkitis. Ithink 
the House will agree with me that the 
period of notice is not at all too long to 
allow of the accommodation of arrange- 
ments, which are not after all always 
very convenient. The relations between 
the clergyman of a parish and Non- 
conformist ministers arc not always of 
the most friendly character, and it is 
just possible that Nonconformists, either 
the minister or the friends of the 
deceased, taking advantage of the very 
letter of the law might, under the pro- 
posed alteration, give the very minimum 
of notice and maximum of inconvenience. 
Again, the proposed alteration in the 
hours of burial gives so much less time 
for accommodation of arrangements, and 
increases the opportunity for friction. 
In these matters we all desire to avoid, 
as far as possible, anything that may 
give rise to religious animosities and 
friction, and to shorten the period of 
notice and the interval for making 
arrangements will increase the possibility 
of difficulties arising. Then a great 
objection arises upon the 4th sub-sec- 
tion of Clause 15, which proposes that 
burials under the principal Act shall be 
allowed between ten and sunset on any 
day in the year without exception. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The hon. Mem- 
ber will not find the words “ on any day ” 
in the Bill. The Bill is subject to the 
principal Act of 1880, which, I think, 
excludes certain days. My Bill must be 
read in conjunction with the Burial 
Laws Amendment Act. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Of course if 
there are exceptions my objection does 
not apply in the same degree—— 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I only wish to 
point out that the hon. Gentleman is 
reading into the sub-section words that 
are not in it, and that is hardly fair. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Well, I may be 
mistaken, and I will not press the point 
until I have referred to the Burials Act. 
At any rate, the hours for funerals are 
to be extended to sunset, and this I can- 
not but think is an uncalled for and un- 
desirable alteration of the terms of 
settlement arrived at when the Burials 
Act was passed. Another objection 
arises on the 5th sub-section by which 
it is proposed that the burial fees shall 
Mr, J. G. Talbot 
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no longer be paid to the incumbent, but 
to the person officiating at the burial. 
This clearly is a departure from the 
settlement which Parliament in_ its 
wisdom arrived at, and which naturally 
recognises the receipt of fees as part of 
the income of the incumbent. By the 
3rd sub-section of the 15th clause the 
Bill provides that— 

‘“‘ Where any relatives of the deceased person 
have been buried in the graveyard of a parti- 
cular parish or church, and the person having 
charge of or being responsible for the burial of 
the deceased person desires that such person 
shall be buried in the same place, or where such 
deceased person has expressed such desire, the 
burial shall be permitted in such graveyard, 
notwithstanding that such deceased person was 
not at the time of decease, or had not been prior 
thereto resident in the said parish.” 

I am not quite sure how far the con- 
sequences of enacting such a provision as 
this may extend. It might be that the 
hon. Member himself having expressed 
a desire to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and one of his remoté ances- 
tors having been interred there, his 
friends might force such a_ burial 
upon an unwilling nation. There is no 
limit of relationship which may extend 
far back into the days of our Saxon 
ancestors. Why not, I say, leave these 
matters to the arrangements of good 
sense between the parties interested, 
why attempt to legislate in this manner, 
pushing matters to an extreme length? 
The hon. Member has quoted a case 
with which I am not familiar, and it 
appears that the objection of the clergy- 
man was not that the deceased was a 
Nonconformist, but that she was nota 
parishioner. If the objection had been 
on the ground of Neneectneaiiry there 
might be complaint 

Mr. CONYBEARE: It was desired 
that the service should be performed by 
a Wesleyan minister, but the clergyman 
insisted on performing the service him- 
self, and would not allow a Wesleyan 
minister to do so on the ground that the 
deceased was not at the time of death 
resident in the parish. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Well, the clergy- 
man was perhaps half right and half 
wrong. He acted, it may be, injudi- 
ciously. I take the facts as the hon. 
Member presents them, and am not dis- 
posed to prejudice the question, but I 
do not think it can be treated altogether 
as a Nonconformist grievance. On the 
consideration of some of the matters 
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with which this Bill deals, we have 
already entered by the Bill of my hon. 
Friend to which the Attorney General 
has given notice of serious Amendments. 
With the Burials Act I think church- 
men have gone as far as they should be 
vequired to go, and I will be no party to 
re-opening the settlement arrived at, 
and raking up the embers of a bitter 
controversy. The difficulties that may 
arise may be settled by mutual arrange- 
ments, they cannot be satisfactorily 
removed by any legislation of this kind, 
and therefore I move the rejection of 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Talbot.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
“now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(4.24.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.): The hon. 
Gentleman has coupled my name with 
the settlement of the burials question, 
and as I had the honour of taking 
charge of the Burials Act Amend- 
ment Bill, I may be allowed to say 
that there has been no such thing as 
a settlement of the question. We 
took all we could get, but it was far 
from being a settlement, and in many 
respects the result was most unsatis- 
factory, it merely touched the fringe of 
the question ; and the best proof J can 
give that we did regard the Act as 
something short of a settlement is that 
within four or five years we brought in 
an amending Bill and have reintroduced 
it without success in successive Sessions. 
I am exceedingly sorry that the Bill 
coming on unexpectedly I was not 
present to hear the speech of the 
Attorney General. [Several hon Mem- 
pers: He has not spoken.] I beg 
pardon, I have only just come in, and I 
had an impression the Attorney General 
had expressed his opinion. The only 
part of the Bill with which I am 
particu'arly concerned is that which 
deals with the Burials Act.. I have a 


Religious 


Bill for the amendment of that Act, 
which deals with the subject in a more. 
comprehensive manner than this Bill. 
It proposes, for instance, to abolish the 
distinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground, so far as consecra- 
tion operates as a legal instrument, At 
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the same time, there are parts of this Bill 
which seem to me to be exceeding useful 
and necessary. The hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken finds fault with the 3rd 
sub-section of the 15th clause, but 
something of the kind I hold to be 
absolutely necessary. At law the in- 
cumbent has the right of allowing or of 
prohibiting the interment of a non- 
parishioner in the churchyard. That 
right, however, was given to him, not in 
the interest of the Church of England, 
but in the interest of the parish, so that 
the parishioners should not be crowded 
out of their own churchyard by non- 
parishioners. The Burials Act, does not 
interfere with this right of theincambent, 
but it has been found that in many cases 
the incumbent exercises this power of 
excluding non-parishioners as a means of 
imposing as a condition of interment 
that the non-parishioner, though a Non- 
conformist, should be buried with the 
Church of England service. I am sorry 
to say there have been many such 
instances in Welsh parishes, and I 
gather from the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down that the 
hon. Member for Camborre cited a case 
as having occurred in Cornwall. Now, 
I think, it is only reasonable that there 
should be some way of preventing 
an incumbent taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of a discretion vested in 
him for a wholly different purpose. 
As to the melancholy incident referred 
to in the course of this discussion, I 
made it the subject of a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, and he attempted to justify 
the action of the incumbent, although 
he did not justify the refusal to allow 
the body to be buried without a Church 
service in the part of the parish church- 
yard where her husband was buried, 
which is the real point in the case. 
That point will be met by the very 
reasonable provision contained in the 
Bill. Similarly it is only right that 
Nonconformists, on paying the burial 
fees, should have the right to have the 
bell of the parish church tolled and to 
have the use of the burial appliances. 
These are small matters, but they lead 
to petty insults and ill-feeling. The 
next section deals with a much more 
important question, namely, the question 
of fees for burials in the parish church- 
yard—and on this subject the Bill is on 
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all fours with a measure I hope to have 
the honour of asking the House to read 
a second time this day four weeks. The 
demand contained in this section seems 
to me to be obviously fairand just. It is 
surely right that the fees for performing 
the burial service should only be paid to 
the person who performsit. At present 
Nonconformists have to pay twice over 
—once to their own minister and also to 
the incumbent, even though the latter 
takes no part in the burial service. The 
incumbent, therefore, is paid for work 
he does not perform. I should have 
thought that the easiest way of deciding 
this matter would have been to lay 
down the principle that where there was 
no work there should be no pay. It 
seems to me that every onc of the pro- 
visions of the 15th clause, including the 
alteration in the hours of burial, are 
reasonable, and follow the lines of the 
Bill I have introduced. I shall be 
eurious to hear what possible objection 
can be taken to any one of these pro- 
visions. We have heard the objections 
of the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford, who is a sort of official repre- 
sentative of the Church of England, but 
I should like to hear what objection the 
Attorney General can take to the Bill. 
I refrain from dealing with that part of 
the Bill bearing upon the question of 
marriages, but as to the other part, after 
the most careful attention that I have 
been able to bestow upon it, I must say 
that it seems to me to be reasonable and 
just ; and if I have any fault to find with 
it, it is that it does not cover the whole 
ground which the question occupies. 
(4.35.) Taz SECRETARY: or STATE 
yok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martuews, Birmingham, E.) : I will fol- 
low the example of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, and will con- 
fine my observations to Clause 15, going 
through its various sub-sections servatim. 
The first two sub-sections are of minor 
importance, dealing merely with the 
notice required to be given of burials 
under the Burials Act. It is proposed to 
reduce the notice of burial to 12 hours. I 
think that that would be too short a notice 
and might lead to inconvenience, as 
there might not be adequate time for the 
incumbent to give due notice in return 
that the burial in some cases could not 
take place at the hour fixed. The hour 
named by the relatives of the deceased 
Mr. G. Osborne Morgan 
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might clash with the period fixed for 
some other service, of which the rela-- 
tives might know nothing, or might not 
be in conformity with the rules of the 
burial ground. Under the Act of 1880, 
the incumbent is empowered to say that. 
the hour proposed will not do, or that 
another day or hour must be appointed, 
and I am bound to say that that seems to 
me to be a very reasonable provision- 
The change proposed would, to my mind, 
be productive of much more inconveni- 
ence than benefit. The next change pro- 
posed is one which does not appear to 
have been exhaustively thought out. I 
is that where any relative of a deceased 
person has been buried in a churcbyard, 
and the person having charge of the 
burial desires that the deceased person 
shall be buried in such churchyard, or 
the deceased has expressed a wish to 
that effect, then such burial shall be per- 
mitted in the churchyard, though such 
deceased person has not been a resident 
of such parish. It is said that this is 
necessary because an incumbent in a 
certain Truro case that was mentioned 
refused to allow a Wesleyan to be buried 
in the churchyard, he not being a 
parishioner, unless upon the condition of 
the Church of England service being 
performed. The argument is that the 
incumbent did not object to the non- 
parishioner being buried in the parish 
churchyard, but that he made the fact, 
that the deceased was a non-parishioner, 
the ground for insisting that the burial 
service of the Church of England should 
be read over the deceased who had been 
a Wesleyan. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I do not wish 
the facts to be misunderstoci. The 
burial did take place in the churchyard, 
but Canon Burt refused to allow the 
Wesleyan minister to officiate and offi- 
ciated himself. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, it was 
obviously open to the relatives of the 
deceased not to have submitted to the 
conditions and to have had the burial 
somewhere else where the Wesleyan 
minister could attend. It comes to this, 
that the right of burial in the church- 
yard was conceded by the incumbent, 
but he refused to add to that privilege—. 
which was one the law did not require 
to be given, and to which the family of 
the deceased had no statutory right— 
the further privilege of having the Wes- 
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leyan service performed. It is not for 
me to express any opinion as to the good 
taste or judgment exhibited by the 
incumbent on that occasion. I do not 
think I should myself have taken the 
course followed by him. But if there 
are cases of this kind—of which I know 
nothing—the proposed remedy would be 
far too wide. At present no Church of 
England non-parishioner has a right to 
burial in the churchyard. This pro- 
vision proposes that every Noncon- 
formist non-parishioner shall have such 
a right, and, therefore, the Bill is not 
one for bringing about religious equality 
but religious inequality. [‘No.”] Well, 
if it is proposed that every non- 
parishioner, whatever his religion, shall 
have the right, surely that is a remedy 
that is much too large, and one which 
may be called extravagant and ill judged. 
The fact that burials in a parish church- 
yard are confined to parishioners has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of religion, or religious animosity, 
or the burial service, but it is founded 
in public policy. It is necessary to con- 
fine these burial places to parishioners, 
because all the churchyards of the 
country are rapidly becoming full. The 
proper remedy, if any were required, 
would be to take away from the in- 
cumbent the right of granting burial 
in the churchyard to any _ non- 
parishioner, for it surely is not desirable 
to throw the parish churchyard open 
to all non-parishioners, it may be to 
the exclusion of the parishioners. 
The Common Law right of parishioners to 
have the parish churchyard preserved to 
them should be maintained. The remedy 
proposed in the Bill is very much larger 
than the grievance alleged. The next 
proposal is one for which one is at loss 
to find a reason. It is that, instead of 
hours for burial being fixed as at present 
from 10 to 6 in summer and from 
10 to 3 in winter, the hours should 
be from 10 to sunset. But the fixed 
hours are, I think, preferable, as better 
calculated to secure that the interments 
shall take place by daylight I think 
that it is hardly worth while to alter the 
Act of 1880 for the matter of so trifling 
a detail, and I confess that I think it 
undesirable to make sunset the limit. 
The next sub-section, dealing with the 
question of fees, is one which excites 
every kind of passion in the world sub- 
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lunary, and in the spiritual life. I 
approach the subject with absolute im- 
partiality. Do let us see what is the 
equity of the case. The freehold of the 
churchyard isin the incumbent. It is 
quite true that in the right and true 
view of the organisation and discipline 
of the Church of England he is the free- 
holder in trust for the parishioners, and 
the Act of 1880, I think very wisely, 
has recognised that the incumbent holds 
it in trust for the Dissenting parishioners 
as well as for those who conform to the 
Church of England. But that being 
admitted, it is inconsistent that on the 
matter of fees hon. Members should turn 
round on the incumbent and want to 
deprive him of that which he receives 
perhaps as much for breaking the soil 
in the churchyard as for performing 
the service. This is not the time to 
go into the question of the Canon 
Law on this subject; but I think 
that if the hon. Member for Camborne 
will devote some of his unrivalled 
industry to inquiring into the origin of 
these immemorial burial fees, he will find 
that what I say is the case. It certainly 
would seem to me inconsistent to 
recognise the incumbent’s right to the 
freehold of the soil—in trust, if you like, 
for the parishioners—and to refuse him 
his fees for the breaking of the soil. 
The rigkt hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Denbighshire says, ‘‘No work, no 
a: BA 

*Mr.G. OSBORNE MORGAN :I would 
point out that this sub-section is 
founded on the recommendation of the 
Select Committee which sat for several 
mouths to consider the whole question 
of burial fees. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have great 
respect for the opinion of Select Com- 
mittees, but I was offering to the 
House my own independent view. The 
right hon. Gentleman said if there is no 
work there should be no pay. But the 
incumbent is willing to do the work ; it 
is the Nonconformist parishioner who 
declines to let him. With regard to 
Sub-section 6, which permits the 
parishioner to have the bell tolled, and 
to have the use of the parish appli- 
ances and officials, I confess that I 
absolutely approve of it. It seems tome 
to be the spirit and intention of the Act 
of 1880 that the Nonconformist par- 
ishioner should have the same rights 
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as the conforming parishioner. While, 
however, I quite agree with this sub- 
section, I do not consider that it alone is 
enough to save the Bill, and for my own 
part, I shall vote for the Amendment. 
(4.53.) Mr. §S. T. EVANS (Gla- 
morgan, Mid): The House has listened 
with great satisfaction to the speech the 
right hon. Gentleman has delivered — 
a speech which I must say, was in strong 
contrast with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him on that 
side of the House, who shows himself 
more of a champion of the Church of 
England than gentlemen on the front 
Ministerial Bench. My name is on the 
back of the Bill, nevertheless I must 
disclaim responsibility for its title and 
for the drafting of some of its clauses. I 
object tothe title, because even if the 
Bill passed in its entirety, it would not 
satisfy our desires as to religious equality. 
Speaking for myself as a Representative 
of the Principality, I must say that I 
think the passing of the second 
part of the Bill would be regarded by 
my countrymen as more important than 
the passing of the first part. I maintain 
that, while there are grievances on the 
part of the Nonconformists with regard 
to marriages, it is absolutely necessary, 
in the interests of fair play and even 
decency, that the Act of 1880 with 
regard to burials should be altered. I was 
glad to hear myrighthon. Friend whowas 
theauthorof the Act of 1880(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) declare that that Act was not 
a settlement at all. I was not a Member 
of the House when the Act was passed, 
but I remember the time very well, and 
I can say that we simply regarded the 
measure as the smallest possible con- 
cession that those who championed the 
Church of England were willing to give 
to the Nonconformists. The spirit in 
which the Act has been administered 
from 1880 down to tho present time 
proves that it is not a settlement of the 
matter at all. With regard to the details 
of the present Bill, I do not think that 
any of the inconveniences will arise 
which have heen mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman in connection with the 
proposal to shorten the time of notice. 
In my own opinion, it is hard that within 
24 hours of the death of a near relation 
the relatives in their sorrow should have 
at once to set about getting up a statu- 
Mr. Matthews 
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tory notice in strict accordance with the 
Schedule of the Act of 1880. I think 
the time asked for should be given. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman was 
under a misapprehension as to the inten- 
tion of Sub-section 3. Iagree that the 
sub-section has not been properly drafted; 
but what is intended is to make it impos- 
sible for an incumbent, relying on the 
legal right he has of refusing burial at 
all to a non-parishioner, to insist, in 
cases where he may be willing that 
a Nonconformist parishioner should be 
buried in the churchyard, upon 
the burial service of the Church 
of England being read. I think that is 
the intention of my hon. Friend in the 
Bill, and I therefore think the sub- 
section will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the House. There may have 
been reasons in the past, and there may 
be reasons now, why the trustee of the 
churchyard should be able to say, “ You 
must not bury a non-parishioner there.” 
Somebody must have the power of limi- 
tation. But that is not the case which 
we put; the case is where the incumbent 
insists upon the rites of the Church of 
England. Such cases constantly occur 
in the Principality. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that the Act of 
1880 has not been worked in a spirit of 
conciliation, and that is why those who 
smart under the administration of it are 
anxious to amend its provisions. If the 
Act of 1880 had been carried out in 
the spirit in which it was framed, it 
would not be necessary to come to the 
House at all with the 15th clause of 
this Bill. But that has not been the 
case, and it is absolutely necessary that 
we should endeavour to amend the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1880. ‘he next 
sub-section is that which deals with the 
extensions of the hours during which a 
burial can take place in the parish 
churchyard. I see no reason why the 
hours should not be exiended to sunset. 
It issaid that a burial might be fixed at 
an hour almost immediately before sun- 
set, which would necessitate the great 
inconvenience of carrying out the cere- 
mony in the dark. Surely it can hardly 
be supposed that anybody who has the 
arrangements of a funeral to make would 
be actuated by such motives as have been 
suggested, and in order to gratify his 
feelings in this respect would adopt such: 
a course as this. I have intimate ac- 
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quaintance with the manner in which 
funerals areconducted in the Principality, 
where it is the common practice to have 
very large funerals. In many cases 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants of a 
village will attend the funeral obsequies, 
and the result is that, especially in the 
mining localities, it is very difficult to 
fix the funeral ceremonial before 3 o'clock, 
because the people do not leave their 
work before that hour. Surely it isa 
pity that those who are at work till 4, 
or half-past, should thereby be prevented 
from attending a Nonconformist funeral. 
We have been told that the spirit of the 
Act of 1888 was that Nonconformists 
should have the same privileges with 
regard to burial as belonged to members 
of the English Church, but in the Church 
of England funerals are not limited to 
3 o’clovk in the afternoon. As far as I 
know, there is no limit to the hour at 
which Church of England funerals 
may take place, and [ ask, therefore, why 
should this invidious distinction exist 
between them and their Nonconformist 
brethren? With regard to the sub- 
section dealing with fees, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford has 
said that every sub-section he came to 
appeared to be worse than the previous 
one, and he seemed to think that this 
particular sub-section formed the climax 
of the injustice contained in the measure 
of my hon. Friend. He said the burial 
fees were not paid for conducting the 
service, but for breaking the soil by the 
incumbent. That may be so, and it may 
be argued that until we have a large 
scheme of Disendowment it would not 
be fair to deprive the incumbent of his 
fees. But in cases where the grave has 
been paid for, and constitutes a freehold, 
why should the incumbent exact burial 
fees for every new burial? Then comes 
the case put by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Denbighshire (Mr, G. 
O. Morgan) as to the payment of fees for 
work which is not performed. On this 
the Home Secretary says the clergyman 
is willing to bury anyone if the fees are 
paid. But surely it is too late in the 
day to argue that, because he is willing 
to perform a service which is not de- 
sired, and consequently not rendered, he 
should therefore have the right of exact- 
ing fees. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Denbighshire has said that 
Nonconformists who have the- mis- 
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fortune to bury their relatives in the 
churehyards have to pay double fees, 
namely, to their’ own minister and 
also to the incumbent of the parish. 
This, however, is. not my experi- 
ence, which has always been that 
the Nonconformist ministers do not 
receive fees for their services at the 
buriat of their dead. They are only too 
glad to perform the ceremony for the 
friends and _ relatives without any 
remuneration ; and if this be so, why, I 
ask, should the Church clergyman insist 
on payment where no service is rendered 
at all? In conclusion, I cannot but express 
a hope that hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House will permit the passage 
of this Bill without raking up the 
embers of a very bitter controversy. 
Why it was bitter I do not. know, and it 
is for them to say. We are only trying 
to obtain a measure of justice which 
Parliament eventually granted. When 
we now desire to extend the measure of 
justice it is not we who desire to fan 
the embers of bitter intolerance ; and if 
those embers are to be fanned into a 
flame, it is upon hon. Members on the 
other side of the House and not upon us 
that the responsibility must rest. 

*(5.6.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has told us 
he will undertake no responsibility 
either for the title or for the drafting 
of this Bill. Then I ask, why did he 
allow his. name to be endorsed on the 
back of the Bill? Religious equality! 
What on earth does it mean? I often 
think we should be better off if we had 
Preambles to our Bills, as we used ito 
have. We should then understand the 
motive ideas of hon. Members who 
introduce measures to this House. The 
Preamble to this Bill would, I suppose, 
be somewhat in this form :—“ Whereas 
all religions ought to be made equal by 
Act of Parliament, and whereas there 
is no difference or distinction between 
the religion of a fire worshipper or a 
devil worshipper, or a seventh-day 
Baptist, &e ; be it enacted, &c.” But 
this Bill, though professedly a Bill to 
establish religious equality, deals only, 
in fact, with two religious services, 
namely, the burial service and the cere- 
mony of marriage. Let us look for a 
moment at the way in which the Bill 
proposes to deal with the Marriage Act; 
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and the kind of machinery it provides. 
According to this Bill, all a man has to 
do is to obtain a marriage licence from 
the Registrar for half-a-crown; that 
licence is to run for three months, at 
the end of which time it is to be renew- 
able. There is no limit to the number 
of licences a man may take out, He 
may take out half a dozen or more in 
the names of different women, and keep 
them in suspense until he has made his 
selection. During this period of sus- 
pense the parties will be, as it were, half 
married, resting at a half-way house, 
which is not unlikely to end in some- 
thing less than marriage in many cases. 
I have heard of fictitious marriages, 
and I cannot help thinking that the way 
in which this Bill proposes to carry out 
the preliminaries of the sacred con- 
dition of marriage might lead to im- 
morality. But let us proceed. Having 
got the licence the parties go to a regis- 
tered building. Hon. Members, perhaps, 
know how a building becomes registered. 
Thirty people only have to declare that 
they wish to have a building registered 
for the solemnisation of marriage, and 
it is registered. We must remember 
that there are very few Nonconformist 
Bodies who have any Central Authority. 
Most Nonconformist churches are 
complete in themselves, and do not 
submit to government by any Central 
Body. Those 30 persons who have got 
a place registered for the solemnisation 
of marriage have the entire control of 
that building, and of the forms and 
ceremonies used within it. Nay, more ; 
they often have complete religious 
equality among themselves, and each 
one of the 30 menor women may be 
lawful ministers and the individuals 
duly commissioned by this Act to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. Let me, 
however, take the case a little further. 
Let us accompany the bridal party to the 
registered building. No notice need be 
given to the minister. But if he 
happens by chance to be hard by he 
may ask certain questions, but there 
is no obligation to answerthem. He 
may know that the lady is under the 
age of consent, and that the man is 
already married. He may ask ques- 
tions, but he has no power to get 
them answered. He may refuse to per- 
form the service ; but any one of the 30 
members of the congregation is just as 
Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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much a lawful minister as he is. He 


cannot refuse the use of the registered 
building. The parties may bring their 
own minister with them, and he may 
perform the ceremony “according to 
such form and ceremony as he shall 
think fit.” A person whom the ordinary 
minister of the Church refused to marry 
might flourish this Bill in his face, and 
have the ceremony conducted according 
to his own fancy. But even that is not 
all. Supposing the lawful minister acts 
in direct contradistinction to everything 
in this Bill, be is only liable to a fine of 
£5, So that a rich person might con- 
travene the law, and procure a marriage 
without any of the conditions and 
restrictions of this Bill, such as they 
are, by paying a fine of £5. Is it 
possible that the House of Commons can 
read a second time a Bill of this sort? 
As to the provisions relating to burial, 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford University pointed out that if 
any of the relatives of a deceased person 
had been buried in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s, and that if the deceased had 
expressed a wish to be buried there, too, 
his friends could demand his burial in 
the Minster or Cathedral. With regard 
to fees, I notice that they are payable 
“unless the persons otherwise deter- 
mine.” I cannot conceive of their being 
paid generally, if people had the means 
of relieving themselves by merely 
expressing their wish to be relieved. I 
cannot help thinking that the hon. Mem- 
bers who brought in this Bill must have 
had the recent decision of the Lord 
Chancellor in their minds, ani that as 
‘separations are made quite easy by that 
decision, they are determined to 
make marriages as easy. The whole 
proposal is so unstatesmanlike that I 
hope the House of Commons will re- 
ject it. 

*(5.23.) Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birming- 
ham, Central): I wish to say a word or 
two against this Bill before it goes to a 
Division, and I do not wish to be mis 
understood in so doing. I have no feel- 
ing against religious equality. I am a 
Nonconformist by descent and from con- 
viction, and I should be glad to see 
every inequality removed between Dis- 
senters and members of the Church 
of England. I object to this Bill, 
because it makes it very probable that 
the records of marriages. will not 
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be safely kept. When it was illegal 
for marriages to take place except 
in churches, an arrangement was made 
on behalf the Society of Friends, by which 
their Registrar was allowed to be present. 
The real solution of the question was not 
that the Registrar should not need to be 
present at Nonconformist marriages, but 
that he should be present at all 
marriages for the purpose of recording 
them. I believe it is notorious that 
records of marriages in churches which 
ought to have been preserved have been 
lost. By this Bill, instead of the 
Registrar attending with his beok, the 
minister officiating has to make out four 
different certificates and send one to 
the Registrar. Now the minister offi- 
ciating may be any lawful minister, and 
we have heard of marriages solemnised 
by sham ministers. Besides, the cer- 
tificate might be lost in transit through 
the post, not to speak of other complica- 
tions in registration which this Bill 
would cause. I see that the penalty for 
failure to register a marriage is £5—a 
very small penalty for such a gross neglect 
of duty. It might be worth somebody’s 
while to pay £5 in order to have the 
traces of a false or real marriage removed. 
I think that we shall be going in an 
altogether wrong direction if we pass a 
Bill like this, which will make the record 
of Nonconformist marriages in places 
of worship less permanent and certain 
than they have hitherto been. I shall 
therefore, vote against the Second 
Reading, because I object to anything 
which will afford a loophole for a loose 
record of marriages. 

(5.28.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
I observe that the hon. Member whose 
mame is on the back of the Bill re- 
pudiates responsibility for its drafting or 
its name. The Bill of the hon. Member 
for Camborne is really divisible into 
two Bills—one dealing with the attend- 
ance of the Registrar at Nonconformist 
marriages and the other with the Burial 
Laws. With reference to Sub-section 3 
of Clause 15, there are certain reasons 
against it which I have not heard urged. 
It would throw a burden upon poor 
parishes. Iam acquainted with a small 
parish about 15 or 16 miles out of Lon- 
don, where they have had the greatest 
difficulty in preserving the churchyard 
for the parishioners in consequence of 
the applications to bury non-parishioners 
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who, however distant from it, may have 
taken a fancy to be interred there. I 
can understand some provision being 
made for those who have resided many 
years in a parish, and are away at the 
time of death; but it seems to mea 
most unfair claim that strangers or non- 
parishioners should urge the right to be 
buried in some churchyard to which ‘they 
have no claim other than.the mere ex- 
pression of a fancy in life that at death 
they would like to be buried there. 


It being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(Xo. 182.) 


As amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


(5.34.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): I do not intend to oppose 
this Motion. I only wish to explain that, 
in consequence of representations made 
to me by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, I have not pressed the Amend- 
ments of which I had given notice, on 
the understanding that the objects aimed 
at are already secured in the Bill. 

(5.35.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): Although I have opposed the Bill 
in its several stages, I shall not vote 
against the Third Reading, for I have no 
desire to hinder the removal of electoral 
disabilities. What I do charge the: 
Government with is that in introducing 
this Bill with a high-sounding title they 
have brought forward a measure with- 
out any real backbone to it. They have 
only removed the disabilities of soldiers, 
sailors, and policemen, and they have 
declined to remove those to which the 
working classes of the country are 
subjected ; indeed, the Bill was so care- 
fully drawn as to preclude allopportunity 
of securing an amendment in that 
direction. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he would have no 
tinkering with the Registration Laws. 
Well, I jassert that this is a tinkering, 
feeble Bill. 

(5.37.) Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight) : I only 


| wish tosay, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Camborne, that the view he has 
expressed—that the object of his 
Amendment is secured in the Bill—is 
correct. 

(5.38.) Mr. T. ROBINSON (Glou- 
cester): I wish to express my regret 
that the Attorney General would not 
afford me an opportunity of proposing an 
Amendment dealing with ‘disqualifica- 
tions arising out of recent decisions of 
certain Revising Barristers. It is a pity 
the Bill was so drawn as to prevent that 
point being raised. 

Str R. WEBSTER: The Bill was 
drawn long before those decisions were 

iven. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON : No doubt; but 
surely it would have been possible to 
deal with this matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 211.) 
As amended, considered. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


RATING OF MACHINERY (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 18). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 3rd June. 


MOTIONS. 





ACQUISITION OF LAND (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid, Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to acquire Land, ordered to 
be brought in Mr. Robert Reid, Earl Comp- 
ton, and Mr. Winterbotham. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 268.] 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL CAUSES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
provide for the Trial of Civil Causes in the City 
of London, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Matthews, and 
Mr. Solicitor General. i 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 269. j 


PARKS REGULATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
extend ‘‘ The Parks Regulation Act, 1872,” to 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time,- [Bill 270.] 

Sir R. Webster 
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LOANS FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES 
(IRELAND) acT (1884) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney General, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Loans for Schools and Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Act, 1884,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 271.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE, . 


Ninth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN WRITS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [LORDS]. 


Read the first time; to bo read a 
second time upon Friday, at Two of the 
clock, and to be printed. [Bill 272.] 


QUESTION. 





UPPER BURMA. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire,W.): I begtoask the UnderSecretary 
of State for India whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 
reported death, in the action on the 
Chin Hills, Upper Burma, of Lieutenant 
L. A. Forbes, of the 3rd Goorkhas ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
ausson, Manchester, N.E.): The follow- 
ing telegram has been received from the 
Viceroy :— 

“ Reported from Chin country that detach- 

ment 39th Bengal Infantry, under ‘ieutenant 
Mocatta, detailed from Haka, was attacked 
April 4, while returning towards Haka, by a 
large gathering of Chins of the Klanglang 
tribe. ‘The detachment continued march, 
fighting till met by force from Haka of the 
same regiment under Mainwaring. Lieutenant 
Forbes wounded severely in arm, five men 
killed, 12 wounded. ‘This disturbance is be- 
lieved to be local and unconnected with events 
on Manipur side. Steps will be taken to 
punish offending tribes.” 
This 39th (Gurhuali) Regiment is the 
old 2nd Battalion 3rd Goorkhas. The 
old 39th was reduced very lately, and its 
place in the Army List taken by the 2nd 
Battalion 3rd Goorkhas. A new 2nd 
Battalion 3rd Goorkhas is being raised 
in India. Lieutenant Forbes’s initials 
are L.A. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock.. 
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Thursday, 9th April, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





MILITARY EXPEDITIONS IN NORTH 
WEST INDIA. 
Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, or the Minister who is 
at present representing the India Office, 
whether the large military expeditions 
to the Maranzai country, the Black 
Mountains, and other places on the North- 
West Frontier of India, in which Her 
Majesty’s troops are now engaged and in 
‘whlch they have already suffered appre- 
ciable losses, are in pursuance of a policy 
of advance sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government in this country, or are 
undertaken by the Commander-in-Chief 
im India, with the permission of the 
Government of India, on his own 
responsibility ? 

*Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
vor FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for India, I have to say 
that the expeditions referred to in the 
question are not in pursuance of a policy 


of advance, nor has any such policy been: 


sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They are punitive and pacificatory 
expeditions undertaken not by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India on his: own 
responsibility, but by the ‘Government of 
India, subject to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: - But is it nota 


matter of fact that in the last two or; 


three years, there'.has been a great 
advance ? 

*Siz J.. FERGUSSON: I cannot: at 
this moment go into the general policy 
of the expeditions which have taken 
place on the North-West Frontier of 
India. I. have, answered the specific 
question put by the hon. Member. 


Sart suehnmien <= OF OPIUM IN INDIA 
AND BURMA. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 

ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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| Tndja whether he'can state what was the 
total consumption of opium in India in 


1880; and also.:in Burma in the same 
year ; and what are the figures for the 


| latest yedr for which statistics have 


been obtained for India and for Burma ? 

*Sizr J. FERGUSSON: The consump- 
tion of opium in Madras and Bombay for 
1880 cannot be given. In 1889-90 it 
was 1,594 chests. Hxcluding Madras 
and Bombay, but including Lower Bur- 
ma, the total consumption in British 
India was for 1880-81 5,606 chests, and 
for, 1889.90 4,800, In Lower Burma 
the consumption was for 1880-81 812 
chests, and for 1889-90 784 chests. The 
consumption in Upper Burma. is_ not 
known. 

Mr.. MAC. NEILL (Donegal, S.): 
When did the consumption of opium in 
Upper Burma begin? How was it 
not forbidden by the late Government, 
and encouraged by the present ? 

*Srr J. FERGUSSON: I must ask for 
notice of that question. I believe that 
the consumption’ of opium in Upper 
Burma‘dates from a period long ante- 
cedent to our annexation. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman ‘say of his own know- 
ledge’ that Lord Dufferin and Lord 
Dufferin’s Council protested solemnly 
against it; and that, despite that 
protest, Lord Cross allowed licences to 
be issued’? * 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON : That question 
does not in the least arise out of the 
question on the Paper. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (ironically): Hear, 


hear. 


THE DISASTER AT MANIPUR, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, Eves- 
ham): I desire to put a question to the 
Under Secretary of State for India or 
the’ Minister representing the India 
Office’ in the absence of the Under 
Secretary—a question of which I have 
given private notice, namely, whether it 
is true that news has been received 
from Manipur that Mr. Quinton, the 
Comniissioner at Assam, and the British 
officers with him, have been ‘killed ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: A long tele-~ 
gram was received to-day and was sent 
to the evening papers for publication. 
A later one from the General Officer 
commanding in Burma is as follows :— 
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telegraphs to-day that 4 messenger has 

at Masada reporting Grant all well at Thobed 
Burma. Government also report that British 
troops have occupied Ladantonthana from 
Cachar side. This is only 18 miles from Mani- 


ove gt troops said to be desertin 
‘Regent. Death of Quinton and those wit 


him confirmed by letter from Head Clerk, 
.Manipur. Agency detained by Durbar in 
Manipur.” 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether any proposals have been placed 
before him with a view of converting 
the Palace of Linlithgow into a museum 
for Scottish antiquities ; and, if so, will 
due care be taken to preserve the dis- 
tinctive character of one of the most 
‘interesting historic buildings now. exist- 
ing in Scotland ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER of 
WORKS (Mr. Piungert, Dublin Univer- 
sity): I have this morning received a 
Meworial from the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of the Burgh of Linlithgow, 
suggesting that the old dismantled 
palace at that place should be roofed 
in, and that it should be made available 
as a Public Library and Reading Room, 
and that this House should vote the thoney 
necessary for those’ purposes. 
confer with the Secretary for Scotland 
on the subject. But at the first blush 
it strikes one that it is one thing to take 
steps—if any should appear to be neces- 
sary—in order to preserve from complete 
destruction the interesting ruins of an 
old Royal Palace, but it is quite another 
thing to provide a Public Library and 
‘Reading Room in the town at the expense 
of the Exchequer. 


THE NEW SILVER COINS. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the new silver coins with 
their values denoted on them will be 
issued ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): A Committee is now 
at work considering the whole subject of 
the designs of coins, consisting of the 
right hon. Member for London Univer- 
sity, Sir Frederick Leighton (President 
of the Royal Academy), the Deputy 
Master of the Mint, the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. 
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John Evans (President of the Numis- 
matical Society), and Mr. R.-B, Wade 
(representing the Joint Stock Bankers.) 


PORT DARWIN. ° 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any negotia- 
tions have taken place between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Govern- 
ment of South Australia with reference 
to Port Darwin being made a fortified 
station; and, if not, whether he can 
state if there is any prospect of this step 
being taken, as recommended by so 
many eminent authorities ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
yok THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
question of the defence of Port Darwin 
has received full consideration, and it is 
not the opinion of the South Australian 
and Imperial Authorities that any forti- 
fications should at the present time be 
constructed there. 


FEES FOR PATENTS. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is correct that a 
tentee in this country has to pay a 
sum of £154 for 14 years’ protection, 
whereas in the United States of America 
the cost is only £7 for 17 years’ protec 
tion ; and, if correct, will the Govern- 
ment, having regard to the keen competi- 
tion between this country and the 
United States, take steps to put British 
inventors in a more favourable posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. WATT: I beg also to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, having 
regard to the great disadvantage at which 
inventors are placed by the heavy fees 
payable on patents in Great Britain, as 
compared with America, Germany, 
France, and all other countries, the 
Government will re-consider the de- 
sirability of the foregoing fees payable 
on patents for the fifth and sixth years ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicxs Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The sums stated are accurate as 
regards the whole period of protection, 
but the position is not quite fairly repre- 
sented, because protection is given for 
periods less than 14 years for sums less 
than the amount set out. Protection 
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for four years, for instance, is given in | 


an ordinary case for £4, whereas the 


payments required to be made within | 


the same period in the United States 
amount to £6 or £7. The whole scale 
of fees was carefully considered in 1883 
when the Act was passed, and it was 
held that there are reasons, from the 
point of view both of the public and 
of inventors, against encouraging a 
lengthened protection of patents which 
are not likely to be worked. It did not 
appear desirable that a patentee who 
cannot make his patent available for 
public use should occupy the ground for 


a long time, to the exclusion of others. 


SCOTCH MAILS. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General at what date it 
is probable that full advantage will be 
taken of the opening of the Forth and 
Tay Bridges to shorten the time occupied 
in forwarding and delivering letters 
between the large mercantile and manu- 
facturing towns and districts in the 
North-East of England and the North- 
East of Scotland ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): I am 
happy to say that use is already made of 
both the bridges referred to, with the 
result of some substantial, acceleration 
in the service, but I am not aware in 
what respect further use can be more 
advantageously made of them for the 
conveyance of mails. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will favour me with any specitic 
proposal on the subject I will with 
pleasure give it early and careful con- 
sideration. 


BANK HOLIDAYS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he is aware 
that Post Office and Telegraph servants 
in Scotland have not yet enjoyed the 
Bank Holidays extended to them as in 
England ; and whether it can be arranged 
to give them the Bank Holiday on Whit 
Monday and the subsequent Bank Holi- 
days this year ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The holiday already 
past this year, namely, Easter Monday, 
is not a Bank Holiday in Scotland, 
neither is Whit Monday ; but the Post 
Office servants in Scotland have a holiday 
on New Year's Day, which is not the 
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case in England, and it is arranged ‘that 
they shall be given holidays on Fast 
days, or other days generally observed 
as holidays in Scotland, in lieu of Whit 
Monday and the remaining Bank Holi- 
days which are observed in England. 


GAMING IN PUBLIC HOUSES. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
two publicans, called John William Rock 
and James Stone, who were convicted 
and fined at the Chesham (Bucks) Petty 
Sessions, on Wednesday, 4th March, for 
permitting gaming ; whether he is aware 
that the principal evidence against them 
was given by a police constable called 
Gascoyne, who visited the house in dis- 
guise, and made no attempt to caution 
the landlords or to prevent the law 
being broken ; whether the defendants 
had been previously convicted ; whether- 
he is aware that Superintendent. Sar- 
geant, one of the witnesses, said that 
the Chief Constable of the County, Cap-. 
tain Drake, had instructed the police to. 
act as they did; and whether such 
action is sanctioned by the Home- 
Department ; and, if not, whether the- 
Department will take any steps to pre- 
vent-a recurrence of it ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have received a 
Report from the Chief Constable, who 
informs: me that, in consequence of 
rumours that gaming was being carried 
on in several of the public houses in 
Buckinghamshire, he directed a con- 
stable in plain clothes to be detailed 
for the purpose of keeping a watch on 
certain premises, in consequence of 
which three publicans were summoned 
and convicted. The two named in the 
question—namely, John William Rock 
and James Stone — had not been 
previously convicted. The principal 
witness was the constable who had been 
detailed as stated. He was not in dis- 
guise, but in plain clothes. I believe it 
is by no means unusual that officers 
detailed for such duty should be in plain 
clothes. In the Metropolis a preliminary 
warhing would, as a rule, be given, 
but not necessarily, where it was known 
that the law was being wilfully broken. 
In Bucks this appears not to be the prac- 
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den, These are -matters for the dis. | 


cretion of the Chief Constable, and_it is 
not for me to interfere. 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGNERS. 

~ Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: (Shef- 
field, Central) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has heen 
directed to the recent tables relating to 
the immigration of foreigners into the 
United Kingdom, and particularly to the 
fact that, although nearly 1,000,000 per- 
sons were maitained under the Poor Law 
in Great Britain and Ireland in 1890, 
29,885 aliens arrived from the Continent 
at 21 British ports between May and 
December, and at two others in the 
whole year, not intending to proceed to 
America, while the foreign immigration 
into London was 4,400 higher in 1890 
than in 1889, and into Hull 1,320 higher ; 
and if, having regard to the admitted 
increase of the immigration of Polish 
Jews, many of whom were in a state of 
destitution, and to the confirmatory 
reports of the Chief Officers of Police in 
the Metropolis, Manchester, and Leeds, 
he will consider the desirability, as eon- 
templated by the Select Committee of 
1889, of legislating against. the importa- 
tion of pauper and destitute ali ens ? 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: The tab‘es 
referred to by my hon. Friend show that 
29,885 aliens, not stated to be en route to 
America, arrived from the Continent at 
21 British ports between May and De- 
cember last, and at two others.in the 
whole year, but the tables do not show 
that these immigrants intended to re- 
Inain here ; in fact, as stated in the 
Report prefixed to the tables, it is 
probable that a large number of the 
29,885 immigrants left the United King- 
dom in the course of the year. The 
Committee of 1889 reported that. they 
saw great difficulties in the way of en- 
forcing laws similar to those of the 
United States and certain other countries 
against the importation of pauper and 
destitute aliens, and were not prepared 
to recommend such legislation at present. 
There has been no important change in 
the circumstances since the Committee 
reported, but the current of immigration 
will continue to be carefully observed. 

*Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: May I 
ask whether the immigration into Lon- 
don in 1890 was not greater than it was 

Mr. Matthews 
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in 1889, and whether the Chief Conimis- 
sioner of Police does not consider it as a 
serious matter ? 

*Sir M.. HICKS BEACH : There: has 
been an increase, but,it has by no means 
been large. 

*Mr, HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
give notice that. I shall take a further 
opportunity of calling attention to this 
question. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, PENSIONERS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will consider 
the possibility of dispensing with the 
second certificate Metropolitan Police 
pensioners residing beyond the district 
are required to transmit as. to their 
identity, and of accepting the single 
certificate of either a Magistrate, the 
minister of the parish, or a Superinten- 
dent or Inspector of Police, having regard 
to the infirm condition of many | pen- 
sioners, and the difficulty not a few have 
in finding a signatory who knows them 
personally other than a Superintendent 
or Inspector of Police ; and if the pen- 
sions of ont-residents could be paid 
through the Post Office, as in the case 
of Army pensions, instead of through a 
bank, which may be far from their 
houses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have already 
sanctioned regulations which I shall be 
happy to show to my hon. Friend, which 
will, I hope, be effective in introducing 
the alterations which are suggested in 
the question, and removing the incon- 
veniences of the old system. 


SMITHERY AT SHEERNESS. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whetherthere 
has been a deficit or a surplus in the 
wages earned in the smithery at Sheer- 
ness on the prices fixed by the Service 
during the time the check system has 
been in operation ; and whether he will 
grant a Return of the wages earned 
week by week in the smithery at Sheer- 
ness during that period ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): From the Ist April, 1890 (12 
months) three men have been checked a 
total sum of 19s. 3d., two men at one fire 
16s. 9d., and the man at another fire 
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short of their’ wages three ‘weeks 
running. ‘The two men alluded to were 
deficient in the three weeks 39s. 1d. the 
other fire with the one man in the three 
weeks 20s. 9d. The first two men were 
on check measurement during the year 
23° weeks, and they were short on the 
whole time 25s. The remainder of the 
year they were on task and job, when 
they earned their money easily, using the 
same scheme of prices, observing that 
during the year the entire shop have 
been short of their day pay on three 
separate weeks. No men have received 
more than their day pay whilst employed 
on check measurement. 

Mr. H. T.. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN : The noble Lord has not answered 
the first part of the question—whether 
there has been a deficit or a ‘surplus ? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I do not.quite 
understand the question. There is no 
specific sum allotted to any trade, but 
on wages there is a ‘certain scheduled 
list of prices upou which men work. 

. Mr. H, T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN : I will call attention to the subject 
on the Votes. 


HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS, IN 
AFRICA, 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: 1 beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Commissioners just 
appointed for West Africa, East Africa, 
and Northern Zambesia are to. be 
Commissioners, independentof the Niger, 
Kast. Africa, and African Lakes Com- 
paniés, and exercising some jurisdiction 
and supervision on behalf of Her Majesty, 
as distinguished from the jurisdiction 
vested in the companies ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : They are Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown ; 
they are independent officers who will 
receive instructions from, and report 
to the Secretary of State. The Com- 
missioners on the West Coast will have 
a district distinct from that administered 
by the Niger Company. As regards 
those on the East Coast, their position 
is fairly described in the question. Care 
will be taken that their jurisdiction will 
not conflict with that of the Chartered 
Companies.. As regards the districts 
north of the Zambesi, administrative 
and judicial jurisdiction is for the pre- 
sent vested in the Commissioner, 
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SRIZURE OF THE “COUNTESS OF 
! CARNARVON.” 

‘Dr. CAMERON (G w, College) ; 
I beg. to ask the (ip Maer) 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Foreign Office has yet received parti- 
culars of the capture of the steamship 
Countess of Carnarvon by the Portu- 
guese on the Limpopo River; and 
whether he is in a position to give any 
information on the subject to the 
House ? 

“Sir J. FERGUSSON : The particulars 
have not yet been received in an. au- 
thentic form. The reports as. to: the 
facts are so conflicting that. no: reliable 
information can be given. 

Dr. CAMERON: Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that many weeks 
ago a'\statement ‘ion | the’ subject was 
issued by the Portuguese Government— 
how is it, that we are so fan behind ?) 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I can: only: 
say that information has been telegraphed 
for, but the region where the event 
took, place is not within reach of the 
telegraph. 

Dr. CAMERON: Is it not the fact 
that the Cape papers have published 
full details ? 


“Sin J. FERGUSSON : 
aware. 


De. CAMERON : Then I will repeat 
the question on another day. 


I am: not 


EXPLOSIONS IN GLASGOW IRON 
WORKS, 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether any decision has yet been 
come to as to the institution of a special 
public inquiry into all or any of those 
fatal explosions in iron works in the 
Glasgow district to which his atten- 
tion was called by questions before 
Easter ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The. matter 
referred to in the question of the hon. 
Member is being carefully inquired into 
by the authorities of the Scotch Office, 
but these inquiries are not yet quite 
completed. If the hon. Member will 
repeat his question to the Lord Advocate 
on Monday next, he will, I hope, obtain 
a definite reply. 
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~THE WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
COUNCIL, 
_ Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby) : I beg to ask the President of 
the ‘Local Government Board whether 
the accounts of the Westmoreland 
County Council, made up to 31st March, 
1890, have been received by the Local 
Government Board and have been 
audited ; and, if not, when the acconnts 
are likely to be sent in ? 
“*Tue SECRETARY to rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone, 
Wilts, Devizes) : The Local Government 
Board have received the Financial State- 
ment as to the accounts of the West- 
moreland County Council up to the 31st 
March, 1890, and the audit of the ac- 
counts has been completed. 


CERTIFYING SURGEON OF 
FACTORIES, 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S. W.) : Ibeg to-ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, seeing that 
he has stated that his opinion in regard 
to the Certifying Surgeon is based upon 
the best information, whether he will 
inform the House if he has consulted the 
Chief Inspector of Factories upon the 
subject, and also the Superintending 
Inspector, and the other Inspectors in 
the districts chiefly interested, namely, 
the cotton and woollen districts, as to the 
advisability of abolishing the Certifying 
Surgeon’s certificate of fitness; and, if 
not, why not ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have, in the 
ordinary course, consulted the Chief 
Inspector of Factories on this subject, 
and learnt through him the views of his 
Department. It is hardly reasonable to 
su that in dealing with this ques- 
tion I should fail to take advantage of 
all the sources of information at my 


disposal. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Mz. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
obtain from the Secretary of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Legation in Wash- 
ington a Report showing the effect upon 
the wages and employment of the work- 
ing classes in the United States of 
America of the M‘Kinley Tariff Act ? 


{COMMONS} 
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be made through Her Majesty’s. Minister 
at Washington whether such a Report 
can be procured. If so, he will be 
requested to furnish one. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION, 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: I had intended 
to ask the Secretary of. State for the 
Home Department whether a police 
constable appointed under Section 19 of 
the Act 3 & 4 Victoria, chapter 88, is 
entitled to superannuation under the 
English Superannuation Act of 1890, in 
the same manner as other county con- 
stables? But at the request of the 
right hon. Gentleman I beg to postpone 
the question until Tuesday. 


THE CENSUS IN WALES. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if his 
attention has been called to the numerous 
complaints from the Principality, that 
at the recent Census, Welsh Schedules 
were refused to Welsh speaking persons, 
that in many cases the English forms 
supplied contained no language columns, 
and that in some instances whole rows of 
cottages were left without forms of any 
kind; and what steps he proposes to 
take under these circumstances to ensure 
accurate and reliable Returns from 
Wales ? 

Mr. LONG : Every Registrar in Wales 
and in Monmouthshire was asked for a 
statement of the number of schedules in 
the Welsh language that he would_pro- 
bably require, and this number, with an 
addition for possible underestimate on 
his part, was sent to him, the receipt of 
the same being acknowledged by him. 
No complaint has been received at the 
Census Office of the supply having been 
insufficient. As regards the statement 
that in many cases English forms with- 
out the language column were supplied, 
it is possible that in some exceptional in- 
stances the packers may, by mistake, 
have put a bundle of such forms into the 
parcel sent to a Welsh Registrar ; but the 
Registrar General has only received infor- 
mation of two cases in which such a 
mistake was made. No information has 
been received at the Census Office of 
“‘ whole rows of cottages having been left 
without forms of any kind.” In all cases 
where complaint has been made that 
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the enumerator has left» house or houses 
without schedules, the Registrar General 
has given, immediate orders that, the 
emission shall be ‘rectified. In any case 
where it shall be shown that. schedules 
without the language column. have been 
distributed in Wales or in Monmouth. 
shire, the Registrar General will take 
steps to have the necessary information 
gollected by a fresh visitation. 

Me. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that at 
Tryddyn, in Flintshire, Census forms, 
intended for England, without the 12th 
column to state what language is used 
ky. the persons enumerated, were dis- 
tributed, and that the proper Welsh 
forms could not be obtained ; and whether 
any steps will be taken to enable the 
in pee to state what language they 
ase 

Mr. LONG: The Registrar General 

will cause inquiry to be made, and if the 
facts be as stated, will cause steps to be 
taken to enable the inhabitants to sup- 
plement their former schedules. 
_ Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
has received any complaints with regard 
to the alleged tampering by the collector 
of the Census papers at Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire, with the language 
column in the returns by substituting 
the word “ both” for the words “ Welsh 
only”; whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made into this allegation; and 
whether any steps will be taken to ensure 
the accuracy of the returns ? 

Mr. LONG: I am informed by the 
Registrar General that no such complaint 
has been received by him; but he will 
make inquiry on the subject. _ 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware of 
the fact that in many districts in Wales no 
Welsh Census papers have been distri- 
‘buted or delivered when they were de- 
manded ; what method was adopted for 
the allocation or distribution of the 

pers ; and with whom the blame rests 
For the neglect in not having a sufficient 
number of the papers circulated and 
delivered ? 

"Mr, LONG: I must refer to the 
answer which I have already ‘given to 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LONDON, 

Mr. J. SPENCER BALFOUR (Burn- 
ley): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the Board intend 
to grant a third Provisional Order undep 
the Electric Lighting Acts in any: dis- 
trict in London where there ‘are chonly 
two Electric Lighting Companies em- 
powered by Provisional Orders to supply 
electricity ; and whether, if so, he will 
explain why it is now intended to depart 
from: the principle laid down by the 
Board of Trade, after the Westminster 
Inquiry of 1889, that there should be 
only two companies, each for a different 
system, authorised by Provisional Orders, 
in one district, and also from the policy 
of the Board of Trade as stated by the 
President on the 12th May last? ° 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: It is not in- 
tended to grant a third Provisional Order 
under the Electric Lighting Acts in any 
urban district where there are already 
two Electric Lighting Companies em- 
powered by Provisional Orders to supply 
electricity, unless there are strong rea- 
sons to suppose that one of such Electric 
Lighting Companies will be unable to 
exercise its powers within a reason- 
able time. Where, however, this is the 
case, I do not think that it is desirable 
that the inhabitants of a district should 
be entirely debarred from the advan- 
tages of competition. 


VOLUNTEER AND MILITIA SURGEONS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther Volunteer surgeons are now pro- 
moted to brigade rank ; and, if so, whe- 
ther it is the intention to promote to a 
similar rank the senior Militia surgeons, 
some of whom have been serving before 
the Volunteer force was instituted ? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): The reason why the 
Volunteers have this advantage is because 
they are organised by brigades, and the 
rank of brigade-surgeon is conferred in 
recognition of the increased ‘ responsi- 
bility attached to the principal medical 
officer of a brigade. 


THE GWYLWYR SETT QUARRY. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
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the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have yet granted a lease of ‘the Gwylwyr | | 
Sett: , Carnar vonshire’; and,.if’so, 
what: provision has been inserted in such 
lease. for the effective working of. the 


quarry. 

Pax SECRETARY 10) rap TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, " Leeds, N.): 
Gwylwyr Quarry has been let to thé 
persons who were the sitting tenants 
when? the Crown ~ got ‘possession; 
at a minimum rent of £50 merging: in 
he with usual clauses: for, the 

ectual working of the quarries: 


EXEMPTION OF FOREIGN AMBASSA- 
DORS FROM. RATES AND TAXES. 


Mr.’ MORTON: 1 beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs . whether, Ambassadors and 
Ministers representing Foreign Powers 
in this country are exempt from rates 
and taxes? 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON: No process of 
law can be instituted against any foreign 
Ambassador or Minister in this country 
for the recovery of rates and taxes. By 
law they are exempt from Income Tax, and 
it is the practice not to make any charge 
to them in respect of House Duty or 
Kstablishment Licence Duty. They are, 
at least in many cases, assessed for rates, 
and I believe that sometimes, when they 
rent houses, the rates arc charged to the 
proprietors, and the rent is raised pro- 
portionately. 


BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


. Mr, ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasur 
whether any, and if so what, legislative 
action has yet been taken by any 
Foreign Government to carry out any 
of the reccommendations of the Berlin 
Conference upon labour questions ; and 
whether any system analogous to what 
is known as “the half-time system” 
exists in any foreign country ? 

“Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SUORY (Mr. W. H ‘Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): The information asked for by 
the hon. Member is. still in course of 
collection, and I regret, therefore, I am not 
yet ina position to give him particulars. 
If he will kindly repeat his question .in 
about 14 days’ time, I. hope to be then 
in possession of full information. 


Ur. Lloyd-George 


(GOMMONS} . 
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OTHE LABOUR COMMISSION. > = 
Ma, J. MCARTHY (Londonderry) +: 
beg to ask the First Tod of the Tusacury 
wWhen'he “will: be able ‘to’ state to the 
House’ the namés of ‘those whont it’ is 
proposed to “appoint ‘on’ the Labour 
Commission ?” 

*Mr. ‘W. H. SMITH: I aint sony ido 
T am not ‘able to niake’ my promised 
statement to-day, and I am ‘not certain 
whether I shall’ be in ‘a position to do so 
to-morrow.’ I hope ‘to ‘be able to make’: & 
Statesient on Soueran & 


THE SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND): 
ACTS. 

Mrz, MACARTNEY (Antrim, '8.): 4 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the action’ 
of the Inspectors of Fisheries in Ireland 
in prosecuting, under the provisions 6 
the Salmon. Fisheries (Ireland) Acta, a 
large number of millowners in’ thé 
county Antrim; whether he is aware 
that very considerable employment is 
given to the rural population in the 
County Antrim ‘in mills worked by hy- 
draulic machinery, and that if the re- 
quirements of the Inspectors are to be 
enforced ‘a large number of these millg 
must necessarily be closed ; and whether 
he will ‘instruct the Inspectors of 
Fisheries. to give the greatest latitude 
possible in carrying out the exemption 
clauses of the Fisheries Acts whet 
necessary for the effective working of 
hydraulic machines ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batvour, Manchester, 


Y| E.): ‘The Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 


report that the institution of proceedings 
against millowners for non-compliance 
with the Fishery Laws rests not with 
them, but with the Local Boards‘ of 
Conservators. ‘The Inspectors have it 
every case. in which they have received 
complaint from a millowner that injury 
would arise to the working power of his 
mill by a strict compliance with the law, 
and in which they have satisfied them- 
selves that the complaint was well 
founded, granted the necessary exemp- 
tion, and, so fat as the Inspectors are 
aware, there is io ground for the fear 
which has been. represented to my hon. 
Friend. that any mill will be closed or 
interfered i Be in, its working through 
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the ,adminigtration of the law by, the 
aspectors, whose policy, on the contrary, 
always, 
ve working power of any haus 
it ever 80 insignificant, _., 
Mr, MACARTNEY : I beg. ‘to, give 
notice that I will call. attention, to ine 
question, 
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n in no way to injuse the 


ny "ILLITERATE VOTERS IN SLIGO.) 7} 
Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea); 1+ beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
if he can ascertain, for the information 
of the House, what was the number of 
votes that were polled. by «illiterate 
voters in the recent election i in rere 
Shigo ? 

THE ATTORNEY (GENERAB? ‘FOR 


versity): I must’ ask the ‘hon. Member 


to’ postpone’ thie’ question’ until’ ‘to: | , 
to.ask the Chief, Secretary. to, Ams 


gp 


ADVANCES UNDER THE ASHBOURNE 

ACTS. 
° Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) :-I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether a separate account is kept to 
which the issues out of the Consolidated 
Fund for advances made under the Ash. 
bourne Acts have been charged, and to 
which the repayment made ‘by tenant 
purchasers are credited; out.of what.ac- 
count are issued the dividends payable 
half-yearly to the public on. the loans 
raised under these Acts; and is there a 
Sinking Fund separately ‘kept for the re- 
demption of these loaus ; and if so, what 
is the annual percentage paid to that 
fund ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Issues for advances 
under the Ashbourne Acts are made not 
from the Consolidated Fund, but from 
the Local Loans Fund, established under 
50 & 51 Vict., cap. 16.. Such issnes and 
the corresponding payments are sepa- 
rately entered in the annual account of 
the Local Loans Fund. House of Com- 
mons: Paper 95 of 1891 is the latest 
account of that fund, with the Anditor 
General’s Report upon: it for 1889-90, 
The dividends on Local Loan Stock are 
charged to the Income Account of: the 
Local Loans Fund ; see p. 3 of the Par- 
liamentary Paper above mentioned, That 
portion of the repayments by borrowers 
which represents principal is carried to 
the Capital Account of. the Local Loans 
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Fund, and is either applied in making 
new loaivs' from | that fand, for ‘which 
fresh: Local ‘Loan Stock would otherwise 


be | have to. be created, or is: invested until 


required: to’ redeem’ Local ‘Loan ‘Stock, 
whichi cannot be paid off before. 1912, 
In-either case such repayments of prin- 
cipal ‘are treated as a Sinking Fund. 
Under the terms of the Ashbourne Act, 
out of every £4 repayable by’ a. 'bor- 
rower £3 2s. 6d. represents interest on 

the loan made to him, and 17s, 6d. is 
principal, as the latter sum, if received 
annually for 49 years and accumulated 
at 34 per cent.;:would amount to’ £100. 
The actual receipts are, however, appor- 
tioned each year between principal and 


| interest. 
TRELAND (Mr: Mapvex, Dublin-‘Uni- | 


“LAND PURCHASE. IN aaa 
Mr, LBA (Londonderry, 8.) ; bog 


Lieutenant.of Ireland, how many. of th¢ 


purchasers under, “ ‘The Irish, ;Church 


Act, 1869” have, been, permitted to take 
advantage of Section 25 of “The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887”; what, was 
the total number of purchasers; how 
many of. the purchasers. under. the 


Landlord and. Tenant (Ireland) . Acts; 
.1870,, 1872, and, 1881, have, been. per- 


misted to use Section 7 of “The: Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887”; and what 


was the total number of purchasers 


under those Acts ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Irish 
Land Commissioners report, that.» the 
total number of purchasers under the 
Irish Church Act, 1869, was.7,000. The 
total number of mortgages of Church 
lands outstanding in 1885 was 2,665. 
The total number of mortgagors or 
purchasers who obtained the benefit of 
Section 23 of the Purchase of; Land 
(Ireland). Act, 1885, and of Section 25 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
was 2,591. The total. number. of pur- 
chasers under the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1872 (which are administered by 
the Board of Works) was, I understand, 
876, and. the. number of. these who 
received the benefit of Section 24 of the 
Act of 1887 quoted was 787. The total 
number of purchasers under the Land 
Act of 1881 was 731, and the number 
of these: who obtained: the benefit: of 
Section 27 of the Act of 1887 was 
726., 








¥39 Admiralty Supplies 
DISTRESS IN DONEGAL. 
»- Mr. MAC NEILL: 1 beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been directed to a series of resolutions 
passed at a meeting of the Raphoe clergy, 
held in Letterkenny on 31st March 
under the presidency of the Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Donnell, Lord Bishop of Raphoe, 
which resolutions describe the condition 
of the poor over wide areas in North 
Western Donegal, from Gweedore to 
Swilly, to be one of perilous destitution 
in the absence of assistance ; request the 
authorities not to allow the distress to 
become more acute by the refusal of 
public employment; and urge. on the 
Government the construction of a rail- 
way from Letterkenny to Gweedore, 
which would give employment in 
parishes where the potato blight of last 
year was exceptionally destructive ; and 
what steps, if any, do the Government 
intend to take with a view of meeting 
the suggestions of the Raphoe clergy, 
and relieving this distress ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The resolutions 
referred to have been brought under the 
notice of the Government, who havealso 
before them Reports regarding the con- 
dition of the different portions of the 
County Donegal to which the Resolu- 
tions relate, and the entire matter is 
engaging careful attention. ‘ 


RELIEF WORKS. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Gord Lieutenant of Ireland what steps, if 
any, have been taken to start relief 
works in MRanafast, Ranomona, and 
Loughnanoran, in West Donegal; 
whether he is aware that there is much 
fever in these districts ; and what means 
of subsistence there are for the 783. in- 
habitants from this time till June, and 
for the women and children from June 
‘till the return of the wage-earners from 
the Scotch harvest in August ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the question. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I will repeat it 
to-morrow. 


PIER DUES IN CORK. 
Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
¢€Cambridge): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if he is aware that, in 
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1890, the ten Ars the Grand Jury 
of the County of Cork was informed by. 
the Secretary to the Board of Works’ in 
Dublin that the necessary bye-laws to 
enable that Grand Jury to collect the 
dues on the various piers in the county 
would be issued’as soon as they had re- 
ceived the approval of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in Council, and that at the meeting 
of the Cork Grand Jury, this Spring, the 
secretary, on again applying, was told, 
under date 18th March, 1891, by the 
Secretary of the Board of Works— 

“That the bye-laws are before the Priyy 
Council for approval, and will be issued as soon 
as possible ; ’ 
And how long this delay will be con- 
tinued ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
the Grand Jury has power to collect dues 
without, the bye-laws referred. to. 
There has been some unavoidable delay 
in negotiating with some of the Grand 
Juries with regard to the | bye-laws 
which are intended to apply to all 
fishery. piers and harbours round the 
coast, but the Board of Works are now 
in communication with the Privy 
Council Office with a view to obtaining 
the approval of the bye-laws by His 
Eminence the Lord Lieutenant, as early 
as possible. 


ADMIRALTY SUPPLIES IN COUNTY 
SLIGO. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.): I 
beg to ask theSecretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
complaints made by the victuallers of 
Westport, County Mayo, that whilst it 
has been customary for Her Majesty’s 
ships stationed on the west coast calling 
at that port to get their ment supplies 
by contract for shorter or longer terms, 
for some time past the supplies have 
been procured from a favoured few; 
whether he will be so good as to inquire 
into those complaints; and if they 
prove well founded, will he see that the 
benefits of the orders from Her Majesty’s 
ships shall be fairly distributed among 
the victuallers of Westport ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, S.W., 
Ormskirk): No complaints from vic- 
tuallers at Westport have reached the 
Admiralty. No contract for meat has 
been made at Westport, as the demand 
does not justify one. Her Majesty’s 
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ships calling there will, as a general 
rule, only be coastguard cruisers, re- 
quiring’ a few pounds at a time, and 
they will make their purchases in the 
ordinary manner. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 


. Mr. A. OCONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether arrangements 
have yet been made for a station at 
Ballybofey, on the new Stranorlar.and 
Glenties Line ? 


» Mr. JACKSON: I am informed that 
there is to be a station situated to the 
east of Ballybofey, at a distance of less 
than half amile. It has, therefore, not 
been thought necessary to incur the ex- 
pense of building a separate station. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Have not re- 
presentations been received from the 


district to the effect that the markets 


will be thoroughly destroyed unless a 
station is erected ? 


_ Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware of 
any representations having been re- 
ceived, but I remember that when I was 
in the district somebody spoke to me in 
connection with the question to which 
the hon, Member refers, and I answered 
at the time that it might be found desir- 
able, if possible, to make a station there. 


. Mr. A. O;CONNOR: Will it be done ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I do not know 
whether arrangements have been made 
for it, but I will inquire. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN, 
~ Captain George William Grice-Hutchin- 
son, for Borough of Aston Manor. 


Bernard Collery, esquire, for County 
of Sligo, North Sligo Division. 


MOTION, 


+O 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
' On Motion of Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Bill 


to consolidate and amend the Law relating to. 


the payment of Regimental Debts, and the 
collection and disposal of the effects of Officers 
and Soldiers in cases of Death, Desertion, In- 
sanity, and other cases, ordered to be brought 
‘in by Mr. Secretary Stanhope and Mr, Brodrick. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 273.] 
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PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—{No, 114.) 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd March], “That 
the Committee do consist of Twenty- 
Members.”—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


' (4.10.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.) moved, as an Amendment, 
that— 

‘¢ The Committee do consist of all the Scottish 
Representatives and 30 other Members to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection.” 
The hon. Member said : Seeing that the 
Amendment was moved on a previous 
occasion, it is not necessary that I should 
trouble the House with my reasons for 
arriving at the opinion that the matters 
entrusted to this Committee should be 
considered by the whole of the Scotch 
Members. I do not propose to do any- 
thing that would prevent the main 
object of appointing a Committee from 
being carried. There is a great desire 
in Scotland that some measure dealing 
with Scottish Private Bill Legislation 
should be carried through this House 
without delay. I have, however, some 
reasons to give why the Committee 
should be composed of the whole of the 
Scottish Representatives, with the addi- 
tion of 30 other Members nominated by 
the Committee of Selection. It is 
eminently a matter upon which the 
opinion of the Scottish Representatives 
should be taken. It is proposed to with- 
draw the consideration of Scotch Private 
Bills from the Representatives of the 
nation, and to hand them over to some- 
thing like a bureau. I suggest that 
30 English and Irish Members should be 
added because it is impossible for the 
proposals of the Government to stop at 
Scotland. It is almost certain that 
the system will be extended from 
Scotland to England and Ireland, 
and it is therefore only fair that 
the Committee should have the 
experience of English Members. M 
last reason is that, if my Amendment is 
adopted, the time of the House will be 
saved, seeing that it will prevent the 
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whole business from being gone through 
again..\I.beg to move the Amendment 
of which I have given notice. 


- Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘'I'wenty Members,” 
and add the words “all the Scottish, Repre- 
panne and ‘Ihirty other Members to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection.”— 
(Mr. Munro Ferguson,) 


instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Twenty Members’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


(4.12.). Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Ropertson, Bute) : The hon. Gen- 
tleman can hardly expect that the Go- 
vernment will accept this Amendment, 
seeing that itis most desirable that the Bill 
should receive confirmation this Session, 
and that there should be no unnecessary 
delay... It. is, not. necessary to say. that 
the acceptance. of this. proposal would 
render that absolutely impossible... The 
proposition of the hon. Member for Leith 
(Mr. Munro Ferguson) is that the pro- 
portions of the Committee should be 
very widely altered—that all the Scotch 
Members, 70 in number, should be upon 
it, and that 30 English Members should 
act with them, The Committee has 
been struck in accordance with the usual 
practice as to the balance of Parties upon 
it... As regards the proportion of Scotch 
Members the Amendment really makes 
" nosubstantial improvement as far as the 
adequate representation of Scotland is 
concerned. It gives a proportion almost 
exactly of 14 in 20, whilst the Govern- 
ment proposal is 13 in 20 of Scotch Mem- 
rs. The essential objection, however, 
is that if the-Committee is so constituted, 
the responsibility for the measure would 
really pass out of the hands of the Go- 
vernment and of the majority of the 
House, and, accordingly, so far from the 
proceedings in the Committee being a 
saving of time, they would probably give 
rise to difficulties which would have to 
be rectified, if at all possible, by the 
action of the whole House. I may 
remind the House that when the subject 
was discussed before the Easter Recess 
it was.intimated by the Front Bench 
that this matter should be discussed 
very briefly when it was taken up after 
Easter, but that the sense of the House 
as to the composition of the Committee 
should be at once taken. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson 
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+ | (415.). Dr. CLARK (Caithness): 
No doubt..the wig ype of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Leith would give 
avery large Committee, but; the,,Com- 
mittee proposed by the Government is: 
very unsatisfactory one. It has been 
struck in accordance with the present 
method of striking Committees, but 
that is a method which has only been in 
operation ‘for two or three years, and 
I think it is one’ which is working 
very badly indeed. For my own part, 
I very much prefer the old’ plan, which 
provided that if a Committee’ consisted 
of 20 Members, 11 should be selected 
from Members representing ‘the ~Go- 
vernment side of the House and 
nine from the Opposition. ' The Com- 
mittee proposed by: the Lord Advocate 
has been struck in @ very curioug 
manner. _ The . Liberal Whips; are | re- 
sponsible for seven. Members, and they. 
haye. put down the names of seven Scotch, 
Liberals, _We.are anxious. that, Scot, 
tish Represehtatives should _ predomi- 
nate upon the Committees .that are. ap- 
pointed for the consideration of purely 
Scottish questions ; and two years ago, 
owing to the pressure that was brought 
to bear upon the Lord Advocate, an im- 
portant Committee was nominated which 
comprised the whole, of the Scottish 
Representatives. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman, however, was afraid that he had 
gone a little too ‘far, and \therefore he 
struck off. his own -colleague, the then 
Solicitor General for Scotland, and re- 
placed him by a Scotchman who had, 
unfortunately, been unable to secure @ 
Scotch seat, but represented an English 
constituency. Consequently, all the 
members of the Committee were Scotch- 
men, and all represented Scolitish con, 
stituencies except one. Five of the 
Committee proposed by the Lord Advo- 
cate are Scottish Members who belong 
to the Conservative Party ; in addition 
there are three English Conservatives, 
one Irish Conservative, two Liberal 
Unionists, one Irish Conservative, and 
two other Irish Members. Now, this. is 
purely a Scottish matter, and I think 
the English «nd Irish Conservatives 
might give way to Scotch Conservatives. 
As to the two Liberal Unionists, I look 
on them as Conservatives ; and as to the 
one London Member, I do not think his 
services ‘are required at all on such .an 





occasion: © Then, again, we have one 
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Irish: Member who is ‘at’ present some 
6,000 miles away. He was in America 
when his name was proposed, and he has 
now gone 3,000 miles further West. But 
even among the Irish Members there are 
sub-divisions, because we have the Par- 
nellites and anti-Parnellites. Judging 
from what has already taken place, I 
think the Parnellite is to be considered 
as a Government Member. 
No!” ]. Well, in Ireland the Parnellites 
are the allies of the Government. [Cries 
of “No!” from the Government Benches.| 
Personally, this Session I have had some 
experience in regard to the serving of 
Nationalist Members upon Public Com- 
mittees. We were three or four weeks 
considering our Report, and although 
the matter was one which very much 
affected Ireland neither of the Irish 
Members put in an appearance. 

An hon. Memper: What was the 
Committee ? 

Dr. CLARK: I am speaking of the 
Colonisation Committee. As the present 
matter is one which. wholly affects 
Scotland, I think:we should have a very 
different Committee from that which has 
been suggested by the Government, and 
it must not be forgotten that in similar 
circumstances, not long ago, we had a 
Committee composed of the whole of the 
Scottish Representatives, with one or two 
English Members placed upon it in order 
to give advice in regard to English pro- 
cedure. That was the course pursued 
in reference to the Scotch Police Bill, 
and it worked extremely well. I 
certainly do not think that the Com- 
mittee proposed by the Lord Advocate 
would be a proper one for considering 
the question of Scottish Private Bill 
Procedure, and the probability is that a 
great deal of time would be wasted, 
because the Committee would not secure 
the confidence of the Scotch people and 
the Scottish Representatives. I regret 
very much that the Government are not 
prepared to meet the Scottish Members 
in a more amicable spirit. The only 
thing, however, we can do is to protest 
against the composition of the Com- 
mittee, and move the striking off of 
the names of the English and Irish 
Members. 

-*(4.20.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): My impression 
in regard to the question before the 
Hous: is that there isa more substantial 
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agreement among us than appears to be 
the case at the first view: » object 
that we on this side of the House have 
in view is to secure that the Select Com- 
mittee to which this Bill is to be referred 
should be ‘of sufficient importance. to 
deal ‘with the matter. We regard the 
subject as one of first-class importance. 
The proposal is to constitute a new 
tribunal for Scotland for the performance 
of a lar, of the duties ‘at 
present fulfilled by Parliament itself. 
My hon. Friend who spoke last. has 
implied that this is so purely a Scotch 
question that English and Irish Members 
are not in their proper place on the Com- 
mittee. I cannot say that I share that 
opinion. Undoubtedly the Bill has no- 
thing to do with England or Ireland ; but 
equally without doubt the same principle 
will in turn be applied both to England 
and Ireland, andit would be strangeindeed 
if no English or Irish Members. were 
placed on the Committee. What we 
want to secure is that there should be a 
substantial foundation of Scotch Mem- 
bers before we proceed to add English 
and Irish Members. It has. been pointed 
out that there are 13 Scotch Represen- 
tatives proposed by the Government ; 
but T do not think that such a Committee 
is adequate to deal with this large ques- 
tion. The proposal of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leith is that we should 
take the course which was suggested by 
him years ago in reference to the Local 
Government Bill. It was then proposed 
that the Committee should be ‘composed 
of all the Scottish Members, with 30 
Members added by the Committee of 
Selection. It must be admitted that this 
would be a very large Committee for 
the consideration of a subject which, 
although of the first importance, is much 
more limited in its scope than the subject 
of Local Government. I think the Go- 
vernment have been informed what it is 
we really want, and, even after the speech 
of the Lord Advocate, I would venture 
to appeal to the Government to meet us 
by increasing the size of the Committee. 
What we want is to have a thorough 
consideration of the Bill by the Scotch 
Members, with, at the same time, some 
English and Irish Members. I think 
that 20 Scotch Members and 10 Irish 
and English Members would be an 
adequate tribunal, and I believe that by 
making that concession the Government 
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wall quicken the progress of the Bill. 
There is but very little difference between 
us. Weare allagreed, in the main, as to 
the principle of the Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman has described as being 
the principle of local inquiry. There is no 
difference of opinion on that point, and 
I think the Government might, with 
advantage to the progress of business, 
accept the proposal I have made. We 
have no object in the matter except to 
assist the Government in passing such a 
measure as shall carry out the wishes 
of the Scotch people in this matter. 

*(4.29.) Tue FIRST LORD or tHE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smureu, Strand, 
Westminster): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the proportion 
of Scotch Members will be the same if 
his suggestion were adopted as in the pro- 
posal of the Government, and that he 
would get no addition of Scotch Members. 
It is the desire of the Government that 
the Bill should not only be considered, 
but passed as the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee ; and, therefore, 
I submit to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it would not be better to have a 
small Committee than a Committee con- 
sisting of a large number of Members? I 
think the right hon, Gentleman is mistaken 
in supposing that at any time the Govern- 
- ment accepted the proposal he has made. 
I am sure the right hon. Gentleman has 
-no desire to do otherwise than find some 
method by which the two sides of the 
House, and particularly the Scotch 
Members, can arrive at a decision, and I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will be 
satisfied with the Committee as guaran- 
teeing the adequate consideration of the 
Bill. 

(4.31.) Sm G.TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) : Dealing with the ques- 
tion from a practical point of view, I 
think I can bring a strong instance to 
prove that my right hon. Friend has 
more justice on his side than the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. There is the 
case of the Police Superannuation (Scot- 
land) Bill, which was referred to a Com- 
mittee, the majority of which were Scotch 
Members, and they devised a scheme 
which was accepted with great satisfac- 
tion by Scoteh Members, and which in 
the course of the Debates on the English 
Bill was regarded with great envy by 
many English Members. The success 
of that Committee was due to the fact 

Mr, Campbell-Bann:rman 
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that it was composed of Scotch Members 
who were interested in the question and 
who could bring energy, knowledge, and 
industry to bearon it. I earnestly wish 
the right hon..Gentleman would follow 
the example set by his own Government 
on that occasion, and grant a Committee 
to deal with Private Bill procedure as 
the Committee last Session dealt with 
police superannuation in Scotland. 

(4.34.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk: 
caldy, &c.): This Bill is a bad Biil, and 
it ought to be referred to a large Com: 
mittee, something like a Grand Com- 
mittee. 1 may, perhaps, be permitted 
to protest against the idea that in 
their absence the Independent Mem- 
bers for Scotland are to be bound by 
whatever the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton may say 
about the time the discussions will 
oceupy. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man went a little too far in stating that 
the discussion of this subject would only 
occupy an hour and a half. 

(4.35.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
(Wolverhampton, E.): After the per- 
sonal attack my hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Campbell) has made upon me, I must 
tell him that he has certainly read a 
very inaccurate account of what took 
place. I made no attempt whatever to 
give an undertaking on behalf of the 
Scotch Members. In fact, the Scotch 
Members were represented not only by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone), but by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bridge- 
ton (Sir G,. Trevelyan). What took 
place was this: A Scotch Member com- 
plained that the matter had not been 
taken on a Friday night before the Easter 
Recess, saying that it would not have 
occupied more than an hour, and a half, 
The First. Lord of the Treasury, as he 
had a right to do, adopted the statement, 
and assumed that if an hour and a@ half 
was sufficient then it would be sufficient 
on a subsequent occasion. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: What I read 
was a statement quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury from the right hon: Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton, as 
reported in the 7'imes. 

(4.37.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I may be 
permitted to say that there was no 
attempt to bind the Scotch Members, 
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and we are aware that in the case of my 
hon. Friend behind me (Sir G. Campbell) 
such an attempt would have been 
entirely ineffectual. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, if I understood him 
rightly, bases his argument in support 
of resistance to the present proposal solely 
onone ground. He says the Bill would get 
much more quickly through asmall than 
through a large Committce. That may 
be so or not, but I am disposed, for the 
sake of argument, to concede it, But 
permit me to say that. is not the 
only or the main question. The main 
nestion is, with what amount of au- 
ority will the Bill come back from the 
Committee? The object of referring Bills 
to Committees of this kind is to save the 
House the trouble of labouring through 
the clauses, This is the ground on 
which the Scotch Members are in favour 
of the Amendment before the House. 
I must say I think there is great force in 
that consideration, and that it applies 
especially to a case of this kind. The 
question is by no means an easy one; 
and if it were not an easy one, 1 think 
the Government would do wisely in 
obtaining all the assistance they could 
and the sanction of as large a portion of 
Scotch opinion as represented in this 


House as they could. On these grounds: 


I think it would have been wiser to 
accede to the proposition before the 
House. — 

. *(4.40.) THe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): I should like to 
point out that this is not a proposal, as 
the right hon. Gentleman suggests, to 
refer this Bill to a Grand Committee ; it 
is a proposal of a wholly different 
character. A Grand Cummittee is a 
Committee that takes the place of a 
Committee of the whole House, It is 
not proposed by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leith to refer this Bill to a 
Committee constituted on thatprincipleat 
all, but to a Committee of 100 Members, 
before whom the discussion would be of 
a very lengthy character. Our desire 
is, firstly, that this Bill should be 
thoroughly considered upstairs; and, 
secondly, that it should afterwards be 
passed. We believe it would pass by 
referring it, first of all, to a Committee of 
reasonable dimensions, and for this 
reason: We admit the measure contains 


novel principles, and we believe those 
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novel principles will best be discussed 
by a small Committee than by a Conie 
mittee composed of so many Members 
as 100. We think our proposal is the 
better one in the interest of the Bill 
itself, and we claim the support of all 
those who desire to see the Bill passed 
into law during the present Session. 
(4.44.) Mz. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman has altogether 
missed the point of this Amendment. 
The point is not whether the Committee 
is to consist of 20 or 100 persons, but 
whether it is to be a Committee repre- 
senting Scotch and Liberal opinion, or 
English and Tory opinion. According 
to the suggestion of the Lord Advocate, 
the Committee will be so constituted 
that the voice of the Scotch Members 
may be entirely overpowered, and a Bill 
brought out of the Committee which 
may be at variance with Scotch opinion, 
although it may not even be in con 
formity with English opinion. Hon. 
Members ought not to deceive them- 
selves by irreleva:.t questions as to the 
numbers of the Committee. The ques- 


tion is, whether Scotchmen are to have 


their own way or not. I am_ persuaded 
it, will be said in Scotland, “‘ Here ‘is: a 
measure exclusively Scotvh, and yet the 
Government say that the Scotch people 
shall not have their affairs managed 
according to their own ideas, but 
according to English ideas.” : 
(4.48.) The House divided :—Ayes 
189 ; Noes 136.—(Div. List, No, 119.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


(4.58.) Mr.E.ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
Before the Main Question is disposed of, 
I wish to say it is not my intention to 
move the Amendment of which I have 
given notice, substituting for the name 
of the hon. Member for Leeds that of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeenshire. Of 
course, it is hardly necessary to add that 
my Amendment was in no sense directed 
against the hon, Member for Leeds per- 
sonally, but intended simply to carry 
out the wishes of a great many Members 
on this side of the House who come from 
Scotland, that the Committee should be 
largely, if ‘not entirely, Scotch. I am 
not particularly sorry that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Leith has 
been defeated, and I do not desire: to 
renew the discussion upon it. But, as 
allusion has been made to the feeling 
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iwhich is said to exist in Scotland ‘in 
favour of the main principle of this Bill, 
perhaps I may be permitted to say a few 
cwords upon that point. I admit there 
is a strong and general sentiment in 
Scotland in favour of some kind of: local 
inquiry in connection with Private Bill 
legislation relating 'to Scotland ; ‘but I 
deny entirely that there is any feeling 
in favour of the particular method the 
Government have adopted for solving 
the question. The great objection to the 
Bill is that the Government are inter- 
polating into the proceedings of the 
House an alien and extraneous body, 
to whom they are giving a power 
unknown in the House. If the 
Government will refrain from tying 
the hands of the House in disposing of 
its own business ; if they will not give 
to any official or judicial persons the 
right of amending a Bill in its progress 
through this House, or the right to stop 
# Bill, I venture to say all difficulties will 
he removed. Ido not know whether I 
am quite in order in making this-sug- 
gestion now, but I should be [glad to 
have an assurance from the right lion. 
Gentleman on the subject. 
#(5.0.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am 
afraid I should be out of order if I pro- 
* ceeded to enter into a discussion of this 
matter now. On the part of the 
Government, I can ‘only say that we are 
anxious that the Committee should have 
afree hand, and I believe it would be 
in the power of the Committee to con- 
sider the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member. 
: #(5.1.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): The alternative suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling Burghs, that the Committee 
should consist of 30 Members, is one that 
meets with the approval of Scotch 
Members generally; andas my right hon. 
Friend stated at length the reasons upon 
which that alternative proposal recom- 
mended I will now limit myself to the 
Motion that 30 be substituted for 20. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is incompetent 
for the hon. Member to do that, the 
House having decided that 20 shall 
stand part of the Question. The Question 
now is, ‘‘ That the Committee do consist 
of 20 Members.” 

(5.2.) Dk. CLARK: Am I to under- 
etand that the Government are not 
willing to yield in the slightest degree, 

Mr. E. Robertson 
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and are determined td’ have this Oom- 
mittee constituted as they’ propose? 
Now, ‘the: predecessors of ‘the present 


Government, when: they had ‘an. impor- 


tant Scotch Bill before ‘the ‘ House, 
admitted after the Second Reading the 
principle of Scottish Home Rule, ‘and 
referred the Bill to a Committee of 25, 
upon which Committee there were no 
Irish Members and only a few Englis 
Members, and these last were includ 
beeause of their special knowledge of 
the working of the Public:Health Act 
in England, and so in the arrangement 
of a Public Health Act for Scotland the 
experience of these gentlemen was of 
vale ‘So the principle, that a Bill 
bearing exclusively upon Scotland should 
have its details determined by a Com- 
mittee of Scottish Members, was 
admitted by the predecessors of the 
present Government. é 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
would be out of Order in discussing the 
Bill or the number of Members now. ” 

Dr. CLARK: I am arguing Sir, in 
favour of the omission of the names of 
English Members. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That will come 
afterwards on a Motion to substitute one 
name for another. The Question now is, 
“That the Committee do consist of 20 
Members.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Committee do! con- 
sist of 20 Members. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
James Campbell, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Dr. Clark, Mr. Arthur. Elliot, Sir 
Archibald Orr Ewing nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Flynn be one other Member 
of the Committee.”—(The Lord Adwo- 
cate.) 


(5.8.) Dr. CLARK: I should like’ to 
ask who is responsible for the nomination 
of Mr. Flynn, and if Mr. Flynn is willing 
to serve. As I am going to make’ an 
objection to another name for the reasons 
I have mentioned, so also I will take a 
Division against this name of a gentle- 
man against whom there is no other 
objection, and who is one of our allies on 
this side of the House. The late Lord 
Advocate conceded the principle ‘that an 
exclusively Scotch Bill should be ‘con- 
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sidered by a Committee of Scotchmen, 


and even the present Government carried 
the concession further with the last 
Scotch Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. All the Members proposed for 
that Committee were Scotch Members, 
though when the Solicitor General was 
promoted to a Judgeship, they appointed 
‘an English Member to replace him on 
the Committee, Eighteen of the. nine- 
‘teen Members of the Committee on the 
Police Superannuation (Scotland) Bill 
last Session were Scotch, and the nine- 
teenth was an old Scotch Member, and, 
probably, did good service on: the Com- 
mittee as such. But the Government 
are now going back from the principle 
they then conceded, because, I suppose, 
they think that the Home Rule idea is 
dying out, and they can oppose it with 
greater success. But in that they are 
mistaken, as later on they will discover. 
I object to the name of Mr. Flynn, 
simply because I think this Committee 
should be composed entirely of Scotch- 
men. ; 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: I think my 
hon. Friend would do well to withdraw 
his objection. We hope this Committee 
will prove a practical success, and it will 
probably sct a precedent of the greatest 
importance for other parts of © the 
Kingdom. There is no personal objection 
to Mr. Flynn, there is not the objection 
‘to him that there is to another gentle- 
man nominated; that he is at the 
moment thousands of miles away. ‘I 
am informed that Mr. Flynn will be in 
regular attendance probably during the 
whole time the Committee is sitting. I 
think myself it is most unfortunate that 
several extremely valuable Scotch 
Members are not included inthe Com- 
mittee, but the proposition being what 
it is, I doubt whether ‘we’ shall- im- 
prove the composition of the Committee 
by displacing one of the Members from 
Ireland whose attendance on the Com- 
mittee will be possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir Edward 
Harland, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Leng, Mr. 
M‘Ewan, Colonel’ Malcolm, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; nominated Members of the 
‘Committee. : 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, O’Kelly be one other Mem- 
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ber of ‘the Committee.” —(The Lord 
Advocate.) 


Dr. CLARK : I must object to the 
name of Mr. O’Kelly, who is at this 
moment some 6,000 miles away. 


(5.14.) The Honse divided :—Ayes 
213 ; Noes 124,—(Div. List, No. 120.) 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.):. With 
reference to the last Divison, I may be 
allowed to say that if any hon. Member 
had communicated with me to the effect 
that there would be an objection raised 
to the name of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon, I should have 
been most happy to: have met the ob- 
jection and the wishes of the minority 
by submitting another name to the 
House. . 


‘' Mr. Charles Parker, Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope, Mr. Mark Stewart, and the 
Lord Advocate nominated other Members 
of the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee haye 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


*(5.25.) Mr. SPEAKER: Three 
notices of Motion for Instructions’ to 
the Committee stand on the Paper. 
The first of these stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for West Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan) instructing the 
Committee that they have— 

*« Power to insert Clauses in the Bill to pro- 
vide that Railway and other Companies desiring 
to obtain Parliamentary powers to close, enter 
upon, or interfere with a right of way shall 
serve notices upon the council or councils of the 
district. within which such right of way ex- 
tends,’’ 

That, refers. to a preliminary procedure 
which is now subject. to, and under the 
jurisdiction of the Examiners, and go- 
verned by Standing Orders in relation 
to Private Bills. True. it, is, that.under 
a section of the Bill, County Councils 
and Town Councils may make reports 
upon a Bill; but that is after the Bill 
has taken its formal and) definite shape. 
This proposal would alter the preliminary 
procedure previous, to the Bill being 
presented to Parliament, and is, therefore, 
ontside the scope of the present Bill, and 
contemplates an alteration in. Private 
Bill procedure previous to the Bill being 
put into the form in; which the, House is 
asked to adopt it. This Instruction, there- 
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fore, cannot be moved. The next In- 
struction is in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), that the Com- 
mittee shall— 

‘‘Have power to make provision for the 

simplification of the procedure and the reduc- 
tion of the cost of Provisional Orders.’’ 
The right hon. Gentleman will be in 
Order in moving that. The third In- 
struction in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Rollox Division (Mr. 
Caldwell) is to give the Committee— 

** Power to substitute a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament for the Commission 
as set forth in the Bill, and that the Joint Com- 
mittee or Commission, as the case may be, be 
empowered to dispense with local inquiry.” 
This would be quite out of Order. It is 
@ proposal to substitute an entirely new 
tribunal for that proposed in the Bill, 
and it will be in the recollection of the 
House that in the Debate upon the 
Second Reading the House rejected an 
Amendment embodying a similar pro- 


posal. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): May I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, after this ruling, and 
if local inquiry is the essential principle 
of the Bill, the Government intend to 
proceed with a Bill involving so great a 
constitutional change as the exclusion of 
this consideration from Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH:I do not know 
whether I shall be in order in answering 
that question now, but I think I have 
answered it repeatedly, and we adhere 
to our proposals. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I gave an 
undertaking before we separated for the 
Easter Recess, that I would not make a 
speech on moving my Instruction, and to 
that undertaking I adhere. My simple 
desire is that the Committee should not 
have a mandatory, but an optional, In- 
struction, and may, if they think fit, deal 
with the question of simplification of the 
procedure and reduction in the cost of 
Provisional Orders. In this, I believe, 
may be found a remedy for the great 
cost and delay in Private Bill Legislation 
—in an extension of the Provisional 
Order System in Scotland. I have it on 
the authority of the President of the 
Board of Trade that 37 Provisional 
Orders were granted last year without 
opposition, and at comparatively small 
Mr. Speaker 
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cost, and I think it is desirable that the 
Committee should have the option of 
considering the question as regards 
Scotland. So I formally move the In- 
struction with no desire to initiate a 
Debate now or fetter the action of the 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have ve to make provision for the 
simplification of the procedure and the reduc- 
tion of the cost of Provisional Orders.” —(Mr: 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. A.SUTHERLAND (Sutherland): 
I will only say a few words in support 
of this Motion. There are cases in Scot- 
land at the present time in relation to 
which a reduction in the cost of Provi- 
sional Orders would be highly beneficial. 
The Government have intimated an in- 
tention of granting money for piers and 
harbours, and this is highly appreciated 
by the localities. The best way of 
managing such harbours would be to 
constitute Harbour Trusts, and, I think,. 
in this respect, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the Government. should 
accept the Instruction of the right hon.. 
Gentleman. 

*(5.30.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I at. 
once acknowledge the spirit in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for- 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Fowler) has 
acted up to the understanding at which 
we arrived before the holidays ; but the- 
Government find themselves in this 
position. They are passing an Order, 
relating not to Provisional Orders, but. 
to Bills. They are desirous that the 
Committee stage in both Houses of 
Parliament should be undertaken by a. 
Commission or Committee sitting on a 
Bill. That is a totally distinct kind of 
procedure from that respecting Pro-- 
visional Orders. We are prepared to- 
consider the question of Provisional 
Orders, and, if necessary, to appoint a. 
Committee to inquire into it. 

*(5.34.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER.- 
MAN: I cannot quite follow some of 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He says the Bill has nothing to 
do with Provisional Orders; but, as a 
matter of fact, it does deal with Pro- 
visional Orders, inasmuch as private legis- 
lation is necessary to confirm Provisional 
Orders. Then he says, if any change 
is made with regard to the procedure 
as to Provisional Orders it ought to be- 
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simultaneously  p: for England, 
Treland, and Scotland ; but that observa- 
tion would apply to all the private 
business of this House with quite as 
much force. A very slight inquiry into 
the condition of the feeling in 

on the subject, as disclosed before the 
Committee which sat a few years ago, 
will show that the greatest complaints 
were made by the Scotch witnesses with 
reference to the very class of business 
dealt with in Provisional Orders. The 
complaints as tothe cost and thecumbrous 
nature of the present system were 
addressed much more to the want of 
greater freedom with regard to Pro- 
visional Orders or larger powers on the 
part of Local Authorities than to any 
alteration of the system of Bill pro- 
cedure. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the Government will consent to the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
how the system of Provisional Orders 
may be extended and facilitated. If we 
are to understand that as a deliberate 
proposal made by the Government, I 
think my right hon. Friend might very 
well withdraw his Instruction. I should 
be. glad, however, to have a distinct 
understanding on the matter. 

*(5.37.) Mz. E. STANHOPE : I do not 
think there is really any great difference 
of opinion between the two sides of the 
House. The Committee which is to con- 
sider this Bill will receive evidence from 
Scotland, and undoubtedly it will 
receive representations with regard to 
the working of Provisional Orders in 
that country. It will be perfectly com- 
petent to the Committee, when they 
have dealt with the Bills before them, 
to make a Special Report to the House 
on the subject of Provisional Orders. 
That being done, the House can instruct 
the same Committee or appoint a fresh 
Committee to go into the question of 
Provisional Orders. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
presume, then, that no Instruction is 
necessary to enable the Committee to 
inquire into the question of the Pro- 
visional Orders. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Subject to your 
ruling, Sir, I should think it would be 
open to the Commitiee to consider the 
subject of the Provisional Order Bills. 

(5.38.) De. CLARK: T hope the 
Government will reconsider this point, 
because one of the things we want to 
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avoid is to: have double fight. Un- 
doubtedly if a Provisional Order is un- 
opposed, it is a cheap and easy means of 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction to a 
scheme, but if it is opposed a doyble 
fight becomes n . As the Secre- 
tary for War has indicated that it is only 
a question of procedure, I trust measures 
will be taken to prevent double fights 
taking place. 

5.39.) Mz. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire) : Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to puta question to you upon this point. 
—whether in your judgment it would 
be competent for the Committee to go 
into the question of Provisional Orders 
without an Instruction ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it would be 
much safer to adopt an Instruction. If 
the Committee were not empowered to 
deal with the question of Provisional 
Orders they could not embody recom- 
mendations respecting them in the Bill, 
although they could make a Special 
Report. 

(5.40.). Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see his way to. adopt the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton. It must 
be obvious that what we wish to do is to 
simplify and cheapen the process of ob- 
taining Private Bill Legislation on Scot- 
tish matters. The Secretary of State for 
War has admitted that the best course 
to adopt would be to consider the two 
modes of procedure together. The right 
hon. Ganilacatn let slip that expression. 
I£ we do not do that—if, before deciding 
what we are about to doin the matter of 
Provisional Orders, we proceed to settle 
our machinery for Private Bill legislation 
— it seems to me we shall be putting the 
cart before the horse. The first thing 
to do is to see how we can simplify the 
existing system, and then we want to see 
what we can doin the way of improving 
the present system of Parliamentary in- 
quiry in regard to Private Bills by in- 
vestigation on the spot. There is another 
point of order that suggests itself. You, 
Sir, have held that the Instruction pro- 
posed to be given by my hon. Friend and 

the Member for the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow is out of order as 
contrary to the principle of the Bill, as 
affirmed on its Second Reading. The 
First. Lord of the Treasury, when 


speaking of the proposition of the 
G 2 
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Government :on this matter ' told 
us. that. the principle was local in- 
quiry by a Commission or a Committee. 


My hon. Friend proposes to give. the, 


Committee on, the Bill the option. of 
choosing between these bodies. You, 
Sir, have told us that an Instruction 
giving that option to the Committee 
would be contrary to the principle of 
the Bill; and I should, therefore, like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
adheres to his statement that. the Go- 
-vernment are prepared, if not to accept, 
at all events to consider a suggestion for 
the substitution of a Joint Committee of 
this House and the other House of Par- 
liament in lieu of the Commission pro- 
posed in the Bill? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, from his description of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill as a local inquiry by a 
Commission or Committee, appears still 
to entertain the idea mooted in his 
correspondence with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the. Stirling 
Burghs. I wish to ask if it would be 
competent for the House to give effect to 
that idea after your ruling, Sir? 

*(5.45.) Mr. SPEAKER: The Com- 
mission will have power to hold local 
inquiries. 

(5.45.) Dr. CAMERON: Yes; but 
I am referring to an alternative pro- 
‘posal that there should be a Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
which was seriously put forward by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in his corre- 
“spondence -with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Stirling Burghs. 

*(5.46.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am 
anxious that there shall be no mistake in 
this matter. . The *correspondence the 
‘hon. Member refers to was definite in 
its character. The body which is to 
conduct the local inquiry is to consist. of 
two Commissioners and Representatives 
of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords. That is. modification which 
we undertook to accept in Committee. 
As to Provisional Orders, the Bill itself 
includes all Bills for the confirmation of 
Provisional Orders. The Government 
have no objection ‘to the principle of the 
recommendation of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton ; 
on the contrary, they desire to lessen the 
cost of, and to simplify the process. of, 
Provisional. Orders. But they desire 
that this Bill shall be passed this Session, 
and they do not, therefore, want to load 

Dr. Cameron 
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it. with: words that may imperil its 
passing. 

*(5.48.).. Mz. CAMPBELL+BANNER- 
MAN: I understand that the proposal 
now is that the Committee shall first 
examine the Bill before it, and. that then 
it will be open to them to proceed to the 
simplification, and: the modification. ofthe 
expense, of Provisional Orders. That 
will satisfy hon. Members on this. side 
of the House, if Mr. Speaker is of 
opinion that it can be done. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: On that under- 
standing, I consent to the Instruction. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction is 
“to make provision for” and not “to 
inquire into.” If the House thinks that 
the distinction is immaterial, I will put 
the question as it is on the Paper. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I would suggest 
that it would be better that the words 
of the Instruction should be “To inquire 
into and make provision for.” 


*(5.50.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is 
desirable that the two inquiries should 
be distinct, because it may happen that 
when the Committee has considered this 
Bill, they may desire to have an addition 
to their numbers from amongst the 
English and Irish Members, with a view 
to the consideration of the Provisional 
Order system as a system, 


Question put, as amended, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Select 
Committee on the Private Bill Procedure (Scot- 
land) Bill, that they have power to inquire into 
and make provision for the simplification of the 
procedure and the reduction of the cost of Pro- 
visional Orders,’—( Mr. H. H. Fowler,) 


—and agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) [ADVANCES, 
&c.] 

Resolutions reported ; 


1. * That it is expedient to authorise— 

(a.) the. temporary advance out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of any sums that may be required. 
for making good any deficiency in the 
Land Purchase Account for the pay- 
ment of dividends on guaranteed Land 
Stock and payments to the Sinking 
Fund ; 

(b.) an annual Exchequer contribution of 
£40,000 ont of the Consolidated Fund 
of. the United Kingdom to the Guaran- 
tee Fund; 

(c.) the payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners."* 
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2. “That, it.is expedient; to authorise ithe 


parmenti, out of moneys to be provided by, 


arliament, of the salaries, remuneration, and 
administrative expenses of the Congested 
Districts Board, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session relating, to the: Purchase 
of Land in Ireland, the Land: Commission, and 
the Congested Distriets in Ireland.” 


First Resolution read a second time. 


*(5.51.) Mr. H. H- FOWLER(Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to move, in line 8, 
to leave out ‘the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom,” and insert 
‘“¢ moneys to be provided by Parliament.” 
I wish to explain that I’ move now, 
instead of having done so when the 
Resolution was considered in Committee, 
because the Resolution was only pro- 
posed at the last hour of the autumn 
Session without sufficient notice. Only 
one day’s previous notice was given 
that this Resolution’ would be on the 
Paper, and although the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford objected to its being 
passed, it was taken, as the First Lord of 
the Treasury said at the time, as a formal 
procedure. I think, therefore, that we 
are now entitled to discuss it so far as it 
introduces—as I think I shall be able to 
show it does introduce—a serious change 
in procedure in reference to our adminis- 
tration of public money. The Resolution 
says— 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom’ of the salaries of the 
Lend Commissioners.’’ 

I propose to leave out the words “ the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom,” in order to insert the words I have 
mentioned. This Amendment raises two 
questions of grave importance ; first, the 
responsibility to Parliament of one of the 
executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment; and, secondly, the supreme and 
sole control of the House of Commons 
over all public expenditure. The three 
Land Commissioners were constituted by 
the Laud Act of 1881. There isia 
Judicial Commissioner, and there are 
two—as I may call them for the pur- 
poses of my argument—lay Commis- 
sioners. The Judicial Commissioner is 
to rank as one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and to hold office on the 
same tenure and at the same salary; 
therefore, he is to be paid out of the Con- 


~ solidatéed Fund, and is only ‘removable 


on an address being presented .to Her 
Majesty ‘by both Houses of Parliament: 
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‘The two lay Commissioners, under the 
Act of 1881, are: paid: £3,000 a) year : 
each. out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament.) In, 1885; under: the» Ash- 
bourne Act, two additional: Commis. : 
sioners were added to the Land Commis- . 
sion at £2,000 a year for three years 
only, holding: office on the same tenure 
in all respects:as the lay Commissioners 
under the Actof 1881. At first sight it 
may seem that there is very little differ- . 
ence between taking the payment of a . 
man’s salary out of the Consolidated 
Fund and taking. it out of the moneys to 
be provided: by Parliament, because, 
practically, the Consolidated Fund is pro- 
vided. by Parliament out of the annual , 
taxation of the year... When we hear 
the Budget next week, or the week after, 
we shall find that the Chancellor of the . 
Exchequer will divide his expenditure 
for the year into three branches. He 
will tell. us what is the charge for the 
debt, he will tell us what is the charge 
for the payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and he will tell us what he esti- 
mates to be the Supply Services for the . 
year, which will have to be voted in the 
usual way in Committee of Supply. . 
Payments out of the Consolidated 
Fund are. distinct from the Supply 
Services. They include the Civil 
List, certain annuities and pensions 
and salaries to high Officers of State. All 
these payments are taken out of the juris- 
diction of Parliament. Then, the Consoli- 
dated Fund provides for the salaries pay- 
able to the Judges. I have no doubt I shall. 
be told, when I am replied to, that the 
reason for putting the salaries mentioned 
in the Resolution tn the Consolidated 
Fund is that they are something akin to 
payments in respect of the Courts of 
Justice. There are obvious reasons why , 
the Judges should be practically inde- 
pendent of Parliament. This House has, 
never in any sense renounced its control 
over the Judiciary. I think it a sound 
Constitutional principle that this House, 
has the right to inquire into, the 
administration of justice in every Court 
of the land, and it has from time to time 
exerted that power.’ But: it would) not. 
be seemly that the salaries of the Judges 
should be annuaily voted im this Honse 
and made subject to a certain class of 
criticism: I think it unfortunate that: 
the County Court Judges have been ' 





placed on this: footing. It would have, \ 
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been desirable if their salaries had been 
left to be annually voted by the House, 
and if that had been done we should 
not have witnessed the scandals which 
have been disclosed in a recent Return 
presented to the House, nearly half the 
County Court Judges of England being 
shown to have sat less than 150 days 
last year. But none of the officials I 
have mentioned have anything to do 
with the administration of the funds of 
the State. The whole of the rest of the 
Civil Service, including the Diploma ic 
and Consular Services, have their salaries 
paid out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament. That is, the House has 
only the right and duty thrown upon it 
of voting their payment. It is totally 
irrespective of their appointments. I 
am not proposing this Amendment with 
reference to their tenure of office. The 
tenure of a Civil servant has always 
been, and [ hope will always be, 
dependent on good behaviour. I do 
not believe. there is a _ single 
instance in which the House has 
interfered, save in the interests of 
economy. It has never, so to speak, 
visited its displeasure upon any Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service, or dealt indi- 
vidually with a Civil servant. The 
gist of the whole arrangement is this, 
that these officers are responsible to the 
House of Commons, and the very fact 
of that knowledge existing, I am sure 
prevents any misconduct. I will take 
the House through a certain number of 
semi-judicial officers of the Civil 
Service. There are all the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. There 
are the Lunacy Commissioners, who 
perform most important judicial func- 
tions. Upon their fiat depends incar- 
ceration for life, or a certain number of 
years, of a considerable class of the 
community. The Vote for the Lunacy 
Commissioners is submitted annually to 
the House. Then the Charity Commis- 
sioners of England and Wales exercise 
not only most important administrative, 
but most important judicial, duties with 
respect to a large classof property. Yet 
their decisions are subject to the criticism 
of the House of Commons on the occasion 
of the Vote for their salaries. Take the 
Railway Commissioners. The head of 
that Commission isa Judgeof theSupreme 
Court whose salary is on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but the salaries -of the two 
Mr. H. H. Fouler 
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lay Commissioners are voted by this 
House. But there is this difference 
between the Railway and Land Com- 
missioners. The Lord Chancellor can 
remove the lay Commissioners for 
misconduct. There is no_ provision 
for the removal of the Land Commis- 
sioners. I will come down to Ireland. 
No doubt the Chief Secre is aware 
that the two Irish Judges of Bankruptcy 
cannot be removed except by an address 
from both Houses, yet that their salaries 
are voted by this House. Then there 
are the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and the recently appointed 
Scotch Crofters’Commissioners. Through- 
out the whole length and _ breadth 
of the Civil Service the policy has 
been, whether right or wrong, that 
there should be effective Parlia- 
mentary control over every part of the 
Public Service, by placing the salaries 
of the officials upon the Estimates. This 
is not only of advantage to the Public 
Service, but it is of great value to the 
officials themselves. If they are subject 
to Parliamentary control, they have also 
the confidence and approval of Parlia- 
ment; and they feel a moral strength in 
the discharge of their duties which they 
would not otherwise possess. Why 
does the Chief Secretary propose this 
change? What mischief has arisen in 
the administration of Ireland between 
the year 1881 and the year 1890 from 
the fact of the salaries of the Land Com- 
missioners being voted precisely as the 
salaries of other officials are voted? I 
do not think their duties are of a very 
judicial character. They adjudicate as 
between landlord and tenant, but I do 
not think that adjudication is strictly 
@ judicial decision so much as 2 calcula- 
tion made for the purpose of arbitration. 
Besides, their task is coming to an end. 
They have disposed of 300,000 tenants, 
which represents about three-fourths of 
their work. And under the new Act 
their duties will be purely administra- 
tive, and will consist in advancing money 
to the Irish tenants to enable them to pur- 
chase theestates of their landlords. I can- 
not conceive a case of stronger necessity 
for Parliamentary control. Lookat the mis- 
ehief which might be done if you had a 
Land Commission absolutely irresponsible 
to the Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and put upon the footing of the 
Judges, who are removable only by an 
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Address from both Houses. You would 
have no Parliamentary responsibility ; 
you would at once a na political 
influence. Having got men placed there 
through political influence, they may 
make ducks and drakes of our money ; 
they may play the fool all round, and 
this House will have to pay the money, 
and will have no power to stop the men 
who are spending our money. There 
can be no duties which these Commis- 
sioners have to perform which can ap- 
proach the duties performed by Sir 
Reginald Welby or Sir Algernon West, 
of the Treasury and Inland Revenue, and 
whose salaries are voted by Parliament. 
Perhaps the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will explain the reason of this 
strange suggestion, namely, that the 
House of Commons is to cease to be the 
sole and final authority for the control 
of the expenditure of the State. Remem- 
ber, when you place a payment on the 
‘Consolidated Fund, you have no further 
eontrol over it, except with the consent 
of the House of Lords. While that is a 
right principle with regard to the Judges 
of the land and certain great Officers of 
State, theseadministratorsof publicmoney 
cannot for a moment be placed on the 
same footing. I move this Amendment 
on the ground of policy, on the ground 
of precedent, and on the ground of 
principle. It is an unwise policy to 
remove a Department which is going to 
have the control of £40,000,000 or 
£50,000,000 from the control of the 
House of Commons. I trust the House 
will not make any change in our con- 
stitutional procedure, for which no jus- 
tification has been offered, which would 
involve a great many mischiefs in the 
future, and which I think is a source of 
danger to the administration of the Land 
Law of Ireland and destructive of the 
control of this House over the expendi- 
ture of the country. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, to 
leave out the words “the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom,” and in- 
sert the words “moneys to be provided 
by Parliament,”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Resolution.” 





(6.15.) Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton has 
raised with great clearness and ability a 
point which the House will have to de- 
termine with regard to the salaries of the 
principal officers connected with the Land 
Commission in Ireland. With the general 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has laid down, that the Civil ser- 
vants should be responsible, not merely 
to Parliamentary control, to the control 
of the House of Commons, but that that 
responsibility should be brought home 
to them by the fact that their salaries 
were annually voted,'I need not say I do 
not quarrel at all, The Government do 
not differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon any question of general prin- 
ciple which appears to regulate the Civil 
Service, but we hold that these Land 
Commissioners ought to be regarded as 
belonging to the more limited category 
of public officials whose salaries 
are placed on the Consolidated 
Fund. Whether that is so or not. is 
the plain issue before the House. The 
Government have deliberately adopted 
the view that the salaries of these offi- 
cials ought not to be voted by Parlia- 
ment, but ought to be placed, as the 
salaries of other Judges are, upon the 
Consolidated Fund. It will be agreed 
that there is justification for with- 
drawing from the arena of Party con- 
flict in this House the salaries of those 
who are called upon to exercise anything 
in the nature of judicial functions, so 
that they may exercise them indepen- 
dently without any fear of pecuniary 
loss. The right hon. Gentleman says 
he does not propose to interfere with the 
tenure of the office. The tenure of an 
office may be made as absolute as you 
will, but if the salary has to be voted by 
the House of Commons it would be 
futile to describe the tenure as per- 
manent. No office can be described as 
permanent if the salary attached to it 
depends upon an annual Vote. It is 
true there are two Judges in Ireland 
who hold office by a permanent tenure, 
and whose salaries are, nevertheless, 
voted by the House of Commons. Those 
are the two bankruptcy Judges. But 
this position is anomalous and unjusti- 
able, and if the. question should be 
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raised whether they ought not to be 
placed in the same position as.other 
Judges, there is. no general principle on 
which the existing irrational exception 
can be defended, If those bankruptcy 
Judges chose to claim that their salaries 
should be placed on the Consolidated 
Fund it would be impossible to resist 
that claim. The principle being accepted 
that the salaries of Judges should be 
placed upon the Consolidated Fund, 
because if they have to be annually 
voted by this House the Judges would 
be brought under the control of a 
majority necessarily swayed by Party 
and political motives — the question 
arises whether the principle is applicable 
to the particular cases of these Com- 
missioners. I maintain that it is ap- 
plicable to a degree to which itis not 
in the cases of some other judicial 
functionaries. Of course, when the 
arrangement was made that judicial 
salaries should be withdrawn from the 
discretion of Parliament, it was intended 
that the Judges should be made inde- 
pendent of Court and other influence, 
and that object is fully attained. But 
are not the questions which these Com- 
missioners would have to determine the 
very questions which divide parties and 
classes in Ireland, and about which con- 
troversies have raged ? Of all func- 
tionaries, are not these Commissioners 
officials who ought to be protected from 
the pressure of Party majorities and 
Party leaders? We have only to look 
back te the discussions that have taken 
place upon the Estimates for this Com- 
mission, to see the kind of pressure that 
Members of the House have tried to 
exert. The Commission has been de- 
nounced as having served the interests 
of the landlords or of the tenants in the 
decisions they have given, and such 
denunciations are sure to be heard in 
the future. In that way pressure would 
be placed upon these officials by those 
who represented the majority of occu- 
piers. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears tobe under the impression that 
the business of the Land Commission is 
nearly over, but he forgets that rents 
are fixed for no longer than 15 years, 
and that on the expiration of that time 
tenants may come to the Court again. 
Further, a promise to lower the rents 
has been habitually held out by Nation- 
alist politicians as a reason for returning 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 









them to power. The facts furnish 
as strong an argument as ever was. 
urged in. the .17th. century. for 

making English Judges independent of 

the chance of a Parliamentary majority. 
and the storm and stress of Party dis- 

cussion. The duties. these Commis- 

sioners have to perform are judicial. 
duties in the most. important. sense of 
the term.. They have to decide: ques-- 
tions of property affecting every man in. 
Ireland—whether masses of property 

shall or shall not be transferred from one- 
class to another; they have to decide 

between landlord and tenant, and it: is. 
idle to say that, if these men are made 

the slaves of the Government of the 

day—if you place them under the con- 

trol of the House, as Sir Reginald Welby 

was under the control of the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer—their position could 

command, as it ought to command, the 

respect of any class in Ireland. In that 

case they would always be regarded as 

the slaves of the Party in office, as the. 

tools of the Executive, and either tenants 

or landlords, owners or occupiers, would 

have a sense of injustice and grievance. 

Parliament has passed an Act un- 

paralleled, perhaps, in any country in the: 
world, which handed over to half a 

dozen men the control of all the landed 

property of the country, and it ought 

not to refuse to those men the indepen- 

dence which would enable them to dis- 

charge their trust to the best of their - 
judgment, with perfect safety to their 

own position. For these reasons I hope 

the House will see that the question of © 
tenure is one of vital importance, and 

will support the Government in making 

that tenure independent of the action of 

the House. 

(6.23.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&e.): I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who has founded 
his opposition to the Amendment 
on his desire to free the Land Com- 
missioners from Government or Parlia- 
mentary control, and I must say that 
I am at a loss to imagine how, after 
what he has said, he will be able to 
defend the positions of the removable 
Magistrates of Ireland, who are not 
merely judicial offivers, but who are also - 
executive officers, in strict subordination 
to himself. My object in rising, how- 
ever, is to offer a few words with regard. 
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to another part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations. _He has compared 
the control of the House at the present: 
time to the control exercised the 
Crown in the 17th Century, and pointed 
out.that as the Judges were removed at 
that time from the influence. of the 
Crown, it would be a matter of public 
benefit that these officers should be 
removed from the influence of the House 
of Commons .in the present century on 
similar grounds. The fact is that the 
proposal to place the salaries of these 
Commissioners on the Consolidated Fund 
is not a proposal to remove them from 
the control of Parliament ; but rather 
to remove them from. the control of the 
House of Commons, while leaving them 
to the control of the House of Lords. 
When the right hon. Gentleman says he 
desires the removal of the Commissioners 
from the hostile criticism of this House 


because of the judicial duties they have: 


to discharge, I would point out that they 
do, not discharge what can fairly be 
termed judicial duties. The duties 
they discharge are, on the contrary, 
administrative or executive duties re- 
lating to the application of enormous 
sums of money. Those duties the 
right hon. Gentleman desires to place 
outside the control of this House, but, 
in my opinion, we ought to have some 
means of watching over them, so that we 
may see how those gentlemen dispose of 
the funds placed under their control. 
For my part, I am in thorough agree- 
ment with the right hon. Gentleman who 
has moved the Amendment to the Resolu- 
tion and I will go evena step further. I 
hold that none except the very highest 
Officers of the State ought to be relieved 
of the liability of having their salaries 
annually reviewed by this House. The 
County Court Judges derive their 
salaries from the Consolidated Fund, 
but they are in a different position from 
the Land Commissioners, because they 
are removable by the Lord Chancellor. 
The Superior Judges are also paid from 
the Consolidated Fund, but they dis- 
charge duties of a totally different 
character to those of the Land Com- 
missioners. .I shall give my vote most 
heartily to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, because it seems to me that 
the real vice of the Government: pro- 
posal lies somewhat deeper than the 





issue raised by the Chief Secretary. It. 


consists in this: that the object of the 
Government in this Bill is to set up a 
financial scheme which is to permit the 
expenditure during a period of from 20 
to 30 years of a sum amounting to some- 
thing like 30,000,000 of money, and it 
is proposed that the expenditure of this 
vast sum is to be made outside the con- 
trol. of the House of Commons. The 
proposal to place the salaries of these 
Commissioners beyond the control of 
this House is, I think, contrary to the 
practice of the Constitution. Indeed, I 
think that nothing could be more con- 
trary to the practice of the Constitution 
than the object with which this proposal 
is made, namely, to enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to deprive this House for 
some 20 years or more of any control 
over the growing annual and constant 
expenditure of an enormous amount of 
national money. 

(6.28.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): The right hon. Gentleman in the 
speech he has just delivered has stated 
that it was very desirable that the Land 
Commissioners should not be treated in 
the same way as Civil servants, but I 
would ask is it not the fact that there is a 
proverbial stinginess on the part of the 
Treasury in proposing first to put the 
salaries of these gentlemen on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and then in taking pre- 
cautionsin the matterof theirpensions that 
they are to be placed on the footing of Civil 
servants? When a Judge, whose period 
of service has only lasted for half an hour, 
becomes incapacitated for the perform- 
ance of his duties, whether by ill-health 
or by any other cause, he is entitled to 
a pension ; but a Civil servant is bound 
to serve a period of 10 years before he 


can have the right to any pension at all. . 


We contend that it is inconsistent to 
raise these gentlemen beyond the posi- 
tion of Civil servants, but at the same 
time to say that they shall be put upon 
that footing in regard to the payment 
of their pensions. That is the first ob- 
servation I have to make on this matter. 
I now come to my second point. There 
are two Bills before the House: one is 


a Land Department Bill and the other — 


a Land Commission Bill. This Resolu- 
tion deals, as I take it, with the Land 
Commission. What is the Land Com- 
mission? Are we to have a Land Com- 


mission and a Land Department? The . 
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House has been led into a position of 
embarrassment because, first of all, there 
is to be a Ways and Means Resolution 
for the payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners, who, 
vas I understand, will be three—Mr. 
MCarthy, Mr. Lynch, and the Judicial 
Commissioner, Mr. Justice Bewley ; and 
secondly, we are to have a Bill to deal 
with Mr. Wrench, Mr. ,Fitzgerald, and 
the whole number of Sub-Commissioners. 
It is most inconvenient to treat these 
two Bodies in two Bills, one of which 
may not come on this Session at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The intention, 
and I believe the effect, of Section 10 of 
the Bill now before the House is to 
make permanent the judicial tenure of 
the lay Commissioners. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I looked into 
that point before I rose, and—I speak 
with great submission—I arrived at the 
contrary conclusion. There is no section 
in the first Bill definmg what a Land 
Commissioner is, and in the second Bill 
you say there shall be constituted a Land 
Department for Ireland consisting, in 
the first instance, of these Land Commis- 
sioners, one or more of whom shall be 
styled Judicial Land Commissioners. In 
the first Resolution you provide for the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners, and 
that means the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners ; and by the second Reso- 
Jution, which may never be reached, 
you deal with the Land Department. It 
is clear I am right, because you deal 
twice over in two separate Resolutions 
with the Land Commissioners. Why 
‘do you do it? The contention of the 
Chief Secretary amounts toan absurdity. 
I think I have established my proposi- 
tion that you have no very great desire 
to proceed with the Land Department 
Bill this Session. I presume you intend 
to use it next year as an excuse for not 
giving us local government; you will 
accept the dictum of the Member for 
West Birmingham that you must deal 
with the land before local government. 
It must be remembered that we have 
been sitting here since November, and 
‘that the idea is that we are to rise in 
May or June—I do not know exactly 
‘which month it is. Last year on the 
‘Land Commission Bill, and this Session 
in the Debate on the Second Reading 
of this Bill, I raised the very question 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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now ‘under consideration. The matter is 
much more serious than the Chief 
Secretary imagines. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the case of the 
wernt ag eee in Ireland. Ever 
since the kruptcy Acts were passed 
these Judges have been quite comfort- 
able, drawing their salaries through the 
annual Estimates. The Bankruptcy 
Judges are not Judges of the Superior 
Court, neither are the Land Commis- 
sioners. What is the first requisite of a 
Judge of the Superior Court? He must 
have at least 10 years’ experience at the 
Bar. Mr. Lynch is a layman and Mr. 
M‘Carthy is a solicitor. Am I to be 
told that such gentlemen are to be 
elevated to the rank of Judges? There 
are two Bankruptcy Judges. They must 
be persons—I was going to say in 
modern phraseology “of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord Lieutenant is 
satisfied.” They must be gentlemen of 
standing at the Bar: men who require 
to have 10 years’ experience at the Bar 
are placed on the ordinary Estimates of 
the year, while laymen, forsooth, are 
to be raised to the position of 
Judges of the Superior Court, and their 
salaries placed on the Consolidated Fund. 
There is another and still stronger argu- 
ment. We have not only the precedent 
of the Bankruptcy Judges, but we have 
the precedent of the Land Coramission. 
The Land Commission has been 10 years 
in existence. I should like to have 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian with the howl- 
ing wolves—but the expression is con- 
secrated—with the tumultuous Tories 
facing him, propose that the salaries of 
the Commissioners who were to cut 
down the rents of the Tory landlords 
should be placed on the Consolidated 
Fond. What did the present First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
do? So jealous were the Tory Party of 
the new departure that the present First 
Lord of the Treasury proposed at that 
time that the Lord Lieutenant should 
issue a Royal Commission at the end of 
seven years to wind up the whole affair. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian was on the point of 
accepting that proposition, when I inter- 
vened. It is now proposed, when the 
burden and the heat of the Commis- 
sioners’ labours are over, and when, in- 
stead of fixing rents, which may be sup- 
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posed—though I could never understand 
: it—to be a judicial function, when they 
» will only have to ladle out the sovereigns 
: after an agreement arrived at between 
landlord and tenant, to place them on 
the Consolidated Fund. I have here 
: some mouldy records, which I made at 
the time, of the way in which the Mar- 


« quess of Salisbury spoke of the Land 


Commissioners. He called Mr. John 
' George M‘Carthy—one of the very gen- 
tlemen who is now to be placed on the 
Consolidated Fund—one of the fiercest 


« of the Sub-Commissioners. That shows 


the jealousy with which those appoint- 
ments were at that time regarded, when 
’ they were made for the cutting down of 
rents. How much more cause now 
- exists for jealousy, when it is intended, 
>» 80 to speak, to give the landlords per- 
manent annuities. Sub-Commissioner 
Meek was described by Lord Salisbury 
as one of the most violent persecutors of 
the landlords. I understand that the 
gentleman, having turned Liberal 
Unionist, has since then got a little job 
from Her Majesty’s Government. Nor'can 
we forget the name by which the right 
hon. Gentlerman the Member for Thanet 
(Mr. J. Lowther) dubbed the Sub-Com- 
missioners—* sub-confiscators.” I have 
myself heard denunciations in the House 
-of Lords of these appointments by 
Peers like the Earl of Donoughmore, 
‘the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Kilmorey, Earl Cairns, and the 
Marquess of Waterford, but I will not 
' trouble the House by repeating them. 
Why take from this House the power of 
reviewing these appointments, and of 
reviewing the way in which the holders 
- of them act, while allowing it to remain 
in the Chamber across the Lobby? The 
Land Act had not been in operation six 
months when Lord Salisbury, in another 
place, moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the character of the Commissioners 
: and into their conduct; but if this pro- 
posal were adopted, and a Liberal 
. Administration came into Office in the 
morning, we should be powerless. This 
is a matter vital to the case of the 
tenants. If Parliament puts the salaries 
of these Commissioners on the Consoli- 
-dated Fund it will destroy the only 
means at the disposition of the Repre- 
: sentatives of the people of keeping that 
jealous eye upon them which is abso- 
' lutely essential, while the House’ of 


~ 
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Lords, the permanent landlord barracks, 
will be left with the amplest oppor- 
tunities for criticism. You never dreamt 
of making this proposal until you had 
rigged the Land Commission with Tory 
appointments. You wish to have the 
benefit of two systems—removables and 
irremovables. The removables, of course, 
youonly require while you are in Office, 
and you know they will be dismissed 
when your successors come into power. 
But long after you have passed away 
—which we trust will be soon—this 
£30,000,000 sterling will have to be spent, 
and you are taking care that the gentle- 
men who are to spend it shall have Office 
for the time of their natural lives. I 
do not object to the sum you propose to 
spend—the larger the merrier. But I 
object to giving such a large amount to 
spend, and at the same time withdraw- 
ing the spendees of the money from 
all Parliamentary control—a control 
which the House of Commons enjoyed 
when only £5,000,000 were involved. 
I therefore say that this is exactly the 
BiJl in which this course ought not to 
have been taken. +£30,000,000 is a very 
large sum to spend, and at least the 
salaries of its administrators ought to 
remain upon the annual Public Estimates. 
Throughout my remarks I have not 
referred to the question of the fixing of 
fair rents, because I assume that that 
will be brought up under the second 
Resolution ; but I wish to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they propose by their con- 
struction that the words “Land Com- 
missioner ” should include Sub-Commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman says “No.” Well, I have not 
the Land Act of 1881 just now in my 
hands, but I venture to say that it will 
entirely depend on the construction of 
the Act whether it is so or not. The 
Treasury Clerks who have to administer 
this matter may take an entirely 
different view of the law, and that is 
another reason why this House should not 
allow any loophole capable of inducing 
action contrary to the received inten- 
tion and purpose of Parliament. I trust 
that the Government will even yet allow 
wisdom and prudence to prevail. This is 
a@ Resolution which requires to 
through two stages, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
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hampton pointed out when it came on 
on the, 9th December last. I objected, 
but as at that moment our minds were 
burthened with other considerations we 
did not care to fight the matter to any 
considerable extent. The Government, 
therefore, got the stage without discus- 
sion, and I do think they should have 
been now prepared to meet us in a con- 
ciliatory spirit. On the grounds I 
have stated I shall give to the Resolu- 
tion the strongest opposition possible, 
and I beseech the Government if they 
wish to give confidence to the Irish 
tenant farmers, who will be so largely 
interested in this matter, to allow at 
least free Parliamentary discussion on 
the question of the salaries to be paid to 
the Commissioners. 

*(7.4.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): Itis not often that I find myself in 
entire agreement with the hon. Member 
for North Longford, but in this matter I 
hold exactly the same opinion as he does. 
What is the position the House is in to- 
night? The question is: Are these 
Commissioners to be independent not 
only of landlords and tenants, but also of 
Parliament ; or are they to be subject 
to the control of the House of Commons ? 
The Chief Secretary has stated clearly 
that they not only perform judicial fune- 
tions, but that the functions entrusted 
to them are vastly more important 
than most of the judicial functions that 
are performed in Ireland. That is 
practically his contention, and I should 
agree with the Chief Secretary in the 
contention that the salaries of the Com- 
missioners should be removed from the 
control and criticism of Parliament if the 
Commissioners were of the same stamp 
as the Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
if they were men of the same standing 
and position. But what is the proposal 
in reality? It is simply to put.men like 
Mr. M‘Carthy, Mr. Wrench, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the position of Judges of 
the Supreme Court. I hope, however, 
the Government will not persist in any 
determination of that kind. In one sense 
it is almost ridiculous to make such a 
proposal to Parliament ; and if the matter 
goes toa Division, the Government will 
find that there are many hon. Members 
who ‘do not so entirely approve of the 
Land Commission as to let go altogether 
the small control the House now has over 
it. The question is one which does: not 

Mr. T, M. Healy 
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need much speaking, and I think: the, 
Government would be well advised to 
let well alone, and to continue in these: 
matters on the same lines on which they , 
have proceeded for the last 10 years. I 
am perfectly certain that, if such a pro- 
posal had been brought forward in 1881,. 
the present Chief Secretary would have 
been one of the strongest opponents of: 
it. In the circumstances, I shall vote 
for the Amendment of the right hon.. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp-. 
ton, and I trust that the Government 
will refrain at the last moment from per- 
sisting in a policy which will certainly 
be resented in Ulster and in every other 
part of Ireland, and which cannot pos-. 
sibly bring them any credit. 

(7.9.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-; 
upon-Tyne): There was one part of the 
speech of the Chief Secretary to which I 
listened with amazement—that in which 
he implied that attacks were constantly 
being made in this House during the 
discussion of the Estimates upon the. 
action of the Land Commissioners. 
Now, so far as I know, no such attacks . 
are made. During the eight yeers I 
have been in the House—and I have 
been as assiduous an attendant as the. 
right hon. Gentleman himself when the 
Irish Estimates have been on—I have - 
found that the Land Commissioners have 
been extraordinarily exempt from attacks . 
of this kind, and, therefore, the assertion 
of the right hon. Gentleman is entirely 
erroneous. I do not admit the existence 
of the mischiefs to which the right hon.. 
Gentleman referred. I agree with the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone that this 
is not a question that requires a long~ 
Debate, for the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton has placed his Amend- 
ment before the House with such lucidity 
that no hon, Member can possibly mis- 
take the principle on which we are going: 
to vote. It is impossible to doubt that . 
if this proposal is assented to, a very: 
mischievous blow will be struck at 
one of the soundest political principles . 
that have hitherto guided Parliament. 
The Chief Secretary said it was impor- 
tant that the Land Commissioners should. 
be removed from being supposed to be 
actuated by fear of pecuniary loss, and. 
also from the operation,of political mo- 
tives. But does not a similar argument 
apply to gentlemen: like the Secretary 
to. the Treasury and the Chairman of © 
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‘the Inland Revenue Board? | The Chief 
Secretary has actually strengthened the 
ease made out by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton. ..It 
seems to me that there are two prin- 
ciples upon which this proposition ought 
to be resisted.. The first is, that legal 
and. judicial duties should only» be 
intrusted to judicial’ persons. -As the 
Member for North Longford has pointed 
‘out, you are going to trust these parti- 
eular duties to laymen, for I believe 
every Member. of the Commission, 
excepting Mr. Fitzgerald, is a layman. 
Mr. M‘Carthy is a solicitor, but not a 
barrister. The second reason for 
resisting is, that we have already in the 
Judges of the Exchequer and Queen’s 
Bench Divisions an ample force for. dis- 
charging all the duties that are neces- 
sary. I do not know whether any 
communication has been made to the 
right hon, Gentleman by the Judges, 
but, at all events, it is notorious that the 
Judges of the higher Courts have ex- 
pressed their readiness to undertake the 
judicial duties in connection with the 
Land Department. On those grounds, 
and also because the proposal is an 
unconstitutional one, I hope that con- 
siderable support will be given to the 
Amendment, for it cannot be denied, 
after the remarks made by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, that the 
Government are again going to do what 
they have often done before in Irish 
legislation—force proposals upon their 
own supporters against the judgment of 
all shades of opinion in Ireland. 

(7.14.). Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I am surprised atthe sanguine 
character of the right hon. Gentleman in 
supposing that by talking of principle 
he will induce anyone on the other side 
of the House to vote withhim. | It is 
nota question of. principle, so far as 
regards the majority of this' House; it 
is simply carrying out a’ plan which the 
Government have conceived. They know 
perfectly, well that they will be defeated 
at the next General Election, and their 
main object at present is to bridle what 
they are pleased to call the demoeracy. 
In the other branch of the Legislature 
the Tory Party. have a permanent 
majority, and, therefore, they are 
anxious to place matters in such a 
position that nothing which they do now 
ean be undone, because they. will be able 
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to prevent it in the other House. Take, 
for instance, their Naval Defence policy. 
We shall. be obliged—unless we obtain 
the consent of the House of Lords, and 
that we cannot hope for—to continue 
that policy, although: the majority of the 
people object to paying the money. The 
Government’ have put their own hench- 
men intothe Land Commission, and they 
are how endeavouring to safeguard these 
gentlemen from the possibility: of dis- 
turbance by the Liberal Party when that 
Party obtain a majority. If we want to 


review their conduct, and perhaps to 


refuse their salaries, we shall be unable to 


‘doso. The object of the Chief Secretary 


is to take this power out of the hands of 
the majority. I am one of those who 
think that a majority should beparamount 
in the country, yet this you are pre- 
venting. Hon. Gentlemen opposite not 
only want to give effect to their votes 
now, but they desire to prevent us giving 
effect to our votes which in the future 
we have a chance of giving. 

(7.17.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
rise for the purpose of giving right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Government 
Bench an opportunity of being:courteous 
to the House. On this point, which is 
one of enormous importance to’ the 
future of the land system in Ireland, 
there has been unusual agreement against 
the proposal of the Government amongst 
persons who are not usually agreed in 
opposing Ministerial measures, and yet 
it has come to this: ‘that no one on the 
Ministerial Benches rises to answer or 


'deigns to notice even’ the hon. Member 


for South Tyrone. That hon. Member 
has visited the constituency’ of nearly 


‘every hon. Gentleman opposite, and yet 


they all treat him with contempt. Surely 
the hon. Member, if he isa humble and 
modest man, will some day, like the 
worm, turn—uniless,: indeed; the hon. 
Member told the Government beforehand 
not: to. mind what he said; as his words 
were only‘ intended for his constituents 
—that he’was addressing the Gallery and 


‘not the House; but if the hon. Member 
‘is serious, he must resent the insult 
‘offered to him in the silence of Her 
‘Majesty’s Government. The result of 
the: proposal will be to fix on the Land 
‘Commission permanently men who are 


bitterly hostile ‘to the Irish tenants. 
Every single member of the Land Com- 
mission appointed by the present Go- 
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vernment is bitterly opposed to the 
tenants. Mr. Wrench and Mr. Fitzgerald 
are both landlords’ men, and so, too, is 
Justice Bewley. So strong a landlord’s 
man is the last-named that when an hon. 
Friend of mine was appointed a joint 
arbitrator on a Plan of Campaign estate, 
and he offered the names of 12 gentle- 
men (one of them an hon. Member oppo- 
site) from whom the umpire should be 
selected, the landlord rejected them all, 
and would only put forward Justice 
Bewley. And this is the sort of man it 
is proposed to fix permanently in office, 
without the possibility of removal except 
with the concurrence of the House of 
Lords. Hon. Members opposite know 
how constantly the farmers of the North 
protest against the constitution of the 
Land Commission. Only the other day 
the Newtownards Board of Guardians 
recorded such a protest. But how is it 
that the Sub-Commissioners, by whom 
the real work is done, are not to be made 
permanent at the same time? Surely, 
if the Sub-Commissioners are to 
remain under the control of the 
House of Commons, the head Com- 
missioners, whose work is mainly 
departmental, ought also to be under the 
same control. The fact is, the Chief 
Secretary, who thinks he may condemn 
the Irish farmer with impunity, wishes 
to deceive the British taxpayer. He 
does not tell him that these Land Com- 
missioners will control the expendi- 
ture of £30,000,000. Now, there can 
be no closer parallel to the Land Com- 
mission than the Railway Commission, 
and yet the salaries of the Railway Com- 
missioners are voted by Parliament year 
after year, andthe Government donot pro- 
to make any change in this system. 
The Government’s proposal amounts 
to an endowment of Mr. Wrench, the 
evil genius who advises the Govern- 
ment on their land policy in Ireland. 
We know that Mr. Wrench has earned the 
hatred of the farmers in both the North 
and South of Ireland, and I believe 
that if the Government persist in this 
proposal they will have to pay the 
penalty by losing several seats in the 
North of Ireland at the next election. 
*(7.27.) Mr. T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) : 
The hon. Member for North Longford 
said that a constituent of mine who was 
appointed a Sub-Commissioner by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mr. Knox 
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Mid Lothian had been re-appointed by: 
the present Government. wish to- 
state that is not the case. With 
regard to the Main Question, I should: 
also like. to add my opinion | that. 
the Government are making a mistake. 
in this matter. Their proposal sets o 
very bad precedent, for which there is. 
no occasion; and I hope that they will. 
withdraw from the position which they 
have taken up. 

(7.28.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch,. 
Hoxton): I think it is evident from the 
attitude of the Government that they: 
are determined to impress their Irish 
policy on the future of this country, 
after the country has determined to be- 
done with their Irish policy. They are 
carrying out exactly the same policy as- 
they adopted in regard to the Navy, and. 
also in respect of their Coercion Act, 
which they made permanent. They are, 
in fact, hopeless of their Irish policy 
being permanently approved by the- 
country, and are endeavouring to make: 
it permanent in spite of what the 
country may do. 

(7.30.) Mr.SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
I do not agree with the hon. Member 
who has just spoken, in the opinion that 
the country is opposed to the tenour of 
the Irish policy of the Government, but. 
I must say that I think this proposal is- 
a mistake. As I understand the pro- 
posal, it is to make the salar'es of the 
Judges payable from the Consolidated 
Fund. It has lately been my good for- 
tune to see a great number of people 
from the North of Ireland, and as an 
old North of Ireland Member I take a 
great interest in this subject, and I may 
say I have not met one person who 
agrees in the proposal that the salaries. 
of the Commissioners should be re- 
moved from the control of Parliament.. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland, so far as I know, the impression. 
is strong. that Parliament should retain. 
this control, and that being my own 
view I am prepared to support the 
Amendment moved by the right hon.. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 

(7.31.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim,. 
8.): I also have just returned from: 
the North of Ireland, and have been. 
in my own Division, and I must. 
say that I have not met anybody 
who has expressed himself in accord-- 
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ance with the view the hon. Member 
has just expressed. My impression 
is that the farmers in the North of 
Ireland—I do not speak for others— 
are anxious that the Commissioners 
should be removed from criticism as 
much as possible. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
from that sort of criticism that would 
induce them to alter their action one 
way or the other. Though some hon. 
Gentlemen think this a laughable 
matter, I am perfectly certain that if 
they were conversant with these views 
in the North of Ireland they would 
agree with me that if there is one thing 
which is deprecated by the farmers in 
the North of Ireland, tenants and every- 
body else interested in the work of the 
Land Commission, it is that criticism in 
this or the other House should be sup- 
posed to have any effect on Commis- 
sioners small or great. I am bound to 
say I have never yet heard, and I have 
heard the Bill discussed in three or four 
counties in conversation by both Con- 
servatives and Radicals—I have never 
yet heard those objections raised against 
the Government proposal which have 
been urged to-night. I hope sincerely 
that the Government will stick to the 
course they have proposed. 


(7.35.) The House divided :—Ayes 
180; Noes 142.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 


(7.48.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: In order 
to make the matter clear, and that argu- 
ments may not be repeated on duplicate 
Resolutions moved from the Treas 
Bench, I move to insert in Clause “C ” 
of the Resolution after “land,” the word 
“ purchase.” That will confine the Reso- 
lution to the ‘Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners. The Government contend that 
their second Resolution has a meaning 
distinct and separate from the first one. 
The Chief Secretary gave me an answer 
a while ago, and I do not say for a 
moment that answer was not correct, but 
if it be so then the second Resolution 
must be inaccurate, they cannot both be 
correct. The second Resolution is to 
authorise the payment of salaries and 
allowances to Commissioners of the Land 
Department. Now is the House going 
to vote these two things P— 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I rise to order, 
Sir. It is perfectly impossible for us to 
know what the hon. and learned Member 
is talking about, for we have not a copy 





of the Resolutions before us. My point: 
of order is, ought we not to have the 
Resolutions on the Order Paper of the 
Day? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I may say that I 
have had to go back to the Votes for 
December 9 to find the Resolutions. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolutions 
have been printed according to the usual 
practice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is necessary 
to go back to our record of proceedings 
on December 9 to understand these Re-. 
solutions, such is the charming arrange- 
ment of our proceedings. Inthe second. 
Resolution, which is not on the Paper of 
to-day,and which has not yetgonethrough 
Committee, it is proposed to ask the- 
House to vote a second time salaries for 
the Land Department, having already 
voted a sum for the purpose under the- 
Resolution now before us. Now, if the 
Chief Secretary is correct in the answer 
he has given me, he is asking the. 
House to stultify itself, for, according to- 
the right hon. Gentleman, we have pro-- 
vided for the salaries of the whole of the 
Land Commissioners, and yet we are to 
be asked by, Order No. 4 to vote. 
them a second time. I ask the House 
to consider the absurdity of the position.. 
I declare it is inexpedient and absurd. 
Having some knowledge of the way in. 
which officers of: the Treasury draft 
Resolutions, I have come to be not un-- 
naturally suspicious of the practicesof the 
Treasury when they are trying to get- 
money Resolutions through the House. 
It cannot be contended that I am not. 
right on this point, that you are twice 
providing for the salaries of the Com- 
missioners. That is not denied. What 
then underlies the second Resolution? 
I call the attention of the House to the 
drafting of the Resolution. First you 
provide under this article now under 
consideration, payment of the salaries of 
the Commissioners out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Are there to be pensions: 
for the Commissioners to come out of 
some other fund? Are the salaries to. 
come out of the Consolidated Fund and 
pensions to appear on the Estimates year 
by year? Mark the distinction of* 
language in the two Resolutions. The 
first Resolution in no way deals with 
pensions, in no way deals with allowances, . 
it makes no provision except for salaries, 
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but your second Resolution covers both 
heads. Why is this? I propose: to 
move an Amendment which will in- 
troduce a definite meaning, though, 
perhaps, it may not be technically 
correct, for I have had to do it hur- 
riedly. Land Purchase Commissioners 
may not be the statutory language, but 
we may make it clear in the language 
of the Bill. I move that the Resolution 
shall deal only with the the Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners, and my object is 
plain. I wish afterwards to shut out 
from this Resolution all questions affect- 
ing the Land Commission proper. 
Observe that in the original drafting of 
the Act of 1885 a clause provided that 
those gentlemen who were Land Com- 
missioners and Land Purchase:Commis- 
sioners were to be one and the same 
thing, but we took exception to that, for 
we had not that confidence then and still 
less have we confidence now in the 
appointments made by the Government, 
and we moved an Amendment to Section 
15 of the Act of 1885 to the effect that 
the additional. members of the Land 
Commission appointed under the Act 
should specially attend to the business 
imposed on the Commission by that Act. 
Accordingly we had specialised Land 
Commissioners guoad purchase, Mr. J. G. 
M‘Carthy and Mr. Stanislaus Lynch 
-dealing with the purchase of land. Then 
in 1887 you appointed a Judicial Com- 
missioner and gave him special powers 
in regard to the Act, so now you have 
two lay Commissioners and Mr. Justice 
Bewley, and you propose to consolidate 
‘the five into a Land Department. Now 
_you proceed to provide in this piecemeal 
manner for the Commissioners of the 
Land Department, but there is no such 
thing in existence yet as a Land 
Department. Why, if the contention of 
the Chief Secretary is correct, is there 
any need for any money Resolution 
dealing with the Land Department ? 
Mr. Justice Monroe is to bea member, and 
he is already provided for. Mr. Justice 
Bewley is provided for out of the Con- 
-solidated Fund ; Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Wrench are provided for. What, then, 
is the meaning of your two: Resolu- 
tions ? 

*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): 


. -under the second Bill. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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' Mr. T..M. HEALY: You. are pro, 
ceeding according to this strange Parlia- 
mentary method with two Resolutions 
relating to the salaries of the Land Com- 
missioners. One relates to their salaries 
of £2,500 as members of the Court for 
fixing fair rent ; the other to the salaries 
to be given to them of £500 in respect 
of their duties as members of the 
Land Department, which the Govern- 
ment propose to constitute. The Land 
Department Bill, however, may not pass, 
It cannot be pretended that I, taking 
only a critical. interest in this matter, 
have. given that study to it that the 
draftsman of these solutions has ; 
but it is not at all unreasonable that we 
should ask for more light on this second 
Resolution, and why it is that we have 
these two stages on each, and four dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons. It 
comes to this, that according to the law 
and logic of the right hon. Gentleman we 
shall be in order in discussing the whole 
thing over again on the second Resolu- 
tion, as if we had never had the matter 
before us before. I do not think that is 
a procedure a great Department like the 
Treasury should adopt. We pressed a 
moment or two. ago for an answer to the 
question put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone and we have not 
had an answer. I’ presume the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is ashained of the 
entire transaction, and certainly a more 
clumsy and slovenly way of transacting 
financial business I have never heard of. 
We shall certainly have the Debate all 
over again, because this business. is not 
conducted in a workmanlike way, and 
the thing is left in a most unsatisfactory 
state. The right hon. Gentleman will 
have an opportunity of speaking again 
on my Amendment, which I hope the 
House will accept. I have not had the 
opportunity of referring to the Act of 
1881 ; but I should not be surprised if 
it should turn out that the Treasury so 
construe it that the case of the Sub-Com- 
missioners is met by the Resolution. The 
construction to be put on this Resolution 
it will be for the Treaty to determine, 
and I hold that we should not. leave the 
matter in the loose way in which it 
stands at present. 

Amendment proposed, in line 9, after 

the word “land,” to insert the word 
| “ purchase.”—(J/r. 7’. M. Healy.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
* purchase ’ be there inserted.” 


(8.1.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think I can clear up the difficulty in the 
mind of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Lagree with the hon. Member that the 
procedure is a cumbrous one, but it is 
necessary according to the Rules of the 
House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Thatis not the 
point I made at all. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I appreciate 
the hon. Member’s point. In Clause 10 
of the first Bill certain money is thrown 
on the Consolidated Fund, but this can- 
not be done without a Resolution of the 
House. Accordingly, we proposed a 
Resolution. In Bill No. 2 we also deal 
with salaries by throwing them on the 
Consolidated Fund ; therefore, we have 
to pass another Resolution. It is not 
our fault, but that of the Rules of the 
House. It would be contrary to the 
Rules and Regulations of the House to 
have one set of Resolutions for two 
Bills. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
second Resolution for ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Each of the 
Bills deals with the salaries of the Land 
Commissioners, though in different ways, 
and therefore two Resolutions are 
required, one for each Bill. To have 
obviated this it would have been neces- 
sary to alter the whole structure of the 
measure. But this matter of the Réso- 
lutions isa mere matter of procedure. 
The Resolutions are necessary in order to 
found the Bills upon them, but the Bills 
alone are operative. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : If this second 
Resoiution is not passed, what will be the 
position of these gentlemen in regard to 
their salaries ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : They will 
have the same salaries that they receive 
now. Bill No. 2 is to equalise the 
salaries, and the hon. Member will see 
that if we are to carry out the policy of 
the Bill we have no choice but to do 
what we are doing. The hon. Member 
need have no fear of the action of the 
Treasury Clerks, because what will bind 
the Treasury will not be the Resolution 
but the Bill, and the Bill only. 
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(8.6.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: As 
there are two Bills which deal with 
finance, the two Resolutions are neces- 
sary, but what the right hon, Gentleman 
has not explained is, why Clause 10, 
which makes the Resolution necessary, 
should have been introduced at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman has only got out of 
one absurdity by getting into another. 
He says two Resolutions are necessary, 
because there are two Bills before the 
House, each of which deals with the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners in a 
different way. Is that not in itself 
absurd? Why should we have two 
proposals? Isay the proper place for 
Clause 10°of this Bill is in the second 
measure. If we are to have proposals 
regulating the salaries and tenure of 
office of the Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners, the proper place for them is in 
the Bill dealing with the Land Purchase 
Department, and we should have some 
explanation of the extraordinary anomaly 
presented by this Resolution. 


(8.9.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to support 
the Amendment more on the merits 
than on the technical point. I object 


to the Resolution, because it endows 
Mr. Wrench. The Opposition during 
last Session spent a considerable amount 
of time in preventing the passage 
through the House of a measure which 
was described as the Publicans’ Endow- 
ment Bill. Well, I venture to say that 
if the opinions of the Irish people had 
been taken by p/ébiscite it would have 
been found that for every one opposed 
to the endowment of the publicans 
there would have been 10 opposed to 
the endowment of Mr. Wrench. Go 
where you will amongst the farmers of 
Ireland you will find the name of Mr. 
Wrench the name to conjure with if 
you want to defame the present Govern- 
ment, and why should the Government, 
when they are as we hope nearing the 
end of their tenure of Office, propose to 
leave Mr. Wrench asa permanent legacy 
to their successors? The object of the 
Amendment is to impose a check on the 
constitution of the Land Commission. 
The Bill is supposed to be a Land 
Purchase Bill. The Government have 
brought into it a provision that has no- 
thing todo with Land Purchase, but which 
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only concerns the fair rent portion of the 
Land Commission. We object to that ; 
and hold that it is irrelevant to the Bill, 
and altogether unjustifiable. I am told 
that Mr. Wrench was frequently con- 
sulted in the preparation of this Bill, and 
it seems to me that in Clause 10 we 
have strong internal evidence of the fact, 
for we find that Mr. Wrench has pro- 
vided for the permanent endowment of 
himself out of the Consolidated Fund. 
In every other part of the Bill we find that 
the Land Commissioners referred to are 
those acting under the Act of 1885, that 
is to say Mr. Lynch and Mr. M‘Carthy ; 
but when we come to this 10th section 
we find that, though this is a Land Pur- 
chase Bill solely, there aré others who 
are to have a finger in the pie. The 
object of the Government is not so much 
to endow Mr. Lynch and Mr. M‘Carthy— 
and we know they do not love them too 
well—but, loving their own creation, 
they desire to endow Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Justice Bewley— 
creatures after the Chief Secretary’s 
own heart, whom the Irish farmers 
abhor. These men, friends of the land- 
lord party, are to be established for the 
term of their natural lives as Land Com- 
missioners for the fixing of fair rents. 
They are to be made irremovable unless 
a landlord House of Lords agrees in 
demanding their removal. I ask, could 
there be any worse system imagined ? 
In a short time the work of fixing fair 
rents will begin—the 15 years for which 
they have been fixed will have expired— 
and such men as Mr. Wrench, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. Justice Bewle 
will be called upon to discharge the 
functions of the men whose qualifica- 
tions were thoroughly canvassed in 
1881, when the Land Act was passed. 
Though it may be unusual to fight the 
merits of the question upon a money 
Resolution, yet where the Government 
are trying to carry out so iniquitous a 
proposal as this before the House, it is 
the duty of the Representatives of Irish 
tenant farmers to fight them line by 
line and word by word. I strongly 
support the Amendment, because I think 
that in .connection with the Land 
Purchase Bill we should deal solely with 
land purchase, and that men who have 
nothing to do with land purchase should 
not be endowed, as it were, by a side 
Mr. Knox 
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wind. The proposal of the Government 
is a huge landlord job, and we, therefore, 
intend to look ahead. I would suggest 
to the Chief Secretary that he should 
drop the Land Department Bill, which 
will be fought line by line if persisted 
in. In this way he would greatly 
facilitate the passage of the Land 
Purchase Bill through the House. (8.16.) 


(8.50.) Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
AsI understand the Resolution before 
the House it is merely to give power to 
deal with certain money questions. 


These preparatory Resolutions do not 
bind the House, or the Government, or 
anybody to anything of a restrictive 
character. It does not limit discussion 
of the Bill, and only allows the Land 
Purchase Commissioners, instead of the 
Land Commissioners generally, to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Anyone 
who opposes the preparatory Resolution 
must, on the whole, be generally opposed 
to the Bill. 1 am not opposed to the 
Bill generally, and it might be put into 
good shape in going through Committee. 
If I disliked the Bill Ishould be inclined 
to oppose these preparatory Resolutions ; 
but as it may turn out a good Bill, I do 
not see the slightest use in opposing the 
Resolutions. Iam not at all inclined to 
pursue the policy of fighting the battle 
on these preparatory Resolutions, and I 
hope that the people of -treland will 
know that they do not bind anyone to 
anything. They simply enable the 
Government to lay their proposals on the 
Table. As to the general policy of 


Y| putting salaries on the Consolidated 


Fund, I am rather in favour of 
it. I think it a good thing for 
Irish officers, particularly, to be paid 
out of the Consolidated, rather than 
any other Fund. Ireland contributes 
double what it ought to the Consolidated 
Fund, and she gets extremely little from 
it. At any rate, I think the Govern- 
ment ought to be permitted to state 
their proposals in the Bill, and it is 
merely preventing further discussion of 
a Bill which might be made useful if we 
debate these preparatory Resolutions, 
which in the case of all money Bills, are 
usually passed as a matter of course. 


(9.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 81 ; 
Noes 134.—(Div. List, No. 122. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


(9.10.) Mr, T. M. HEALY : I acknow- 
ledge the strange metamorphosis that 
has taken place in the House since the 


Member for Wolverhampton moved his 
Amendment. Within two or three 
hours the Government have had sup- 
port from the Member for South Tyrone 
and from the hon. Member the Parnellite 
Whip on.the very question which they 
opposed in the earlier part of the 
evening. That exactly shows what I 
have contended all along, namely, -the 
anxiety of the landlord party in this 
House so to rig the Land Commission 
that it shall be enthroned for the next 
15 years, when the judicial rents. will 
again commence, and when they will 
have to deal with the purchase of 
land. The House and the country 
should understand this matter. Here 
are two Bills, and the Government have 
proposed two Resolutions, one pro- 
posing to place certain Gentlemen 
on the Consolidated Fund who 
have nothing under heaven to do 
with the original Bill, because it is a 
Purchase Bill. Therefore, the Member 
for South Tyrone, and the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, on behalf 
of his Party, have supported the Govern- 
ment in introducing into this Land Pur- 
chase Bill a proposal to make permanent 
the fair rent Commissioners, Messrs. 
Wrench, Fitzgerald, and Bewley, who 
are to have the fixing of fair rents for 
the next 15 years. But what does this 
Resolution do? It provides that the 
salaries of Messrs. M‘Carthy and Lynch 
shall be placed on the Consolidated 
Fund, but it does not do what the Go- 
vernment originally intended—govern 
the salaries of Messrs. Fitzgerald, Wrench, 
and Bewley. The Government say they 
want to equalise the position of the Fair 
Rent Commissioners and the Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners, but this Resolu- 
tion leaves the salaries of the latter un- 
touched. You have these gentlemen 
opposing the proposal that the salaries 
of the Land Purchase Commissioners 
shall be placed on the Consolidated Fund, 
and you have them voting against the 
Amendment which, at any rate, ought to 
confine the mischief to the Purchase 





Department. That shows the genuine- 
ness of the opposition offered to the Go- 
vernment by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone ; and we may judge fairly of his 
earlier declaration that he was opposed 
to the salaries of the Land Commissioners 
being taken off the Estimates. When I 
move my Amendment, which, at any 
rate, excludes the Fair Rent Commis- 
sioners from the purview of the clause, 
the hon. Member votes in the very oppo- 
site direction. That clearly shows, to 
use the American phrase, that he was 
only talking bunkum—that he was 
only talking to his constituents. 
Much as 1 mistrust Mr. Wrench in his 
dealing with the fair rent question, I 
shall mistrust him more if he is to be 
imported into the Purchase Department ; 
and if that importation is to proceed, I 
ask that you shall havea levelling down, 
and that Mr. M‘Carthy and Mr. Lynch 
skall have equal powers in connection 
with the fair rent department. But 
will this be done? Certainly not, 
because, as I understand it, the power 
which was given to the Land Com- 
mission by the Land Purchase Act of 
1835 still remains intact, as defined by 
Section 17, which confers it, and can 
only be exercised for the sole purpose of 
purchase by the two gentlemen who 
are there nominated. This,in my judg- 
ment, is a very serious consideration. 
You are driven to pass this Resolution 
by the framing of your Bill, because it 
would be absolutely unnecessary except 
for Clause 10; and even with Clause 10 
it does not equalise the position of the 
Land Commissioners, as it leaves their 
salaries unequal and their purchasing 
powers unequal. This position of affairs 
is due to tricky draftsmanship, which is a 
procedure that always defeats itself, 
because the moment you begin to trick 
in draftsmanship, the House begins to be 
suspicious, and you will find that, in this 
instance, the trick will not help you in ex- 
pediting your measure. The House 
requires explanations on this subject; 
and the moment explanations are needed, 
the Government are exposed to criti- 
cism which would have been saved 
had - this trickiness been avoided. 
Members of Parliament are, as a rule, 
plain, blunt men, who begin to take 
exception the moment they find the 
Government acting in this manner. A 
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more irregular proceeding was never 
feisted on Parliament than that of dealing 
witk these Commissioners’ salaries in two 
pieces and requiring special Resolutions 
for the purpose. I say it isa thing 
hitherto unheard of. If you deny this 
I ask you to quote precedents for it, 
if any there be. I say that to 
deal with this matter by means of two 
Besolutions is a revolutionary procedure 
utterly opposed to constitutional practice. 
We know what it has sprung from. 
Last year you had only one Bill; you now 
have two, and you have transferred to 
the first of those Bills everything that is 
objectionable to the tenants and favour- 
able to the landlotds. In addition to 
this, you put Mr. Wrench on the pig’s 
back ; for you do not care what happens 
te him by placing him in the first Bill, 
while the others are placed in the 
second. I say that this is a most unfair 
and unconstitutional way of treating the 
Horse. Mr. Wrench is entitled to no 
better treatment than Mr. Lynch or Mr. 
M‘Carthy. Both these men have held 
their appointments for a considerable 
period ; they have done good work, and 
up to the present no fault has been 
found with them. You say you are 
anxious to equalise their sa'aries with 
those of Mr. Wrench and Mr. Fitzgerald. 
If so, why have you not put tiem in 
the first Bill? The reason is clear. 
It is because you do not intend to 
equalise their salaries.. The first Bill 
has no more to do with fair rent than 
with the opium traffic. It has as little to 
do with the Land Commission of 1885 
as it has to do with the Drainage Act. 
And yet you propose to make Mr. Wrench 
and Mr. Fitzzerald permanent officials 
under the circumstances I have put before 
the House. I say it is a monstrous and 
scandalous way of treating the House of 
Commons. And how do you do it? You 
do not do it in a draftsmanlike manner 
nor even ina crafty manner. You do it in 
a way that would not puzz!e a schoolboy ; 
and this is the way in which you, who 
complain of the time of the House of 
Commons being wasted, compel the 
waste of that time by the necessity of 
exposing an unconstitutional trick. Mr. 
Wrench may have thought it a clever 
thing to have drafted into the first Bill, 
whic): has nothing todo with his position 
as a fair rent Commissioner, a Resolution 
Mr. T. M. Hea'y 
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making that position permanent and 
taking his salary off the Estimates, in 
order to put iton the Consolidated Fund. 
But to have been clever, it ought to 
have been done frankly, boldly, and 
outspokenly, and this is exactly what 
has not been done. In hisspeech on the 
Second Reading of the two measures the 
Chief Secretary declared his anxiety that 
everyone should stand in the same posi- 
tion as to salary and powers and tenure 
of office. Willthat beso? No; because 
the second Resolution is not intended 
to be passed, and, therefore, the only 
man who is to be a gainer under the 
Bill is the very man whose position we 
take exception to. We object to Mr. 
Wrench having his salary taken off the 
Estimates and placed on the Consolidated 
Fund, and that objection is strengthened 
tenfold when we find gentlemen like 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) supporting, 02 
behalf of a Party which largely consists 
of landlords, and aided by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), this nefarious transaction on 
the part of the Government ; for I do 
not hesitate to say it is a nefarious 
transaction. Moreover, it is a scandal that 
meu representing the tenants’ interests 
in this House should support the Tory 
Party in backing up the landlord mem- 
bers of the Land Commission. We are 
not surprised that the hon. ldember for 
South Tyrone, who so eloquently de- 
nounced the Government not long ago, 
should now give them his support ; but 
we are surprised to see the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who represents the 
tenants of North Galway taking a 
similar course, especially when we know 
that the Government do -not intend to 
carry out their proposal in a manly, 
straightforward manner, but rather 
under cover of a draftsman’s trick. I 
denounce this as _ unconstitutional, 
absurd, and unnecessary, and I say 
with regard to the clause on which 
it is pretended to be based that 
it has no business in the Bill at all. 
When you split the Bill of last year into 
two the proper course would have been 
to have omitted this clause from Bill 
No. 1 and have dealt with it in Bill No. 2. 
You may reply that the second Bill deals 
with a separate matter. Granted that it 
does ; still, if there are any matters that 
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ought not to ba separated from each 
other, they are such matters as the 
salary, tenure, and position of the Land 
Commissioners. We know already what 
friction prevails in the Land Purchase 
Department, and when you propose to 
empower Mr. Wrench to sit side by side 
with Mr. M‘Carthy and Mr. Lynch —— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to confine his attention to the 
Question before the House. I warnhim 
that during the last quarter of an hour 
he has been repeating the same thing 
over and over again, although in a slightly 
varied form of words. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I thought that 
on a subject of this kind it was neces- 
sary to give illustrations, but of course I 
bow to your decision. It should be 
remembered, however, that throughout 
this Debate we have had no word of 
explanation from the Government. This 
Resolution was originally passed with- 
out discussion, and it is only at this 
stage that we can require from the 
Government suitable explanations. If 
they refuse to make them it is only fair 
that they should be pressed to do so if 
necessary over and over again. Still, 
Sir, 1 accept your ruling ; and as I shall 
have another opportunity when the 
clause itself comes to be dealt with, I 
will reserve what I have further to say 
on this point. But I doask the Govern- 
ment to give us some explanation on 
this subject. 

(9.30.) Coroner NOLAN : I only rise 
because the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Longford has alluded to 
me in his usual manner. He makes the 
most reckless statements, and never 
evinces the slightest wish ‘to ascertain 
the truth of them. 


*Mr, SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman is using 
language which is scarcely Parliamen- 
tary. 

Cotroxe, NOLAN: I will merely say 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is so 
gifted in the sense of hearing that he 
professes to know what I said when he 
was outof the House. The hon.and learned 
Gentleman has totally misinterpreted the 
views which I gave expression to earlier 
in the evening. I stated clearly that I 
spoke only for myself as a Member of 





Parliament, though to a certain extent, 
of course, I always speak for Galway- 
I maintain that it is to the interest of 
every tenant in Galway that the Go- 
vernment should be -enabled to lay 
before the House the whole of their 
propositions regarding the advance of 
the purchase money. The question as 
to who gets the appointment is of very 
little importance to the tenants. ef Ire- 
land, and may be described as a mere 
“bar” question. The passing of these 
Resolutions is a mere matter of form, 
and consequently I said, a short time 
ago, I would not offer the Resolutions 
any opposition. I did not support them. 
I have given neither support or opposi- 
tion to the Resolutions, because they 
bind us to nothing. The hon. aad 
learned Gentleman has attacked me 
simply because I am opposed to him m 
Irish politics, and because I disapprove 
of his making one speech one week 
and a diametrically opposite speech 
another week. If he takes the trouble 
to inquire he will learn that I made a 
very moderate speech. I threw over 20 
one. I am anxious to hear the Govern- 
ment proposals, and I have bound my- 
self to nothing. But I will give tke 
hon. and learned Gentleman my opinion 
of the Bill in general. I do not say itis 
a good or a bad Bill, bat I think #+ may 
be moulded into a good or a bad Bill. 
(‘‘ Hear!”] If hon. Members agree with 
me they ought to allow the Bill to be 
considered in Committee. 


(9.37.) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
S.): I am afraid the hon. and gallant 
Member has fallen into error. The 
statement he has addressed to the 
House would lead one to suppose that: 
the observations he made some 30 
minutes ago were addressed to the 
Main Question. The hon. and galiant 
Member’s previous observations were 
not addressed to the Main Question 
before the House, but to the small point 
as to whether the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners alone should be made perma- 
nent officials and freed from Parliamentary 
control, or whether such freedom of con- 
trol should be extended to Messrs. 
Wrench and Fitzgerald and Bewley. In 
his opinion it would be beneficial to the 
people of Ireland that these three gen- 
tlemen should be freed in every respect, 
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from the control of Parliament. He 
knows that in the next five years these 
gentlemen, when placed on the pedestal of 
Judges of the Superior Court, will have 
the fixing of his rents and those of every 
landlord in Ireland. This is no mere 
“bar” question, The Resolution deals 
with the supply of money to make good 
deficiencies which may arise in a certain 
fund, and it takes away permanently 
from the control of Parliament all 
questions relating to the administration 
of that fund. It should be established 
as a certainty that an honest and uncor- 
rupted tribunal will be created, not only 
for the fixing of the purchase money, but 
for the fixing of fair rents. 


(9.40.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: The hon- 
and learned Member for Longford has 
said this is an endowment Resolution for 
Messrs. Wrench, Fitzgerald, and others. 
I have a still stronger reason for voting 
against the Resolution. Your attention, 
Sir, was called to the fact that the Resolu- 
tion does not appear on the Orders of the 
Day. You said, in reply, that that was 
usualon the Report stage. Of course that 
is perfectly correct ; but still, I submit 
thata Resolution of this importance ought 
to appear on the Orders of the Day, be- 
cause the House is now being asked to 
pass a Resolution of which many hon. 
Members do not know the wording. The 
Resolution says that it is “expedient to 
authorise” a temporary advance from 
the Consolidated Fund of any sums that 
may be required, and practically em- 
powers the Committee on the Land 
Purchase Bill to deal with the moneys. 
I do not consider it to be expedient to 
authorise the Committee to do anything 
of the kind. I object to any species of 
Imperial guarantee being given in order 
to make purchases of estates in Ireland, 
and I shall meet the Resolution with a 
negative. 


(9.42) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
Iam glad the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has alluded to the extraordinary 
circumstances under which this Resolu- 
tion is now before the House. The 
Government have said nothing at all for 
the last two or three hours, but I hope 
they will feel it due to the House to 
explain how it is that the Resolution 
has been brought forward under such 
extraordinary circumstances. The ruling 


Mr. Chance 





which you, Sir, gave on the point of 
Order which I raised earlier in the even- 
ing by no means removes from the 
Government the serious responsibility 
they have incurred of asking the House 
to discuss a Resolution of which hon. 
Members have no means of obtaining a 
copy. Through the action or inaction 
of the Government in failing to provide 
the House with proper information we 
have been discussing for four or five 
hours a Resolution of which nobody 
knows the terms, and I hope the ountry 
will take notice of the fact. I do not 
think the Government are treating the 
House or the country with proper re- 
spect. 

(9.45.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I trust 
the House will permit me to make one 
or two observations in reply to what has 
fallen from the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford. It is quite true I sup- 
ported the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton and opposed the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Longford. I fail 
to see any inconsistency in that course. 
The House having rejected the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman I 
decline to follow the hon. Member for 
Longford in any guerilla warfare de- 
signed to delay the Land Bill going into 
Committee. That is what the present 
proceedings mean, and I wish this 
country and Ireland to distinctly under- 
stand it. Ishall be no party tc.it, and I 
distinctly decline to assist the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford in any plan or scheme 
for delaying what I consider to be a 
great and beneficent measure for Ireland. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is entirely mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the object of those of us who 
support the position taken up by the 
hon. Member for Longford is to delay 
the Land Bill. 


. *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have never 


mentioned the hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: In my opinion, the 
point involved in this Resolution is one 
which might fairly claim the attention 
of the House of Commons for the whole 
evening. I must convey my thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton for having raised this 
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question. No reply has been given by 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to 
my right hon. Friend’s luminous speech. 
The whole sum and substance of the 
Chief Secretary’s speech was practically 
this: That the state of Ireland in rela- 
tion to the land question, after the pre- 
sent Government have been in power for 
several years, is such that a course has to 
be pursued in regard to the Land Com- 
mission which is pursued in no other De- 
partment of the State. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) could not cite 
a single precedent for the course he is 
taking. Immediately on the Land Bill 
being read a second time I placed on the 
Paper an Amendment similar to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
moved, and I can promise the Chief 
Secretary that the Government will not 
escape from the necessity of a thorough 
examination of this whole matter when 
we come to the Bill itself. I think the 
course pursued by the Government has 
been somewhat extraordinary. Beyond 
the rather airy speech, a few minutes in 
length, of the Chief Secretary, not a 
word has been said by the Government 
in defence of the principle involved in 
this Resolution: The only support 
from the Benches opposite has come 
from the hon. Member for Armagh. 
If a discussion of this kind had taken 
place at the time when the Chief Secre- 
tary was sitting on this side of the House, 
the Adjournment of the Debate would 
have been moved long before this if the 
Government had sat silent. The Land 
Bill of 1881 had been in this House 43 
nights when the present First Lord of 
the Treasury moved its re-committal, in 
order to make it obligatory that at the 
end of six years the position of the 
Land Commission should be inquired 
into. Speaking after much timé spent 
in investigating the matter, I do 
not hesitate to say that, so far from 
that Commission being a. body that 
should be withdrawn from the control 
of Parliament, it is one of the first bodies 
that should come within the scope of 
Parliamentary control, ani should have 
its proceedings strictly investigated. The 
Reports of the Auditor and Controller 
General for the years 1887-8-9 and 1890 
bear out what I am saying, and show 
that the proceedings of the Land Com- 
mission ought to be overhauled by a Com- 





mittee or a Royal Commission from top 
to bottom. 


(9.56.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) has endeavoured to justify 
his inconsistency on this question by 
charging us with endeavouring to delay 
the Purchase Bill. If there is anyone 
responsible for the delay which has” 
taken place it is those who have 
drafted the Bill, We have asked 
in vain for some explanation of the 
final form which these Bills have taken. 
Last year the Government embodied 
their Irish land policy in one Bill ; this 
year they have two Bills, and they have 
placed themselves in their present ridi- 
culous position by making different sets 
of propusals dealing with the Commis- 
sioners. We have asked for some 
explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, but in vain, although our ques- 
tion is a natural and reasonable one. It 
has been said that the Resolution before 
the House is a mere matter of form, but 
I deny this, because this Resolution 
is really the root of Clause 10 of the Bill. 
Moreover, a very sinister distinction is 
involved in this matter between the two 
sets of Commissioners. It is plain that 
the object of the Government is this: 
not intending to goon with the second 
Bill, they have imported into the first 
one the only proposal relating to the 
status and pay of the Commissioners and 
giving them fixity of tenure. The other 
portion of the proposal, which places Mr. 
M-Carthy and Mr. Lynch on an equal 
footing, has been embodied in a Bill 
which we have come to the conclusion 
the Government do not seriously mean 
to proceed with, but that is a point I do 
not wish to labour now. But I do say 
the Government have not met us fairly in 
this matter. We have asxed a reason- 
able question and we get no reply, and 
if there has been any such delay as that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
speaks of, then the responsibility for 
that must be placed on the shoulders of 
those who countenance this tricky species 
of draftsmanship embodied in this Bill 
and these Resolutions. 


(10.5.) The House divided :—Ayes 
175; Noes 116.—(Div. List, No. 123.) 
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Resolution 2, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the salaries, remuneration, and 
administrative expenses of the Congested 
Districts Board, in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session reiating to the Purchase of 
Land in: Ireland, the Land Commission, and 
the Congested Districts in Ireland,” 


read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


(10.17.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): The complaint which 
I have to make in respect to this Resolu- 
tion has, I daresay, been made in refer- 
ence to the other Resolution which has 
occupied the attention of the House 
this evening, that no intimation of 
the Resolution appears on the Notice 
Paper. I think-it is rather discredit- 
able to Her Majesty’s Government 
that when important Resolutions of this 
character are brought before the House 
of Commons we should have absolutely 
no notice of them. How in the world 
are Members of Parliament to do their 
duty in the House unless they have 
timely notice, and can come down to the 
House prepared. to deal with the im- 
portant points of a complex measure ? 
But apart from this, which may be, per- 
haps, considered an unimportant matter of 
procedure, I object to the Resolution in 
its entirety and on its merits. I do not 
consider it is expedient to authorise the 
payment of moneys for the purpose men- 
tioned in the Resolution, and I think it 
is our duty not to allow this Resolution 
to pass without examining it from every 
point of view, and, if necessary, taking 
the sense of the House upon it. My 
principle object in rising is to try and 
extract an assurance from the Chief 
Secretary that when this Resolution is 
passed the Government will not, in the 
course of this or a following Session, 
pass a sort of omnibus Bill saddling the 
country with these payments in per- 
petuity. What is wanted is that Parlia- 
ment should have the control and con- 
stant supervision over the expenses 
under this abominable, this atrocious 
Bill. I do not know that I should be in 
order in proposing an Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is too late for the 
hon. Member to do that now. 
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Me. CONYBEARE: I have no inten- 
tion of proposing any Amendment ; but 
I think wethave a right to know from 
the Government whether they propose, 
acting under this Resolution in any Bill 
they may pass later, to follow the prece- 
dent they set in the Naval Construction 
Act, and in which they themselves then 
copied Prince Bismarck, of getting voted 
a large sum for a particular purpose for 
a series of years. Such a practice, until 
this revolutionary Government came into. 
Office, was foreign to the Constitution of 
this country. We want an assurance that 
the Government will not follow this bad 
precedent, but that payments under the 
proposed Bill shall be subject to annual 
Parliamentary control. In view of the 
magnitude of the operations contemplated 
under this Bill, in view of the magni- 
tude of the losses the country is almost 
certain to suffer in the future, our duty, 
as guardians of the interests of our con- 
stituents, is to scan minutely every pro- 
posal connected with the scheme, and 
to do what we can to minimise the evil. 
We are asked to pass a Resolution 
authorising the payment of salaries toa 
Congested Districts Board, but we do 
not know what that Board is or what it 
is likely tobe. The constitution of the 
Board is only dealt with at the tail-end 
of this long and complicated measure, 
and I object to having our hands tied 
from the outset by the passing of this 
Resolution, and the Government given 
control of this large sum of money for a 
Board not yet constituted, which is yet 
in limbo. We have a right to know 
much more about this Board, and these 
Congested Districts, for we have our 
suspicions that these proposals cover a 
new system of jobbery, and for the 
distribution of patronage among the 
fledglings of the Irish Bar or the half- 
starved hangers-on to a rotten system of 
administration. 


(10.27.) The House divided :—Ayes 
192 ; Noes 121.—(Div. List, No. 124.), 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL,—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
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Clause 1. 

(10.38.) Tue CHAIRMAN: Th 
Amendment which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) would leave the clause 
without meaning. The Amendment 
could not be inserted, except as part of a 
series of Amendments. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes, Sir, I 
had that in view, and I will give by-and- 
bye the words I propose to substitute. 
The first sub-section runs thus :— 

“Every advance under the Land Purchase 

Acts after the commencement of this Act, 
except for the purpose of such prior proceed- 
ings as hereinafter mentioned, shall be made 
by the issue of a sum of Guaranteed Stock 
equal in nominal amount to the advance.” 
The Land Purchase Acts here referred 
to consist of eight separate statutes, 
which are, I believe, unknown to the 
vast majority of the Members of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
promised before the Easter Recess that 
copies of those Acts should be provided 
for the use of Members. The copies 
have not been provided, and consequently 
the Committee has to consider this Bill 
as much in the dark as the House was 
when it considered the Resolutions 
which have now been carried. M 
objection to this sub-section is that the 
proposed advance is not a straightfor- 
ward, honest grant of the money. The 
object of the Bill is said to be to pro- 
vide further funds for the purchase of 
land in Ireland. I invite the attention 
of the Committee to the remarkable 
absence of straightforwardness in the 
manner in which the thing is done. I 
do not see where the grant comes in. 
Sub-section 1 says that every advance 
under the Land Purchase Acts shall 
be made by the issue of Stock. That 
is to say that, instead of money as 
authorised by the Ashbourne Acts, 
we are going to have a new Stock. 
Not a single farthing of money is granted 
by Sub-section 1. Sub-section 2 of Sec- 
tion 6 does, I suppose it will be con- 
tended, enlarge the limits of the Ash- 
bourne Acts, which, as they stand, 
authorise the advance of £10,000,000, 
and not more. Sub-section 2 of Section 6 
runs thus :— 

“The advances under this Act for the pur- 
chase of holdings in any county shall not, 
except in so far as is hereafter provided, exceed 
25 times the share of the county in the 
Guarantee Fund.’’ 
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That is, no doubt, a county limit, the 
maintenance of which would be per- 
fectly consistent with the retention of 
the Ashbourne limit of £10,000,000. 
My contention is that with these words: 
we could not, even when this Bill passes, 
grant in any county more than 25 times 
the capital value of the share of the 
county in the Guaranteed Stock, and 
further we could not grant more than 
the £10,000,000 sanctioned by the Ash- 
bourne Acts. There is only one other 
part of the Bill which bears on this 
question at all, as far as I can find out, 
and that is Sub-section 1 of Section 7. 
That sub-section says— 

“The Guaranteed Land Stock shall from 
time to time, as required for the purposes of 
this Act, be created by the Treasury.” 

That, no doubt, is a grant of power to 
the Treasury to create Guaranteed Stock 
for the purposes of this Act; but I 
maintain that there is nothing there 
which expunges the aggregate limit of 
£10,000,000 fixed by the Ashbourne 
Acts of 1888. I do not pretend to say 
that legal ingenuity or judicial astute- 
ness may not interpret these clauses, 
taken together, as equivalent to a new 
grant to the limit specified in Clause 6. 


Y | But even if that interpretation can be’ 


put upon the clauses as they stand, I 
maintain that that is not an honest, 
straightforward, direct, or respectful 
way of asking Parliament to advance 
this enormous sum of money out of the 
Public Funds. I propose, therefore, to 
ask the Committee to revert to the more 
honest, direct, and straightforward pro- 
posal which was made by the Govern- 
ment about a year ago, and to substitute 
for Sub-section 1 of Clause 1 of the 
present Bill the proposal of the Bill 
of last year, which is that if the 
landlord and tenant of a holding in 
Ireland make an agreement for the sale 
of the holding to the tenant, and such 
agreement provides for an application to 
the Land Department to make an advance 
for the payment of the purchase, the 
Land Department 

‘* May make an order for carrying the same 
into effect, and may, in manner provided by 
this Act, make the said advance.” 
The other enacting words in Sub-section 
1 of Section 4 of the Bill of 1890 
are :— 

“The Land Department shall make an 
advance under this Act for the purchase of a 
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holding by issuing out of Stock placed at their 
disposal, in pursuance of this Act, au amount 
of Stock equal in nominal amount to such 
advance.” 


Now, what I propose is to substitute in 
place of Sub-section 1 of this Bill the 
words in the Bill of 1890, to which I 
have referred. I ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral to give attention to the legal aspect 
of the Bill as now drafted, and I ask 
him whether he has any objection to the 
words in the Bill of last year, which I 
have read? Last year we were asked, 
in terms, to authorise the Government 
Department to make an advance, and to 
make it by issuing Guarantee Stock. We 
are not asked, now, to do anything of the 
kind. The whole thing is done in- 
directly, and by allusion and reference to 
Acts that are not before the House, and 
by a tortuous construction of the clauses 
of the Bill. Very hard things have 
been said below the Gangway to-night 
about the draftsmanship of the Reso- 
lutions that have engaged atten- 
tion so long this evening. I can- 
not say the same with regard to 
the present Bill ; but one thing which it 
occurs to me to say about the measure is 
this : that it seems to me that the learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, in doing 
his best for the Government, has thought 
it the safest thing to do to draft the Bill 
on the lines of the least resistance. It 
seems to me that the 40 clauses which, 
in honest, bad English, were supposed to 
carry out the desire of the Government 
last year ‘have been reduced to 10, 
and that the effect of that is doubly 
shown in the lst sub-section of that 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, tine 7, to leave out all the words 
to the word “by,’’ in line 9, and insert the 
words “If the landlord and tenant of a hold- 
ing in Ireland make an agreement for the sale 
of the holding to the tenant, and such agree- 
ment provides for an application to the Land 
Department to carry the sale into effect under 
this Act, and to make an advance to the amount 
specified in the agreement, the Land Depart- 
ment may make the advance.’’—(Mr. Edmund 
Robertson.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘every advance’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


(10.57.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
Mr. E. Robertson 
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just sat down has moved an Amendment 
which, if I may judge it from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, is of a 
purely drafting character. He accused 
the Government of having in the frame- 
work of the Bill pursued a tortuous and 
deceptive policy, and endeavoured to 
conceal from the House the true charac- 
ter of the Bill. [Opposition cig! 
If hon. Gentlemen who cheer h 
listened to my remarks in introducing 
the Bill they would have observed 
that there has been no change in 
the proposals which the Government 
submitted to the House last year. 
I brought forward this Bill as precisely 
identical with that of last year, and the 
reason I alleged for the change in form 
was that I thought it would more easily 
pass in its new than in its old form. 
That appears to me to be common sense. 
It certainly is a very open policy. There 
was no concealment in the beginning of 
it, and there is no concealment now. 
What we have done in this Bill and 
what we did not do in the Bill of 1890 is 
to draft a new grant of money on to the 
machinery of the Ashbourne Acts, and 
by so doing we save the House the 
trouble and the time that would be ex- 
pended in considering and quarrelling 
over any new machinery that might be 
proposed. I cannot conceive a course 
more straightforward, more open, more 
consistent with common sense, I hope 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
not press an Amendment which does 
not alter the substance of the Bill, but 
runs counter to the whole framework 
and the whole system on which the Bill 
us now proposed is founded. As a draft- 
ing Amendment, it is no improvement 
in the form of the Bill, which indeed 
speaks in almost every clause of the Bill 
of 1885. I trust the hon. and learned 
Member will not waste the time of the 
Committee in discussingan Amendment 
which by his own confession is purely 
a drafting Amendment. - 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I never said 
so. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: By his own 
speech, then. Noargument of substance 
has been urged against the sub-section. 
The Amendment deteriorates the form 
of the Bill, and I hope the hon. and 
learned Member will not ask the 
Committee to discuss phraseology which 
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is not in harmony with the general 
tenour of the Bill, or with the measures 
of .1885 and 1888. Ought he not to 
allow words to stand which, as a lawyer, 
he will not deny carry out the intentions 
of the framers of the Bill ? 

(11.2.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing that it is laudable on the part of a 
Minister to try and pass a Bill, but it is 
equally laudable on the part of the 
House of Commons to satisfy itself what 
kind of a Bill it is before passing it. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that my 
hon. and learned Friend has moved an 
Amendment merely on a drafting point. 
Drafting may be, and often is, a matter 
of great importance indeed. When this 
Bill has to be construed by the Courts, 
they will not look at the speeches, but 
at that which the right hon. Gentleman 
makes so light of—the drafting of the 
clauses. My hon. and learned Friend 
read the clause in the Bill of 1890, and 
shewed that it differed materially from 
the present clause, but the right hon. 
Gentleman has not explained why the 
change has been made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I have 
done so. I distinctly said that last year 
certain machinery was created, and in 
order to pass this Bill more easily and to 
shorten it, the existing machinery has 
been adopted. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot agree 
that this Bill answers to the description 
which has been given, that old machinery 
is being used for the purposes of a new 
grant of money, and before this Bill is 
got rid of the right hon. Gentleman will 
have many opportunities of justifying 
that description if he can. The right 
hon. Gentleman should tell the Com- 
mittee by what cleuse in the Bill as it 
now stands there is power given to the 
Treasury to advance one shilling beyond 
the £10,000,000 granted. The Act of 
1888, no doubt, sanctioned the advance 
of £10,000,000 for the purposes of 
Land Purchase, but where can the Com- 
mittee find in. the present Bill a clause 
specifying an extension from £10,000,000 
to £33,000,000 or £40,000,000 ? What 
clause gives that power? The right hon. 
Gentleman will, no doubt, refer us to the 
third Sub-section of Clause 6, but that 
only specifies a sub-limit and is perfectly 
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consistent with the aggregate amount 
advanced being limited to the sums 
specified in the Act of 1888. I think my 
hon. and learned Friend is perfectly 
justified in pressing this matter. I hope 
he will insist on a Division, and that the 
Committee will appreciate the full force 
of his point. 

*(11.7.) Mr. MADDEN: I think I 
can answer the question put by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee. Both 
ke and theright hon. Gentlemanthe Mem- 
ber for Newcastle have asked under what 
legal authority will advances be made 
of the guaranteed sum. Advances will 
be made under the machinery provided 
by the Act of 1885, with this difference, 
that the limit of advance is prescribed 
by the Bill now before the Committee. 
The hon. and learned Member asks what 
is the difference between the Bill of last 
year and the present measure. The 
difference is this: the Bill of last year 
contained a code complete in_ itself 
dealing with Land Purchase, beginning 
with the agreement, the sanction of the 
agreement, and the advance. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Bill of the present year 
proceeds on a different basis altogether 
It engrafts new financial provisions with 
a new financial limit on the Act of 1885. 
The Land Purchase Acts, of course, in- 
clude the Act of 1885, and every future 
advance under any Land Purchase Act is 
to be made by the issue of Guaranteed 
Stock. Under the Bill of last year the ad- 
vance was to be made not under the Acts 
of 1885 and 1888, but under the Bill of 
last year itself. That Bill was a code in 
itself, and therein lay the difference 
between it and the present Bill. There 
is no necessity fora separate provision in 
the present Bill authorising the advances, 
because the machinery of the existing 
Acts is brought into operation. 

(11.12.) Si H. DAVEY (Stockton): 
My hon. and learned Friend who moved 
the Amendment put a pointed question 
to the Government—namely, Where in 
the Bill is there to be found the power 
to increase by a single shilling the ad- 
vances authorised by existing Acts ? No 
answer has been given, and, indeed, no 
such power in the present Bill exists. 
It gives no authority to advance any- 
thing ; the only advancing power is to be 
found in the Land Purchase Acts. 
Under the Ashbourne Acts the advances 
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are absolutely limited to a sum of 
£10,000,000. The explanation of the 
Government is that they are adopting 
existing machinery and that the ad- 
vances under this Act are to be in the 
form of Guaranteed Stock ; but the Com- 
mittee will at once perceive that in 
merely altering the mode in which the 
advance is to be made, the Government 
do not enlarge the authority for advances. 
That authority is still limited to a given 
amount. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to!d us that the limit was contained 
in Section 7 of this Bill. What does that 
say ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! It 
is premature to examine that question 
now. It is not raised by the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Sirk H. DAVEY: I am trying to 
point out that the object of the Amend- 
ment is to bring clearly before the House 
the power which it is intended under the 
Bill to give to the Treasury, and what, if 
any, are the limits of that power. I must 
say I was disappointed with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. If arguments which have 
been adduced from the Opposition side 
of the House in perfect good faith 
are to be met in the perfunctory 
and off-hand manner which has been 
displayed by the Government’ this even- 
ing, the time spent in discussing 
the Bill will be considerably extended. 
But, Sir, you have ruled out of order 
the observations I proposed to make on 
Section 7,and I will therefore resume 
my seat, only saying that in my humble 
judgment my hon. and learned Friend’s 
point has not been answered. I will 
also take the responsibility of saying 
that if I were asked to advise the Trea- 
sury as to its power under this clause, 
T should find it extremely difficult to say 
that any advance would be legal beyond 
the amount authorised by the Acts of 
1885 and 1888. 

(11.19.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
There are two separate and distinct 
points raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment. 
The principal point is connected with the 
machinery of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected to the 
Government using the machinery of the 
Acts of 1885 and 1888, and to this 
objection I have replied that the Go- 

Sir H. Davey 
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vernment believe the course they have 
adopted to be the most convenient on 
the whole. The view of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who last spoke does 
not agree with that taken by my right 
hon. Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, but however that may be this 
is not the time to discuss the question. 
If there can be any doubt on the point 
the Government are willing to introduce 
words that are necessary to clear it up. 
But meanwhile I do not think we ought 
to waste time in discussing the point 
now. As the Bill has been drafted on 
the theory I have explained, it would be 
a great waste of time to endeavour to 
reconstruct it on a different principle. 
*(11.22.) Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY 
(Elgin and Nairn): This is nothing but 
a legal Debate, and I have no intention 
of taking any part in it. I simply rise 
to make one remark, and to put one 
question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. That 
one remark is with regard to the charges 
made, and in my judgment fairly made, 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dundee. He said there 
is a tortuous character in the draft- 
ing of the Bill in respect to the 
hiding away of the extent to which 
borrowing powers may be exercised. 
In reply to that what did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? If he will 
kindly give me his attention I 
think he will save the time of the Com- 
mittee. His reply was that there is no 
ground for the charge of tortuous policy 
or concealment because the machinery of 
the Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1886 
have been used and that the Ashbourne 
Acts are plainly alluded to in almost 
every clause in this Bill. Now I want 
to show the Committee how little the 
right hon. Gentleman knows of the Bill 
for which he is responsible, and I will 
therefore, ask him to be so good as to 
point out any clause in the Bill in 
which the Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 
1888 are even named, except one clause 
and one clause only, which actually 
forbids any further advance being made 
under these Acts. 

(11.24.) Mr. CHANCE: I will sub- 
mit to the Committee that we are now 
considering the question of what is the 
meaning of the words “further advance 
under the Land Purchase Acts.” If the 
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Committee are asked to pass these words 
surely it -is only reasonable that they 
should be informed as to the meaning. 
The right hon. Gentlemen the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland says it is merely a 
matter of form ;° but I submit that it is 
not so, and for this reason, that the words 
distinctly limit the amount of money to 
be advanced, and, therefore, when the 
supply of money provided under the 
Ashbourne Acts is exhausted, it will be 
impossible to make any further advance 
and the Bill will cease to act by reason 
of the lack of ammunition. 


(11.27.) Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): It now appears that the 
right hon. Gentleman has -had this Bill 
drafted in an obscure manner. We are 
able to gather that the intention of the 
Government is to apply a sum of 
£30,000,000 or £40,000,000 belonging 
to the people of this country for the 
purposes of this Bill, and the more we 
study the measure the more puzzling 
does it become. I think we are entitled 
to further consideration of this ex- 
tremely obscure Bill. It is impossible 
at this time of night that we should 
understand it, and in order that we may 
have a fair opportunity of realising 
what it is, I think the best plan would 
be for me to move to report Progress. 
I therefore beg to do that. 


Tut CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
cannot receive that Motion, because I 
regard it as an abuse of the Rules of the 
House. 


(11.30.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The 
further this discussion proceeds, the 
clearer does it become that these are 
the governing words of the whole Bill ; 
and I think we are perfectly entitled to 
raise the question as to the extent of the 
advances to be made under the Bill. As 
my hon. and learned Friend has pointed 
out, a blunder has confessedly been made 
in the drafting of the measure, and the 
right hon. Gentleman does not deny that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The accusa- 
tion against the Government was that it 
had pursued a tortuous policy in regard 
to the Bill ; and this is what I do deny. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do rot intend 
to impute to the right hon. Gentleman 
anything in the nature of a tortuous 
policy. But I ‘think, after the candid 
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statements we have heard from him 
and from the Attorney General for 
Ireland, that it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that if this Bill were to pass 
to-morrow unamended, no lawyer would 
advise the Treasury to advance one 
single sixpence over and above the 
£10,000,000 already authorised to be 
lent under the Ashbourne Acts. That I 
take to be the clear effect of Section 6. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Orde:, order! Tie 
right hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
discuss that point. It is anticipating 
the interpretation to be placed upon a 
subsequent clause. The Amendment 
before the House does not raise that 
question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Of course, Sir, 
I see the force of your ruling; and I 
will not ask as to the meaning of these 
words in advance. But I may inquire 
do the words “‘ other advances ” apply to 
the £10,000,000 already authorised ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Then I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will tell us to 
what they do apply, and, when we reach 
a later stage of the Bill, will make the 
whole matter clear to us. 

*(11.33.) Mr. MADDEN: I am clearly 
of opinion that the new limitation con- 
tained in this Bill is substituted for, and 
repeals by implication, the limitation con 
tained in the existing financial provisions. 
Those provisions have been altogether 
superseded by the different financial ar- 
rangements of the present Bill. But if 
any hon. Member feels any doubt on 
this point I do not think we should be 
justified in taking up the time of the 
House in arguing this, especially as the 
introduction of a few words at the proper 
time would obviate all necessity for a 
Debate. When Section 6 of the Bill is 
reached, words will be introduced which 
will put the matter about which hon. 
Members opposite feel difficulty beyond 
the reach of doubt. It would be ex 
tremely unsafe to accept the Amendment 
before the Committee, as it would dislo} 
cate the framework of the Bill which 
has been deliberately adopted. I can 
only repeat that the point of difference is 
this, the Bill of last year embodied a 
complete Code in itself, whereas this Bill 
engrafts the machinery of the Act of 
1885. 
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(11.35.) Mr. J. MORLEY : The right | 
'man says that advances to the extent of 


hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
used a rather extraordinary expression. 
He used the word “ implied.” 

*Mr. MADDEN: Repeal by implica- 
tion is a phrase well understood among 
lawyers. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, I venture to 
say that when this House is dealing with 
an immense loan of money mere implica- 
tion is not sufficient. Now I ask the 
Government will they state plainly what 
words they are prepared to introduce in 
order to carry out their avowed intention. 
If they do that, then my hon. and learned 
Friend may be well advised in withdraw- 
ing his Amendment. But we must 
know exactly what words the Govern- 
ment will put into the clause in order to 
carry out their intention. Another 
point to which I wish to draw attention 
is this—in the Bill of 1890 it was laid 
. down that the Land Commission should 
only begin operating where agreements 
had been arrived at between landlord and 
tenant, but this preliminary condition is 
not mentioned in the present measure. 
Ought it not to be specified in the clause ; 
or is it merely left out for drafting pur- 
poses ? ‘This preliminary agreement is to 
my mind an important part of the whole 
operation. 


(11.39.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As 
far as I can gather the views of hon. 
Members opposite will be met, if the first 
portion of Sub-section 2 of Clause 6 is 
amended so as to read as follows :— 

‘The advances under this Act: for the pur- 
chase of holdings in any county may be made to 
the amount of, but shall not exceed, except in 
so far as is hereafter provided, 25 times the 
share of the county in the Guarantee Fund.” * 


I think that will leave no doubt as to 


what the intentions of the Government 
are. 


*(11.40.) Mr. KEAY: The right 
hon. Gentleman has quoted words which 
he says will, if added to Clause 6, define 
the limit cf advances. But I want to 
ask him how the alteration of that clause 
will make it possible. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! It 
is quite irregular to discuss in advance 
‘what would be the effect of the alteration 
of the clause. We are now concerned 
with an Amendment to the Ist clause. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. KEAY: The right hon. Gentle- 


£30,000,000 may be made under the 
Ashbourne Acts. I say that will be 
impossible. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

*Mr. KEAY: Very well, Sir, I will 
not discuss that matter any further. So 
much has been said as to the possibility 
of defining the amount in this Bill that 
I may point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he will have a very difficult 
task in framing words which will secure 
the end we desire. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has not 
answered one question I put tohim. He 
has defended the Government against 
the charge of having pursued a tortuous 
policy in regard to this Bill, solely by 
alleging that the Ashbourne Acts are 
named in every clause of it; but he has 
not pointed out any singleclause in which 
the Act of 1885 and 1888 are mentioned, 
except that in which their operation is 
terminated. 

(11.43.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The 
right hon. Gentleman very courteously 
said he did not suppose that I intended to 
obstruct the Bill. That is true, and as I 
have succeeded in gaining my point, I 
will withdraw the Amendment. In the 
words suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, there are, I think, possibilities 
of great dangers similar to those 1 have 
pointed out to the Committee; and, 
therefore, the words ought to be carefully 
considered. The right hon. Member for 
Newcastle has mentioned an important 
point, which I omitted to notice, and 
that is that the Bill of last year required 
a preliminary agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, which preliminary 
agreement has disappeared from this 
Bill. My object is to force upon the 
Committee the duty of facing this grant 
in direct words, to which they can say 
“Yes” or “No,” and it will not be con- 
tended that there are any such words in 
the Bill as it stands. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(11.46.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do 
not think my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dundee has done good 
service, because he has awakened hon. 
Members to the precipice over which 
they were rushing. I wish to absolve 
myself from any charge of obstruction, 
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and I propose that you should at once 
pass every clause of the Bill without 
Amendment. I gather that the result 
would be we should pass a Bill which 
would be absolutely worthless for the 
objects for which it was framed, to which 
objects I strongly object. If this course 
were adopted we might read the Bill a 
third time to-morrow. 

(11.47.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I have 
now to move an Amendment, the effect 
of which would be to limit the risk of 
loss to advances under this Bill. If 
hon. Members will refer to the definition 
clauses under the Bill they will find 
that the expression “Land Purchase 
Act” is given a very wide interpreta- 
tion indeed, for it includes Acts passed 
in 1870, 1872, 1881, 1883, 1885, 1888 
and 1889. I regard the whole proposal 
under this Bill as essentially objection- 
able, and I desire to limit its operation 
as far as possible and to reduce the mis- 
chief and risk of loss to the ratepayers 
of this country to the lowest possible 
limit. I therefore propose that no pre- 
vious Acts shall be brought within the 
purview of this Bill, and that its opera- 
tion shall be strictly limited to loans 
granted under it. I am not going to 
trouble the Committee at this moment 
with any further remarks in support of 
the Amendment. I shall be happy to 
hear what answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man has to make to the Amendment, 
and if necessary—if I am forced to do so 
by the perfunctory character of his 
reply—I will take leave to address my- 
self again to the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the words “the Land 
Purchase Acts after the commencement 
of.”—(Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the Land Purchase Acts’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


(11.50.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: There 
is no reason why the £500,000 remain- 
ing unadvanced under the Ashbourne 
Acts should be clogged by the very ob- 
jectionable proposals imported for the 
first time into this Act. Let me point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary what the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Camborne in- 
volves. You have on two occasions 
advanced £5,000,000. The first amount 
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was in 1885 and the second in 1888. 
Nine millions of that money has been 
already spent. Are you now going by 
the rejection of this Amendment to 
declare that that money has been mis- 
spent, or that it has been advanced 
without proper checks and safeguards, 
which it has taken you all these years 
to discover? Why, I ask, do the 
Government seek to go back upon the 
grant which Parliament has already 
made, and made so long as six years ago 
in one case and three years in the other? 
Are you now going to say that your 
whole Ashbourne policy was a mistake, 
and that your disbursements under the 
1885 and 1888 Acts were made with- 
out proper precautions? Have you 
suddenly discovered that the whole 
principle on which you acted in this 
matter was wrong? If you have not, 
then why do you adopt this cheesepar- 
ing and niggardly way of dealing with 
the question? I think that, bearing in 
mind the fact that the Land Purchase 
Commission is a new body, and also not 
forgetting the view of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, that the 
tenants with but few exceptions will 
pay their instalments without being 
coerced by the crowbar into doing so, 
that this is a case in which the Govern- 
ment might fairly yield. I think they 
would act sensibly in doing so. 

(11.56.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Government cannot accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Camborne, 
as it would cut this Bill off from the 
parent Act of 1888. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down raised quite a 
distinct point—a point which I have 
considered a great deal, and on which I 
think there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides. There is a small‘ balance of 
£900,000 still remaining under the Att 
of 1888, and the question is whether 
that sum should be administered under 
this Bill, or be used up under the Acts of 
1885 and 1888. On the whole, the Go- 
vernment think it would be simpler to 
have only one system of land purchase. 
If the hon. and learned Member opposite 
wishes this balance to be spent under 
the old Act I have no objection to that ; 
but the proper way to do it will not be 
by omitting the words the hon, Member 
for Camborne proposes to omit, but by 
introducing words. which will modify 
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Middlesex 


a subsequent section of the Bill. That 
can be done by introducing in their 
proper place the words “for the purpose 
of such prior proceedings.” 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNERA- 
TION) BILL (changed from ‘ ASSESS- 
MENT OF TAXES (REGULATION OF 
REMUNERATION) BILL’’—(No. 221.) 


As amended, considered. 
Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 2, page 1, leave out ‘‘other than 
in relation to Land Tax,” and insert ‘‘in the 
due execution of the Acts relating to the Land 
Tax and Inhabitel House Duties.” —(Mr. 
Jackson.) 

(12.5.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): I do not find that anyone 
understands this Bill, and I beg to move 
the Adjournment. 


Tue SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
object of the Bill is simply to provide for 
payment of officials by salary instead of 
by poundage. 


(12.6.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I am 
not at all convinced in my own mind of 
the propriety of such a change, and I 
must protest against the very objection- 
able practice on the part of the Govern- 
ment of moving important Amendments 
without a single word of explanation. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time to- 
morrow, at T'wo of the clock. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL— (No. 248.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY [6th APRIL] REPORT. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th April], 
Mr, A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Sixth Resolution, ‘ That a sum 
not exceeding £28,461, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1892, for Expenditure in respect 
of Art and Science Buildings, Great Britain.’ ” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


7. “That a sum, not exceeding £41,758, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for mete td 
in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Build- 
ings, and for the maintenance of certain Ceme- 
teries Abroad.” 

8. “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £281,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
the Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
and Post Office Telegraph Buildings in Great 
Britain, including Furniture, Fuel, and sundry 
Miscellaneous Services.” 

9. “ That a sum, not exceeding £147,450, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, in 
respect of sandry Public Buildings in Great 
Britain, not provided for on other Votes.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL.—(No. 265.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SECRETARY 10 roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxsox, Leeds, N.): This is 
a one clause Bill. Owing to the death of 
Lord Truro, it has become necessary to 
appoint somebody to discharge the duties 
performed by him under Statute. It is 
proposed to transfer the duties to the 


Middlesex Registry Department. The 
saving will be between £4,000 and 
£5,000. It is necessary that the Bill 
should be passed without delay, and I 
hope the House will -welcome the oppor- 
tunity of effecting so substantial an 
economy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Jackson.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state the 


politics of the gentleman who is to get 
the job? 
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Mr. JACKSON: No new officer will 
be appointed ; there will simply be a 
transference of the duties which have 
been discharged by, or been under the 
care of, Lord Truro to-an existing officer. 
[“Who is he?”] The Land Registrar, 
whoever he may be. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): That involves the considera- 
tion, what are the duties, and whether 
the Registrar is capable of discharging 
them ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I hope my hon. Friends will 
not persist in opposing this Bill. There 
are many reasons why the Bill should 
be passed with the least possible delay, 
if the House of Commons wishes to save 
this £5,000 a year. It is not intended 
to create any new office. At present 
there is only an assistant Registrar. He 
has no politics; he is a member of the 
Civil Service. This is really a question 
whether the House of Commons wishes to 
put an end toa sinecure with £5,000 a 
year. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): Can 
the Assistant Registrar gain anything 
by change of statws ? 


Mr. JACKSON : Nothing whatever. 


Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
In whose favour will the economy be 
effected? The registry is one for the 
County of Middlesex alone, and I should 
like to know whether it is a fact that 
money obligations which rest on one 
county will be transferred tothe country 
generally. 


Mr. JACKSON: The fees hitherto 
paid have gone into the pocket of Lord 
‘Truro. In future the fees will go into 
the Exchequer. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 66.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


STATUTORY RULES PRUCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 260.) 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday, 23rd April. 


CHARITIES RECOVERY BILL.—(No. 247.) 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


HARES BILL.—(No, 10.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 24th June. 


SMALL HOLDINGS BILL,—(No, 7,) 


Committee deferred till Thursday, 
23rd April. 


COMMON LAW ACTIONS. 


Address for— 


‘¢ Return showing the number of Common 
Law Actions tried in the Superior Courts 
during the five years succeeding the Ist day of 
November, 1885, and the amounts recovered, 
in the form of, and continuation of, Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 20, of Session 1882 ; totals to 
be shown.” —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (ILLI- 
TERATE VOTERS). 


Address for— 


‘* Return showing the number of Persens 
who voted as Illiterates at Elections in the 
United Kingdom from the 7th day of March, 
1890, to the 9th day of April, 1891.”—(Mr. 
Webster). 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE_ (ASSIZES). 


Address for— 
“ Return of the time occupied by the Judges of the High Court in Holding Courts at the 
Assizes held in the year 1890, in the following form :— 





. Number of days on which Judge sat 
Name of Jadge. Assise Town, in Courts Civil and Criainal. 











Totals . 











—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


PRISONERS (DETENTION BEFORE TRIAL). 
_Address for— 


“Return, for the year 1890, of the following information concerning the period daring 
which Prisoners were detajned while awaiting Trial at Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
Assizes in England and Wales, showing (1) the time of detention in Prison before Trial 
of all Prisoners tried at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in England and Wales during the 
yew 1890 :— 





Number of Prisoners detained in Prison between 


Courts (Assize and | Total number of Committal for Trial and Trial for— 





Quarter Sessions).| Prisoners tried. |~ 
2to4 | 4to6 | 6to8 |8 to10 |10 to 12| Over 12 
weeks.* | weeks. | weeks. | weeks. | weeks. | weeks. 


























* Time tobe reckoned from date of Committal for Trial to actual day on which Trial 
commenced. 

“ And (2) the number of Prisoners awaiting Trial in Prison at the time of the holding of 
Assizes during the year 1890, and tried subsequently at Quarter Sessions, in the following 
form :— 





Number of Prisoners 
Place and | in Prison on the first 
date of | day of the Assizes who 
Assizes. | had been committed 
for Trial at Quarter 
Sessions. 


Place and date of 
Quarter Sessions at Namber of 
which such Prisoners 
were subsequently 
tried. 


Interval between 
Prisoners in first day of 

Column 2 tried | Assizes and first 

at such Sessions. | day of Sessions. 








Days. 














—(Sir William Harcourt.) 
House adjourned at half after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th April, 1891. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





‘“*SHARP V. WAKEFIELD,” AND THE 
IRISH LICENSING LAWS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Treland whether the decision of the 
House of Lords, in the case of “Sharp 
v. Wakefield,” overrules the judgment 
given in the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench in 1876, in the case of “ Clitheroe 
v. the Recorder of Dublin,” in which it 
was held that the Irish publican had a 
vested interest in his licence ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The case of “Sharp v. Wake- 
field” was decided by the House of 
Lords on a different state of facts and 
upon different statutes from those which 

were before the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the cas2 known as Clitheroe’s 
case. It, therefore, does not overrule 
the last-mentioned decision. How far 
the principles on which the House of 
Lords rested their decision are applicable 
to the Irish Licensing Code, in any par- 
ticular state of facts, is another and a 
different question, in regard to which I 
ought not to do more than point out 
that the matter can be raised before 
the Licensing Authority by any person 
interested, and, if it is thought advisable, 
taken to the Courts of Appeal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May I ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he has not now 
set a precedent which may be followed 
subsequently in answering a legal ques- 
tion addressed to him by a Unionist 
Member ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have never refused 
to answer a legal question which related 
to a matter which came within my 
province. I have answered the question 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
(Mr.:T. W. Russell) as far as it was 
within my province and duty to do so; 
but I declined to express any opinion as 
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the question may hereafter be brought 
before another tribunal. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I wish to know 
whether the case mentioned in the 
question is one which may go before 
another Court ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Does the hon. 
Baronet mean the Trish case ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Yes.’ 

Mr. MADDEN: The Irish case 
mentioned in the question arose before 
the passing of the Irish Judicature Act 
and the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench was final. Ifa similar case were 
to arise in Ireland now, it might be 
carried before a Court of Appeal and 
ultimately to the House of Lords. 


THE IRISH FISHERIES. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is correctly reported as having recentiy 
stated to a deputation on the subject of 
Trish fisheries, that— 

“‘ Only that morning he had heard froma 
benevolent lady who had two large boats con- 
structed regardless of expense, costing, he 
believed, nearly £1,000 a piece, and she sent 
them to Clifden for the purpose of developing 
the fishing industry, but the fishing population 
there did not know how to manage them, and 
if they had tried, the only result would have 
been that the boats would have been wrecked 
and the crews probably drowned ;” 
whether he has since been informed 
that such statement is incorrect; and 
whether the "Government will, during 
the present period of intense distress, 
assist in its alleviation by employing the 
people in the erection of suitable piers 
and harbours along the west coast which 
are greatly required, and the erection of 
which would facilitate the development 
of the fishing industry referred to ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The report of the statement attri- 
buted to me is substantially correct, 
except that the vessels were to be used 
at, not had been actually sent to, Clifden. 
That statement, which I have no ground 
for believing to be otherwise than 
accurate, was based upon the report of 
the shipbuilder who had built the vessels, 
and who had, by direction of the pro- 
posed donor, visited the neighbourhood 
with a view to make arrangements for 
their reception. The erection of piers 
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and harbours is seldom the best way of 
providing employment in districts where 
acute distress prevails. 


DISTRESS IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what. steps, 
if any, have been taken to start relief 
works in KRanafast, Ranomona, and 
Loughnanoran, in West Donegal ; 
whether he is aware that there is much 
fever in these districts ; and what means 
of subsistence there are for the 783 in- 
habitants from this time till June, and 
for the women and children from June 
till the return of the wage-earners from 
the Scotch harvest in August? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the question 
until Monday. I have not yet been able 
to obtain full particulars; but I hope to 
have a Report by that time. 


SALE OF INDIAN OPIUM IN ENGLAND, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether opium, the 
manufacture of the Indian Government, 
imported into the United Kingdom for the 
use of Chinese or others for smoking or 
other purposes, will be allowed to be 
sold here as in India without being 
labelled “ Poison,” as is required by law 
to be done as regards opium sold for use 
as medicine and under penalties enforce- 
able in the Criminal Courts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): According to the pro- 
visions of the Pharmacy Act opium can- 
not be sold in Great Britain unless, 
together with the name of the article, 
the word “Poison” is used, and the 
name and address of the seller are 
given. 


ABDUL RASOUL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he has 
further considered the case of Abdul 
Rasoul, and what he proposes to do for 
him ? 

Tat UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
GussoON, Manchester, N.E.): In the ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for India, I am requested to 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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say that Abdul Rasoul was offered the 
payment of his expenses in this country, 
a passage to Bombay, and a safe con- 
duct to Kashmir. He declined these 
terms unless he also received some Go- 
vernment appointment or a pecuniary 
equivalent. The Secretary of State 
refused to extend the offer specified 
above, and on the 20th of March Abdul 
Rasoul was informed that if he did not 
avail himself of those terms within 14 
days, they would be withdrawn. He 

made no communication since 
then. 


Mr CONYBEARE: I should like to 
be informed what the offence was for 
which Abdul Rasoul was imprisoned, 
and whether he is not entitled to some 
compensation for the illegal manner in 
which he was arrested and imprisoned 
for nine months in India without trial 
and without any accusation of any kind 
having been brought against him? I 
ask the right hon. Gentlemau whether 
the Government are prepared to admit 
that the imprisonment of Abdul Rasoul 
was illegal, or what the accusation was 
upon which he was imprisoned ? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON : The hon. Mem- 
ber put the same questions some time 
ago, and they were answered by my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. My question 
has not been answered yet. What I 
want to know is what just:fication the 
Government had for kidnapping Abdul 
Rasoul and keeping him in prison with- 
out trial for nine months ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I will read the 
answer of my right hon. Friend to which 
I referred :— 

‘“‘Tf Abdul Rasoul demands compensation, 
he should address himself in the first instance 
to the Government of India, and in the event 
of the Government refusing redress, he should 
appeal to the Secretary of State. The Secre- 
tary of Statei s noti n possession of information 
to enable him to answer the question.’’ 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The Under Sec- 
retary promised some time ago to get 
the information. May Iask whether the 
Government have obtained it, and when 
it will be communicated to the House ? 

St: J. FERGUSSON: That question 
does not arise out of the answer to the 
question on the Paper, and as I do not 
represent the Indian Department I 


decline to go into it. 
‘ 
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FEVER IN MULL. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a para- 
graph headed “ Outbreak of fever in 
Mull,” in the Scotsman, of April 6th, in 
which, after a description of the manner 
in which the relatives of a man, said to 
have died of typhus, were refused food, 
shelter, and the means of escape from 
the district, the following passage 
occurs :— 

‘* At last Craignure was reached, and one 
house, after a search, gave admission to the 
woman and girl, but the two men could find no 
shelter, and they seemed to have wandered 
about the entire night. Next morning the 
body of the hawker was seen lying in a sand- 
pit, death being due either to exposure or to the 
fever. Here again it was found impossible to 
get anyone to coffin the remains ; ” 
whether it is true that an outbreak of 
typhus has occurred in Mull ; and, if so, 
what steps have been taken by the Board 
of Supervision for the purpose of dealing 
with it ; and whether it is true that a 
hawker was found dead “ from exposure 
or fever,” as described ; and, if so, was 
any inquiry made, and by whom, and 
on what date, into the circumstances 
attending his death ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P- 
B. Rozertson, Bute): Several cases of 
typhus have occurred in the Island of 
Mull; but, so far as known, only one 
case has resulted fatally. The Board 
of Supervision have obtained a full 
Report from the County Medical Officer, 
and have called upon the Sanitary In- 
spectors who failed in their duty to state 
any reasons why the Board should not 
dismiss them from office. The facts 
about the death of a hawker appear to 
be substantially as stated in the Scotsman. 
His death, however, is attributed to 
exposure, and not to fever. No special 
inquiry seems to have been made into 
the death of the hawker. The Secretary 
for Scotland will call for a full Report 
from the Board of Supervision, and will 
also direct the attention .of the County 
Council to the lamentable state of matters 
revealed by this case. 

Dr. CAMERON: Was any inquiry 
made into the circumstances of the 
case ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I un- 
derstand that no special inquiry was 
made. 
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Dr. CAMERON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman direct an inquiry to be 
made ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : The hon. 
Gentleman can hardly have heard the 
last part of my answer, namely, that “ the 
Secretary for Scotland will call for a full 
Report from the Board of Supervision.” 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool): I beg 
to ask the President of the rd of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the hardship entailed upon 
butchers through the seizure, without 
compensation, of the carcases of animals 
infected with tuberculosis, evidence of 
which it is practically almost im- 
possible to obtain until the animals are 
slaughtered ; when he expects the Royal 
Commission on tuberculosis to Report ; 
and whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
provisions of “‘The Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1878,” and the amending 
Act of last Session, to tuberculosis, as 
far as compensation is concerned ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): My attention 
has been called to the subject on more 
than one occasion. It is quite true that 
it was first introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West. Salford by a Motion in this 
House, and upon April 24th, 1890, a 
deputation on the question was received 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and myself. A Royal Com- 
mission was subsequently appointed by 
my right hon. Friend to investigate the 
subject. I am unable to say when their 
labours are likely to be concluded, and, 
pending the issue of their Report, I do 
not contemplate extending the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts in the 
direction desired. I sympathise sincerely 
with the hardships of the present position, 
so far as the butchers are concerned : 
but I may point out that the cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia and tuberculosis differ 
so greatly that, even if I took the course 
suggested, I am afraid it would not have 
the effect which is anticipated either by 
the hon. Member or by those whom he 
represents. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES ACT. 
Mr. REID (Dumfries, &c.): 1 beg to ask 





the Lord Advocate whether any power 
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is given to the burgh Local Authorities in 
the Roads and Bridges Act to borrow 
money for the making and re-forming of 
footpaths within burghs; and whether 
the Commissioners of Police have power 
under the Rutherford Act, 13 and 14 
Victoria, c. 33, to borrow money for 
those purposes -and to assess for the 
same ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The first 
part of the question must, I think, be 
answered in the negative. On the other 
hand, comparing the 210th and 340th 
sections of the Act 13 and 14th Vic- 
toria,'cap. 33., the power in question seems 
to exist under that statute. 


COLONISATION OF CROFTERS. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
it is proposed to continue the colonisa- 
tion of crofters from the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland to North West 
Canada, by sending out any more 
families this Spring or in the Spring 
of 1892; if so, by what date they will be 
sent; how many; and whether to the 
existing crofter settlements of Saltcoats 
and Killarney, or to some other district 
in the Dominion ? 

*Mr.'J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The recom- 
mendations made by the Select Com- 
mittee on Colonisation are at present 
receiving the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but whatever 
their ultimate decision may be, it will 
not be possible for the Secretary for 
Scotland to make the arrangements con- 
templated by the hon. Member during 
this Spring as the season is already too 
far advanced for colonisation this year. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: As to next 
Spring ? 

-.*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I cannot 
say. 


VOTES FOR ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether 
ratepayers whose rates are paid by their 
landlords have the right to vote in the 
election of Guardians of the poor ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Provided that 
persons are rated, it does not matter 
whether their rates are, or are not, paid 
directly to the landlord, as far as the 
right to vote in the elections of 

Mr. Reid 
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Guardians is concerned. Their names 
must be on the rate books. 

Mr. MORTON: Does the term “ rate- 
payers” mean that the name is on the 
rate book ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Yes, Sir. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): May I ask whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury can now state 
when the Budget will be taken? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREASURY 
(Mr. W.H. Srru, Strand, Westminster): 
It will not be taken before Monday 
week, but I will give notice on Monday, 
or on Thursday at the latest, of the pre- 
cise date on which it will be taken. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated yester- 
day that I hoped to be able to make a 
statement with regard to the proposed 
Royal Commission on Labour Questions ; 
and, as I received last night the sanction 
of Her Majesty to the Royal Com- 
mission, I now propose to read to the 
House first the terms of Reference and 
then the names of the Royal Com- 
missioners approved by Her Majesty— 

**T’o inquire into the questions affecting the 
relations between employer and employed, the 
combinations of employers and of employed, 
and the conditions of labour, which have been 
raised during the recent trade disputes in the 
United Kingdom ; and to report whether legis- 
lation can with advantage be directed to the 
remedy of any evils that may be disclosed ; 
and, if so, in what manner.” 

The Marquess of Hartington, M.P., the 
Earl of Derby, K.G., Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, M.P., Sir John Gorst, M.P., Mr. 
Mundella, M.P., Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., 
Mr. H. Fowler, M.P., Sir E. Harland, 
M.P. (Shipbuilder and Engineer), Mr. 
J. C. Bolton, M.P. (Chairman, Caledonian 
Railway), Mr. Gerald Balfour, M.P., Mr. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., Mr. T. Burt, M.P. 
(Secretary, Northumberland Miners’ 
Association), Mr. W. Abraham, M.P. 
(South Wales Miners’ Committee), Sir 
Frederick Pollock (Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Oxford), Professor Mar- 
shall (Professor of Political Economy, 
Cambridge), Sir W. Lewis (Manager of 
Bute Docks, Cardiff), Mr. T. H. Ismay 
Managing Director of White Star Steam- 
ship Company), Mr. David Dale (iron- 
master), Mr. G. Livesey (Chairman of 
South Metropolitan Gas Company), Mr. 
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W. Tunstall (Cotton Manufacturer), 
Mr. J. Mawdsley (Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Operative Cotton Spinners), Mr. 
Tom Mann (President of Dock Labourers’ 
Union), Mr. Edward Trow (Secretary of 
Board of Conciliation of the Iron and 
Steel Trades), Mr. Henry Tait (Chair- 
man of the United Trades Council, Glas- 
gow), Mr. S. Plimsoll, Mr. Hewlett 
(Managing Director of Wigan Coal and 
Iron Company), and Mr. M. Austin 
(Secretary, Irish Democratic Labour 
Federation). 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) (SALARIES, &c.] 

Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any salaries, remuneration, and 
expenses, which may become payable under 
any Act of the present Session to amend the 
Procedure in regard to Private Bills relating 
to Scotland (Queen’s Recommendation sig- 
nified), upon Monday next.—( Mr. Jackson.) 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION, 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Justin M‘Carray, Member for 
Londonderry City, rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, “ the refusal of Her 
Majesty’s Government to recommend 
the appointment of Mr. Michael Davitt 
as a member of the Royal Commission 
on Labour;” but the pleasure of the 
House not having been signified, Mr. 
Speaker called on those Members who 
supported the Motion to rise in their 
places, and less than 40 Members having 
accordingly risen, the House proceeded 
to the Business of the day. 


MOTIONS. 





SEA WARE, CROFTING COUNTIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, Bill 
to encourage the industry of gathering and 
manufacturing Sea Ware within the Crofting 
Counties of Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr: Fraser Mackintosh, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Dr. Cameron, Colonel Malcolm, Dr. Mac- 
donald, and Mr. Caldwell. 

Bill presented, and read firsi time. [Bill 274.] 


PUBLIC FOOTPATHS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Jesse Collings, Bill for 
the preservation of Public Footpaths, ordered 
so be brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. 
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Llewellyn, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Edward Birk- 
beck, and Mr. Taylor. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 275.] 


ORDERS OF .THE DAY. 





MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL. 
(No. 265.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


(2.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): This appears to be only a 
temporary provision, and I therefore 
object to the attempt of the Government 
to pass it in such haste. The Govern- 
ment were allowed by the courtesy of 
the House to go into Committee on the 
Bill last night, and we now find that the 
result of yielding to the Government 
upon a supposed non-contentious 
Bill at a late hour of the night is that 
measures of an urgent character are 
postponed in order that precedence may 
be given to this measure. I think the 
least we can expect is that the Bill 
should have been properly drawn, 
carefully considered, and fully adequate 
for the purpose, but we find that it is 
only a temporary measure. 


(2.36.) Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): 
Perhaps I may be allowed to explain 
that the object of the Bill is merely 
to empower the Government not to fill 
up an office which it is not necessary to 
fill up. The late Lord Truro held the 
sinecure office of Registrar of Land 
Transfers in Middlesex for many years, 
and it is this office, which has now come 
to an end, which the Bill proposes to 
abolish, thus effecting a considerable 
economy. But in order to do that it is 
absolutely necessary that legislation 
should take place. If the Bill is not 
passed, persons who have transferred 
land would lack the protection of regis- 
tration. The reason why the word 
“temporary ” has been inserted is that 
in consequence of an Act passed two 
years ago the whole of the question of 
land registry is awaiting further legisla- 
tion. The only object of bringing in 
this Bill is to protect persons who may 
transfer land and allow the transfers to be 


registered in the ordinary way. I may. 
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add that the Lord Chancellor already 
possesses the power to make ‘a rule, so 
that it is purely a formal matter. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then what ex- 
cessive mischief could arise to the State 
if this Bill is not pressed forward? No 
injury would be done to the State, but 
people who may have paid their money 
for land would not have the protection 
of registration. 

*(2.37.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I should like to have a 
little further explanation. In the 
county in which I live we have a Land 
Registry, and therefore we are in the 
habit of paying certain fees when we 
purchase land, and it is duly transferred. 
I presume that the landowners of Mid- 
dlesex are in the same position, and I 
want to know what the financial effect 
of this Bill will be. Will the fees in 
future be paid into the Exchequer ? 

(2.38.) Tae SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) : 
I made a statement on this subject last 
night. The position of the matter is 
this. Under the arrangement which 
has hitherto existed one half of the 
surplus fees, after payment of expenses, 
went to Lord Truro as Registrar. There 
is under the statute not only a power to 
appoint a successor to Lord Truro, but 
also a power to the successor who may 
be appointed to appoint a deputy. The 
8 us fees amount to about £9,200 a 
year, of which £4,600 has gone to the 
Exchequer, while the other £4,600 went 
into the pocket of Lord Truro. It is 
now proposed, as the Attorney General 
has pointed out, that the work shall be 
continued to be done by the existing 
officers, and that the whole of the surplus 
fees shall go into the Exchequer. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am much obliged 
for the explanation, but these figures 
were not mentioned last night. That is 
just the kind of way of doing business 
which leads to difficulty and inconveni- 
ence sometimes in regard to the passing 
of a Bill. It is desirable, I think, when 
the Government attempt to hurry a Bill 
through the House after '!12 o’clock at 
night that a full explanation should be 
given of its provisions. 

(2.40.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman may be satisfactory, but I 
think it would be more satisfactory if 
the way in which the money is to be 

Sir R. Webster 
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disposed of appeared on the face of the 
Bill. As far as the Bill is concerned, 
the fees payable for the registration of 
land transfer may go anywhere. There 
is no security under the Bill that they 
will go to the State. I think there 
ought to be a special arrangement in 
the measure itself as to the disposal of 
the money, and I would, therefore, ask 
the Government to give some assurance 
on the matter. 

(2.41.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): The Attorney General 
spoke of the urgency of the Bill. May 
I ask whether there have been any 
memorials for registration since Lord 
Truro’s death? I gather from the 
silence of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that there have not been. Then 
how are the gentlemen protected who 
have been concerned in the transactions 
to which the Bill relates? He says 
that unless this Bill is passed immediately 
the persons interested in these trans- 
actions will suffer. I shall be glad if he 
will explain how the interests of those 
persons are protected who have presented 


memorials since the death of Lord 
Truro ? 

(2.42.) Sm R. WEBSTER: What I 
said was that the Bill provides 


for the fulfilment of an extremely 
important as well as statutory duty. 
I will not go into the question 
whether any memorials have been pre- 
sented within the last few days or not. 
It is not necessary to insert words in 
this Bill to safeguard the interests of 
those who have presented memorials, 
but the object of the measure is simply 
and solely to enable Her Majesty not to 
fill up the appointment rendered vacant 
by the death of Lord Truro. If an ap- 
pointment is made, the officer appointed 
could appoint a deputy and get the fees. 

(2.43.) Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered the 
question at all. What is the objection 
to stating on the face of the Bill what 
is to be the use and destination of the 
money hereafter ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Lord Truro re- 
ceived one-half of the surplus fees dur- 
ing his life time, and unless some one is 
appointed to fill up the vacant office the 
fees will go into the Treasury. If it is 
found necessary to insert words in the 
direction suggested by the hon. Member 
it could be done in another place. 
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Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
I put a question last night to the 
Secretary to the Treasury in regard to 
this Bill, and my recollection is that he 
only made a general statement to the 
effect that it would secure economy. It 
now appears to be a much more important 
Bill than was imagined. There is nothing 
on the face of the Bill to show what the 
powers of the registrar or masters are, 
and there has been no time to consult 
the statutes in order to ascertain what 
those powers are. I wish the Govern- 
ment to let the Committee know dis- 
tinctly -what economy the proposed 
change will effect. 1t appears from the 
explanation of the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the sum of £4,600 a year 
went into the pocket of Lord Truro, but 
it does not point out whether anything 
will in future be paid to the officers of 
the Land Registry in addition to the 
salaries they now get. Nor are we 
told what is to become of the vacant 
office, except parenthetically by the 
Attorney General, that it will not 
be filled up, but the fees will go 
into the ‘Treasury. Anything that 
is calculated to effect economy will have 
full support on this side of the House. 
{“ Hear, hear!” from the Ministerial 
Benches.| 1am glad to hear that cheer, 
and to find that there is as strong a 
desire for economy on the other side of 
the House as upon this. What I wish 
to know is whether the Land Registry 
is to benefit from the abolition of the 
office. It has not had much to do 
hitherto, and I would ask whether an 
increased expenditure in connection with 
the office is contemplated. In that case 
I think we are entitled to know dis- 
tinctly what economy the Bill will 
effect. 

(2.45.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I think I can explain the 
ground of the last appointment. The 
appointment was in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, and a son of the Lord 
Chancellor got it. [“No,” from the 
Treasury Bench.| At any rate the Lord 
Chancellor had a voice in the matter. 
There are three fees paid ; one for regis- 
tering the sale of land; another for 
registering a mortgage, and another for 
inquiries. All these fees went into the 
pocket of Lord Truro. What I parti- 
cularly complain of in the matter is that 
the inhabitants of Middlesex re to be 
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called upon to pay greater or heavier 
fees than would meet the cost of the 
office, the benefit of which is to go to 
the Treasury. I claim that the fees 
charged should be so estimated that they 
would only pay expenses, and seeing 
how unsatisfactorily the business has 
been done in the past, I hopea thorough 
investigation will be made into the 
office, and that some better arrangement 
will be made for the future. Complaints 
have been made for years of the surplus 
fees which went into Lord Truro’s 
pocket, and now the Government seem 
to think it right that the Treasury 
should inherit those fees. Not only 
are exorbitant fees paid, but when 
there is a mortgage on the property 
transferred extra fees have to be paid, 
and in addition there is an exceed- 
ingly bad index kept. So far as the 
late Lord Truro was concerned the office 
was an absolute sinecure, the whole of 
the work being done by subordinates. 

(2.50.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborné): I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that no reference is made 
in the Bill either to the old arrangement 
or any proposed new arrangement. I 
claim that a more definite explanation of 
the arrangement made ought to be given 
by the Government, and that more time 
should be allowed to hon. Members to 
consider the matter. My main objection 
to the Bill, however, is of a general 
character. It may be impossible to so 
amend the Bill as to make the system of 
registration compulsory throughout the 
country, but I believe that is the only 
reasonable course which can be taken. If 
registration is zood for Middlesex, it is 
equally good for the whole country, and I 
object to this partial and piecemeal kind 
of legislation. 

(2.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I must 
remind the Committee that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) has already pointed out that it 
has not been made clear that the alleged 
economy to be effected by this Bill will 
be appropriated in the manner intended. 
However that may be, I agree with the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in contending that there is 
no reason why the Imperial Exchequer 
should make a profit out of a local land 
registry ; but it has not been made clear 
how the money, or really what amount 
of money, will go into the Exchequer 
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under the Bill. I believe, however, that 
the Government would do well to defer 
the consideration of the measure, which 
was only circulated yesterday, especially 
as the persons who have to resort to this 
office would not be damnified by a short 
delay. The haste of the Government. in 
the matter and the communications that 
have been going on between the two 
front Benches seem to me to be very 
suspicious. Whenever we see past and 
present Ministers combining together to 
get the Speaker out of the Chair, I think 
we ought to have our suspicions aroused. 
We all know that hitherto one-half of the 
fees have been pocketed by a descendant 
of Lord Truro. Who are the other 
Registrars? Are they noble Lords also? 
When we find the Government bringing 
in a Bill of this kind to the confusion of 
their supporters, and the First Lord of 
the Treasury throwing up his hands in 
despair at any idea of opposition, we 
ought to insist upon a full and complete 
explanation. If the Bill is seriously in- 
tended, the schedules should be so drawn 
as to show that the money will go into 
the Exchequer. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): Referring to a remark of the hon. 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) about the two Front Benches 
conferring together, I may say that I 
remember when I was a young Member 
of the House, the present Chief Secretary 
for, Ireland giving me a lesson in pro- 
cedure. The right hon. Gentleman told 
me that whenever I saw the two Front 
Benches agreeing, I might come to 
the conclusion that there was some 
mischief on foot. But I may remind 
the hon. Member for North Long- 
ford that every question that comes 
before that House is not a Party ques- 
tion. There are great and important 
questions of finance and administration 
altogether outside Party considerations, 
and I am perfectly sure that both sides 
recognise the wisdom at times of carrying 
out important works of public good and 
public economy by concerted action 
between the Party Leaders. I may point 
out that the salary connected with this 
office being on the Votes, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton will have the 
opportunity, on the Vote for the Land 
Registry Office, of raising the whole 
question of the cost of the office. But 
this is not the time to raise that ques- 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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tion, In the same way, with regard to 
the hon. Member for Camborne’s (Mr. 
Conybeare) suggestions as to the com- 
pulsory registration of titles, this is not 
a Registration of Title Bill, but a 
Registrar’s Fees Bill, and the two things 
are very different, Here is an office 
which, under existing legislation, has 
the right to levy certain fees. For 
a considerable number of years one 
half of those fees have gone into the 
public purse, and the other half into the 
pockets of the private sinecurist. This 
is a Bill to terminate the private sine- 
curist, and to provide that the whole of 
the fees shall in future go into the public 
purse. It has been asked, Why the 
hurry in this matter? The hurry is 
£5,000 a year. What would my hon. 
Friend below the Gangway say if in the 
present week this sinecure place were 
filled up, and a vested right created 
which could not be abolished without 
large compensation. I ask the House of 
Commons to rise above all Party feelings 
in a matter of this sort, for I see great 
danger of this opportunity of effecting a 
real saving of £5,000 a year being lost 
if the House does not proceed rapidly to 
the passing of the Bill. 

(3.5.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
By this Bill certain important duties are 
transferred. May I ask whether the 
Registrar will derive any additional 
emoluments under the Bill ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I thought I had 
explained that matter last night: The 
position is this: There were originally 
three of these Registers, as they were 
called, in the Act of Parliament, 
and after paying the expenses of the 
office the surplus fees were divided 
among the three. One of the offices 
lapsed and the fees were then divided 
between the remaining two. Another 
died, and the Lord Chancellor, with whom 
the appointment rested, appointed the 
Queen’s Remembrancer, on the condition 
that the fees to which he was nominally 
entitled were paid into the Exchequer. 
Another vacancy having arisen it is not 
proposed to make a fresh appointment, 
but to pay the whole of the surplus fees 
into the Exchequer. The question of 
increasing existing salaries has never 
been considered. If application were 
made for another £100 a year in respect 
of extra duties, I do not want to shut 
myself out from considering it, but no 
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change in that direction is contemplated, 
so far as the Bill is concerned ; the fees 
must go into the Exchequer under the 
new arrangement. 

(3.10.) Mr. SEXTON: After the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
I hope the Government will seo no 
objection to put an end to all doubt 
upon the subject by declaring in terms 
in the Bill that all fees or additional 
fees received under the powers now 
given shall be paid into the Exchequer. 
There may be some arrangement which 
does not appear in the Bill, and we ask 
that the intentions of the Government 
shall be placed beyond all doubt by 
being embodied in the Act. 

*(3.11.) Tae FIRST LORD or THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Suiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I trust the hon. Member 
will be satisfied with the assurance that 
the Bill carries out the intention he 
desires, but it would be decidedly 
injurious to the public interest to intro- 
duce such a provision in the Bill, because 
if the arrangements were to become 


stereotyped, then it might not be possible, 


to attempt any reduction upon the Votes, 
as has been foreshadowed by the right 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). The Bill is the bond fide out- 
come of a desire on the part of the 
Government to effect a great public 
economy by transferring these fees to 
the Exchequer. The Government say, 
upon their responsibility, that the 
measure accomplishes that purpose fairly 
and fully, and, having made that state- 
ment, I must leave to the House the 
responsibility of proceeding with the 
measure or not. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Will the Go- 
vernment recite in the Bill the arrange- 
ment proposed ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, no. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: Then I think 
we had better report Progress. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
Perhaps the Financial Secretary will not 
mind my asking a bond fide question— 
namely, whether we may take it as 
absolutely understood that the. rules 
which the Lord Chancellor has power to 
make in the first Section of the Biil 
relate solely to procedure, and will 
have nothing whatever to do with 
salaries or fees ? 


Me. JACKSON : Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : If it was possible 
for the Lord Chancellor to appoint the 
Queen’s Remembrancer on a former 
occasion there is nothing in this Bill to 
prevent anybody else being appointed 
now. 

*Mr. W.H. SMITH: The appointment 
does not rest with the Government or 
with the Officers of the Government. 
It rests with a person wholly indepen- 
dent of the Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who is he? 


The question was not answered. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment. 


*(3.15.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust 


that the House will now allow the Bill 
to be read the third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Now that we 
have granted the passing of this Bill I 
desire to explain the true inwardness of 
the position of the Government in this 
matter. Formerly the appointment to 
this office was vested at one moment in 
the Lord Chancellor, and in another in 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. The 
Lord Chief Justice at the present moment 
is a Liberal; the Lord Chancellor is a 
Tory. Had the office remained in the 


gift of the Lord Chancellor, he would - 


have been allowed to job it away. But, 
as the office will now be in the gift of 
Lord Coleridge, a Liberal, and, therefore, 
one to whom Her Majesty’s Government 
areinimical, this Billis brought in and ex- 
treme pressure put upon the House by 
the Tory economists to pass it after 12 
o'clock at night, all in order to take a 
piece of patronage ont of the hands of 
Lord Coleridge. And this Bill has to- 
day been put in the front of the piéce de 
résistance of the Government, the Irish 
Land Bill, so important is it to prevent a 
Liberal Judge from having a piece of 
patronage. We all know that jobbery 
exists in various holes and corners of this 
Kingdom, but if there is any office that 
requires zemodelling, refreshing, clean- 
sing, and purifying, it is the patronage 
in the hands of the Lord Chancellor. 
No hurry is ever shown when an office 
falls vacant that is in the patronage of 
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the Lord Chancellor. The only desire is 
to fill it up if it happens to be'a sinecure. 
On the present occasion I have to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
their splendid zeal for economy, because 
the patronage happens to be in the hands 
of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. That 
is the sole explanation of this Bill. I 
have tried to get out of the Government 
what their wonderful afflatus was, but 
having failed, it only remained for me to 
bell the cat. 

*(3.18.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I desire 
to. mention, with reference to the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber with regard to the Lord Chancellor, 
that when the vacancy fell to him to fill 
up, he appointed the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, on the condition that the fees 
were paid into the Exchequer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bil read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 111.) 
i; Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, to leave out the words “the Land 
Purchase Acts after the commencement 
of.” —(Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the Land Purchase Acts’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am satisfied with the Debate 
which occurred last night. I under- 
stand that the Chief Secretary has under- 
taken to make some alteration of the 
Bill. 

(3.19.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I wish to point ont, with 
regard to the Amendment moved last 
night by the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne, that the hon. Member for Long- 
ford had suggested that it would be an 
improvement if we allowed the £900,000, 
or so, out of the £10,000,000 originally 
granted under the Ashbourne Act to be 
allocated under this Act. That is not 
a matter with regard to which the 
Government has a strong opinion one 
way or another. I think it would be 

Mr. T. U. Healy 
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better to have one system of land pur- 
chase in Ireland, but I have no objection 
to the Amendment. However, the 
proper way would be to omit “for the 
purpose of such prior proceedings.” If 
the hon. Member will withdraw the 
Amendment I will at the proper time 
move the omission of these words. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am quite will- 
ing to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
have placed on the Paper an Amend- 
ment to this effect: In line 1, Sub- 
section 1, after the word “ Acts” to 
insert “as amended by this Act.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in Sub-section 1, 
after “Acts” insert ‘‘ as amended by 
this Act.”—(Mr. E£. Robertson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, toomit the words “for the purpose of 
such prior proceeding.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


(3.24.) Mr. LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I have now to move 
to omit from line 10 in the clause 
the word “guaranteed.” This is an 
important Amendment, because if it 
is accepted there will unquestionably 
have to be a considerable change in the 
Bill in regard to the mode of procedure. 
I object to a Guaranteed Stock, because 
I believe that the responsibility of the 
country should not be nominal, but real, 
and at the last election the country de- 
cided against incurring any liability for 
the objects of this Bill. I do not think 
those objects are such as to justify us in 
throwing more responsibility on the tax- 
payers. There is, in the Bill, both a 
suppressio veri and a suggestio falsi ; and 
the Government try to persuade the un- 
fortunate taxpayer that he will incur no 
liability. If we assume that estates of the 
value of £150,000,000 are to be sold, we 
may take it that, before getting back eur 
Sinking Fund in full, at least a century 
will elapse. From whom’ do we buy 
these estates? We buy them from the 
Irish landlord for cash. To whom do 
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we sell them? We sell the estates to 
the present tenants. Many of these 
tenants have very small holdings, and 
Sir James Caird says there is no economic 
rent in these small holdings. We should 
thus come into the legal right to extort 
what ought not to be extorted. The 
Chief Secretary says there would be a 
margin, but that depends on whether 
the price of produce would be main- 
tained. Who can guarantee that the 
price of produce will not fall during the 
next century? In all probability it will 
fall. We know that there has been a 
heavy fall in the price of produce during 
the last 20 years. While the purchase 
of land will be regarded by business men 
asa bad investment in Ireland, there 
are special reasons why it might 
be regarded as a bad speculation. 
In Ireland there are a large number of 
properties supposed to be worth millions, 
which are now in the Encumbered Estate 
Court or in Chancery, and cannot find 
purchasers. Only two years ago the 
Land Commissioners reported that 15 
years was too long a term to grant with- 
out a revision of rent owing to the rise 
and fall in the price of produce. If 
these properties had been bought in 
20 years ago, the purchasers would have 
been told that their security was per- 
fectly safe, and yet we now know that 
the loss would have been very consider- 
able. We may, therefore, fairly say that 
it is problematical that in the next 20 
years there may not be a fall equivalent 
to that which has taken place within 
the last 20 years. Whilst the purchase 
of land in England would be regarded 
by business men as a bad or questionable 
investment, in Ireland there are special 
reasons why it would be regarded as a 
bad speculation. Rent in Ireland has 
not the sanctity of property which rent 
elsewhere has, There is a feeling—I 
do not say whether it is right or wrong 
—against rent in Ireland. Landlords in 
Treland are not popular. Does anyone 
suppose this feeling will diminish ? 
Does anyone suppose that landlords will 
be more popular when England is made 
the landlord in many cases? Common 
sense tells us the reverse will be the 
case. It tells us rent will soon be called 
Land Tax or tribute paid to an alien 
Government. Last year the Chief 
Secretary told us we were entirely mis- 
taken in supposing there would be 
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any opposition to the payment of 
this tribute or annuity, because no one 
had protested under the Ashbourne Act. 
But we find there are numerous protests 
against that Act. There are many per- 
sons unwilling or unable to pay rent, 
and who ask for a reduction of the 
annuity. You may take it that although 
the tenants may possibly be able to pay 
their rents, there will be what I may 
term a political strike against rent. 
That assuredly is possible, and I think it 
exceedingly probable. It is absolutely 
impossible to meet this by eviction. 
You cannot, for a moment, think of 
ovidtiug Waived of thousands of per- 
sons because they do not choose to pay 
their rent. I have here a statement by 
a right hon. Gentlemen who, with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, is a great authority 
upon this matter, I allude to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). Speak- 
in Scotland he said— 

‘‘Working men of England and Scotland, 
you will be Irish landlords; you will have to 
evict the tenants; you will have to collect your 
rent at the point of the bayonet, and I refuse 
to be a party to such contingencies.” 


What does the right hon. Gentleman say 
now? Is he not a party to such con- 
tingencies? These contingent securities 
cannot be impounded until evictions have 
taken place ; therefore, evictions are the 
first things that will have to take place. 
Suppose the right hon. Gentleman over- 
comes his refusa] to be a party to these 
contingencies, where are we to get 
buyers? Who in the name of wonder 
would buy these holdings? At present 
when a man is evicted you have the 
greatest difficulty to induce anyone else 
to take the farms owing to the strength 
of public opinion which is brought to 
bear against the persons who take evicted 
farms. Unquestionably that difficulty 
would be very greatly increased if 
evictions were to take place at the in- 
stance of the British Government. But 
the Bill suggests you should farm these 
farms yourselves. Can anything be 
more ridiculous? Practically, all we 
have for the repayment by the tenants is 
their goodwill. They will decide in 
their own consciences whether they will 
pay or not. No doubt you will find a 
very large number of persons who in 
some place or other: will decide they will 
not pay. Ihave here also the opinions 
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of other eminent men. What does Lord 
Selborne say? He considers the tenants 
would not pay rent, and he proves 
satisfactorily to himself and to me that 
Solomon was of the same opinion. He 
says— 

“T know very well that Mr. Gladstone has 

persuaded himself that, if this immense acées- 
sion is made to the National Debt, we may 
rely on the Irish re-paying. Now, I have 
authority even higher than Mr. Gladstone’s for 
warning you against suretyships, even for a 
less amount. In a certain Book of Proverbs it 
is said, ‘ He that is surety for a stranger shall 
smart for it, and he that hateth suretyship is 
sure.’ Look at the party from whom repay- 
ment is expected in this case. I feel sure that 
if the country enters into these trans&ctions it 
must expect to pay.”’ 
So much for Lord Selborne, backed up 
by Solomon. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) said— 

‘‘The first effect will be that the tribute 
asked from Ireland will be unpaid. It would 
be idle to think of exacting tribute, or the 
interest on any loans you may advance to a 
starving peasantry or to the unemployed 
artisans of once flourishing communities.” 

The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, addressing some people some- 
where, said— ° 

** Yes, and you were to take the risk, which 
at the beginning was to be £50,000,000, and 
which very soon would have been £200,000,000, 
and you were to take that on a security on 
which I venture to say no private individual 
and no Financial Company would have ad- 
vanced one farthing.” 

It is said we do not advance more than 
£30,000,000. Personally, I think we 
involve ourselves in the necessity, if we 
agree to this grant, of advancing a very 
much greater sum. I put the minimum 
at £150,000,000. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 


limited in his Bill the liability to 
£50,000,000, and then hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said we should be 


forced to advance £200,000,000 or 
£250,000,000. The same arguments 
which went to show that if you ad- 
vanced under the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill £50,000,000 you would have 
to advance a larger sum, go to show 
that if you advance £30,000,000 at 
present you will have to advance a 
larger sum, only they are considerably 
stronger now than they were then. We 
do not select estates. It is the first 
come first served. This is proved by 
what took place under the Ashbourne 
Mr. Labouchere 
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Act. Under that Act the Duke of 
Abercorn received £267,000, and the 
Duke of Leinster received £244,000. I 
do not say they were in any way bad 
landlords, but they applied first and 
they got the money. What will be the 
result of the operation of this Bill? 
We shall have two classes of tenants in 
Ireland. The first class will be what I 
may term the tenants of the State. 
They will pay lower rent than the other 
tenants, and will at the end of 49 years 
obtain their holdings. The other class 
will be the tenants of private indi- 
viduals. They will pay a higher rent 
than the tenants of the State, and at the 
end of 49 years they will not get their 
holdings. It seems to me obvious that 
this will create such agitation and con- 
fusion that the only way out of the 
difficulty will be to buy all the land of 
Ireland. But the Bill only deals with 
£30,000,000, and it is asserted that if 
the tenants do not pay, we are to secure 
repayment from other sources. I ad- 
mire the ability of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in trying to make a really 
good financial omelette out of rotten 
eggs, as I shall show the other securities 
to be. The first of the other securities 
is that we retain one-fifth of the 
purchase money in our hands. This 
would undoubtedly be a cover so far as 
one-fifth is concerned if we were to give 
the real value of the estate, but as a 
matter of fact we begin by giving 
about one-fifth more than the value 
of the estate. The Chief Secretary 
said we buy on a certain number of 
years’ purchase on the net value. We 
do not buy on the net value, we buy on 
the gross value, less the local contribu- 
tions of the landlord. No allowance of 
any sort or kind is made for expenses of 
management, local charges, cost of evic- 
tion, or other incidentals. This one-fifth 
is perfectly illusory. We are told the 
British taxpayer is absolutely and en- 
tirely protected from any chance of 
having to pay. We collect £1,169,000 
from Ireland every year by way. of 
Imperial taxation. This, capitalised, 
amounts to £29,717,000, which it is pro- 
posed to advance in these guaranteed 
bonds. It is said, therefore, that the 
British taxpayer is secure by holding this 
money in his hand even if the tenants 
or annuitants do not pay. That is very 
pretty in theory, but let us look at the 
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fact. The £1,169,000 is made up of a 
considerable number of items. In the 
Return which is furnished to us of the 
amount of each item, the first class of 
items is called the cash portion of the 


guarantee fund. That amount is not in, 


any way allocated at the present moment 
to any particular service. That amounts 
to £293,000 per annum. I think the 
Government might have added £40,000 
or £35,000, the Customs portion. I 
admit this is absolute cover, so far as it 
goes, although it is doubtful whether we 
could really refuse to give it to Ireland; 
and whether, if we did refuse to give it 
as now, we should not be called upon to 
give it to Ireland in some other shape or 
form—in meal, or malt, or something 
else. If I add £35,000 to the £293,000, 
it gives us £328,000. The capitalisation 
of this sum is £8,025,000. Therefore, 
we have to find somewhere else £841,924 
in order to make the capitalisation up 
to £29,717,000. How is this done? 
And here comes in the ingenuity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman takes the 
Imperial contributions to local charges— 
to the maintenance of lunatics in 
workhouses, the salaries to workhouse 
schoolmasters, allowances to medical 
officers, and payments for medicine for 
dispensaries and medical appliances. I 
assert this expenditure could not be 
withheld. It is absolutely necessary for 
the future of civil society. It is absurd 
to say we could allow the lunatics to go 
at large. We could not refuse to pay 
schoolmasters and others in Ireland 
because a number of tenants—our 
tenants—had refused to pay us their 
rents. If the counties did not meet this 
expenditure you would have to meet it. 
The State pays a portion of the charge 
for the police of London. Does anyone 
say that we might mortgage that portion 
and go without the police? What have 
these unfortunate lunatics, these school- 
masters, these paupers specially to do 
with the fact that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment takes upon itself to enter into 
these transactions? Are you to say toa 
lunatic : “I will turn you loose if a tenant 
in Tipperary does not pay me”; are you 
to say to an unfortunate schoolmaster : 
“Go; you shall not have your salary ;” 
are you to say to the pauper: “ You 
shall starve because I cannot get some 
money from the tenant?” The real 
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amount of cover from [Ireland is 
£328,000, which capitalised will. make 
£8,025,000. That leaves £21,691,000 
absolutely uncovered. The Government 
have another plan for getting back our 
money, althongh, if their former plan 
were good they would not trouble 
themselves to provide other securities. 
They propose, if the money is not paid 
by the tenants, that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall be empowered to issue a 
precept to any defaulting county to 
make up by means of a rate the amount 
due. If the default is owing to distress, 
how can we get the rate any more than 
the rent? The same may be said in the 
ease of a political strike. If the people 
should say, “We are not going to pay 
the rent,” are they likely to recognise 
their obligation to pay the rate? Then 
I ask what does the grocer in 
Tipperary gain from your giving credit 
to the Tipperary farmer ? Yet you say, 
“If the Tipperary farmer does not pay 
you come down on the Tipperary grocer.” 
You do not intend to obtain the consent 
of the county to levy this local rate or to 
enter into these transactions. You im- 
pose these transactions on the the county 
and, having done so, if the individual 


does not pay you-call on the whole 


county to pay. Yet this is the Govern- 
ment which, during the last few years, 
has been prating about introducing a 
grand scheme of local self-government 
for Ireland. I think one thing seems to 
be forgotten. Before you can impound 
any of the local money, or levy any rates, 
you must exhaust all possible means of 
getting the money from the particular 
individual who owes it to you, that is to 
say you must proceed by eviction. We 
have the statement of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) that he never’ will assent 
to the contingency of eviction, and, there- 
fore, he never will assent to our obtain- 
ing our money in any other way, be- 
cause eviction must be the primary step. 
But allowing that the £30,000,000 are 
amply covered by the securities, I think 
thata fatal mistake has been made in the 
calculations. As the money comesin we 
are to reinvest it infresh purchases. New 
credits are to be opened before the old are 
extinguished. The consequence is that 
there is an overlapping. What will 
happen in the fortieth year ? The State 
will in that year have £1,169,000 
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covered, but it will in that year lose 
about £2,250,000, and therefore will be 
above £1,000,000 short. Assuming the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be per- 
fectly right, we shall not be protected so 
far; because, instead of investing the 
money in Consols, we are to invest it in 
other securities risky in themselves. The 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham has said that if we could show that 
the securities were not covered he would 
be an inconsistent person. Ihave shown 
-it. Now, what advantage, social or 
political, is to be derived from this pur- 
chase of land, which outweighs the risk ? 
In 1881 an Act was passed creating dual 
ownership in Ireland. That was regarded 
as a perfect panacea for all the ills of 
Ireland; but now we are told that it is 
so unjust and injurious a measure that we 
ought to risk £30,000,000 to get rid of it. 
What is thisdual ownership? I take itas 
simply meaning fixity of tenure and fair 
rent. If the rent is not fair let it be 
made fair. You have laid it down that 
a fair rent is the margin that remains 
after the tenant is allowed to live and 
thrive. You based your legislation of 
1881 on the landlord being only allowed 
to exact a fair rent. If the rent is 
unfair then reduce it. But if the rent 
is fair, why change it; why not leave it 
as itis? I see no earthly reason why 
the taxpayers should pay in order to 
convert these exceedingly fortunate 
tenants into freeholders—they are much 
better off than English agricultural 
oceupiers,and why, because they are better 
off, are they to be converted into owners 
at the risk of the British taxpayers ? 
Now, here in London we have dual 
ownership, we have heavy ground rents, 
and very few people are able to get free- 
holds ; the people of London pay exces- 
sive rents and they are badly lodged 
owing to the high price of land resulting 
from this system of dual ownership. 
We have long complained of this, and 
we have urged reform, but we have 
never come to the State for assistance. 
When the Londoners ask for the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds they do not ask 
the State to lend them the money for 
49 years, they say they are willing to 
pay for this; and if people in Ireland 
want to be freeholders why should they 
not pay for it? Why are we in London 
to incur the cost of making the Irish 
icnants freeholders ? Let them in Ireland 
Mr. Labouchere 
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asin London, if they want to become 
freeholders, pay for it themselves and not 
come sponging on the State for credit and 
assistance. Further, why should it be 
for agricultural tenants only that State 
aid in this direction should be invoked ? 
There are plenty of manufacturers and 
traders who, if they could obtain capital 
at 2} per cent., with 49 years given to 
pay the principal, would be able greatly 
to benefit themselves and to give a share 
of the benefits to their employés under 
them. There is a name I can mention 


‘which will command respect on both 


sides of the House—the late Mr. John 
Bright. What does he say on this ques- 
tion of dual ownership in Ireland? Mr. 
Bright, writing to Lord Kilmorey in 
1887, said— 


‘‘The Land Act of 1881 and the Land Courts 
have given 15 years leases to the tenants ata 
rent fixed by the Courts during the period of 15 
years. To me there seems no reason why, 
under those leases, landlord and tenant should 
not live in as much harmony as they have lived 
in past times’ under ordinary leases in Ireland, 
and as they live now in Great Britain. I do 
not agree with those who are saying so much 
about the dual ownership, as if there is great 
importance in that phrase.” 


Well, I do not see why tenants should 
not be left to this dual ownership. It is 
somewhat curious that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and Liberal Unionists should be 
now so anxious for the extinction of land- 
lords in Ireland, that they should consider 
they have asort of functionof a political St. 
Patrick to drive out landlords from Ire- 
land, as if they were so many snakes. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian made a pro- 
posal of this kind all those gentlemen 
denounced it as a perfect monstrosity. 
Lord Salisbury said— 


“ If the money is to be spent, for Heaven’s 
sake let it be spent in a common-sense way, not 
spent in a fantastic scheme which never, in 
the experience of the human race, has been 
attempted before. 1 can show the Prime Min- 
ister a better way of spending the money than 
in buying the landlords out. I do not say I 
recommend it, because I am not at all convinced 
that the electors of Great Britain ought to bear 
such a tremendous burden ; but, assuming that 
the Government is right in thinking that they 
ought to bear it, I would point out to them 
that if they could only emigrate another mil- 
lion of the Irish people, they might do it for a 
great deal less than that sum.” 


Again, speaking to an assembly of Prim- 
rose dames and knights, on the same 
date, Lord Salisbury said— 
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“ Buying out landlords for the purpose of 
evading the duty of protecting them would be 
a cowardly shirking of our responsibility.”’ 


What did the President of the Board of 
Trade say speaking to his constituents 
at Bristol >— 

“lf a large liability is to be incurred for 
Ireland by this country, it would be better 
spent in promoting emigration rather than in 
that wild scheme of buying out the Irish land- 
lords which Mr. Gladstone proposes.’’ 


In a manifesto of Liberal Unionists at 
Liverpool, signed by Lord Derby, the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian was thus 
described— 

‘*A measure bad in itself, likely to be dis- 
astrous to Ireland and injurious to Great 
Britain, pregnant with danger of future strife 
and collision, and involving the expenditure of 
many millions of the hard-earned money of the 
taxpayer.” 


What did the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer say? Upon finance I may say I 
am a disciple of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I treasure up everything he 
says. Speaking in Scotland the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

‘You are going to expropriate and ex- 
patriate the whole of the landlords in Ireland 
to other parts of the United Kingdom. You 
are leaving Ireland to fight her way alone 
with this burden on her, having removed from 
the country most of those who might contribute 
te her support.” 


Does the right hon. 
“Hear, hear” to that? [Mr. GoscHen: 
Hear, hear!] Very well. The Duke of 
Rutland, too, was very indignant with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian for bringing in the 
measure. Speaking at Hatfield he 
said— 

‘* Part of the scheme of the Government was 
the expropriation of the existing landlords of 
Ireland. What class was it that maintained 
the large section of the Irish people, the day 
labourers, the grooms, the gardeners, the men- 
servants and the maid-servants, the vast body 
of people who could not be reckoned either as 
landlords, tenants, or manufacturers? Why it 
was the landlords of Ireland, whom it was pro- 
posed to exile from their native land. These 
people would have to emigrate to England, and 
the English labourer and artisan would find 
additional Irish competition not only beating 
down their wages but rendering it impossible 
for wages to be sustained or increased.”’ 


Well, I do not find myself able to agree 
with all the Duke of Rutland has said, 
but I am inclined to agree with him 
here. If you remove the rents and the 
landlords it would be beneficial, but if 
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you remove the landlords and substitute 
a great absentee landlord in the State, 

if you carry away the rents to another 
country, then I think the Duke of 
Rutland is entirely right and that you 
do harm by spending money in this way. 

We have in this country a large revenue 
derived from land, especially in rents, 

and imagine what this country would 
suffer if all these rents were paid into 
France and withdrawn from this country. 
But in Ireland the case is much stronger. 
Here we have other industries than 
that of agriculture, but agriculture is 
practically the only industry in Ireland, 
and yet you lightly say you are going to 
take away the rents arising out of this 
industry, and that you will benefit the 
country by so doing. I say the money 
we are asked to vote now will be wasted, 
and that for all the good it will do you 
might just as well convert it into bullion 
and cast it into the sea. The Govern- 
ment will not effect their own purpose 
by this measure. Their object is to do 
away with dual ownership in Ireland ; 
but there will still be dual ownership 
between the State and the tenants. They 
will establish in place of the dual owner- 
ship between the tenants and the land- 
lords, some of whom are resident, a dual 
ownership between the tenants and the 
non-spending State, and this is to go on 
for 49 years. . What happens at the end 
of that term I do not care, and I do not 
know that anyone does. As practical 
men we must look a little closer to the 
immediate future than that. Then, again 

if you convert the tenant into owner 
he may and no doubt will sell 
or let. You cannot prevent it 
by legislation, you cannot make the 
people adscriptus glebe, a sort of caste 
as in India—an agricultural caste, and say, 
“You were born on this land, you must 
remain on this land, and throughout 
your life you must continue to cultivate 
this spot of land.” Who really does 
benefit by all this outlay ? Do the land- 
lords? Some undoubtedly do. Some 
landlords will sell well. They will 
pocket their money and go somewhere 
else to enjoy it. But many landlords do 
not wish to do that. What will their 
position be ?—-for instance, I take the case 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson). I believe 
he is a landlord who deals fairly with his 
tenants, and he probably wishes to remain 
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in Ireland. Look at the unfortunate 
position in which he will be placed. I 
think, it ought to induce him to come to 
our assistance in our endeavour to do away 
with this guarantee. He is on good 
‘terms with his tenants, and they pay only 
fair rents. But neighbouring tenants 
are suddenly enabled, by the use of 
British credit, to pay less rent and’ to 
take possession of their holdings at the 
-end of 49 years. Will he not thus be 
- placed in a false position? Will he not 
find himself at feud with his tenants 
from whom he demands nothing but a 
fair rent, or will he not have to reduce 
his rents below that which is fair simply 
because others around have had their 
rents reduced by the assistance of the 
State? I appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, for the sake of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in his position as a 
fair landlord, to pause before they assent 
*to the scheme of the Government. Do 
the tenants profit in any way? I do not 
think they will if they keep faith. They 
will have to pay a fixed amount for 49 
years. I would rather pay on a sliding 
scale with a revision every 15 years than 
pay a fixed amount in 49 years. It may 
be a good bargain or a bad one. I can 
conceive it being sucha bad bargain that 
they could not pay; but as they have 
not the remotest intention to pay and as 
they know that it is the British taxpayer 
who will have to pay, in that sense they 
will make a good bargain for themselves. 
Will Ireland be benefited ? I have pointed 
out the effect of the absenteeism proposed 
to be created. Will the relations between 
the two countries be improved ? Surely 
not. When we become the owners of 
the land-in Ireland we shall inherit all 
the ill-feeling engendered by centuries 
of injustice, and be hated as landlords of 
the country. Who, then, will get the 
benefit? Some landlords will, and the 
tenants will if they do not pay; but the 
real'persons who will gain will be our 
friends in the City here—the mortgagees. 
Companies have advanced enormous 
sums on estates in Ireland, for while in 
England they get 4 per cent. they get 
5 per cent. in Ireland, and there is the 
natural result of high interest and bad 
security. These companies cannot fore- 
close ; they cannot get their interest, and 
they are delighted with the Bill because 
it will enable them to be paid in full. 
The mortgagees will be the beneficiaries. 
Mr. Labouchere 
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How are the Irish Members going to 
vote ? My impression is that they are 
going to vote for the guarantee because 
they regard the money as a gift. As 
sensible men, they know that much 
nonsense is talked about security, but 
that nobody in Ireland dreams of paying 
a halfpenny. A few months ago, I read 
a speech of Lord Salisbury’s, in which he 
urged as a reason why this Bill should be 
passed that it would render Home Rule 
impossible. Irish Members are there- 
fore selling their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, and a rotten mess of pottage it 
is, too. Still, with us Home Rule isa 
principle, and, come what may, we still 
remain Home Rulers. There is Home 
Rule and Home Rule, and by aiding the 
Government to pass this Bill Irish 
Members are making it somewhat 
difficult for Radicals to give them that 
very iarge measure of Home Rule which 
they desire. Control over the land of 
Ireland is a portion of the measure cf 
Home Rule which should be given to 
Ireland ; but the electors will say, “ It 
is not Irishmen’s land, it is our land. 
The Irishmen have bargained it away 
for our money, and we must look after 
that land, and exercise some sort of con- 
trol over it. We may be base and 
bloody Saxons, but we are mortgagees ; 
we have our rights, and must look after 
them.” It is suggested that the Bill 
may remove a difficulty, that if they get 
hold of the land the Tories will perhaps 
agree to allow the Irish to exercise con- 
trol ; but the Tories will do nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, they will 
use the fact of this money being ad- 
vanced as an argument against 
giving the Irish control over'the land. 
It may be said, some Liberals do not go 
so far as others as to the amount of 
control to be granted, and that if the 
Bill passes we shall become a happy 
family in this matter. Well, 1 do not 
see how the difficulty that exists is to be 
removed by the Bill. There can be no 
absolute finality in legislation on land. 
Whether you pass this Bill or not you 
must place the control over land with 
an English or an Irish Parliament, and 
the difficulty will exist whether you 
pass the Bill or not. Personally I could 
never understand how any one calling 
himself a Liberal, much less a Radical, 
can hesitate for a moment to give the 
Trish full control over the land. I do 
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not understand the distinction between 
property in land and anything else. I 
can understand the opposition to Home 
Rule; but that anybody in favour of 
Home Rule should say we will give the 
Irish Parliament full power to deal with 
manufacturers and other property, but 
reserve to the English Parliament the 
right of control over land, seems to me 
absolutely illogical. It may be asked 
why are we so indignant at this gua- 
rantee, particularly as the Liberal Go- 
vernment brought in a Bill with 
a similar sort of guarantee. Well, 
that does not concern me, for I 
voted against it, and undoubtedly of the 
two Bills that was the better. The 
annuities were to be paid from the Irish 
Exchequer, and if we had an Irish Par- 
liament the Irish Local Authorities 
would act as a buffer between us and 
the actual tenants. But the real point 
is this, that it is no use going back to 
that ; we must recognise the fact that at 
the last General Election the people 
declared against any species of Imperial 
guarantee being given for the purpose 
of purchasing land. No great measure 
involving a huge liability like this should 
be passed without the approval of the 
country being obtained to it, and 
a fortiort no great measure like this 
should be passed when the country has 
expressed disapproval of such a measure, 
as the country at the General Election 
did. At the last General Election not 
only did Members on this side de- 
clare against an Imperial guarantee, 
but almost every Tory, as well as 
Liberal Unionist, went to the electors 
with the cry, ‘ Do not return the Liberals 
to Parliament, although Mr. Gladstone 
has declared the Land Purchase .Bill is 
dead, for it is humanly possible that he 
may bring it in in another shape. Send 
us to Parliament as the guardians and 
protectors of the Imperial Exchequer 
against the possible raids of Mr. Glad- 
stone.” Ihave in my pocket 69 addresses 
of Conservative and Liberal Unionists 
[Cries of “ Read, read”] which I have 
obtained at the British Museum. The 
hon. Gentleman would not say “Read” 
if he realised the utter sameness in the 
addresses. I will, however, read one or 
two as samples. Here is one signed 
“ Algernon Borthwick,” who is, I pre- 
sume, the Member for South Kensing- 
ton. He said— 
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‘The English taxpayer in these times of 
hardship and depression is to be asked to con- 
tribute millions on millions upon the chance of 
the Irish tenant farmers paying their rents to 
the permanently-absentee landlord—the British 
Treasury. Common seuse, honesty, loyalty, 
and law all condemn the wild and dangerous 
scheme which the Premier (Mr. Gladstone) has 
adopted.’’ 

The next extract is from the address of 
Mr. Bartley, the Member for North 
Islington, who said— 

‘* The very heavy additional burden of taxa- 
tion which the policy of the Government in- 
volves in buying out the Irish landlords seems 
to me to be both unjust and unnecessary to the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh taxpayer.” 
Viscount Baring, the Member for the 
Biggleswade Division, said— 

“Tam opposed to the Land Bill, because the 
British taxpayer would become liable to a 
charge of at least £30,000,000, and probably 
not less than £200,000,000, for the purchase of 
the property of the landlords of Ireland.” 


Lord Henry Bruce, Chippenham, in his 
address, said— 

‘* That you, the British taxpayer, should, out 
of your hard-earned incomes,” 
—we all know this style— 


‘*be called upon to pay the fabulous sum of 
from £50,000,000 to £150,000,000 to buy out 
the Jandlords, and that in future the odium is 
to devolve on your shoulders of collecting their 
rents—which will assuredly be considered 
foreign tribute—is a burden which I imagine 
you will not for a moment tolerate.” 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, East Grinstead 
Division, said— 

“The second Bill provided for buying out 
the landlords at an enormous expense, which 
would almost certainly eventually fall upon the 
British taxpayer. It was the principle of this 
scheme, and no mere Resolution, which was 
decisively rejected by Parliament.” 

IT have taken these as the most moderate 
samples, but all alike condemn the prin- 
ciple of an Imperial guarantee. The 
present Bill unquestionably gives such a 
guarantee, and that guarantee is justified 
by the most transparent of subterfuges, 
the subterfuge being, I fancy, the effort 
of the Member for West Birmingham. 
That right hon. Gentleman explained all 
over the country that he had a plan for 
reducing rents and making occupiers 
owners with ‘no loss to landlords, no 
Imperial guarantee, no liability to the 
British taxpayer. Well, we wondered 
how he was going to do this, and for a 
long time he did not produce his plan, 
but at last this plan is produced, and,.I 
presume, we owe it to him. He says 
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that guarantee is merely nominal, and 
there is no real liability. But I think I 
have shown that there is, and I think 
we can, as men of business, judge of the 
security. I put it to men of business, 
if you were to go into the City and ask 
for a loan on this security in the Bill 
without this guarantee would you get it? 
How much money would you get? I 
defy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to get up inhis place and fairly and 
honestly say that, from his knowledge 
of the City of London, he could place a 
loan for the purposes of the Bill without 
a general Imperial guarantee at 5, 7, or 
even 10 per cent. But this violation of 
a pledge on the part of a great Party is 
really more important than the finan- 
cial loss, because it strikes at the con- 
fidence that ought to be entertained by 
the country in the majority of the 
House of Commons, whether Liberal or 
Conservative. The Party opposite call 
themselves constitutional ; I think their 
conduct in this matter is unconstitu- 
tional—so unconstitutional that I was 
going to say it was “dishonourable ;” 
but I will not do that; I will say, 
“ Brutus is an honourable man.” We 
know that if this Bill is passed here, 
there is no chance of its being thrown 
out in the House of Lords, which is a 
mere pale reflex of the majority in this 
House. I suppose if the Liberal Party 
were to bring in a Bill in opposition to 
their pledges to the country, the House 
of Lords would throw it out; and they 
would be justified in doing so. But you 
do not expect the House of Lords to 
do that now. The head of the House 
of Lords is the head of the Government, 
and gentlemen sitting on the Front 
Bench opposite are merely his clerks. 
These are ‘my chief reasons for moving 
this Amendment. I have not a vestige 
of doubt that I shall be beaten, because 
I do not believe that the present 
Government could propose anything, no 
matter how monstrous, no matter how 
contrary tothe pledges that had been given 
at an election, which their henchmen on 
that side and on this side would not 
vote for. Though we shall be beaten, 
we shall have done our duty. We shall 
have protested against this guarantee on 
it merits, and have protested against 
it as ane of the grossest viola- 
tions of confidence ever perpetrated by 
Representatives against those they re- 
Mr. Labouchere 
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present. Though we shall be beaten, 
I have no doubt that the electors will 
take the matter up at the next General 
Election. Two days ago an eminent 
Member of this House, taking part in 
the proceedings on some festive occa- 
sion, in returning thanks, said this 
House was on its death-bed. My only 
prayer is that it may never rise from its 
death-bed. 


Amendment proposed, in page l, 
line 10, to leave out the word “ guaran- 
teed.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ guaranteed ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(4.35.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
has taken the opportunity afforded by 
the Amendment standing in his name to 
make a most elaborate Second Reading 
speech against the Bill. No topic touched 
upon in the prolonged Debates that took 
place last year on the Second Reading, 
so far as my recollection serves me, has 
been left untouched—I will not say un- 
adorned—by the hon. Member. He 
has discussed the necessity, or absence 
of necessity, for land purchase. He has 
discussed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of landlordism, and he has dis- 
cussed the advantages and disadvantages 
of dual ownership. Whether the course 
taken by the hon. Member was strictly 
in order it is not for me to say. [Op- 
position cries of ‘ Order!” “Chair!” and 
“ Withdraw !”] 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Yes; whether 
he was strictly in order it is not for me 
to say. I think that it will, at all events, 
be admitted that is not my bounden duty 
to follow the hon. Member closely 
through all the topics to which he has 
thought fit to refer. One observation 
made by the hon. Member caused me 
some surprise. The hon. Member ex- 
pressed his inability to understand the 
frame of mind of any person who thought 
that a legislative distinction could be 
drawn between landed property in Ire- 
land and other kinds of property. He 
said he could understand the frame of 
mind of those who oppose Home Rule, 
but that the frame of mind of anyone 
who could be so silly as to suppose that 
legislative precautions had to be taken in 
the case of Irish land which need not be 
taken in the case of other property in 
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Ireland was a degree of stupidity that he 
could not understand. If the hon. 
Member’s view is right, the most 
stupid men in this Houss are the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian and 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle, 
and their stupidity is shared by nearly 
every considerable Member of this House, 
except the hon. Member himself, who 
has in the last 10 or 15 years expressed 
an opinion upon the Irish land question. 
Then the hon. Member raised a topic 
which is not raised for the first time in 
this House. He dwelt on what hé 
termed the inconsistency of the Tory 
Party in making themselves responsible 
for a large scheme of land purchase in 
Ireland, and quoted some election ad- 
dresses to show that objection was taken 
by Conservative Members to the Bill of 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
Of course, objection was taken to that 
Bill ; and if it should be revived, I think 
the hon. Member would find that the 
same objections would be taken by the 
same people, and on the same. grounds, 
and that it would not be necessary to 
express them in different language to 
that which was used in 1886. The 
objection made in 1886 was not to land 
purchase in the abstract. [Laughter.] 
The opinion I am expressing is founded 
entirely upon the extracts quoted by the 
hon. Member. The Committee will see 
from those extracts that what was 
objected to was the risk of loss to which 
the British taxpayer was exposed by the 
Bill of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. But those who opposed that 
measure do not think that risk is thrown 
upon the British taxpayer by the Bill 
before the Committee. They may be 
right or wrong. I shall in a few 
moments have to explain why I think 
they are right; but whether they are 
right or wrong, there is no incon- 
sistency in their position, which is that 
the scheme advanced by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian in 1886, con- 
nected as it was with a scheme for a 
Home Rule Parliament, was essentially 
insecure ; whereas the present Bill, with 
its entirely different sets of guarantees 
and its different machinery for recouping 
the British taxpayer, and with no asso- 
ciation with a Home Rule measure, is a 
Bill which may be accepted in perfect 
ecurity by even the most anxious 
conomist. The hon. Member has 
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asked us—and again this is a question 
which has been asked before in the 
House—what financial house in the 
City would lend money upon the security 
provided by this Bill. I reply that if 
you were to go into the City and say, 
“You shall have absolute control over 
that part of the Imperial Fund which 
goes to support Irish local taxation ; the 
Guarantee Fund shall be put into your 
till if there is any insufficiency of pay- 
ment,” there is no house that would 
refuse to accept the proposal. The 
security is absolute. If you gave an 
Imperial pledge—if this House were to 
give a pledge that the £30,000,000—to 
name a sum—of the Guarantee Fund 
should be paid to the City house in case 
of insufficiency in the receipts from Irish 
land, of course no firm would refuse to 
take the responsibility, and the House 
of Commons is in exactly the same 
position as this hypothetical firm. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Govern- 
ment are under the prior obligation of 
keeping the lunatics in Ireland. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: There is no 
obligation of a financial kind to keep the 
lunatics. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N-): 
How about the police and removables ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I trust we 
shall not hear much more about this 
hypothetical firm. The hon. Member 
for Northampton has criticised the 
security for the advance of money by 
the State, saying that agricultural pro- 
duce is very likely to fall in value. 
The hon. Member said that arrange- 
ments are going to be made with the 
tenants which will cover a period of 
49 years, that during that period any 
number of vicissitudes may affect agri- 
culture as they have done in the past, 
and that as the income the occupier 
receives is diminished, so his ability to 
pay will diminish with it, and we may 
find we have lent our money on agri- 
cultural security which has greatly 
shrunk in value. Of course, no one 
can absolutely forecast the future, and 
what the hon. Member predicts with 
regard to the value of agricultural pro- 
duce may come to pass, but there are 
two observations with which I may meet 
the hon. Member’s criticism. The small 
tenants whom the hon. Member has in 
his mind as those who will suffer most 
by a shrinkage in the value of agri- 
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cultural produce sell only a small and 
insignificant portion of the produce of 
their holdings. The greater part they 
consume themselves ; and in respect of 
that part, therefore, it matters not a 
farthing whether the price goes up or 
down. Then I believe the tenants will 
very seldom have to pay more than 80 
per cent. of their present rents ; and in 
the case of the small petty holdings 
which afford least security, no doubt the 
number of years’ purchase will be pro- 
portionately small, and the reduction in 
the annual payments in proportion to 
the present rents comparatively large. 
In the poorer districts of the West I 
suppose there will be few cases of more 
than 15 years’ purchase, and the re- 
ductions will probably be reductions of 
40, 50, or even 60 per cent. upon the 
rents now paid. The margin supplied 
by such reductions is so enormous that I 
think we may look forward with perfect 
equanimity to anything that may happen 
to agriculture in the next 49 years, and 
not anticipate any difficulty of the kind 
the hon. Member has referred to. We 
must also bear in mind that the 
eventuality of periods of exceptional 
distress is met by the creation of two 
kinds of Reserve Funds which will, I 
believe, be adequate to bear any strain 
that is likely to be thrown upon them. 
So much for the objection of the hon. 
Gentleman, on the score that the land 
on which the money is lent will: fall in 
value. But then the hon. Gentleman 
complains that the Government give too 
much for the land, and settle too long a 
term of years for the purchase. I think 
that the hon. Gentleman must have had 
in view the Bill of last year ; the Bill of 
this year mentiuns no number of years’ 
purchase, and leaves the whole question 
entirely to the landlord and tenant to 
settle what price they shall receive and 
give, subject to the decision of the Land 
Commissioner that the land given in 
security is ample to meet the loan made 
upon it. The hon. Gentleman has based 
his speech upon, not memory, but forget- 
fulness of last year’s Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, has preserved the 
greater portion of his criticism for the 
Guarantees Fund. For my own part, I 
fully accept the principle that the 
Government cannot ask the House of 
Commons or the country to lend more 
money than they have already lent on 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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the security of Irish land without 
supplementing the security in some 
effective manner. I contend that we 
have succeeded in doing so. The hon. 
Member has, first, taken the c1sh portion 
of the Guarantee Fund, and his criticism 
is, “I grant that the cash portion fully 
covers the £8,000,000 or so advanced, 
but even as far as the cash portion is 
concerned, you will have to evict before 
you use it, and eviction is a thing from 
which you will shrink, and is a thing in 
which the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham has expressed the opinion 
that he will never take part.” But it 
being accepted that the cash portion of 
the Guarantee Fund is inadequate, the 
hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken 
with regard to the question of eviction, 
which is not in any way an essential 
preliminary. The Bill provides that as 
soon as there is any deficiency in the 
Land Purchase Account in consequence 
of the non-payment of annuities, imme- 
diately the Treasury shall seize upon an 
amount of the cash in its possession 
equivalent to the default, quite irre- 
spective of any payment on the part of 
the tenant, or of selling his holding. 
The criticism of the hon. Gentleman on 
the cash portion is, therefore, based upon 
an imperfect acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the Bill. With regard to the 
contingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund, the criticism is that since that 
portion of the money is devoted to such 
local purposes as the support of pauper 
lunatics and other analogous purposes, 
it will be impossible for this House, under 
any circumstances, to touch it. For my 
own part, I fully believe that under no 
conceivable circumstances which any 
practical statesman can contemplate will 
it ever be necessary to touch the contin- 
gent portion of the fund. Even the 
hon, Member himself does not contem- 
plate a general conspiracy against the 
payment of the annuities. Butif there 
were, for my own part I do not believe 
that the House would shrink from re- 
quiring the locality to pay a tax suffi- 
cient fully to pay the deficiency in the 
cash portion. Before we can arrive at 
the contingent portion we have to con- 
ceive a universal conspiracy against pay- 
ment of the annuities all over Ireland; 
that the localities refuse to pay the tax 
legally put upon them to meet the defi- 
ciency ; and that this House will be so 
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soft-hearted — I was going to say 
pusillanimous—as to meet this deliberate 
conspiracy against the taxpayers of this 
country by calmly repealing the Act and 
giving to the localities—who must have 
been privy to the conspiracy—funds to 
which they have no earthly right. I do 
not believe that the House would hesi- 
tate for a moment if the contingency 
arose. But is this possible ? I contend 
that it is not. I dealt with this ques- 
tion at very great length last 
year, both on the First and on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, when I gave 
detailed financial arguments and figures 
which nobody has attempted to meet. 
Does the hon. Gentleman think that it is 
so easy to get up a universal conspiracy 
against the payment of annuities ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I main- 
tain that the hon. Gentleman knows little 
about Ireland. In order to make such 
a universal conspiracy successful they 
must, in the first place, deal with a land- 
lord whose pecuniary position is such 
that he cannot stand by himself ; secondly, 
the conspiracy must be backed up by a 
system of boycotting and intimidation; 
and thirdly, the conspirators must have 
enormous funds at their disposal. I believe 
that the amount paid out of the Land 
Leaguc funds to each evicted tenant is 
about £3a month, and from that anybody 
may calculate what sum it would need to 
back up a universal conspiracy against 
the payment of annuities. It would 
require millions, and where are they 
going to get those millions? The hon. 
Member seemed to think that the 
Government would be under the neces- 
sity of cultivating the holdings. What 
the Government would do would be 
simply to turn the tenants out of their 
holdings. [Jronical Opposition cheers. | 
I suppose if there was a conspiracy 
nobody would object to that? Then 
they would have to be supported out of 
other funds; and, of course, the thing 
would break down. I suppose they 
would build a certain number of Land 
League huts, but the conspiracy would 
break down, and a great many of the 
people would come back to their hold- 
ings. But a general refusal to pay is 
quite impossible to contemplate. Whether 
from historical reasons or otherwise, 
there undoubtedly exists in the minds 
of a certain portion of the Irish tenantry 
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an idea, which is backed up by the Irish 
in America, that there is something 
inherently wicked in what they are 
pleased to call “landlordism,” and that 
a tenant fighting his landlord is a proper 
object of sympathy and has some peculiar 
rights not known to the Common Law. 
But what sympathy would there be for 
men who had got a reduction of from 
20 to 40 per cent. on the original rents, 
and who had been aided by the British 
taxpayer to become proprietors of their 
holdings, on the part of any section of 
opinion in Ireland, in this country, or in 
America? They would get no sympathy, 
and ‘they would deserve none. They 
would occupy the position of an ordinary 
debtor who, having the power to fulfil 
his obligations, absolutely declines to do 
so, and they would utterly fail in re- 
ceiving assistance from America. I do 
not believe'that any such struggle, if 
attempted by the most insane agitator, 
would meet with the slightest degree of 
support from the Irish purchaser. We 
have had 20 years’ experience in these 
purchase matters, and in no case has 
there been the slightest indication of 
such an attempt. We have had to deal 
with purchasers under the Acts of 1869, 
1870, 1881, 1885, and 1888 ; and if our 
experience proves anything, it proves 
that the Irish purchaser is not the 
scoundrel which the hon. Member for 
Northampton endeavours to make out. 
But if by any possibility we can conceive 
any conspiracy against the payment of 
annuities on so enormous, so gigantic, 
and so inconceivable a scale that the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund will 
not be sufficient to meet the deficiency in 
the annuities—if we accept such a wild 
hypothesis—then I do not think that 
the Legislature of this country would 
hesitate to meet that conspiracy by the 
only arm by which it properly could be 
met ; they would refuse to pay the rate- 
payers of the counties, who must have 
abetted the conspiracy, funds to which 
they had no legal title; and they would 
fail in their duty not only to this 
country, but to the Irish people, if 
they allowed the provisions with 
regard to the contingent portion of 
the fund to remain a dead letter. 
Never was there, or can there be con- 
ceived to be, a safer financial transaction 
than that which the Bill asks the House 
to undertake ; the whole advance is, and 
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must be, covered. Imagination may 
wander at will over various possible 
contingencies—potato failure, conspiracy 
against rent, what you please; but, if 
the figures involved in any fancied 
hypothesis are worked out, the conclusion 
must be reached that, whether the Bill 
is a good Bill or a bad one, whether it is 
suited to the needs of Ireland or it is 
not, whether it will or will not con- 
tribute to the solution of one of the 
greatest difficulties that ever arose in the 
government of Ireland, it is financially a 
perfectly sound and secure measure. 

*(5.1.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Thave listened with much pleasure to the 
address of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, but I notice that he made 
one important mistake,and that was when 
he stated that he had answered in detail 
all the different points raised by the hon. 
Member for Northampton. I wish to 
remind him of what appears to me to be 
the most important point in the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to which he did not 
allude at all. I refer to the challenge 
given by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to the right hon. Gentleman 
to say whether my hon. Friend was or 
was not right in giving certain figures 
which would be the deficit between the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund at its 
40th year on the one hand, and the 
amount due from the tenants in the 40th 
year on the other hand. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I admit that 
I did not touch that point, because, 
although I felt the importance of it, I 
thought it much better to defer allusion 
to it, because it is not strictly relevent 
to this Amendment. In dealing with 
such complicated figures as I shall have 
to present, I prefer to deal with them at 
a later stage. 

*Mr. KEAY: Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to his opinion ; 
but, at the same time, I think that 
the point which he so gracefully elided 
is one which presents in the most 
forcible manner the risks that the 
British taxpayer has to incur under the 
guarantee which is the subject of the 
present Amendment. I am very glad 
the right hon. Gentleman has adopted 
and endorsed in the speech just made all 
he said last year on the First and Second 
Reading of this and of the former Bill. As 
the matter is fresh in the memory of the 
House, it would be well for me to deal 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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with the statement on which he _ has 
laid particular stress on the present 
occasion. In what I thought was a very 
courageous, if not a boastful, spirit, he 
spoke’ of his description of last year as 
to how the tenants’ instalment was to 
be met in case of total repudiation, and 
he said that the figures given by him on 
thatoccasion had never beencontroverted. 
Now, in my humble way I attempted to 
controvert those figures in my speech on 
the Second Reading of the present 
measure, and I was further prepared, 
after the Amendment we were then dis- 
cussing was disposed of, to have ad- 
dressed the House on the Main Question; 
but, by some subtle influence for which 
I cannot account, it appeared to be 
known on the Treasury Bench that it 
was this point as to the insufficiency of 
the Guarantee Fund that I intended to 
touch on, and the result was that no 
sooner had I risen in my _ place 
than I was promptly closured by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I 
am bound to add that that was the 
solitary occasion on which during the 
period I have sat in this House I was 
appointed Teller on a Division, that 
Division being on the Closure. I will 
now ask the House to allow me to read 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to which I have justalluded. It 
certainly was what he has called an 
exhaustive speech. I will uot trouble 
the House with the preliminary passages 
in which he boastfully alluded to how 
the tenants’ instalment was to be met 
from the Guarantee Fund in case of 
total repudiation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man very properly accepted universal 
repudiation as the only contingency that 
was worth considering when discussing 
the financial solvency or otherwise of 
the Guarantee Fund. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Very well, instalments at 4 per cent. on 
an advance of £30,000,000 amount to 
£1,200,000 a year. Let me suppose that in one 
year—the hypothesis is an absolutely unfavour- 
able one—not a single sixpence of the annuity 
was paid, what funds would there be at the 


disposal of the Treasury, and of the Land 
Commission to meet the deficiency ? ” 


I should here tell the House that this 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman has 
been very carefully revised by himself, 
and that I am quoting it from Hansard. 
The right hon. Gentleman goes on to 
say— 
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“* We shall have, first, the £200,000 reserve 
fund; secondly, there would be the £200,000 
annual probate grant ; and, thirdly, £40,000 of 
the new Exchequer contribution, and £75,000, 
being the } percentage on £1,200,000, and 
there would be besides that, if we accept 
the hypothesis of 17 years’ purchase, £1,118,000 
of tenants’ reserve; so that without touchin 
the £5,000,000, which is the landlord’s fifth, an 
without touching a sixpence of the contingent 
portion of the Guarantee Fund, you have 
£1,633,000 to meet a call of $1,200,000, on the 
extreme and absurd hypothesis of not one six- 
pence of annuity being paid during the year 
in question.” ; 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that these figures had never been con- 
troverted. I am sorry he has left his 
place, because I am going to controvert 
them now. He spoke of the reserve of 
£200,000. That was the first item. To 
that I answer that that reserve is only 
available for one single year, and that in 
the following year it would not exist. 
The second item is the Probate Duty 
grant, which he put at £200,000, 
whereas the Returns show that it ought 
to be £189,000. Then there is the 
Exchequer contribution of £40,000 a 
year. I accept this, and I have put it 
to both sides of the account. He then 
tells us that in some mysterious way 
there will be £75,000, being a } per 
cent. of the tenant’s 4 per cent. instal- 
ments, called the county percentage. How 
he could ever have imagined that, on 
the assumption that the 4 per cent. in- 
stalment was to be withheld bodily by 
repudiation, the } per cent. was to 
come in and the 3} per cent. were not to 
come in, I should be glad if he would 
explain to the House. The last item is 
one which hada great effect upon the 
House. He said there was the tenant’s 
reserve of £1,118,000, adding, in a 
qualifying parenthesis, that that was 
on the assumption of 17 years’ pur- 
chase being the average rate. But 
the right hon. Gentleman must know, 
and it is shown by the Return presented 
to this House, that whenever 20 years’ 
purchase is reached no tenant’s reserve 
can come into existence at all. The 
present Bill provides that 20, or even 30, 
or 50 years’ purchase may not only be the 
price of the land, but may be advanced 
by the Treasury. Therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not justified in talking 
about the tenant’s reserve being a 
guarantee at all, seeing that it is merely 
contingent on the improbability of the 
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tenant getting the land from the landlord 
at only 17 years’ purchase. What, then, 
are the incontrovertible figures the right 
hon. Gentleman rests on? I have 
summed them up in two columns. I 
have one column containing what the 
right hon. Gentleman says was the 
amount last year of the safeguard of the 
British taxpayer, and I have put the 
truth of the matter in the other column. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s column 
comes to £1,633,000 of cash held against 
tenants’ instalments of £1,200,000. The 
truth is, that the actual amount would 
be £229,000 only, which would leave an 
odd £1,000,000 totally uncovered. 
(5.15.) Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
I think the hon. Member has shown 
that there is a superabundance of 
guarantees, and there is an annual in- 
come of £1,000,000 to cover deficiencies. 
I object to the multiplicity of guarantees, 
which are totally unnecessary. I should 
prefer the simple guarantee of the Con- 
solidated Fund to all these local guaran- 
tees, which I would like to see swept 
away altogether. It is quite certain that 
no person in the City would advance 
money so cheaply as the Government. 
There was a dispute between the hon. 
Member for Northampton and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that no person in the City 
would advance 10 or 15 per cent. and 
the Chief Secretary plainly showed that 
the Government advances would be a 
good speculation. I do not think that 
any firm in the City would advanee 
money so cheaply if there were no Go- 
vernment guarantee. In my opinion, 
the ‘great advantage of this Bill 
is that the small tenants of Ire- 
land would get their farms at a much 
cheaper rate per year than they would if 
there was no guarantee by the Govern- 
ment. That is why I think the Bill a 
good one for the Irish tenant. Now, to 
come to the point as to the English tax- 
payer. If hon. Members on this side 
of the House think that the English tax- 
payer ought not to guarantee the funds, 
I think they are justified in voting 
against the Bill. But if it can be proved 
that the taxpayer ought to pay, then I 
do not think that in order to gain a Party 
advantage they ought to sacrifice the 
tenants of Ireland. The whole sum 
involved is about £1,000,000 a year, 
or £30,000,000 in the aggregate. What 
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is likely to be the probable deficiency ? 
Experience of the various Land Acts of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, and of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Acts, shows that the deficiency will be 
very trifling. It has not yet amounted 
to anything like 5 per cent. of the 
annual income. The British taxpayer 
would in all probability have a very 
small sum indeed to meet, even if all the 
local guarantees were swept away, and 
the Irish tenants would gain a consider- 
able advantage. The outside cost to 
the British taxpayer would be about 
£50,000, if that much. It is not a great 
deal to provide. Ireland in five days 
provides £50,000 for the conveyance of 
British troops to any part of the world, 
and in the same period for that and 
other purposes she contributes £100,000. 
Therefore, the surplus contribution of 
Ireland for five days alone is all that the 
Imperial Exchequer is likely to be called 
upon to pay. The sum required is 
extremely small compared with what 
Ireland contributes; and I think the 
taxpayers may fairly come forward and 
say the sum is so small they are willing 
to pay it. I intend to vote against most 
of the local guarantees, because I think 
the charge should be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. 1 think the small 
tenants in Ireland have certainly very 
strong claims which cannot possibly be 
met without the Imperial guarantee. 
(5.24.) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
dvc.): Lam one of those who are strongly 
against a guarantee for any purpose 
contemplated by this Bill. I think in 
the country some rather unjust 
reproaches have been levelled against 
this side of the House, because of 
unwillingness to allow the guarantee. 
Were it intended for the congested dis- 
tricts or to mitigate the unfortunate con- 
sequences of our policy in Ireland, I 
should not be unprepared to accede to 
the proposal. But that is a wholly 
different business from the proposals of 
this Bill, which are not designed pri- 
marily for those who are poor and in 
distress. The guarantee is mainly on 
behalf of those who are by no means 
poor. The Bill proposes to make advances 
irrespective of the financial necessity or 
position of those who receive them. 
Under the Ashbourne Acts, during the 
last five years, the money has been spent 
not in the poor districts of Ireland at all, 
Colonel Nolan 
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but in Ulster and other prosperous parts 
of Ireland, outside Ulster ; and what has 
been the experience of the past may 
reasonably be anticipated as the ex- 
perience of the future. I doubt whether 
this guarantee would close accounts 
between landlords and tenants, for it 
would still be competent for the land- 
lord, after receiving a certain number of 
years’ purchase under this Bill, to 
stipulate for further sums for the tenants 
who get their farms by purchase. The 
landlord will be able to refuse his consent 
to the tenant getting the benefit of this 
guarantee, and by that means he will be 
able to appropriate to himself the bonus 
created by the use of British credit. 
That objection alone is, to my mind, 
fatal to the use of British credit in this. 
way. The use of British credit will 
create a certain bonus in the hands of 
those persons for whose benefit it is 
applied. If you say that it is to be 
applied to the very poor people of Ire- 
land, then I can understand it. But you 
apply it indiscriminately to all the tenants 
of Ireland. As an illustration, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
when he first introduced his Bill, spoke of 
a tenant paying a fair rent of £100, 
which would be reduced to £68, thus 
putting into his pocket a bonus of £32 a 
year. If you are going to use British 
credit for the benefit of a tenant who 
can pay £100 a year, how will you refuse 
to use it for the benefit of ‘the poorer 
classes of this country, or all classes 
in a like position in this country, when 
they ask for it to be extended to them? 
The strongest ground of opposition of all 
is that the use of the guarantee will put 
the British taxpayers in the position of 
the landlords of Ireland. That point, 
however, has been so much dwelt upon 
that I will not pursue it. I am not 
going to suppose a general strike against 
rent ; still, it would be necessary for the 
Government to evict a considerable 
number of persons, or otherwise they 
would not be able to enforce payment. I 
do not think it necessary to say anything 
about the securities. Had the Bill 
been a good or a fair measure, or one 
intended to benefit the poor people, and 
not the landlords, I should not have 
looked too closely or jealously at the 
securities; but when we consider the 
nature of the securities it is found that 
they have been condemred wholesale by 
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the most competent authorities. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who spoke 
just now said that the debt was so good 
that no security was required. I do not 
know how that may be. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington, in a series 
of letters which have not been answered, 
and the hon. Member for Elgin and 
Nairn, in a pamphlet which cannot be 
answered, have demonstrated that these 
securities are absolutely worthless. It 
is quite true that the Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian in 1886 was a much 
safer proposal, and although it could be 
defended on the ground that it was part 
of the general settlement of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, still I cannot say that I 
liked it; indeed, I declared at the 
General Election that I would not sup- 
port it. But it is no answer to the 
damaging criticisms which have been 
made against this Bill to say that simi- 
lar proposals have been made in past 
times. No doubt, had it not been for 
the land proposals of 1886, the Liberal 
Party would have now been in power, 
and it does seem to me inconsistent with 
the honour of Parliament that a Party 
whose success at the polls was due to 
its attacks on the land scheme of 1886 
should now propose a Bill of a more 
dangerous character. It is of no use 
dealing further with this point. I am 
perfectly sensible of the position in which 
we now are. The Opposition appear to 
be in this position: that they are ham- 
pered by the unfortunate fact that in 
1886 a similar Bill was brought forward. 
It is of no use our offering any arguments 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite dealing with 
the Irish question. For the last five 
years we have been trying to persuade 
the Conservative Party to share in our 
views, but not much attention has been 
paid to the arguments. It is, therefore, 
a hopeless struggle ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, I trust that the Opposition will 
fight this Bill in Committee right 
through, thus doing our duty to our 
constituents. Although the Government 
may betray their constituents we will 
not betray ours. 

(5.35.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): [ think it is 
a little too unjust to reproach my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
with having travelled beyond the limits 
of the subject now before us in the able 
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speech which he delivered, and which 
contained a great deal of matter of great 
importance submitted for the guidance 
of the House. I am not going to alarm 
the Government with the idea of an 
extended speech, but I am ready to give 
my opinion that there was not a word 
in the speech of my hon. Friend which 
was not perfectly relevant to the scope 
of the subject before the Committee. I 
will not speak of any imovlied reproach 
upon yourself, Sir ; but I think it wascon- 
veyed in the question put by the Chief 
Secretary whether the speech of my hon. 
Friend was in order. “I own it appears 
to me that, if it were the pleasure of the 
Committee so to do on this question 
whether the guarantee of the British 
Treasury is to be afforded to the outlay 
of a large sum of money, nothing 
could be more clear than that the 
Committee, if so minded, has a perfect 
right to discuss all the conditions of 
that guarantee. That is the protest 
I make on my part against the attempt’ 
at undue limitation, perhaps made 
without sufficient consideration, of the 
power of the Committee. I shall only 
make one or two observations upon 
what has fallen from the various hon. 
Members in the course of the Debate. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way—lI will not say has objected to the 
Bill, but has observed on the Bill that 
his difficulty is to make out a justifica- 
tion or necessity forall thesecurities which 
the Chief Secretary and the Government 
have promised to provide. He thinks 
that, viewing the good disposition of the 
Irish people to pay theit debts, there 
would undoubtedly be a moderate loss ; 
still, that loss ought to be cheerfully 
borne by the British taxpayer, who ought 
not to condescend to place between him- 
self and the possible loss these elabor- 
ately provided securities. Letmesay that 
the scope of that moderate loss was not 
quite accurately estimated by the hon. 
and gallant Member. He stated that the 
amount of the risk which was incurred 
by this Bill was limited by the sum of 
£30,000,000 ; whereas, as has ‘been 
frankly told to us from the first, the 
£30,000,000 is to be a circulating fund 
invested and re-invested until it has 
performed the whole of its operation, 
which may extend, with certain exceptions, 
to all the agricultural land of Ireland ; 
and a sum near £100,000,000, being #« 
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good deal within the mark, was stated 
by the Chief Secretary as the extent of 
the liabilities that would ultimately 
devolve. Ido not think that the hon. 
and gallant Member will find that there 
are many candidates-for seats in any 
portion of Great Britain who would like 
to announce in their addresses to their 
constituents the doctrines which he has 
announced to-day. I perfectly under- 
stand the position of the Irish Members. 
Their position is a very difficult one. 
They have an unsettled money account 
between England and Ireland, in respect 
of which England is largely indebted to 
Ireland, although that debt has not been 
acknowledged, and has not been paid. 
Whenever a grant is made or proposed 
in this House it is the universal practice 
of Irish Members to accept that grant, but 
to frankly admit that they accept it with- 
out acknowledgment and without grati- 
tude. They accept those grants as part 
payments of a sum of money which they 
hold—and, in my opinion, within limits, 
justly hold—as due to Ireland; and 
they regard the distribution of that sum 
of money by an authority of which they 
consider the moral competency to be 
more than doubtful, as portion of a 
policy expressly based upon, and in- 
tended to secure, the permanent refusal 
to Ireland of her rights of constitutional 
self-government, and to intercept and 
frustrate the attainment fof the dearest 
wish of their country. That appears to 
me to constitute a case for them quite 
distinct from our point of view. We 
have to consider our own obligations to 
our constituents generally, and weought 
to remember the circumstances under 
which in the present Parliament we 
have to comply with those obligations. 
Reference has been made to the subject 
of dual ownership, and the abolition of 
dual ownership by the plan now before 
us. Dual ownership, as has been stated 
by the hon. Member for Northampton, 
is not about to be abolished. For the 
ownership of the landlord the owner- 


ship of the British Exchequer is to be. 


substituted, and our belief is that to 
present that ownership of the British 
Exchequer to the Irish occupier in 
general in lieu of the ownership of the 
landlord is a course dangerous and im- 
politic. That is a course in respect of 
which we, the authors of the Bill of 
1886, stand in no embarrassment what- 
Mr, W. £. Gladstone 
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ever, because there was no ownership at 
all on the part of the British Treasury 
— the ownership was that of the Irish 
authority. It was the Irish authority, 
and the Irish authority alone, which 
would in any circumstances have been 
called upon to settle with the Irish occu- 
pier the question of the repayment of the 
instalments due to the plan of land pur- 
chase. There is another point which, in 
my opinion, is of importance—the City 
firm. A challenge was thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Northampton to 
this effect—“* What City firm would 
lend money on the securities that are 
offered by this Bill?” It is necessary 
to distinguish, of course, between the 
security and the guarantee. <A City 
firm would lend money freely enough 
on the guarantee ; but the question is 
whether the guarantee ought to be 
given. The Government say that this 
proposal is safe ; that there is no liability 
at all; itis a nominal guarantee. But 
my hon. Friend proposes to test the 
question whether upon those securities 
a City firm would propose to lend money. 
What is the answer of the Chief Secre- 
tary? It was this—that if the House 
of Commons is prepared to place at the 
disposal of the City firm the Votes which 
it is now proposed to make, and which 
are under our control, for Irish purposes, 
then the City firm would lend the money. 
Our contention is that the House of 
Commons cannot place those grants at 
the disposal of any creditor in the 
manner intended by the Government. 
It would be impossible to prevent the 
application of them to their legitimate 
purposes. But what I want to observe 
is that the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman is absolutely suicidal, because, 
if the allocation of the securities gives 
a sufficient guarantee for the City firm 
to lend its money, why are we to have 
an Imperial guarantee? Doesthe right 
hon. Gentleman not see that he has 
himself supplied the best argument for 
the proposition that is now before the 
House — that no Imperial guarantee 
ought to be given unless that guarantee 
is necessary? For the guarantee he 
now proposes there is no case whatever, 
and the Bill ought to rest alone on 
the validity and sufficiency of the 
securities he proposes. But I wish 
to state in a few words the main 
ground—indeed, I may say, the one 
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sufficient ground—upon which I feel my- 
self absolutely precluded under the 
present circumstances, and in the present 
Parliament, from dealing with any ques- 
tion whatever of British guarantee for 
an expenditure of this kind. It is quite 
true that the Bill of 1886 was condemned 
at the General Election. 
can be nodoubt. But it was not con- 
demned, as has been asserted, on account 
of the principle of guarantee which was 
involved in it, but on the ground of the 
conditions with which that principle was 
accompanied, and the manner in which 
it was applied. I suppose the main 
argument of the Chief Secretary would 
be that which has been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham—that it was the withdrawal 
of Imperial control from the government 
of Ireland, which really constituted tke 
reason for condemning and refusing such 
a guarantee as was then proposed. I 
wish, however, before making an answer 
to that proposition, frankly and honestly 
to confess that the Bill of 1886 was con- 
demned by many gentlemen sitting on 
the Liberal side of this House and by 
many constituencies. Whether it was 
condemned after sufficient discussion is 
another matter. Whether the principle 
of the guarantee of British credit of 
funds for Irish purposes is admissible, I 
do not feel myself at all obliged at the 
present time to question or decide. It is 
no doubt a question for the people of this 
country to decide, and they ought to 
decide it after full discussion, and with 
full knowledge of what they are about. 
But it is obvious that all those Liberal 
Members and constituencies who were 
disposed to condemn the guarantee of 
1886 did notin the least degree condemn 
it on the ground supposed by the Chief 
Secretary, but on other grounds totally 
distinct. They did not disapprove of, 
but, on the contrary, they approved of, 
the granting of self-government to Ire- 
land, and considered that to be a great 
recommendation of the plan proposed by 
the Land Purchase Bill of 18865, 
which had this recommendation, 
at any rate—that it was presented 
as a portion of the settlement of the 
Irish question. That question now re- 
mains unsettled, and has to be dealt 
with if this Bill should become law. I 
wish to affirm in the strongest manner— 
I am not speaking the opinions of Liberal 
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Members of this House, or of Liberals 
outside its walls, but the general opinion 
of the country in 1886, without dis- 
tinction of Party, whether that opinion 
was hastily given, whether it is re- 
vocable or not—there can be no doubt 
that that opinion was absolutely hostile 
at that time, at the time when the 
country gave its commission to the pre- 
sent Parliament, to the granting of this 
guarantee in any form. That, I hold, is 
entirely beyond question. I do not 
think we are here simply to act upon 
definite instructions from the Govern- 
ment. Weare a deliberative Assembly. 
The general rule of our procedure must 
be to hear the entire case, and freely 
decide on the various issues that are 
before us; but, at the same time, there 
are given circumstances under which we 
are bound by pledges, which ought not 
to be disregarded. In my opinion, a 
large portion of the minority, and cer- 
tainly the whole of the majority, of this 
House, speaking generally—I admit the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
is an exception—were returned with the 
fullest conviction on the part of the 
country that they were not to pledge 
the credit of the British Exchequer for 
this purpose. That conviction, I should 
say, constitutes a pledge. Nothing can 
be more important as a principle of the 
Constitution than that whatever under- 
standing has prevailed at the time when 
the nation gave us our commission 
should be fully and absolutely main- 
tained. My opinion is that the nation 
arrived at the conclusion that this 
guarantee ought not to be given. It 
might alter it. Ido not scruple to say 
that there was an open pecuniary account 
between England and Ireland, and that 
that account will have to be settled on 
liberal terms. The nation will have to : 
consider whether in those terms the use 
of the Imperial credit should be intro- 
duced. Undoubtedly, in 1886, speaking 
for myself, my view was that the 
Bill then introduced for the purchase 
of Irish land was a Bill that with- 
out risk to the British HKxchequer— 
though I confess I feel some scruple in 
using those words after the way they 
have been used on the opposite side of 
the House—conferred a boon on Ire- 
land which was demanded by justice. 
Whether that was a wise form of pro- 
ceeding is a matter I do not consider 
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myself able to discuss, because I think 
the proceedings of the election of 1886 
have limited the arena in which we are 
to act. The nation at that time had 
arrived at an understanding, which we 
are bound to respect. Do not let it be 
supposed for a moment that I question 
the motives of any gentleman in ‘this 
House, or presume to impeach his full 
right to determine for himself the limits 
of his duty ; but, according to the best 
opinion I can form on public affairs, I 
think it would be a breach of faith to 
the country if we now proceed to pledge 
the credit of the British Exchequer to a 
great scheme of land purchase in Ireland, 
we being here, not as perpetual legis- 
lators for this country, but as those who 
received a certain commission in 1886, 
to the terms of which we are bound 
rigidly and loyally to adhere. I feel 
myself entirely shut ont, therefore, from 
assenting to this principle; and, as I 
have taken the opportunity to declare it 
in previous discussions on the Bill, so I 
shall feel it my duty to give to-night no 
hesitating vote for the Amendment of 


my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton. 
(5.57.) Mr. A. J. BAL FOUR: 


Courtesy demands a few words from me 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian ; but they shall 
be very few and said in no hostile spirit. 
The main point of his contention was 
that the objection the country felt in 
1886 to the Bill he proposed was 
one based on the broad fact that 
British credit was to be used. I differ 
from him. I say the objection of the 
country was based on an impression, 
right or wrong, but in my opinion 
right, that the credit of the country 
was not only going to be used, but 
‘was also going to be  imperilled. 
Although the country expressed that 
opinion with no uncertain sound against 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced, yet he now asks this House 
not to support a Bill which differs in 
almost every essential particular from 
his. It may differ for better-or worse, 
but it does differ. It has a different set 
of guarantees, and a different set of 
securities, and, whatever its merits or 
demerits, it is not to be judged by any 
argument that may properly be urged 
against the Bill of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was the author. The right 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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hon. Gentleman made one statement 
which struck me with surprise—that, in 
his opinion, a pecuniary boon was given 
to Ireland by his Bill, a boon which is 
equally given now, and demanded by 
justice. Sir, if the boon given by his 
Bill was demanded by justice, I cannot 
understand how the author of that Bilt 
—let the verdict of the country be what 
it might—can now retreat from that 
position. If strong political justice is 
involyed in a scheme of this kind, I 
cannot understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman can reconcile the lofty 
grounds on which he proposed his Bill 
of 1886 with his action against the 
measure now before the House. I pro- 
bably should not do anything that 
would be conducive to the brevity or 
the amenity of the Debate if I were to 
explain the reasons which make me 
think that the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman imperilled British credit. I 
submit that his Bill should be excluded 
from this discussion. The present Bill 
must be judged on its own merits, and 
by what it contains; and I repeat the 
conviction which I expressed to the 
Committee two hours ago—that, what- 
ever else this Bill may do, it does not 
imperil the credit of the British tax- 


payer. 

(6.0.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I regard 
this matter from a different standpoint 
to that of the hon. Member for Nor- 
thampton, and what I have to ask 
the Government for is some explana- 
tion of the meaning of the word 
“ouaranteed.” While the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton objects to what 
may be called the original guarantee, I, 
on my part, object to guaranteeing the 
guarantors. [I am amazed that the 
Irish Secretary abstained from defending 
that branch of the scheme which is so 
obnoxious to Irish Nationalist Members, 
but which is equally covered by the 
word “guaranteed.” As a matter of 
drafting, what is the necessity of this 
word “ guaranteed ” at all in this part of 
the Bill? It may either be inserted or 
omitted, without any damage whatever ; 
and, for my part,I do not think the 
Government were well advised in draw- 
ing the fiat of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and of the Irish Members 
on the same matter, though from a 
wholly different point of view. From 
my point of view, I am entitled to argue 
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this ; if this House is not really buiiding 
a castle in Spain for the purpose of hold- 
ing out a mirage to, English electors with 
the idea that they havea solid bulwark to 
resist Irish non-payment, I would ask 
why shouldj you ask the pauper lunatic 
to pay rather than the policeman? You 
give £90,000 for education in Ireland 
every year, and you cover that under 
your guarantee. You have for one 
schoolmaster receiving £1 a week three 
policemen receiving 30s. If you want 
a guarantee, why not draw it from the 
policeman, who is a useless object? 
{*Oh!”] Well—I think I can gratify 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—who will be- 
come a useless object when the Bill 
passes, because we are told that it is the 
Irish agrarian question which poisons 
the social life in Ireland. The moment 
you withdraw and settle the Irish 
agrarian difficulty the necessity 
for the policeman disappears. I 
think I have heard that argument 
somewhere from Leicestershire. Accord- 
ingly, I say that if you declare that 
your advance of £30,000,000 is justified 
by the foundation of social peace in 
Ireland, then, having regard to the 
force, which exists to an enormous extent 
because of the agrarian difficulty, it 
would be more natural to hypothecate 
the police rate or charge rather than 
the charge for national education in 
Ireland. I think that is an unanswer- 
able argument ; but there is another. If 
we have any need for jthe police in Ire- 
land, will even the Member for South 
Hunts contend that we have need for 
the removables? You have them in 
Ireland now 80 or 90 strong, enjoying 
salaries and allowances, which I imagine 
come to about £150,000 a year. They 
have their staffs of policemen attached 
to them, so that the removables, so to 
speak, breed an expenditure of a quarter 
of a million a year. Why, then, in face 
of the existence of this body, should 
you hypothecate the funds which go to 
pauper lunatics, schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses, medical officers of workhouses 
and dispensaries, and medicines and 
surgical appliances? If the Govern- 
ment are sincere and genuine in their 
proposal, knowing, as they must know, 
that the charge for education is more 
likely to increase than to diminish, and 
that the charge for the removables and 
police ought to diminish rather than to 
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increase, why do they hypothecate these 
sums and not the charges for remov- 
ables and police? Will anyone answer 
that argument? The Government have 
thought it well to entirely elude that 
branch of the discussion, and yet it is as 
fully covered by the word the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton objects to as the 
question of the Imperial guarantee. 
The losses to the Imperial taxpayer sit 
very lightly on my mind. I suppose I 
may consider myself to some extent an 
Imperial taxpayer. If this charge of 
£30,000,000 were distributed equally all 
round it would come, I suppose, to 
6s. 8d. a head of the population of the 
United Kingdom. My view of this 
proposal is that it is a contemptible 
spirit for the House of Commons to 
display with regard to an Imperial 
guarantee in respect of a nation to 
which, as the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian declares, the Imperial Exchequer 
is still largely in debt. The imposing 
of this local guarantee upon Ireland, 
I say,is more odious to Irish Nationalist 
Members than is the Imperial guarantee 
to the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The Government are not sincere in the 
guarantee. No one knows in his heart 
better than the Chief Secretary that 
not a penny of the pauper lunatics’ or 
schoolmasters’ money is ever likely to be 
called on. [‘Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen say “ Hear, hear !” then why 
do they putit in the Bill? Surely there 
is such a thing as frankness and sincerity 
in the conduct of the business of the 
State. We. object to the schoolmaster 
having his interest imperilled. Why 
do not you include the policeman and the 
removable rather than the schoolmaster ? 
Assuming it is desirable to have a local 
guarantee, there can be no answer 
whatever to that branch of the argument. 
But is it necessary to have a local 
guarantee P [Mr. A. J. Barrour: Hear, 
hear!] By his “Hear, hear!” the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks not, but he belies 
himself—of course, I use the expression 
without offence—by the drafting of the 
Bill. It is the poison you instilled at 
the General Election of 1886 into the 
minds of the electorate, and the fears you 
yourselves created in your minds for the 
purpose of shipwrecking Home Rule 
and destroying the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, which brings about this 
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fanciful and inartistic guarantee. Either 
act in an Imperial spirit in this business 
or do not act at all. When this Bill is 
passed you will go to your constituents 
and say, “Oh, what a grand boon we 
have given to the Irish. How good is 
Mother England to her Irish children, or 
adopted children. Once more the great 
Imperial milch cow has given cream to 
the starving Irish.” At the same time, 
you take very good care to make the 
starving Irish guarantee you against 
every shilling of loss. You declare that 
is generosity: I say it is the height of 
meanness. If you wished to act 
generously you would abandon this local 
guarantee altogether.. You know every 
shilling of ‘the advance will be 
repaid, and yet, for the purpose of 
laying the bogey you have raised, you 
persist in this local guarantee. If that 
is my view in regard to the pauper 
lunatics, schoolmasters and others, what 
is to be said of the fourth guarantee 
which you insist on getting from the 
localities? I ask for a definition 
of this particular guarantee stock. 
Having denuded us of our education, 
having deprived us of the sustenance of 
the pauper lunatics, is it creditable or 
decent in you to insist on a further 
guarantee out of the local rates, and to 
do it under a system which deprives the 
local ratepayers of the smallest amount 
of control over the advances which are 
to be made? Not only are we to be de- 
prived of local control, but you your- 
selves declare you will not even allow 
the Members of the House of Lords to 
vote year by year thesalaries of the gen- 
tlemen who are to pay out these moneys. 
I, therefore, might fairly vote with the 
hon. Member for Northampton, but I do 
not feel inclined todo so. To hear you 
talk about Imperial guarantees, one 
would think that Ireland is no portion 
of the British Dominions. The Income 
Tax gatherer comes round in Ireland as 
regularly as he does in England and 
Scotland. To speak of yourselves as the 
British taxpayers, when Ireland pays 
three times more than her fair share into 
the Imperial Treasury, is, in my opinion, 
a piece of Imperial impudence. Ireland’s 
debt at the time of the Union was 
£13,000,000, but now the Imperial Debt 
is £800,000,000. Our view in this matter 
is entirely different to that of English 
and Scotch Representatives. We take 
Mr. i. M. Healy 
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exception to the word “guarantee,” on the 
sole ground that it involves and implies 
a local guarantee just as much as an 
Imperial guarantee. We say that a 
local guarantee is unjust and iniquitous, 
and we wish to obtain from the Govern- 
ment some assurance that it will be 
struck out of the Bill. If you do re- 
quire a local guarantee you might very 
well find it in the provision for the police, 
or the removables, or the Judges, or 
some other branch of the Civil Service, 
which certainly might fairly be expected 
to be cut down if a scheme of this kind 
is passed to bring social peace into our 
country. 

*(6.20.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): There is no passage in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian’(Mr. Gladstone) 
which will be so heartily echoed by 
every Radical in the country as his 
frank recognition of the'debt due from 
this country to Ireland. But it is just 
because we consider the proposals of 
this Bill will tend to defeat the pay- 
ment of the real debt to Ireland, and 
because we Radicals intend to give 
Ireland the full control of the land 
question, that I, for one, oppose the Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) said he hoped 
we were not opposing the granting of a 
British guarantee for Party reasons. 
Those of us who have tried to think out 
the question oppose this scheme, as we 
should oppose any such scheme of land 
purchase, because we consider it calcu- 
lated to do injury to the Irish people 
themselves, and calculated to promote 
discontent and dissatisfaction among 
them—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That line of argument is not relevant 
to the question of the guarantee. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I am opposing the 
giving of this iguarantee Sir, because I 
consider that it will only unsettle the 
land question in Ireland instead of 
settling it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has made it very 
doubtful whether he intends to deal 
with the local guarantee at all ; and one 
feels inclined to ask whether he really 
proposes when the cash portion of the 
guarantee fund is exhausted to go 
straight to the rates. One can hardly 
read his pledge otherwise than as a 
pledge to the people of Ireland not to 
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deal with the local funds, which are 
made part of the security, but to go 
straight to the rates instead. The 
British taxpayer is asked to give a 
guarantee in this matter, although he 
has no satisfactory pledge or security 
that the price to be paid for the land is 
a just and afair price. You deny to the 
people of the locality the consent of 
some representative authority to the 
pledging of their credit. -My main 
objection, however, to the Government 
proposal is that we are asked to 
guarantee the application of money to 
the carrying out of a scheme which will 
lead to social disorder and discontent in 
the future, and will discourage national 
thrift in Ireland. I think it would 
be wiser if the Government were to in- 
troduce some form of local control. There 
has been, in my opinion, but one sound 
proposal of land purchase put before the 
House of Commons, and that was the 
scheme proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Memoer for Bridgeton 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) in 1884, 

Tae CHATRMAN : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is wandering from the 
subject. That is quite apart from the 
question of the guarantee. 

*Mr. CHANNING : I will conclude, 
then, by saying that we oppose the grant- 
ing of this guarantee, because it is given 
not to set Ireland free, but to forge for 
her a fresh chain. 

(6.27.) Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.) : Before ‘deciding on the 
retention or rejection of the word 
“guaranteed,” I think the House had 
better ascertain what the word means. 
I have been at some pains to examine 
the Bill, but I am in a state of consider- 
able doubt about it. The drafting of 
the measure is of such a character that, 
at any rate to one who has not studied 
it very closely indeed, it appears to be 
self-contradictory. The Government 
had to admit yesterday that the advance 
which the Bill is intended to authorise 
could not be made until some important 
Amendment had been inserted. In con- 
sidering the present Amendment one is 
driven to the examination of those 
portions of the Bill which are likely to 
throw light upon its signification, and I 
would invite Members opposite, who 
have copies of the Bill, to look at the last 
two lines of the first page and the first 
line of the second. There it is provided 
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that the dividends and payments to the 
Sinking Fund shall be paid out of the 
Land Purchase Fund, and, if that is in- 
sufficient, shall be paid, as a temporary 
advance, out of the Consolidated Fund. 
On page 4, lines 5, 6 and 7, it is pro- 
vided that if the Land Purchase Account 
is at any time insufficient to meet the 
dividends and Sinking Fund payments, 
the deficiency shall be a charge on the 
Guarantee Fund, and so on. Having 
read these pages, I am bound to admit 
that I cannot make out clearly what is 
to be the nature of the guarantee for 
the land stock issued to meet this differ- 
ence. Itis a very simple question to 
answer—what is it exactly that the House 
is undertaking to guarantee, and what is 
the guarantee here expressly referred to 
worth? The House ought to pause, I 
think, before deciding the question. 
(6.30.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) : I think itis pretty evident 
from what has been said that what Irish 
Members want is to get our money under 
an illusory security. I object to a 
British guarantee in any shape or form, 
and so [I shall support the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The Chief 
Secretary has made a long Second 
Reading speech, but he has failed 
to justify this dangerous, insidious pro- 
posal contained in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has done well 
to attack the whole principle of the 
guarantee. The Bill is like some marine 
monster, with all its machinery under 
water. We do not really know what it 
means ; we only know that in some shape 
it means the guarantee of the British 
taxpayer, and to that I have the strongest 
objection. There is no necessity for a 
guarantee for the Irish tenants; they 
are fairly prosperous, they are well off, 
and there is no reason why we should 
be burdened in order to turn them into 
landlords. There are certain parts of 
Ireland, called the congested districts, 
where distress exists, and with which we 
deal in another part of this Bill, and 
with which this Amendment does not 
deal. Putting aside these parts of Ire- 
land, it seems to me the Irish tenants 
are an exceedingly prosperous set of 
people—they get good prices for good 
crops, and they have an exceedingly 
valuable property ; as a matter of fact, 
I believe the only kind of property that 
is saleable at a good price in Ireland is 
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tenant-right. Iam not one of those who 
object to dual ownership. I think it is 
the right thing. In the interest he has 
in his holding it seems to me the Irish 
tenant has all the advantages of a real 
peasant proprietor in the true sense of 
the word, and this Bill proposes to turn 
him into a landlord at the expense of 
the British taxpayer. This will be of no 
advantage to Ireland, but, on the con- 
trary, it will do a great deal of harm, 
creating a new set of evils with a new 
set of landlords. The Act of 1881 was 
founded on a right principle, and the 
Irish tenants are well off under it. I 
do not see why the British taxpayers, 
who do not own their houses, should be 
called upon to give this enormous security 
that the Irish tenants may become 
owners, and therefore I shall vote with 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
(6.35.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): Such an important Amend- 
ment as this, in which the enormous 
amount of £30,000,000 is concerned, 
requires to be fully debated before we 
come toa decision. On many grounds I 
object to this guarantee, and one strong 
reason is in the fact that I, in common, I 
think, with the majority of Members in the 
House, am pledged against supporting a 
proposal to use British credit to buy out 
Trish landlords. In itself that should be 
a reason for supporting the Amendment, 
and our duty toour constituents requires 
that we should carefully consider the 
chances of repayment of these advances. 
The security is hardly good enough for 
the English people, and but for the 
British credit behind it, every - business 
man will say the money could not be 
raised. Ido not say the time might 
not arrive when it might be right to 
consider whether we should allow the 
imperial credit to be used for settling 
the land question ; but the time has not 
arrived yet, because we shall practically 
be compelling the Irish tenants to pay 
more than the actual value of their 
holdings. I say distinctly you have no 
right to use British credit until you 
have decided in the first place what is 
the fair rent for the tenants to pay, and 
the number of years’ purchase at that 
fair rent. If by any means the Irish 
tenants think they will not be compelled 
to pay back the money, then for the sake 
of a present advantage,/the interest being 
Jess than their rent, they may be induced 
Sir G. Campbell 
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to agree to purchase at more than the 
land is worth, and by-and-by they will 
urge this as a reason for being relieved 
from their debt to the State. Before 
British credit is pledged in this way] the 
question of fair reit should be settled, 
and the actual value of the land deter- 
mined. I do not accept the statement 
that the object of this guarantee is the 
benefit of the Irish tenants, but rather, 
I think, the object is to obtain money 
for the Irish landlords. They know, as 
we know, and the people of this country 
know, that Home Rule must come before 
long ; and so the Government are trying 
to make the best terms they can for their 
friends the landlords while they have the 
opportunity. If youare going to use the 
Imperial credit so that people may get 
money at 3 per cent., let the whole of the 
people benefit by the transaction. Why 
should you confine the advantage to 
agricultural tenants? If a scheme 
were proposed whereby tenants would 
continue in the occupation of their land 
at a fair rent, and for the benefit of the 
whole country, I could see some 
reason for using the Imperial credit so 
that money might be borrowed at a 
cheap rate; but why is this scheme to 
be carried out in this manner for the 
terest of one particular class? Have 
not tenants in England, Scotland; and 
Wales an equal right to the advantage of 
borrowing money at 3 per cent., or do 
you put a premium on agitation? Are 
the tenants in England and Scotland to 
take to heart the lesson that if they 
carry an agitation to extremity, they 
may hope to have a similar advantage 
conferred upon themselves ? 


(6.50.) Mr. A. J. Batrour rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question 
be now put.” 

(6.53.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 216; Noes 157.—(Div. List, 
No. 125.) 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
word ‘guaranteed’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

(7.6.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
232; Noes 138.—(Div. List, No. 126.) 


It being after Seven of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his Re- 
port to the House at Nine of the clock. 
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EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE INDIAN OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


*(9.0.) Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): Although it has fallen to 
my lot on several occasions in years gone 
by to address this House upon the 
question of the Indian opium trade, I 
think I may honestly say that I never 
rose in my place for this purpose with 
so much feeling of responsibility on 
my shoulders as I do at the present 
moment. The House is well aware— 
individual Members are well aware—of 
the very large and increased interest that 
has been taken in this subject during the 
last two years, especially by the Christian 
Churches of this country ; and I felt—on 
finding my own table as well as the 
tables of my Friends who are supporting 
this Motion on both sides of the House, 
covered with letters and Petitions—how 
very little any poor ability I may have 
is worth in representing that which so 
many of the best people of this country 
have laid earnestly to heart. This ques- 
tion has never been a Party question. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, on the other side of the 
House (Mr. Mark Stewart), was dealing 
with it before I dealt with it. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Honiton 
Division of Devonshire (Sir John Kenna- 
way), who has just entered the House, 
took a considerable and leading part 
in the question before I did so. My 
hon. Friend and relative the Member 
for the City of London (Sir R. Fowler), 
who supports me, and who is moving 
an Amendment to my Resolution, before 
any of us, I believe, took a part in the dis- 
cusgion of this opium question. I am 


now about to attack the entire Indian ' 
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opium question. I look upon India and 

this country as inseparable, though’ that 
doctrine is not popular with some of my , 
friends. But I believe it is a doétrine 

we have to maintain. I hold that we 
have to look at the interests of India 
and the interests of this country as 
identical. We, practically, appoint the — 
Government of India; we, practically, 
make the laws which govern the Govern- * 
ment of India, and we are responsible 
for the fact that all things go on in 
India under the jurisdiction of this 
country. In the first Resolution that 
I placed on the Paper, I did not. pro- 
pose to deal with what is called the 
Malwa opium question — that is, 
the transit duty on the opium coming — 
out of the independent States—but on 
looking further into the question I found 
that it was so intimately connected with 
the Indian opium question that although, 
if I drew degrees of morality, I should — 
not think the Malwa question is as im- 
moral as our Indian opium cultivation 
and trade. I felt it was so bound up 
with the whole matter that it was neces- 
sary to deal with the Transit Duty as 
well as the cultivation of the poppy in 
India by the Indian Government. I 
think I shall show that the Malwa Pass 
Duty is as open to attack as any portion — 
of the Opium Revenue. :I tay we 
cannot separate the Government of India 
from our Government. I look upon our 
connection with the manufacture of this 
drug as most wretched and wicked. We 
cannot look upon the moral question with 
indifference. My object will be to show 
that opium is a drug, that it is to be 
treated and used as a drug if it is to be 
used, but that its abuse is universally 
the source of human misery, demoralisa- 
tion and crime. We must admit that, 
as a nation, we have, for the sake of 
pecuniary gain, fostered, promoted and 
encouraged the growth of the poppy — 
and the sale of the poppy. There is no 
similar case in the whole history of this 
country where this country has become ° 
a trader in the most obnoxious article 
you could imagine, a trader in an article 
which has done damage to mankind © 
wherever it has been introduced. We 
not only license the land, but we pay ~ 
subsistence to the planter; we manu- 
facture the article, we sell it for con- 
sumption, we store it in the warehouses, 
we send it in such quantities into the 
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market as we feel will keep up the 

market price and value, we adver- 

tise the 

of railway from Bombay to Ba- 

coda. On our railroad ‘placards 

are posted in three native languages, 

showing the native traveller where he 

can purchase this article, and we are 

traders in every respect in this article. I 

ask the House—suppose we had the entire 

whiskey trade under the management 

of this House, would there not be a great 
outcry in the country? Opium is far 
worse than whiskey. [‘“Oh!”] Some 

hon. Gentleman says “Oh!” but I will 

prove before I resume my seat that 

opium is far worse than whiskey. I 
merely take it as a parallel. If this 

House had all the whiskey distilleries of 

the country in its hands and advertised 

their whiskey — advertised it as the 
Indian Government do opium—what an 

outcry there would be amongst civilised 
people and amongst every one interested 

in the promotion of temperance and 
morality. I say, and I shall try to 

prove, that for this greed of gain we 

have sacrificed every principle of poli- 

tical economy—that we have sacrificed 

every principle of morality, and that 
we are sacrificing every principle of 

Christianity. Now, I lay down as 
the moral law tbat, whatever other 

nations may do, it ought to be no guide 

to us. It is no argument for us 
todo wrong. It is no argument for our 
, supplying China with opium that the 
Chinese are growing 2pium themselves. 
It seems to me we have no alternative 
butto wash our hands of a traffic which is 

‘a disgrace to our Christianity and our 
morality. .We ought to deal with this 

drug asa poison. In this country the 
seller of opium must be a registered 
chemist. If he dies his death has to be 
reported. Opium is scheduled as a 

poison in the 31st and 32nd Vict. c. 121. 

Every box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or 

cover must be labelled ‘“Opium— 
Poison,” and be marked with the address 

of the seller. The Lancet, in a recent 

number, confirmed this view and said, 

“‘ Opium is from first to last a drug and 
@ poison.” Perhaps there is no testi- 
mony more, affecting than that of the 

anhappy Coleridge. He said— 
“* Eused to think the text in St. James that 


*he who offendeth in one point offends in all’ 
wery , but now I feel the awful, the tre- 


Sir J. Pease 
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mendcus truth of it. In the one crime of opium 
what crimes have I not made myself guilty of ? 
Ingratitude to my Maker; to my benefactor, 
injustice; and unnatural cruelty to my poor 
children; self contempt for my repeated pro- 
mise—breach, nay, too often, actual falsehood, 
After my death I earnestly entreat that a full 
and unqualified sarration of my wretchedness, 
and of its guilty cause, may be made public, 
that at least some little good may be effected by 
the dreadful example.”’ 

Sir George Staunton, the representative 
of the East India Company at Canton, 
said many years ago— 

“Tt is mere trifling to place the abuse of 

opium on the same level with the abuse of 
spirituous liquors. ‘!t is (i.e. the abuse) the 
main purpose in the former case, but in the 
latter it is only the exception.” 
Sir Thomas Wade, who represented us 
for many years in China, gave evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject. The Com- 
mittee in their Report said— 

“The demoralising influences of the opiam 
trade are incontestable and inseparable from 
its existence.” 

Sir Thomas Wade said— 

“It is to me vain to think otherwise 
of the use of the drug in China than as of a 
habit many times more pernicious, nationally 
speaking, than the gin and whiskey drinking 
we deplore at home.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Williamson, an exten- 
sive traveller and experienced mission- 
ary, said— 

“Tts tendency to crime is most appalling. 
It loosens all sense of moral obligation. There 
is hardly an evil which I have not heard or 
seen perpetrated by these infatuated mortals.” 
I put it to the House that opium is a 
most excellent medicine and drag, but 
it has to be used with the greatest possi- 
ble caution. If any hon. Member 
feels any doubt as to the medical tes- 
timony on this subject, I would refer 
him to the wonderfully good speech 
delivered in this House by Lord Shaftes- 
bury—then Lord Ashley—in 1844, in 
which he stated the opinions of all the 
greatest medical men of the day. It isa 
drug which cannot be used by any man 
with impunity for very long; it deterio- 
rates the constitution, and unfits a man 
for all the duties of life. I intend to 
prove to-night from the history of 
China, Java, Burmah, California, and 
our own colonies in Australia, the 
evil that is done by this drug in which 
we traffic. I have received during the 
last few weeks appeals on this subject 
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from the Chinese Christians of Hong 
Kong, from the. Christian Churches at 
Shanghai, from the Christian Churches 
at Canton, from the Pekin Anti-Opium 
Society, and 1 yesterday presented a 
Petition, with 1,100 signatures, from 
Singapore deploring the trade, and im- 
ploring the Government to put a stop to 
the importation of Indian opium. During 
the last few: years I have presented Peti- 
tions to this House from the Convoca- 
tions of York and Canterbury, from the 
Wesleyan Conference, the Free Church 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Presbyterians of England, 
the Scotch Church, the Free Church of 
Scotland, Cardinal Manning, and all the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of the United 
Kingdom, the Unitarians, the Society of 
Friends, the missionaries in China, the 
Bishop of Bombay and 300 clergy of 
Bombay. In 1883 I presented a 
memorial to the.then Prime Minister 
signed by 3 Archbishops, 12 Bishops, 
several Peers, 60 Members of Parlia- 
ment, and 30 Mayors and Provosts. I 
think that shows how very strong the 
feeling in this country is. I have just 
received a telegram from Bombay stating 
that a meeting has been held there to-day, 
with the Bishop in the chair, which unani- 
mously voted in favour of my Resolu- 
tion. I presented to this House a Peti- 
tion signed by a large number of 
the principal clergy in this great City of 
London. It was signed by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, the Archdeacon of London, Canons 
Newbolt, Russell, and Lang, the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, Canon Furse, and 
the Rev. E.CarrGlynn. I presented to 
this Housethisafternoon a Petition signed 
by 4,100 inhabitants of India. I have 
looked carefully through the Petitions, 
and I have presented between 400 and 
500 within the last few days to this 
House—and I never saw such Petitions 
in my life, in the long experience 1 have 
had in this House. They are signed by 
clergymen of.all denominations, and by 
the leading inhabitants of towns. I 
have received them from Argyllshire in 
the North, to Devonshire and Corn- 
wall in the South and West. Every 
Member of this House has been receiving 
Petitions from his constituents on this 
subject. Ihave never seen, since I have 
dealt with this subject, so much enthusi- 
asm in the country, and I have never 
had so many prayers forwarded to me 
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for the success of this. Motion as I have 
had during the last few hours con- 
tained in letters and telegrams from 
all parts of the country. . I will 
not go into the question of the 
opinions of statesmen, because there has 
never been a statesman on either 
side of the House who has, ever 
dared to say a word -in favour 
of the morality of this _ trade. 
We have had the pecuniary argument 
over and over again, With that 
pecuniary argumen‘ I will presently 
deal; but what I have to prove at the 
present moment is what are the effects of 
the opium trade when it has taken hold 
of a people. As regards China the 
history of the opium trade there is a 
very simple, but a very terrible one. 
Up to 1858, it was a contraband 
trade. It was one of the grounds for 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
In 1820, opium smoking was almost 
unknown in China, and our trade with 
China in that year was 3,000 chests. In 
1839, the date of the first war, it had 
reached 31,000 chests. In 1856, although 
it was contraband, it had reached 60,000 
chests. The trade was legalised in 
1858, and by 1862 it had reached 
75,000 chests, and in 1879 it was 94,000 
chests, and it continues at about 80,000 
chests. But we have taught the Chinese 
togrow more of it for themselves. The 
Convention of Chefoo was made by Sir 
Thomas Wade in 1876 with the Chinese 
Government, under which it was pro- 
to leave the Likin opium duties 
in the hands of the Chinese Government 
themselves. Sir Louis Malet, in one of | 
his very clear Memorandums, laid 
down the view that after careful reading 
of the Treaty of Tien-Tsin he was of 
opinion that the Chinese had a perfect 
right to impose any Likin duty they liked. 
The English Government refused to 
ratify Article 3 from 1876 to 1885. 
Hon. Members who took’ an interest in 
the question will recollect that some of 
us, year after year, from 1876 to 1885, 
never left the Governments alone on the 
question. It was contrary to the policy 
we pursued between India and China, 
and they resisted it. For nine years 
we held out, because, as Lord Salis. 
bury said, we should neutralise all 
our policy with regard to this drug. 
We deprived the Chinese during these 
aes Se power of unlimited pro-. 
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hibition ; we drove them to cultivate 
their own opium. They raised the 
Imperial Tax of 30 taels to 110 taels by 
adding a fixed Likin daty of 80 taels per 
chest. After May 6th, 1890, either party 
may terminate the Chefoo Treaty, by 12 
months’ notice, but then we fall back to 
our old position under the Treaty of 
Tien-Tsin. What has been the effect of 
this opium trade on China? Out of an 
enormous number of testimonies which 
I have collected I will yive a very 
few, and I believe I have taken them 
honestly, selecting them by date over a 
considerable period. The late Dr. Med- 
hurst said— 

‘* That, calculating the shortened lives, the 
frequent diseases, and the actual starvation 
which are the results of opium smoking in 
China, we may so venture to assert that this 

nicious drug annually destroys myriads of 
individuals. Slavery is not productive of 
more misery and death, than is the opium 
traffic, nor were Britons more implicated in 
the former than in the latter. Those who 
grow and sell the drug, while they profit by 
the speculation, would do well to follow the 
consumer into the haunts of vice, and mark the 
wretchednesss, poverty, disease, and death 
which follow the indulgence, for did they but 
know the thousandth part of the evils resulting 
from it they would not, they could not con- 
tinue to engage in the transaction. It has 
been told, and it shall be rung in the ears of 
the British public again and again, that opium 
is demoralising China, and become the greatest 
barrier to the introduction of Christianity which 
can be conceived of.” 


Dr. Osgood, who in 1879 was chief | 
_ Medical Missionary at the Shanghai 


Hospital, wrote— 

“‘f hope I shall not be accused of egotism 
or cant when I write that in my opinion the 
use of opium is an unmitigated curse. I have 
never heard a heathen Chinaman defend the 
use or sale of opium, but on the contrary, they 
universally condemn them. The only apolo- 
a have been representatives of Christian 

Bd 


Many of the North countrymen in the 
House would know the name of David 
Hill, a well known Dissenting minister at 
York. His son gave me the following, 
and I asked him to write it down. He 
was a missionary in the centre of 
China— 


“The effect of opium smoking among the 
Chinese has again and again been depicted to 
the British public in strong and earnest 
language ; never, I think, too strong, certainly 
never too earnest. No language could fully 
picture to others: the deplorable consequences 
of opium smoking, which I myself have seen 
in China, even in the case of some of my own 
Chinere acausintances.” 


Sir J, Pease 
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That gentleman told me that when he 
went into one of the interior provinces, 
the city walls were placarded with 
papers warning the people against his 
coming, as it was the missionary 
who brought the opium trade, and who: 
brought Christianity. The two things 
were coupled together, and if we are a 
Christian people, which I trust we are, 
I trust we may take away from our- 
selves the curse of preventing the 
spread of what we believe to be the 
purest form of religion amongst these 
poor heathens. I have several more: 
quotations. Mr. Frederick Porter Smith 
founder and manager of the Hankow 
Medical Mission Hospital, Central China, 
said— 

**T wish to place on record that after an 
intimate acquaintance with the people, the 
literature, the language and the commerce of 
one large province of central China, I am. 
compelled to describe the infatuation, the 
miserable saturation of the country, the change 
of type of the character of the nation, and the 
miseries wrought upon individual habit, con- 
stitution, temper, and fortune, all exhibited in 
the course and consequences of the vice of opium 
smoking in China, as forming an unique in- 
stance cf national lunacy and suicide. No 
epidemic possession of any people or sect reads 
with such terrible details as are afforded by the 
simple story of this horror. At the same time 
I protest against gratuitious exaggeration being 
imported into the question, now able to take 
care of itself.”’ 


Dr. Pringle wrote to the Lord Mayor— 


‘‘Tf those who have spent, as I have spent, 
30 years in India, came forward on behalf 
of poor China, I am certain a weight of practi- 
cal evidence would be forthcoming which 
would swamp anything that can be opposed to 
it, and would end in the Government of India 
washing its hands of what, without doubt, in 
these days of increased education in India is 
viewed as a sad blot in the rule of a Christian 
Power.” 


Some time ago a Petition was presented 
to this House signed by all the Protestant 
missionaries in China. I will only read 
one or two extracts :— 


‘“‘ The connection of the British Government 
with the trade in this pernicious drug creates 

rejudice against us as Christian missionaries, 
os our work. It strikes the people as 
an inconsistency that while the British nation 
offers them the beneficent teaching of the 
Gospel it should, at the same time, bring to 
their shores a drug which degrades and ruins 
them.” 


They describe opiam as— 

“A great evil to China, and that the baneful. 
effects of its use cannot be easily overstated. 
It enslaves its victim, squanders his substance, 
destroys his health, weakens his mental powers; 














lessens his self-esteem, deadens his conscience, 
unfits him for his duti«s, and leads to his steady 
descent morally, socially, and physically.’’, 





That was the evidence of the mis- 
sionaries—there was astronger testimony 
even than that. It was a letter from 
Archdeacon Wolfe of theChinese Mission. 
He says— 


“ The people are being ruined by it, and it 
is indeed a lamentable spectacle to see pro- 
fessing Christian men speaking and writing in 
defence of the horrible crime. The pernicious 
results of this soul and body destroying vice 
are apparent all around. Cadaverous-looking 
faces meet one on every side, and the slovenly 
habits and the filthy appearance of the people 
generally testify too plainly to the evil it is 
working on this once industrious and energetic 

population. The rapid progress. which opium 
: smoking has made during the last 20 years 

among all classes of this population is a very 
serious:matter for us missionaries. Humanly 
speaking opium smokers are beyond the reach 
of conversion, as the vice unfits them for the 
perception of any moral or spiritual truths. Can 
the Church of Christ in England do nothing 
to influence the naticn to withdraw from the 
abominable traffic which is causing so much 
moral, spiritual, physical, ruin to this great 
people. It isa sad reflection on the Church 
of Christ in England that it seems powerless to 
influence the English people in so important a 
matter as the Indian traffic in opium. Almost 
the entire population in some places is aban- 
doned to the use of this poisonous drug. ‘The 
effects are witnessed in the extreme poverty of 
the people, in the broken down and dilapidated 
dwellings all through the village, and in the 
gross immorality which prevails amongst the 
anhabitants. Even openly and without shame 
they prostitute their wives in order to secure 
for themselves the means of indulging in 
opium smoking. Little children are sold as 
slaves and turned away from the embrace of 
their helpless mothers in order that their 
Megraded fathers may have money to buy 
opium. And this and much more may be told 
of the effects of opium smoking on the miser- 
able people; yet professed Christians in Eng- 
land see no harm in it, and openly advocate the 
abominable traffic which makes it possible, 
and comparatively easy, for the Chinese people 
to ruin themselves and their wives and children 
for time and for eternity.”’ 


It may be said, on the other side, that 
this state of things in China does not 
entirely arise from our action with 
regard to the traffic inopium. Certainly 
not, and no one for a long time has said 
that it did; but, at any rate, we 
are participators in that trade. We 
are sending 80,000 chests of opium a 
year to China, and, therefore, are help- 
ing largely to produce that state of 
things. The Indian Government are 
trying to make a profit out of that trade, 
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and although it is becoming smaller, we 
are keeping it up as much ‘as _ possible. 
There is one argument which has been 
used in this House again and again, 
I will not attempt to go into it. 
I think I hear the voice of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell). I remember 
that he said a few years ago that it was 
better that the people of China should be 
poisoned by our good opium than by the 
bad opium they produced themselves. 
That may be regarded as an argument 
by the hon. Gentleman, but I do not 
think it is one that will have the assent 
of the House. I will refer to a state- 
ment made by a well-known writer in 
a publication, the last edition of which 
I had the honour of publishing in con- 
junction with my late excellent friend 
who, I may say, was one of the greatest 
ornaments this House has ever had, the 
late Mr. John Bright. Mr. Dymond, in 
his Hssays on Morality, says— 

‘Tf I were to sell a man arsenic or a pistol, 
knowing that the buyer wants to commit 
murder, should I not be a bad man? If I letia 
house, knowing that the renter wanted it for 
purposes of wickedness, am I an _ innocent 
man?” 

Mr. Dymond treats the argument that 
if we did not do it some one else would, 
as follows :— 

‘Upon such reasoning you might rob a 
traveller on the road, if you knew that at the 
next turning a foot pad was waiting to plunder 
him. To sell property or goods for bad 
purposes because if you do not do it some one 
else will, is like selling slaves because you 
thought it criminal to keep them in bondage.’’ 


Now, Sir, I have done with the case of 
China, which I have only used as an 
illustration of what the traffic in opium 
does. I have not said we could get the 
Chinese Government to alter their plans. 
I have not said we propuse to try to get 
the Chinese Government to doso. My 
case is that we ought to put our house 
in order, that we ought to have clean 
hands in regard to this business, and 
it does not make the slightest difference 
to us as to what we ought to do when 
it is said that China now grows opium 
for herself. Let us, if we can, be moral 
and do what is right, independent of all 
other considerations. I now come to 
Burma. There can be no doubt that 
we introduced the opium trade into 
Burma. An official Report of the 
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Government in 1870, states that “Opium 
eating is not a Burma habit: it is a new 
vice.” The Report of the Burma 
Baptist Missionary Convention in 1866, 
states that— 

‘¢*The Burmese, as a race, were remarkably 
free from the use of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs 50 years ago.” 


The Rev. C. Bennett said— 


‘*When I first arrived in the country in 

1830, opium was rarely used, and almost entirely 
confined to Chinamen. There were, however, 
a few Burmese who used it, and they were 
looked upon by their countrymen as outcasts, 
and worse than thieves,”’ 
It is said that we are trying to prevent 
the use of this drug in the opium 
houses, that we have ceased to licence 
a great number of them, but still the 
number of opium houses in Burma is 
almost kept up, and the smaller number 
of houses by selling to others vend 
almost as much opium as was formerly 
sold by the larger number. A late 
traveller in Burma states :— 

**It is perfectly true that there is only one 
opium shop in the Akyab district dealing 
directly with the Government. Bat this 
opium shop distributes the Government opium 
to many hundreds of other shops. I myself 
saw yesterday at Akyab 50 of these dens in 
less than 45 minutes. The number of smokers 
in each den was from four to eight. ‘The 
great majority of them were Burmese. These 


’ 60 dena lay all around one of the chief Police 


Stations of the district, and within a gun shot 
of the Custom House. Mr. Htoonkyawoo told 
me that his estimate of the number of dens in 
the Akyab district, the town included, was at 
least 1,000, all supplied by the one licensed 
shop which appears in the Governmert Re- 
port. If this rate is correct tke 30 shops we 
have been told so often are the only ones in 
Burma represent 30,000 others. Certainly I 
can scarcely imagine any town in China worse 
than the portion of Akyab that I visited. 
The shops lay three and four together, and 
entire streets seemed to consist to a large 
extent of these opium dens.” 


I have always wondered how any 
Member of this House can get over 
the testimony which has been so often 
read of Sir C. Aitchison, although in my 
opinion his testimony is not so strong as 
that of some of his subordinate officers. 
He shows in the Report I hold in my 
hand, but which I will not read, that the 
land is in danger of going out of culti- 
vation owing to this drug. That the 
people are emaciated by it, that it saps 
both physical and mental energies, that 
it predisposes them to disease, induces 
Sir J. Pease 
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indolent and filthy habits, destroys self- 
respect, is one of the most fertile sources 
ofzmisery, destitution, and crime, that 
it fills the gaols with men of relaxed 
frame predisposed to dysentry and 
cholera. This Report is more than con- 
firmed by those of the subsidiary officers 
who furnish information on the same 
subject. But I may be told that the 
Burmese people are weaker people con- 
stitutionally than the Chinese; but 
surely difference of constitution cannot 
account for one people being benefited 
by the drug, and the other being 
materially reduced in their moral and 
physical being. I see that in the Govern- 
ment proposals with regard to the people 
of Upper Burma, there is a Report 
signed by Lord Dufferin, C. P. Iibert, T. 
C. Hope, A. Colvin, G. Chestrey, and J. 
B. Peile. They say— 

‘* No shops whatever will be licensed for the 
sale of opium, inasmuch as all respectable: 
classes of Burmese are against legalising the 
consumption of opium in the new province. 
Any one found selling opium to persons other 
than to Chinese, or transporting opium in 
quantities above three dollars, or keeping a 
saloon for consuming opium, will be liable on 
conviction to a fine not exceeding Rs 500 or 
three months rigorous imprisonment, or both. 
As traffic in opium was absolutely prohibited 
under the Burmese Government there will be 
no hardship in thus proscribing opium deal- 
ings, 

This Report is written and signed by 
the Governor General of India, the very 
country for which we are trying to keep 
up the opium revenue. I think I have 
proved that this traffic has done great 
damage both in Burma and in China; 
and I say the time has come when we 
ought to wash our hands of any partici- 
pation in a traffic which produces so. 
much moral and material injury. I do 
not propose to deal with the damage 
done to the people of India. That point 
wil be taken up by my hon. Friend 
who is to follow me. We know the 
effects that have been produced, not 
only in those places but amongst those 
who have gone forth to our colonies in 
different parts of the worid. Only the 
other day a very curious piece of fresh 
evidence came to my notice. In 
the month of March, meetings were 
held in the City of Amsterdam: for the 
purpose of inducing the Dutch Govetn- 
ment to put a stop to the opium trade 
in Java. Java, in 1815, had an English 
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Governor, Sir Stamford Raffles, who put 
down the opium trade by decree. In 
1816 it was opened again by protests 
from Bengal. The Dutch Government 
rule in Java over 22,000,000 of people, 
amongst whom are 250,000 Chinese. 
Services were held in Amsterdam 
at nearly every church, and meetings 
were held for the purpose of impressing 
upon the 
necessity of stopping this iniquitous 
trade, which, as 1 have already shown, 
was re-opened in consequence of pro- 
tests from the Bengal Government. In 
California there are, as we know, a large 
number of Chinese, and there was a 
municipal law for the suppression of the 
vice of opium smoking. That law 
afterwards became a Statute of the State 
of California. It enacted that—- 

‘‘ Every person who opens or maintains, to 
be resorted to by other persons, any place 
where opium or any of its preparations is sold 
or given away to be smoked at such place ; and 
any person who at such place ezells or gives 
away any opium or its said preparations to be 
there smoked or otherwise used; and every 
person who visits or resorts to any such place for 
the purpose of smoking opium orits said prepara- 
tions is guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding 500 dollars, or by imprisonment 
in the county gaol not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment.”” 
These people have taken the bull by the 
horns and endeavoured to put an end by 
law toa vice which was deteriorating 
and demoralising their population. 
Having now dealt with Java and 
California, I come nearer home. The 
other day I had a call from a gentleman 
who was lately a member of the Victoria 
Government at Melbourne. He showed 
me this letter, addressed to him on leay- 
ing Australia,:— 

“My Chinese friends, who are working with 
me to secure the removal of the opium curse, 
desire me to take this opportunity of wishing 
you ‘fair wind and favourable tide’ both on 
your voyage to the land of your fathers and 
on your return to this, the land of your 
adoption ; and I thank you very cordially for 
the warm sympathy, wise counsels, and 
powerful assistance yon have rendered the 
cause of our suffering countrymen ever since 
the commencement of the movement for the 


Dutch Government the. 
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prohibition of the accursed traffic in this and | : i 
moment, to depreciate the very dis- 
you have done, we feel sure that you will be 


the adjacent colonies. But much as we know 
only too glad to do much more to forward the 
cause of the poor victims, wherever and when- 
ever opportunity offer you ; we thought, there- 
fore, that as you are proceeding to the United 
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Kingdom, which still holds the key to the + 
whole situation, we would be failing in our 
daty if we do not entrust you with the prayérs 
and tears of the thousands of victims, in this 
colony alone, who are held spell-bound by this 
fell-destroyer. You yourself have seen its 
terrible havoc in your midnight visits, and 
can therefore make far more forceful repre- 
sentations to the Powers that be, than any 
description of mine.” 

That letter is signed by a Chinese gentle- 
man, one of the leading Chinese Christian 
men in Australia. What is the history of 
the deputation to Mr. Deakin, who was. 
then a Member of the Government in 
Victoria? These gentlemen who com- 
pose the deputation speak in exactly 
the same way as our missionaries in 
China speak. The Rev. Mr. Allen 
speaks similarly, and so does Canon 
Parker and another English gentleman. 
Then what does Mr. Deakin, speaking 
for the Government, say in reply to this 
deputation? I dare not read, whatI 
should like to read, some extracts from 
the speeches on this occasion, as I feel 
Iam occupying the time of the House. 
The Governor says— 

“There was but one feeling amongst the Go- 
vernment on the subject. He did not think, 
however, that the sam ,of £20,000, or, to be 
correct, £18,000 a year was a sum to be depre- 
ciated, and he did not think that Parliament. 
or the Government would be called upon to 
throw away that sum unless occasion ‘justified 
it. In this case the moral weight which 
attached to the objections to the traffic, which 
had .been properly termed infernal, made the- 
point one about which there could not he the- 
slightest difference of opinion.” 


Thereupon the Government of Mel- 
bourne addressed a letter to the other 
colonies asking them to co-operate in 
their representations, in order to put 
an absolute prohibition upon the sale of 
opium in those colonies. Sir, I cannot 
understand how right hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, and 
hon. Gentlemen here, can come down to 
this House after all that testimony from 
China, and all that testimony from other 
parts of the world which I have read, 
and say that there can be any justifica- 
tion of this opium trade, except it is 


| used for recognised and legitimate pur- 


poses. It would not be for me, for one 
tinguished Indian services of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Evesham 
Division (Sir Richard Temple). His 
name will eyer be associated with 
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- Indian history ; and with regard to my 
hon. Friend behind me (Sir George 
Campbell), I must make a_ similar 
observation. But Sir Cecil Beadon, 
in his evidence before the Committee 
which dealt with this subject, says 
that the Indian Government looks 
for revenue, and he does not hesitate to 
say that the consequences of the opium 
trade do not come before the Indian 
Government. Indian officials in this 
House generally take that view. They 
tell us there are people who consume 
opium with great advantage to them- 
selves. I do not believe it for a moment. 
Bat they tell us so, and they think they 
have seen it. The medical evidence is 
entirely on the other side; but, even tf 
it be so, the proportion of those who 
receive benefit from the use of opium is 
infinitely small compared with the thou- 
sands upon thousands who are de- 
moralised by it. China has made a 
Treaty with America prohibiting the im- 
portation of opium; England has made 
a Treaty with the Corea prohibiting 
opium. I am not going into the question 
of our Treaties or our commerce, as I see 
my time is limited; but it is a fact that our 
trade with China has not increased at 
all during many years past. It is 
less than it was in 1868. We have 
a trade with Japan; we have been 
prohibited by our Treaty to introduce 
opium into Japan. Our trade with 
Japan in 1868 was £1,200,000; our 
trade in 1889 was £4,000,000. I believe 
we are standing very much in our own 
light in regard to this traffic. If the 
£11,000,000 in silver which China pays 
us for opium were paid to us for goods 
from Manchester or Leeds the results 
would be very much more beneficent, 
and it would be very much better for this 
country. I shall now endeavour to 
touch on the Malwa question, and I 
will tell the House why I have 
incorporated the Malwa Duty in my 
resolution. I have done it for this 
purpose: I find, from the Report 
on the Moral and Material Progress 
' of India in 1888-89, that the native 
States engaged in the cultivation and 
production of opium so arranged 


and managed it as to safeguard the 

British Revenue, and in exchange for this 

service they received compensation in 

money or in some other form. What 
Sir J. Pease 
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has been the course of the Malwa Duty ? 
The Malwa Duty was 650 rupees; it 
was raised to 700 rupees, again reduced 
to 650 rupees, and now is 600 rupees 
perchest. In 1880-81 there was a trade 
of 46,000 chests ; in 1889-90 it got down 
to 30,000; and it is now down to 28,000 
chests. By lowering the duty we get 
more transit duty on opium, to poison 
still more people, although we get less 
money for doing so, A late traveller 
in Rajpootana says— 

‘The condition of the people is deplorable. 
The Rajpoots were called a people fit to succeed 
the English. The poppy grows on their finest 
land. Instead of food being grown and stored 
in good years, the poppy is in possession.” 
The last famine in Rajpootana was owing 
in great measure to this cause. Opium 
takes up the cotton and food lands. 
Lately cotton and food are turning out 
the poppy, aud food has gone down 
25 per cent in price. What do the 
Governors of Native States get out of 
the trade? The selling price in 1888 
and 1889 was ‘1,120 rupees per chest. 
The Pass Duty was 650 rupees. The 
cost to the Indian Government over 
10 years has been 390 rupees, or, 
latterly, 410 rupees the chest; but, 
taking it at 390 rupees, we walk off 
with about £1,320,000, and hand over 
to these natives for their opium about 
£180,000. I do not think we are doing 
them a very great kindness, so far as the 
Pass Duty is concerned, in promoting 
the cultivation. Of course, the native 
Princes get a higher rate out of the land 
which is devoted to the cultivation of 
the poppy than when it is devoted to 
other crops. But there isa Memorandum, 
I see, by Dr. Keegan, who says— 

“‘ The results of the depression of the opium 
trade in Malwa are far-reaching. ‘The means 
of livelihood of alarge body of cultivators who 
find themselves unable, with the low prices 
obtainable for the produce, to defray the ex- 
penses of cultivation and to pay the heavy 
State opium assessment are seriously affected, 
whils the States whose revenues depend largely 
on their opium assessments are likely to find 
them considerably diminished.” 


Even with regard to Malwa we do not 
seem to be doing the people a very great 
kindness Ly levying a duty of even 600 
rupees. These people are starving on 
the opium land ; they are in a very poor 
condition, and they are demoralised. 
Well, now, I come to that more difficult 
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part of my subject, and I own it is the 
most difficult—the Indian Revenue. The 
largest revenue that ever was obtained 
from opium by the Indian Government 
was in the year 1880-1, when they 
received from both sources, the transit 
duty, and the other source of revenue, 
cultivation, Rx8,451,000, from Bengal 
cultivation and the Malwa Pass Duty. 
The largest value during that period of 
the rupee was 1s. 8d., so that our Indian 
Revenue was over £7,000,000. But that 
Revenue has fallen very steadily. In 1888 
and 1889 the two revenues together made 
Rx5,900,000, instead of Rx8,400,000, or 
about £4,500,000. The Budget Estimate 
telegraphed the other day put the sum at 
Rx5,300,000, or £3,989,000; you may 
call it £4,000,000, and that is the figure 
with which my Motion practically has to 
deal. This isa very awkward item in 
Indian finance. At least £2,000,000 has 
been drawn out of Stock in the last three 
years in order to keep up these revenues 
to about £4,000,000. That is about 
£500,000 a year that has been drawn out 
of Stock, which reduces the figures of the 
factors we have to deal with to about 
£2,500,000. But the amount in advances 
for cultivation in India is, I believe, 
even upwards of £2,000,000. The 
amount of capital invested in Stock is 
above £1,000,000. If you deduct the 
interest on that Stock and advanced 
for cultivation and the capital value 
of the works, you further decrease the 
sum with which we have to deal. I 
do not believe a wise accountant would 
put the Indian revenue at the present 
moment at more than £3,500,000, at the 
very outside. And that is the figure 
with which we have to deal, and it is for 
that amount we are doing so much mis- 
chief to mankind. Now, with regard to 
the Indian Revenue, Iam very glad to see 
a surplus in 1890-91 of about £2,000,000. 
In 1889-90 there was very nearly the 
same surplus. It is a large surplus, and 
I have no doubt there are many uses in 
India for that surplus, But I think the 
Indian Revenue from this source is a 
doomed revenue. A Consular Report 
from Wanchoo, circulated to-day, states 
that, though the consumption of opium 
has increased, the consumption of Indian 
opium has very much decreased. What 
do our own people say? In the Report 
‘ on the Moral and Material Progress of 
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India for 1881-82, they say the poppy is 
being slowly replaced by the potato and 
sugar-cane— 

“The system of advances is reported to be 
the chief inducement to the cultivator to grow 
so precarious and troublesome a crop as the 
poppy. ‘lhe efforts of the sub-agent to extend 
the poppy cultivation in Agra, Muttra, and 
Aligarh were not attended with success.’’ 


Sir Evelyn Baring in 1885 said a 
diminishing revenue might be expected. 
This was true, though the fact was not 
mentioned that it had sometimes been 
necessary to increase the number of cul- 
tivators in order to prevent a diminu- 
tion of the area cultivated. The Indian 
Government has had to bear a reduc- 
tion of the revenue from opium from 
£7,000,000 to £4,000,000, and I think it 
is reducible to about £3,500,000. The 
value of the drug has gonedown consider- 
ably, and the quantity offered for sale has 
also gone down considerably. When I 
come to look at the finance of India there 
are several things which attract attention. 
One is the large amount which is con- 
stantly being placed annually on the 
revenue, which any Corporation, or other 
body, dealing with funds would place to 
capital and discharge over a series of 
years. The expense of the’ Army of 
India in 1881-82, after the Afghan War 
was 13,000,000 tens of rupees; in 
1884-85 it was 16,000,000 tens of rupees ; 
and in 1888-89 it was 20,000,000 tens of 
rupees. Therefore, the Indian Army 
alone has cost us £5,000,000 sterling 
more than it did after the Afghan War. 
Those who know anything about the 
Indian Army have always stated that 
very great economies could be effected 
and maintained without detriment, but 
with advantage to that force. There are 
points in connection with the Indian 
Army which, any man knows, ought to 
be attended to, and every man in India 
who has borne the name of a distin- 
guished soldier has advocated econo- 
mies and changes My hon. Friend and 
relative, the Member for the City, (Sir 
R. N. Fowler), has placed on the Paper 
an addition to my Motion if it comes 
to be the substantive Question rela- 
tive to subsidies from this country. 
I have always advocated that if we ask 
in this House the Indian Government 
to make a sacrifice on moral grounds, we 
ought to do as we did in connection with 
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the slavery question—meet them by 
some subsidy. My hon. Friend has, 
however, drawn his Resolution a little 
too wide. If my Motion comes to be 
the substantive Motion, I think we should 
amend his by saying, “ This House is of 
opinion that such annual grants shovld 
be made to the Government of India as 
the then probable amount of deficit and 
the then circumstances of Indian finance 
seem to require.” I do not think the 
Indian Government can look, as I am 
sure they do not look, for a long con- 
tinuation of this opium revenue; but 
the more I have looked into the question 
the more am I convinced that India 
itself would be a great gainer by doing 
away with a trade which demoralises its 
population, and certainly adds very much 
in many ways to its expenses and its 
charges. I trust I have proved that this 
trade in which we are engaged is the 
curse of China, has been and is, I am 
afraid, still the curse of Burma. My 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) will prove it is the curse of 
India, It is being rooted out because 
it .has been a curse in Australia; 
the Dutch are anxious to root it out 
because it is a curse in Java; and it is 
a curse to the American population in 
California. I have shown that every 
thinking man in whose opinion we place 
confidence—that certainly all the heads 
of our Christian churches—look upon 
this question as I look upon it— 
as a question of Christianity. I have 
also shown that the revenue for 
India is an uncertain one, that it 
is fading away, that the crop occu- 
pies good ground which ought to be 
devoted to more legitimate trade, and 
I trust I have shown it is a disgrace 
to Christianity. I am not advocating 
any breach of faith with those native 
Princes who have so often been loyal to 
the English Crown. I do not know 
what are the Treaties, or what may be 
the nature of the Agreements. I 
have not yet made use of the argu- 
ment that there is a _ legitimate 
trade which would compensate ‘us 
in; some degree for the abandonment 
_of, the illegitimate trade. Surely 


we might do a legitimate trade to the 

extent of many hundreds of thousands 

of pounds by producing opium for medi- 

cal use in India, to supply our legi- 
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timate trade at home and abroad! 
At the present moment medical re- 
quirements are supplied almost. en- 
tirely by Turkey or Persian opium, the 
Indian opium being manufactured en- 
tirely for Chinese consumption. I 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government 
and to the House to do away with this 
horrible traffic, which is demoralising 
and destructive to mankind. I appeal 
on the ground of those laws which ought 
to regulate the dealings of mankind ; 
and I appeal on still higher grounds. 
I appeal on a ground which is not often 
urged in this House, but a ground on 
which I believe I shall have the sym- 
pathy of a large number of Members in 
this House—the Christian ground. We 
call ourselves a Christian country, and I 
trust we shall long remain one. Many 
of my hon. Friends on the opposite side 
of the House maintain a State Church 
because they hold what I consider a 
beautiful ideal— that as a nation we 
acknowledge a Supreme Being and wor- 
ship Him. In this House we have prayers 
read every day, and we pray that God’s 
Kingdom will come upon earth. If we 
go on with this opium trade, we are 
not spreading God’s Kingdom ; we are 
spreading the kingdom of the devil. The 
evidence is strong in favour of the 
Motion which I have ventured to bring 
forward, and I pray that this House, in 
its wisdom, may see right to put an 
end to this traffic, which I have en- 
deavoured to describe in language which 
I believe to be true. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House is of opinion that the system by 
which the Indian Opium Revenue ‘is raised is 
morally indefensible, and would urge upon the 
Indian Government that they should cease to 
grant licences for the cultivation of the poppy 
and sale of opium in British India, except to 
supply the legitimate demand for medical pur- 
poses, and they should at the same time take 
measures to arrest the transit of Malwa opium 
through British  territory,’—(Sir Joseph 
Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 

Questioa proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

(10.8.) Mr. MARK STEWART 


(Kirkcudbright): After the very ex- 
haustive speech of my hon. Friend I 
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need not trouble the House at greater 
length than I can possibly avoid. In 
1875 I brought forward a Motion for the 
gradual diminution of this trade, and had 
that Resolution been carried we should 
have been saved a great many heart- 
‘burnings and great difficulty in this 
question. To-night we approach a 
Resolution of a much more drastic 
character, and one which may possibly 
not commend itself to every Member 
in this House. I have submitted the 
Resolution which .appears in my name 
on the Paper because I believe it to be a 
thoroughly practical one, and one which 
would have commended itself to the 
majority in the House. But having 
the honour to second the Motion, I 
wish to say a few words in its support. 
The point to which special attention is 
directed is this : That while the Govern- 
ment of India assert in this House 
that the opium revenue is diminishing, 
and that they are doing what they can 
to put down the opium traffic, we find 
a@ very much larger consumption of 
opium is taking place. If I take the 
instance of Lucknow I find that in the 
year 1883-84 there were only 12 
shops licensed for opium smoking; in 
1885-86 they were reduced to six, and in 
1887-88 to three;, but, on the other 
hand, the consumption in those shops 
very considerably increased, namely, 
from 36,000 toles in 1883-84. to 41,000 
toles in 1885-86, and to 64,000 toles in 
1887-88. This very large increase in 
the consumption of opium has nothing to 
do with China ; and that statement must 
fill us. with alarm and consternation. 
The only remedy for such a state of 
things is the suppression of the with- 
drawal of the manufactured goods. 
Opium smoking is considered a disgrace. 
It is said the only thing that saves the 
nation from utter extirpation at once is 
the virtue of their women, and if a 
woman smokes it is considered such an 
unrighteous and unholy thing that even 
opium smokers are dead against that 
view. I wish to direct attention to the 
case of Akyab, the capital of Arracan, in 
Lower Burma. They go abont the 
country and establish centres, following 
the three great lines of railway. It was 
one of the strictest rules under the late 
King Theobald that no person should 
be allowed to smoke or chew opium, and 
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that rule was rigidly enforced. Now we 
| find that the consumption of opium in 
the district ruled by him had decreased 
largely, while in Burma it was rapidly 
on the increase. In Lower Burma the 
smoking of opium has increased since last 
year, and there is a very large increase 
in the amount consumed by the popula- 
tion over which this country bears rule. 
Now we are told. by Government docu- 
ments that opium is only sold to the 
Chinese, but that is not the case at all. 
I have seen numbers of Burmese go 
openly into the shops and buy opium. I 
have many cases on record where the 
consumption of opium is encouraged 
among persons who have not known its 
delights and pleasures before. These 
are at first given opium of much milder 
character and not so strong as other 
kinds, and after becoming accustomed 
and habituated to smoking this then 
they are given the opium of British 
India. There can be no doubt of the 
great facilities which are given now for 
the sale ef opium among the native 
populations of India. Till recently there 
was little opium, comparatively speak- 
ing, used in India. There was a little 
used in the Punjab. But now it is caleu- 
lated that something like 122,000 cases 
are consumed annually by the native 
population. That shows the enormous. 
increase that is going on in the manu- 
facture of opium. To curtail the 
facilities at present existing for its 
manufacture would not be so hard on 
the people as some persons might be 
disposed to think. There isan enormous 
quantity of the best land under the 
cultivation of the poppy, and a great. 
deal of labour is required. Now, that 
labour could be utilised in growing food 
and cotton. Many parts of India, we 
know, are extremely cold, and the 
people are in.a bad way when they 
cannot obtain warm clothes. It would 
conduce to the health of the ‘people 
to put down the cultivation of the 
poppy in favour of the cultivation of 
cotton. We have an enormous amount 
of testimony as to the condition of the 
people owing to the opium trade, and we 
cannot question the value of these autho- 
rities. These men know the) habits of 
the people, and.can get at the popular 
mind and the popular wishes in a far 
better manner than ever before. Their 
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‘unanimous opinion is that so long as the 
opium trade continues great evils will 
exist, and they are most anxious to do 
away with the whole thing. They say 
that it is a very grave state of affairs 
that we who set up to be the most 
civilised nation in the world should set 
such a bad example to these people, and 
that we are fast losing our character in 
all parts of the East. It is absolutely 
impossible to remedy this state of affairs 
as long as this opium trade exists. We 
should not make the natives bad by 
bringing in opium amongst them, but 
should encourage them to higher aspira- 
tions founded on better principles, and 
should introduce trade not mixed up 
with opium, and bring the people to truer 
lights. Some people say, “ Well, after 
all, we have the consumption of alcohol at 
home to consider and get rid of before we 
go to India about the opium.” [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Butthe two things are quite 
different. The quantity of opium which 
would poison the whole population of 
London is 20 cases, whereas 20 cases 
of alcohol would only perhaps cause a 
few people to be locked up. Then, 
opium is despised among the people who 
employ it most. Again, the Government 
is not so mixed up with the sale of 
alcohol as it is with opium. If the 
Government were so much connected 
with the manufacture of distilled spirits 
an this country as they are with the 
manufacture of opium we should hear 
a great deal about it. But they do 
encourage the trade in opium. There 
are officials to examine the opium and 
pick out the good stuff. The bad lots 
are sold through India. The Chinese 
have a strange prejudice against us, and 
when I see that I say that something 
must be wrong. This is owing to the 
opium trade, and it is our duty to 
remove that prejudice. If we remove 
that prejudice they will enter more 
easily into commercial relations with 
this country. If we put a stop to the 
opium traffic we should have fewer 
people in our gaols and fewer people in 
our Lunatic Asylums. I think I might 
just mention another intoxicant—gamja 
—the manufacture of which has als» 
increased, but I do not propose to go into 
that. Another point is this: It is often 
said the carriers in India are bet- 
ter for the use of opium; but the fact 
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is, that those who have never had a 
dose of opium are better bearers than 
those men who are addicted to its use, 
and who without it would simply fall 
down and be unable to proceed another 
yard. Then with regard to fever, it is 
said by those experienced with the fever 
and malaria districts that those who do 
not eat or smoke opium are much 
safer than those who do. -Just one 
word before I sit down upon our settle- 
ments and colonies, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai. The Local Govern- 
ment derive a large revenue from the 
sale and manufacture of this drug in 
these places; but in Rajpootana, where 
no opium is allowed to be sold, the 
state of things is much healthier. In 
regard to these settlements, a very 
remarkable movement took place on the 
17th July in last year. A great number 
of the merchants met together to 
forward Petitions to the House of 
Commons of the British Parliament 
praying for the prohibition of the 
growth, manufacture, and sale of opium. 
That Petition was signed by 1,000 
persons in a few hours, and amongst 
them ‘were. many opium smokers. I 
would also like to say a word about 
the opium farms of Singapore, because 
we are told the Government are doing 
all they can to discountenance the 
further sale of opium. These opium 
farms are tenanted by Chinese, and, as 
they are very poor tenants, the Govern- 
ment have lowered the terms to enable 
them to carry on their farming opera- 
tions, which does not look like -dis- 
countenancing the sale of opium. From 
Hong Kong the people have peti- 
tioned the House of Commons to 
pass a stern law prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of opium there. Another 
Petition was against the use of, the 
Chinese contract system. One China- 
man takes a contract, in consequence of 
which we are told there is only one 
contract ;: but this man may give 500 
sub-contracts or licences, and he does so. 
In many cases contracts have been given 
in order to set up this trade until it is 
now almost impossible to stop it. I beg 


to apologise for having detained the 
House so long on a subject somewhat 
old, but I am firmly persuaded that the 
growing feeling in this country is such 
boas it will force the hand of the 
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Government, and cause them to ponder 
before they allow this manufacture to 
goon. Iam strongly satisfied the feel- 
ing is a ripening one, and that at the 
next election it will be made a test 
question in many a constituency. I do 
not say this for the purpose of catching 
votes to-night, but because I am. repre- 
senting what I believe to be the grow- 
ing feeling and the demands of the 
country. 


*(10.38.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): Iam very unwilling to 
give a silent vote on this occasion, 
because, in the first place, on my own 
side I have a strong conviction, and, 
next, because I feel placed in a position 
of some delicacy in this matter. Before 
I go further I wish, in justice to my 
constituents, to. absolve a _ certain 
influential section of them of any com- 
plicity in the action I am taking, be- 
cause—and I say it with deep regret—I 
am going against the wishes of a certain 
influential and respectable section of my 
constituency. I have presented to this 
House a large number of Petitions in 
favour of the Motion before the House, 
and I have had many letters from 
highly respectable clergymen in my con- 
stituency urging me to vote for this 
Resolution. It is only a strong sense of 
duty that compels me on this occasion 
to say a few words in opposition to the 
wishes of my best friends and supporters. 
But I think it is the duty of anyone 
who thinks he can say a word in de- 
fence of the position we take up in this 
matter to get up, regardless of the con- 
sequences to himself, and to say that 
word, as I hope I shall, in a straight- 
forward manner. If all the statements 
made to-night could be proved, I should 
have no hesitation in saying I would 
follow my hon. Friend who sits below 
me into the Division Lobby ; but these 
statements aro founded on miscon- 
ceptions ; and, therefore, I shall feel it a 
duty to vote the other way. We have 
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not had trotted out to-night the state- 
ment that we force opium upon the 
Chinese. I suppose that old contention 
is now given up. [Cries of “No, no!”} 
Well, I am sorry I have started that 
hare, because I am afraid I shall have: 
to give it a little run; but, as I have 
pointed. out before, and as the offi- 
cials in charge of the Government 
of India have pointed out also, it is 
impossible for anyone now to say we 
have forced opium on the Chinese. [A 
laugh.| That laughter may be a con- 
venient method of getting rid of an in- 
convenient question; but we can show 
upon eminent authority, adopted by Lord. 
Ripon, that the opium war was a war of 
tariffs, and that the Chinese people had 
the opportunity if they liked of ex- 
cluding opium from the 300 Articles ; 
but they declined to give up the revenue, 
which they knew to be an important one, 
butone which, by giving 15 months no- 
tice, they can now put anend to. But we: 
must look at this matter from a practical 
point of view, and see what the effect: 
of giving up this revenue would have- 
upon India. I prefer to take my views 
and form my conclusions upon the 
opinions and evidence given by the 
Governor ‘Generals, and they tell us, 
and Lord Ripon, who is above all things: 
a man of sober judgment, tells us in so- 
many words that India would be bank- 
rupt if we remove the opium revenue 
from it. There is nothing more taxable 
in India, and, therefore, the only way of 
getting rid of this opium revenue would 
be to tax the people of this country 2d. 
on the Income Tax [* Hear, hear!”]: 
I am stating this as the only alternative. 
If England desires to do that they may, 
but I agree with the words of the late 
Mr. Fawcett, who said it would be in the 
highest degree absurd to spend money 
in stopping this traffic when we have at. 
our very doors round the corner a traffic 
in alcohol, from which we derive an im- 
mense revenue, and which causes far 
more widespread misery than opium ever 
did or could do. There are only two 
alternatives in dealing with this matter. » 
The one’is to prohibit opium growing im 
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India, and that would. be impossible, for 
we know that there are many large estates 
in India where the growth of opium is 
obliged to be permitted ; and to pro- 
hibit the growth of opium, and thus 
make India bankrupt, would not be any 
benefit to China, because it is a fact well- 
known that two-thirds of the opium 
used in China is grown upon Chinese 
territory. We also. know from the 
highest Chinese authorities that the 
issue of edicts against the growth 
of opium in China must _ be. taken 
in a Pickwickian sense; they are 
issued for the delectation of the 
world, but not intended to be acted on, 
or, at all events, they have never been 
acted upon. If acted upon, I should like 
to know of any authentic case of a 
Chinaman being beheaded or put to 
death for breaking thelaw. The second 
alternative is to allow free trade in 
opium, to allow it to be grown freely and 
unreservedly throughout the whole 
country, and, that would mean the de- 
moralisation of the whole of India, as the 
people would at once largely grow it for 
their own domestic consumption.. We 
have heard a good deal about opium 
absorbing fine land that might otherwise 
be used to good purposes. The fact is, 
that this land is also used for other pur- 
poses, as a crop of rice is invariably taken 
off the land before the opium crop is 
gathered; therefore the land does grow 
other things as well as opium. I think 
that those who have argued this ques- 
tion have not sufficiently considered it. 
What is the opium grown in India 
according to population? Habitual con- 
sumers of opium might use ten-parts 
of an ounce a day, but there is not 
enough opium grown in the country to 
demoralise so vast a population. What 
is the cdse with China? Sir Robert 
Hart told us that only 1 per cent. of the 
population of China smoke opium ; and 
even if India imports ten times as much 
as she grows, the total supply would only 
account for 10. per. cent. of the popula- 
tion. - I leave the political aspects of the 
case, because those I am not so qualified 
to.discuss, but I think I am entitled to 
say & word about the medical aspects of 
opium, because my labours in medicine 
have been devoted to the consideration 
of jdrugs and their properties, and I 
have taken the opportunity of getting 
Dr. Farquharson 
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the best assistance I could, and consult- 
ing the best authorities as to the effects 
of opium. One difficulty about the con- 
sideration of this question is, that I think 
many persons who..talk about the 
use of Indian opium fancy they are 
getting the same thing as the Turkish 
drug from Smyrna. We know very well 
that the Indian drug is of such weak 
effect that it is never used in medicine in 
this country, there is no market for it. 
If you restrict the growth of the opium 
in India you would get no. revenue at 
all, for the drug is too weak to be of any 
benefitin medicine, and when opium is used 
for smoking it is used as an extract. 
It is mixed with a number of other 
things which bear the same relation to 
opium that a glass ‘of whisky toddy 
would bear to the spirit which was 
previously put into the glass. I do not 
know if any hon. Member has ever seen 
@ person smoking opium.: The quantity 
he uses is extremely small—a piece no 
larger than the tip of the finger is put 
into the pipe ; the smoker takes one or 
two whiffs, enough to give him a pleasur- 
able feeling and send him into a comfort- 
able sleep. Very often the smoker, 
having for a time.forgotten his troubles, 
rouses up again very: little the worse for 
his indulgence. Whisky and opium 
are very much alike in their double 
action. Small doses are stimulative and 
restorative, but large doses are narcotic. 
It is in small doses for its stimulating 
effect that opium is taken, and there is 
a great difference between eating opium 
and smoking it—just the difference 
there is between chewing and smoking 
tobacco. If you chew tobacco you get a 
greater amount of the narcotic injurious 
principle into the system than you do if 
you smoke it, and it is the same with 
opium. Medical authorities have held 
that morphia, which is the active 
principle of opium, is not volatilised by 
heat at all, so that the smoke when 
carried into the lungs does not carry 
with it any of the active principle. I 
am sure the hon. Member for the Ilke- 
ston Division. (Sir W. Foster)—who 
seems to have been deserted by his 
medical colleagues, and who, therefore, 
has not the benefit of their advice in 
this matter—will confirm me in what I 


say about the medical aspects of the: 


case. He cannot help doing it. 
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The political aspect of the case is a 
totally different thing. The physical 
vigour of people who eat opium has 
been disparaged. I know nothing about 
the Chinese, but I have travelled in 
Rajpootana, and I am bound to saya 
finer, more manly, vigorous, and splendid 
set of people I never met. We are also 
told of the terrible evils of opium eating 
in Burma, but a more charming people 
I never saw in my life than the Bur- 
mese. I go further, and am prepared to 
say that opium in small doses as a tonic 
or restorative is of considerable value in 
preventing ague. My hon. Friend who 
proposed this Motion said he could not 
believe that any persors could take 
opium with advantage. Let me men- 
tion a circumstance which came under 
my own observation. I was dining with 
a poor friend of mine, a man who was in 
consumption. He got through the 
early part of the dinner very well, but 
began to flag about the middle. He 
went out, and when he returned he said 
to me, “Do you know what I went away 
for? I went away to give myself a 
subcutaneous injection of morphia.” 
When he came back he was cheerful, 
and was stimulated in a way I am sure 
no small dose of alcohol or a tonic 
could have stimulated him. I have 
not the least hesitation in saying 
that a moderate use of this stimu- 
lant preserved that poor man’s life 
certainly for a year or two. I was 
very much surprised to hear from 
the hon. Baronet who introduced the 
Motion that opium was a worse evil 
than alcohol. I certainly admit with 
the hon. Baronet that the opium smoker, 
lying in a state of quiet, dreamy satisfac- 
tion, is quite useless, but he is not abso- 
lutely mischievous. He does not get 
up and beat his wife or kick her to 
death with his heavy boots. There is 
no crime that I am aware of specially 
connected with the use of opium. [ 
should like to say most strongly that 
opium does not cause any of those de- 
structions of tissue which alcohol does, 
and therefore, however much a man 
may suffer from the great evil of the 
excessive use of opium, there is still 
hope for him if he pulls up at last in his 
mischievous course. The same cannot 
be said of the alcohol drinker, If he 
amends he finds himself in a much 
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worse physical condition than he was 
before he began to drink excessively. 
His liver and kidneys are crumpled and 
shrivelled, his heart is wrong, the tissue 
of his body has physically degenerated, 
and he dies a victim of the secondary 
results of that degeneration. I do not 
wish to detain the House any longer. I 
have shown the House that even the 
worst and most hopeless opium-eater 
may return to health. Some time agoI 
heard of the case of an old woman 
living in a low district who died at 
the age of 90, and who had been in 
the habit of taking some 200 or 
300 ounces of opium per diem— 
paneer yc course I mean grains. 

et she carried on a laborious life, and 
died in the full odour of sanctity at the 
age of 90 years. And now I conclude. 
I have tried to prove that, as regards the 
Indian trade, the Chinese are practically 
in the position of local option—they can 
prohibit the introduction of the drug; 
that the evil effects of opium have been 
enormously exaggerated, and,’ thirdly, 
that the abandonment of the revenue 
derived from this source would make 
India bankrupt. Some part of the case, 
of course, depends on official evidence, 
and there are some people who think 
that official statements must necessarily 
be tainted. Ihave read statements to 
that effect; but I do not believe that an 
English gentleman drops all his veracity 
at his office door, and we are, in my 
opinion, bound to accept these statements 
from high-minded eminent officers who 
rule with honour and distinction various 
foreign lands under our sway. I think, 
too, that the Mover and Seconder of this 
Resolution may take some comfort from 
the belief that in 30 or 40 years matters 
will come round to the way they would 
wish, and the Chinese will grow all 
their own opium and want none from 
India, and thus there will come a natural 
end to a condition of things we deplore, 
but which, I think, is not so bad as has 
been represented. 


*(11.2.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): I 
believe the House will expect from 
Her Majesty’s Government. some. state- 
ment in answer to the strong appeals 
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addressed to the Government by hon. 
Members, although I very much regret 
that the task has fallen to me instead of 
to my right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for India (Sir J. Gorst) to make 
that reply.. Still, I think I shall be able 
to satisfy the House that the Government 
of India is not bent upon demoralising 
the people of India and China by carry- 
ing on the opium trade, that all possible 
efforts are made to control and curtail 
this traffic with a view to restrain the 
consumption of the drug among their 
own subjects in India, and towards a 
gradual reduction of the export to 
China. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Barnard Castle Division does not 
now for the first or second time raise 
this question, and no one can doubt the 
entire earnestness and sincerity with 
which he has taken up this question. 
His sole wish is to remove what he 
thinks is a blot upon our national 
character, and to stop what he considers 
is a source of great mischief to all the 
people concerned. I entirely recognise 
his honourable object and his disinter- 
ested efforts to accomplish it; and if I 
demur at all to his statements of fact 
and point out the impracticability of the 
ehanges he proposes to introduce, I can 
assure him that in doing so I 
in no way depreciate his motives or 
doubt the nobility of the object 
he has at heart. It is quite true, as he 
has said, that there is among the public 
@ growing interest in this question. I 
know that the public mind is more 
stirred in relation to this matter than I 
ever remember it to have been in for- 
mer years; butI also think that, to a 
large extent, an artificial mterest has 
been created, and the public mind has 
been influenced by many impassioned 
appeals that are not quite consistent with 
the real facts of the case. I judge this 


from many statements I have read and 


from a great many letters which have 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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appeared in the public Press. Into these 
I will not enter at any length, but the 
House will remember that there is one 
allegation constantly made that we force 
our Indian opium on the Chinese. Now, 
that is not the fact, and the statement. 
has been disproved over and over again. 
In former Debates it has been shown 
that in negotiating the Treaty of Tien- 
Tsin Lord Elgin expressly disclaimed to. 
his secretary, who conducted the nego- 
| tiations, any intention of requiring the 
Chinese to imsert the article of 
Indian opium. It was entirely because 
the Chinese Ministers considered that 
they could not dispense with it 
that opium was an article included 
in the tariff. [“No, no!”] If 
that is doubted I can prove my state- 
ment from the Despatch from the Go- 
vernment of India, presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1882. In this Despatch to the 
Secretary of State there is included a 
statement from Mr. Lay, the Chinese 
Secretary to Lord Elgin’s Mission. He 
says— 

“All the negotiations at Tien-Tsin passed 
through me. Not one word upon either side 
was ever said about opium from first to last. 
The revision of the tarff and the adjustment 
of all questions affecting our trade were 
designedly left for after deliberation and 
arrangement, and it was agreed that for that 
purpose the Chinese High Commissioner 
should meet Lord Elgin at Shanghai in the 
following winter. In the meantime,” Mr. Lay 
continues, “the preparation of the tariff 
devolved upon me at the desire of the Chinese 
no less than Lord Elgin. When I came to 
‘opium’ I inquired what course they proposed 
to take in respsct to it. The answer was, ‘We 
have resolved to put it into the tariff as yang 
yoh’ (foreign medicine). I urged a moderate 
duty in view of the cost of collection, which 
was agreed to. This represents with strict 
accuracy the amount of ‘ extortion’ resorted 
to.” 


From that time to this it has rested om 
that footing. The Chinese at any time 
may terminate the Treaty on giving 12 
months’ notice, and to protect them- 
selyes they may increase the duty 
to any extent they please, or they 
may exclude it altogether. This, I 
think I may say: that if the Chinese 
Government thought proper to raise 
the duty to a prohibitive extent, or shut 
out the article altogether, this country 
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would not expend £1 in powder and 
shot or lose the life of a soldier in an 
‘attempt to force the opinion upon the 
Chinese. I deny that our wars with 
China were on account of opium; our 
quarrels with the Chinese were on 
account of trade generally. Opium was 
only one item, and war was carried on in 
order to open China to trade generally, 
not for the trade in opium. The hon. 
Baronet condemns the practice of the 
Indian Government in respect to opium 
entirely, and in this he differs from the 
line taken on former occasions, by which 
he regarded the system provided in 
Western India in respect to the levying 
of duty on opium as comparatively 
unobjectionable. I am not concerned to 
weigh the difference in degrees of 
morality of the two systems. The 
cultivation is limited in Bengal to 
certain areas, the poppy is grown under 
licence, the produce is taken at fixed 
rate, paid for handsomely and sold at 
public auction. In Western India the 
poppy is grown in independent States, 
and by Treaty opium is seut through 
the Custom House, with a heavy tax 
upon it. What we have to consider is 
this: Whichever way we deal with this 
business it is in the same spirit, on the 
same principle that the Indian Govern- 
ment deals,with opium and spirits as 
the Government deals with the Spirit 
Duty in this country. There are three 
ways of dealing with the trade in 
intoxicants and narcotics—things which 
may be harmless or even beneficial when 
taken in small quantities, but extremely 
injurious to human health and life if 
taken in excess. You can either forbid 
the trade altogether, you can tolerate it 
and not interfere with it, or you can 
regulate it. The course taken alike 
in this country and in India is to 
regulate the trade, 1o place upon these 
‘things the highest duty possible for 
them to bear without offering too great 
@ temptation to smuggling. There is 
practically no difference between the 
system pursued in this country and 
in India, nor in principle any 
difference in ‘the method pursued 
‘in dealing’ with’ opium in Bengal 
VOL. CCCLII. [ramp sertzs.] 
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and in Bombay. I wish to point ont, 
further, for the matter might be mis- 
takenfrom what hasbeen saidin speeches 
by the hon, Baronet and my hon. Friend 
behind me, that in some States, such as 
the Great Mahratta States, by Treaty 
sufficient opium is grown for home con- 
sumption and nonefor export. My hon. 
Friend is mistaken when he talks of the 
amount grown in Rajpootana. In a 
great part the poppy is not grown at all, 
and in other States under Treaty they 
suppress the poppy on condition of being 
supplied with Malwa opium free of duty 
for their own consumption. But there 
were one or two things said by the hon. 
Baronet in his speech to which I must 
refer out ofjrespect to him, for the seri- 
ous nature of his speech requires that I 
should give attention to it. “Suppose,” 
said the hon. Baronet, “ the Government 
of this country had the whisky trade in its 
hands:” that would be the Gothenburg 
system, which some people advocate. i 
should not like the State either here or 
in India to undertake the sale and dis- 
tribution of an article of the kind. It 
would have some considerations to re- 
commend it, but there would be, I think, 
greater objections—forone thing, it would 
tend to demoralise the Public Service, 
The hon. Baronet has referred to an 
opinion expressed by Sir Thomas Wade ; 
and I must admit that, in relation to 
matters connected with Chinese trade, 
this is an authority of the highest impor- 
tance. IfSir Thomas Wade unreservedly 
condemned our position towards China 
that opinion is deserving of every con- 
sideration and respect. But let me 
remind the hon. Baronet of a passage in 
these Papers laid before Parliament in 
1882, quoted from a Despatch from Sir 
Thomas Wade to the Secretary of State 
Sir Thomas Wade gives an 
account of a conversation he held 
with the Chinese Ministers, He 
says— 

“TI went to the Yamen to speak of varios 
matters. Four Ministers received me, Ad- 
verting to opium, I observed that the authori- 
ties in some places were taxing opium, native 
and foreign; in others were trying to increase 
the sale and consumption of both. Without 
at all denying the right of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to do as it chose, I should wish to know: 
whatcourse the Government approved? They. 
said the question was embarrassing. The 
Chinese Government would be glad to atop: 
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opium smoking altogether;’but:the habit was 
-too confirmed ‘ta be stopped by official inter-: 
vention. No idea of abolishing the trade at) 
present was in the mind of the Government. 
Alluding to thd desire of twell-disposed people 
ait home:to see England withdraw from. the 
trade, I asked) if it would be of any use:to 

_ yearly the export from India. The 
‘Indian Goverdment might be this enabled to 
“provide otherwise for loss of income. ‘They |’ 
‘said so long as ‘the habit ‘exists, opium will‘be 
‘procured either from India or elsewhere. Any 
serious attempt to check the evil must origi- 
nate with the. people themselves. The mea- 
sure I suggest would affect Chinese Revenue, 
catate ors not ‘each the root of the mis- 
Ce) sa 


Now, it has been said by the hon: Battles 
to-night, as;it has been said before, that 
-We. introduced opium. into China. .No 
greater mistake was ever madev We 
did not introduce it. 

‘*Sin. J. PEASE: The right hon. Gen- 


tleman will allow’ me to say that I never 
said so in my life. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON : I beg pardon ; 
the hon. Baronet said, I think, that we 
had-set the Chinese to grow opium. 


_*Sim J. PEASE: Yes. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Very well. Now, 
‘as bearing upon that, I may be allowed 
to say that Sir Thomas Wade told me 
to-day there is good reason to suppose 


that opium. has. been grown in China 


from time immemorial. In 1840, when 
the first Treaty was made, opium was 
grown 1,000 miles from the sea-board in 
the most. remote parts of China, and 
equal. to that grown in India. . Clearly, 
then, we did not introduce the drug 


into China, and that statement has: 
been made, though not by the hon.. 


Baronet. It was an article of trade in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, from what 
are now known as the Straits Seitle- 


ments. ; .The use.of opium, like the use: 


of spirits, has been--the habit of. people ' 
in parts of India from time imme-’ 
morial;: In: the very early jhistory :of; 
our occupation our officers . Serious)y | 
contemplated the cutting down ‘of palm 
trees to prevent the distillation of ardent 
spirits. No one could respect-more than 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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‘Christian ‘and: Benevolent Societies::on 
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‘They ‘‘no doubt feel 
strongly that we should not, by our 
policy, inflict: injury on the. people. of 


‘India or China.’...But while :there-is the 


strong demand—the settled habit: of 


‘people—for this drag, it is impossible'to 


prevent its use without. an exercise of 
force amounting to downrighti tyranny, 
As has. been said by ithe hon. Member 
opposite (Dr. Farquharson) the moderate 
use ‘of the drug is very common, ‘and I 
am reminded of my own experience: in 
India. :Among the Rajpoots. itis the 
universal practice to offer. a drink of a 
solution of opium as a mark of 
hospitality. It is used, as a sort of 
stirrup cup, @ bowl being specially kept 
for the purpose of dissolving: the. opium 
in water. No one can say that it has 
had a demoralising and degrading effect 
upon the Rajpoots ; there is no finer race 
of men in India. A warlike, manly, 
energetic race they are, and yct they are 
in the habit of taking this as a drink in 
the morning just as a man in England 
may smoke his pipe. It is quite. true 
that one of the articles of impeachment 
against Warren Hastings was the send- 
ing of opium into China, but that is by 
no means any proof that Warren 
Hastings was among the first to send 
opium from India.to China. It may be 
that the: work. of the missionaries - is 
prejudiced by Europeans taking part in 
the opium trade, but-if there was not a 
single chest of opium sent from ‘India to 
China there would bea great falling off 
of Indian revenue, but there would be 
little diminution in the-quantity used in 
China, because year by year the native 
grown opium is increasing,. displacing 
the Indian opium, which under.a high 
import duty is an expensive - luxury. 
There is evidence that the Chinese grown 
opium will displace the Indian imports 
the low ,excise duty put upon it by 
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the Chinese Government gives it a ready 
sale and promises at no distant period 


to displace the Indian opium. The fact: 


is, there ‘is in China, as_ elsewhere, 
several phases of opinion. There are 
those. who disapprove. of its «use 
altogether, but there is also a: large 
class interested in the cultivation, and 
think it ought to be promoted rather 
than discouraged. Burma has been 
mentioned to-night, and there is some 
confusion between the regulations: in 
British or Lower Burma and the recently 
annexed province of Upper Burma. In 
Lower Burma the sale of opium is 
strictly regulated. There are only 20 
licensed shops; and that the regulations 
are enforced is proved by the fact that 
last year 300 persons were prosecuted in 
Akyab alone for the illicit sale of opium. 
The shops are not kept by Bengalese, 
but by Chinese, for there is a large 
Chinese population, and the sale could 
not be prohibited without causing great 
excitement. In Upper Burma, on the 
other hand, the sale and use of opium 
was prohibited by former Kings through 
the influence of the priests; but, as a 
matter of fact, the drug was commonly 
sold and used. According to the Reports 
of officers, with which at this late hour 
T will not trouble the House, the Go- 
vernment have set about checking this 
illicit sale, but allowing a limited number 
of shops for the natives of China and 
India, who are accustomed to the use of 
the drug; but neither opium or spirits 
are to be sold to native Burmese. And 
yet it is made a reproach against the 
Government of India. You cannot govern 
a country upon abstract principles. You 
must deal with the country as it is. 
People have a certain habit, which you 
may discourage to some extent, and to 
some extent you may restrain it by 
making indulgence in the habit ex- 
pensive. Finally, I come to the 
position the Government take on this 
question. It has been often before 
the House, and whatever Party has been 
in office the Government have recognised 


the evils that do attend on an excessive: 


use of opium. The difficulties in regard 
to India have been often urged. The 
hon. Member opposite said just now that 


India would be bankrupt if an end were 


That is an 
The gross 


put to the opium revenue. 
extravagant statement. 
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receipts from: opium: estimated for: the 
present year, were about Rx.8,300,000, 
and the net revente Rx.5,;300;000. 
There is not only to be considered: the 
révenue which India derives‘and which 
she will have to make up, but there is 
also the profit of the cultivator, aswell 
as of the mative States .who: grow, 
or who receive it from wus and 
make a ‘profit upon it, and the in- 
terests. of all concerned cannot be dis- 
regarded in a proposal: to sweep’ away 
the trade. You may withdraw a source 
of revenue, you may gradually wean the 
people to other industries, but you 
cannot with a high hand take away the 
means by which they live, and which 
they have been pursuing with perfect 
obedience to law for years past. In 
comparison with our own Revenue the 
amount which India derives from the 
opium trade may not seem a very large 
sum; but I: would ask the House to 
remember that it is a fifth part of the 
gross Revenue of India received from 
taxation, and that surely is no small 
amount. In the next place, I would ask 
the House how they could propose to 
replace such an item in the receipts of 
theGovernmentof India. It is well known 
it is very difficult to find a new item of 
taxation in India without seriously hurt- 
ing the prosperity and comfort of the 
people. We have in recent years made 
many efforts for the defence of India; 
we are frequently called upon to do 
more in the way of work for developing 
the meansof communication. The other 
day we were asked to reduce the Salt 
Tax. How can you hope to reduce the 
Salt Tax,which is so profitable, if you are 
constantly depriving the Government of 
more than £5,000,000? It is: manifest 
that the postponement of the reduction 
of this tax on one of the necessaries of 
life must be for an indefinite time. The 
hon. Baronet spoke of the sum as 
£3,500,000 . sterling; ‘but the rupee 
goes as far in India as. ever, notwith- 
standing the difference in exchange. 
You have to provide for the item in the 
Indian currency, and not in the British. 
How ‘are you going to: deal with the 
native States, to whom you have granted 
this revenue, because they -will not be 
content: to go without the. profits they 
derived fromthe trade? : It-is evident 
it would disturb your relations with 
N 2 
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them, and that the amount that would 
have to be made up would not be con- 
fined to the loss of revenues in India, or 
even to the compensation of those who 
ebtained a livelihood from the trade. 
These are very serious considerations. 
I freely admit that the Government of 
India have never denied that it would 
be very desirable that this source of 
revenue should be altered. They have 
taken means to reduce it. They have 
diminished the number of licences, and 
they diminished the area on which the 
poppy was grown. One million acres 
less are now under poppy in Bengal 
than ten years ago. I read to the 
House yesterday some statistics in re- 
gard to opium in the last ten years, 
which show that from 1881 to the 
present time the diminution in the total 
eonsumption in British India has been 
from 5,606 chests to 4,500 chests, a 
diminution of about 20 per cent., which 
I} think shows that the measures of the 
Government have not been without 


effect. The change cannot be made 
suddenly; but it is being already 
made by degrees. The revenue of 


India, I am glad to say, has increased 
in the last five years by £7,000,000. 
J-hope the work of development going 
en will cause it to increase still more. 
So that little by little this revenue 
which is objectionable in many ways, 
‘because it is the result of indulgence, 
no doubt will gradually be diminished. 
Before I sit down I will notice what 
was said by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
eudbright as to the system in the 
‘Eastern provinces, particularly in Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong, where opium 
dicences are farmed out, which probably 
furnishes too great an inducement and 
encouragement for the sale of the drug. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has, I know, expressed his dislike to the 
‘farming system, and he will call upon 
Colonial Governments to consider the 
‘practicability of substituting another 
system, and by fixing the price of the 
dicences as highly as possible, thereby 
reduce the number. I think I have 
shown the House that the Government 
ido desire to limit, and restrict, and re- 
gulate this traffic. It is impossible to 
abolish it straight away without great 
shardship to. the Indian people unless, 
dndeed, this House, shall make coo the 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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loss. I remember, not many years ago, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian expressed an opinion to 
that effect. Not only would you take 
away from India this profitable revenue 
derived from a common source, but you 
impose upon India the necessity of 
making up that revenue by taxing still 
more highly thoze people which some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite say are now 
overtaxed. Therefore, I think I may 
say this Motion should not be pressed as 
a Vote of Censure on the Government of 
India, seeing that their policy was tend- 
ing in the direction which hon. Members 
desire to go, though it is impossible at 
one stroke to accomplish the object they 
have at heart. 

(11.35.) Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : I 
think the House will agree with me that 
the speech to which we have just listened 
is a very fair one coming from a Go- 
vernment official, representing on this 
occasion the Government of India. I 
have to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the tone of his speech, for the 
courtesy with which he has treated our 
views, and for certain important con- 
cessions he has made. For instance, he 
made a concession that never has been 
publicly made in Parliament before, and 
which will be fruitful of very important 
consequences. He has told us, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, that we 
will never again fire a shot in China in 
order to insist upon their receiving 
opium. I wish to fix the Government 
to this most important concession, and I 
hope it will be made known throughout 
China and throughout all Asia to- 
morrow, that the British Government 
has practically repented of the policy 
pursued towards China for the last 100 
years. I am bound now to ask the 
House to permit me, for a few moments, 
to criticise some of the statements of my 
right hon. Friend. I am sorry that we 
who are moving in this matter have to 
join issue absolutely with him, as to some 
statements which he puts forth officially 
on this occasion. The main statement 
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which he made, which is always made 
officially in these opium Debates, is that 
this country has never forced opium upon 
China. I think that is a very startling 
statement to make im face of all the 
evidence that we have upon the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the opinions of Sir Thomas Wade, 
the British Ambassador at Pekin whom 
we have heard justly described as 
a man of great eminence, and whose 
opinion is entitled to the greatest 
weight. I am willing to leave the 
decision of this question entirely to 
the reported opinions of Sir Thomas 
Wade, and I hope the House will give 
me their attention for two or three 
minutes while I lay before them the 
opinions of our late highly respected 
Ambassador in China. We were told 
we used no compulsion under the 
Treaty of Tientsin. I think Sir Thomas 
was in China when that Treaty was 
agreed to. Here is what he wrote in 
1868, in a Despatch to the British 
Government— 


“ We are generally prone to forget that the 
footing we have in China has been obtained by 
force, and by force alone, and that unwarlike 
and unenergetic as we hold the Chinese, to 
be, it is in reality to the fear of force alone 
that we are indebted for the safety we enjoy at 
certain points accessibletoour force. Yetnothing 
that has been gained, it must be remembered, 
was received from the free will of the Chinese ; 
now the concessions made to us from time to 
time have been from first to last extorted 
against the conscience of the nation in defiance, 
that is to say of the moral convictions of its 
educated men, not merely of the office- 
holders, whom we call Mandarins, and who 
are numerically but a small proportion of the 
educated clases, but of the millions who are 
saturated with a knowledge of the history and 
philosophy of their country. To these, as a 
rule, the very extension of our trade must 
appear politically, or which is in China, the 
same thing, morally, wrong, and the story of 
foreign intercouse during the last 30 years can 
have no effect but to confirm them in their 
opinion.’’ 


Does the Under Secretary agree with 
that opinion, that we have extorted every 
thing from China by force, that our 
action in China has always been con- 
trary to the moral convictions of the 
country ? 

*Sizr J. FERGUSSON : No doubt the 
introduction of Free Trade was unaccept- 
able to the Chinese. What I said was 
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that in no sense was opium forced upea 
them. 


*Mr. §. SMITH: Very well, I will 
try again. Here is what Sir Thomas 
Wade stated in 1869. He reported te 
the Government that he had been com- 
plaining to the Chinese Government 
of their hostility to the trade, and here 
is the reply which he passed on to the 
British Government— 

‘‘The Chinese Minister said how irreparable 
and continuous was the injury which they saw 
inflicted upon the whole Empire by the 
foreign importation of opium. If England 
would consent to interdict this case, either te 
grow it in India or to allow their ships te 
bring it to China, there might be some hope 
of more friendly feelings. They believed the 
extension of this pernicious habit was mainly 
due to the alacrity with which foreigners 
supplied the poison for their own profit, 
perfectly regardless of the irreparable inj 
inflicted, and naturally they felt hostile to 
concerned in such a traffic.” 

That was the reason which the Chinese 
Government gave, and rightly gave, for 
their hostility. It is too late in the day 
now to be told that this country did not 
force opium uponChina. The judgment 
of history has been passed upon it, and 
no historian of repute now would deny 
that our first war was entirely an opium 
war brought on by smuggling’ opium 
into China for 50 years, by defying the 
Chinese edicts constantly issued against 
it; and by forcing this opium upon them 
by traders, we at last brought on that 
deplorable war. The second war was at 
bottom and substantially another opium 
war, brought on by ‘continuing this 
smuggling trade in defiance of all 
the edicts of the Chinese Government. 
I say we gained entrance into China for 
opium purely by force, contrary to the 
convictions of the people. Until we 
obtained entrance for it, opium was 
prohibited in China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment used its whole power to suppress 
the growth of opium at home, but at last 
it found it could not resist our pressure 
to legalise it, and it was vain to attempt 
to suppress it at home. Now I will pass 
to one or two other statements which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made to 
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us regarding India. He tells us that 
the policy of the Government of India 
has been to regulate and to control the 
traffic in opium, and that if they had 
endeavoured to do more than that it 
would be considered an intolerable hard- 
ship by the people. Now, I deny that. 
I say the best proof of what the Indian 
people think of it is to leave them to 
decide it by local option. Leave to any 
town in India to decide by the voice of 
the people whether they wish opium 
shops open or not, and I do not believe 
you will find a single place in India 
that will not, by a practically unani- 
mous yote, decide to close the opium 
shops.. I do not believe there is one 
State in India that will not agree to the 
closing of these shops if put to the 
popular vote. Most Asiatic States that 
are free and independent have pro- 
hibited opium. The Burmese Govern- 
ment made it a capital offence to sell 
opium or tosmoke it; but as soon as we 
got possession of Burma, what did we do? 
We spread the taste by the free distri- 
bution of opium cakes among the young 
people. We gradually developed this 
habit, that was almost unknown before, in 
an abominable manner; and over large 
tracts of that. country we have brought 
misery and ruin in oursteps. I consider 
our dealing with Burma in this whole 
question of opium disgraceful in the last 
degree. We have published false 
statistics on the subject, we have 
deluded the people of this country 
by putting forth the statement that we 
have only licensed 34 opium shops in 
Burma, whereas, the fact is, that these 
opium shops are distributing centres to 
a vast number of small dens. One 
gentleman in the single town of Akyab 
counted 50 opium dens in three quarters 
of an hour. Yet our Government 
declares there is only one licensed 
shop there. It is believed there are 
a thousand shops. And so all over 
Burma. I say we are thoroughly 
humbugged and deceived by official 
statistics put forward regarding opium 
in India and China. Now, we ‘have 
been told there is a great decrease 
in the consumption in India, I am 
sorry to say I do not believe it. All 
the information accessible to me points 
in the opposite direction, and I must 
give the House some figures taken from 
Mr. S. Smith 
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the last Excise Reports of the Govern- 
ment of India. I ask the House whe- 
ther they agree with the statement that 
the consumption of opium is declining 
in India? In the Presidency of Bombay 
the number of opium shops licensed was 
652, and here are the Revenue Returns. 
For the five years ending 1882, the 
revenue was 51,000 rupees; for the five 
years ending 1887, 97,000 rupees. In 
1888, 118,000 rupees ; in 1889, 120,000 
rupees; for 1890, 121,000 rupees ; and 
the estimate for 1891 is 129,000 rupees, 
showing in the Bombay Presidency 
alone an increase of just 150 per cent. 
in ten years. I commend that fact to 
the attention of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Well, take Bengal. 
Here are the figures for 1887 and 1888, 
the latest years we have got. They 
were 4,137,000 in 1887, and 4,399,000 
in 1888, an increase of 262,000 rupees. 
The increase for five years was 
842,000 rupees. That does not look 
like a decrease. Here are the last 
figures I shall trouble the House’ 
with: They are for Lower Burma. 
In 1888, 17 lakhs of rupees; in 1889 
they were 18 lakhs of rupees. That is 
an increase of 84 per cent. In Arakan 
the revenue from ‘opium in 1886 was 
71,000 rupees; in 1887, 119,000. rupees ; 
in 1888, 176,000 ; in 1889, 188,000 ; and 
last year 158,000. I am very much 
afraid that we are being deceived 
or misled by the Government statistics. 
It was my duty some years ago to 
analyse the Abkari statistics with regard 
to the liquor traffic, and I came to the 
conclusion that they were very un- 
trustworthy, and I am very much 
afraid it is, the same with the opium 
traffic. The fact is, that the demand in 
India for revenue is so constant and 
pressing that it leads to evasions ; 
it leads to official colouring whenever 
desirable rather than allow the real facts 
to transpire. It is virtually impossible 
to get thoroughly straightforward Re- 
turns in a question of this kind. I-think 
everyone who has had experience ' of 
Indian statistics will justify what I am 
saying. I freely admit that India is‘ 
very poor country, and that it ‘is quite 
impossible for us to throw extra taxation 
upon India to the extent of £4,000,000 
sterling. What we have to face is this: 
India will lose £4,000,000 sterling’ in 
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our money by the abolition of the opium 
traffic. 1t is clear to me that if this 
country is to insist, as it ought 
to do, on the abolition of this traffic, 
this country must come to its assistance. 
Iam quite sure that if the case were 
put straight and plain before the people 
of this country, if it was made clear that 
@ great national sin had to be expiated, 
and that the cost was to be £4,000,000, 
there would be no difficulty in finding 
the money. The amount is a trifle in 
comparison with the amount of. the 
wealth of this country. Our annual 
income is about £1,250,000,000 a 
year. Mr. Giffen puts the capital-value 
at £10,000,000,000 sterling. I therefore 
ask, would there be any difficulty in 
getting £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 a 
year? It is absurd to say that there 
would be any difficulty. If the con- 
science of this country were roused it 
would be looked upon as a fleabite, and 
it would be far easier for us to do this 
work nowthan it was to pay £20,000,000 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 
1830. England was then very poor, but 
she is very rich now. Her income is three 
or four times as large, and her taxation 
is very much lighter. There would be 
no difficulty whatever, out of the sur- 
pluses we have year after year in the 
Budget, to find the amount re- 
quired to tide India over her difficulties 
in the few years for which it would 
be requisite. Of this I feel perfectly 
certain, that any sacrifice this country 
would make would ennoble her and 
raise her in the esteem of every nation 
on the earth. The advantages that 
would come back to us would repay us 
ten-fold for all the little sacrifice we 
would make. We would have an im- 
mense development of the trade with 
China, as an hon. Friend observes. Our 
trade with China has been starved, and 
that by this wretched policy. It has 
remained absolutely stationary for many 
years. I believe that Lancashire alone 
has paid in the loss of trade more than 
the whole amount that would be re- 
quired to extinguish the opium traffic. 
However we look atthis matter—whether 
we look at it from the point of view of 
political economy, from the point of view 
of Christianity, from the point of view of 


public ethics—l1 believeourbounden duty* 


is to take measures for the early extinc- 
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tion of the trade. I believe the country | 
will soon demand it. I donot think the 
Government know how strong the feel- 
ing is in the country, and they may 
yet discover that in a surprising manner. 
At the next General Election any candi- | 
date who comes before an audience and 
says we should make a little sacrifice to 
put an end to the iniquity will carry 
his audience with him. I do not believe 
a single constituency will return a Mem- 
ber who would avowedly support the pre- 
sent system, and no candidate will make 
a speech such as that made to-night by 
the hon. Member for Aberdeenshire 
without receiving manifest tokens of dis- 
approbation. The only point I can complis © 
mentthe hon. Member upon is his conrage. 
A more extraordinary speech was never 
listened to in this House; and I ven- 
ture to say that no man will at the 
next General Election face an audience 
with such a speech and be returned, 
holding such views. I hope the House 
will do itself honour to-night. It bas 
a great chance. I hope we shall have 
a Division to-night that shall do honour, 
to this House, and that shall raise 
this country in the estimation of 
foreign countries, and save us from ' 
that national judgment which will cer- 
tainly come upon us some day if. we 
persist in this national sin. 


*(12.0.) Sir R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham): At this late hour, before we 
divide, owing to my official experience of 
all parts of this great question, I may 
perhaps crave permission of the House 
to summarise, in a very few moments, 
the practical morality of this matter. Sir, 
with all respect to the hon. Baronet the — 
Mover of this Resolution, and the strik. 
ing, perhaps stirring, array of testimony 
which he produced against opium in 
China, the House will recollect ‘that 
the hon. Baronet belongs to a very 
honourable party, the Temperance Party, . 
and we. know that precisely the same. 
testimony, only stronger and larger; 
could be adduced by any temperance 
speaker regarding the use of alcoholic 
spirits in England. Now, Sir, the hon. 
Baronet says that. the opium system of. 
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India and China is morally indefensible. 
I say it is defensible. If it were morally 
indefensible I would not undertake to 
defend it. If it be morally justifiable, 
then, and then only, would I undertake 
its defence. I make no ad misericordiam 
appeal. Ifthe thing be wrong, then I 
do not claim the money ; I would let it 
go, be the consequences what they may, 
be the embarrassment to the Government 
of India, be the consequent taxation to 
the people of India, what they may. But, 
Sir, I undertake to show that upon moral 
grounds, upon arguments of practical 
morality, the system is justas defensible 
as the Excise system of England, or 
of any civilised country in Europe. 
May I ask the House for a moment to 
consider the case of China? Of the 
opium supplied to the people of 
China three-fourths are produced in 
that country. That is of inferior 
quality and is increasing, . and is 
subject to only one kind of taxation, 
namely, the local one. That taxa- 
tion gees to the Chinese Government. 
One-fourth of the opium comes from 
India. That is of a superior kind, is fast 
decreasing, is subject to double taxation 
—first, that by the Government of China, 
an import duty ; and, secondly, the export 
duty levied by the Government of 
India. So that, on the whole, the 
Indian opium in China is to _ the 
Chinese grown opium what the cham- 
pagne of France is to the rest of 
the wines of that country. It decreases, 
because the Chinese grown article in- 
creases in quantity and quality, driving 
the Indian article more and more out 
of the market. Then China is perfectly 
free. I will not go into those questions 
of ancient history, which have, to the 
undue occupation of the time of this 
House, been adduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down. But how is 
the case at this moment? There has 
been a Convention lasting for a few years 
only, according to which Indian opium 
was admitted to China upon the condition 
that the Chinese Government were to 
levy only a limited amount of taxation. 
The term of that Convention has ex- 
pired, and the Chinese Government 
Sir R. Temple 
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might stop, the Indian opium importation 
altogether. Indian opium lies at their 
mercy. Therefore, China is entirely a 
free agent. Now, the House will see 
that if China is poisoned by opium, she 
poisons herself. But then, firstly, comes. 
the question whether this opium is really 
a poison. The House has just heard the 
important medical testimony given by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. But there is 
still more important evidence, namely, 
that of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney, perhaps the first living 
authority medically on this subject. 
I only hope that time will permit of his: 
giving us his opinion during this. 
Debate. To the best of my know- 
ledge and judgment opium is not dele- 
terious in reasonable moderation, and 
is, under all circumstances, far less dele- 
terious than alcoholic drink. Either 
taken to excess is harmful, but the for- 
mer less than the latter—that is, the nar- 
cotic drug less than the alcoholic spirit. 
It is not the case that opium leads to 
crime. Of course, excessive use of it will 
directly lead to various social mischiefs 
which may amount to crime ; but leading 
to crime in the same sense as when spirits 
are taken to excess is not a direct con- 
sequence of the indulgence in opium. 
Spirits, indeed, lead to viclence; but 
opium induces quiescence, and that is 
the reverse of leading tocrime. The hon. 
Baronet spoke of opium being labelled 
in England as a poison. Why, cer- 
tainly; that is the concentrated dis- 
tillation, amounting to a tincture. That 
is poison. But that is a wholly different 
thing to the substance sold in the 
Eastern bazaars under the name of 
opium. That opium is perfectly harm- 
less if taken in- moderation, and it is. 
taken by many classes in Western India 
without any mischief whatever, or with- 
out anybody being acquainted with the 
fact that it is taken atall. We have . 
heard evidence to-night that it is taken — 
by the most stalwart and enduring races 

of Western India. And in LKasterm 

India. the inhabitants of Assam and 

Orissa, being consumers of opium and 

not of spirits, as in other parts of 

India, are about the most quiet of alb 

sections of the population. It is not 

really the fact that opium is a poison 

in the true sense ‘of the word. Like. 
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spirits, it may be taken in excess, 
but, unlike spirits, when taken in ex- 
cess, it does not conduce to dangerous 
conduct. Then, secondly, the ques- 
tion arises, are the Chinese the victims 
of the poison if it really existed? 
To what extent do the people of 
China consume opium? Only to the 
most limited. Why, Sir, it has been 
shown upon calculations by the very 
highest authority in China(in a Blue Book 
which I have in my hand), that not 
more than one man out of 150 obtains 
access to opium at all. Now, the hon. 
Baronet spoke of the thousands and 
myriads of people who are being poisoned. 
What becomes of that allegation in the 
face of these calculations. The people 
of; China are not being drugged, nor are 
they intemperate. On the contrary, 
they are, as a nation, temperate. Are the 
people of China in a degraded state? 
Quite the contrary. Their numbers are 
increasing, their trade is expanding, their 
industry is thriving. So much are they 
over-populating the vast and magnificent 
area with which Providence has endowed 
them that they are obliged to emigrate to 
foreign places. They people Lower Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, 
and Borneo; and if it had not been for 
the action of our white countrymen they 
would have obtained a large share in the 
Australian Continent. If it were not 
for the Americans they would hold the 
Eastern Coast of the Pacitic. These are 
not the sort of people who are being 
poisoned and demoralised. I charge 
the hon. Baronet and those who think 
with him with unintentional, neverthe- 
less monstrous, exaggeration in respect 
to opium in China. Then I ask the 
House to consider what is really our posi- 
tion in India. Whatdo we do with this 
opium produced in India? We puta very 
heavy tax, indeed, upon it—three or four 
times ad valorem the cost of production. 
I say that we have a right to do so, just 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
aright to tax whisky in Scotland and 
Ireland. If it be righteous to draw 
taxes from a gin-palace, it is equally 
righteous to do the same from an 
opium den. There is no wrong morally 
in taxing a spirit or in taxing a 
drug. Lither is harmless when used in 
moderation, or may even be beneficial. 
Either it is dangerous only when used to 
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excess, though the drug is less dangerous» 
than the spirit. But the possibility 
of its being used to excess has never 
been treated as an argument against. 
the morality of taxation either in 
England or in any civilised country: 
of Europe. Yousay that we not only act 
as taxers of it, but that we trade in it. 
But with regard to the opium trade 
of Caleutta and Bombay, there are 
Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and merchants: 
of other nationalities, men of wealth, 
energy, and enterprise, conducting this 
business who would be very much 
astonished to hear that their steamers, 
wharves, and various apparatus of 
trade are part of a Government con- 
cern. It is said, Why raise revenue 
from an unholy product? Does not the 
House perceive that the same thing 
might be said of spirits, from which we. 
annually derive a vast revenue? 
Why, this argument as regards the 
taxation of opium runs on all fours 
from top to bottom pari passu, and. 
is in every respect similar to the 
argument with regard to the taxation 
of alcoholic liquors in every civilised 
country of Europe. Upon this point I 
listened with great interest to - the 
confession of Coleridge which the 
hon. Baronet read. Does he not see 
that if Coleridge had taken spirits 
instead of opium, and had suffered from 
delirium tremens, instead of the narcotic 
effects of opium, lis confession would 
have been ten times graver than that 
which has been read ? It was, indeed, 
a lucky thing he took to opium and not 
to spirits. The hon. Baronet, my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. M. Stewart), 
and the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 
S. Smith), have attempted to set up for 
China and for India a standard which 
they cannot and dare not set up in 
England. I claim for India and China: 
the same measure which is meted 
out in England, neither more nor less. 
I appeal to those hon. Members to take 
the beam out of our own national eye be- 
fore looking to the mote in the eye of our 
fellow-creatures in India and China. 
Before I conclude, just a few words 
regarding our own system in India itself. 
The House, doubtless, remembers that. 
this is twofold—that for Malwa, native : 
States, that for Bengal our own territory. 
With regard to Malwa,.we levy a heavy: 
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export duty, as the drug passes through 
our territory en route to China. But in 
Bengal there is a different system. No 
man can cultivate the poppy without 
a licence. He must take the pro- 
duce to the Excise officers. It 
must be manufactured on the spot 
under their eye. It must be by them 
sent to Calcutta, and there made over 
to the trade for jexport only. No man 
can engage in the production of this drug 
without a licence. Everything has to be 
done on the spot, where it can be under 
the inspection of the Government officers. 
And why isthis? It isbecause we wish 
to make sure that the traffic in this 
article does not spread amongst our own 
people, and to see that it goes to Caleutta, 
from which place it is exported to China. 
[Ironical cheers.] Yes, but the people 
have spirits, and that is thought quite 
sufficient for them without opium ; and 
therefore it is that we make ‘sure that 
the opium goes out of India. It is for 
these good purposes that this system of 
severe Excise, and of licensing culti- 
vation and of manufacture under Govern- 
ment inspection, is adopted in Bengal. It 
may be liable to misunderstanding ; but 
once the facts are realised, then the 
moral advantage of the system is patent. 
Nothing would be easier if you wished it 
than to adopt in Bengal the same system 
which prevails in Malwa and Western 
India, so that thedrug might be manu- 
factured privately, as spirits now are, 
and subjected to an Excise system, with 
a view to exportation from Calcutta 
for China. But then the people of 
Bengal would illicitly get hold of the 
drug, which they cannot do now. 
Thus certain evils which are now absent 
from our Indian population would spring 
up. We are anxious that the people there 
should not consume this drug, in addi- 
tion to the spirits they already have ; and 
it is because of this anxiety for the 
moral welfare of our Indian people that 
the system I have described to the 
House is carried out. A great deal of 
misapprehension exists in the minds of 
those who denounce this system, and 
misrepresentation has been put forth, 
although, no doubt, unintentionally. 
Therefore, it is necessary that this point 
should be cleared up. Let me ask the 
House to consider what would be the 
consequence of attempting to abolish 
Sir R. Temple 
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altogether the traffic in this drug? We 
should stop the transit of the Malwa 
Native States opium through British 
territory for exportation to China. But 
the production inside those Native 
States, being profitable, would con- 
tinue. The result would be that 
all along the whole course of our 
frontier there would be a vast increase 
in the illicit traffic in opium and in 
the consumption of that article by our 
people. That would be one of. the 
first results of our carrying the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet to-night. Next, 
if you were to abolish the Bengal 
system and stop the poppy culture in 
our own territories, fresh legislation 
would be required. You cannot prohibit 
a profitable cultivation, lawfully carried 
on for generations, without a new law. 
But I do not think you would get the 
Legislature of India to agree to the 
passing of such a law, unless you are 
prepared to send out a request that 
the Members are to vote to order. 
Opium is a thing which can be grown in 
every man’s back garden, and if, owing 
to prohibition, this cultivation cannot 
be conducted openly and honestly, would 
not the people cultivate illicitly? Then: 
would not the prohibition lead to fresh 
evil, involving executive difficulties and 
the setting up of an inquisitorial system ? 
Besides, when you have prohibited and 
stopped its cultivation in Bengal, and 
stopped its regular transit from Malwa 
through British territory, what will you 
have done? You will have destroyed 
£5,500,000 of British revenue, and by 
enabling the people of China: to obtain 
opium untaxed, and therefore cheaper, 
you will have stimulated the consump- 
tion of the drug instead of checking 
it by taxation. In this way you will 
have created the very opposite effect to 
that which is intended. Such would be 
the result of the ill-advised proposal now 
before the House. I am thankful to: 
the House for the kind attention with 
which it has listened to me to-night, and 
I will not attempt to detain it jmuch! 
longer; but I have offered a mere! sume: 
mary of what might have been said: on 
this complex question ; ‘because every» 
one of the propositions I have put. before: 
the House would require at least .8) 
quarter of an hour to properly vindicate ; 
it. I should, however, wish to add a few! 
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words with regard to what has been 
said about Burma. It is quite absurd 
to speak about opium as being prohibited 
practically in Burma before we took over 
the country. There may have been pro- 
hibitory edicts, but these were not 
attended to. Why, Sir, consumption of 
opium has existed in Burma for a 
long period. It went on in that country 
merrily, and it is only since the ex- 
tent of thisconsumption has been brought 
to our notice after the annexation that 
the system had been bronght under 
strict Excise supervision. Again, the 
Burmese are not being demoralised. 
Not 3 per cent. obtain either drugs or 
spirits. They are a temperate people. 
With regard to the Excise on spirits in 
India, Ido not propose to enter into any 
statistical discussion with my hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr Mark Stewart). I may 
say, however, that in this respect 
India may be regarded as a model 
country: The consumption of alcohol 
among the Indian people is so small 
that it does not apply to more than 
7 per cent..of the population in 
Southern India ; while in other parts of 
that Empire it is much less. I think 
I am within the mark when I say 
that not more than 4 per cent. of the 
whole of that large population of 
260,000,000 ever consume alcoholic or 
narcotic substances. As to opium, it 
is taxed 10°times ad valorem, and not 
one person in 500 or more ever touches 
it. This, I think, is a result of which 
we may well be proud ; and, consider- 
ing the magnificence of such adminis- 
trative facts, I can bear with equanimity 
all the detailed criticism which, with the 
best possible intentions, has been poured 
upon India by my hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
Stewart). I would remind the House, 
in conclusion, that we are asked to 
sacrifice £5,500,000 of our revenue by 
adopting the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
Revenue that is now being spent on 
frontier defence, on the saving of life 
from famine, on the development of 
physical resources, on countless things 
pertaining to the welfare of the people. 
And for what ? Practically for no moral 
advantage, for the vindication of no moral 
principle whatever. We should be only 
putting that big sum into the pockets of 
the opium consumers of China, without 
any commensurate result, either moral 
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or physical. Indeed, the real result 
would be that for them the drug gene- 
rally would be cheapened by so much 
remission of taxation. If there were a 
gap caused by suppression of Indian 
opium ‘China would fill it up. Being 
cheapened, the consumption would be 
stimulated. What moral good, then, 
would the hon. Baronet have attained ? 
Absolutely none. The very reverse, in- 
deed: he would be augmenting the very 
evils which he vainly hopes to cure. I 
trust the House will reject a Motion, 
prompted by lofty and philanthropie 
motives no doubt, but sustained by mis- 
representation, sincere and unconscious, 
because it springs from a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. 

(12.24.) Mr. McDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): Icannot but thank the hon. 
Baronet behind me for the manner in 
which he has brought this Resolution 
before the House, although I very much 
regret that the data on which we have 
to consider this matter are not so com- 
plete as they might have been. I may 
say that I had put down an Amendment, 
which I submitted to you, Sir, for your 
consideration, but which you felt it 
necessary to rule was out of Orders 
That Amendment had for its object the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the whole system of the 
opium traffic, in order that the House 
might have authentic data on which to 
found something like sound legisiation. 
A good deal of sentiment—in fact, a 
great deal too much sentiment—has 
entered into some of the legislation passed 
by this House. We have had a recent 
example in the case of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. We now know very 
well that they have not achieved the 
results anticipated from them by those 
who were parties to that legislation, and 
I am afraid that if this Motion be carried, 
the same result may possibly follow. 1 
have recently come from the East, where. 
I have entered into this question of: the 
opium traffic ; and, as-farias I have been. 
able to acquaint myself of the facts, I cans 
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substantiate all that has fallen from the 
hon. Member who has just spoken. There 
is one point that I should like to bring 
before the House. Whenever this House, 
out of mistaken notions of goodness or 
of conferring benefit on the people of 
India or of our Crown Colonies, has 
attem pted to interfere without a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
the people live, it has generally made a 
mistake. Take the question of the labour 
laws in the Straits Settlements. The 
labour employed in the Straits Settle- 
ments has been almost entirely procured 
from China, It is the Chinese who per- 
form almost the whole of the labour 
there is, and it is a fact that in the 
labour agreements which are made in 
that part of the world the labourers will 
not engage to do the work required of 
them, on the plantations or elsewhere, 
unless they are certain that they can 
procure opium ; just in the same way as 
among our large centres of population 
men will not engage to do work unless 
they can get tobacco and other things 
that they require. If you were to 
abolish this traffic, I feel sure the result 
would be that at the best you would 
only bring about a modification of theevil. 
It is a mistake to think that you can 
change the character of an eel simply by 
passing an Act of Parliament. There 
is too much of this sort of feeling en- 
tering into all the desire to pass this 
kind of legislation. There is a Com- 
mission at this moment sitting in the 
Straits Settlements on the labour ques- 
tion. They do not know how to meet 
the difficulty there. It has been said 
by the hon. Baronet who has brought 
forward this Motion that the Dutch 
are endeavouring to get rid of this 
traffic in Java. I do not know where 
the hon. Baronet has obtained his in- 
formation, but I do not think it is en- 
tirely accurate. There may be a few 
officials or other persons in Java who 
have the same views on this subject as 
the hon. Baronet, and who, therefore, 
desire to abolish this traffic. Many 


people in this country, no doubt, wish to 

see a check put upon the opium traffic; 

but let me point out that the tobacco 

plantations at Java and Sumatra are 

entirely worked by Chinese, who would 

not labour there unless they were sure 
Mr. McDonald Cameron 
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of a supply of opium. Is it likely, then, 
the Dutch Government will puta stop 
to this profitable industry simply to give 
effect to philanthropic views? I confess 
Ido not like the opium traffic myself. 
I think that something should be done 
to regulate it. In deference to public 
opinion in this country an effort should 
be made to bring it more under control. 
But I do object to legislation being 
undertaken without a sufficient know- 
ledge of the subject. If a Royal Com- 
mission investigated it, then hon. 
Members would have before them details 
which would enable them to arrive at a 
just and right conclusion ; they would 
have before them data of a practical 
character. I shall vote for this 
Motion, not because I expect it will 
be carried, but because I am unable 
to bring forward that of which I have 
given notice. I should very much 
prefer that the Government could see 
their way to adopt my proposal, and have 
a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the traffic, which, it must be remem- 
bered, is a legal traffic. At any 
rate, some effort should be made to meet 
in this matter the wishes of a large sec- 
tion of the people of this country. 


*(12.33.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, 
Westminster): I have listened with 
very great interest to the Debate 
which has been going on for the last 
3} hours, and with great interest also 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. I was a little 
surprised at the conclusion at which he 
arrived. He spoke with considerable 
force against the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet opposite, but wound up with 
an intimation of his intention to vote 
for the Motion on the ground that he 
could not move an Amendment of his 
own for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. Now, I can assure the 
hon. Member that there is every dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to take means to satisfy the people of 
the country and public opinion on this 
question by making any inquiry which 
it is possible to institute. If the hon.. 
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Gentleman desires that every informa- 
tion shaJl be obtained the Government 
are perfectly ready to communicate 
with the Government of India with a 
view to an inquiry being conducted in 
the manner suggested by the hon. 
Member, or in any other form by 
which information can be satisfactorily 
obtained for the people of this country. 
This is a very grave question indeed. 
The hon. Baronet opposite introduced it 
in a speech of great moderation, but I 
cannot help recalling to the recollection 
of the House some of the statements 
which he made upon this question. He 
said, “ Let us be moral and right without 
any regard to pecuniary considerations.” 
That is a sentiment which does the hon. 
Baronet great credit, and it is one inwhich 
we are all prepared to join with limita- 
tions. I would venture to suggest, Sir, 
that we should have no regard whatever 
for pecuniary considerations in matters 
-where we ourselves alone are concerned 
should those considerations interfere with 
a discharge of a moral duty ; but, at the 
same time, I hold it to be both moral 
and right that we should have regard to 
pecuniary considerations when we arrive 
at a resolution which affects other 
persons. I occasionally take refuge 
when I have to consider questions of 
administration in that storehouse of 
moral axioms which is constituted by 
Hansard ; and occasionally I find it 
possible to borrow axioms from the lips 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. Now, that right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking on this question 
only a few years ago, said—. 

“There is a kind of morality which, in my 
opinion, is the lowest of all, and it is the 
morality of a Government which makes 


promises without knowing that it has the 
means of fulfilling them.” 


Now, the hon. Baronet asks this House 
and this Government practically to make 
a promise without knowing that it has 
the means of fulfilling it. The right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that if the 
House desired to effect a reform it should 
‘be prepared at once to assure the Govern- 
ment of India that it would provide it 
with that revenue of which it would be 
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deprived if this traffic were suppressed. 
'The hon. Baronet, dealing with the same 
point, said there could be no doubt that 
the money would be forthcoming, and 
that the revenue would be found by this 
country, or, at any rate, there might be 
& postponement of the charge for ex- 
penditure actually incurred, and its pay- 
ment extended over a period of years. 
It appears to me that a recommendation 
to postpone the payment of debt by the 
Government of India is not a kind of 
morality which we ought to enforce upon 
that Government. Is the hon. Baronet 
prepared to move an Address to the 
Crown setting forth that the Imperial 
Government is prepared to make good to 
the Government of India such a deficit 
as may arise from the suppression of the 
opium traffic? I know that my hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London does propose to give effect to 
that principle, and desires that the 
House should agree to a financial Resolu- 
tion of that kind; but I would suggest 
to the hon. Baronet that such an Address 
to the Crown ought to be a Resolution 
preliminary to one condemning the 
traffic in opium. 

*Sir J. PEASE: When I concluded my 
speech I stated that if the langaage was 
carefully guarded that I was prepared to 
assure the people of India of an annual 
grant from the Imperial Parliament for 
the purpose of meeting any deficit which 
might be occasioned by the suppression 
of the traffic. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then I would 
suggest to the hon. Baronet that he 
should make that Resolution antecedent 
to the one condemning the traffic in 
opium. 

*Sir J. PEASE: I am quite prepared 
to add it to my Resolution. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of such a Resolu- 
tion ; and if the hon. Baronet desires to 
withdraw the Resolution now before the 
House, and add « clause to that effect, 
then we shall be in a_ position to 
consider the whole question. What I 
wish to point out to the hon. Baronet, 
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ho I believe is thoroughly in earnest 
in what he is advocating, is that 
we. are asked to agree to an abstract 
Resolution without any indication on 
his part; that if that abstract Resolu- 
tion is carried, and if the consequences 
thereof is a loss to the Revenues of India, 
a grant will be made from the Exchequer’ 
of Great Britain to make up that deficit. 
No doubt the hon. Baronet would be 
prepared to advocate sucha grant, but I 
think the House will agree with me that 
that would hardly be a satisfactory mode 
of discharging our duty to the inhabi- 
tants of India. We should deprive them 
of certain revenues, and at the same 
time there would be by no means a 
certainty that this House or the country 
would be prepared to make good the 
revenues thus taken from them. The 
course which this Government has taken, 
and which all Governments have taken, 
during the last few years — for the 
present Government take no credit for 
greater care and consideration for the 
morality of the people of India than has 
been shown by preceding Govern- 
ments—has been to diminish the area of 
cultivation in India to an extent, in the 
last five years, at any rate of 20 per cent. 


The production and sale of opium has |_ 


been decreased considerably in each year, 
and that must be taken as an indication 
of the policy of the Government. But 
we are not prepared, and we are not able, 
‘to accept a Resolution which would 
terminate the production of opium in 
India, and at once deprive the Revenue 
of India of a large sum. If we were ‘to 
attempt to do that illicit sale and pro- 
duction would be the result, and the 
Consequence would be far more serious 
than those arising under the present 
system. Our policy has greatly 
diminished the cultivation and consump- 
tion of the drug, and that policy which 
has been carried on with marked success 
during the last five years would be 
‘persevered in, but we cannot accept the 
Resolution couched’in the language of 
the hon. Baronet’ unless this House is 
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prepared. to precede it by a positive 
engagement on the of this country 
to make good to the Revenues of India 
the enormous sum of which it would 
suddenly be deprived by a desire—a 
very proper and humane desire—on the 
part of the people of this country to 
protect the people of India from the 
consequences of this traffic. I think 
the House will agree that the course 
which I am suggesting is'‘a very proper 
one, and would meet all practical -pur- 
poses. I say again: that this House 
must, in the first instance, pledge itself 
to make good to the Revenues of India 
any loss of which it might be deprived by 
the suppression of the opium trade, and 
until that is done the Government 
cannot assent to the course. suggested 
by the hon. Baronet. 


(12.40.) The House divided :—Ayes 
130; Noes 160.—(Div. List, No. 127.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


(12.56.) Amendment proposed, 


. To add, at the end of the Question, the 
words ‘‘ And this House, feeling the pr=ssure 
of taxation on the people of India, will take 
steps to reimburse the deficiency so caused to 
the Indian Government.’’—(Sir Robert Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


12.59.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I should like to hear the 
views of the Government. It is sur- 
prising to me that a gentleman of the 
great experience of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the City of London 
should have delivered himself in such a 
brief space on so important a question. 
I have known him to make long speeches 
on matters of far less importance. I can 
hardly think he limited his speech solely 
by reference to the state of the clock. 
Now, Sir, it seems to me very unfortu- 
nate indeed if by reason of the limited 
period —— 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


Houte adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 





Mr. W. H. Smith 
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QUESTIONS. 





THE IRISH MAILS. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he can state the number of 
letters, exclusive of the American and 
Canadian mails, received in Ireland from 
England and Scotland during any one 
month, say March, 1891; and of such 
letters, how many were addressed to 
persons in Belfast and the district 
served by that city, and in the rest of 
Ireland ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes, Cambridge University) : Accord- 
ing to the latest information possessed 
by my Department, the letters, exclusive 
of those for the United States and 
Canada, received in Ireland from England 
and Scotland numbered in one week 
703,810. Of these 150,811 were ad- 
dressed to persons in Belfast and the 
district served from that city, and 
552,999 were for the rest of Ireland. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Penrith 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) whether he is 
aware that the Governing Body of St. 
Paul’s School have decided to pay 
£15,250 (or at the rate of £3,300 per 
acre) for land in West Kensington, 
Fulham, on the advice of Mr. Daniel 
Watney, Surveyor to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, and on the independent cor- 
roborative -opinion of Messrs. C. & W. 
Oakley, 10, Waterloo Place; and 
whether he will state who are the 
vendors of this land, for which Messrs. 
Fox & Bousfield are employed to arrange 
the purchase ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Governors of St. Paul’s 
School, acting, it is understood, on the 
advice of Mr. Daniel Watney, the Sur- 
veyor to the Mercers’ Company, have 
applied to the Charity Commissioners 
for their sanction to a purchase of land 
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in West Kensington on the terms men- 
tioned ; but no opinion has been obtained 
by the Governors from Messrs. C. & 
W. Oakley, who have, however, received 
instructions from the Governors to report 
directly to the Charity Commissioners 
upon the value of the land. The Com- 
missioners have not yet received that 
Report. The vendors are Mr. John 
Leonard Tomlin, of No. 8, Old Burling- 
ton Street, solicitor, and Mr. Arthur 
John Campbell Gwatkin, of Dover 
Street, Piccadilly. The latter sells as 
mortgagee. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is a fact 
that all who joined the Army under 18 
years of age, and have been discharged 
to pension, as non-commissioned officers, 
under the Royal Warrant of July, 1881, 
and subsequent Royal Warrants, have 
lost pension by continuing to serve 
beyond 21 years; whether such loss is 
inaccordance with those Royal Warrants ; 
4nd if, on inquiry, he should find that 
they have so lost pension, and that such 
loss is not in accordance with the 
Royal Warrants, will he cause full and 
immediate redress to be made them ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): It is not the fact that any 
soldier has lost pension as a consequence 
of serving more than 21 years; nor 
would such loss be in accordance with 
Royal Warrant. If the hon. Member 
can state any case in which a non- 
commissioned officer has so lost or is 
supposed to have so lost pension, I 
will take steps to have it inquired 
into. 


THE COMMON WOOD AT HOLT, 
DENBIGH. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Penrith what is the cause of the 
delay in the completion by the Charity 
Commissioners of the proposed scheme 
for the management of the Common 
Wood at Holt, in the County of Den- 
bigh ; and when such scheme will be 
finally settled ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The scheme 
for the management of the corporate 


O 
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property (including the Common Wood) 
of the dissolved Corporation of Holt, 
in the County of Denbigh, was sealed 
on April 3. The reason for the delay 
in the establishment of the scheme has 
arisen from the fact that at a late stage 
of the proceedings a question was 
raised by the Office of Woods bearing 
upon certain rights of the Crown, affect- 
ing the corporate property to be in- 
cluded in the scheme, 


DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that considerable 
dissatisfaction exists among persons 
living in’ country places, at a distance 
from any telegraph office, at the present 
high charges for the delivery of tele- 
grams; whether he is aware that, 
having regard to the rates of wages and 
of horse hire in country districts, tele- 
grams could, without loss to the Post 
Office, be delivered on foot at 3d. per mile, 
and by mounted messenger at 8d. per 
mile ; and whether the subject has beer§ 
or will be, considered with a view ot 
making some reduction in the existing 
charges at an early date ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The general question 
of the charges for the delivery of tele- 
grams has been more than once 
considered, but I am quite prepared to 
have further inquiry made in view of the 
circumstances now existing, and I shall 
be glad to let the hon. Member know 
the result in due course. He will 
readily understand that the inquiry will 
occupy some time. I should, however, 
say that I have considerable doubts as 
to the practicability of establishing a 
general rural delivery of telegrams at 
the rates suggested in the question. 


THE LOSS OF THE ROXBURGH 
CASTLE. 


Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to a statement made before the 
Collector of Customs at Newport by 
James Whitelaw, able seaman, Dun- 
dee, one of the two survivors of 
the crew of 24 of the steamer 
Roxburgh Castle, which was recently 
sunk in a Collision, to the effect that the 
crew made for the lifeboat, 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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‘¢ But could not move her from the chocks, 
and as a last extremity got into her and waited 
for her to float,” . 
with the result that the boat capsized 
and all but two weredrowned ; whether 
the boats on board the Roxburgh Castle 
were secured in the manner prescribed 
by the Board of Trade Regulations, 
under “The Merchant Shipping Life 
Saving Appliances Act, 1888,” that 

‘* All boats required by the rules to be placed 
under davits are to be kept fit and ready for use, 
and when they are swung inboard and resting: 
on chocks, the chocks are to be so con- 
structed that the boat can be at once swung 
outboard without requiring to be lifted by the 
tackles, i.e. it should ‘not be necessary to do 
more than take the weight off the boat’’ ; 
whether he will explain what is meant 
by the boat’s weight being taken with- 
out hauling on the tackles ; and whether 
it is the case that, owing to the 
ambiguity of this Regulation, the Board 
of Trade officers can do nothing to 
secure improvement in the method 
of lowering boats ? 

*Tae PRESIDENT or raze BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bracu, Bristol, 
W.): My attention has been called to 
the statement referred to, which is to 
the effect stated in the question, but it 
is also clear from Whitelaw’s deposition 
that the difficulty in getting the boat 
into the water did not arise from any 
deficiency in the means provided for 
that purpose, but from the boat being 
fouled by the wreckage caused by the 
collision. The Board of Trade have 
received no Report as to the manner in 
which the boats on board the Roxburgh 
Castle were secured; but I. have no 
reason to doubt that it was in accord- 
ance with the Regulations. The state- 
ments in the question do not quite accu- 
rately represent the Regulations. There 
is no ambiguity in the Rule specially 
referred to, and the Board of Trade 
officers have no difficulty in securing 
improvements in the method of lower- 
ing boats, if in any case they think them 
necessary. An official inquiry has been 
ordered into the loss of the Roxburgh 
Casile. 


PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board why, in the cases of 
Dr. Adams, who was nominated Public 
Analyst for Bolton,and Mr. Charles Henry 
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Southwell, pharmaceutical chemist, of 
Boston, nominated by the County Council 
a8 Public Analyst for the Holland 
Division of Lincolnshire, he at first 
refused to confirm the nominations, and 
afterwards confirmed them both ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcu, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): When 
the appointments of Dr. Adams and Mr. 
Southwell were reported to the Local 
Government Board by the Councils by 
whom they were appointed, the Board 
did not decline to confirm the appoint 
ments, but they considered that the 
information that had been furnished 
as to the qualification of those 
gentlemen was insufficient. When 
further information had been supplied 
the appointments were confirmed by the 
Board. 





COLLIERY ACCIDENT AT APEDALE. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has received any Report of the col- 
liery accident on the 3rd April at Ape- 
dale, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, when 
ten lives were lost ; whether the use of 
gunpowder was the cause of the explo- 
sion that occurred ; and whether he will 
take steps to so amend the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1887 as to prohibit 
absolutely the use of gunpowder in any 
coal mines, and to make the words of 
Sub-section (g) (2) of Rule 12, Section 
49, the universal rule— 

‘Unless the explosive employed in firing the 
shot is so used with water or other contrivance 
as to prevent it from inflaming gas, or is of 
such a nature that it cannot inflame gas ’’ ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWS, Birmingham, E.): I have received 
a Report from the Inspector of the dis- 
trict, who informs me that there is every 
reason to believe that the cause of the 
explosion at Apedale, near Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, was a blown out shot of 
gelatine dynamite, and not of gun- 
powder. The circumstances of this 


explosion will be investigated, not only 
before the Coroner, but also by the 
Royal Commissioners on Explosions 
from Coal Dust in Mines, and I am in- 
formed that Professor Dixon has already 
visited the scene of the explosion. , 
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EVIDENCE OF TEETOTALERS. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to what oc- 
curred in a Small Debt Court, at Air- 
drie, on Friday, the 27th of March, when 
Sheriff Mair, the presiding Judge, is 
reported to have said, on a witness 
declaring himself to bé a teetotaler, that 
he did not believe his evidence, because 
a teetotal witness always took an extreme 
view in cases where people who took 
drink were concerned; whether he has 
seen the letter of Sheriff Mair in defence 
of himself, in which he said— 

‘* What I did say was that their evidence was 
not so reliable in a question as to drunkenness 
as that of persons not teetotalers, who did not 


have such extreme and even perverted views as 
to whether a man was drunk or sober”? ; 


and whether he is the same Sheriff Mair 
who, in the same Court in 1888, said to 
teetotal witnesses, giving evidence as to 
whether a man was drunk or not, “Go 
away, I do not believe you ;” and, if 
so, how he proposes to deal with the 
matter ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): If the learned Sheriff 
had expressed a disbelief in the veracity 
of total abstainers as a class it is obvious 
that this would have been a wholly un- 
warrantable reflection on a most respect- 
able and increasing section of the com- 
munity. Iam happy to find, however, 
that no such reflection was intended on. 
either of the occasions referred to. In 
each case the question was whether a 
certain individual was or was not drunk ; 
and in the Sheriff’s view the abstaining 
witnesses being presumably less con- 
versant with and more critical of the: 
habits of non-abstainers, he rejected 
their evidence in favour of the evidence 
of other credible witnesses with whom: 
they were in conflict. It is quite pro- 
bable that in the cases in question this 
was a correct appreciation of the con- 
flicting testimonies ; and it is plain that 
the feeling which seems to have been 
caused by the learned Sheriff’s observa- 
tions would not have arisen if his view 
had been expressed in less absolute and 
pungent terms. I am happy to learn 


that the Sheriff has always held that in 


general there are no better witnesses 
than teetotalers; and I cannot doubt 
that he will see the expediency of letting 





this be manifest in any future judicial 
O 2 
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criticisms he may find it necessary to 
make on similar occasions. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): May I ask whether the Sheriffs of 
Scotland are capable of being judged in 
this Honse in regard to their conduct on 
the Bench except by an address to the 
Crown ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
do not understand the question to 
have been asked with the view of ob- 
taining a judicial decision, but simply 
to call. attention to statements which 
have become public in the ordinary 
way. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE 
TRADE. 

Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he will lay upon the Table, as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, the Report of and 
evidence given before the Commission 
appointed by the Canadian Government 
respecting the shipment of cattle; and 
when he expects the Departmental Com- 
mittee now investigating the Trans- 
atlantic Cattle Trade to conclude its 
labours and Report ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnapuin, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The Depart- 
mental Committee upon the Trans- 
atlantic Cattle Trade are now consider- 
ing their Report, and I hope that their 
labours will be completed and that their 
Report will be presented very shortly. 
It is proposed to print with the Appen- 
dix the Report of the Canadian inquiry 
into the Export Cattle Trade of the 
Dominion. The evidence is somewhat 
voluminous, and I doubt if it will be 
necessary or desirable to print it in 
addition to that given before the 
Departmental Committee, but I will con- 
sider that point. 


CUSTOMS CLERKS, 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the representa- 
tions of the so-called redundant clerks 
in the Customs that they have suffered 
undue loss through the narrowing of the 
chances of promotion in recent years, 
and through the non-fulfilment of one of 
the stipulations in Treasury Letters 
dated 20th March and 12th May, 1880, 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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have been favourably considered; and, 
if so, whether he can state why the 
scheme for amelioration has not yet been 
promulgated ? 


Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacgsoy, Leeds, N.): The 
decision of the Treasury will very pro- 
bably be communicated shortly. 


THE NEW FRENCH TARIFF. 


Srr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether it 
is proposed in the new French Tariff to 
impose a duty upon fish of 10 frances 
per 100 kilogrammes instead of five as 
heretofore ; whether, in view of the facts 
that the French covenanted in the 
Fisheries Convention of 1867 to admit 
British fish free of duty, and that 
Parliament, in pursuance of our reci- 
procal obligation, legislated in 1868 and 
admitted French caught fish free, the 
imposition of such {duties in France is 
a violation of the Convention; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured to procure the fulfil- 
ment of the Convention by the French 
Government ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fex- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): It is proposed 
to increase the duty upon foreign fish 
imported into France. Article 31 of the 
Fisheries Convention of 1867 between 
Great Britain and France provides that— 

‘¢ Fishing boats of either of the two countries 


shall be admitted to sell their fish in such ports 
of either country as may be designated for the 


purpose, on condition that they conform to the 


regulations mutually agreed upon.” 


Full effect was given to the Convention 
by Great Britain by the Fisheries Act of 
1868, and French fishermen sell their 
fish in British ports free of duty, but in 
France the Convention has never been 
put into force. The imposition of duties 
upon fish forwarded from England as 
goods is not a violation of the Treaty, 
but the chief subject of complaint is the 
failure to admit our fishermen to sell 
fish on any terms whatever in the ports 
of France, and generally the failure to 
give effect tothe Treaty. Her Majesty’s 
Government have repeatedly endeavoured 
to procure the fulfilment of the Conven- 
tion in this and other particulars, but 
without success. 
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PARCEL POST TO SPAIN AND THE 
CANARY ISLANDS. 


Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will endeavour to 
make arrangements with the Govern- 
ment of Spain for the institution of a 
Parcel Post between this country and 
the principal ports of the Canary 
Islands ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Correspondence has 
already taken place with the Spanish 
Government relative to the institution 
of a Parcel Post with the Canary Islands, 
but without success. 
not be lost sight of so far as my Depart- 
ment is concerned. 


CROWN LANDS IN SURREY AND 
MIDDLESEX. 


Sr J. SWINBURNE: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will grant the House a 
Return of all the Crown Lands in the 
Counties of Surrey and Middlesex from 
which the public is excluded, giving in 
each case the acreage of these lands, and 
their distance from Charing Cross ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puivnxer, Dublin Univer- 
sity): So far as any lands in the charge 
of the Office of Works are concerned the 
hon. Baronet will find all the informa- 
tion I can give him on the subject of his 
question included in Return No. 54, 
made to this House in the year 1888, 
under the heading “ Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens.” The distance from 
Charing Cross of the various lands is not 
specified in the Return, but the hon. 
Baronet will no doubt be able to make 
an approximate estimate on the point 
himself, 


EXPLOSIONS IN SCOTCH IRONWORKS. 
Dr. CAMERON : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether any decision has 
yet been come to as to the institution of 
a special public inquiry into all or any of 
those fatal explosions in ironworks in 
the Glasgow district to which his atten- 
tion was called by questions before 
Easter ? 
*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The in- 
formation in the possession of the Secre- 


tary for Scotland tends to show that there | 


was no connection between the three ex- 
plosions referred to, except that they. all 
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occurred at ironworks in Scotland. The: 
propriety of ordering a public inquiry is, 
therefore, a-question for separate con-. 
sideration in each case. (1) At Blochairn 
the explosion was a purely mechanical 
one, caused by heating a closed tube con- 
taining water. Steps have been taken 
to prevent such an occurrence in the 
future, and the Secretary for Scotland 
sees no advantage to be gained by further 
inquiry. (2) At Messrs. Dixons’ Works, 
the explosion occurred in a section of the 
works which is registered under the 
Alkali Act. A Report has been received 
from the Chief Inspector of Alkali 
Works to the effect that the explosion 
took place in the pipes or vessels used 
for separating ammonia from furnace 
gases, but was the result of accidental 
ignition, and not of any chemical pro- 
cess connected with such separation of 
the ammonia. It is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained how the ignition was caused, 
but the point is not one, in the opinion 
of the Secretary for Scotland, which a 
public inquiry would be likely to further 
elucidate. (3) The explosion at Gart- 
sherrie Ironworks has, in common with 
the other two explosions, been the sub- 
ject of inquiry through the Procurator 
Fiscal, but the decision of Crown coun- 
sel has not yet been announced, and the 
Secretary for Scotland will await that 
decision before pronouncing upon the 
expediency of holding a public inquiry. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the subject 
upon the Votes. 


SPECIAL ENLISTMENT. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether it is a fact, as stated in the 
Times of 6th April, that a boy had 
enlisted and is serving in the Grenadier 
Guards at the age of 144, and whether 
this case isan example of the ‘special 
enlistment” sanctioned by the War 
Office ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is no 
trace of any enlistment in the Grenadier 
Guards at the age of 144 years, except . 
in the cases of boys avowedly enlisted as 
such. 


CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF — 
PRISONS. 
Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment whether any storekeeper or clerk 
serving in Her Majesty’s prisons was 
called upon by him, or the Committee of 
Inquiry appointed by him, to give evi- 
dence or to be examined upon the ques- 
tion of the pay and status of the clerical 
establishment in connection with those 
prisons ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I referred the 
question of the pay and status of the 
prison clerks to a Committee of Ac- 
counts, which had originally fixed the 
establishment, pay, and duties of these 
officials, and not to the Committee of 
Inquiry appointed with reference to 
prison warders. The Committee of 
Accounts, consisting of a Director of 
Prisons, an Inspector of Prisons, and a 
Treasury officer, who had himself been 
in the Prison Service, had such fami- 
liarity with the subject that they did not 
think it necessary to call any clerk or 
storekeeper as witnesses. 


POST OFFICES IN LICENSED HOUSES 
IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General when 
the Return asked for, of the number of 
Post Offices in Scotland that are in 
licensed premises, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The Return to which 
the hon. Member refers has been for- 
warded to the Secretary for Scotland 
to-day, and will no doubt be laid upon 
the Table without delay. 


POLLOKSHIELDS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the postmaster 
at Pollokshields has resigned his appoint- 
ment; and whether, considering the 
hostile public feeling to the late appoint- 
ment being in licensed premises, he will 
avoid this in filling up the vacancy ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am aware that the 
Receiver at Pollokshields has resigned 
his appointment. As I informed the 
hon. Member in reply to his question on 
the 29th January last, I have made it a 
practice for some years past not to 
appoint licensed grocers in Scotland to 
such situations, except in cases where 
the exigencies of the Service render a 
departure from that practice necessary ; 
and I shall be glad if I find myself able 
to meet the wishes of the locality in the 
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present instance, The selection of a 
person to fill this office will, as the hon. 
Member is probably aware, be made by 
the Lords of the Treasury. 


VOLUNTEER TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.}: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether complaints have reached him 
that the allowance now granted in aid of 
the expenses of travelling for attend- 
ance at inspection and battalion drills of 
Volunteer Regiments whose companies 
are widely apart is quite inadequate to 
defray the actual cost of travelling to 
united drills for the purpose of efficiency 
before inspection ; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he is prepared to 
recommend the payment of a larger 
allowance to Volunteer Regiments so 
situated ; and as it is understood that 
country regiments are encouraged and 
expected to join brigade camps, and by 
doing so are debarred from receiving 
allowances for travelling to inspection 
and battalion drills, will he consider the 
case of those regiments which are 
willing to join experimentally a brigade 
camp, but before it takes place will have 
incurred the expenses for the year of 
travelling inspection and battalion drills ? 
*Mr. E. STANHOPE: A change in 
the system of travelling allowance to 
Volunteers for attendance at united 
drills has been made, which is to the 
advantage of corps widely distributed, 
though those whose companies are only 
just outside the five mile radius may 
possibly receive less. It is not con- 
templated that country regiments which 
receive eamp allowance for attending 
brigade camps should also earn 
the allowance for attending united 
drills, as all the instruction obtain- 
able at the latter would be in- 
cluded in that given at the brigade 
camp. Provision is, however, made in 
certain cases for men who are unable to 
accompany their corps into brigade 
camp. 


SHEERNESS: DUCKYARD, 


Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) : I had 
intended to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether there are men at 
Sheerness Dockyard on the books as 
smiths, who are really doing fitters’ work , 
and, if so, whether they should be classed 
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as fitters ; and whether arrangements 
can be entered into for the forgings of 
engines which are fitted at Sheerness 
being made in that Dockyard, instead of, 
as at present, in private yards? At the 
request of the noble Lord, I beg to post- 
pone the question until Thursday. 


RAIDS BY LEWIS COTTARS. 

Dr. CAMERON : I have put a ques- 
tion on the Paper—to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that at the trial of 12 
Lewis cottars, under the Trespass Act, 
for raids upon Orinsay and Stimrenay, 
the prosecuting Procurator Fiscal was Mr. 
John Ross, the private agent of Lady 
Matheson, proprietrix, and Mr. J. Martin, 
tenant, of the localities in respect of 
which the trespass was charged ; and 
whether, considering the repeated de- 
clarations of Scottish Law Officers in 
this House as to the undesirability of 
Public Prosecutors, where it can be 
avoided, being allowed to engage in 
private practice, he will direct regular 
Procurator Fiscal Mr. William Ross to act 
personally in any other cases arising out 
of the recent raids? At the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to post- 
pone the question until to-morrow. 


WRECK OF THE ARISTIDES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
directed to the wreck of the ship Aristides 
at Rattray Head on the night of the 
5th April, in which seven out of eight 
men on board were drowned ; whether 
this calamity was in great measure 
caused by the want of a light on 
Rattray Head ; and whether he will 
now take steps to have a lighthouse 
erected there at the earliest moment ? 

*Siz M. HICKS BEACH: The in- 
formation at present in the possession of 
the Board of Trade on the subject of the 
wreck of the Aristides on the morning 
of the 6th instant, so far as it goes, 
appears to show that this wreck was not 
caused by the want of a light on Rat- 
tray Head. The Board of Trade have 
asked the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses to supply detailed esti- 
mates and plans of the lighthouse, the 
establishment of which, as I stated on 
the 23rd of last month in reply to a 
question of the hon. Member, has been 
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sanctioned. In the event of these esti- 
mates being satisfactory, the work will 
probably be commenced by the Northern 
Lighthouse Board during the present 
financial year. 


CROFTER EMIGRATION. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the sum voted by Parliament for crof- 
ter emigration has been exceeded ; and 
whether he is aware if it is a fact that 
the company with which the Govern- 
ment arranged their scheme have re- 
cently sent out instructions to proceed 
against certain crofter scttlers sent cut 
previously to recover arrears of interest 
and loans ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No, 
Sir; the sum voted by Parliament for 
crofter emigration has not been ex- 
ceeded. The Secretary for Scotland 
informs me that the proceedings referred 
to in the second part of the question 
were not taken against any of the 
crofters sent out under the Government 
scheme ; he understands that proceed- 
ings have been taken against some other 
settlers emigrated through the agency of 
the Canadian North-West Land Com- 
pany ; but of this, of course, he has no 
official information. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what arrangéments 


fare made to provide the Metropolitan 


Police with refreshments when on night 
duty ; and whether it could be arranged 
to send round from the divisional head- 
quarters supplies of hot tea, coffee, or 
cocoa ? ns 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Iam informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that the 
practice is that night-duty men have a 
tin bottle containing tea or coffee, and 
heated with a small lamp which forms 
part of the apparatus. This arrange- 
ment was recommended by a Board of 
Superintendents in 1887 as the best 
practicable under all the circumstances. 
It would not be practicable to supply 
refreshments from head-quarters. The 
hon. Member may feel. certain that the 
comforts and welfare of the men are 
carefully attended to by their superior 
officers. 
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INFLAMMABLE LIQUIDS BILL. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Inflammable Liquids 
Bill during the present Session ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I informed the 
hon. Member for East Northamptonshire 
on March 24th that the Government did 
not intend to proceed with this Bill this 
Session, but that I proposed to refer the 
subject to a Select Committee, whose 
Report would precede legislation. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


Mr. LAWSON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can make any such statement as he 
promised last year as to the position of 
the Yeomanry Cavalry in case of mobi- 
lisation ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: No, Sir; I am 
sorry to say that I can make no such 
statement at present. The position of 
the Yeomanry in such a case is so closely 
connected with that of the Regular 
Cavalry that it has not yet been found 
possible to lay down a definite scheme. 


. THE SCOTCH ROADS AND BRIDGES 
ACT. 

Mr. ROBERT REID (Dumfries, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
any power is given to the burgh Local 
Authorities in the Roads and Bridges 
Act to” borrow money for the making 
and reforming of footpaths within 
burghs ; and whether the Commissioners 
of Police have power under the. Ruther- 
ford Act, 13 & 14 Vic., c. 33, to 
bgrrow money for those purposes and to 
assess for the same ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
first part of the question must, I think, 
be answered in the negative. On the 
other hand, comparing the 210th and 
the 340th sections of the Act, 13 & 
14 Vic., c. 33, the power in question 
seems to exist under that Statute. 


THE CYPRUS MAILS. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
mail which left London on 13th 
February last was not delivered in 
Cyprus until 18th March; whether it 
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was sent from Beyrout to Smyrna, and 
from Smyrna to Cyprus; whether the 
same route has been pursued with the 
mail which left London on 27th 
February ; and whether, looking to the 
great inconvenience such delay occasions 
to residents in Cyprus, it is possible to 
make arrangements for a weekly mail 
from Egypt to Cyprus? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Complaints have 
already reached me on this subject, 
and from inquiries made it would seem 
that the miscarriage of this mail was 
due to some mistake connected with the 
French service, to which it was trans- 
ferred at Alexandria. I have always con- 
sidered it extremely desirable to establish 
a British mail service to Cyprus ; but the 
prospective expense has hitherto deterred 
Her Majesty’s Government from adopt- 
ing this course. 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING UNION. 

Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether the attention of the 
Public Prosecutor has been directed to 
the Report of the Committee of Share- 
holders, appointed on the 2nd March, 
1891, to investigate the affairs of the 
Anglo-Austrian Printing and Publish- 
ing Union (Limited), from which it 
appears that this company asked the 
public for a capital of £750,000, but 
that, only about £99,280 having been 
applied for, the Directors nevertheless 
proceeded to allotment on this latter 
amount; that, although only £99,280 
had been applied for, a cheque for 
£75,000 was immediately afterwards 
paid to one Mr. Horatio Bottomley for 
businesses agreed by him to bs conveyed 
to the company, before he had disclosed 
any title to the same, and that he never, 
in fact, became entitled to convey to the 
company at all many of these; that the 
company never actually carried on any 
business at all, but yet paid to the same 
Mr. Bottomley further sums amounting 
to about £13,500 for (as he alleged) 
‘working expenses ;” that £1,116 was’ 
paid to the Directors as fees; that a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, and 8 per cent. on the preference 
shares, was declared at a Board meeting 
held on the 25th September, 1890; 
whether, from the Public Prosecutor 
having ‘made any inquiry into the’ 
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accuracy of the above statements, or for 
any other reason, he can say if they are 
correct; and, if so, whether, having 
regard to the fact that the company, 
having never transacted any business, 
could not possibly have earned a divi- 
dend, but must have paid such dividends 
as it declared out of capital, it is pro- 
posed to take any, and, if so, what, 
proceedings against anyone connected 
with the promotion ofthe company ; 
whether he is aware that a very similar 
state of affairs exists in the case of the 
Hansard Publishing Union (Limited), 
and whether any, and what, steps are 
contemplated against the promoters or 
Directors of that Union; and whether 
a voluntary or other liquidator has been 
appointed to wind up either of the com- 
panies referred to above ; what is the 
name of such liquidator; and is he an 
independent person ? 

*Mr. COBB: Before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman answers the ques- 


tion, may I ask him whether the atten- 


tion of the Public Prosecutor has been 
called to the connection of the late Lord 
Mayor and his brother with this com- 
pany; and, further, if his attention has 
been called to the recent proceedings in 
the matter of the Direct Meat Supply 
Company before Mr. Justice Stirling ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wexsster, Isle of Wight): I know 
nothing of the late Lord Mayor; but if 
the hon. Member will put a question 
down I will endeavour to answer it. In 
reply to the question on the Paper, I 
have to state that the attention of the 
Public Prosecutor has not been called to 
the cases referred to, nor is he able to 
say whether or not the statements of the 
hon. Member are correct in any par- 
ticular. He is not at present prepared 
to take any proceedings in the matter. 
I would remind the hon. Member that 
under the Companies Acts, and par- 
ticularly the Act of last Session, there 
are ample powers provided for the 
thorough investigation of matters such 
as those which he describes, and that it 
is not the duty of the Public Prosecutor 
to undertake such inquiries. The duties 
of the Public Prosecutor are regulated 
by statute and the rules made there- 
under. I would refer the hon. Member 
to the Return presented to Parliament 
this’ year, which was in the hands of 
hon. Members on March 12. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY; May I ask’ 
whether Mr. Horatio Bottomley, like Mr. 
Harry Marks, is a Conservative candi- 
date for Parliamentary honours ? 

[No answer was returned. ] 


THE CROFTER DISTRICTS IN THE 
‘WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr.J.CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is now in a position’ 
to make any statement as to the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
public works in the crofter districts of 
the West of Scotland ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): The following statement 
shows what has already been done with 
regard to the recommendations of the 
Commission :—I. Steamer Communica- 
tion.—Arrangements have been made 
for the following new or improved ser- 
vices from May 1 next :—(a) A larger 
and more powerful vessel will be placed 
on the Strome Ferry and Stornoway 
reute, which is expected to perform the 
voyage regularly in six hours. (6) A 
daily service from Oban to Castle Bay 
and Lochmaddy, calling at certain ports 
in Skye and elsewhere. (c) A daily 
service round the Island of Mull, calling 
at Coll and Tiree four days a week. 
(d) A service from Portree to Dunvegan 
and Lochmaddy three times a week, call- 
ing at intermediate places and returning 
on alternate days. These services will 
involve an expenditure of nearly £7,000 
a year in addition to the existing pay- 
ments for the conveyance of mails. 
Negotiations are also in progress with a 
view to obtaining an improvement of 
the service between Shetland and the 
mainland. II. Piers and Harbours.— 
(a) A grant of £16,500 to the Harbour 
Trustees at Ness, in the Island of Lewis, 
has been sanctioned for the completion 
of the existing works and the construc- - 


‘tion of a new breakwater which will 


afford additional protection to the en- 
trance of the harbour. (6) A grant of 
£2,000 has been sanctioned for the con- 
struction of a pier at Carloway, in the 
same island, provided that an efficient 
Local Authority can be constituted which 
will undertake to construct and main- 
tain the work. (c) A grant of £8,000: 
towards the cost of erecting a pier and’ 
breakwater at Gott Bay, in the Island’ 
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of Tiree. The total cost is estimated at 
£11,500, and the grant is to.be made 
subject to the condition that some Local 
Authority or other responsible party 
will construct and maintain the works 
and provide the remainder of the cost. 
(d) Subject to similar conditions, grants 
have also been sanctioned for the fol- 
lowing purposes :—£3,500 fora pier and 
breakwater at Talmin Bay, on the coast 
of Sutherland, estimated to cost £5,000 ; 
£4,000 for a steamboat pier at Uig, in 
Skye, estimated to cost £5,500; £3,000 
fer a boat harbour at Skerray, on the 
coast of Sutherland; £3,000 for a boat 
harbour at Portskerra, in the same 
neighbourhood ; £3,000 for the im- 
provement and extension of the 
existing works at Scrabster. With 
regard to the smaller piers and 
boatslips referred to in the Report of the 
Commission, the Government are pre- 
pared to provide the requisite funds 
within the limit and on the terms re- 
commended by the Commission; and 
legislation is being prepared to empower 
the ‘several County Councils or other 
Local Authorities to undertake the neces- 
sary liabilities. The Government have 
also under consideration the question of 
a grant to afford relief to the Trustees of 
Lerwick Harbour, in Shetland, and for 


the construction of piers in Orkney.. 


III. Lighthouses and Beacons.—Grants 
amounting in all to £4,500 have been 
sanctioned for the erection of lighthouses 
and beacons, provided that arrangements 
can be made locally for their mainten- 
ance when erected. IV. Telegraphic 
Extension.—-The Postmaster General has 
been authorised to erect telegraph lines 
from Stornoway to Carloway, in the 
Island of Lewis ; from Durness to Scourie, 
and from Lochinver to Drumbeg, on the 
mainland ; from Dunvegan to Glendale 
and Waternish, and from Isle Ornsay to 
Ardvasar, in Skye; to Westray, in 
. Orkney ; and to Whalsay and Bressay, 
in Shetland. The cost of the erection of 
these extensions will be about £6,600, 
and the work will be proceeded with at 
once. V. Roads and Railways.—A grant 
of £15,000 has been sanctioned for the 
improvement of the existing road 
between Sternoway and Carloway, so as 
to enable fish and other traffic to pass 
over it with greater despatch. When 
this improvement is completed the road 
will have no gradient steeper than 1 in 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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30. Negotiations for the construction, 
maintenance, and working of one or 
other of the railways mentioned in the 
first Report have been for some time in 
progress, but are not yet complete ; but 
I anticipate I shall be in a position to 
inform the House of the decision of the 
Government on Thursday. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask from what source 
these large sums are to come, and 
whether, as money seems to be plentiful, 
the right hor. Gentleman will consider 
the propriety of giving a little grant to 
the fishermen in Cornwall, who have 
suffered considerably during the winter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. 
Member will see that I have not stated 
to the House any proposals for assisting 
fishermen beyond providing piers and 
harbours. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: We have been 
asking for the provision of harbours of 
refuge for the safety and profit of fisher- 
men on the coast and the crews of 
vessels coming up Channel for a great 
many years. The right hon, Member 
for Birmingham knows that some years 
ago a deputation waited upon him upon 
this subject. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Will there 
be an Estimate laid upon the Table of 
this House in the course of the year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Supple- 
mentary Estimates relating to the 
matter will be submitted to Parliament 
this Session. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): Will Sutherland be in the same 
condition in regard to grants as other 
parts of Scotland? I understand that 
two localities in the Highlands have ob- 
tained grants on the condition that the 
money advanced shall be in rhe propor- 
tion of two-thirds of the guarantee, 
whereas other localities are only to have 
grants in the proportion of one-third of 
the guarantee. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot enter 
into a discussion in regard to other places 
than those which I have already men- 
tioned, but it is quite within the power 
of the hon. Gentleman to raise any discus- 
sion he may desire. As regards Suther- 
land, I have no doubt that any assistance 
actually required will be forthcoming. 

Dr. CLARK : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman prepared to bring in any Supple- 
mentary Estimates this Session? There 
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can be very little doubt that the money 
has been hitherto voted foolishly and 
thrown away. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: As I have said, 
an Estimate will be presented to Parlia- 
ment in the course of the present year, 


THE IRISH FISHERY COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
prosecution of Mr. Charlés Webb, mill- 
owner, of Randalstown, was directed by 
the Inspectors of Fisheries or by the local 
Board of Conservators; and, if by the 
latter, under what authority ; whether 
he is aware.that Edward Moles, the 
principal witness for the prosecution, 
swore that— 

“He was’ not particularly acquainted with 
the habits and customs of salmon, or the work- 
ing of turbine wheels; ” 
whether he is aware that Mr. Webb 
applied to the Inspectors of Fisheries for 
an exemption under the provisions of the 
Fisheries Acts, and was informed that 
the matter would be considered ; whether 
any reply has yet been made to Mr. 
Webb; whether his attention has been 
directed to the evidence af to the pre- 
judicial effect the lattices required to be 
put up would have upon thé working of 
these mills; and whether the recent 
prosecutions of millowners in County 
Antrim were undertaken with the 
cognisance and approval of the Inspectors 
of Fisheries ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
report that the prosecution mentioned 
by my hon. Friend was undertaken by 
the Coleraine Board of Conservators 
under the authority of the statute. 
The Inspectors are not aware of the 
general evidence given in the case. 
Mr. Moles is not under the control of 
their department. Mr. Webb did apply 
last month to the Inspectors for 
exemption, saying that he would furnish 
grounds for demanding it, but up to 
the present he has not done so. The 
Inspectors have no control over the 
initiation of prosecutions of this kind ; 
but they deem it right to observe that 
they consider no exemptions from the 
necessity to erect gratings should be 
given where no injury to the water 
power of mills would occur if the 
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gratings were kept clear of weeds and 
debris. ‘ 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there has been a 
meeting of the millowners of the County 
Antrim ; that every mill is worked by 
water power, and that they defend the 
action of Mr. Webb? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; Iam 
not aware. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Messrs. Hill, Woollen Manu- 
facturers, and Messrs. Shackleton, Flour 
Millers, of Lucan, County of Dublin, 
have been served with notices by the 
Fishery Commissioners to erect fine 
wire screens in the fall of their water 
power; whether he is aware that the 
wages of several hundred hands depend 
upon such firms working full power ; 
and whether he will call the attention of 
the Fishery Commissioners to the general 
injury which the carrying out of this 
order would inflict on the above and 
other industries in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries report that the mills 
referred to are worked by turbines; 
that the 30th section of the Act 26 & 
27 Vic., c. 114, requires that during the 
descent of the salmon, or young of 
salmon, to the sea, a grating or other 
efficient means to prevent such salmon 
or young of salmon passing to the 
machine shall be provided; and they 
point out that the requirement being 
limited to such descent, it is only for a 
short time in the spring of each year. 
The Inspectors further report that wire 
lattices have been erected in many 
places, which do not injure the water 
power when properly looked after. 

Str T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the Act under which these wire screens 
are required to be erected was passed 
many years ago, and that it has not been 
complied with or enforced ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir ; I was 
not aware that the Act has never been 
enforced. 


LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
‘Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
statistics have been collected of the 
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number and acreage of holdings in each 
county in Iréland which have been let 
to be used wholly or mainly for pasture, 
or which have been so used for the 
last 20 years, and of holdings in each 
county in Ireland on which the tenant 
does not actually reside ; whether such 
statistics will be presented to the House 
before Clause 6 of the Purchase of Land 
and Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill 
is reached in Committee ; and whether, 
before Clause 6 is reached, statistics and 
other information will be presented to 
the House showing the number of 
applications under the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Acts which have been refused by 
the Land Commission on the ground 
that the tenancies were excepted by s. 
58, ss. 3 and 4, of “The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881?” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are no 
particulars in my possession of sufficient 
authority to warrant my laying them on 
the Table of the House in the shape of a 
Return. There has been a collection of 
figures dealing with Ireland as a whole, 
but I doubt whether they can be relied 
upon for each county. If the hon. 
Gentleman will put down a question for 
a later date, I will endeavour to give 
an answer as to the whole of Ire- 
land. With regard tothe last paragraph 
of the question, I am informed by the 
Land Commissioners that it will be im- 
possible to give a Return in the form 
asked for. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Do the figures 
make any distinction between fields in 
pasture and for grazing purposes? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; the figures 
I have got do not draw a distinction. 
I have no reliable figures on that 
subject. : 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will they include 
the dairy farms of Munster ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon, Member had better wait until the 
figures are before him. 

In reply to Mr. M. Hearty (Cork), 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: No de- 
tailed information of the kind desired 
has ever been attempted to be given. 
All that has hitherto been done has been 
to give a general Return. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Land ‘ 
Commission, in ordering the redemption 

Mr. Knox 
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of head rents under Section 16 of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” have 
adopted any uniform scale of price ; and 
what the average number of years pur- 
chase has been in the case of any head 
rents ordered to be redeemed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Irish 
Land Commissioners report that under 
Sub-section 3 of Section 16 of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, the redemp- 
tion price of head rents is fixed as by 
agreement or ‘by arbitration, and that, 
therefore, no uniform scale of price 
exists. The Commissioners are unable 
to give the average rate at which such 
redemptions have been made; but they 
state that the prices appear to have 
ranged between 18 and 28 years’ pur- 
chase of the rent. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether tenants purchasing their hold- 
ings under the Land Purchase (Ireland) 
Acts become owners within the meaning . 
of Schedule A of the Income Tax Act ; 
whether any allowance is made under 
that Schedule for the annual instalment 
payable by the purchasing tenant; and 
whether the Government intends to 
propose any alteration in the law in 
these respects ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The answer to the 
first question is, Yes. In regard to the 
second, it is immaterial whether the 
purchasing tenant pays the whole price 
at once or by instalments. No allowance 
is made. The same practice is adopted 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Mr. CHANCE: Is the effect of pur- 
chasing to subject the purchasers to the 

ment of additional taxation ? 

Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Gentleman 
had better give notice of that ques- 
tion. 


THE ASHBOURNE ACT. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will tell the House what amount, up 
to the most recent practicable date, of 
the total sum hitherto advanced or 
agreed to be advanced, for the pur- 
chase of Irish holdings under the Ash- 
bourne Act, has been applied to the 
purchase of holdings of £30 a year 
rental and under, and what amount to 
the purchase of holdings over £30; and 
if he will give the: House the same in- 
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formation as to holdings under and 
over £50 per annnm? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Irish 
Land Commissioners report that it 
would take a considerable time to 
classify the cases (numbering ovor 
15,000) in which advances have been 
made so as to give the particulars in- 
dicated in the question. The Commis- 
sioners, however, refer to page 10 of 
their last Annual Report (House of 
Commons Paper, No. 6,233 of 1890), in 
which the advances are classified accord- 
ing toamounts, and which might possibly 
be of assistance to the hon. Member in 
respect of the object he has in view. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN WEST CORK. 

Mr. MORROGH (Cork, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he has 
received a resolution, which was passed 
at’ the last monthly meeting of the 
Skibbereen Town Commissioners, setting 
forth the defective postal day service to 
Skibbereen and other towns in West 
Cork; and what attention he is pre- 
pared to give the matter? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The resolution has 
only reached me to-day. Itshall receive 
careful consideration. 


MILITARY CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a resolution, supported by His Grace 
Lord Plunket, Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, and passed unanimously on 
Wednesday last by the General Synod of 
the Church of Ireland, demanding from 
the Government a general recognition 
of the claims of the incumbents of 
parishes in which military barracks are 
situate to act as chaplains of the troops 
in their several parishes ; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the 
privilege now claimed by the Protestant 
clergy has been accorded to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, he will accede to the 
request of the Synod of the Church of 
Ireland ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There are only 
thyee stations in Ireland at which the 
Iceal clergy do not officiaté to the troops. 
At those places large bodies of men are 
concentrated, quite sufficient in them- 
selves to constitute a cure of souls, and 
it ig therefore preferable that a com- 
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missioned chaplain under direct military 
control should look after the spiritual 
needs of each place. 


LAND COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg. to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Return 
recently ordered by the House relative 
to the appointment of Land Com- 
missioners will be furnished to Mem- 
bers P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Return 
referred to is being this day laid upon 
the Table. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN DUBLIN AND BELFAST. 

Mr. THOMAS DICKSON (Dublin, 
St. Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he is aware that 
Dhtblin and Belfast are not connected by 
telephone ; and if he will take into con- 
sideration the urgent necessity which 
exists for establishing telephonic com- 
munication between these two important 
cities P 
*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have tosay that no public 
demand for a telephone service between 
Dublin and Belfast has hitherto been 
communicated to the Post Office ; but if 
the hon. Member has reason to think 
that there is such a demand and will 
communicate with me, I shall be glad to 
give the matter my best consideration. — 


in Sligo. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS IN SLIGO. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland if he 
can ascertain, for the information of the 
House, what was the number of votes 
that were polled by illiterate voters in 
the recent election in North Sligo ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Birming- 
ham, S.): I beg toask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he can inform the House how 
many voters at the recent election of a 
Member of Parliament for North Sligo 
took advantage of the provisions of the 
law relating to illiterates ; whether the 
number of such voters is larger than at 
the last. contested election ‘in 1885; 
whether he has any reason to believe 
that many electors in Ireland declare 
themselves to be illiterates who are, in 
point of fact, able to read the ballot 
paper and to mark it for themselves; if 
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so, whether such action on their part is 
a contravention of the spirit of the 
Ballot Act; and whether, in that case, 
any steps can be taken to prevent here- 
after a inisuse of the privileges conferred 
by that Act ? 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman replies, 
I wish to ask a further question of which 
1 have given private notice. I wish to 
know whether, at the said North Sligo 
election, it is the fact that owing to the 
large number of illiterate voters who 
presented themselves at one time the 
forms for illiterate voters ran short, and 
that the polling booth had to be closed 
for a considerable time ; whether some 
who presented themselves as illiterate 
voters had no right to do so; and 
whether frequent discussions did not 
arise between the agents of the two can- 
didates which removed.all the secrecy of 
the ballot as to certain voters ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member ought to have 
been submitted to me, or put upon the 
Paper in the ordinary way. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to give notice 
that I will put it to-morrow. 


*Mr. KNOX: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the large majority of 
the votes of illiterates were given in 
favour of Alderman Dillon, the candi- 
date supported by the Tory Party ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In answer to 
the questions on the PaperI have to say 
that according to the documents returned 
by the Sheriff at the proper office, the 
number of persons who voted as 
illiterates at the recent election at Sligo 
was 1,366 out of a total of 5,754. The 
corresponding figures for 1885 were 
1,070 and 5,988, so that the proportion 
in 1891 was both absolutely and rela- 
tively higher than five years ago. This 
does not agree with the unofficial state- 
ment which appeared in the Press, and 
I am making further inquiries into the 
matter. I have no material for coming 
to a decisive conclusion as to whether 
fraud was practised by any of the elec- 
torsor not. According to the Census of 
1881, the percentage of illiterates to the 
whole male population is somewhat 
larger than the proportion of persons 
who voted as illiterates is to the total 
number of persons who polled. These 
are the facts. Arguments on both sides 
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can be deduced from them, and I cannot 
offer to the House anything in the nature 
of a conclusive verdict. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I think 
it will be useful to know whether 
during the last decade the proportion of 
illiterates has increased or diminished 
in the various polling districts of the 
county.. ; 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I presume the 
information can be obtained if the hon, 
Member desires to have it, and will put 
a question down upon the Paper. I 
have not got the information with me. 
Seeing the additional educational 
advantages now provided, the pro- 
portion of illiterate voters ought to have 
diminished. 


and Art Department. 


DUBLIN SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, with reference 
to the case of Mr. Mullen, technical 
assistant in the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Dublin, who was promoted (and 
officially informed of his promotion) by 
the Lord President of the Council toa 
new post of assistant, created in the 
Department of Science and Art in con- 
sequence of a Treasury Commission and 
with the sanction of the Treasury, under 
the provisions of Clause 7 of Order in 
Council 4th June 1870, if he can explain 
why the Civil Service Commission and 
the Treasury subsequently withdrew 
their sanction to the application of the 
said clause on the ground that, as 
Mr. Mullen was within the Jimit of age, 
30 years, for public competition, he 
must take part in the competition for 
the assistantship, Mr. Mullen being 
over 29 years of age, a Master of Arts of 
Trinity College, and having filled for 
seven years his former post to the satis- 
faction of the Department, and why 
Mr. Mullen was not apprised of the fact 
that he must compete for the post to 
which he had been appointed till the 
examination had been held; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the hardship of 
the case, the Treasury will be able to 
modify their decision and to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Corres- 
pondence relating thereto ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I will make inquiry 
into the matter. The responsibility rests 
with the Civil Service Commission. 
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ATTACK ON A PRISON WARDER. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it isa 
fact that a warder named Fitzmaurice, 
in the Mountjoy Convict Prison, Dublin, 
was, on the 8th April instant, mur- 
derously attacked with a heavy iron bar 
by a convict of whom he was in charge, 
and that his life was saved by a prisoner 
named Daly ; and whether Daly’s action 
will be rewarded in any way ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The General 
Prisons Board report that it is a fact 
the warder mentioned was attacked, but 
it does not appear that the prisoner Daly 
rendered assistance. 


CORK COURT HOUSE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether an Act of Parliament will be 
necessary to enable the Cork Court 
House to be rebuilt without delay ; and 
what steps the Government propose to 
take in the matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The subject is under the con- 
sideration of the Government at the pre- 
sent moment. 

Mr. M. HEALY: When will the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman be 
able to give more definite information ? 

Mr. MADDEN: As early as possible. 
I only received a communication upon 
the subject yesterday. 


RELIEF WORKS IN WEST DONEGAL, 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg toask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
steps, if any, have been taken to start 
relief works in Ranafast, Ranomona, and 
Loughnanoran, in West Donegal ; whether 
he is aware that there is much fever in 
these districts ; and what means of sub- 
sistence there are for the 783 inhabitants 
from this time till June, and for the 
women and children from June till the 
return of the wage-earners from the 
Scotch harvest in August ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was understood 
to request that the question should be 
deferred. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
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the Treasury whether, in view of the 
very widespread public interest taken in 
the questions referred to the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, the desirability of 
forming and educating public opinion 
upon them, and the impossibility of the 
evidence becoming generally useful 
unless published de die in diem as the 
Commission proceeds, he will advise 
Her Majesty to command that the 
sittings of the Commission be held with 
open doors ? 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, having regard to 
the evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee last year, as to the extent of the 
evil of sweating in the cabinet making, 
upholstering, clothing, and boot and 
shoe trades, and the fact that there are 
10 employers of labour on the Commis- 
sion to seven Representatives of labour, 
he will advise Her Majesty to consider 
the advisability of adding additionat 
names representing the industries con- 
cerned ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Commission 
was constituted so as to secure, in the 
judgment of Her Majesty’s Government, 
a full and complete consideration of all 
the important questions to be submitted 
to them. It is not contemplated that 
every trade and every grievance shall 
be represented, and it must be obvious 
to the hon. Member and to the House 
that if the Commission were largely 
increased, a#@it would have to be if the 
suggestion of the hon. Member were 
adopted, the probability of a satisfactory 
result from its deliberations would be 
considerably diminished. As to the 
question of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne (Mr. Conybeare), I have to say 
that whether the Commission will sit 
with open doors or not depends entirely 
upon the discretion of the Commissioners 
themselves. The Government will not 
interfere, and it has not interfered with 
the full discretion of the Commissioners 
in such matters. 


THE BUDGET. 

Sr W. HARCOURT (Derby): I bog 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can now state on what day 
the Budget will be taken; and will he 
state when the Papers relating to the 
extraordinary expenditure under the 
Naval Defence Act, and the manner in 
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which that expenditure has been made, 
will be presented ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Budget state- 
ment will be made on Thursday week, 
With regard to the second question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the figures which 
he desires are already in type ; and I hope 
they will be in his hands in a very few 
days—certainly in good time for the 
Budget. 


SCOTTISH FORESHORE RIGHTS. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Messrs. Alexander 
Wood, James Flett & Sons, Murdo 
Morrison, and others, fish curers, who 
hold portions of waste and uncultivated 
land within 100 yards of high-water 
mark on the foreshore at Castlebay, Island 
of Barra, for which they pay a yearly 
station rent, and on which they have 
~ built sea walls, curing stations, and 
landing stages at great cost, have re- 
ceived from the agent of the landowner 
notice to quit on lst May next, no com- 
pensation being offered for the disturb- 
ance or for the large outlay which they 
have incurred; whether he is aware 
that the notices of removal were not 
served till after these fish curers had all 
engaged boats and crews for the forth- 
coming fishing season at bounties of 
£50 per boat, the result being a 
large .additional loss to them if they 
have to quit their stations; whether he 
is aware that the reason fog serving the 
notices is that these persons, while 
willing to pay the rent of their stations, 
’ have refused-to collect from the fisher- 
men certain fees charged by the land- 
owner for net drying done by the fisher- 
men upon the foreshore, which fees they 
have discovered constitute an illegal 
demand on the fishermen, which, if 
made, would subject them to heavy 
penalties ; and whether it is in accord- 
ance with the law of Scotland that a 
landowner can expel these persons from 
their stations at two months’ notice 
under the circumstances stated without 
any compensation for disturbance and 
for the loss of all their outlay ? 

Mr. J. P. P. ROBERTSON : I have 
received a mass of information about 
this question, both as it originally stood 
on the Notice Paper and as it stands at 
present, with the result that almost 
every single statement or suggestion is 
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said to be more or less inaccurate. I 
am the more inclined to believe that 
these denials are well founded, because 
several of the persons named by the 
hon. Member disclaim all sanction of or 
sympathy with those statements. But 
the whole subject matter of the ques- 
tion is purely one of private right and 
contract, and it does not fall within my 
duty to express any opinion on the sub- 
ject. 


at Constantinople. 


FRIENDLY SOVCIETIES IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if any 
Reports have been received from Paris 
and Brussels as to the State contribu- 
tion and guarantee towards voluntary 
provision for old age among the people 
through Friendly, Societies (Sociétés de 
Secours Mutuels); and, in the contrary 
case, if he will cause inquiry to be made 
on the subject ? 

Sirk J. FERGUSSON: We have re- 
ceived no Reports, but we have a copy 
of the Report made by the Select Com- 
mittee of the French Senate to that 
body upon the Bill in regard to Friendly 
Societies, which I shall be happy to show 
my hon. Friend. Reports will be asked 
for at Paris and at Brussels as to the ° 
law and practice in France and Belgium, 
if my hon. Friend will move for them. 


THE EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER (Westmoreland, 
Appleby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is true that Mr. Curwen, 
honorary attaché to Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at Constantinople, had lately 
died there of typhoid fever; whether 
there have of late years been frequent 
cases of typhoid fever at the Embassy 
at Constantinople ; and whether he con- 
templates having a Report made upon 
the sanitary condition of the Embassy ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The lamented 
death of Mr. Curwen was due to typhus 
fever, not typhoid. As regards the 
sanitary condition of the Embassy, the 
system was reconstructed in 1878, 
and all discharge-pipes removed to the 
exterior of the building. In 1883 a 
thorough and independent examination 
was made, with the result that the 
efficiency of the sanitary arrangements 
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was found to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. Since then further improvements 
in ventilation have been introduced. 
Though there is, therefore, no reason 
to attribute Mr. Curwen’s death to any 
defect in those arrangements, instruc- 
tions will be given to have the pipes and 
drains tested. 


LORD STALBRIDGE AND THE COM- 
MITTER OF SELECTION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : I beg to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Ox- 
ford a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It relates to 
a published correspondence which has 
been read by many hon. Members with 
surprise and great dissatisfaction. It 
was published in the Times of Friday 
last, and the correspondence has passed 
between Lord Stalbridge, Chairman of 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and the right hon. Baronet. 
A Joint Committee of both Houses was 
constituted for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question of railway rates, and 
five Members of the House were 
nominated by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. I have no complaint to make of 
the right hon. Baronet’s action or of 
that of the Committee of Selection. 
The right hon. Baronet commands the 
respect of all Parties in the House. 
Judging from the facts, I should say 
that both the right hon. Baronet and the 
Committee of Selection have in this 
matter rightly vindicated the liberties of 
Members of the House of Commons. 
But an attempt has been made to in- 
fluence the Committee of Selection, and 
I wish to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether it is admissible, or in accordance 
with usage, fora Member of the House 
of Peers to interfere in the internal 
economy of the House of Commons in 
regard to the functions of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. I should like to 
know also whether it is admissible, or 
in accordance with usage, that a gentle- 
man in the position of Lord Stalbridge, 
a promoter of a Bill to be considered 
by a Committee, should endeavour .to 
influence the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection. In his letters 
Lord Stalbridge objects to three hon. 
Members who were nominated to serve 
on the Committee of the right hon. 
Baronet—Mr. Colman, Mr. Hunter, and 
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Mr. T. Dickson, who were nominated 
to serve in place of Mr. Colman, who 
voluntarily withdrew. But from a 
passage in one of the letters the public 
would infer that Mr. Colman had been 
discharged from attendance in conse- 
quence of the letter of Lord Stalbridge. 
I wish to ask whether it is not the case 
that Mr. Colman first learned that he 
had toserve on the Committee late on the 
night of Tuesday, March 17; that on 
the next day Mr. Colman communicated 
with the right hon. Baronet in the 
House and with the Committee Clerk, 
informing them that he was a Petitioner 
against one of the Bills, and therefore it 
was impossible for him to serve; and 
that the matter having been considered 
by the Committee of Selection, Mr. 
Colman was discharged? Lord Stal- 
bridge objected to Mr. Hunter as a 
Member of the Committee on the 
ground that he had taken the side of 
the traders in a book which he had pub 
lished. It is absurd to suppose that the 
action of any man, either as an author, 
practitioner at the Bar, or Member of 
this House, should debar him from 
serving on a Committee ; and I ask the 
right hon. Baronet to state that itis not 
true that Mr. Hunter has given advice 
to any of the Petitioners against the 
Bill. No statement has been made by 
the Committee of Selection with refer- 
ence to Mr. Dickson, but Lord Stalbridge 
said the hon. Member was practically in 
the same position as Mr. Colman. I ask 
the right hon. Baronet to say that there 
is no truth in the suggestion. I ask 
whether the Committee of Selection has 
not determined to maintain Mr. Dickson 
in his position, and whether there is 
anything to prevent the hon. Member 
from discharging his duties in a dis- 
interested and impartial spirit ? 

*Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity): There are so many questions 
involved in the statement made that it is 
somewhat difficult, not having a paper 
to refer to, and having only had private 
notice that a question not specified 
would be put to me, to follow them. 
But I will endeavour to answer the 
questions as fully as I can. It seems 
to me that the first two questions 
involve considerations of Constitutional 
Law. As to the suggested action of 
Lord Stalbridge, I should say that it 
would be most unconstitutional if any- 
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thing of the kind occurred, but I 
apprehend that Lord Stalbridge acted, 
not as Member of the other House, but 
as Chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. I do not 
think, therefore, that the question can 
be magnified into one of a Breach of 
Privilege between the two Houses. I 
am glad that the hon Member has 
afforded me an opportunity of stating in 
the House the circumstances that guided 
the Committee of Selection in the con- 
stitution of this Committee. On the 
17th of March a Committee, consisting 
of five Members, was formed. One of 
the Members was the right hon. Member 
for the Epping Division of Essex. The 
following morning a letter was received 
from the right hon. Gentleman saying 
that he would be unable to serve on the 
Committee owing to the state of his 
health. Another of the Members, the 
hon. Member for Norwich sent a letter 
stating that he was appearing as a 
Petitioner against one of the Bills, and 
he was therefore discharged from the Com- 
mittee. The action the Committee of 
Selection thus took was quite indepen- 
dent of Lord Stalbridge’s letter. The 
hon. Member for Norwich spoke to me 
in the House next day after receiving 
notice of his nomination. I told the 
hon. Member then that a mistake had 
been made, and that the Committee of 
Selection had not known the hon, 
Member’s position. The moment it was 
known, however, the hon. Member was 
discharged, and this took place before the 
receipt of Lord Stalbridge’s letter. The 
hon. Member for Norwich was replaced 
by the hon. Member for the St. Stephen’s 
Green Division of Dublin, who has sat 
for 17 years in this House, and is well 
known and much respected. The only 
possible objection in his case is that on 
some occasion he gave evidence before 
the Railway Commission that ,rail- 
way rates in Ireland ought to be 
assimilated to railway rates in England. 
We thus filled up those two places the 
hon. Member for Norwich being 
replaced by the hon. Member for the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin. 
The Commitiee of Selection thought 
it rather a strong measure that the 
Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Company should address a 
remonstrance to us in respect to our 
action in this House. We have dis- 
Sir J. Mowbray 
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charged our duties to the best of our 
ability; at the same time, if there 
were substantial reasons for question- 
ing what we have done, we could 
not object to our attention being 
called to the facts. The Committee of 
Selection knew, before they adopted the 
name of Mr. Hunter, that he had been 
connected with the Board of Trade and 
with railway matters ; but, personally, I 
took special means to inform myself that. 
Mr. Hunter's connection with the Board 
of Trade had ceased. The hon. Member 
had practised as Counsel before the 
Railway Commission, and it does not 
appear that that fact should necessarily 
constitute a disqualification to serve on 
the Railway Rates Committee. The 
hon. Member has also published a book 
on railways which is, I am told, an 
ordinary text-book, and not containing 
any special views. Mr. Hunter has 
not sent me a copy of that book; but 
the Committee of Selection have had 
sent to them a good many books and 
pamphlets which it has been impossible 
for them toread. Indeed, it would be a 
very serious thing if it were regarded as 
a duty of the Committee of Selection 
that they should read every book sent to 
them. Hon. Members of this House, 
who have been desirous of being placed 
on certain Committees, have frequently 
sent books for me to read to show that 
before coming to this House they had 
distinguished themselves in connection 
with this or that subject. But I have 
never read any of them. The Committee 
did not purpose to send any answer to 
Lord Stalbridge, but, meeting Lord Stal- 
bridge, his Lordship asked me what we 
had done, and I told him that we had 
discharged Mr. Colman, but that we saw 
no reason to interfere with the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hunter. Lord Stalbridge 
intimated that I should hear of it again, 
and I expected that a question would be 
addressed to me in this House. An 
hour afterwards I was surprised to re- 
ceive a telegram from Lord Stalbridge— 
it was addressed to me from the House 
of Commons, not from the House of 
Lords—and said “ Please send me a 
letter in reply to mine irrespective of con- 
versation, Stalbridge.” I sent his Lord- 
ship a guarded letter, which explained no- 
thing more than he knew already, stating 
that I had no objection to repeating what 
I had said in the Lobby as one friend 
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speaking to another, but not as Chairman 
of the Committee. I told the noble 
Lord what was notorious—that the Com- 
mittee had discharged Mr. Colman and 
had retained Mr. Hunter. I only wish 
to add that the Committee have acted 
throughout with absolute unanimity. 
For 18 years I have had the honour of 
presiding over the Committee, and during 
that time we have not had a single 
division, but have been one and all 
responsible for the selections we have 
made. Our duties have been growing 
every year; we have acted with perfect 
unanimity, and I trust we have dis- 
charged our duties to the satisfaction of 
the House. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
wish, Sir, by way of explanation, to add a 
few words in reference to a paragraph in 
Lord Stalbridge’s letter which has not 
been referred to. I regret that before 
sending his communication to the Com- 
mittee of Selection, Lord Stalbridge did 
not communicate with me, because he 
makes statements in that letter as to 
which he could personally have had no 
knowledge whatever, and it would have 
been desirable on his part to have ascer- 
tained beforehand whether those state- 
ments were correct or not. Had he done 
this he never would have sent that letter 
to the Committee, because in it he stated 
that I had committed myself to certain 
definite views in the matter of railway 
charges ; that statementis absolutely in- 
correct. I had expressed no opinion on 
these charges whatever, for the simple 
reason that I had not any opinion on the 
subject, and I have no opinion on the 
subject, for the equally good reason, 
that up to the present time I do not 
know what those chargesare. I have 
not had time to study the charges nor 
do I know what are the points in dispute 
between the Railway Companies and the 
Board of Trade. Therefore that statement 
of Lord Stalbridge is founded on abso- 
lutely incorrect data. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Kdin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The position of 
the Committee of Selection is one of 
very great importance, and the Com- 
mittee is entitled to know whether it 
has the support of the House. The 
leader of the House in his own person 
is competent to give expression to the 
general feeling of the House upon that 
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subject, and I should think it pre- 
sumptuous if I were to undertake that 
duty. A question has been raised in the 
House impugning the conduct of the 
Committee of Selection, and the Chair- 
man has given the House a detailed and 
lucid statement which appears to have 
met with the decided approbation of the 
House. I think, on the whole, it would 
be desirable, if the right hon. Gentleman 
does not think it superfluous, that he 
should give expression to the sentiment 
of the House, as his doing so would 
strengthen the hands of the Committee 
in the discharge of their duties. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no 
hesitation in responding at once to the 
invitation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
although any observations on my part 
may be considered to be superfluous. 
Really, Sir, I feel, after the statement of 
my right hon. Friend behind me that 
any remarks on my part would be super- 
fluous in order to express, as far as I 
am concerned, and I think I may 
speak for the House too, the complete 
confidence which we all possess in 
the discretion and perfect fairness 
with which the Committee of Selec- 
tion discharge their duties. It has fallen 
to me more than once to express this 
confidence on the part of the House. I 
should have risen at once when my right 
hon. Friend behind me sat down if it had 
appeared to me that the slightest doubt 
existed in the mind of any hon. Member 
as to the course the Committee pursued 
being one which would receive the 
unanimous support of the House. I 
hope my right hon. Friend behind me 
will feel that there is no lack of cordiality 
in the expression of the complete confi- 
dence which, I believe, is felt by every 
Member of the House. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


Mr. M‘DONALD CAMERON (Wick, 
&c.) : I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question, of which I have 
given him private notice, namely, 
whether, in view of the result of the vote 
of last Friday night on the opium traffic 
in India, and the strong feeling’ which 
that’ vote manifested against the traffic, 
both in this House and the country, he 
is prepared to give effect to my proposal 
for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the whole subject 
and thereby furnish to this House 
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authentic data, which will guide its 
legislative action. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : I may say that, 
from my point of view, that proceeding 
is incomplete at the present moment. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division, who moved the 
Motion on which the vote was taken, 
expressed his willingness to accept the 
proposed addition to his Resolution, but on 
that proposed addendum the Debate stood 
adjourned. That addendum was moved 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of London (Sir R. Fowler). 
But, unfortunately, no decision of the 
House was come to uponit. [hardly know 
whether it is practicable now to take 
a decision upon the whole question in 
the form in which it now stands, and in 
reference to the addendum moved by the 
hon. Baronet; but certainly the Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the sense of 
the House has not been expressed upon 
the whole question, and until that sense 
has been expressed, I do not think the 
Government could take any proceeding 
in the way of making any communica- 
tion to the Indian Government upon the 
subject. No doubt the Government of 
India will take their own course upon 
the matter; but, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we feel that the question is not 
in that complete state in which we are 
called upon to take any proceedings. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON (Lan- 
cashire, Rossendale): Perhaps, Sir, with 
your permission, I might be allowed to 
put a question to you, namely, whether it 
is in your power to state to the House 
what is the exact position of the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham, and 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London. 
I see that the Motion still remains on 
the Paper as attached to the 16th Order 
of the day on the Motion for the Order 
for Supply in Committee. I presume, 
however, that even if that Order can be 
reached to-night the Adjourned Debate, 
which was not concluded on Friday 
night, could not be continued ; and I 
presume that you would leave the Chair 
without any Question put. I desire now 
to ask whether the Motion to which I 
have referred would remain for an in- 
definite time attached to the Order for 
going into Supply ; and, if not, in what 
form it will remain on the Order Book, 

Mr. M‘Donald Cameron 
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and in what manner it is possible, if the 
House desires to do so, to resume the 
discussion on the Motion and the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
noble Lord I will state the exact 
position in which the matter stands, 
Upon the question that I now leave the 
Chair, which was submitted to the 
House last Friday, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Barnard Castle Division 
moved an Amendment. On a Division 
all the words of the Motion that I now 
leave the Chair were negatived, except 
the first word, “ that ;” the words of the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet were added, 
and his Motion then -became the Sub- 
stantive Question. To that Motion an 
Amendment was moved by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the City, and by 
the lapse of time the Debate on the 
addition to the Motion became an Ad- 
journed Debate. It will therefore be 
observed that the House passed no de- 
finite decision either on the first Amend- 
ment as a Substantive Question, or upon 
the Amendment which was moved as an 
addition to the Substantive Question, in 
consequence of the lapse of time. On 
coming to the Order I shall have again 
to propose the Question—the Substantive 
Resolution and the Amendment that 
has been moved to it—and, if the Amend- 
ment be carried, I shall have to put the 
whole Resolution with the addendum 
attached to it; and then the House will 
express its opinion upon the Substantive 
Motion amended by the addendum, or, 
if the addition of the words be negatived, 
on the Motion alone. If Supply is taken 
on Monday or on Thursday I am obligéd 
to leave the Chair without Question put, 
and therefore I should not be able to pro- 
pose the Question on the Resolution of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Bar- 
nard Castle. If I am asked what 1 
should do on Friday next I must reply 
that I should then have to put, not the 
Question of the hon. Member for Barnard 
Castle, but the Question that I do now 
leave the Chair, upon which the Amend- 
ments on the Paper specially put down 
for Friday would take precedence of any 
other Amendment. Therefore, I know 
not what would become of the Amend- 
ment to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Barnard Castle on Friday next. But 
it would, of course, be open to the Go- 
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vernment to offer facilities for treating 
the subject as a Motion and by giving that 
Motion a place among the Orders of the 
Day on a Government night. That lies 
altogether in the discretion of the Go- 
vernment. I do not think any other 
question arises which I am called upon 
to answer. 

Sm J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I would ask my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he proposes to make that 
Motion that this Resolution be an Order 
of ‘the Day? With the leave of the 
House I should like just to say that my 


. right hon. Friend opposite has hardly 
_ correctly represented my view with 


regard to the Motion in the Amendment 
moved by my hon. Relative and Friend 
the Member for the City of London. I 
said I was quite prepared to accept the 
principle employed in his Amendment, 
but I was not prepared to accept his 
exact words, and I also read to the 
House the words I was prepared to 
accept as an addition to my now substan- 
tive Resolution. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury replies I 
should like to ask him whether the 
Government intend to take the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City seriously? I 
should like to ask them if they pro- 
pose to place this unjust and intolerable 
burden on the English taxpayer ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: The ques- 
tion now assumes an entirely new 
character, and I am not prepared to 
state to the House whether or not the 
Government are prepared to adopt the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet as an Order 
of the Day, or put it on the Paper with 
that object. I may state generally our 
view, that this Resolution is a matter 
which requires further consideration 
before it is accepted by the House. We 
shall on a later day state whether or not 
we can offer facilities to the hon. 
Baronet by making progress with his 
Resolution. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES IN SERVIA. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that applications 
are being made for capital in the London 
Money Market for public enterprises in 
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Servia, founded on concessions from the 
Servian Government; whether it is not 
the fact that cases have been brought 
officially under the notice of the Foreign 
Office showing grave irregularities in 
the administration of justice, and total 
disregard of the rights of foreigners in 
Servia ; and whether, having regard to 
the insecurity of property thus manifested, 
and the apparent unwillingness of the 
Servian Government to give reasonable 
satisfaction and protection to the just 
claims of foreigners, he will, in the 
public interest, communicate Papers on 
the subject to the House ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): 
I am aware that certain enterprises in 
Servia, founded on concessions from that 
Government, are being submitted to the 
public here. I do not know of any case 
affecting British subjects, except one in 
which my hon. Friend is interested, in 
which it can be said that— 

«Grave irregularities in the administration~ 
of justice have occurred, anda total disregard 
of the rights of foreigners in Servia.” 

Several cases have been reported in. 
which monopolies have been conceded 
and cancelled during their currency, on 
the alleged ground that the concession- 
aires had failed to comply with the con- 
ditions of their contracts and had made 
inaccurate returns. In these cases, on 
the representation of Foreign Ministers, 
payment was made for the plant of the 
companies and pecuniary compensation. 
In the case in which the hon. Member 
and others are interested, and which 
concerns the refund of moneys advanced 
by them many years ago without any 
desire for gain, but to save the credit of 
the Bank of Servia, and incidentally of 
the Servian State—for years these 
gentlemen have been subjected to post- - 
ponement, but in 1890 the Servian 
Government undertook to take the debt 
upon themselves. Up to this time, I 
regret to say that, in spite of the- 
constant representations of Her Majesty’s : 
Minister at Belgrade, no settlement had’ 
been obtained. According toa Despatch 
just received, the Servian Ministry states 
that the matter will be immediately con- 
sidered by the Cabinet, and I earnestly 
hope that, in view of its importance to 
Servian credit, it may be settled without 
further delay, 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir Jonny Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection: That they had 
added Mr. Coghill to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure. 

Sir Joun Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee: That they had dis- 
charged Sir James Corry from the 
Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufacture; and had appointed in 
substitution, Mr. Macartney. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN WRITS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [LORDS].—(No. 272.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(5.10.) Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Rosertson, Bute): This is a 
purely Departmental measure relating 
to the General Register of Sasines in 
Edinburgh ; but it is somewhat urgent, 
as it ought, if the House approves, to 
come into operation on the 15th May. 
The matter stands thus: In Scotland 
titles in land are registered according 
to counties. Now, the Boundary Com- 
missioners are at present altering the 
boundaries of counties, and their orders 
affect registration in this way—that any 
new titles to land which are changed 
from one county to another would have 
to be registered in the Register of the 
county to which those lands have been 
transferred instead of in the Register of 
the county to which they formerly be- 
longed. It is found that the public and 
the conveyancers have not become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Orders 
already made by the Commissioners, and 
some are yet to be made. By the 15th 
May, 1892, matters will be mature; the 
ehanges of boundaries as affecting all 
counties in Scotland will take place 
simultaneously, and agents will be ina 
position to make conveyancing descrip- 
tions easy and accurate. As certainty 
and security in matters of titles are 
matters of vital moment, we think 
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it best to postpone the date of this 
change accordingly, saving at the same 
time the validity of all writs already 
registered. Two minor departmental 
matters are also made definite, although 
they were scarcely in doubt—the fusion 
of the Registers of Orkney and Shetland, 
and the maintenance of the coincidence 
of teind titles with land titles so far as 
regards the county division of the 
Register. After this explanation I hope 
the House will allow the Bill to pass its 
Second Reading. 


*(5.12.) Mr. J. B. BAL FOUR 
(Clackmannan, &c.): I do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing or throwing any- 
obstacle in the way of the progress of 
this Bill. I entirely approve of the 
object to be attained by it, but I wish 
to ask a question as to a matter 
germane to the Bill in regard to 
which a good deal of anxiety is felt, 
particularly among the legal profession 
in the West of Scotland, as to the effect 
of the Locai Government Act of 1889 
upon the existing legislation in regard 
to the boundaries of certain localities, 
and in particular upon the boundaries 
of the Barony and Regality of Glasgow 
for purposes of registration ? 


(5.13.) Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I 
am glad the right hon. Gentleman takes 
the view he has expressed as to the 
Bill itself. As regards the point he has 
raised, I have considered tlie question, 
and there is really no ground for doubt 
on the subject. The special Act of 1871 
declares that the barony and royalty of 
Glasgow shall be deemed to include 
certain parishes, and not to include any 
part of another parish, which is named. 
By the Local Government Act of 1889, 
any change made by order of the 
Boundary Commissioners in the bound- 
aries of a parish, alters those boundaries 
for all purposes. It is thus clear to 
demonstration under these two Statutes 
that writs will be registered in the 
royalty of Glasgow, or not in the 
royalty of Glasgow according to the 
legal contents of the parishes at the 
date of the registration, and therefore, 
after a change by the Boundary Com- 
missioners, according to that change. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow at Two of the 
clock. ‘ 
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PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED. 


DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL,—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


*(5.14.) Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 
8.): I rise to propose the Amendment 
that stands in my name. It is one that 
can be very easily understood, and I do 
not think I need occupy the time of the 
House at any length. It is proposed to 
purchase land from the owners and to 
pay them in paper. The result is, that 
they will have to convert it into cash in 
the first instance so as to be able to pay 
off in cash their mortgages, their family 
charges, and any other charges there 
may be on the land. As far as I can 
understand the Bill, they will also have 
to pay in cash the Government charges 
on the land, such as the tithe rent- 
charge, the drainage charges, and so 
forth. The unfortunate proprietors may 
have to sell out'their Land Stock at a loss 
for these purposes. I suppose the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer hopes that the 
Stock will stand at par. It may or it 
may not, but there is a probability that, 
at any rate, it will very largely fluctuate. 
During 1890 Consols fluctuated between 
92-93 and a fraction, and 98 and a 
fraction, while Indian Three per 
Cents. during the same period fiuc- 
tuated between 944 and 1014. We may 
expect that the Land Stock will also 
fluctuate very considerably ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) comes into 
power again, the probability is that the 
Stock will go down very rapidly, as all 
Irish securities did when he was last in 
Office. We know that during thatrighthon. 
Gentleman’s last administration the Bank 
of Ireland Stock went down from about 
330 to 269. The landlords have suffered 
pretty considerably up to this. A great 
number of them purchased their estates 
under State guarantees, buying under 
the Landed Estates in open Court, under 
the authority of a Judge sitting on the 
Bench, and upon the understanding that 
the rents amounted to so much and were 
punctually paid. They found afterwards 
another set of officials coming in and 
reducing the rents very considerably. 
And this is not all, for the right of re- 
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occupying the lands has been taken away 
from them, This may be right or wrong, 
but, at any rate, it is not just to the 
Irish landlords, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will at this last moment, when the 
Trish landlords are going to sell out, see 
that they are paid in a currency which 
is not depreciated. The effect of paying 
in Stock which may considerably fiuc- 
tuate will undoubtedly be that the land- 
lord will be compelled to sell to the 
tenant at a higher price than he would 
otherwise be prepared to take. I hope 
that, under these circumstances, the 
Government may see their way to ac- 
cept my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out “ nominal amount,” and 
insert ‘“ value.”"—(Mr. Smith-Barry.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(5.21.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I do not wish to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber into the irrelevant portion of his 
speech; but, if he is to be taken as 
the spokesman of the Irish landlords, 
those landlords have proved themselves 
to be a most ungrateful body. 1t might 
surely have been expected that they 
would have been grateful to the present 
Government, and not have taken up a 
critical attitude in reference to the Bill. 
Does the hon. Member forget that this 
is the Bill of a Government, that by its 
previous measures has made land in 
Treland a saleable article? The hon. 
Member spoke as if it were in the power 
of the Irish landlord any day to take 
his land into the market and get a price 
for it. The landlords are told by the 
Bill that they will be paid for their land 
in a Stock which, as far as I can judge, 
is a better Stock than that held by the 
public creditors of the country—by the 
men or the representatives of the men 
who lent their money to this country in 
a time of need. These public creditors 
lent their money to the State at 3 per 
cent., but very recently the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave them short notice 
that they must accept 23, and that after 
12 years more they must either accept 
the re-payment of their principal or be 
content with 24 per cent. Is it not 
extreme audacity that in the face of 
such a state of public finance a repre- 
sentative of Irish landlords should rise 
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and express discontent with 23 per cent. 
Stock? It must be remembered that 
the Irish landlords can obtain legal and 
financial advice, and that any landlord 
selling his estate will be perfectly well 
able to appreciate the fact-that he is to be 
paid inStock. He will, of course, make 
his arrangements accordingly. If the 
hon. Member’s Amendment wereaccepted, 
the only effect would be to enable frauds 
to be committed on the tenants. The 
tenants are illiterate men, who have not 
the benefit of legal or financial advice. 
Suppose the case of a man selling his 
farm for £500. This is what will 
happen: The landlord would get Stock 
to the cash value of £500. If the Land 
Stock stood at 96, the landlord would, of 
course, get £520 worth of Stock instead 
of £500, and the tenant would find 
himself liable for the larger figure. 
In the same way, the tenant would have 
to pay 4 per cent. interest on the £520 
instead of on the £500. Certainly, if 
the Government desire this Bill to 
work efficiently, they will reject the 
Amendment. 

(5.26.) Taz CHANCELLOR or roe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think my _ hon. 
Friend is under some misapprehension 
with regard to our proposal. We have 
endeavoured to propose a just measure as 
between the landlords on the one side, 
and the tenants on the other; and it 
must be borne in mind that this is a 
casein which the State is mainly con- 
cerned. We consider that we have 
made a very fair offer of the credit of 
the State, and I am sorry to tell my hon. 
Friend that we certainly do not see our 
way to accept his Amendment. One of 
the main reasons why we cannot do so is 
that we cannot pledge ourselves to 
grant funds for the purposes of this Bill 
without knowing what those funds will 
cost us. These operations will extend 
over a very considerable period of years, 
and no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be likely to assent to unlimited 
demands being made upon him for 
amounts which he could not foresee 
when he had no means of knowing how 
he would be able to raise money to meet 
them. I wish, also, to point out to my 
hon. Friend that the Bill is not com- 
pulsory. It would not be right that the 
Government should be forced to raise 
money, perhaps at 3. or 3} per cent., 


Mr. Sexton 
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when they receive only 2} per cent. on 
the annuities. We have endeavoured to 
create Stock which might fairly stand 
at par. The hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) has pointed out that, while 
the interest on the Land Stock will be 2? 
per cent., the interest on Consols 12 years 
hence will be only 24 per cent. I do 
not pretend that if the interest were 
exactly the same, the Stock would stand 
on precisely the same footing as Consols, 
because the large bulk of Consols gene- 
rally places them in a somewhat better 
position than would otherwise be the case. 
We have thought that 2? was as far as 
we could reasonably go without loss, and. 
1 trust I have made it clear to the Com- 
mittee what are the strong financial 
reasons why we cannot meet the view of 
my hon. Friend. 

(5.30.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
Of all proposals ever made in Committee 
this is, I think, about the coolest. Here 
is “ Oliver,” in the shape of an Irish land- 
lord, asking for more. The Irish landlords 
ask this—the very people for whom this. 
Stock is created, which is eventually to 
be more valuable than Consols, which is 
to be guaranteed by the English tax- 
payer, and over a term of 30 years at 2}. 
I can scarcely find a Parliamentary term 
to characterise the demand. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says in a mild 
manner, “ We have given you a Stock 
guaranteed for 30 years at 2} per cent.,” 
but what, I ask, would be the value of 
that in the market to-morrow? The 
right hon. Gentleman knows it will be 
worth a good deal more than his Consols. 
He knows that perfectly well, and any- 
one familiar with the Money, Market is. 
aware that Consols stand a good deal 
below par, very much to the disappoint- 
ment of the gentlemen who, on the 
advice of their bankers, for 1s. 6d. were 
induced to believe the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when they were told that 
they would be worth £100 or more. 
People who took the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Stock when they might have had 
£100 can now only get £96 or £97. 
What is the reason of this to a consider- 
able extent? People who are acquainted. 
with these matters tell me it is the 
knowledge that these 2} are at a future 
period to fall to 24, and people do not. 
like Stock which is to fall in its interest 
value in the future. This has had the. 
effect of making Consols a good deal less 











popular with investors than in former 
times. Now, what does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer give to Irish landlords? 
He gives them a guarantee of 2? for 30 
years. Ido not pretend to puta value 
on this Irish Land Stock, but no doubt 
the brokers in the City will tell you 
how much more this Stock will be 
worth than Consols. Yet, with 
this Stock offered for their land, the 
typical Irish landlord comes here and 
moves an Amendment asking for more, 
It is very well that at this early stage 
of the proceedings we should understand 
both the spirit in which the Bill has been 
originally framed by the financial advisers 
of the Government and the spirit in 
which the Irish landlords desire to 
expand it. 

*(5.35.) Cotoven WARING (Down, 
N.): Ido not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion further, but I would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
between this and the time when we 
reach Clause 7 the parallel question of less 
wide extent which I propose to raise by 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. I think he will see the reason- 
ableness of this, which does not involve 
an expenditure of public money. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) : Ido not wish 
to detain the Committee on an Amend- 
ment which finds no favour, but I would 
observe that if during the progress of 
this Bill the hon. Member intends to 
bring forward many Amendments like 
this it would be better for the Govern- 
ment to give him his peerage at once. 
To adopt such a proposal would render 
the Act quite unworkable. The effect 
would be that no tenant would know 
what he had to pay when he contracted 
to buy a farm, and the Land Com- 
missioners would not know how much of 
the advance could be made without 
fear of the farm not providing enough 
security. The whole Act would be 
rendered unworkable. 

(5.36,) Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.) : 
Under the proposal of the hon. Member 
for South Hunts the landlord would 
know the advantages of his position, but 
the position of the tenant is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, because he has to 
pay his annuity of £4 for 49 years, and 
for this he receives £100 as a loan, but 
still he has to pay into the Sinking Fund 
a sufficient sum to amount at the end of 
49 years to £100 cash and 4 per cent. in 
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the meantime. In exchange the Treasury 
floats off on him Stock worth 98} now, 
and which may be worth less here- 
after. Having got his £100 cash for 
something worth £98 10s. in the open 
market, there is nothing to preyent 
the National Debt Commissioners going 
into the Sinking Fund and buying up 
the Stock. So that really the Treasury, 
by issuing this Stock for £100, sweats 
the tenant to the extent of 30s. or 40s. 
That is to be dealt with by a subse- 
quent Amendment; but this view of the 
case has been passed over by the hon. 
Member for South Hunts. 

(5.37.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): One remark of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I take notice of, that 
it is the duty of the Government in 
this business to hold the scales evenly 
between the landlord and tenant. But 
while he thus poses before the House, 
the fact is these arrangements have 
been arrived at between the landlords 
and the Government, not a single Repre- 
sentative of the Irish Party being con- 
sulted, or even asked a question as’ to 
his view of. the point. All through the 
winter the Irish Landlords’ Committee 
have been holding meetings, and they 
have succeeded in effecting enormous 
changes to the prejudice of the tenant, 
getting the Government to cut down 
their Bill of last year, and bring for- 
ward this plan, and then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets up and, in his 
balmiest manner, assures the Landlord 
Party that a Conservative Government 
must hold the scales evenly between them 
and us, between those whom he has had 
ear-wigging for the last six months, and 
the tenants who now have the first 
opportunity of saying a word on this 
point. In this state of facts, it is a very 
mild suggestion for the right hon. 
Gentleman to make. What is more, I 
do not believe we have got to the end 
of this business yet. We have had ex- 
perience of the action of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and I believe that, bad as 
this Amendment is, it will yet be 
swallowed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head; but you jump before 
you come to the stile. There is still 
the House of Lords to reckon with. 
We shall see the result when the Mar- 
quess of Waterford and others assemble 
their forces to attack the Government. 
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We have seen their influence on a 
- Liberal Ministry, and @ fortiori they 
have greater chance with a Tory Go- 
vernment. The Bill, as it stands, con- 
tains a distinct grievance to the people 
of this country. You issue this Stock 
at 23, and though I do not like to pose as 
a financial prophet, and do not know 
much about these matters, I think the 
effect of this coming on the market will 
be to depress Consols another point, for it 
stands to reason a man will prefer Stock 
at 2} for 30 years to Stock at 2} reduce- 
able to 24 in 15 years. The Govern- 
ment by assenting to this proposal to 
create this Stock are making a further 
inroad on the pockets of confiding 
people who consented to lease their 
money out two or three years ago at the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And now the Irish land- 
lords are attempting further pressure. 
I might mark our sense of what this 
Amendment means by moving that the 
question be now put, but that perhaps 
would be too strong a course to take. 
I think the hon. Member for South 
Hunts and his friends would be well 
advised to take what they can get and 
make the least possible noise about it. 
(5.44.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I am afraid we cannot accept 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as that 
guardian of the public purse he claims to 
be, because I think if he fulfilled that 
position we should not have this Bill at all. 
Allusion has been made to the astounding 
greed of the Irish landlords, but nothing 
they could ask for would surprise me, 
though I am considerably surprised by 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this Stock was issued at 2? 
for a lengthy term of years, because it 
would not be so valuable as ordinary 
Consols, owing to it being in small 
quantities, I presume. Well, I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer why we 
are to be done out of this } per cent. 
The object is to get this money, and 
surely the primary duty of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is to issue his paper in 
such a way that it will produce the 
greatest amount. If he were issuing 
ordinary Consols we should be gainers 
not losers ; if the view of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is correct that 2} 
Consols are to be at par with the con- 
dition that in 30 years—- - 
Mr. T. M. Healy , 
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Tar’ CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is anticipating a later 
question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Yes, Mr. 
Courtney, but I was only answering the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I thought 
he was out of order when he was advanc- 
ing his argument. The hon. Member 
for South Hunts was good enough to tell 
us thatthis was an Irish security, and 
he said if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian were to come 
into office, Irish securities would fall 
because they did fall when last the 
Liberal Party came into power. Now, 
the only reason why this is called an Irish 
security is that certain Irish guarantees 
are attached to it ; the fact is, this thing 
is tainted with these guarantees, and it 
would be infinitely better if those 
guarantees did not exist. I urge this 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and perhaps he will put an end to these 
guarantees. The right hon. Gentleman 
made another mistake. He said that 
landlords ought to have their money in 
cash because if Consols fell they would 
be losers. The reason why Consols fall 
is because of the general condition of the 
country ; when the country is not sup- 
posed to be so prosperous they fall, but 
then all securities fall, and if you get 92 
in bad times, that represents what 100 
is in good times—92 would be an equi- 
valent for securities that in bad times 
would pay 100. I only point this out 
to show that the landlords in their reck- 
less greed do not take the trouble to look 
into the question, but just call out, “ More, 
more,” no matter what comes, and I 
believe if they were offered 2U0 for 100 
they would clamour for 300, and there 
is no hope of satisfying them. 

(5.48.) Mr. CHANCE : Is it not 
true that under the Ashbourne Act the 
tenant will have to repay to the Sinking 
Fund £100 for each £100 nominal Stock, 
and if this is not worth £100, will not 
the difference be a profit to the Trea- 
sury ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There will be no 
such profit, the £100 goes into the Sink- 
ing Fund for the repayment at the end 
of 49 years. 

Mr. CHANCE : But cannot the 
National Debt come in before that time 
and buy in the open market ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, just the same 
as they can buy up Consols. 
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Mr. CHANCE: And thus make a 
profit ? 


*(5.47.) Mr. SMITH-BARRY : With 
the general feeling of the Committee 
against the Amendment, and with the 
Government opposed to it, I wish to 
withdraw my Amendment. [“ No, no!”] 


Mr. T. M. HEALY :I think we cannot 
allow the Amendment to be withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your, plea- 
sure the Motion be withdrawn? [Cries 
of “No!”] 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 


ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Elgin is applicable to the 
6th clause. : 

(5.50.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): 
I presume, Sir, you were speaking of the 
first of my two Amendments, and I will 
propose the second of these. Before 
moving it I desire to call attention very 
briefly to the conduct of the Chief Secre- 
tary in this Committee with regard to 
two Amendments which have already 
been considered, and to put myself 
in order I will conclude with a Mo- 
tion. You are aware, Sir, that up to 
Friday only two Amendments had en- 
gaged the attention of the Committee, 
and one of these was that of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee ; and on 
moving that my hon. Friend charged 
the Government with concealment and 
pursuing a tortuous policy, and the 
Chief Secretary replied. Then, when I 
ventured to press him for an answer in 
reference to the Guarantee Fund, he 
would not give a word of explanation. 
Ido not complain much of that. But 
then, on the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, the right 
hon. Gentleman very complacently said 
that he had already fully answered in 
detail all the representations which my 
hon. Friend had submitted. He also 
stated that he had last year produced 
certain figures to prove the solvency of 
his Guarantee Fund, and that the con- 
tingent portion, therefore, would not be 
touched ; and he fearlessly stated that 
these figures had not been and could not 
be controverted. I followed him, and 
just as he was leaving the place I 
ventured to call his attention to the fact 
that he had omitted to answer an all- 
important part of my hon. Friend’s 
speech, that part where my hon. 
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Friend showed by distinct figures 
that instead of the Guarantee Fund 
being solvent there would be an 
enormous deficit at the end of 40 
years. The Chief Secretary came back 
to his place and interrupted me—an 
interruption to which I do not in the 
least degree object, but I mention it 
because after the interruption he left his 
place again. He said it was true he had 
omitted to reply to that most important 
point—the deficit in the Guarantee Fund 
at the end of 40 years; but still he made no 
reply except that it would be more con- 
venient to speak upon it at a later stage. 
I then proceeded to traverse the allega- 
tion he had mage that his figures had 
not been contested. I went over these 
figures in detail, and if I may say so, I 
tore those figures to tatters. I do not 
know if I should be in order in going 
over these figures, but if I may I will 
do so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I rise to order. Is 
it in order for an hon. Member to go 
over the whole discussion of the other 
day. Is it possible for an hon. Member 
to go over his argument again on the 
ground that he has not been answered ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Undoubtedly the 
hon. Member cannot re-state his argument 
and get it discussed again. If he com- 
plains that his argument has been un- 
answered he may make a statement to 
that effect, but he must confine himself 
to that. Attempts have been made to 
arrest the progress of a Bill on the 
ground of neglect to answer an argu- 
ment, but have never been favourably 
regarded by the House. 

Mr. KEAY: I felt I was in danger 
of tranggressing, and was saying as 
much when the right hon. Gentleman 
rose to order. I simply confine myself 
to a statement of the error the right hon. 
Gentleman has made when he credits 
himself for having a fund of £1,500,000 
when he will only have £229,000. I 
showed the importance of this, and in- 
vited the Chief Secretary to give the 
Committee an explanation. And what 
happened? The Debate proceeded, and 
just when I was again about to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he 
adhered to his figures or whether 
he recognised the mistake he had 
made in them, he stood up, and 
I thought was about to make 


‘an explanation; but he moved the 
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Closure, and the result was that on 
Friday evening the Committee divided 
destitute of any information from the 
Government, and at this moment the 
Committee is destitute of information 
from the Government as to whether the 
Guarantee Fund, which the right hon. 
Gentleman says will amount to 
£1,600,000 will not amount only to 
£229,000. On this ground, I think, 1 
am justified in calling the attention of 
the Committee to the conduct of the 
Chief Secretary, and I trust he will give 
the Committee that explanation which 
may be fairly expected from him. To 
put myself in order, I now move that 
you, Sir, do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Keay.) 


(5.59.) Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman is in order; 
but certainly I do not think he leaves 
me an opportunity of being in order 
in replying to him. So far as I can 
make out the singularly inopportune 
statement with which he has interrupted 
the progress of the Committee, he refers 
to a reply he gave on Friday, as, I think, 
an inappropriate and absurd reply, not 
to my speech in answer to that of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, but in 
answer to a speech I delivered on a 
motion for the Second Reading of the 
Bill in the Spring of last year. 

Mr. KEAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is slightly mistaken. The whole 
foundation of my argument, which other- 
wise would not have been in order, was 
that words fell from him in his reply to 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton, on Friday, when he 
alluded to the figures he had given to 
prove the solvency of the fund, adhered 
to them, and said they had not been 
controverted. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It appears that 
I am correct—the complaint the hon. 
Gentleman makes is of a speech I 
delivered a year ago, and he now attacks 
me for not defending that speech which 
was not before the Committee on Friday, 
and figures, which by a long and elaborate 
process I put before the House on the 
Second Reading. My reference on 
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Friday was not specially to these figures 
to which I adhere, but to the general 
argument by which I defended the 
security of the fund. I do not know 
that I am in order in going so far as 
this in explanation, for I believe I am 
right in the supposition that on a 
Motion to report Progress we must con- 
fine ourselves to that Motion. 

(6.0.)~ Mr. KEAY: My only object 
was to try and secure some assurance 
from the Government that they would 
studiously endeavour to guide the 
deliberations of this Committee on a very 
difficult subject in a more satisfactory 
manner. If we are to understand the 
right hon. Gentleman is giving us that 
assurance, I have not the least desire in 
the world to obstruct the proceedings. 
I therefore ask leave to withdraw my 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.2.) Mr. KEAY: I now wish to 
move the second Amendment which 
stands in myname. Originally that was 
in a different form, a form which I 
understood you (the Chairman) to inti- 
mate was not admissible. Its object was 
to secure that after the tenant had paid 
all the instalments of principal and 
interest, he should still be subject for a 
given number of years to an annual 
charge ; you were good enough to inform 
me that that overstepped the point of 
order in regard to this Bill, and in con- 
sequence, I have so altered it as to 
secure that an irreducible minimum 
shall, for the benefit of the community, 
be paid to the Treasury for a period of 
60 years in respect of every holding 
purchased by means of advances made 
under this Act. The annuity ‘is to be at 
the rate of £4 for every £100 so 
advanced, and so in proportion for every 
less sum, the residue of which after pay- 
ment of the principal and interest on 
the advance shall be applied in relief of 
Imperial and local taxation in Ireland. 
I need hardly say that the object of this 
Amendment is to obtain for the 
State and for the community some 
form of quid pro quo for the im- 
mense advantages which are con- 
ferred by the use of British credit 
The form of the Amendment follows as 
closely as possible the provisions of the 
Ashbourne Act of 1885, in which a 
similar alteration was made in the terms 
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of repayment of advances under the 
Irish Land Act, 1881. So much for the 
form of it. And now with regard to 
the substance of it. I may remark at 
the outset it is universally understood 
in the Committee that the State gains 
nothing out of this transaction for the 
first 49 years, for the tables which regu- 
late the amount of the annuities have 
been so framed as to produce a net 
interest of 2? per cent. for the discharge 
of the public obligation to the bond- 
holders, and 1 per cent. accumulating 
for 49 years, which goes to the payment 
of principal. I do not think it neces- 
sary to speak about the remaining } per 
cent.—the county percentage—for it is a 
very trifling matter. Now, why have I 
fixed the time at 60 years? Ihave done 
so on this principle: The Sale of Land 
Bill, 1886, was framed, although in a 
different manner, with the same object 
as is aimed at by this Amendment. It 
was framed so that while the tenant had 
to pay the capitalised gross rental, the 
landlord only received the capital sum 
on the net rental. Thus about one-fifth 
part of the purchase money was re- 
tained for the benefit of the community 
as a quid pro quo for the vast saving 
effected by the use of British credit. I 
have been told that an enactment of this 
kind would give rise to political con- 
siderations ; but I find that in all matters 
in which landlord and tenant are con- 
cerned ‘political considerations” do 
arise, and that the term is simply a 
substitute for “pecuniary considera- 
tions.” Another objection which has 
been advanced is that the Ashbourne 
Acts, which are in full force, have given 
the tenant an absolute property in his 
holding after 49 years, and it would be 
unjust to spread the charge over 60 
years in the case of tenants under this 
Bill. I cannot see that there is very 
much weight in that objection, because 
the drafting of this Bill is a confession 
that the tenants under the Ashbourne 
Act got too good terms, and that Act 
now having, for all practical purposes, 
ceased to operate by reason of the 
exhaustion of funds, it is impossible to 
say that the tenant is wronged by 
making purchasers under this Act pay 
for 60 years instead of 49 years. I 
should like to draw the attention of the 
Committee for a moment to the enor- 
mous boon which is given by the use of 
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British credit. Let me put it into 
figures, so that hon. Members may have 
clearly before them the nature of the 
gift they are making, apparently to the 
tenant, and assuredly to the landlord. I 
consider it is a fair way to estimate the 
pecuniary value of British credit if we 
take first the rate of interest at which 
landlord and tenant could themselves 
borrow in order to carry out this opera- 
tion. I assert it is very moderate indeed 
to say that they could not borrow at less 
than 5 per cent. Therefore if we take a 
loan of £30,000,000 at 5 per cent. for 49 
years and contrast it with a loan raised 
at 2$ per cent., we see at once the 
difference due to the use of British 
credit. It is enormous; it represents a 
saving of £213,000,000 sterling on a 
transaction of £30,000,000. I admit 
that these figures represent a gross trans- 
action, whereas this may be said to be 
a net transaction, because the whole of 
the money is not outstanding for 49 
years. I accept the position that the 
instalments are payable back every year. 
Even then this use of British credit 
represents a direct and actual pecuniary 
saving to these persons on a £30,000,000 
transaction of +£67,000,000 sterling. 
That is the boon you are conferring on 
them, and to how many persons will 
this sum of £67,000,000 go. Calculated 
on the same ratio as that on which 
£10,000,000 was distributed under the 
Ashbourne Acts, you will find that the 
whole of this £67,000,000 will in 49 
years have gone into the hands of only 
about 70,000 tenants. I say it is not 
fair that this enormous boon should be 
conferred on so small a number of 
tenants, and I think it would have been 
wiser when we were dealing with Irish 
land in this Bill to have secured the fee 
simple of the land for the State. But as 
we cannot do that I am proposing a very 
small irreducible minimum of advantage 
which might be obtained for the com- 
munity. I hope my Irish friends will 
support this. I know they do not like 
to minimise the burden on the British 
taxpayer, but I ask them to support it 
because it is not an attempt on my part 
to take away from Ireland any part of 
the boon of which Iam speaking; it is 
simply an endeavour to distribute the 
boon more fairly than it will be under 
this Bill as it stands, for the 70,000 
persons I have referred to only represent 
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1 in 66 of the Irish population. Lastly, 
I do not propose that the additional pay- 
ments shall be devoted to British pur- 
poses. lask that they shall be applied 
to the relief of Imperial and local 
taxation in Ireland. I think, Mr, 
Courtney, you—a great authority on 
economic questions — have expressed 
yourself in favour of the principle for 
which I am contending, for I find that in 
one of your speeches yeu declared for 
the solidity of the principle, and, after 
describing how it would act, added, 
that the locality in which the purchased 
estate was situated would receive a lay 
revenue after the debt had been paid 
off. Again, this principle was adopted 
by the Committee of this House which 
sat on the question of small holdings. The 
Chairman of that Committee was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and in the Report I 
find it stated that as the Local Authority 
would borrow from the State at less 
than 4 per cent., it would have a margin 
after paying the interest to the Loan 
Commissioners which would constitute a 
Sinking Fund, so that in about 50 
years the loan would be repaid, and the 
community, represented by the Local 
Authority, would then have an income 
from the land due to the use of its 
superior credit, in the shape of a per- 
petual quit-rent free of all charges and 
expenses. Now on this Small Holdings 
Committee there were nine supporters of 
the Government and six Members of the 
Opposition, and, therefore, I think that 
that doctrine having been laid down so 
recently by such a high authority, [ may 
consider this Amendment of mine to be 
somewhat of the nature of a Government 
Amendment. I ask the Government to 
accept it, inasmuch as it gives to the 
tenants much easier terms than the 
Select Committee itself recommended 
with regard to small holdings in this 
country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, after ‘‘ advance,” insert, 
** With respect to advances to be made under 
this Act, or to be made under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, the provisions of Section 4 of ‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,’ shall be 
amended as follows : There shall be paid to the 
Treasury, for 60 years, in respect of every 
holding purchased by means of an advance 
made under this Act, an annuity of £4 for 
every £100 of such advance, and so in propor- 
tion for every less sum, the residue of which, 
after payment of the principal and interest of 
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the advance, shall be applied in relief of. Im- 
perial and local taxation in Ireland.’’—( Mr. 
Keay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(6.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Gentleman is quite mistaken if he 
supposes that it is my desire or intention 
to dispute his figures. I understand his 
view to be that by lending the Irish 
zarmers £30,000,000 I give them 
£67,000,000 without depriving the 
taxpayers of that sum. If there is any 
accuracy in those figures, the Bill is a 
very much better one than even I my- 
self had supposed, and I should be very 
sorry to take away that boon. 

Mr. KEAY: I say the Government 
are giving that boon to the landlords, 
whereas it ought to go to the people 
generally. The Government profess 
that they are giving it to the tenants. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But there is 
one argument which is conclusive 
against the hon. Gentleman’s proposal. 
Unless the Irish tenant is very different 
from all other men, he will very strongly 
object, after the debt has been paid off, 
to continue to pay 4 per cent. on the 
original amount for another 11 years. 
IT assume, from what he said, the hon. 
Member will have the support of the 
Irish Members. 

*Mr. KNOX: That statement was 
made without any authority from us. 

Mr. KEAY: I said I hoped to have 
their support. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 
The hon. Member is very sanguine if he 
thinks that those who represent the 
Irish farmers will support such a pro- 
posal as this. The Amendment is not 
one which the Government can ask the 
Committee to accept. 

* (6.23.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): There is considerable force 
in the objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But I must say that the 
Amendment points to what in my judg- 
ment is one of the most serious blots in 
this Bill. I have never been among 
those who have repudiated all resort to 
British credit, but since 1886 I have 
always made it a condition that some 
advantage should accrue to the com- 
munity at large in Ireland, and should 
not be exclusively reserved for the pri- 
vileged class of tenants and purchasers. 
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I amsorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
has thrown away the opportunity of 
asserting this very wise principle in re- 
gard to the employment of British credit, 
and has also neglected the opportunity 
of reconciling to-some extent the com- 
munity in Ireland to the risk and lia- 
bility which the Bill imposes upon the 
ratepayers in Ireland, and which con- 
stitute one of the gravest objections to 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
claims that he confers a great boon on 
Ireland, but that is a mistaken descrip- 
tion. Undoubtedly the right hon. Gen- 
tleman confers a great boon on a certain 
class of tenants. To the ordinary Irish 
citizen he gives no boon, but merely im- 
poses a serious liability. The right hon. 
Gentleman argues that the risk is limited 
to the contingent portion of the Guaran- 
tee Fund. I think we shall find as we 
get further on in discussing the Bill 
that that is not the limit. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, the policy of the 
Bill, it would have been just to accom- 
pany the risk and liability with arrange- 
ments that would have conferred an 
advantage on the whole community of 
Ireland. This plan would not only have 
been just, but it would also have been 
in an enormous degree politic, because 
if any movement for repudiation should 
arise, the Local Authorities, to whom an 
interest had been given, would stand 
as a bulwark and barrier against 
the spread of such a movement. 
It was a fatal flaw in the Bill that the 
opportunity has been lost of enlisting in 
favour of the maintenance of the bar- 
gains made by the purchasers with the 
State the interests of the bulk of the 
people of Ireland. That is not a pecu- 
liar view of the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham has strongly insisted on the 
necessity, as well as the expediency, of 
this. It may, indeed, be said that the 
general community is interested, be- 
cause the ratepayers will be out of 
pocket if the annuities are not paid. 
But that is just the sort of interest 
which people would be likely to resent, 
because it is an unjust penalty imposed 
upon them for the default of persons in 
whose transactions they have no interest 
of their own. I think the Government 


lost a valuable opportunity of strengthen- 
ing their own policy and of asserting 
the wholesome principle that British 
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credit is never to be used for these or 
other operations unless the advantage 
to be derived from its use is to be dis- 
tributed over the whole body of those 
who incur the risk.. Although I cannot 
support the Amendment I am not sorry 
that the question has been raised, and 
the protest entered. The Biil of 1886 
did not carry the principle I am advo- 
cating, as far as [ should now like it to 
be carried, but it did put the principle 
into effect for a period of 49 years. I 
think now that a riper consideration 
would induce me, if any proposal of that 
kind were made either in relation to 
Ireland or any other part of the United 
Kingdom, t® resist any resort to State 
credit unless accompanied by some 
benefit to the portion of the community 
which bore the risk. 

(6.31.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think 
probably the Committee will agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it would 
be desirable to associate the Local 
Authorities in Ireland specifically with 
the advantages of this Bill. It must be 
noticed that to the not insignificant or 
contemptible extent of 5s. per cent. that 
has been done. If more were done in 
that direction, it must be at the expense 
of the tenant, to whom the advantage 
given is not so extraordinarily favour- 
able that it can be greatly diminished. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to be 
running together the different and not 
quite consistent principles that the 
Local Authorities should share in the 
benefits conferred by the Bill, and that 
British credit should not be given 
without some benefit to those who take 
the risk—that is, the British taxpayers 
in general. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My position was 
that under our Bill of 1886 it was an 
Irish authority that would have got the 
whole of the benefit of the increase in 
the security. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; I see 
the advantage of associating the Local 
Authority with the action of the tenants 
in giving security, but I do not see the 
equity of giving more to Ireland, as a 
whole, than the Bill now gives. If you 
are to travel outside the principles we 
have laid down in the Bill you should 
give the benefit to the British people at 
large. I cannot for one moment admit 
that the benefits of that Bill are confined 
to the Irish occupiers who purchase under 
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it. It is because I believe the Bill is a 
benefit to Ireland asa whole, and applies 
an effective and efficient remedy to some 
of the most grievous evils under which 
{reland has groaned for years past, that 
I defend the use of British credit at all. 
I do not think the criticisms the right 
hon. Gentleman has passed on the Bill 
are well deserved. 

(6.35.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not 
wish to prolong this part of the discus- 
sion, but I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man is misusing words when he says he 
would not be. a party to the Bill unless 
he thought it would confer a benefit on 
Ireland asa whole. The Bill will con- 
fer all the pecuniary benefits on a casual 
privileged class. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says this is a matter of Imperial 
concern. If it is, why is there not Im- 
perial risk? If it is a matter of Imperial 
concern, the whole risk of the operation 
ought not to fall on localities in Ireland, 
but upon the Kingdom as a whole. 

(6.37.) Mr. D. CRAWFORD 
(Lanarkshire, N.E.): I think this 
Amendment has raised one of the most 
important points in the Bill, although I 
agree with my right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Morley) that it has not, perhaps, done so 
in the mostappropriate form. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
said that if this money is to be given 
for the more general purposes of Ireland 
it must be taken from somebody who 
would otherwise be benefited, that that 
somebody would be the tenant, and that 
the tenant would not be prepared to 
part with any advantage he _ gets 
under the Bill. That may be true, 
but we Representatives of the tax- 
payers of Great Britain are not bound 
to throw ourselves exclusively into the 
point of view of the tenants, and I think 
perhaps we are able to take a more im- 
partial view of it even than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, because he may 
have reasons for conciliating the tenant 
and striking a bargain unduly favourable 
to the tenant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the other day that there were 
many cases in which the annual pay- 
ment from the tenant would be reduced 
40 to 60 per cent., and he would be 
transformed at the same time froma 
tenant into a proprietor. These cases 
might be cases in which a fair rent had 
recently been judicially fixed. Probably 
my hon. Friends below the Gangway will 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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not agree with mt on this point, but I say 
that there can be no legitimate motive for 
making a present to the tenant of from 
40 to 60 per cent. of his rent if that rent 
has recently been fixed by a judicial 
tribunal. If the county can afford to 
give these terms, the benefit ought not 
to be given as a present to the tenant, 
but ought to be given to the Local 
Authority in the district for public pur- 
poses, and I hope this point, if it is not 
properly raised now, will be raised on 
some future occasion during the passage 
of the Bill through the House. 

*(6.40.) Mr. KNOX: I agree, to a 
large extent, with what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle—that is to say, I agree 
there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of giving some greater advantage 
than the Government propose to give to 
the Irish Local Authorities as a result 
of these transactions. The Local Autho- 
rities, and especially those classes in 
the different counties who are not 
directly connected with the land, will 
run very great risk in order to make 
a certain number of the tenants 
of Ireland peasant proprietors, and, 
therefore, I think it is only fair that 
ultimately some profit should come to 
those classes for the involuntary sacri- 
fice they are now making on behalf of 
the tenants of Ireland. But I cannot’ 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Elgin and Nairn. The hon. 
Gentleman proposes that the tenants 
shall get no relief whatever immediately 
after the expiration of the 49 years, but 
shallgo onforashorttime paying the same 
as they have hitherto paid by way of the 
repayment, both of principal and interest. 
I venture to think thatif anything ought 
to be put on the holding after the expira- 
tion of the 49 years, it ought to be put 
on permanently. The tenants will, after 
the 49 years, get a permanent advantage. 
If their position, as compared with that 
of other tenants, is so favoured whatever 
is put on ought to be put on for ever. 
Then I object tothe proposal of the hon. 
Member for Elgin and Nairn, because it 
will have a most injurious effect upon 
the working of local government in Ire- 
land. The proposal is that a casual addi- 
tion should from time to time be made 
to the income of each Local Authority. 
Land purchase cannot go on equally over 
the whole country. ‘The large estates 
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may be dealt with in one year in one 
county. When the 49 years come round 
a very large additional income will fall 
to the Local Authority for 10 years. 
[An hon. Memper : In relief of Imperial 
taxation.] If the proposal is that it shall 
not go to the Local Authority, who have 
borne all the risk, my objection to the 
proposal is very considerably increased. 
But if, as I assume, a large additional in- 
come will fall to the Local Authority 
for 10 years, there will be as bad a system 
of local finance as it is possible to 
imagine. The consequence will be we 
shall have grants in the nature of grants 
in aid which will vary very largely 
from year to year. The proposal will 
not commend itself to Irish Members on 
the ground that it gives relief from 
Imperial taxation 50 years hence. I 
and my hon. Friends hope that at 
all events in its present form the 
Imperial taxation levied on Ireland 50 
years hence may be of such a nature 
that it is not worth while considering 
now. Speaking generally, I say that 
I object to the proposal, because by 
it the Imperial Parliament is asked to 
determine a question which ought to be 
left for an Irish Parliament 50 years 
hence when the question will actually 
arise. Fifty years hence this specially 
favoured class will begin to exist, and 
* then it will be time enough for what- 
ever Parliament is charged with the 
duty to deal with the matter. I trust it 
will be an Irish Parliament, and I con- 
fess I heard with some astonishment the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Donald Crawford) that 
he, as a Scotch Liberal and not specially 
connected with the Irish tenants, is 
better able to judge impartially of this 
matter than an Irish Authority will be. 
What is the effect of the hon. Member’s 
proposal? It is, as the Chief Secretary 
put it, that we take from one class of 
Irishmen in order to give to another. 
I conceive the Authority which is to 
determine whether we should take from 
one class of Irishmen and give to 
another should be an Irish Authority, 
and it will be time enough for an Irish 
Authority to deal with the subject in 
the 20th century. 


*(6.48.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 


(Bradford, Central): Although I cannot 
agree with the hon. Member for Elgin 
and Nairn in the exaggerated figures he 
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has given of the measure of the benefit 
which will accrue ,to the tenants of 
Ireland, I agree that the benefit will 
be very great. There cannot be a doubt 
that if Irish credit alone had been em- 
ployed, the transactions could not be 
carried out at less than 5 per cent., or, 
including provision for the Sinking 
Fund, 6 per cent. as compared with 4 
per cent. as at present. I am with my 
hon. Friend in saying that some of this 
enormous benefit ought to go to the 
general taxpayers or ratepayers of 
Ireland. I cannot agree with the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that the whole of 
this benefit will accrue to the tenants of 
Ireland. On the contrary ; a considerable 
portion of it willaccrue to the landlords. 
The tenants will get the benefit of paying 
considerably less than their former rent, 
and they will be enabled thereby to give 
a greater number of years’ purchase than 
they otherwise would be. The land- 
lords get the benefit of this, and if I were 
to hazard an opinion I would say that 
the landlords get three or four years addi- 
tional purchase than they would if 
the transactions had been carried out 
at a higher rate of interest. I be- 
lieve the Government would have 
done wisely if they had associated with 
the Bill the proposal to give a larger 
benefit to the ratepayers of Ireland 
generally. If the example of the Bill of 
1886 had been followed, a very consider- 
able boon would have been given to the 
general ratepayers of Ireland, and a 
great deal done to enlist their influence 
in the direction of the ultimate repay- 
ment of the enormous advances contem- 
plated by this Bill. 

(6.52.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): It must be obvious to the Com- 
mittee that the discussion in which we 
have been engaged is too large for the 
Amendment under which it has arisen. 
The Amendment strikes at the main 
principle of the Bill. The principle 
is that by the, aid of British 
credit, the land of Ireland shall be 
handed over absolutely for nothing 
to the tenants who are now the 
occupiers. So far as principle is con- 
cerned, I am entirely with my hon. 
Friend. Indeed, I go further than he does. 
I was glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle admit 
that part, at least, of the benefit of these 
transactions ought to be secured for the 
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public. Idonot know it matters much 
whether it is the Local Authority or the 
people of Ireland or Great Britain; but 
the public interest of some sort should 
be reserved as part of the price at which 
we engage in thesetransactions. Ienter 
my strenuous protest against the principle 
of handing over the money of Great 
Britain to one class of the people of Ire- 
land. Itseems to me that everything 
that was said by the Chief Secretary on 
this subject was marked by fallacy of the 
most elementary kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the tenant paying 
off his loan. Paying off his loan, for- 
sooth! The right hon. Gentleman said— 
* How will the tenant be satisfied if, 
after he has paid off his loan, you 
tax him for 20 years more.” How 
. does he repay it? He does it in 
the most Hibernian fashion—by paying 
20 per cent. less than he did before. 
Then, again, the Chief Secretary says, 
“If you are going to secure this 
benefit for the public it can only be 
at somebody’s expense: it can only 
be by taking it away from the tenant.” 
LT assert that that is not so. I cannot 
admit that the hon. Member for Elgin 
and Nairn has chosen the best mode or 
time for submitting this question to the 
House. I donot know what his Amend- 
ment means. He says the provisions of 
Section 4 of the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
Jand) Act should be amended, and then 
he provides how it should be amended. 
Does my hon. Friend mean that his 
provisions should be substituted for the 
whole of Section 4 or fora portion of it, 
and, if so, what portion? It seems to me 
that the Amendment is not in ashape in 
which it can be conveniently discussed, 
and having secured his purpose by 
obtaining this discussion I suggest he 
should withdraw the Amendment, in the 
hope that the point may be raised at a 
more convenient opportunity. 

(6.59.) Mr. CHANCE: I think there 
is some misapprebension as to the 
precise scope and effect of this Amend- 
ment. This Bill, unlike the Ashbourne 
Act, does not enable the tenant to make 
terms with his landlord. The tendency 
of the Insurance Clause will be that 
only the tenant who sees some very con- 
siderable saving in the reduction of 
20 per cent., will buy under the Bill. 
The clause will lead to the sale of the 
better lands, and leave on the hands of 
Mr. E. Robertson 
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a future Irish Government the duty of 
dealing with the poorer lands in the 
congested districts. It must be re- 
collected that under this Act the cream 
of the tenants get the advantage, and 
the poorest tenants get none. Under 
those circumstances, I think it would be 
only prudent that the richer and better 
class of tenants should in some way be 
made responsible to provide funds for 
the Local Authorities, and thus enable 
those authorities to deal with the con 
gested districts and the poorer tenants. 
The Chief Secretary says if you diminish 
the benefit to the tenants you stop land 
purchase altogether. Never was there a 
greater fallacy. If the benefit to the 
tenant is diminished, that will not affect 
land purchase, but simply the price 
which the landlord puts into his pocket. 
It is absolutely incontrovertible that if 
the tenant, instead of paying 4 per 
cent. by way of annuity, was only called 
upon to pay 2 per cent., the tenant 
would not be one sixpence the better. 
The sole effect would be that, instead of 
paying 14 or 15 years’ purchase, he 
would pay double that. Anyone who 
knows anything about the work of the 
Land Commission knows this: that in a 
large number of cases the Commissioners 
refuse to advance the sum for which the 
tenant has bargained with the landlord, 
and no wonder, because the landlord has * 
the benefit of the advice of his solicitor, 
the assistance of the Sheriff, and ali the 
advantages of his position, while the 
poor tenant has nobody to assist 
him. The tenants are not even 
allowed to combine, and it is appa- 
rently a criminal offence to give a 
tenant advice as to land purchase, and 
the price is fixed by reference to one 
consideration only, namely, what can the 
tenant pay. If itisa shade less than 
his present rent, and the Government 
will lend it, that he will pay, no matter 
what it represents in capital value. It 
must be recollected that it is the land- 
lord who gets the benefit of the total 
cessation of payments at the end of 49 
years. If the tenant, instead of paying 
£20, pays £15, he does not care whether 
it represents a capital sum of £500 or 
£5,000 ; it is £5 a year less to him, and 
all the ultimate benefit goes to the land- 
lord, This point will arise on a sub- 
sequent Amendment, but meantime I 


‘ask the Committee to recollect that in 
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this matter the tenant is merely the cats- 
paw to rescue this chestnut for the land- 
jord, and that it does not matter a 
sixpence to the tenant whether he pays 
2 per cent. or 20 per cent. ; that the price 
he pays for the land is measured simply 
by the aunuity the Government thinks 
he can pay, and has no connection what- 
ever with the capital money advanced. 
Therefore, I trust that in these discus- 
sions we shall not have much said about 
the advantage to the tenant. There is 
absolutely no benefit to him except 
a certain reduction he gets if the land- 
lord can induce him to unlock the Trea- 
sury for the advantage of the landlord. 

(7.5.) Mr. R.T. REID (Dumfries, &.): A 
technical objection, among others, is taken 
to my hon. Friend’s Amendment, but 
the Bill is so framed by reference to a 
variety of Acts that it puzzles the most 
astute lawyer to construe many of its 
provisions, and to pronounce an opinion 
upon the form of an Amendment with- 
out very careful examination. The hon. 
Member for Cavan seemed to assume 
that it was almost an impertinence for 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lanark 
to put in an oar on this subject at all in 
reference to the dispersion of the funds 
among classes in Ireland, and that it is 
only a question to be regulated according 
to the wishes of Irish Members. For 
my part, 1 should be content to leave 
the whole solution to Ireland ; but 
if we are to be concerned in giving 
these benefits, I think we ought to ex- 
tend them to those who are in most need 
in Ireland. The Amendment, however, 
brings out a most important flaw in the 
Bill, and that is, that it is simply for the 
benefit of one or two classes—a selected 
number of landlords and a selected 
number of tenants. For these is the 
powerful instrument of British credit to 
be used. The purport of the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend is this: that in- 
asmuch as an advantage is gained by 
tenants, and a greater,I agree, by the 
landlords, but by no others than these, 
that after they have enjoyed this for 49 
years some equivalent should be gained 
by the Irish public at large. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle has laid down in his too short 
speech one of the most important pro- 
positions I think we have heard from him 
or from anyone for a considerable time, 
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upon any future advance of British 
money or credit for land purchase or 
cognate purposes, he would require the 
condition of a perpetual reservation of 
some rental or sum of money to be pay- 
able to the State or Municipality—that 
is to say, municipalisation of the land as 
laid down by its most recent expositors. 
I agree with that view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but Idesire to point out that 
the hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Amendment originally had on the Paper 
an Amendment exactly carrying out 
that proposal ; but, unfortunately, it 
was discovered that it was out of Order 
and inconsistent with the scope of the 
Bill, and thus it is that this Amendment 
ina more moderate form is proposed for 
the consideration of the Committee, and 
the hon. Member is obliged to restrict 
his Amendment to a term of 11 years. 
I do not know whether it could be ar- 
ranged that a quit rent in perpetuity 
should be paid in lieu of a period of 49 
years. As has been pointed out, the 
proposals in the Bill are for the benefit 
of a restricted class, and for the benefit 
of a certain portion of a restricted class. 
British credit is being invoked for a 
special section of a class. The Bill as it 
stands forms a most important precedent 
for advanced politicians, and a most 
dangerous precedent from the point of 
view of hon. Gentlemen opposite, because 
it is quite certain that if the thin end of 
the wedge is introduced of using British 
credit not for the relief of distress, but 
for the benefit of a particular section of 
a particular industry, the principle will 
be extended. In that sense, I think the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend is an 
eminently Conservative Amendment. 
(7.10.) Conronsen NOLAN (Galway © 
N.): I am astonished at the approval 
the Amendment has met with, and 
at the strange suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries, 
What is the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Elgin in its naked sim- 
plicity ? That for 11 years beyond the 
term this Bill provides the tenant shall 
continue to pay 4 per cent., or 44 per 
cent. on the purchase money. [Cries of 
‘No, no!”] Four per cent. for 11 years— 
four times 11 equals 44, Taking the 
actual value at the present time, it is 
less than they will pay at the end of the 
term, but, practically speaking, itis a 


for he announced, as I understood, that | simple matter of arithmetic, The tenant 
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may make a better or a worse bargain, 
but it is an outrageous proposal that the 
unfortunate tenant should continue to 

y for at least 11 years after the term 
in the Bill. Then the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries threw out a 
suggestion for a perpetual quit rent. 
But we have been told ever since the 
time that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) initiated this subject 
that the object should be to turn tenants 
into proprietors. But this Amendment 
amounts to a total abandonment of this 
principle. A quit rent might be an 
advantage, and something might be said 
in its favour if you reduced the tenant’s 
payment to 3 per cent. ; but the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Elgin gives no 
possible advantage to the tenant-of any 
kind or description, but simply taxes 
him for 11 years more for the benefit of 
every section of the community. It 
would be a. great mistake to introduce 
anything of the kind. If you want to 
benefit other sections of the community 
do so by another Bill; this Bill is for the 
benefit of. tenants. There are, for 
instance, labourers who are well entitled 
to such assistance ; but to tax small 
tenants to the extent of from £5 to £15 
for any other sections of the community 
is an absurdity. If such a proposal 
were included in a Bill introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian it would be considered 
Tory and: reactionary. But I am 
afraid there. are some Members who, 


instead of trying to make this 
the best possible Bill, are trying 
to make, it the best possible Bill 


for Party purposes. Now, I want to 
make it.the best possible Bill for Ireland. 
There are some hon. Members, I am 
afraid, trying to run between the two. 
But I would.urge every Irish Member 
to cast other views aside and simply 
vote on this Bill, as the Bill may be 
better for the Irish tenants. 

*(7.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): It seems to be conceded: upon all 
hands that the question of public 
benefit cannot be discussed under the 
proceedings now going on. I have 
not heard one single Member say that 
he is ‘prepared to vote for the hon. 
Member: for Elgin’s Amendment. It 
cannot now be fairly discussed, 


and why, then, should we ‘waste these 
precious hours upon it ? 
Colonel Nolan 


Why should 
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we be discussing an Amendment which 
refers to what may or may not be 
done 49 years hence ? I think it is folly, 
for nobody now cares what may be done 
49 years hence by those who succeed us. 

[An hon. Mempsr : 49 years in the Bill.} 
Yes, but the hon. Member proposes that 
after 49 years a sum should be continued 
to be paid to the Treasury in respect of 
holdings of a certain amount, and I say 
it does not matter what we now decide 
to do; those who come after us, 49 
years ‘hence, will decide the question 
for themselves. Then, I ask, why should 
the Local Authority get this advantage ? 
I entirely concur with the hon. Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) in what he 
says. I agree with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and I should like to point 
this out, that there is one great Liberal 
principle in danger of perishing to-night 
—that Liberal principle of which we 
have heard so much—the government 
of Ireland according to Irish, ideas. 
That Liberal principle has been in 

the past very loudly asserted from those 
Benches. There is, I say, a great danger 
of its perishing to-night. Irish Members 
represent the Irish local authority as. 
well as the Irish farmers, and this is 
an Irish as well as an English question ;. 
this is Irish as well as English money. 
If it be English money, why should 
the Local Authority be benefited? The 
Irish Local Authority does not run the 
risk; but the Imperial taxpayer does, 
and if you are’ going to give the 
benefit on account of this risk, then. 
the Imperial taxpayer should have it. 
But if this question is to be raised at 
all, I submit that it cannot be raised 
upon this Amendment ; so let us, then, 
proceed to the next Amendment, which 
is of greater importance. 

Mr. A. J: BAL FOUR: I hope 
that the Committee will now allow 
this discussion to drop. It is admitted. 
that the Amendment finds no supporters, 
and in no shape can this Amendment 
bear fruit in relation to the very in- 
teresting question raised by the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. I hope, then, we may 
now proceed to another Amendment. 

(7.18.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): The hon. Member on 
my right has asked two questions : Why,. 
he said, should we be discussing what 
shall be done at the end of 49 years, and 
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for answer to that question he should 
ask the Government why we have this 
term in the Bill. Now, the point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle, upon which the atten- 
tion of the Committee has been occupied 
for some time, is one of great interest and 
umportance. The hon. Member reminds 
us of the Liberal principle, that Ireland 
should be governed according to Irish 
ideas ; but the Government have brought 
in this Bill with an Imperial guarantee, 
and those who might be prepared to 
consider this as an Irish Bill must, so 
long as the English taxpayer is called 
upon to back it, take an interest in the 
Bill from beginning to end. With all 
deference to my hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Lanark and Dundee, I 
think in their forcible remarks they 
forgot one thing, which furnishes 
an answer to the question propounded— 
Who gets the benefit under this Bill? 
They forget the circumstances of Ireland 
at thismoment, and what the Government 
have been doing for the past five years. 
The question before us is a similar one to 
that we have often had to consider in 
relation to the incidence of local taxation, 
and on whom does the incidence of local 
taxation fall? Where the supply is 
greater than the demand by the tenants 
the landlord has to pay the local rates, 
and where the demand is greater than 
the supply for houses then the tenant 
has to bear the taxation. So itis in Ire- 
land. We know there is a land hunger, 
and that the tenant is in that position 
forcibly represented by the hon. Member 
for South Kilkenny, that he cares nothing 
for the amount his payment bears to the 
¢apital sum provided ; it opens to him a 
way for preserving possession of the 
holding, the value of which he has him- 
self created. Now, the Government 
have during the last five years to the 
utmost of their power suppressed the 
right of combination among the tenants ; 
they have placed the Forces of the 
Crown at the disposal of the landlords, 
and they have destroyed freedom of 
contract so far as land purchase is con- 
cerned. Therefore, undoubtedly, the 
benefit of the Imperial guarantee, that 
is, the benefit of raising money for 
purchase at a low rate of interest, is 
appropriated in Ireland by the landlords. 
I thmk, too, we have had an indication 
of this in the very frank speech of the 
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hon. Member for South. Hunts, that if 
the Government did not accept his 
Amendment the landlords would take 
another way of securing the fruits of it. 

(7.23.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: The 
Chief Secretary did not consult us before 
inserting in his Bill the proposition for 
engaging the public credit for one par- 
ticular class; and yet when, on conside- 
ration of this Bill, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Elgin and Nairn proposes a 
valuable prendre up rises the Chief 
Secretary, and says he does not quite 
approve of the Amendment, thinks it 
has been quite sufficiently discussed, 
and advises the Committee to proceed 
to something else. Now, with all 
respect to the right hon: Gentleman, we 
really cannot accept his views either as 
to the Amendment or the time we should 
take in discussing it. Upon this, as 
upon most Amendments, I daresay we 
shall occupy more time than he would 
mete out to us. On the first Amend- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman moved 
the Closure. Let him do that when he 
objects to the course we are taking, but 
do not let him waste his time in giving 
us advice which we are not in the least 
likely to accept. Without going into 
details, I may say that the effect of the 
Amendment is simply this: My hon. 
Friend thinks that certain persons do 
derive considerable advantage from the 
use of the Imperial credit, and that this 
advantage should in some sort of way be 
distributed sc that all may have a share 
in it. My hon. Member has a specific 
plan with which I cannot say I entirely 
agree, though I shall support him if he 
carries his Amendment to a Division, 
because I should regard this as a sort of 
Second Reading decision, the acceptance 
of a general principle which we may 
afterwards modify in various ways. The 
advantage of the Imperial credit is as 
6} to 4; that is to say, that 24 per cent. 
is gained by the use of Imperial credit. 
Of this a large portion of the benefit 
goes to the landlords, but unquestion- 
ably the tenants will derive large 
advantages. And why should all 
the gain be with these? My hon. 
Friend, in effect, says by his Amend- 
ment, leave it to those who succeed us 
49 years hence to say whether the 
advantage shall be shared by the locality 
or by the Kingdom generally. Some 
such Amendment is necessary for the 
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purpose, else the tenants will be left 
absolute freeholders, and therefora can- 
not be called upon to pay in any way 
for the benefit conferred upon them. 
(7.29.) Mr. KEAY: I would like to 
make a few remarks in regard to the 
observations that have fallen from 
various hon. Gentlemen. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) says that 44 per cent. more 
would be charged if this Amendment 
were passed. I do not think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s arithmetic is 
in order. The increase is one of 20 per 
cent., and not of 4 per cent. The 
Amendment is so framed as, roughly 
speaking, to provide for a 20 per 
cent. increase of the aggregate instal- 
ments. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) said my 
Amendment struck at the root of the 
principle of absolute ownership of land 
which is offered by this Bill. I quite 
admit that ; and I am very sorry to say 
that the Rules of this House made it 
impossible for me to go further than 
I did. My hon. and learned Friend 
beside me said he did not know the 
meaning of the wording of my Amend- 
ment. AllI can say is, that it is strictly 
modelled on the clause of the Ash- 
bourne Act. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Knox) objected to the form 
of my Amendment, but did so principally 
on the same score as others have done, 
namely, that it was impossible to insert 
in this Bill, as a matter of Order, an 
Amendment which would carry out the 
views we have at heart. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary adopted 
his usual cynical vein in dealing with 
us mere private Members on this side 
of the House, and seemed rather to 
pride himself on the fact of how little 
he had got up the subject. I under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
was in charge of the Bill, and, there- 
fore, was the proper referee on any 
point raised in the measure. He 
said practically that he had never read 
the Amendment at all, because he said I 
was proposing to impose not 11 but 20 
years’ annuity on the poor tenants, and 
he playfully alluded to the main argu- 
ment I put forward, that the actual 
amount of hard cash which constitutes 
the boon of British credit given to those 
to enter into these transactions, amounts 
to £67,000,000. Well, I say with all 
Mr. Labouchere 
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humility, that if I were in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s place in charge of this Bill, 
I should not come forward until I had 
carefully calculated for myself the 


magnitude of the pecuniary boon 
offered. I assert, in face of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s ignorance, that 
the boon is proved to amount to nothing 
more or less than a gift of £67,000,000. 
as compared with the amount which the 
tenants and landlords could otherwise 
perform the transactions with. There. 
are interest tables in the library, and I 
should strongly, if I might humbly 
venture to do so, advise the right hon, 
Gentleman to realise whether it is a 
fact or not, that this is the pecuniary 
boon. 

Sm J. MCKENNA (Monaghan, S.): It 
is not the fact. 

Mr. KEAY: I shall be delighted at 
any time to argue the question with the 
hon. Member. The Chief Secretary said 
he was convinced that the tenant would 
not elect to pay the increased 11 years’ 
instalment. 1 am glad to find the right 
hon. Gentleman taking up so openly the 
wishes of the tenants, as this is the most 
egregious flaw in the Bill, if he has the 
wishes of the tenants at heart. That, 
however, is not an argument against my 
Amendment. It is quite irrelevant to 
consider whether the Irish tenant wants. 
a boon to the amount of £67,000,000 or 
£100,000,000. The question is this—is. 
it a boon or is it not? If it is, the 
givers have a right to regulate its inci- 
dence in what they believe a just and 
proper manner. Before I sit down I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of what he said in bringing in the Bill 
Isst year. He told us to what extent 
the Irish tenant would be benefited by 
this British boon, He said— 

‘*Tf you have a tenant who now pays £170, 
reduced to £100 by the landlords arrangement 
in the matter of taxes, he will be able to have 
his holding for £68 instead of £100.” 


That is the extent of the pecuniary boon to 
be given to these tenants individually ; 
and I say, that according to the argument 
of the mnght hon. Gentleman himself, the 
tenant was to live and thrive and be 
very happy when he got his rent of £100 
reduced to £68. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill provides that that arrange- 
ment shall take place in 49 years. Why 





should the tenant be able to comfortably 
| live and thrive on paying £68 per annum 
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for 49 years only? Why should he not 
pay it for 11 years longer? To that 
question the right hon. Gentleman has 
furnished no reply whatever, and, there- 
fore, I say he has opposed absolutely no 
argument to the Amendment now on 
the Paper. However, as the Amend- 
ment is so ill worded, so far as the 
carrying out of my own wishes is con- 
cerned, and as it was only put down for 
the purpose of raising a discussion, and 
of doing good not only in the Committee 
but in the country with regard to the 
great question decided by the Report of 
the Select Committee on Small Holdings, 
and as that object has been effected, I beg 
leave to withdraw the proposal. 

(7.43.) Coronen NOLAN: I object 
to the Amendment being withdrawn. 
It is one of those absurd and silly 
Amendments that ought to be put down. 
I think that when such an Amendment 
as this is brought forward, the hon. 
Member proposing it should stick to it. 

Sir J. M'KENNA: I also object to 
the withdrawal of the Amendment, 


seeing that the greatest possible cruelty |. 


is shown to those interested in Ireland 
in raising and discussing such Amend- 
ments. 

(7.45.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
hope the Committee will allow the 
Amendment to be withdrawn, because 
there is an alternative to the plan pro- 
posed, and that is reducing the rents 
still further,and making them perpetual. 
The question might be determined on 
principle in that way so as to save the 
necessity of moving Amendments to the 
Ashbourne Act. If we are forced to go 
to a Division we shall have to consider 
whether the Government are not pro- 
posing to create a new class of landlords 
altogether—whether they are not seeking 
to get rid of one injustice by establishing 
another. Then I should have to support 
the Amendment. I think we should 
have the Amendment raised on other 
grounds. I trust that under the circum- 
stances the hon. Member will be allowed 
to withdraw the Amendment. 

(7.47.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): As the Amendment is not for the 
purpose of amending the Bill, but is 
brought forward for the purpose of 
ventilating a question of abstract 
politics, I think it should not be 
withdrawn. It is distinctly hostile 
to the interests of Irish tenants, and 
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therefore it ought to be either adopted 
or definitely rejected. Speaking as a 
Representative of the Irish tenants, 
I ask the House to definitely reject the 
Amendment. I pay no attention to the 
motives suggested to us by some hon. 
Members, including the hon. Member for 
South Monaghan, who spoke here not so 
much as a Representative of the Irish 
tenants as a Representative of other 
interests. : 

Sir J. M'KENNA: I did nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY : The hon. Member 
speaks for that portion of Irish landed 
property which at the present time is 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Justice 
Munro. But I need not in any way 
lengthen this discussion. I will only 
characterise the Amendment as a mis- 
chievous one, which the Committee should 
not allow to be withdrawn. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Is it your desire 
that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 

CotoneL NOLAN and several hon, 
Members: No. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*(7.50.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury): I beg to move an Amendment 
providing that— 

‘A Report setting forth the amount and ful 
particulars of every such advance provisionally 
assented to by the Land Commission under 
this Act, shall be presented to Parliament by 
the said Commission, and such Report shall 
lie upon the Table of the House for 30 days 
before the said advance shall receive the final 
sanction of the Treasury.” — 

In spite of our protests below the Gang- 
way, the House has decided that the 
Imperial credit is to be made use of, 
and the question arises how this House, 
having regard to that fact, is to retain 
its full control over the financial arrange- 
ments instituted under the Bill? I 
would point out that, under the Act 
which has given rise to this Bill, no less 
than £9,000,000 have been expended, 
and though Reports have been laid on 
the Table of the House by the Land 
Commissioners or the Lord Lieutenant 
for Ireland containing a summary 
of the disposition of that amount 
and of the general working of the 
Land Acts in Ireland, most of us 
will agree that those Reports have been 
extremely meagre in detail, and give us 
little or no information whatever with 
respect to the particular estates that 
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have been dealt with by the Commis- 
sioners. It is only indirectly and by 
questions put in this House that we are 
able to obtain information of the work- 
ing of the Commission, and of the 
particular direction in which the public 
money is being expended. Now, it is 
in order to remedy that state of things 
that I have put this Amendment down 
on the Paper. The object is that the 
House should continue to discharge what 
after all is its primary duty, namely, to 
control, and efficiently superintend the 
expenditure of public money. As, un- 
fortunately, an Amendment toa previous 
Bill—an Amendment moved ‘by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, which would have 
brought the salaries of the Land Com- 
missioners under the control of this 
House—was rejected, we must seek by 
some other means to effeet our object. 
I therefore propose that the Commis- 
sioners, instead of making the rather 
meagre Reports they present to the 
Lord Lieutenant, should make more 
elaborate Reports, giving fuller details 
as to their action, which Reports should 
be laid on the Table of the House for 30 
days, during which it should be com- 
petent for Members to offer criticisms 
and suggestions. The necessity for such 
Reports is shown by the disparity be- 
tween the four provinces in respect of 
the purchases effected in them and the 
circumstances that call for such tran- 
sactions. Ulster, which does not appear 
to be very much in need of a measure 
of this character, has received the 
largest benefit under the Ashbourne 
Act. In Ulster 9,379 applications have 
been dealt with by the Commissioners 
in the last five years, and £2,751,000 
has been advanced ; in Leinster 2,088 
applications have been dealt with, and 
£1,794,578 advanced; in Connaught 
1,725 applications, and £433,431 ad- 
vanced ; and in Munster 3,564 applica- 
tions and £2,327,999 advanced. Con- 
sequently, Ulster has received by far 
the largest portion of the public: money 
devoted to land purchase in Ireland. 
Proceeding on the same lines, I 
would point out that many of the 
estates that have been purchased 
are estates on which there was no 
urgent need for interference. There 


was no special necessity for the purchase 
of the properties of the Duke of Aber- 
ur. P. Stanhope 
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corn, the Duke of Leinster, the Marquess 
of Bath, the Marquess of Waterford, and 
the great London Companies. My own 
belief is, and I think it is shared by hon. 
Members around me, that nearly all 
these purchases could have been effected 
without the intervention of Imperial 
credit. Public money, if used at tall, 
ought rather to have been used in 
less fortunate parts of Ireland, such 
as the Clanricarde, Olphert, and Pon- 
sonby estates, which we all know have 
been deplorable centres of public dis- 
affection and public disturbance. I do 
not say the Commissioners could have 
controlled these matters, because it is 
not for them to initiate transactions ; 
but it would be a distinct public advan- 
tage if this House could criticise the 
arrangements that are made, and stimu- 
late intervention where it seems to be 
most required. In some instances pur- 
chases have been made under coercion, 
and there have been numberless trans- 
actions and purchases forced on the ten- 
ants at prices higher than the circnm- 
stances of the cases warranted. The 
other day an account was given of three 
estates of the Duke of Leinster. On 
two of these estates the agents were 
unable to exercise pressure on the 
tenants to purchase. But in the case of 
one of these estates where there were 
arrears they distinctly desired to force 
the tenants into an arrangement, and I 
understand the number of years purchase, 
22 years, I think, was glaringly in excess 
of what would have been the case had 
there been absolute freedom of contract. 
These are cases which it seems to me 
will properly come before this House on 
the occasion of the Reports being pre- 
sented for sanction. I believe that on 
the whole a very large number of trans- 
actions, which at present escape criti- 
cism, would, in view of publicity, be 
modified or never brought about. I 
have no doubt the Chief Secretary will 
say that this proceeding would involve 
considerable delay. But already the Com- 
missionersallow timetothe partiestomake 
investigation of the title of the. vendor, 
with the result that the number of loans 
provisionally sanctioned, is far in excess 
of the number issued. Consequently, it 
does not seem to me that the effect of 
my proposal would be to delay the work 
of the Land Commission, and the delay 
of 30 days does not justify the criticism 
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that it would cause confusion in the 
work of the Commissioners. But I come 
to the principal argument in favour of my 
Amendment. The State is going to 
become a great landowner in Ireland, 
-and it does seem to me a fundamental 
principle of business that theState should 
have an account of the transactions 
-effected in its name, and should be in a 
position to examine them before they be- 
come definitive. If by the decision of the 
majority of this House we are to give the 
Imperial guarantee to the amount’ of 
£30,000,000, and probably larger sums 
in the future, and if we are obliged to 
tell our constituents that we were un- 
able to defeat the proposal, it appears to 
ame that we ought to be in a position to 
tell them that we have, at all events, 
provided that the Representatives of the 
public shall have constant supervision 
-of the expenditure of the money, so that 
some of the greater evils to which this 
Bill will lead may be mitigated, if not 
altogether avoided. It is a sound con- 
stitutional maxim that the public ex- 
penditure shall be always under-public 
control, and, in order that such a prin- 
ciple may be incorporated in this Bill, J 
venture to move my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after the word ‘‘ad- 
vance,” to insert the words ‘‘and a Report, 
setting forth the amount and full particulars of 
every such advance provisionally assented to 
by the Land Commission under this Act, 
‘shall be presented to Parliament by the said 
Commission, and such Report'shall lie upon the 
‘Table of the House for 30 days before the said 
advance shall receive the final sanction of the 
‘Treasury.”—(Mr. Philip Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(8.8.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member appears to be under the 
impression that his Amendment carries 
out the ordinary conditions of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. But no doubt the 
hon. Member is aware that this is by 
no means the first Bill which has 
sanctioned loans in either Ireland, 
England, or Scotland, and:in no single 
case has it been the practice to include 
a provision like this in dealing with 
those transactions. The transactions 


under this Bill will be in the nature of 
loans, and it is proposed to trust to the 
machinery which has already been in- 
stituted to see that the loans are properly 
A very large 


made and carried out. 
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number of loans have been made 
under the Ashbourne Acts, 52,000 I 
think, and I ask what possible 
powers this House would have of 
making an investigation worth any- 
thing. The Land Commissioners make 
the loans on the spot, the holdings are 
examined, and opportunities are afforded 
of examining all the facts of the case. 
For instance, the House might be asked 
to disallow a loan of £20 to a tenant in 
the wilds of Connemara, but it would be 
quite unable to form an adequate 
judgment on the point, If the House is 
to be asked to take into consideration 
the propriety of the loans made by the 
Commissioners it would have nothing 
else to do but to discuss every night 
after 12 o'clock an enormous mass of 
small transactions. The Representatives 
of the tenants would raise cases in which 
they thought there lurked a grievance, 
and the same course might be followed 
by the Representatives of the landlord 
interest, and the selection of cases 
would be discussed, not in the interest 
of the Treasury, but from the point of 
view of rival political Parties. Of 
course, I agree that the House should 
know what is being done, and the Com- 
missioners will be ordered to make full 
Reports of their transactions, and the 
House will thus have an opportunity of 
seeing what is done. 


 (8.13.) Mr. J. MORLEY : I am glad 
to hear that the Commissioners are to 
be asked to furnish fuller and more 
detailed accounts than has hitherto been 
the practice. More detailed Returns will 
not give the Land Commission. much 
more trouble than at present, and a very 
slight additional expense will be entailed. 
If those Reports are laid before Parlia- 
ment, say, once every fortnight, they 
will be found of great advantage, and 
Parliament will be placed in the position 
of keeping its eye on the general run of 
the transactions. The present Reports 
are meagre, and it is almost essential, if 
Parliament is to exercise any real 
supervision, to have Returns pretty 
constantly available of all the transac- 
tions. 


Me. J. E. ELLIS: I will not antici- 
pate my Amendment on the Paper, but 
I dm very glad to hear from the Chief 
Secretary admission of the fact that there 
ought to be further information. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I admit that 
this Honse is entitled to the information | 
it desires, and to enforce that desire, but | 
that is a different matter to putting 
accurately into a Statute what informa- 
tion is required. But that is a matter 
reserved perhaps. 


(8.15.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
8.): There is necessity for some Amend- 
ment on this point, though, perhaps, 
not precisely on the line of that of my 
hon. Friend, with a view of obviating 
such a transaction as that which 
occurred under the Ashbourne Act, 
where five landlords, among them the 
Duke of Abercorn and the Marquess 
of Waterford, had £1,000,000 divided 
between them. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment will consider the question, con- 
fining the Returns to purchases above 
£5, 000, We are going to advance no 
loss than £30,000,000, but if we are 
to enable every tenant who wishes to 
purchase, we will require not thirty, but 
ninety millions. These Commissioners, 
who are entrusted with the machinery, 
will have to exercise a considerable 
amount of selection among the tenants 
who apply for loans. Now, it may 
reasonably be suspected that this is 
simply an attempt to buy out landlords 
who are supporters of the Government, 
inducing the tenants to acquiesce by 
giving them 20 per cent. under their 
purchase money. If that be so, and hav- 
ing regard to the administration of the 
Ashbourne Act, the House should clearly 
have the opportunity of requiring that 
full publicity should be given to these 
transactions, by laying Reports upon the 
Table of this House for discussion. I 
think, therefore, that some such Amend- 
ment as this is necessary. Why do I 
support the Bill? Simply because I 
have regard to the fearful poverty which 
exists in Ireland, and feel bound to assist 
to the best of my power in alleviating 
the condition of the Irish tenant. If I 
can do so by getting his house rent re- 
duced by 20 per cent. I must do my 
best to facilitate that object by support- 
ing the Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
These remarks are outside the Amend- 
ment. 

(8.20.) Mr. CHANCE: 
this Amendment, and I am not at all 
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surprised that the Chief Secretary 


(objects to it. All through he has 
shown the strongest objection not only. 
‘to the control of this House, but to 
publicity in this House. The control 
proposed by this Amendment would not. 
be a very difficult one. It would be a 
sort of negative control, and so long as- 
things were going on well the House 
would not interfere. The Returns 
would be in much the same position as 
Provisional Orders used to be. The 
reason why [ support the Amendment 
is that the House might find it necessary 
at some stage or another to make a selec- 
tion between two estates of two land- 
lords. The amount which can be ad- 
vanced in each county seems to be 
strictly limited. It might very well be 
that wealthy tenants of a landlord who 
had got on very well with them, and 
the poor tenants of a bad landlord 
were willing, the one to sell and the 
other to buy. Now, if the House had 
any means of selection, it is obvious that 
it would give money to the poorer 
class of tenants, and where the quiet- 
ing influence of the Act was most needed. 
I can quite understand that the Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to aid a section of 
disturbing landlords in Ireland, would 
bring pressure to bear on the Commis- 
sioners to induce them to make grants to 
tenants who would prove bogus tenants. 
The landlord would put the money in 
his pocket and the bogus tenants would 
disappear, probably to act as catspaws in 
other districts andon other estates. If 
such matters came before the House, L 
do not believe that any Party, J do not 
believe the bulk of the Conservative 
Party would tolerate the grant of money 
to landlords in perfectly bogus trans- 
acttons, and simply for the purpose of 
carrying on a land war in Ireland. Itis 
said that the Amendment, if adopted,. 
would lead toa waste of the time of the 
House. I confess I do not think so. 
The public control, and the light of day, 
would have the effect of stopping these 
transactions. The Land Commissioners: 
would know that they would be landed 
into trouble by them; whereas if the. 
Amendment be not carried, money will 
be advanced on certain estates which I 
could name, and the money will after- 
wards have to be paid by the county 
because the bogus tenants will walk 
away as soon as they have been paid. 
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(8.27.) Coons, NOLAN : Ido not 
at all class this Amendment with that 
moved by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. I lookuponitas in some respects 
reasonable, though injudicious. Thirty 
days is asked for, but I would point out 
that Parliament might not sit for six 
months, and it would be that period plus 
30 days. The completion of a transac- 
tion might be delayed seven months, 
and the Amendment would lead to 
wrangles between the parties, and toa 
great many law suits. I cannot see how 

‘bargains can possibly be completed, if 
afterwards they are to be made the sub- 
ject of political discussion in this House. 
I think the Bill would be better without 
the Amendment than with it. 


(8.29.) Mr. M. J. KENNY: The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Chance) has exemplified 
the course attributed to us, namely, that 
of sailing on an even keel. He is going 
to vote for this Amendment; but I do 
not think it will secure the object which 
the hon. Member has in view. There is 
nothing in it which would stop any sale 
of which the House disapproved. Still, 
I think, it would be an exceedingly use- 
ful thing that the House should know 
what the Land Commissioners are doing. 
We want to know why the Land Com- 
missioners should not be responsible to 
this House. We are to have no means 
of calling their conduct into question, and 
that is a reason why I think the House 
should retain some control over the 
matters with which they will have to 
deal in Ireland. I understand that an 
Amendment, further down, practically 
meets the requirements of the case. I 
attach no importance to the surmise of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
that the Bill might be repealed at a 
future date. Ido not think there is any 
danger of such a reversal of public 
policy, for the principle of land purchase 
has been adopted by both Parties in the 
State. While agreeing that the House 
should be fully informed of what is 
being done by the Land Commissioners, 
in the same way as was secured under 
the Land Act of 1881, I do not think 
that there is any real necessity for this 
Amendment. (8.32.) 


(9.5.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, 
Mid): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary told us that under Lord 
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Ashbourne’s Act there have been already: 
something like 2,000 cases of sale and 
purchase, and that if this Amendment had 
been law the House might have debated 
every one of them. . Hven if one does. 
not go as far in admiration of the House 
of Commons as the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) it is hardly to be supposed 
that the House is going to waste its 
time unnecessarily in discussing the 
Reports of Commissioners after 12 o’clock 
at night. Hoh. Members who raise 
Debates after 12 o'clock always have 
great difficulty in keeping a House to- 
gether, and I do not think it need be 
feared that such Debates will be of very 
frequent occurrence. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) seemed to think that bargains 
might be unduly delayed. I think that 
that would not be so, but that ordinary 
cases of bargain would be merely laid on 
the Table. We have heard a good deal 
in Irish Debates about sales concluded 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act by the 
exercise of undue pressure and intimida- 
tion on the part of the landlords, and 
about the Coercion Act being used for 
the purpose of forcing tenants to buy at 
an unduly high price. It is cases of this 
kind that would be influenced by this 
Amendment, if it were passed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
seemed to think no one would benefit by 
the Amendment except advocates of the 
landlords and tenants, who would bring 
the interests of their respective clients 
before the House. I think the taxpayers 
would benefit also, and it is because I 
think this power would be a beneficial 
power to have, although I think it is one 
that would probably have to be exercised 
very seldom—perhaps only once a year 
—that I intend to support the Amend- 
ment. ; 

*(9.9.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary’s principal objection to this proposal 
was that if the Return were made tothe 
House the comment and criticism would 
be so abundant that a great portion of 
the time of the House would be wasted, 
and he went on to say that there 
was no precedent for a proposal 
of this kind, and that in every 
case where an advance was made by way 
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of loan out of the Treasury, that advance 
passed entirely out of the control of the 
House. I say that that is an unsound 
system, although it is unfortunately 
one recently largely adopted by the 
Government in connection with the 
Naval Defence Act and Barracks Act. 
The Government have in their Bill 
designedly kept outside the purview 
of Parliament a large sum which we 
think ought to come under annual 
criticism. As soon as this money has 
passed out of the control of Parliament 
it will be used just as the Land Com- 
missioners please. I think we ought to 
keep the working of this Act constantly 
ander our control, and I do not 
believe that the plan I suggest will give 
rise to inordinate criticism or Debate. 
When the Return was laid on the 
Table, gentlemen who were specially con- 
versant with the cases dealt with might 
raise a Debate on it,in the same way as 
can now be done in the case of any Pro- 
visional Order. We have reason to 
think that the working of these Acts 
hitherto has been largely in the interest 
of the great territorial magnates, and 
very little in the interest of the 
small owners. On the grounds I have 
mentioned we intend to insist on the 
Amendment. 

(9.13.) Mr. ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): There is one point 
which requires clearing up. An hon. 
Member has stated that the Duke of 
Leinster will only treat with tenants 
who are in arrear in order that the 
arrears may be merged in the amount of 
money paid. I hope the hon. Member 
is mistaken ; if not, I think there is good 
-and just cause for an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of the House. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that the prices obtained for'these 
properties are unusual, and could never 
be obtained if the properties were put 
up at public auction. At the same time 
it has been shown that such transactions 
as are contemplated by this Bill confer 
“a vast amount of good upon Ireland. 
We are, however, guardians of the public 
purse, and I feel that every care should 
be taken that cases of the kind stated 
should not be permitted—indeed, if 
ithey do occur, the purchases.ought to be 
rendered null and void. I trust the 
Attorney General for Ireland will be 
-able to assure the Committee that such 
Mr. P. Stanhope 
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cases have no existence in fact. From 
what I know of the Commissioners I am 
persuaded they would not permit any- 
thing so unbusinesslike if they could 
prevent it. 

(9.15.) Mr. CHANCE: I may assure 
the hon. Member I have never known 
cases of land purchase in Ireland in 
which arrears of rents were not merged 
in the purchase money. So long as 
tenants are paying a solvent landlord at 
all punctually it is‘better for the land- 
lord to go on than to sell, because in 99 
cases out of 100 landlords, if they sell, © 
find their income very considerably 
reduced, although they have increased 
security. But the usual process is this— 
Tenants fall into arrear; the landlord 
says, “This is bad business: I can not 
make the estate pay.”. He employs a 
man who sells estates on commission, 
and invariably the first inducementiheld 
out to the tenants is that if they sign an 
agreement, not only will their future 
rent be reduced, but they will also be 
freed from all arrears. So well aware 
are the Land Commissioners of this fact 
that lately they passed rules requiring 
certificates to be given by landlords 
showing that all arrears had been actually 
extinguished. 

*(9.19.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tower Hamlets seems to think 
that there is some danger that a 
sum in addition to the amount which 
may be safely advanced as purchase 
money may be added in the shape of 
arrears. ‘There is no foundation for any 
such alarm. We are all agreed that the 
interests of the taxpayer shculd be safe- 
guarded, but I ask whether that will not 
be more effectually done by a body like 
the Land Commission, whose duty it is 
to see that a holding is sufficient security 
for the advance, than by the House of 
Commons debating the matter after 
twelve o'clock at night without the 
necessary information. There has been 
no appreciable loss to the taxpayer as 
yet, and I contend that under the exist- 
ing system there is complete protec- 
tion. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am afraid that if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
thinks he has disposed of the question of 
arrears he is rather sanguine, If the hon. 
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Member (Mr. Wootton Isaacson), whose 
speech we were glad to hear, will walk 
into the Library —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question of 
arrears does not arise on the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. : 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I was merely ad- 
verting to the observations of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and, per- 
haps, I may finish the sentence. If the 
hon. Gentleman will walk into the 
Library and refer to the Report on Irish 
Estates he will find a good deal about the 
question of arrears; he will find the 
Land Commissioners have been actually 
unsuccessful in preventing the practice 
to which he referred. The Amendment 
provides for control by this House, and 
such control is so essential that I shall be 
obliged to support the Amendment. 


Mr. CHANCE: There seems a com- 
plete difference of opinion upon the 
question of arrears. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that the question of arrears 
does not arise on this Amendment. 

Mr. CHANCE: I am not going to 
discuss the question of arrears. 


Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must wait until the question of 
arrears arises. 


Mr. CHANCE: I do not propose to 
discuss tht question at all. I merely 
rise to say that the difference of opinion, 
to my mind, affords the strongest possible 
argument for the Amendment before the 
House, because, if the Amendment were 
carried, this information would be before 
the House in each case. And yet, what 
do we see? One supporter of the 
Government asks for information. I 
stated specifically one thing, and the 
Attorney General for Ireland specifically 
contradicted my statement. That shows 
an absolute necessity for the Amend- 
ment, because it shows that while we 
are here discussing a Bill to get rid of 
£30,000,000, there is a complete differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is to happen 
with the money. 


(9.25.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): If nothing else did, 
the great discreparcy of opinion on the 
important point raised by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wootton Isaacson) 


would induce me to vote for this Amend- 
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ment. I understand the Government 
to argue that there is no precedent for a 
proposal of this kind. There may be no 
precedent, but so far as I am aware, 
there is no precedent whatever for a 
Bill of this particular nature. There 
have been Bills to advance sums of 
money to the tenantry of Ireland, but 
there has been no Bill to land this 
country in what I think is pretty 
certain to be a dead loss of £30,000,000 
sterling. There is no guarantee worth 
the name ; all the guarantees are simply 
guarantees in name and not worth the - 
paper they are written on. Therefore, 
I maintain it is very material in the 
interest of the taxpayers of this country 
that there should be Parliamentary 
control, such as is indicated by the 
Amendment. Itis a pity the Govern- 
ment do not practice a little more 
frequently what they preach. If this 
Bill is an indication of the way in which 
they propose to protect the interests of 
the taxpayers of this country, the less. 
we have of Tory protection the better. 
By a series of Resolutions passed a few: 
days ago, all the salaries of the men who- 
will have the working of the Act have: 
been placed on the Consolidated Fund, 
and therefore the House of Commons will. 
have no control over them. What 
opportunity shall we have of discussing: 
the administration of this Bill? If any 
job is perpetrated by one of these gen-- 
tlemen and we raise the question in: 
the House we shall be told, “Oh! 
these gentlemen are Judges, andi 
then Judges do not come within the- 
purview of the House of Commons.” 
I think when the Government claim to- 
hold the scales fairly as between these- 
two claimants, they should be very care- 
ful before they pose in such a way to 
show us that they carry out the prin- 
ciples that they preach. There is a 
further reason why such control should 
be secured in future Sessions by the 
House of Commons. There would no 
doubt be considerable opportunity 
arising under the administration of this. 
Act to throw some enlightenment upon 
the abominations that may be practised 
under the Act, and to bring home to the 
people of England the disastrous position 
in which they have placed themselves. 
by putting a Tory Government in office 
—a Tory Government pledged against a. 
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Bill of this character—pledged against 
the use of the British credit to secure a 
high expenditure for the benefit of Irish 
landlords. All their election pledges 
have been broken, and I think it is well 
to enlighten the country upon this 
point, and hence it is that we wish to 
‘push an Amendment of this kind which 
will secure the free criticism of the 
House of Commons. Then the Attorney 
General for Ireland says, “But how 
much better off will you be if you only 
have an opportunity of raising a dis- 
cussion after 12 o’clock at night, and 
such questions will then only be decided 
upon side issues, and by Members who 
will probably not be in the House 
itself while the discussion is going on.” 
‘Well, there are Members on this side 
whocertainly have studied these matters, 
and who perhaps might be able to convey 
instruction and information even to Her 
Majesty’s present advisers. These it 
may be hoped, would be able to influence 
the judgment of the House upon any 
land question raised, and to point out 
acts of jobbery transacted for the benefit 
of the landlords. If we are unable to 
compel the Government to allow such 
discussion to be taken earlier, well, 
then we must take it after midnight. 
And I may also remind the Attorney 
General for Ireland that the existence 
of a Tory Ministry is not a matter of 
perpetuity, and probably the changes 
that will occur after the next General 
Election may induce him and his friends, 
when ont in the cold shades of Opposi- 
‘tion, to thank us if we had secured such 
an opportunity as this. 

(9.33.) Mr. SEXTON: I am in 
favour of full particulars of all 
transactions under the Act being put 
before the House, and nothing but 
good could result from such a practice. 
‘But when the hon. Member goes on to 
propose that the Report shall lay upon 
the Table for certain days, there, I think, 
wwe reich a point of policy very much 
open to question. The effect will be to 
expose the Act to perpetual review and 
also to what I may call fragmentary 
repeai, putting it in the power of a 
Parliamentary majority at any moment 
ito cancel a particular operation under 
the Act. Of course, we cannot be 


certain but that at any particular 
fhour a majority might occupy these 
Mr. Conybeare 
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benches opposed to the Act as a 
whole, and might indulge that policy 
under cover of an objection to any 
particular transaction under the Act. 
It would be an evil, and, I feel, a 
dangerous thing if every farmer or 
landlord were liable to have his bargain 
reviewed not only by the Land Com- 
mission, but also by the House of 
Commons. This would introduce an 
element of uncertainty very likely to 
impede transactions, and I am desirous 
that every facility shall be offered and 
every cause for delay removed. But 
suppose a transaction completed in the 
month of August, and the House having 
risen in July, then, under this Amend- 
ment, it would be necessary to wait until 
the House met again in the January 
following, and then to wait for a further 
period of 30 days. In point of fact, 
the whole transaction would be kept in 
suspense for a period of half a year, 
and I cannot but think that that would 
be prejudicial to the working of the 
Act. Of course, I recognise that 
such an Amendment might be a pro- 
tection against duress to one party in 
these transactions, butthat I thinkshould 
be secured in quite another way, and J 
hold that there would be ample security 
if the salaries of the land Commissioners 
were put upon the Votes and subjected 
to the control of this House, and that 
these Financial Commissioners should 
not be treated in the matter of salaries 
as if they were Judges, under this Bill. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is anticipating a future question 
that may arise under the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I willnot argueit. I 
only wish to indicate that thai; is one way 
of meeting the objection. This, I think, 
isthe wrong method of doing so, and for 
the reasons I have stated I cannot vote 
for the Amendment of my hon. Friend. 
When the time comes, however, I shall 
be prepared to support a proposal for 
keeping the Commissioners’ salaries 
upon the Votes before the House of 
Commons. 

(9.37.) Mr. A. O;CCONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I agree with the remarks of my 
hon. Friend as to the latter part of the 
Amendment, but I think that the earlier 
portion of it well deserves consideration 
at the hands of the Committee, and 
especially in view of the light of our 
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experience, for we have had some 
experience under the Purchase Act. I 
refer especially to one case which has 
been put before us, namely, that of a 
large landed proprietor in a particular 
county of Ireland, who had three different 
estates in that county. Upon one estate 
the rents had been paid with remarkable 
punctuality, but on the other two the 
rents were generally in arrears. The 
tenants who were in arrear were 
allowed——I will not use a stronger term 
—were allowed to purchase. The tenants 
on the estates where they were not in 
arrear applied to be allowed to purchase, 
and they were not allowed todo so at all. 
The tenants who were in arrear found 
it to their advantage to come to terms 
with their landlord, whatever may 
have been the inducement, to bring 
about that conclusion, The Return which 
has been presented to the House shows 
ns this result. This is the kind of thing 
which results from purchase, that the 
holdings of the tenants in arrear are 
purchased at 22 or 23 years, the purchase 
money covering the arrears. When 
‘there are no arrears, there is no means 
of purchase. This is how the Land Pur- 


~ chase Act is worked, and this is how it 


aay be expected to work in the future. 
Under the circumstances, it does not 
‘appear to me unreasonable that Parlia- 
ment should be furnished with informa- 
tion of the most detailed kind of the 
transactions that are allowed to take 
place from time to time.- If a Division 
is taken, I shall support. the first part 
of the Amendment, but I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that the second 
part is one that we cannot support. 


*(9.40.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
«juite agree with the hon. Member for 
Belfast that it is hardly desirable that 


we should adopt an Amendment of this 
character, which, undoubtedly, would 


‘throw an impediment in the way of | 


business, and make the working of the 
Act almost impracticable, At the same 
‘time, I do think that information should 
be laid on the Table of the House as to 
<ompleted transactions. There is an 
Amendment later on in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division, 
and it seems to me that this should re- 
‘commend itself to the Government, and 
probably it might shorten the discussion 
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if the right hon. Gentleman expresses 
his willingness to accede to this. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS: He has done so. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I was not 

aware of that; but, upon that under- 
standing; I shall vote against the 
Amendment now before the House. 

*(9.42.) Mr. P. STANHOPE: I 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
should take that view. He seems to mis- 
conceive the object of the Amendment, 
which is to secure the continuous criti- 
cism of the House of Commons, and con- 
tinual control overthedistribution of these 
£30,000,000. Notwithstanding the com- 
ments of my friends from Ireland, I shall 
persist in my Amendment. I can quite 
understand the position of hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. They are anxious to 
secure in a positive and final manner 
this large grant of money for land pur- 
chase. They are afraid perhaps that at 
some subsequent period, possibly a 
Radical majority may be returned, and 
some of us may be inclined to say that 
we have gone far enough. That we 
think the book should be closed, and that 
we should re-consider our position. Our 
Irish friends are anxious that an eventu- 
ality of that sort should not occur. Now, I 
admit that they have claims in a financial 
sense upon Great Britain. There is an 
open and unsettled account between 
Great Britain and Ireland in financial 
matters, and I should be willing to 
make them a free gift of any sum which 
may be proved to be owing in conse- 
quence of unfair financial arrangements 
in the past. But I do object to this system 
under which Parliamentary control is to 
be withdrawn, and a large sum of money 
is to be expended upon Irish land in such 
form as to create a tributary charge 
from Ireland to England. With great 
respect, therefore, I must insist in sub- 
mitting my Amendment to the judg- 
ment of the House. 


(9.48.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 52; Noes 159.—(Div. List, No. 
128.) 


(9.59.) Mr. CONYBEARE: The 
reason why I move this Amendment is 
because it seems to me that the landlords 
should share in the risk that these tran- 
sactions would involve. So far as I have 
studied this complicated measure, the 
one class of individuals which Her 
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Majesty’s Government seem anxious to 
protect are the landlords of Ireland. 
Now my object is to try and make them 
share the loss, for probably there will 
be a very large loss inflicted upon 
the taxpayers of the country. I 
presume, if the Amendments were 
accepted, that in certain cases the land- 
lords would find themselves out of 
pocket, at any rate to the extent of the 
interest upon their guarantee. Now, con- 
sidering the history of a great many of 
these landlords, it is really absurd that 
they alone should be protected, for it is 
entirely through their conduct in the 
past that the necessity for a Bill of this 
kind has been brought about, and in 
common fairness we must question their 
claim to pocket the advantages this Bill 
offers without let or hindrance. I 
object to that principle altogether. It 
is because the tyranny of some land- 
lords has put them outside the rule of 
consideration that I propose this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word “ advance,” to insert 
the words “the guarantee to be a first 
charge upon such advance.” (Mr. Cony- 
beare.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(10.1.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I find 
some sort of difficulty in dealing with 
this Amendment, because I do not 
understand the purport of it. Sub- 
section 1 refers to Guaranteed Land 
Stock, and the guarantee there is, of 
course—the guarantee of British credit. 
How that guarantee is to be made a first 
charge on the advance I cannot see, nor 
how the operation is to be carried out, 
or what effect it will have if carried out. 
I am hardly in a position, therefore, to 
reply to the hon. Member. 

(10.3.) Mr. CHANCE: The thing is 
very simple. If the tenant makes a 
default of payment the Treasury has to 


pay up, and then what the Treasury has | 


spent in paying up is made a first charge 
in respect of the Stock that has been 


paid up. Having paid up 2? per cent., | 


that 2? per cent., if it is not paid by the 
tenant, has to be the first charge on the 


Stock itself. The House ‘has already | 


decided that there should be some sort 
of guarantee, and it appears to me that 
Mr. Conybeare 
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, the effect of the Amendment, if it is. 
carried, will be to nullify that decision. 

(10.5.) Tae CHAIRMAN : I think it 
would be better if the hon. Member for- 
Camborne were to explain his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to trespass unneces- 
sarily on the time of the House, but 
as I cannot help obeying the Chair— 
your command I may say, Sir—I will 
endeavour to explain my Amendment to- 
the best of my ability. There are some 
Members of the Committee who under- 
stand the mysteries of finance better 
than I can pretend to do, and I believe- 
that those who enjoy that distinction —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must invite 
the hon. Member to proceed with his. 
explanation at once. Without an ex- 
planation his Amendment cannot be 
put. 

(10.6.) Mr. CONYBEARE: Iwill do. 
so. In these cases a Preamble is some- 
times useful ; but if the Committee does. 
not desire to hear my Preamble, I will: 
proceed with my explanation, though it 
appears to me that the explanation I 
gave just now was ample for the purpose 
I had in view. Under the Bill as it- 
stands the only party protected is the- 
landlord. That I object to, and [ 
wish to introduce words into the Bill 
which will make the landlord bear a. 
share of any loss. So little attention 
was paid to my remarks when I first 
addressed the House that I think it is 
rather hard that I should be called on to 
repeat my arguments. 

(10.8.) Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon, 
Member is under a misapprehension.. 
He is not called upon to repeat any 
arguments, but merely to state what he 
| means. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: If I did not 
‘convey my meaning before, I am 
bound to say that my intention has just 
been so admirably put before the Com- 
mittee by the hon. Member for South 
Kilkenny that I should be only further 
obscuring the issue were I to mix up my 
thoughts with those of the hon. Member, 
and to attempt to penetrate the skulls 
and minds of hon. Members opposite. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I call on the hon. 
Member to resume his seat, and I callon 
the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe- 
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Division of Nottingham to propose his 
Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, after the word ‘‘ advance,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Quarterly returns shall 
be made up to the end of the months of March, 
June, September, and December in each year, 
and as soon as practicable laid before Parlia- 
ment, giving the following particulars respect- 
ing such advances :—(1.) Province and county ; 
(2.) Landlord’s name ; (3.) Number of holdings ; 
(4.) Area in statute acres; (5.) Tenement 
valuation; (6.) Rental (whether judicial or 
non-judicial); (7.) Purchase amount; (8.) 
Advance sanctioned; (9.) Name of pur- 
chaser.”—(Mr. John Ellis.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(10.11.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: We 
had a previous discussion on the matter, 
and I explained the intentions of the 
Government in substance. I do not 
know that this is the most convenient 
place for the Amendment ; but as we 
have already discussed the matter, I do 
not see that there is any reason why we 
should not settle the matter at once, I 
accept the Amendment. 


Mr. SEXTON : I think that in No. 6, 
after “rental,” the word “showing” 
should be inserted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 

(10.13.) Mr. CHANCE: I have a 
previous Amendment in No. 3. It 
seems to me that the information given 
in this form would be useless. What 
we want to know are the particulars of 
each purchase. I move, therefore, to 
omit the “s” from the word “ holdings,” 
so that it may cover particulars so far 
as each individual tenant on the estate 
is concerned. I think the word should 
be put in the singular. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : To strike the word 
out altogether would be the proper way 
to proceed, 

Mr. CHANCE: I move to strike it 
out. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after “ number of ” to omit 
“holdings,” in order to insert ‘“‘ holding.” 
—(Mr. Chance.) 

Question, “That ‘ holdings’ stand part 
of the proposed Amendment,” put, and 
negatived. Z 


Question, ‘That the word ‘holding’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
VOL. CCCLII. [rmiep senies.] 
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(10.15.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I would make 
a suggestion to the Committee. We 
were not aware that the Government 
were prepared to accept the proposal of 
my hon. Friend in reference to this 
Return. It seems hardly in the compe- 
tency of the Committee at a moment's 
notice to amend this Amendment so as 
to make the Returns perfect. I would 
suggest that the Government should 
— what they think a suitable 

turn, and bring it up on Report. We 
should then be able to consider it on due 
notice. 

(10.16.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
cannot accept that suggestion. The hon. 
Member seems to think that the Govern- 
ment made up their mind to accept the 
Amendment at the last moment, and 
that when they do that the Committee 
should be allowed time to consider the 
decision arrived at. That is not the 
way to discuss these matters. We 
are prepared to amend the Amend- 
ment, and I think we should now follow 
that course. The Amendment to No. 
3 has been agreed to. Ithink we should 
now agree to the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
which would give all the particulars the 
Committee desire as to each holding. 

(10.17.) Mr. MAC NKILL: J think 
you should also include the number of 
cases where the Land Commissioners 
refuse purchase. I find that since the 
Ashbourne Act came into operation there 
have been 3,426 applications for pur- 
chase refused. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do 
not think it desirable to make statu- 
tory orders on too large a scale when 
arranging for a Parliamentary Return. 
The Committee is of opinion that ‘the 
Returns should include the particulars 
already specified. In addition we shall 
have annual or biennial Reports, and in 
those Reports all other information not 
included in the Returns will be given. 

(10.18.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I do 
not see in the particulars any reference 
to arrears. I think it would be im- 
portant that we should know the arrears 
outstanding in each case. I do nos 
know if that occurs to the mind of my 
hon. Friend, but I think the matter is 
important, and I hope he will accept the 
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suggestion, or, if not, that the Chief 
Secretary will state whether or not he 
sees any objection to embodying the 
proposal in the Return. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We shall know 
what the arrears are when the transaction 
takes place. . 

Mr. CONYBEARE: We should know 
it before. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Before proceeding 
to suggest further additions we should 
deal with the Amendments on the Paper, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment No. 6, after “rental,” to 
insert “ showing.” —(Mr. Seaton.) 


Question, “That the word ‘showing’ 
b2 there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to, to omit the 
word “amount” in No. 7, in order to 
insert the word ‘“ money.” — (Mr. 


Chance.) 


*(10.19.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to move 
after No. 7, to insert “The amount of 
arrears due six ménths before the agrec- 
ment of purchase.” I think this will 
meet the difficulty suggested by the 
Chief Secretary in reply to the hon. 
Member. If we take arrears due im- 
mediately before the date of the agree- 
ment it will be easy for the landlord to 
dodge the Return by giving the arrears 
due just before the signing of the agree- 
ment. I have heard of a case where 
that was done. If we say “‘ Arrears due 
six months before the date of the pur- 
chase,” we shall provide against that, 
and shall be able to provide in a later 
clause of the Act that a statutory 
declaration shall be made giving the 
amount of the arrears. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the last Amendment, 
to insert the words “8. Amount of 
arrears due six months before agree- 
ment.” —(Mr. Know.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


(10.21.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think that, after all, the amount of 
arrears is not a matter of which the 
Land Commission can be officially 
cognisant. The Commissioners do not 
possess the machinery to make the 
Return suggested. If there are any 

Mr. Conybeare 
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questions of duress having been exer- 
cised on the purchaser, the exact amount 
of the arrears is immaterial, because a 
year’s arrears would be as effective for 
purposes of duress as arrears for a much 
longer period. 

*(10.22.) Mr. KNOX: My Amend- 
ment is strictly germane to the business 
of the Land Commission. The Com- 
missioners have to inquire into the 
security for the advance afforded by the 
holding, and, therefore, it is necessary to 
know whether the tenant has or has not 
been able to pay the rent previously 
exacted. It is perfectly easy to provide 
by a distinct clause the machinery for 
obtaining this information. In the 
agreement the landlord and the tenant 
have to make certain statutory declara- 
tions, and in these declarations can be 
included the amount of arrears due six 
months previously. It is true that 
arrears may have accumulated merely 
from laxity in the administration of the 
estate, but even then it has always been 
understood between landlord and tenant 
that such arrears can be exacted, though 
in ordinary times they are not called up. 

(11.35.) Sm G. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): There is another 
reason why it is desirable that the Chief 
Secretary should assent to the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman undoubtedly referred to one 
motive—perhaps the governing one— 
which induced the hon. Member to press 
this Amendment, namely, that we should 
have some indication as to whether or 
not these sales are conducted under 
duress. Idonot say that the answer 
of the Chief Secretary did not, to a cer- 
tain extent, meet that reasgn, though I 
still think ‘it important that we should 
have this information. I gather that the 
general object of the hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division in his proposal 
is not quite the same as that of the hon. 
Member who moves the present Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member regards him- 
self as a Representative of the country, 
and the country at large has a right to 
know what sort of estates the Govern- 
ment are buying for a period of 49 
years. There is no single head in the 
suggested Return*which, could throw 
more light on the nature of the pur- 
chased property than that which shows 
what amount of arrears ‘was due six 
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months before the date of. purchase. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
think, says that in some cases a large 
amount of the arrears comes from the 
fact that there is lax administration of 
the estates. Now, be it remembered 
that when the State takes over the 
estates it cannot afford to be as lax an 
administrator as the landlords. It is 
bound absolutely, by the conditions of 
the bargain, to exact the rent. It is 
quite useless to say that the Land Com- 
mission is not in a condition to inquire 
into the question of whether there are 
arrears or not. The Land Commission 
is bound to fix in each case the number 
of years’ purchase, and the main. point 
governing the decision is whether the 
rents on the property can or cannot be 
easily exacted. For instance, property 
in West Galway or Kerry will not sell 
for the same amount as property of the 
same nominal value situated in Wexford, 
for the reason that the nominal rental 
is got in with much greater difficulty in 
West Galway and Kerry. Therefore, it 
is to enable Members of Parliament, for 
the county which they represent, to 
gather whether or not these bargains are 
good ones,and such as they ought to 
sanction, that this information is asked 
for. There can be no information for 
this purpose more important than whe- 
ther or not the rent has been regularly 
paid. I must say that these seem to me 
reasons why Irish Members, and still 
_more, perhaps, Scotch Members, ought 
to vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 

(10.29.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
would suggest a way ont of the diffi- 
culty for the Chief Secretary, who no 
doubt finds it hard to grant the Return 
in the form asked for, for the reason 
that the Land Commissioners may say, 
“We do not know the extent of the 
arrears.” His argument is that perhaps 
there are estates where large amounts of 
arrears are allowed to accumulate, but 
that the arrears must not be taken as a 
mark of pressure, but rather of con- 
descension, on the part of the landlord. 
What I would suggest is this: Omit the 
question of arrears, but if within 12, 15, 
or 18 months, or any reasonable period, 
the tenants have been served with writs 
of ejectment or any legal processes of 
that kind previous to the agreement, that 
might be stated on the Return. Because 
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from that it would be possible to see 
what is the actual amount of the arrears. 
That, I think, is a reasonable way out of 
the difficulty. Very often a tenant does 
not know how much he is in arrear, and 
I myself have known scores of cases in 
which landlords have made it a regular 
practice to refuse to give receipts. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I think that the 
addition it has been proposed to make to 
the Return would be a valuable one, 
because it would show who are the 
tolerable and who are the intolerable 
landlords, although I.do not think it 
would fully meet the difficulty. We 
require to know whether we are invest- 
ing our money ina profitable speculation, 
and I must say that as far as I under- 
stand the Bill, I do not know a single 
instance in which we should be able to 
make a profitable investment. In answer 
to what has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, I would 
point out that under the Arrears Bill of 
1880,which I have in my hand, sufficient 
powers are given to the Commission to 
obtain all the information we require. 
By the first section of that Bill it is pro- 
vided that if it be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner that the yearly 
rent has been paid or that antecedent 
arrears are due, and the tenant is unable 
to discharge such arrears, then the Land 
Commissioner may make an order, and 
so forth. Therefore, it is perfectly com- 
petent to the Commissioners to ascertain 
the particulars we are asking for. 

(10.36.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of 
course, it would be the duty of the Land 
Commission to inquire into the solvency 
of the tenant who proposed to purchase 
his holding. I have no doubt that the 
relations existing between landlord and 
occupier and the amount of rent due are 
matters which will be inquired into. 
What I wish to point out to the Com- 
mittee is that the amount of arrears due 
is perhaps the least important matter 
from the point of view of future  sol- 
vency of a tenant. There are many 
other matters which have to be ascer- 
tained. There is the amount of stock 
which a man has on his farm, the amount 
of shop debts, and his indebtedness to 
others than the landlord. I feel, there- 
fore, that I shall certainly adhere to the 
advice I gave to the Committee not to 
assent to this proposal, which, I think, 
has been adequately discussed. 
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Mr. CHANCE: Why could not the 
Government assent to this arrangement, 
when the landlord and tenant have 
signed the contract and put an affidavit 
on the back of the document, certifying 
certain particulars, which the tenant is 
bound to give. One of these particulars 
might be that the tenant should also state 
the arrears of rent in addition to the 
encumbrances which are already pro- 
vided for. In that case, no further 
inquiry would be. necessary. This 
being so, I ask whether there is any- 
thing to be gained by carrying on this 
discussion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I wish to point 
out in answer to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has just said that we are not 
considering the question of the solvency 
of the tenant at the present moment. 
What we want to know is whether the 
price paid for the guarantee is a fair and 
legitimate price. A private person 
wishing to make a purchase of land in 
Ireland would send his agent to ascer- 
tain whether the price asked represented 
a real or a fictitious rent — whether, 
"in fact, the money had been paid or 
not, that being an essential element 
in the transaction. We have a duty 
to perform to our constituents, who, 
being the taxpayers, constitute the 
guarantee in the purchases proposed. 
We want these Returns in order that we 
may have some sort of control over these 
transactions, and if we find that the 
rent-rolls returned to us are sham 
rent-rolls, we have a right to protest 
against the action of the Land Commis- 
sioners. 

(10.48.) Mz. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
S.): I would put it to the House whether 
the information asked for by the Amend- 
ment would enable us to form a better 
judgment on the matter under dis- 
cussion? I maintain that the state- 
’ ment of the arrears of rent on any par- 
ticular property would not help us in 
the decision as to whether the price to 
be paid is too large ; to render that in- 
formation of any value you would have 
to enlarge it considerably by stating 
when the arrears began to accumulate, 
how much they amounted to in each 
year, what was the condition of agri- 
culture during those years, and many 
other things which would render the 
inquiry almost interminable. All the 
Land Commissioners really have to 
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satisfy themselves about is as to whether 
the land about to be purchased is a good 
security for the purchase money. That 
is a far more important question for this 
House and the country than the ques- 
tion of the solvency of the tenant, 
because the volue of the land is the 
security for the payment of the money 
advanced by the country and not the 
position of the tenant. It is, moreover, 
absurd to say that the question of arrears 
has anything to do with the question 
whether the rent is a fair rent or not. 
I have only to add that I think the 
tendency of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) would be to induce 
those who intend to become purchasers 
of land in Ireland to accumulate arrears, 
so that they might be enabled thereby 
to cut down the number of years pur- 
chase they would be. asked to give for 
the property. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I wish to point out 
that by Rule 5 the Commissioners before 
deciding any question relating to an 
agreement for. purchase or making any 
advance are to be satisfied that the 
tenants’ rent up to the last gale day has 
either been paid, satisfied or released ; 
that Rule throws the onus upon the 
landlord of showing what is the amount 
of arrears due, and I should point ont 
further that the servants of the Land 
Commission are bound to inquire what 
arrears are due. Therefore the Com- 
missioners have the means of supplying 
the House with the information asked 
for. This being so I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will see his way to 
accepting the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman will see that Rule 5 only 
provides that the Commissioners shall 
be satisfied that the rent has been paid, 
satisfied or released. But does not go 
on to say that the property shall be un- 
burthened by any arrears.of rent. 

(10.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
would ask the Chief Secretary seriously 
to re-consider his decision. I think 
it hardly fair that he should treat 
our arguments in the purely dialectic 
manner he assumes, whereby he evades 
the entire point of the discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman assumes 
that the only question the State has to 
consider is the solvency of the tenant 
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and his ability to pay the instalments. 
I say that that is not the only question. 
The main question is, do the contracting 
parties enter into the bargain with free 
minds? Take the case of leases in 
Ireland. It was declared, I believe, in 
1870 by Lord Selborne that the lease in 
a case before him had been carried ont 
under such duress that if taken into any 
Court of Equity, the document would 
have been set aside at once. Now what 
is this case? It is one in which the 
State advances public money tothe land- 
lord, who may take himself off next 
morning, having got the money in his 
pocket, not caring a rap what becomes 
of the tenants, and after that the tenant 
is to be saddled on to the estate for 49 
years, the only thing the State has to 
consider being whether he is able to pay 
the annual instalments during that 
period. I should have imagined that in 
a matter of this kind the Government 
would be prepared to provide the House 
of Commons with the fullest means of 
forming the best judgment. But 
instead of this, the right hon. Gentleman 
shows that he is merely directing his 
attention to the best means of procuring 
that which the landlords, on whose behalf 
he is now acting, shall procure the money 
they require. 

*(11.0.) Siz J. COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): I do not sse that the fact 
of having information as to the arrears 
of the tenant proves anything whatever. 
The real question is as to the simple 
value of the land, and whether the 
bargain is good and fair. It is not as to 
the character of a particular tenant, or 
as tothe amount of his arrears. I do 
not think it is advisable that we should 
have an accumulation of Returns to this 
House. It will not assist hon. Members 
in arriving at a clear decision on the 
question. 

(11.2.) Mr. CHANCE: Earlier in the 
evening I went into the question, and I 
showed that in the negotiations which pre- 
ceded purchase the first thing done was 
to ascertain the normal value of the land, 
and then to make additions according to 
the number of years arrears owing by a 
tenant purchaser. I think it would be 
very easy for the Commissioners to obtain 
Returns of the arrears owing, and I 
would appeal to the Attorney General 
for Ireland to say whether the Com- 
missioners will have any difficulty in 
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obtaining them. Surely there is nothing 
in the world to prevent the Land Com- 
mission adding to the contract Schedule 
a statement showing what the arrears 
are, and there is no reason why the 
tenant should not answer upon oath any 
question which the Land Commission 
may desire to ask of him. 

*(11.5.) Mr. MADDEN: No doubt 
they can obtain it, but the question is 
whether the information is material to 
the issue with which the House has to 
deal. 

(11.6.) Mr. CONYBEARE: When 
I originally proposed this Amendment I 
thought it was a point of which everyone 
in this Committce would admit the 
importance. The questions .raised are 
first as to the placing the tenants under 
duress, and, secondly, as to the solvency 
of the tenant. Both of these points are 
connected with material ‘safeguards 
under this Bill. Enormous sams of 
money are being voted, as is supposed 
for the benefit of the tenantry, and cer- 
tainly they will go to the benefit of 
the landlords, and we shall have no 
right to complain if the House is ulti- 
mately placed under duress in having 
to evict tenants who cannot pay instal- 
ments based upon arrears as well as 
upon value. I should like to know what 
would be the value of these Irish estates 
if there were no tenantry to cultivate 
them, and if the landlords were com- 
pelled to cultivate their own acres. It 
appears to me that the question of the 
solvency of the tenant is an absolutely 
new element in this matter. I put it to 
the hon. Members opposite, who seem 
to think this is mere nonsense, whether 
any reasonable landlord in considering 
the letting of a farm to a tenant, either 
here or in Ireland, would not bear in 
mind the question whether or not that 
tenant was solvent and able to-fulfil the 
obligations which he thus took upon 
himself. Now this question of arrears, 
raised as it is on this point, must result 
either in the tenant being unable to pay, 
and therefore the land constituting ‘a 
bad security, or a man being plunged 
hopelessly into debt by some means or 
other. It appears to me that the argu- 
ments against the Government on this 
point are absolutely unanswerable. I 
believe there is something behind all 
this. I am convinced that this is an 
important Amendment, and I hold. that 
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it is desirable in the interests of the 
British taxpayer that we should make 
our views known. I hope hon. Members 
will insist on getting from the Govern- 
ment a more satisfactory explanation on 
this point. 

(11.12.) Mr. KEAY: I think the 
proof of the desirableness of making 
known the magnitude of arrears may 
be found in the Return recently pre- 
sented to this House on the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rushcliffe. According to the Return, 
the average rate of purchase under the 
Ashbourne Acts is about 19 years’ pur- 
chase of the Poor Law valuation, but 
looking at the tenants now in default, 
and whose holdings have become worth- 
leas to them and dangerous to the 
British taxpayer, it is found by the 
capitalization of the arrears ‘that the 
average purchase-money exacted from 
the poor men amounts to no less than 
25 years’ purchase on the Poor Law 
valuation. I hold that that is an instruc- 
tive fact. I know the right hon. Gentle- 
man.claims that under his scheme the 
tenant will only have to pay £68 for 
each £100 value, but I venture to 
suggest that this high value is based 
mainly on the arrears. 

*(11.14.) Mr. KNOX: We do not ask 
for anything but information ; the Land 
Commission has to satisfy itself whether 
or not the arrears have been paid, and in 
order to do so must know when the 
arrears have been paid. The facts are, 
therefore, clearly within the cognisance 
of the Commission, and, even if they are 
not, all this information can be obtained 
by inserting another column in the 
description of the holding, which is 
sworn to by the tenant when he signs 
the agreement. I think we have a right 
to demand this information. 

Sir Joseph M‘Kenna rose in his place, 
and claimed to move “That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but the Cuatr- 
MAN withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question, because it 
Was unnecessary, inasmuch as the Com- 
mittee was willing to come to a decision 
without Closure. 


(11.16.) The Committee divided :-— 
Ayes 123; Noes 197. — (Div. List, 
No. 129.) °° 


Amendment amended, by inserting 
after the word “ sanctioned,” the words, 
Mr, Conybeare oo 
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“9. Guaranteed Deposit.” — (Mr. 
Chance.) 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


*(11.32.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to pro- 
pose the Amendment which stands in my 
name, I take it to be the intention of 
the Government that in every case the 
Stock shall be sufficient to satisfy the 
purchase money up to its nominal 
amount, and I think it would be well 
that this should be distinctly stated. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, to insert after the words 
last inserted, ‘‘ and such Stock, as between the 
landlord and tenant of the holding purchased, 
shall be accepted by the landlord as equal in 
value to the nominal amount thereof.”—(Mr. 
Knoz.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
believe the Amendment is necessary, 
but it is quite in accordance with the 
intentions of the Government, and I 
accept it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.84.) Mr. KEAY: The Amend- 
ment I have now to move is in line 13, 
to leave out “ fifteen” and insert “‘ ten.” 
I desire that there should be such an 
arrangement effected by this Bill that 
no one class of holders of public funds 
created in the present day shall have an 
undue advantage over any other class. 
I am pleased on this occasion to feel 
thoroughly at one with the opinions 
which I know have been entertained by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in 1888 carried out what we all 
know was a very excellent and success- 
ful scheme of conversion. He suc- 
ceeded in converting something like 
£500,000,000 of the National Debt 
practically from 3 to 24 per cent. What 
was the reason why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman entered into that scheme? I 
assert fearlessly that there was only 
one reason, and that was that he believed 
as a matter of financial prophecy—and I 
think with the little experience I have 
I can thoroughly join in the prophecy— 
[Cries of “Question !”] Iam speaking 
directly to the question ; Gentlemen who 
call out “ Question ” do not understand 
the Bill. .I say the right: hon. Gentle- 
man rightly gauged the future. His 
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sense of justice would have been re- 
volted if he had not believed that the 
country would be able to borrow money, 
say for the next 50 years, at 2} per cent. 
—in other words that the 24 per cent. 
securities of the Government would 
stand at about par. It is of no use what- 
ever for anyone to come forward now, 
as gentlemen have done to-night, and 
point to the fact that what are practically 
24 per cent. Consols are now at 96. The 
right hon. Gentleman was legislating for 
the century, or, at all events, for the 
half-cantiry to come, when he converted 
- the Stock, and I say that this Bill like- 
wise makes provision for the coming 
half-century. I am very curious to hear 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will say to justify his creation of a higher 
Stock at the present moment than that 
which he has recently so successfully 
dealt with. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows that the effect of his proposal will 
be that the Land Stock will steadily rise 
until it reaches from 6 to 8 per cent. 
premium. The right hon. Gentleman is 
going to present the landlords with the 
most enormous privilege under his Bill 
in allowing them to fix their own price 
for the land. Say that a landlord fixes 
£100 asthe price of a certain plot of 
land, the right hon. Gentleman puts a 
bit of scrip into the landlord’s pocket 
which will sell in the market for £106 
or £108. He is deliberately putting a 
premium of from 6 to 8 per cent. on the 
top of the landlord’s valuation of his own 
land. There is, to my mind, no equity 
in that. Luckily for my contention the 
right hon.Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have shut 
the door upon an argument they might 
otherwise have brought forward. They 
might have argued that Land Stock, be- 
ing an uncertain and unknown Stock and 
a new Stock, might not become a 
favourite in the market,and consequently 
it was desirable that there should be 
something to tempt the public to take it 
up. They have, however, provided that 
the landlords shall have the option of 
exchanging it at par for Consols. I say 
this is a most unjust and outrageous 
provision. It is playing against the 


English nation the game commonly 
known as “heads I win, tails you lose.” 
What does it mean? Let us take a case : 
Suppose that 10 or 20 years hence the 
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Land Stock is in great favour; that the 
land purchases have been very success- 
fully carried out ; that ,the tenants are 
paying up very well; that this 2} per 
cent. is supposed to be as secure as 
Two and a Half per Cent. Consols. 
The result is evident. The Land Stock 
will be at a premium of from 6 to 8 
per cent., and the landlords will not ex- 
change for Consols. But suppose, on 
the other hand, that the operations of 
this Bill result in conclusions dangerous 
to the State—in tremendous political con- 
vulsions and social upheavals ; what 
will happen then? The Land Stock, 
although it may bear a higher interest, 
will go below par, and the landlords will 
take advantage of this clause and ex- 
change the Stock for Consols. I think 
Ihave said quite enough. [Ministerial 
cheers.| I understand those cheers ; 
they come from the landlords sitting 
below the Gangway opposite. I under- 
stand what the hon. Gentlemen want. 
They do not want to be informed, but 
simply to hasten the stream of British 
gold into their pockets and those 
of their landlord friends. I have ex- 
plained my Amendment as briefly as 
I can, and J commend it specially to the 
favourable consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the two 
separate reasons I have given. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the word “ fifteen,” and 
insert the word “ ten.” —(Mr. Keay.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ fifteen ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


(11.45.) Tur CHANCELLOR or 
THE EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The hon. 
Member assumes that .this side of the 
House is composed of landlords. 

Mr. KEAY: I said below the Gang- 


way. 

Me. GOSCHEN: If statistics were 
prepared on the subject, I think it would 
be found there are quite as many land- 
lords on that side of the House as on 
this. The hon. Member suggests that this 
Stock should. be reduced from £2 15s. 
percent. to£2 103. He seems to think 
that Two arid Three-quarter per Cent. 
Stock of this kind is sure to rise very 
much above par. 

Mr. KEAY: If 2} per cent is par. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There is at present 
Stock guaranteed as this Stock is, 
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and charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
and which bears interest at the rate of 3 
per cent., namely, the Local Loan Stock. 
That Stock stands at 102. If the Local 
Loan Stock at 3 per cent. stands at 102. 
I think the hon. Member and the Com~ 
mittee will see that Two and Three 
quarter per Cent. Stock is not likely 
to take the position the hon. Gentle- 
man assigns to it. What we desire 
is that the landlords should get 
par for their Stock. This Stock will 
stand between Consols and the Local 
Loan Stock. As regards the other points 
raised by the hon. Gentleman, he will 
bear in mind it is only within limits 
fixed by the Treasury that this Stock 
can be exchanged for Consols. 

(11.50.) Mr. KEAY : I have no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks he has 
traversed my remarks ; but, in sitting 
down, I specially asked him to reply 
to two points. He has not replied to 
them. Of course, when -he takes 
the present value of the Two and 
a Half per Cent. Consols at 96, we all 
know that Three per Cent. Consols 
would be 102. That is just exactly —— 
[The Cnancenton of the Excnrquer 
rose to intervene.] I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. _[ Ministerial 
cheers.| I do not think the statement 
is of sucha character as necessarily to 
elicit that cheer. How does he justify 
his statement that he must take the pre- 
sent market price when his wholeconduct 
for years past proves that, in his judg- 
ment, the legitimate price of Consols 
for the next half century will be par at 
24 per cent.? I call upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say if it is not 
the case that he believed in 1888, and 
still believes, that in the grand future 
par is to be found as the measure of 24 

r cent. interest on the National Debt. 

(11.54.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
expected the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would make some statement 
to-night as to why he invented this 
Stock, practically giving the Irish 
landlord a better bargain than the 
taxpayers. The landlords of Ireland 
have done nothing whatever except 
bring misery to the country, and yet he 
gives them a far better bargain for 
clearing out than he gives to the fund- 
holder who has invested his money with 
the State. I trust the fund-holding 
classes, who are largely Conservative, 

Mr, Goschen 
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and who really do not owe very many 
thanks to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, will take into view the different 
treatment the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has meted out to that deserving 
class, to that he has meted out to a class 
of gentlemen who have nothing to show 
except a few worn-out crowbars and 
battering-rams. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman were to issue Consols as 
suggested by the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton at 3} per cent., reducible 


in 15 years to 24 per cent., in all proba- - 


bility it is reasonable to suppose they 
would stand at par. The object of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer surely is to 
get this money as cheaply as he possibly 
can. Will he explain why on earth he 
does not issue Consols ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN’S reply was inaudible 
in the Gallery. 

Mr. KEAY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly answer my question ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman said just now that the Go- 
vernment are anxious to give the land- 
lords Stock at par. Iam not anxious to 
do anything of the kind. I have not the 
slightest sympathy with the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two o'clock. 





MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Dr. 
Tanner.) 

(12.1.) Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): May I 
appeal to the hon. Member to allow this 
Bill to proceed? It is of importance 
to the public interest that legislative 
sanction should be given to these pro- 
posals without delay. 

(12.1.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. 
Mid): I would suggest to the right hon. 
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Gentleman that if it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with the measure he should put it 
down as first Order of the Day. I really 
must object to measures being rushed 
through after midnight. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL.—(No. 269.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


(12.3.) Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I hope 
the House will take the Second Reading 
now. It is simply a Bill to remove 
doubt whether civil cases can be taken 
in the City of London. There is in fact 
no alteration of the law. The question 
has been raised whether nis: prius 
trials can take place in the City of 
London at the Guildhall. 


Dr. TANNER: I object. 


(12.3.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I notice on the Paper a series 
of little Bills of this character such as 
are usually made the subject of barter 
and arrangement between ourselves and 
the Government towards the end of a 
Session. Now, if we allow these Bills 
to go through now, we lose all the 
advantage of these Autumn manceuvres, 
sometimes very useful to us. The 
Government seem to be prematurely 
delivered of a number of these 
Bills, and it is unusual to attempt to 
rush them at this period of the Session. 
I think the City of London, having 
waited so long for this Bill, can well 
wait a few weeks longer. 


(12.4.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): A little time ago, in 
the course of the Debate, a Member of 
the Government pointed out as an ob- 
jection to certain proposals made from 
this side of the House, that the House 
would be under the necessity of dis- 
cussing Returns and approving trans- 
actions under the Land Purchase Bill 
after 12 o’clock at night. Upon the 
same grounds we may object to Bills 
being taken after midnight. 


Second Reading deferred till to-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 
VOL. CCCLII. [rap sznis.] 
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LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 189.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.5.) Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I hope the House will 
allow this Bill to be read. Its object is 
useful and necessary, and it is accepted 
on both sides of the House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman used the 12 
o’clock argument, to which I just now 
referred, and that argument is tenfold 
stronger against a Bill of this kind. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


INFLAMMABLE. LIQUIDS BILL. 
(No. 193.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 248.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Dr. 
Tanner.) ~ 

(12.8.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, 
W.): I hope we may be allowed to pro- 
ceed. This is a small Bill of a technical 
character, and is urged from both sides 
of the House on behalf of those in- 
terested. There is no real opposition to 
the Bill on its merits. 

Dr. TANNER : I much regret that I 
cannot give way at the solicitation of 
the hon. Member. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [LORDS].—(No. 259,) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(12.9.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire): On this I venture to 
ask a question. The principle and 
many of the details of the Bill resemble 
8 
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those of one I have in charge, andI wish 
to ask if the right hon. Gentleman will 
‘consent to both Bills being sent to the 
same Select Committee ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): I will consider this, 
and will communicate with the right hon. 
Gentleman when I have consulted with 
my advisers on the subject. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) [SALARIES, &c.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any salaries, remuneration, and 
expenses, which may become payable under 
any Act of the present Session to amend the 
Procedure in regard to Private Bills relating 
to Scotland.”—{Mr. Jackson.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow at Two of the clock. 


SHERIFF CLERKS DEPUTE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 235.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): May 
I ask whether the Government see their 
way to allowing this Bill to be read a 
second time ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute) : I am not prepared 
to assent to the Second Reading. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


COMMISSIONERS FUR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 244.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Dr. TANNER: I object. 

*(12.16.) Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Is- 
lington, 8.) : I hope the objection will not 
be insisted upon. The Bill is introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton and myself at 
the request of the Incorporated Law 
Society. Its object is to remove the 


necessity in certain cases for declarations 


to be made in London. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
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(Glasgow) Bill. 
Dr. TANNER: I must persist. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 69.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 

ported; as amended, to be considered 

upon Thursday. 


CHARITIES’ RECOVERY BILL.—(No. 247.) 
As amended, considered. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SOLICITORS AND APPRENTICES 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 87.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 4*. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 66.} 


Considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


HERRING BRANDING (NORTHUMBER- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 236.) 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


RANGES COMMITTEE. 

Select Committee on Ranges nominated of, 
—Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Cross, General Sir William 
Crossman, Mr. Duncan, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Colonel 
Laurie, Colonel Malcolm, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
Colonel Nolan, Mr. Philipps, and Mr. Howard 
Vincent. } 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—{Mr. 
Howard Vincent.) 


MOTION. 





SHERIFF COURTS (GLASGOW) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baird, Bill to amend the 
Law regulating the Sheriff Courts in Glasgow, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Baird, Dr. 
gat Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. James Camp- 

ell, 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 276.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 





would join in the appeal to my hon. 
Friend not to persist in his objection. 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 14th April, 1891. 


BERKELEY PEERAGE, 

Petition of Francis William Fitz- 
hardinge Baron Fitzhardinge, of Berke- 
ley Castle in the County of Gloucester, 
and of Cranford House, Hounslow, in 
the County of . Middlesex, to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that the 
titles, dignities, honours, and Peerages 
of Earl of Berkeley and Viscount of 
Dursley may be declared and adjudged 
to belong to the Petitioner, and that the 
Petitioner may be summoned according 
to law to this present Parliament in right 
of the said Peerages; and further, that 
(if need be) the Petitioner may be 
graciously permitted by Her Majesty the 
opportunity of making good to Her 
Majesty’s satisfaction his claim, and that 
right and justice may be done in the 
premises and to the Petitioner ; together 
with Her Majesty’s reference thereof to 
this House and the Report of the Attorney 
General thereon thereunto annexed : 
presented (by command), read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee for Privileges 
to consider and report. 


LORD MULGRAVE. 

Petition of Constantine Charles Henry 
Phipps Baron Mulgrave of New Ross in 
the County of Wexford in the Peerage 
of Ireland (Marquess of Normanby in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom), 
claiming a right to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland ; 
read, and referred to the Lord Chancellor 
to consider and report thereupon to the 
House. 


The Lord Carlingford (Z. Clermont)— 
Took the Oath. 


THE LATE EARL GRANVILLE. 


*TuHe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) : My 
Lords, I feel confident that I am not 
assuming too much in supposing that 
your Lordships would not be willing to 
meet on this occasion without referring 
to the great loss which has fallen upon 
this House during the Recess. I regret 
very much, indeed, that my noble Friend 
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Lord Salisbury is absent on this occasion, 
because I am quite sure he would have 
given a more adequate picture of the 
character ond qualities of the man with 
whom he was brought so constantly into 
relation, whether in the management 
of the business of this House or 
in the conflicts among the different 
parties who are contending. Of 
this, however, I am quite sure, that I do 
not misrepresent my noble Friend, nor 
shall I misrepresent my friends who sit 
behind me, when I say that whatever 
controversies may have been waged 
between Lord Salisbury and Lord Gran- 
ville were marked by cordial relations, 
and were carried on without anything 
approaching to a taint of personal ran- 
cour or personal animosity. I trust, my 
Lords, in the conduct of politics in this 
House it may always be so, and that it 
may not be assumed that because there 
is a difference of opinion there is rancour 
on one part or the other. I trust that 
those cordial relations which have dis- 
tinguished the parties in this country 
who differ on political questions may 
continue, and show that the heat of 
political controversies does not burn out 
personal friendships or generosity, and 
that men may continue to appreciate one 
another, believing that high motives are 
quite compatible with adverse opinions. 
But, my Lords, I know that you will not 
imagine, when I speak of Lord Gran- 
ville as having acted on all occasions 
with temper, patience, and generosity to 
his opponents, that I intend to lead you 
to suppose that he ever in any way 
sacrificed his convictions for the sake of 
conciliating anyone, or that he threw 
over for that object those opinions which 
I know he held firmly and strongly. In 
fact, by his own admission, he was a strong 
politician, a keen Party-man, and it was 
as such that he conducted the business 
of this House upon all occasions when it 
was necessary, and only when it was 
necessary. He had great adversaries to 
meet during his long career, and those 
adversaries he met with a firm and fear- 
less mien ; and though he may not per- 
haps have risen to the heights of oratory 
that some attained, yet it must, I think, 
be admitted by all that he met his anta- 
gonists in many astirring debate without 
flinching from the occasion. My Lords, 
Lord Granville was one who was skilful in 
fence ; he was a great master of repartee ; 
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but I think there again we shall all 
admit that he never used that power to 
wound or to hurt any one, or with any 
malicious intention. The weapon which 
he used was generally so sharp and 
polished that the wound it made healed 
almost immediately ;,what he gave he 
was ready to endure, and I can say con- 
fidently that none of your Lordships have 
seen Lord Granville in any encounter 
show signs of temper. My Lords, he was 
a true friend to the Assembly in which he 
sat. It isa remarkable thing, I think, 
that in the many controversies which 
havearisen with regard to this Assembly, 
Lord Granville never threw any slur 
upon its reputation in the House or out 
of it, and that on all occasions he watched 
with jealous watchfulness over its in- 
terests, its dignity, and its honour. Not 
by ono word or action of his own did he 
ever throw any stain upon this Assembly. | 
Can it be wondered at, then, my Lords, 
that this House reciprocated the feelings 
which Lord Granville always himself 
entertained? Thus, while he did honour 
to this Assembly, he was honoured by 
it universally. It was not one Party 
more than another in this House that 
recognised him; he was recognised by 
all as a fit spokesman and representative 
of this House. Courteous as he was to 
his opponents, winning as he was to his 
friends, it was when no Party feeling in- 
tervened, that those who have had the 
opportunity of watching Lord Granville’s 
career will remember that upon many 
great occasions how in graceful and appro- 
priate words he expressed the sentiments 
of this House with a taste, with a tact, 
and with a judgment which left nothing 
to be desired; and that upon those 
occasions the high breeding and the 
manly simplicity with which he ex- 
pressed himself found an echo in the 
hearts of every one of your Lordships. 
May I be permitted for one moment to 
say a word personal to myself? I felt a 
deep regard for Lord Granville, who 
welcomed me very heartily to this House, 
and on many occasions since I have sat 
in it showed a kindness in his intercourse 
with me, which made me esteem and 
honour him. I, too, like his many friends, 
miss the touch of that vanished hand 
and the sound of that voice which is 
still. But, my Lords, I am speaking not 
for myself; I am speaking for your 
Lordships. I am quite sure that the 
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universal regret which you feel ought 
not to be, and is not, separated from the 
deep sympathy which you must feel 
for those who miss that genial pre- 
sence from private and domestic life. 
My Lords, his distinguished career is at 
an end, but it has not come to an 
end immaturely or without the honour 
which his country is ready to pay to 
one who has served it faithfully. Lord 
Granville for 40 years of public life 
lived in the sight of a censorious and 
critical world, with many eyes upon 
him, at home and abroad; and I only 
wish that those of us who survive 
him may, like him, pass from the 
scene with the consciousness that we 
have not deserved and have never in- 
curred any personal hostility. My Lords, 
I leave to those who were associated with 
him more intimately in politics to speak 
for him as their political friend. In the 
absence of my noble Friend, and as the 
Leader of the House for a temporary 
purpose, I speak of him with a desire to 
show, as I feel, that Lord Granville was 
worthy of the honour and approbation 
which this House is now showing to- 
wards him. 

*THe Kart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the noble Viseount has expressed 
so fully and in such feeling terms what 
I am sure is the unanimous sense of the 
House that there is little to add to what 
he has said ; but as one of the oldest 
Colleagues of Lord Granville, and as 
having acted for him for some time during 
his occasional absences from this House, 
perhaps your Lordships will allow me to 
say afew words. To those who, like my 
noble Friend Lord Spencer and myself, 
have long been associated with him in 
public life, the loss we have sustained 
by the death of Lord Granville is almost 
irreparable. Long and sadly shall we 
miss his wise and sagacious counsel and 
guidance, the genial friendship which he 
extended to us at all times, and his con- 
stant support in all circumstances. My 
Lords, as the noble Viscount has said, 
Lord Granville was not perhaps endowed 
with the gift of powerful and command- 
ing eloquence, but upon serious occasions 
the House knows well that his speeches 
were wanting neither in weight nor in 
dignity. At the same time, he possessed 
a singular gift of lightness of touch, of 
felicity of expression, and happy anecdote, 
with which he enlivened even the driest 
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Debate in this House. Our lamented 
friend was never deficient, never fail- 
ing in his popular sympathies, and, as 
the noble Viscount has truly said, he 
never shrank from the open expression 
of his opinions and from their firm and 
consistent maintenance whether in this 
House or outside of it ; but, as the Leader 
of this House or as the Leader of the 
Opposition, he possessed the remarkable 
gift of expressing his views without com- 
promise, and yet never with any offence 
to those who were opposed to him. 
He had many opponents in this House, 
but even among those opponents he had 
many friends. Your Lordships all 
remember how he conducted the busi- 
ness of the House when leader of the 
. Government for many years—with what 
tact, with what discretion, with what 
conciliatory temper and patience he 
conducted the business under cireum- 
stances often of very great difficulty in 
the face of adverse majorities ; but that 
tact and that temper never failed. He 
had that singular way of tempering his 
opposition with moderation and that 
kindly manner which disarmed any feel- 
ing of hostility to himself personally. 
The noble Viscount has most truly said 
that it was one striking characteristic of 
him that he always had at heart—the 
honour and the dignity of this House, and 
by that he gained its confidence and 
its esteem. I willsay no more, except 
this: that to his own family and to the 
many friends who mourn for him, a 
career so honourable to himself and so 
useful to his country must yield them 
some consolation, for they must feel that 
it has been crowned with what I believe 
to be the universal regret of all, both 
in this House and throughout the 
country. 

*Tae Earn or DERBY: My Lords, 
after what has been said, and said with 
so much taste and with such genuine 
feeling, first by the noble Viscount and 
next by my noble Friend, whose connec- 
tion with the distinguished Member of 
this: House whom we have:lost has been 
certainly longer and perhaps closer than 
mine, I have only a few words to add, and 
I add them, not because they are needed 
as a tribute to Lord Granville’s memory, 
but in order that what I know we all 
feel in common may be expressed alike 
by every quarter of this House. The 


loss which the country has sustained by 
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the death of Lord Granville is heavy ; 
but the loss which this House has sus- 
tained is heavier still, for probably no 
statesman and no political leader has 
ever lived who was more closely and 
entirely ideritified with the Assembly in 
which he sat. I agree with what has 
been said by the noble Viscount and by 
the noble Lord behind me, that to keep 
this House efficient, to keep it, as far 
as possible, in harmony with the other 
House of Parliament, and to preserve 
for it the respect and esteem of the 
public, was an object in which he felt 
at all times the deepest personal con- 
cern. That is a feeling in which your 
Lordships can all sympathise in what- 
ever quarter of the House you may 
sit, and even though in particular 
cases your Lordships might not agree 
with the methods by which that’ result 
was to be attained. My Lords, there 
were cther traits in Lord Granville’s 
public character which it is easier for 
most men to admire than to imitate. 
How skilful and dexterous an antagonist 
he was in Debate, how firmly and effec- 
tively he maintained the opinions which 
he held, whether popular or unpopular, 
we do not need to be reminded; but I 
can remember no occasion, and I have 
heard of none in the many years during 
which he took part in our Debates, when 
either Lord Granville himself appeared 
to be actuated by any personal animosity 
or bitterness, or when he spoke in such 
a manner as to excite that feeling-in the 
minds of his opponents. It was also, © 
I think, a part of his nature and of his 
training, that no one actively engaged 
in public life ever indulged less or, I 
should rather say, more entirely ab- 
stained from indulging in any exagge- 
rated or sensational language. He held 
strong and definite opinions; he held 
them more strongly than many of those 
outside, who judged only by the invari- 
able gentleness of his language, were 
apt to suppose, but they were the opi- 
nions of a statesman and a man of the 
world, of one whose immense experience 
had taught him tolerance, whose thorough 
knowledge of individual character was 
combined with a knowledge of the wants 
and ideas of society as a whole, and who, 
by his mental constitution, was free alike 
from optimistic enthusiasm in his earlier 
career, and later from that which is often 
the reaction from exaggerated enthu- 
T 2 
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siasm, the pessimism and despondeney 
which are too often the characteristic 
and the misfortune of old age. I think I 
should be justified if I said that by his 
peculiar position representing and in- 
heriting as he did the traditions of an 
older state of society, yet accepting the 
ideas of one more modern, he was emi- 
nently suited to deal with men and 
affairs in an age of transition such as 
that in which we live. When it can be 
said of an English political leader, that 
he was always loyal to his supporters, 
always fair and courteous to his opponents, 
@ faithful Colleague, a laborious public 
servant, warmly and frankly attached to 
his Party, but not so as to place its in- 
terests before those of his country ; when 
it can be said that for half a century he 
lived in the public eye without reproach, 
and that he has gone to his rest amid the 
regrets of thousands to whom he was per- 
sonally unknown—when these things can 
be truly reported of a man there is not 
much that need or can be added in the 
way of panegyric, and all these things 
are undoubtedly true of the eminent and 
remarkable statesman whose loss we now 
deplore. 

*Tae Kart or SELBORNE: My Lords, 
if it were only my own personal feeling 
which I wished to express I might have 
difficulty in excusing myself for adding 
anything to what your Lordships have 
heard so well said. To repeat it would 
be idle; to improve upon it would be 
impossible, But besides my personal 
feeling, which is the result of an active 
and constant communication and co- 
operation in public affairs with Lord 
Granville for more than 20 years, dur- 
ing the greater part of that time with- 
out. any difference of opinion, besides 
my sense of his kindness experienced 
during all that time, I have on this 
occasion to attempt to express the feel- 
ing of an absent friend, who would, I 
know, have been here to-day were it 
not that he is prevented by an illness 
which makes his presence impossible—I 
meanthe Duke of Argyll. He longer than 
myself, longer, perhaps, than almost any 
of your Lordships, had been on terms of 
intimate personal communication and 
friendship with Lord Granville, and of 
official co-operation also with him during 
many years. He would have been very 
desirous of expressing his own feelings on 
this occasion. 


The Late 


The Earl of Derby 
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doing so; but I am so far in possession 
of his mind that I may venture to say 
to your Lordships that, whilst he would 
have spoken more fully and more 
eloquently than I can pretend to do, he 
would have concurred in the substance of 
the few words which I think your Lord- 
ships will excuse me for adding to what 
has already been said. I think if there 
were any cause which might possibly 
lead any person to estimate at less than 
their true value the services ren- 
dered by Lord Granville to his country, 
that cause was a quality which in 
him was most admirable—singular 
disinterestedness and a singular ab- 
sence of self-assertion on all occasions. 
He had many opportunities which he 
would not take of advancing his own 
personal reputation, but he always 
thought of the duty which he had to do, 
and in my judgment he never thought 
of himself. There was another quality, 
which, I think, was unique in him, in 
which he excelled all the public men of 
his day, as far as my knowledge and 
memory go, and I can remember Sir 
Robert Peel, and had the privilege of 
personal intercourse on many oc- 
casions with Lord Russell and Lord 
Palmerston-—of course, I shall not speak 
of any who yet remain. He had the 
quality of mitigating the asperity of 
Party warfare, a quality admirable and 
excellent at all times; especially in a 
man who never shrank, as has been well 
said, either from expressing his opinions, 
or from doing so with an effect which 
every one felt. His power of infusing, 
not merely the gloss of an acquired 
courtesy, but the innate courtesy of a 
most_ genial and generous nature into 
all that he said and did was a gift 
at all times most valuable, and _per- 
haps more wanted at the present 
time than it ever was before. I 
cannot express a wish more sincere or 
more to the purpose, I think, for those 
who in this House may have to take his 
place than this—that in that respect, 
as wellas-in others, they may be able 
to follow and to imitate his example. 
On all occasions when great men 
are taken away from amongst us 
it is the practice of your Lordships’ 
House to pay such tribute as you 
can to their memory, and on all such 
occasions, I believe, that tribute has 
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been times when we have availed our- 
selves of the privilege of looking only 
to the bright side of the character of 
those who were taken away and put 
out of sight, whatever might detract 
from that brightness. But on this ocea- 
sion I know of nothing which could dim 
the brightness, nothing to be suppressed, 
nothing that could be said in derogation 
of the praises which have been bestowed 
on this great man whom we have lost. 
I believe that there has never been an 
occasion when the feeling of your Lord- 
ships was truer, deeper, or more unani- 
mous. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES BILL. 
QUESTION —OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
when he intends to take the Second 
Reading of the Newfoundland Bill. We 
only received the Bill—at least, I did 
not receive it until this morning ; and 
I am informed—whether rightly or 
wrongly,my noble Friend will know— 
that the delegates from Newfoundland 
are expected to arrive to-morrdw. 
Then, unfortunately, we have not 
the advantage of the presence of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and it is obvious 
that this is a question which concerns 
the Foreign Office quite as much as it 
concerns the Colonial Office. Beyond 
this, although I have only glanced at the 
Bill, and I do not desire to anticipate 
any discussion upon it, I must say there 
are some details in it which appear 
to me require ‘very careful exami- 
nation. It seems to me it would 
be unwise on the part of this House, and 
I appeal to my noble Friend opposite 
whether it would be in the interest of 
the Government to press forward this 
measure (of course having due regard to 
such urgency as it has in itself) in the 
absence of the delegates from Newfound- 
land, and before we have had any oppor- 
tunity of learning their views and what 
they may have to communicate concern- 
ing this very grave subject. I hope the 
rumour may be true that they are coming 
here with conciliatory proposals, and if 
they have anything to say which could 
be heard before the Bill is discussed, and 
which might lead to any modification of 
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the Bill with a view to remove objections 
which are felt in the colony, and smooth 
the way for dealing with this exceed- 
ingly thorny subject, 1 am sure my 
noble Friend will rejoice as much as I 
should if that opportunity could be given. 
For these reasons I sincerely hope that 
my noble Friend will find it possible to 
give us ample time for the consideration 
of this important Bill before the Second 
Reading, and I beg to ask him when he 
intends to take the Second Reading. 
*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Lord Kwyvrsrorp) : My 
Lords, I have no intention of bringing 
this Bill on for Second Reading in the 
absence of my noble Friend the Marquess 
of Salisbury, because I feel as strongly 
as the noble Earl that the question is 
not purely of Colonial interest, but 
is also one closely connected with the 
affairs and procedure of the Foreign 
Office. I purpose, therefore, with the 
Marquess of Salisbury’s concurrence, to 
take the Second Reading of the Bill on 
Monday. I hope earnestly that the 
rumour, which I had not myself heard, 
but which my noble Friend has referred 
to, that the delegates have come over 
with the desire of smoothing away diffi- 
culties, and if possible of assisting us in 
our efforts, may be correct. Certainly it 
is our hearty desire to co-operate as far 
as possible with the colony. I have 
seen, however, a statement in the news- 
papers that the delegates from New- 
foundland or their agents would desire 
to be heard at the Bar of the House. I 
do not know at present whether that 
Report be true or not, and it will be time 
enough for us to consider whether that 
desire shall be acceded to or not when a 
Petition has been presented to Her 
Majesty’s Government praying for that 
privilege. But I would point out what 
may not perhaps be understood, that the 
invariable practice has been, when 
parties have desired to be heard by 
Counsel, that the Bill should first be 
read a second time. That question was 
discussed in 1838 when a Bill was pro- 
posed to suspend the constitution of the 
Province of Lower Canada, and Mr. 
Grote then moved that Mr. Roebuck be 
heard at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons as Counsel for the Province of 
Lower Canada. After some discussion 
it was decided that he should be heard 
after the Second Reading of the Bill ; 
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Mr. Grote stating that he believed that 
it was the invariable practice that an 
agent could only be heard after the 
Second Reading of the Bill objected to 
had been agreed to. Again, in 1839, 
in the Jamaica case, the same course 
was adopted upon the understanding 
that Members assenting to the Second 
Reading of a Bill did not thereby 
pledge themselves to support it at a 
later stage. Therefore, by’ taking the 
Second Reading on Monday we shall 
in no way prevent the delegates being 
heard at the Bar of the House if it is 
decided that they should be so heard. 
I have made this explanation lest it 
might be thought that by the Second 
Reading being taken next Monday there 
was any desire to debar the Representa- 
tives of Newfoundland by removing the 
opportunity of their being heard. 

*Tue Hart or KIMBERLEY : I should 
have been glad if my noble Friend 
could have made the day later; but if 
it is undoubtedly understood that we 
shall not be pledged beyond that, there 
is probably no objection to its being 
taken on Monday, and possibly the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury will be back by that 
date. I would alsoask my noble Friend 
another question. On a previous occa- 
sion I asked him whether there were 
any Papers which could be presented to 
the House on the subject of the com- 
munications which passed between the 
Government of Newfoundland and that 
of the United States, but which had un- 
fortunately to be broken off. I do not 
think those Papers have been presented, 
and it seems to me very desirable that, if 
possible, we should have the Papers on 
the subject before the Bill is read a 
second time, because, unfortunately, con- 
siderable irritation has been caused on 
this subject, upon which that correspon- 
dence bears, not directly, but indirectly. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: The Papers have 
been already laid before the House, and 
I may add that before Monday I hope 
also to be able to lay before your Lord- 
ships some further Papers regarding the 
main question affecting Newfoundland. 

*Toe Ear or DUNRAVEN: May I 
express a hope that if the delegates 
from Newfoundland do Petition to be 
heard at the Bar of the House ‘by 
Counsel Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider further whether it is desirable 
in this case to follow the course which I 

Lord Knutsford 


Savings 


{LORDS} 
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think is in accordance with precedent, 
and take the Second Reading of the Bill 
before the delegates are heard. Of 
course, I am not acquainted with the 
various precedents in which parties have 
been heard by Counsel at the Bar of the 
House, but it appears to me that the pre- 
sent case is quite peculiar, because, as far 
as I understand it, what thedelegates from 
Newfoundland are coming over to urge 
are objections not so much to details of 
the Bill, but to the principle of the Bill— 
in fact, to any legislation on the subject. 
It occurs to me that if that is so, and the 
delegatesare heard at the Barof the House, 
it would be somewhat out of place if the 
House has already assented to the 
principle of legislation by reading the 
Bill a second time; and that it would be 
more consistent if we first heard what 
objections they have to urge against the 
principle of the Bill. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I do 
not know whether I am in order in 
answering, but as far as I can judge 
it would be much better to follow what 
Ihave said Mr. Grote spoke of as the 
invariable precedent, and which was 
adopted by Sir Robert Peel in 1839, and 
other eminent persons—Lord Brougham 
and others in reference to former Bills. 
That precedent will probably be followed, 
but with the reservation that no Member 
is pledged to support the Bill at a future 
stage, because it has been read a second 
time, and before Counsel may have been 
heard at the Bar of the House. 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 83.) 
CHARITIES (RECOVERY) BILL. (No. 84.) 
ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILI. 

(No. 85.) 
Brought from the Commons ; read J*; and to 
be printed. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
rinted; and to be read 2* on ‘l'uesday next. 
-—(The Lord Balfour.) (No. 86.) 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* on Thursday next. 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) (No. 87.) 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1* ; and 
to be printed. (No. 88.) 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th April, 1891. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





BERMUDA DOCKYARD. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I had intended toask the First 
Iord of the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that a shipwright has recently 
been placed in charge of the engines 
and machinery in the Bermuda Dock- 
yard, and that the Inspector of Ma- 
chinery at Bermuda recommended that 
an engineer should be appointed to the 
post ; and, if so, whether he will cattse 
an inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances which led to the appointment of 
a person who can have but little prac- 
tical knowledge of the duties involved ? 
In the absence of the noble Lord I 
will put the question on Thursday. 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. BROADHURST): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he will 
give instructions that Post Office stamps 
shall not be impressed on the message 
side of postcards ? 

*Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): It is 
already an instruction to postmasters 
that postcards aro not to be stamped on 
the message side, and I shall be glad if 
the hon. Member will send me any cards 
stamped in disregard of this instruction 
which he may have received. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

*Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether it is a fact that the 
parents of children attending elementary 
schools are frequently forced to purchase 
the school books from the schoolmasters 
at a higher price than they can buy them 
in the shops in the neighbourhood ; 
whether it is also the fact: that they are 
forced to provide new books. for each 
child of their family for each standard, 
though they already have the books in 
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good condition in their possession, and 
whether they are so forced by fear of 
punishment to the children ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): No case of ‘the kind, to my 
knowledge, has come under the notice of 
the Department ; but if my hon. Friend 
will give me the facts upon which his 
information ,is based I will have full 
inquiry made into the circumstances. 

*Mr. HERMON-HODGE: Is it not 
desirable that instructions should be 
given to the Inspectors to inquire into 
the matter ? 


Sir W. HART DYKE: I see no ob- 
jection. 


ROTHESAY SCHOOL BOARD. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the attention of the Scotch Education 
Department has been called to a report 
of the proceedings of the Rothesay School 
Board, published in the Rothesay Express, 
of the 8th instant, in which it is stated 
that— 

“The expenditure of the Board having been 
£138 iess than the grant received, the Govern- 
ment would have deducted that amount from 
the grant unless it had been expended ” ; 
and that, therefore, the £138 had been 
given away asa bonus to the teachers ; 
and whether the expenditure of the sum 
in question was necessary in order to 
enable the School Board to secure the 
grant which had been earned ; and, if 
so, whether the Department will con- 
sider the propriety of amending its rales 
so as to do away with so obvious an 
incentive to the waste of public money ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P: B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The Scotch Education 
Department has not yet received the 
accounts of either of the schools under 
the Rothesay School Board for the school 
year just ended ; but I am inclined to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement 
quoted, inasmuch as in previous years 
the expenses of these schools greatly 
exceeded the grant received, which had 
to be largely supplemented from local 
resources. In these circumstances, I am 
unable to say what expenditure was 
necessary in order to secure the grant. 
But I may remind the hon. Member that 
the rule which in certain circumstances 
limits the grant to the amount provided 
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from other sources is not made by the 
Department, but is laid down by an Act 
of Parliament. 


CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the 
case of two men who were tried in 
the Sheriff Criminal Court, Glasgow, 
on the 30th of March, and found 
guilty of criminal conspiracy, on the 
ground that the accused, being mem- 
bers of a Trades Union, called out, 
or said they would call out, their fellow 
members unless a non-Unionist fellow 
workman was dismissed; whether his 
attention has been called to the 
comments of the learned Sheriff on the 
novelty of the charge, and his statement 
that its legality had been ascertained by 
the trial; and also to the ruling that 
the exemption from the Common Law of 
Conspiracy contained in “The Con- 
spiracy and Protection to Property Act, 
1875,” does not extend to trade disputes 
between workmen ; and' whether, having 
regard to the great importance of the 
issues involved, he will consent to 
lay upon the Table an authentic 
Report of the proceedings, including 
the Sheriff's charge to the jury? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As the 
information to enable me to reply to 
this question has not yet reached me, 
I must ask the hon. and learned 
Member to postpone it until Thursday. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I will give it 
again on Friday. 


POSTAL DELIVERIES JN EAST 
LONDON. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will state the reason 
why the northern and eastern portions 
of the Metropolis are not included in the 
7 o'clock delivery from the House of 
Commons ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In answer to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the 7 o’clock 
collection at the House of Commons 
Post Office for delivery in all the London 
districts, except the eastern and northern, 
was established about 20 years ago, and 
those two districts were excluded because 
the letters for them were found to be 
too few in number to justify the expense 
of their conveyance. I will, however, 


Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


{COMMONS} 





have inquiry made to ascertain whether 
there hassince beenasufficient increase in 
the correspondence to justify'the cost of 
including those districts in the arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. ISAACSON: I may remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the popula- 
tion of the East End of London is now 
something like 10 times as large as it 
was 20 years ago. 


GWYLWYR SETT QUARRY. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what is the nature of the pro- 
visions contained in the lease of the 
Gwylwyr Sett Quarry, Carnarvonshire, 
for enforcing the effective working of 
the quarry by the lessee ; and especially, 
what is the minimum number of men the 
lesgee is called upon by the terms of 
his lease to keep employed upon the 
quarry ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I am: 
informed that Clause 3 in the agreement 
makes provision for the efficient working 
of the quarry by the lessee, and requires 
it to be worked to the satisfaction of the 
Jessor. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether any steps have yet been 
taken, in accordance with his promise of 
last year, to see for the public the ad- 
advantages of open competition or 
limited competition for the supply of 
drugs and medical comforts and ap- 
pliances and surgical instruments to the: 
Army ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Bnroprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The supply of drugs 
and medical appliances has been put up: 
to limited competition, and the contract 
has fallen to Messrs. Herring. No 
change has as yet been made in regard 
to surgical instruments. Experience 
will show whether the public has gained 
by the change of system. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR : If the list was. 


decided after considerable inquiry, how 
is it that the name of the best known: 
firm in the trade was omitted ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : I cannot answer: 


that question off-hand.. 
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SAVINGS BANKS DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 

N.E.): I beg-to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has received re- 
peated applications from Messrs. Mann 
and Harting, two Second Division clerks, 
to be re-transferred to the Savings 
Banks Department, from which they 
were removed in November last without 
cause for their removal being assigned ; 
whether similar applications have been 
received from Messrs. Foord and John- 
son, whose removal from the Depart- 
ment was stated to the House to be 
intended as a punishment in conse- 
quence of being suspected of com- 
municating an official document to the 
Press; whether it is a fact that these 
two officers have received his assurance 
that he is satisfied that they were not 
responsible for such commurication ; if 
so, why they are still undergoing 
punishment for the alleged offence; 
and whether, having regard to the 
undermanned condition of the Depart- 
ment, the application of these officers to 
be re-instated is still refused ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I have received the 
application referred to, but do not think 
it would be in the interest of the 
Public Service to re-assign the officers 
in question to the Savings Bank. I 
have accepted the assurance given by 
Messrs. Foord and Johnson; but it is 
not my intention to employ them again 
in that branch of the Service. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT—BRITISH 
SUBJECTS ON CHILIAN WARSHIPS. 


Mr. DUNCAN (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken steps 
to prevent the engagement of British 
subjects to serve as officers or crews on 
the vessels of war now being built and 
equipped in France to the order of the 
Government of Chili, one of which is 
reported to be on the point of departure 
from Havre ; and whether it is true, as 
reported, that the French Government 
have prohibited the service of French 
subjects on these vessels ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
GussoN, Manchester, N.E.): No steps 
have been taken of the nature indicated 
in the first paragraph of the question. 
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It has not as yet been considered neces- 
sary to apply the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act under existing: 
circumstances in Chili. No official in- 
formation has been received to the effect 
stated in the last paragraph. 


SCOTCH SHERIFF SUBSTITUTES. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he claims any right 
to review or to animadvert on the con- 
duct of, or observations made by, a 
Sheriff Substitute in his judicial capacity 
in a civil case pending before him in the 
Small Debt Court in Scotland; if so, 
under what law or authority he makes. 
the claim, and the extent of his claim ; 
and whether he has powers to censure 
or dismiss without an Address to the 
Crown being carried in Parliament ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The hon- 
Member is entirely mistaken in suppos- 
ing that a Sheriff Substitute in Scotland 
cannot be dismissed from office without 
an Address to the Crown being carried 
in Parliament. Under the Statute 40 
& 41 Vict., c. 50, he may be removed 
from office by the Secretary for Scotland 
for inability or misbehaviour upon a 
Report by the Lord President of the 
Court of Session and the Lord Justice 
Clerk for the time being. As regards 
the first part of the hon. Member’s 
question, 1 have not in this case, on. 
which I gave an answer yesterday, 
claimed any right in the matter, but 
merely stated to the House the facts of 
the case, and what I understood from 
his own statements and from the duties 
of his office to be the views of the Sheriff 
Substitute. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Then 1 under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman has. 
not given any official intimation upon the- 
subject ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I think 
I have sufficiently answered the ques- 
tion already. 


BECHUANALAND. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it is true, as is reported to have 
been last week stated by the Colonial 
Secretary of Cape Colony, that the 
Imperial Government has expressed its 
willingness to agree to the annexation 
of Bechuanaland by Cape Colony ? 
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be allowed to answer the question. The 
incorporation at some time or other of 
the southern portion of Bechuanaland 
into the Cape Colony has always been 
contemplated since the first establish- 
ment of British authority in that 
country, but Her Majesty’s Government 
have not at present decided to take ‘any 
action. I may add that the telegraphic 
summary of the speech can hardly be 
accepted as correctly representing Mr. 
Sauer’s remarks. 


TRESPASS BY COTTARS IN LEWIS. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that at the 
trial of 12 Lewis cottars, under the 

Trespass Act, for raids upon Orinsay 
and Stimrenay, the prosecuting Pro- 
curator Fiscal was Mr. John Ross, the 
private agent of Lady Matheson, pro- 
prietrix, and Mr. J. Martin, tenant, of 
the localities in respect of which the 
trespass was charged ; and whether, con- 
sidering the repeated declarations of 
Scottish Law Officers in this House as to 
the undesirability of Public Prosecutors, 
where it can be avoided, being allowed 
to engage in private practice, he will 
direct regular Procurator Fiscal Mr. 
William Ross to act personally in any 
other cases arising out of the recent 
raids ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I under- 
stand that Mr. John Ross, Depute 
Fiscal, conducted the prosecution in 
question, in the absence of Mr. William 
Ross, the Procurator Fiscal, who was 
engaged in other official duties. Lady 
Matheson’s interest in the matter of the 
recent trespasses are being attended to 
by an Edinburgh solicitor unconnected 
with the Fiszal’s firm, and not by Mr. 
John Ross. I have no doubt that the 
Procurator Fiscal will endeavour to take 

‘ any remaining cases of this nature where 
this is possible. 1 entirely adhere to 
the Ministerial declarations referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman in regard to new 
appointments of Procurators Fiscal. 


ILLITERATES AT THE NORTH SLIGO 
ELECTION. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that at the recent North Sligo 
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election, owing to a large number of 
illiterate voters presenting themselves at 
one time at one polling station, the forms 
for illiterate votes ran short, and in con- 
sequence that polling booth had to be 
closed for a considerable period, and also 
that, when many of the voters presented 
themselves to vote as illiterates, long 
discussions arose between the persona- 
tion agents of the two candidates as to 
whether the several claims to vote as 
illiterates were bond fide ones or not, 
and in consequence great delay arose ; 
were any persons who had not taken the 
oath of secrecy permitted to remain in 
the polling stations while the illiterates’ 
votes were being taken; and whether 
the Government propose to cause inquiry 
to be made into the subject ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The official Reports furnished to 
me do not afford the additional informa- 
tion asked, but I have directed a further 
inquiry to be made into the subject. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I will repeat the 
question at a later date. 


LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it was by 
inadvertence that the clause providing 
permanent tenure for the Fair Rent 
Commissioners is inserted in the Pur- 
chase Bill, while the clause providing 
equality of salary for the Purchase Com- 
missioners is inserted in the Land De- 
partment Bill; and will the Govern- 
ment undertake to treat the entire ques- 
tion of the status of the Commissioners 
connectively, and deal with it in the 
same Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The settle- 
ment of the question of official tenure 
appears to the Government essential to 
any sound land purchase scheme. The 
question of alteration of salary evidently 
only arises if there is an alteration of 
duties. ' Now, the Bill we are at present 
discussing does not suggest any altera- 
tion of the duties of the Land Purchase 
Commissioners. This is done in the 
Land Department Bill, and it is on that 
Bill that the subject should, I wy be 
discussed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we to 
understand that the Purchase Com- 


missioners are to have all the powers of 
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the Fair Rent Commissioners, and that 
the Fair Rent Commissioners are to have 
none of the powers of the eerehepe 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; we 
leave that question entirely on one side 
to be discussed when it is proposed to 
make an alteration. I think that will 
be the proper time to discuss the matter. 





NEW WRIT 
For the City of London, v. Thomas 
Charles Baring, esquire, deceased.— 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


COMMONS. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 179.] 


IRISH SOCIETY AND LONDON 

COMPANIES (IRISH ESTATES). 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Select Committee on Irish 
Society and London Companies (Irish Estates) 
in Sessions 1889, 1890, referred to the Select 
Committee on [rish Society and London Com- 
panies (Irish Estates).—(Mr. John Morley.) 


MOTIONS. 





DIVORCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hunter, Bill to amend the 
Law of Divorce in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Cobb, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Herbert Gardner. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 281.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) (QUALIFI- 


CATION OF WOMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 
enable Women to act as Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. Lea, 
and Mr. Johnston. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 232.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amend 
the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, ordergd 
to be brought in by Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
O'Neill, and Mr. Webb. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 233.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 


(2.30.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I must protest against the 
practice which the Government have 
recently adopted of putting down Bills 
of this kind as the First Order of the 
Day at Morning Sittings. The Govern- 
ment ask hon. Members to give way at 
12 o'clock at night, and having done so 
we find these Bills put down as the First 
Order on the next day, so that they may 
slip through without discussion. I look 
upon this as a most objectionable prac- 
tice. The present Bill is a measure of 
great importance, and it contains many 
matters which are deserving of atten- 
tion, but at present I do not wish to do 
more than raise a protest against the 
system. All I can say is, that if the 
Government intend to continue the same 
course, the result will be that hon. Mem- 
bers overnight will keep on their blocks, 
and the Government will not succeed in 
making progress with their business. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 
Clause 6." 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 20, after ‘‘ detained,” to in- 
cert “and any legal proceeding in relation to any 
such matter as aforesaid may be poacqye men 
by such service in the United Kingdom of any 
writ or process as may be prescribed by rules 
of Court.”—(Sir J. Fergusson.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: As these words 
deal with a special matter I think the 
Committee is entitled to some explana- 
tion of them. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Ferravsson, Manchester, N.E.); The whole 
effect of the Amendment is to give the 
same advantages to British as to foreign 
ships. 

Mr. T. M.. HEALY: Is it likely to 


result in a convention ? 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When were 
the terms of the Convention submitted ? 
I want to know whether any agreement 
has been come to as to the terms of this 
Amendment. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Con- 
vention has been weeks before the 
House. This Amendment was decided 
upon after the Bill was in print. It 
will be of advantage to British ships in 
giving a ready means of recovering 
damages against a foreign Mail steamer 
which may have caused damage. I can 
assure the hon. and learned Member 
that all the provisions of the Bill have 
been most carefully considered. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §.): In the 
event of a foreign ship committing 
damage toa British ship, will the same 
summary mode of procedure apply ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Certainly. All 
the obligations in the Bill are reciprocal, 
and the object of the measure is to pre- 
vent the detention of a Mail ship when 
a claim is made by entering into a per- 
manent Mail bond. 

(2.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: That 
being so I cannot help thinking that it 
is most injudicious to introduce this 
provision, for this reason—that England 
owns more ships than any other country, 
and it is not to the advantage of this 
country to have a provision of this kind 
made reciprocal. It will undoubtedly 
give foreigners a great advantage over 
us against the very slight advantage 
which we can possibly obtain from 
them. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: On the con- 
trary, the provision *will confer great 
advantages upon British interests over 
those which they at present enjoy. 
Hitherto, French mail ships have been 
free from arrest on account of their 
national character, but no British vessel 
will be placed under any disability not 
previously borne. 

Mr. CHANCE: This Amendment 
will enable any service to initiate pro- 
ceedings. I have no doubt that the 
Judges would act with great discretion, 
but I think it would be desirable, as 
part of the service, to require some notice 
to be given to the Consulate of the 
country to which the ship belongs. 1 
am sure that this must be intended, and 
that the omission is a mere slip. 


{COMMONS} 
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Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
consider the matter before the Report. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I shall be glad 
to consider it ; but I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that every line of the Bill 
has been most carefully considered by 
the legal advisers of the Crown. There 
is no need for the intervention of the 
Consul for the recovery of the damages, 
the parties having been heard in the 
suit. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir J. FERGUSSON moved, in page 


6, line 21, after “shall,” to insert ‘in 
accordance with Rules of Court.” 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


(2.38.) Sir J. FERGUSSON moved, 
in page 6, line 27, at the end of the 
clause to add— 

“Where the Commissioners of Customs, in 
pursuance of any Act or as a condition of 
waiving any forfeiture, require a deposit to be 
made by any exempted Mail ship to which this 
section applies, the amount of such deposit 
shall, on notice from the Commissioners of 
Customs, and without any further proceeding, 
be set apart out of the security as money be- 
longing to the said Commissioners, and shall 
be paid and applied as they direct, and any 
Rules of Court relating to such notice, payment, 
or application shall be made with the consent 
of the Treasury.” 

Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON moved, in line 3, 
after ‘‘Scotland,” to insert ‘“‘and the 
Court in which it is recovered may 
reduce the amount of such fine.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I observe that 
so far as Scotland is concerned the Court 
is to have power to reduce the fine. Is. 
that the present practice in Scotland ? 

*Sir|J. FERGUSSON: It is intended 
that the practice shall be common to 
the United Kingdom generally. The 
amount of the fine can now be reduced. 

(2.40.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: It may 
net be the case in the Scotch Law, but 
in Irish Acts it is customary to say any 
fine may be recovered not exceeding a 
certain sum. The Bill does not impose 
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upon the Scotch Courts the duty of in- 
flicting a maximum fine; and why, 
therefore, insert these curious words, 
which will enable the Court to reduce 
the amount of the fine after it has been 
imposed 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The word 
“Scotland ” does not govern the proviso, 
it will apply to all the Courts of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then the Bill is 
drafted in a very curious manner. 

Mr. CHANCE: The Amendment is 
open to two interpretations—first, that 
before judgment is given the Court, in- 
stead of imposing a fine of £50, may 
impose one of £40, £30, or £20; and, 
secondly, that after the Court has given 
judgment its jurisdiction, shall not cease, 
but that it shall have the power to 
reduce the amount of the fine. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The Amend- 
ment has been suggested by the Judges 
of the Court of Admiralty, and I think 
the House ought to consider that suff- 
cient. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On the contrary, 
that is a reason which renders it 
suspicious, and, for my part, I protest 
against the manner in which Bills of 
this kind are brought in. It is most 
unfair, I think, to ask the right hon. 
Baronet to conduct such a Bill, and I 
beg to move that Progress be reported 
until the Attorney General can be 
present. 

Question, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the word “ fifteen,” and 
insert the word “ ten.”—(Mr. Keay.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ fifteen ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(2.45.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I think the Committee are rather un- 
fortunate to-day in the attendance of 
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Ministers. It was very inconvenient to 
discuss the last Bill in the absence of the 
Attorney General, and as this Amend- 
ment ultimately concerns the Depart- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I had expected to find the right hon. 
Gentleman present. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
K.): He is in the Library, and will be 
here in a moment. 

Mr. SEXTON : The clause as it stands 
is justified on the solitary plea that the 
Government desire to create a Stock that 
shall be worth par value; but the Chan- 
cellor has not explained why the Govern- 
ment considerthemselves underan obliga- 
tion to give a Stock worth more than par 
value to the Irish landlords. Hitherto 
the Irish landlords have been the worst 
enemies of this country, and have brought 
nothing to it but trouble and disgrace, 
and I think they ought to be content 
to receive a Stock which stands on a 
level with any other class of funds what- 
ever. The Government ought, I think, 
to have had regard for the present as 
well as for the future. It is abundantly 
clear, however, that they apprehend a 
depreciation in the value of Stock here- 
after, and that they believe that 2? per 
cent. will be of no higher value in 
years to come than 24 per cent. now. 
It is somewhat curious that in this 
Bill provision should be made for 23? 
for 30 years, while the best class of Go- 
vernment Stock stands at 2? per cent. 
for 12 years only, and then falls to 24 per 
cent. The result will be that this particu- 
lar kind of Stock will run considerably 
over par value before it comes to be 
redeemed. I have no wish to dogmatise, 
but I should like to submit two or three 
principles which ought to have some 
bearing on the case. In fixing the rate 
of interest on this Stock I think the Go- 
vernment are bound to consider the 
interests of the tenants, the fundholders, 
and the community. The tenants have 
suffered grievously and long from the 
pohey of the State, and they are now 
entitled to such encouragement as the 
Government can give them. Such en- 
couragement should be to place the 
annuity which they will have to pay at 
the lowest possible figure. The amount 
of interest to be paid to the stock- 
holders measures the annuity which is to 
be paid by the tenant to the State, and 
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if the Stock is issued at 24 per cent. 
the tenant would be let off for a less 
annuity than 4 per cent. Therefore, I 
contend that we are acting unfairly to 
the tenant, while, at the same time, we 
are giving to the landlord too high a rate 
of interest. Then, again, I say that the 
Government ought also to consider the 
interests of the fundholders, and it is 
certain that Stock at 2} per cent. will 
depreciate if a higher rate of interest is 
to be paid on this particular description 
of Stock. My contention is that you 
will depreciate the property of every 
man who has invested his money in the 
funds, and that the Irish landlords are 
not a class in whose interests you ought 
to inflict such a blow upon the fund- 
holders. So far as the community are 
concerned, their interests will be best 
regarded by stimulating the creation of 
a peasant proprietary, and it is mani- 
fest that this can only be done 
by exacting a low rate of interest—that, 
in fact, the lower the interest the better 
will be the security. Possibly the Govern- 
ment may be inclined to accept a com- 
promise upon the question. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) has outlined one that is 
certainly deserving of consideration. 
What he asks is that we should not give 
the Irish landlords a better class of 
Stock than any other class of public 
funds, but simply as good a Stock, to be 
converted in 1903 to a Stock yielding 
dividends at the rate of 24 per cent. I 
am disposed to think that if the Govern- 
ment are prepared to consider that pro- 
posal favourably, a lengthened discussion 
may be avoided. 

(2.54.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think it Would save the 
time of the Committee if the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn and the discussion 
were taken on the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, which raises a broader 
issue than is involved in the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) : Before 
that is done I think it is essential to 
know from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in what manner the Land Com- 
missioners are to deal with this clause. 
They may deal with it in either of two 
ways. They may assume when autho- 
rising an advance that the Stock is worth 
par, or that it is to be taken at its market 

Mr. Sexton 
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value : and the difference between the 
wo might be a very serious one, because 
the landlord would get the benefit and 
not the tenant. I see no distinct direc- 
tion to the Land Commissioners as to 
how they are to deal with the clause ; 
and as the Bill is of a complicated 
character, I should like to have an ex- 
planation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I think it would be convenient if my 
hon. Friend the Member for Elgin (Mr. 
Keay) were to withdraw his Amendment 
in favour of that of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, because the 
latter really places the Stock precisely 
in the same position as the present Two 
and Three Quarter per Cent. Consols. 

*(2.56.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : 
Under the circumstances, I am quite 
prepared to withdraw the Amendment ; 
but before I do so, I think I am justified 
in complaining that for the third time 
the Government have absolutely refused 
to reply to a question which is essential 
to the consideration of the facts of the 
case. I find in Hansard a report of the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when he brought forward his Con- 
version scheme. My Amendment re- 
commends a Two and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, and in 1888 the right hon. Gentle- 
man defended himself against proposinga 
Two and Three Quarters per Cent. Stock 
in consequence of the mere present price 
of a Two and a Half per Cent. Stock 
being 96. He said that he must look 
to the price of the Stock for 
50 years to come, and the estimate 
which the public and he himself had 
formed as to what that price must be. 
The right hon. Gentleman was totally 
wrong in talking of 96 as the future 
value of the Twoand a Half per Cents. : 
andso far as a Two and Three Quarters 
per Cent. security is concerned, the 
value of it would be a good deal more 
than par. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I did reply upon that 
point last night, and it is quite unneces- 
sary that I should re-state the whole 
position. 

*Mr. KEAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man did reply to one of the points I 
urged last night ; but to the main point 


| he,made no reply at all. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is mistaken ; I did reply. 

*Mr. KEAY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the Committee what he 
believes the future value of British 
credit based upon a Two and a Half per 
Cent. Stock will be? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The point was 
whether or not in the course of years a 
24 per cent. conversion would stand in 
the same position as Consols. I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will withdraw his 
Amendment without further discussion. 

*Mr. KEAY : I would willingly give 
way if the right hon. Gentleman would 
make any real reply. But what does 
he say ? 

(3.5.) Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! I must warn the hon. Mem- 
ber that it is in. the power of the Chair 
to put a Member to silence, and he is 
now laying himself open to a charge of 
tedious repetition in pressing an argu- 
ment which he has announced his 
intention to withdraw. 

*Mr. KEAY: I only wish I could get 
the chance of pressing my argument. 
I was endeavouring to quote Hansard 
in order to show what the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman was in regard to 
the value of the securities. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he did not 
think we should secure the advantage 
to which: the State was entitled if he 
were to convert the Stock into a per- 
manent Two and Three Quarter per 
Cent. Stock, yet this is what he is 
now going to do for the Irish landlords. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that the Stock ought to be reduced 
to 23 for a term of years, and then 
descend automatically, without any 
further action of Parliament, to 2} per 
cent, That is what I maintain ought 
to be done in this case. It has been 
somewhat doubted whether or not these 
securities will be at par when they reach 
2} per cent. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman say? He says, “I will 
assume, but I will not grant, that the 
new Stock will not be above par.” 
What, then, must be his estimate of what 
the price of a Two and Three Quarter 
per Cent. Stock will be, which is 
practically to be perpetual. [The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuER dissented. ]| 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head. I quite admit that it 





‘is to be redeemable at 30 years, 
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and that that fact diminishes the value 
of the Stock; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking of the Two and 
a Half per Cent. Stock created 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for*Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
stated that it had been most valuable to 
the Exchequer, and that he was desirous 
of securing the same advantage for the 
taxpayers of the country from the new 
Stock which he himself proposed to 
create. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
refusing to admit that 2} per cent. is 
the future value of Stock at par, places 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
If, on the one hand, he confesses that 
2} per cent. will form a par security 
in the future, he thus cuts the 
ground away from under his feet in 
regard to the creation of a Two and 
Three Quarter per Cent. Stock for 
the Irish landlords. On the other hand, 
if he believes that Two and a Half per 
Cents. will be, as at present, at a discount, 
he must be prepared to admit that he 
has deceived a considerable number of 
innocent widows and orphans who 
took the ‘“Goschens,” as they are called, 
at {par on his representations. The 
right hon. Gentleman said last night 
that it was necessary to keep the Stock 
in this way simply that it may be 
earmarked ; but I fail to see how that 
affects this Amendment at all. It might 
be earmarked by calling it ‘“ Land 
Stock,” or it might be printed on pink 
paper in order to show its sporting 
character. On these grounds I venture 
to say that the reply which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave last night was in- 
sufficient to establish a case for the 
rejection of the Amendment. 

(3.15.) Mr. GOSCHEN : I and the 
Committee generally agreed with the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) that this 
discussion should be taken on the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, but 1 did not 
know that the penalty we should have 
to pay for the conception would be 
to hear the whole speech of the hon. 
Member for Elgin repeated over again. 
Nor did I ever, throughout the whole of 
my Parliamentary experience, find an 
hon. Member who was as anxious as the 
hon. Gentleman is that the last word 
should be given to his opponent. He 


always seems to think that every argu- 
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ment he employs must be replied to. I 
can assure the hon. Gentleman that it 
would bea rather novel proceeding to 
take stock of every argument which an 
hon. Member is pleased to address to a 
Committee, and for the hon. Member to 
threaten to report Progress if each of 
them is not answered seriatim. I did 
reply to the hon. Member last night, but 
only briefly, because I was anxious to 
save time. The point which he raised 
was why this Stock should have a higher 
rate of interest than Consols, and I 
pointed out that small separate Stocks 
never commanded so high a price in the 
market as the great Stocks of the 
country. I prefer, however, to give the 
fuller answer which the case requires on 
the next Amendment, which stands in 
the name of the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. 

*(3.18.) Mr. KEAY: I do not think 
that I deserve the strictures of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; I have raised no objec- 
tion to anything that has occurred on 
the other side of the House except that 
distinct questions, which were undoubt- 
edly germane to the issue before the Com- 
mittee were not noticed or replied to. I 
beg now to withdraw the Amendment, 
but in doing so I wish to remind the 
Committee, that up to this moment the 
right hon. Gentleman has not said a 
word in reply to the one essential ques- 
tion whether or not this new Stock at 
24 per cent. is, in his opinion, to repre- 
sent Stock at par value generally in 
future time ? 

Mr. CHANCE: I wish the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would answer 
the question whether, in making ad- 
vances to the landlord, the Land Com- 
missioners are to be bound to treat this 
Stock at its par value or to deal with it 
at its market price ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Land Commis- 
sioners will take all the circumstances 
of ¢ case into their consideration, and 
will see whether the State is secure on 
the terms on which the advance is 
granted. Whatever is the price of the 
Stock, that would have some influence 
on the number of years’ purchase the 
landlord would take. 

Mr. CHANCE: Then am I to under- 
stand that where the Stock is percep- 
tibly below par you are really requiring 
the tenant to pay somewhat more than 
4 percent.? Is that so? 

Mr, Goschen 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : If we were to give 
the landlord Stock very much above par 
he would have to, take so much less 
himself, or to give less favourable terms 
to the tenant. If you depreciate the 
value of the Stock you will render the 
progress of land purchase in Ireland on 
reasonable terms more difficuit. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3.22.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I beg to move to insert, 
after “capital,” the words— 

“Until the first day of June one thousand 
nine hundred and three, and thereafter yield- 


ing dividends at the rate of two pounds ten 
shillings per cent. per annum.” 


I am afraid that it will be necessary to 
repeat, although I shall do so very 
shortly, what has been said already. 
The Amendment which has just been 
withdrawn was virtually to give the 
Irish landlord a Stock inferior to English 
Consols, whereas the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to give the Irish 
landlord a Stock superior to English Con- 
sols. My Amendment proposes to give to 
the Irish landlord a Stock that shall be 
the same as English Consols, and the 
words of the Amendment are taken from 
the original Conversion Act. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated last 
night, and has repeated to-day, that 
the Government wish to secure an even 
field between the landlord on the one 
side and the tenant on the other. That 
is my justification for the Amendment. 
I have no wish to attempt to cut off any 
portion of the value of the purchase 
money by giving the landlord some- 
thing less than its par value; but, at 
the same time, I have no desire to give 
him anything more. The object of the 
Bill is to encourage the principle of 
purchase, and it provides the means by 
which that is to be effected. If the 
landlord is entitled to receive. £100 
or £1,000, as the case may be, we are 
bound to give him what is equivalent 
to that, and nothing more. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says he is 
anxious to give the landlord par value, 
and what I say is that if the conversion 
scheme is founded on a right basis 
it is founded on this principle: that the 
creditor of the English Government is 
entitled to receive 100 sovereigns for 
every £100 of debt he holds. In heu 


of these 100 sovereigns, I propose to 
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give him Stock which for 12 years will 
bear 2} per cent. interest, and which for 
the remainder of a certain period will 
stand at 24 percent. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that is equivalent to 
£100. If it is not so, a gross injustice 
has been done to fundholders. What 
the English fundholder was told, both 
by his broker, by the English Govern- 
ment, and by the experts, was that in the 
probable future state of the English 
Money Market, the Government Stock 
would bear interest, first at 2? per cent 
and then at 2} per cent., and that such 
Stock was. worth £100. Upon that 
basis the conversion proceeded. The 
Stock stands now at 96. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We are not to deal 
with the temporary valae. I do not 
press that part of the argument. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I appreciate 
the force of that remark. There isa 
practical admission that this Stock will 
be,worth £100 to the Irish landlord. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meets the 
proposition I make in two ways, if I 
understand him aright. He says thata 
small Stock does not command as high a 
price as a large Stock. I do not like to 
question the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I am bound to say that 
experience, and especially that of} an 
English railway, points the other way. 
A small Stock, where there are a limited 
number of people selling, will command 
a higher price than a larger Stock. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
right, why not give the Irish landlords 
Consols? I think the argument of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) last night was unanswer- 
able. Why say to the Irish landlord, 
“We are going to give you Stock ; we 
believe that the market will be a limited 
one, and we therefore give you a 
higher rate of interest in order to 
compensate you.” That interest must 
come out of the pocket of some- 
body—either the State, the tenant, or 
the public. Then why not give the 
Irish landlord Consols at once? The 
right hon. Gentleman says, “If you do 
that you will interfere with another part 
of my scheme. I want to earmark the 
new Stock”; but my rejoinder to that is 
that it is simply a question of profes- 
sional book-keeping. I am not urging 
this from the point of view of depriving 
the landlord of a penny of his purchase 
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money, nor do I wish by my Amend- 
ment to improve the terms for the Trish 
tenant. I believe the terms given under 
the Bill constitute a boon of great mag- 
nitude, and one which Parliament is not 
called upon to increase. Out of. the £4 
payable by the tenant on every £100 of 
the advance, £2 15s. is applied to the 
payment of interest, £1 is payable to 
the Sinking Fund, and 5s. is paid into 
the Local Taxation Account, with a 
specific enactment in favour of the ap- 
propriation of the sum for the benefit of 
Irish labourers’ cottages. To this extent 
there is an endowment of Irish local 
taxation, and, as has been pointed out, 
the 5s. in the £4 represents a total sum 
of £75,000 a year. The effect of my 
Amendment would not be a reduction to 
the Irish tenant : it merely provides that 
when the interest on the land comes 
down to £2 10s. per cent. there will be 
10s. per cent. to pay to the Local Autho- 
rities. Thus Irish local taxation will 
be strengthened and British credit will 
be used for the benefit of the community 
at large. I wish to know why, in pay- 
ing this specific purchase money, there 
is to be given to the Irish landlords for 
£100 what is worth: more than £100? 
Why should the Irish landlords be placed 
in a better position than that in which 
the deserving English middle class were 
placed by the conversion scheme? In 
that case the contention was that £2 10s. 
paid annually by Government was worth 
£100. I am afraid I have to some extent 
gone over gronnd already traversed, and, 
now, I put this proposition before the 
Committee as one of purely financial 
opinion, not mixing it up in any way 
with the rights and wrongs of Irish 
landlords or Irish tenants. When a 
hundred sovereigns are paid to an Irish 
landlord, why should not this be subject 
to the same conditions as when English 
creditors of the State were paid in Two 
and a Half per Cent. Stock ? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, after the word ‘‘ capital,’’ 
to insert the words ‘“ until the first day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and three, 
and thereafter yielding dividends at the rate of 
two pounds ten shillings per cent. per annum.” 
—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(3.35.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I appre- 
ciate the tone in which the right 
U 
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hon. Gentleman has spoken. 


of the conversion scheme. I wish to 
make it absolutely clear that, in my 
opinion, this Two and Three Quarter 
per Cent. Stock will be about par, 
and nothing more. This is the con- 
scientions view of the Government, 
. though it may prove to be erroneous. 
The right hon. Gentleman very fairly 
asks why the Stock should not be equal 
to Consols if the terms are the same; 
and the right hon. Gentleman is of 
opinion that a small Stock always com- 
mands a higher price than a large Stock. 
That view may be right with regard to 
Railway Stock. but it is not right with 
regard to Public Funds. A large Stock 
suits the market best, because of the 
rapidity of the transactions. Consols 
are used, not only for investment, but 
as the basis of loans which are con- 
stantly taking place. Therefore it has 
happened that in the Public Funds no 
smaller Stock with the same guaranteed 
security has ever been equal to Consols. 
The Government have accordingly, in 
all good faith, come to the conclusion 
that the Stock to be issued in connection 
with the Bill would not be equal to 
Consols. The right hon. Gentleman 
next asks, very properly, why Consols 
were not given in these circumstances, 
I feel confident that if the Government 
had proposed to issue Consols a totally 
different set of arguments would have 
been brought against the scheme. 
Having regard to the future, I have 
felt that the country ought to have 
clearly and constantly before it what 
the proposed operation is, and that the 
operation should not be mixed up with 
Consols. I wish to keep before the 
public eye how from year to year the 
Stock has either decreased or increased, 
and I believe, therefore, that the best 
plan is to keep the Stock, like Local 
Loan Stock, as a separate operation. I 
have held the same view with regard to 
all Stock which is represented by assets ; 
and I have always been of opinion that 
the proper financial measure to take is to 
separate that Stock on which there is to 
be repayment from that on which there 
is not to be repayment. At all events, 
the right hon. Gentleman will admit 
that the Government in these two 


matters have not acted hastily, but 
Mr. Goschen 
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appreciate the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman and others have spoken 
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on a settled policy. Then as to the 
value of the Stock. Hon. Members 
have argued as if the Stock in 
question were a Stock of 23 per cent. for 
49 years. But there are conditions 
under which the Stock is redeemable in 
30 years; and, of course, if this Stock 
should be at a premium 30 years hence, 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
borrow money at the rate of 2} per cent., 
and would pay off this sum. The dif- 
ference between this Stock and Consols 
is that Consols at 2$ have 14 years to 
run, and the stock created under the Bill 
has 30 years to run at 23. I do not 
myself believe—though I should be glad 
if the contrary were to prove true—that 
the Stock will stand high. If it does, 
it will facilitate transactions between 
landlord and tenant, but it is in no such 
expectations that the Stock is created. 
I wish to point out to hon. Members who 
are sincerely desirous of passing the Bill, 
this fact: Supposing the Government 
were to give to the landlords a Stock 
which during the next few years was 4 
or 5 per cent. below par, an impediment 
in the way of purchase would be set up. 
[Mr. T. M. Heaty: No, no. It does not 
matter to the tenant.] Hon. Members 
must see that the offer of the landlord 
to the tenant will depend. upon the 
revenue which the landlord will be able 
to derive from the Stock. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
That. depends on the Local Land League. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It will depend upon 
whose influence is supreme in Ireland at 
that time ; but I notice that, according 
to the hon. Gentleman, the Land League 
is to be continued after the next General 
Election ; and that, if right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite should succeed to power, 
the Local Land League is toe have the 
same power as in earlier days. The 
Government have not regarded the 
matter from that point of view. Sup- 
posing, as an extreme case, we were to 
give the landlord paper that was worth, 
say, 9 or 10 per cent. Surely hon. 
Members must see’ thet that would have 
the effect of preventing sales from taking 
place. The landlords are free to act in 
this matter—whether to sell or not to 
sell, and it is not as if the tenants had 
to agree to buy or not. Therefore the 
placing of British credit wholly at the 
disposal of the guarantee will the more 
easily enable the purchases to take place. 
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The lower we place that credit the less 
use we make of it—that is to say, the 
lower the Stock the less likely we 
shall be to attain the object in 
view, the more we shall hinder 
the operation of the Bill, and the 
less able will the tenants be to get terms 
from the landlords. What the Govern- 
ment wish is that the landlord should 
be in such a position that he can 
and will sell, and hon. Members will 
remember that, as matters stand, the 
land revenue of the landlords will be 
considerably reduced after this Bill is 
passed. In many cases the landlord 
will not get more than half the gross 
rent he now obtains; and if we still 
further gave him Stock which will be 5 
or 6 per cent. below par, shall we not 
again diminish the return he will get? 
We shall be removing from him the in- 
ducement to sell, and the reduction will 
be no advantage to the landlord or the 
tenant. The Government are not placi 
any loss upon the State by putting 2 
into the Bill. With regard to any 
advantage to the Local Authorities, that 
must rest on the general desire of hon. 
Members opposite whether they wish to, 
lessen the temptations to sales between 
landlord and tenant in order to increase 
the amount to be paid to the locality. 
What the Government desire is that the 
Bill should work, and we believe the 
rate we have fixed will make it work. 
In those circumstances, we are of opinion 
that anything that would tend largely 
or seriously to diminish the amount of 
Stock, as we have put it, would be an im- 
pediment to the working of the measure, 
would be a disadvantage to the tenant, 
and would confer no advantage on the 
taxpayer. I understand it is now the 
feeling in all parts of the House that the 
benefit accruing from the Bill should go 
only to Ireland in one form or another, 
and, that being so, it becomes a question 
between the tenants and Local Authori- 
ties of Ireland. It appears to the Go. 
vernment that the inducements both to 
the tenants to buy and the landlords to 
sell, large as they are, ought not to be 
diminished by any change in the frame- 
work of the Bill. 

__(3.53.) . Coroner NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): There is one point which arose last 
night, and to which I attach more: im- 
portance than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has given it. I say, emphati- 
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cally, that the higher the interest 
on the Stock the better it will be 
for the tenant. That I take to 
be beyond argument. For my own 
part, I object to any money going to the 
Local Authorities; and I intend to 
move an Amendment exempting small 
holdings from contributing to any fund, 
even for thelabourers. It isan elemen- 
tary principle of finance that it is better 
to issue at par than below par. I am 
quite aware that some States pursue a 
contrary policy, but not, I think, those 
whose credit stands high; and though 
Pitt did the same thing in days gone 
by, I think it is now acknowledged he 
made a blunder. I repeat, that to issue 
the Stock below par would be a dis- 
advantage to the tenants. 


(3.57.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I do not in- 
tend to pursue this subject at length, 
but I desire to say a few words with 
reference to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentieman. The chief argument 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
that the landlord, in selling his land, 
will look to the revenue—to the interest 
he will receive on the capital—in order 
to see how far he will be recouped for 
the rents he gives up. I believe, how- 
ever, that the landlord will look rather 
te the capital value of the Stock than 
to the actual interest he will receive, 
and that it will be his desire to hold the 
Stock, whether it is Land Stock or Con- 
sols. He will look at the price at 
which he can sell the Stock rather 
than at the actual revenue it brings in. 
Nobody at present can tell what the 
value of the Land Stock will be; and I 
should have thought an Irish landlord 
would prefer to have Consols offered 
him rather than a Stock of which he 
does not know the value. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Judging from pre- 
cedent, the value of the Stock. will 
stand between the price of the Local 
Loan Stock and the price of Consols. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s interposition shows, 
at all events, that no one knows what 
will be the price of the Stock. The 
landlord would prefer a Stock of which 
he knows the price.. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to remember that 
half of those who take the Stock will 
desire rather to sell it than to hold it, 
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and if there are a large number of sales 
of a small Stock like this, which is not 
very negotiable, it will be likely to put 
the price down below what it would if 
it were a large Stock, like Consols. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer somewhat 
naturally wants to keep all these arrange- 
ments in reference to Land Stock 
separate from our great National Debt, 
and to that extent I think we all agree 
withhim. But, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
pointed ont, that after all is simply a 
matter of book-keeping. The interest 
on the Stock will have to be found 
through the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, just as in the case of Consols, and 
itis simply aquestion of book-keeping, and 
not a matter of real practical importance. 
The question for us is whether it is 
worth while charging this Stock with 
the extra } per cent. in order to keep it 
distinct from Consols, when we believe 
it would be better if it were put into 
Consols. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) said he would 
not be a party to anything which would 
go to benefit the locality at the expense 
of the small tenant. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said this is a matter 
simply between the tenant and the 
locality. I think it is to be remembered 
that, as far as the English taxpayers are 
concerned, we wish to get the locality 
the largest possible interest in the re- 
payment of the fund. We want to do 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian did in his Bill, and 
make it to the interest of the locality to 
see that the tenants pay their debts to 
the State. We therefore think it will 
be of advantage to the taxpayers as well 
as of advantage to Ireland itself that the 
locality should have such an interest in 
the re-payment. The Government do 
not give us the real reason why they 
oppose this proposal; the fact is that 
they do not want it to appear to the 
public at large—as it would if they 
simply issued Consols—that the English 
taxpayers are practically guaranteeing 
the interest to the landlords. That is 
the real reason why they decline to 
accept the Amendment. It seems to 


me that the financial arguments used by 

my hon. Friend and others have been 

entirely in favour of issuing one large 

Stock instead of these little un-negotiable 

Stocks. 
Mr..Sydney Buxton 
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(4.5.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
T only rise to notice one remarkable 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. He spoke of the disadvan- 
tage under which the Stock would be 
placed if it went down to £5 or £6 below 
par. That is his estimation of a Stock 
which would rest exactly on the same 
footing as his own Consols. I su 
then, that is his estimate of the future of 
Consols. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman was not in the House when I 
pointed out the difference. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Of course, I 
know the right hon. Gentleman pointed 
out that one Stock was larger than 
another. That may have a small effect, 
but it will only be a small one. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in order to support 
the proposal he has made, talks about 
the Stock being 5 or 6 below par. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman would wish to 
misrepresent me. I simply made ar 
assumption for the purpose. I never 
suggested that the Stock would be 5 or 
6 below par. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then let us 
get rid of the assumption for the sake of 
argument. The assumption was used to 
support an argument, and if the assump- 
tion disappears the argument disappears 
with it. I saw an article a few weeks 
ago in the Economist criticising the 
financial ingenuity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his extreme love of 
creating a quantity of new Stocks. It 
seems that now, to the great heavenly 
body of the National Debt, the right hon. 
Gentleman is adding a number of satel- 
lites to revolve roundit. Itseems tome 
there is very great inconvenience in this 
multiplication of accounts. The great 
object of the original Consolidated Fund 
was that there should be one great Stock, 
and that the National Debt should be one 
single item, as far as possible, in which 
the country would have to deal. I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
his great success in the creation of the 
Stock which is now Consolidated Stock 
of the United Kingdom, by his conver- 
sion scheme, but that he should follow 
that up by immediately creating a new 
Stock on different terms is, I think, an un- 
fortunate experiment in finance. These 
are the financial considerations which, 
I think, weigh against this proposal. 
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But tlie hon, Gentleman who has just 
satdown pointed outanother. You may 
argue as you please as to what terms 
shall be made between the landlord and 
tenant, but there is this intelligible thing 
which will be known to everyone, 
namely, that the Stock you have offered 
to the Irish landlord in respect of this 
great experiment of purchase, is a Stock 
of higher value and at a higher rate than 
Consols. That will be a fact perfectly 
understanded of the people. I regard 
that as a great objection in a proposal of 
this character, and, therefore, I shall cer- 
tainly vote for the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend. 

(4.12.) Mr. LABOUCHERE : I do 
not wish on this question to speak in 
anything of a Party spirit, but I am 
bound to say I regard this as a fad of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that may 
cost the country £75,000 per annum. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton put the thing 
clearly. He said he was not entering 
into the question of whether the land- 
lerd would profit or whether the tenant 
would profit. He simply asserted that 
it was the business of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to get the money in the 
cheapest manner possible. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose, he tried to drag a 
quantity of red herrings across this trail, 
and we have for some time been 
discussing the position of the landlord 
and tenant—a very interesting question, 
no doubt, but not the point raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fer Wolverhampton. Why does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer want this 
separate Stock? He says he wants it 
in order that this money should not be 
mixed up with the general debt of the 
country, but should remain before the 
eyes of the country ? Well, is it worth 
while to tax the people £75,000 per 
annum, in order that this fund should 
remain before the eyes of the country? 
It will be really a most costly spectacle. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not understand 
where the hon. Member gets his £75,000. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE; I get it as the 
amount which would accrue after, say, 14 
years. To anybody but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—who deals in millions 
—£75,000 a year is a very handsome 
sum, which we could save. The whole 
reply—I cannot, with all respect te the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, call it an ” 
argument—of the right hon. Gentleman 
was this fancy and fad of “keeping the 
matter before the eyes of the public.” He. 
said last night, and again the first thing 
this afternoon, that it is necessary to keep 
this Stock separate in order to carry out 
the objects of the Bill. He has given 
that up now. He knows perfectly well 
that it is really a question of book-keep- 
ing. You always keep the Stocks 
separate, as between the Land Commis- 
sion and the Exchequer, and you may 
keep them separate, as between the 
the public in their relations as buyers. 
and sellers of this Stock. I hope the 
House will stand by what has been said * 
by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton, and will vote witli 
him, putting aside all questions of 
where the money is to go to, unless the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can give 
us some more valid reason for making 
this separate stock. 

(4.19.) Mr. SEXTON: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his otherwise 
clever speech, has left the question of 
the future value of this Land Stock in 
rather a vague condition. Ishould have 
expected him to deal with it more 
precisely.. He believes, because the 
Stock will be what he calls a small and 
separate Stock, that it is not likely to 
stand on a parity with Consols. But it 
will not be a small Stock. Some day it 
will be £30,000,000. I would point out 
that Two and a Half per Cents. are 
small Stock, relatively to Consols, but 
that does not prevent Two and a 
half per Cents., though a 4. per: 
cent. lower than Consols, being close to 
Consols in market price. It does not, 
therefore, appear that the smallness of 
the Stock is a reason against its having 
a high value. As to the question of 
separate Stock, why need it be separate ? 
I see no reason why this Land Stock 
should not be merged in Consols. The 
right hon. Gentleman points out that 
there are no assets against Oonsols, 
whereas there are assets against these. 
Stocks. But that is a question of 
book-keeping. The main question before 
the Committee is not that of assets, but 
the liability of the country to the stock- 
holder. This Stock will be held by a 
great many persons, for the Irish land- 
lords will, generally, be ready to invest 
in it, and I say, therefore, that from the 
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largeness of the amount and the plurality 
of the ownership it will command the 
largest price corresponding with its 
value, and I conclude that the Land 
Stock in future years will be of more 
value than Consols. I say that that is a 
Stock you have no right to give to the 
Irish landlords, because, by doing so, you 
will be inflicting a wrong on the whole 
of the country. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway has 
assured me that I shall have his vote if 
I can extract from the Government a 
promise that the amount of the savings 
will be given to the Irish tenant. 

Coronet NOLAN : I spoke of a promise 
from the Opposition. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am afraid I must 
throw back the overture to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. At the present 
moment—and I hope this is only a 
temporary condition of things—the hon. 
and gallant gentleman is in a better 
position for obtaining pledges from the 
Government than I am. 

Coronen NOLAN: I said the Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Front Opposition 
Bench are not in a position to give effec- 
tive pledges in reference to this Bill, and 
I must assume, therefore, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s observations 
were directed to the Government. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has got in 
this subject, it appears to me, consider- 
ably out of his depth. He has made to- 
night one of the most extraordinary pro- 
posals I ever heard. He has actually 
laid down the principle that the higher 
the interest you give the landlord for his 
Stock the better it will be for the Irish 
tenant. 

Cotoyen NOLAN: Provided he pays 
4 per cent. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and gallant 
Member should remember that the chief 
figure in measuring the interest is the 
amount paid to the stockholder. The 
inference to be drawn from the hon. and 
gallant Member's speech is, that if the 
State pays a high interest to the land- 
lord, the landlord’s sense of equity is so 
nice that he will extend the benefit to 
the tenant. 

Cotone. NOLAN: I never said any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was the in- 
ference I drew from the hon. and 
gallant Member's speech. The Bill 

Mr. Sexton 
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fixes the ‘annual value of the holding, 
What will be the position of the transac- 
tion? The landlord will endeavour to 
get as many years’ purchase as he can. 
I do not think that the rate of interest 
on the Stock or the price of the Stock in 
the market will have any material in- 
fluence on the price of the holding. The 
annual value of the holding will be 
determined by the Bill, and the landlord 
will try to get as much as he can, no 
matter what may be the interest on the 
Stock or the value of the Stock in the 
market. It is clear, therefore, that the 
price of a farm will be determined by 
figures other than the value of the Stock ; 
and if you tell me that if the landlord 
gets 6 per cent. on the Stock, he will be 
disposed to sell his farm to the tenant 
for half the money he would have 
wanted if the interest he had got had 
only been 3 per cent, I say the state- 
ment is monstrously absurd. I say the 
lower the interest on the Stock, provided 
the landlord accepts the Stock at all— 
and ,he will accept it if it is Consuls— 
the better it will be for the tenant. And 
why? For a reason lucidly stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that 
the State makes no profit m the case. 
The annuity of the tenant is measured 
chiefly by the interest of the stock- 
holder. If this amendment is carried 
one of two consequences will follow. 
Either the annuity of the tenant will 
have to be reduced from £4 to £3 15s., 
which I should hail asa great boon, or 
else the county percentage which goes to 
local uses, either relief of rates or erec- 
tion of labourers’ cottages, will kave to 
be increased from 5s. to 10s. for every 
£100 lent under the Bill. 1 should 
prefer that the annuities of the tenants 
should be reduced, because I think the 
main interest of all classes in Ireland is 
to stimulate transactions under the Bill. 
At the same time if I were defeated in 
that I should be glad to see the relief 
given in the other direction; but I 
challenge my hon. and gallant Friend to 
say that in either case the acceptance of 
the Amendment would not be followed 
by a distinct advantage. 

(4.25.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I should like to 
know what would be the real nature of 
the Stock. One Stock will amount to 
£30,000,000, created from time to time, 
but all of the same kind, and redeemable 
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in 30 years. Is that so, or will there be 
a fresh Stock created, whenever a fresh 
purchase is effected, redeemable in 30 
years from the date of the purchase ? 
There is a difference according to the 
meaning attached to the language 
adopted. In the one case the purchasers, 
five or six years hence, will get paid ina 
Stock of somewhat less value than those 
who are paid immediately on the passing 
of the Act. On the other hand, if a new 
Stock is to be created, redeemable at the 
end of 30 years after purchase, there 
will be a creation of separate kinds of 
Stock in respect of which there will be 
different prices. Which of these two 
systems does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to adopt P 

(4.26.) Mr. GOSCHEN : It is intended 
that there shall be one Stock, and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will see 
how extremely important it is that there 
should be one Stock, so as to enable 
transactions to take place as between 
bankers and others. Ultimately it will 
be a large Stock, but for some time it 
may be a small one; but whatever 
arguments hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
may bring against it, everyone seems to 
me to agree that there should only be 
one Stock. I had not omitted to consider 
the question. The Stock may be higher 
or lower, but however that is it will 
adjust itself to the purchases. If it is 
lower the landlord will ask for more 
years’ purchase; if it is higher the 
tenant will have so many less years’ 
purchase. Our desire is that it shall be 
as near as possible at par. I cannot go 
beyond this and enter into prophecy, a 
responsibility which no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to undertake. 

(4.28.) Mr. W. E..GLADSTONE 
Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has now ex- 
plained to the House clearly what the 
character of this Stock is to be; and, 
unquestionably, as between the one 
alternative and the other, I should think 
he has taken the right one—but still one 
which lands him in enormous difficulties. 
The first difficulty that arises is this : The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of course, 
sees that the value of this Stock will 
vary according to the number of years 
for which the higher rate of interest has 
to run certain. Where it is to run 
certain for 30 years, the value of the 
Stock will be higher ; where it is to run 
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for 20,10, or 5 years the value of the 
Stock will be materially lower. The 
meaning of that is that the land- 
lords of Ireland are to receive for their 
property different rates of compensation 
from the State. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Not from the State, 
but from the tenant. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Stock 
in which the landlords are to be paid 
will be of different values in each 
succeeding year. It will be of a con- 
tinually descending value. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says it will 
not come from the State, but the tenant. 
What has the property of the tenant got 
to do with the Stock? Does the right 
hon. "Gentleman mean that the Land 
Commissioners, in fixing the number of 
years purchase that each estate is to be 
worth, are to take into view this sliding 
scale? The doctrine of the sliding 
scale is so perplexing and confusing that 
Ican hardly understand it to be the 
intention of the Government to adopt 
it. Are the Land Commissioners to 
say, “This estate would have been 
worth 18 years’ purchase if the landlord 
were to be paid in a Stock that had 30 
years to run at £2 15s. per cent.; but 
as he is only going to be paid in a Stock 
that has 15 years certain to run it is 
worth 20 years’ purchase.” The number 
of years’ purchase which an estate is 
worth ought to be governed by a fixed 
and certain standard, and ought to have 
no reference whatever to the change of 
interest. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Member for West Brad- 
ford has asked a question, and the 
answer has been given. The question 
does not arise on the Amendment whe- 
ther the reduction will be made 12 or 
30 years hence. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : The whole 
subject is a very difficult one, but I have 
no doubt that you are quite right. I 
think, however, that you will find that 
the result of this discussion will be to 
show that it ,is a mistake altogether to 
create these differences of Stock. If we 
are going to have these estates bought 
by the Irish occupiers, the only mode of 
proceeding is to give the landlords a 
Stock created in the way suggested b 
my right hon. Friend, or a Stock whic 
is equivalent to Corisols in the market, 
Whatever course may be pursued, I am 
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quite certain that there must be some 
time or other when this matter will 
have to be fully discussed, because it is 
most relevant to the purpose of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite must 
see that he has presented most serious 
dilemmas to the Committee, and has 
afforded no solution of them. 

Me. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian has suggested 
that the Government introduce a fresh 
complication in fixing, as he said, the 
price of purchase by the Land Commis- 
sioners. But the Land Commissioners 
do not fix the purchase at all; they 
merely ratify the purchases which are 
made 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There'is a 
standard of approval. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There is no standard 
whatever. All that the Commissioners 
haye to do is to see that the purchase is 
such that satisfactory security is obtained 
by the State. That ought not to be in 
any way regarded as applying to the 
number of years’ purchase, and all that 
the Commissioners have to look to is to 
see whether the security is sound. 

(4.34.) Sir W. HARCOURT: Surely 
the answer of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a fallacy., What is it that 
the Land Commissioners do? They 
determine what is a fair and safe 
bargain between the landlord and 
tenant. The number of years’ pur- 
chase as well as other matters will 
haye to be considered. Therefore, 
if, in consequence of the Stocks varying 
in price, the price agreed upon between 
the landlord and tenant varies, why, of 
course, the judgment of the Land Com- 
missioners is based upon that bargain so 
made, The main argument which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used with 
reference to the variation at future 
periods in the yalue of this Stock, cuts 
from under him the whole ground upon 
which he has based his objections to my 
right hon. Friend’s proposal. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was quite 
true ‘that this Stock at future times 
might vary in value, but that in time 
the parties would accommodate them- 
selves to that variation in value. If 
that be the case, why should they not 
accommodate themselves to the present 
value of Consols? Every argument, 


therefore, which the Chancellor of the 
hequer has used is in favour of the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 
All that part of the argument which 
relates to the creation of Stock to bear 
par value disappears, If the Stock is 
now at par value, it is quite plain that 
it might be something below par value 
next year. [‘‘ No, no,”] I do not under- 
stand the hon, Member saying “ No.” If 
the number of years for which the 
interest is granted affects the value of — 
the Stock, then, as the number of years 
diminish, the value of the Stock must 
diminish. I should have thought that 
anybody who understood the elements of 
the question would haye understood 
that. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian observes that it is a 
perpetually descending scale. [‘ No.”] 
There is no use in saying ‘‘ No.” The 
hon. Member might just as well say 
“No” to the proposition that twice two 
make four. It is quite plain, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
deny it, that 10 years hence the Stock 
must be of less value than it is now, 
because there will be only 20, instead of 
30, years’ value attaching to it, and so 
it will go on from time to time, and we 
will have, as the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian said, a sliding scale estab- 
lished. The argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is that all parties 
should accommodate themselves to the 
alteration in the value. Why should 
they not accommodate themselves to the 
value of Consols now? The whole 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is practically in support of the 
Amendment. ‘ 


(4.40.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 144; Noes 209. — (Div. List, 
No. 130.) 


*(4.51.) Mr. KEAY: The Amend- 
ment which I now propose to move is in 
line 16, 

To leave out from the word “‘after,’’ to the word 
‘“yedemption,” in line 20, inclusive, and insert 
‘< for the purpose of paying off the whole of the 
Land Stock at or before the expiration of the 
time at which the purchase annuities herein- 
after mentioned will cease.” 

The general object of this Amendment 
may be said to be of the same character 
as that of the last, namely, to endeavour 
to secure that the landlords do not get a 
Stock which will come to a premium, 
and thus injure the interests both of the 
British taxpayer and of the Irish tenant. 
The object of leaving out the words is to 
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prevent the landlords from obtaining an 
undue premium upon their Stock, com- 
pared with what is got by the general 
creditor. I object to the 30 years, and 
want to leave that provision out, because 
I am anxious that there should be 
prompt and immediate reduction of the 
liability on the British taxpayer, whom 
T want to see relieved as speedily as pos- 
sible. What I propose is that there 
should be, either by annual drawings or 
otherwise, a prompt aud early application 
of the Sinking Fund to the diminution 
of Stock. I do not know the object of 
the 30 years’ clause, unless it is to com- 
mand a premium on the Stock I have 
mentioned. I hold that the only object 
is to give the landlords at once 30 years’ 
enjoyment of the higher rate of interest 
of 22 per cent. If it is not for that 
purpose, what is it for? Judging from 
what has transpired in the Debate, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieves that in this 2$ Stock he has 
got a par Stock. He is: aiming ata 
par Stock, and that is why he is giving 
the enjoyment of this interest for 
30 years. But in order to ascertain the 
full significance of this 30 years’ clause, 
it must be read along with Clause 7, 
Sub-section 2, towards the end of the first 
part of the Bill. That clause provides 
that if the Land Stock should be, in the 
opinion of the landlord, undesirable, he 
may exchange it for Consols; and if he 
does not consider the exchange desirable 
he may stick to the 2? Stock. I hold 
that the benefit of the alternative is 
given to the landlord, and to the landlord 
alone, who will be in a position to enjoy 
the 2? Stock at a premium for 30 years. 
If the Stock is to remain on the border 
line of par, naturally it will be likely, 
as do other Stocks, sometimes to go below 
par. Why does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put in 30 years, then ? Surely 
to retain it at par the best way would be 
to make it redeemable at once, or within a 
year or two. ButI say the only reason 
that can be attached to its being made a 
30 years’ Stock is that it may have the 
capacity of going to a premium, other- 
wise the right hon. Gentleman would be 
very sorry indeed, for the sake of his 
landlord friends, to put in the 30 years 
clause, if he were frightened that the 
Stock would come toa discount. Now, 
the words proposed to be added by my 
Amendment simply secure that there is 
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a direction in the Bill that none of the 
Stock shall be left outstanding in the 
49th year. Ido not know whether the 
Government will consent to this, but I 
hope they will. All the annuities are to 
be paid into the Treasury in 49 years, 
and they furnish the interest at 2} per 
cent., and cease at the end of that period. 
That seems a very good reason for 
putting a direction into the Bill that 
the Stock itself shall be compulsorily 
paid off by the end of the 49th year, 
There is another argument, namely, that 
the Government themselves thought it 
necessary to put this very clause into 
the Land Purchase Bill of last year. I 
do not see how they can refuse to accept 
the Amendment, which is simply a 
copy of Clause 5, Sub-section 2, of their 
own Bill of last year. 


Amendment proposed, page 1, line 16, 
to leave ont from “ after,” to “ redemp- 
tion,” in line 20, inclusive, and insert— 

‘For the purpose of paying off the whole of 
the Land Stock at or before the expiration of 
the time at. which the purchase annuities 
hereinafter mentioned will cease.’’ — (dM. 
Keay.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘And after 30 years’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


(5.2.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The _ hon. 
Member has divided his Amendment 
into two parts— the words to be 
omitted and the words to be inserted. 
He wishes in the first place to omit 
words which settle the whole pfécess 
and method. by which the transaction 
shall take place. It is impossible to 
omit these words and to leave everything 
vague. In the next place, the hon. 
Member has put a sense upon the word 
“redeemable” which I do not think it 
will properly bear. ‘‘ Redeemable” 
means that the State has the power to 
redeem, but not that the State shall 
redeem. The hon. Member says that if 
the Stock is not redeemed in two years 
it must remain at par. Not at all. It 
depends upon whether it is likely to be 
redeemed or not. The State ought never 
to engage to redeem large sums at a 
certain date when it does not know pre- 
cisely how things may stand at that date. 
I do not think the hon. Member will object 
to my passing over in silertce that part of 
his argument which relates to the 30 
years, because after all it is only a modi- 
fication of the contention we have been 
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arguing over all the afternoon. I do not 
say there is much to object to in his 
words, but the whole tenour of the Bill 
is that the redemption will take place 
within 49 years, and, in the case of Stock 
above par, within 30 years. 

(5.4.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: The 
hon. Gentleman has used an argument 
which seems to me a strange one after 
the discussion we have had this after- 
noon. It is said that after a certain 
time these particular ear-marked an- 
nuities would be converted into Congols. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been fight- 
ing that point all the afternoon and 
telling us it was impossible to issue 
this Stock in the form of Consols be- 
cause he wants to keep it separate. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will ex- 
plain the discrepancy between his argu- 
ment and this provision of the Bill. 

(5.5.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was 
going to raise the same point. If it be 
the case that there is a provision in the 
Bill which will enable the Stock to be 
exchanged into Consols, what becomes 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Member 
will turn to Clause 7, Sub-section 2, he 
will see that, within limits fixed by the 
Treasury, there is power given to the 
National Debt Commissioners to take 
the Stock in lieu of Consols. That is 
totally different from putting the whole 
of this into Consols. If applications 
were made for the exchange of moderate 
‘amounts no doubt the National Debt 
Commissioners would exercise their 
option. 

(5.7.) Sm W. HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the question. We want to know what 
now becomes of the argument about 
keeping before the public this separate 
Stock. Supposing the National Debt 
Commissioners exchange any of this 
stock for Consols, pro tanto that amount 
disappears. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to ex- 
plain. It would not disappear at all, 
but the National Debt Commissioners 
would have so much less Consols and so 
much more Stock. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is “all per- 
sons” and not the National Debt Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Goschen 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: It is the National 
Debt Commissioners who are to have 
the power. It is not a power of 
cancelling Stock or changing one Stock 
for another, but a power of investment. 
The two Stocks will remain entirely 
separate. 

(5.8.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
We understood from the previous state- 
ments on the Bill that the landlord was 
to have no option of conversion into 
Consols. Now, if I understand it rightly, 
the case is different. The National 
Debt Commissioners will give Consols in 
exchange for the Stock created under 
this Bill when they find it agreeable to 
their own convenience, so that of course 
the landlord’s option becomes a qualified 
and conditional one. If I understand 
the matter rightly the National Debt 
Commissioners do not necessarily hold 
such large amounts of Consols as to have 
great quantities disposable forthe purpose 
of enabling landlords to exercise that 
option. Theréfore, it will have to be 
understood that it is not a free option 
but one qualified and conditional accord- 
ing to the state of the investments of 
the National Debt Commissioners. 


(5.10.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly correct. If 
Iam not out of order I will read the 
clause : 

‘¢ All persons, including the National Debt 
Commissioners, shall have the like power of 
investing in the Land Stock as they have in 
Consolidated Annuities, and the National Debt 
Commissioners shall also, within the limits 
fixed by the Treasury in communication with 
them, giveon application Consolidated Annui- 
ties in exchange for an equal nominal amount of 
the Guaranteed Land Stock.” 


That is to say, the Treasury may say, 
they will take £5,000,000 or £7,000,000 
of the Stock. Of course, for the State, 
it would be a good investment. I am 
glad to say the amount of Consols held 
by the National Debt Commissioners 
is extremely large—something like 
£60,000,000. This is a power that 
would be exercised with very great 
caution by any Government, but 
the probability is that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of theday will think it 
would be very desirable that a portion 
of this Stock should be held by the 
National Debt Commissioners. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Would the 
National Debt Commissioners have power 
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to sell this Stock like any other of their 
investments ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly. 

(5.12.) Sm W. HARCOURT: There 
is one question I should like to ask. 
The clause says— 

“The National Debt Commissioners shall 

also, within the limits fixed by the Treasury 
in communication with them, give on applica- 
tion Consolidated Annuities in exchange for an 
equal nominal amount of the Guaranteed Land 
Stock.”’ 
But who are they going to give it to? 
Who wants it, and why is the exchange 
going to be made ? I suppose the person 
who gives this Stock to the National 
Debt Commissioners and gets Consols in 
exchange for it expects to get some 
advantage. I do not understand what 
the nature of these transactions is. What 
is to be the interest of the persons who 
take part in these transactions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We are really dis- 
cussing Sub-section 2 of Clause 7; but I, 
will answer the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not know what the interest of the 
persons may be, but the matter amounts 
to this: that, considering that this Stock 
bears a guarantee of 2? per cent., the 
National Debt Commissioners can never 
do wrong in giving Consols in exchange 
for it. I think the clause shows the 
bona fides of the Government. It shows 
that we do not believe that this Stock 
will be so much above par. I submit, 
however, that any further discussion 
on the subject ought to be taken on 
Clause 7. 

(5.15.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would do well to try and shut out this 
discussion. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : It is quite irregu- 
' lar to go on discussing the meaning of 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 7. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Quite so, but 
the consideration of the words we are 
now on involves comparative considera- 
tion of the value of Consols and the 
value of the Land Stock. As I under- 
stand the Amendment refers to the 
paying off the whole of the Land Stock. 
The hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn 
proposes to leave out the 30 years; in 
other words he proposes that this shall 
not be a terminable or redeemable 
Stock. I submit that opens up to us 
comparative considerations of the two 
Stocks, 
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(5.16.) Mr. CHANCE: On the ques- 
tion of order, I should like to point out 
that ifthe Bill is allowed to stand as it 
is the Sinking Fund which would be 
created would, in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners, be applic- 
able to the redemption or purchase of 
any of the Government Stocks, but if 
the Amendrient is carried that Sinking 
Fund can only be applied to the re- 
demption of the Land Stock. If that is 
so, is it not relevant to consider which 
Stock would most properly ;be redeem- 
able, and whether the Committee would 
be wise or not in depriving the 
National Debt Commissioners of the 
power they wouid -have of using the 
Sinking Fund for the purpose—— 


Tot CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man has addressed the Committee under 
a complete misapprehension. 


*(5.17.) Mr. KEAY: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer isa very distinguished 
and experienced statesman, and he is 
also very ingenious; but I am sorry to 
say his ingenuity as practised towards 
myself is directed to not answering the 
main point of my Amendment. I pro- 
pose to leave out the 30 years. That is 
of course the gravamen of my Amend- 
ment, but the right hon. Gentleman 
stands up and says ‘‘ the hon. Gentle- 
man will excuse me for not saying any- 
thing about the 30 years,” and then goes 
on to refer to the very innocent words I 
proposed to substitute for the omission. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not put 
in the 30 years for the purpose of appre- 
ciating the landlords Stock, above par 
what was his object? I hold that even 
we, private Members, humble as we 
are, are entitled to have the clear 
gravamen of our Amendments re- 
plied to. He says there is no 
object in giving the landlords the 
enjoyment of this Stock for 30 years, 
because it will not go to a premium. 
It is very difficult for me to get replies 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
own mouth. I have already to day 
made him answer himself by quoting 
from his speech last year. I will make 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland answer 
him now by quoting from the speech 
the right hon. Gentleman made in bring- 
ing in the Bill of last year. On the 24th 
of March last year, the Chief Secretary 
said— 
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-‘* The second explanation is that the owners 

are to be repaid in Government Stock bearing 
2} interest not payable before 30 years.” 
Iam quoting from the Times: I have 
not the revised version of the speech in 
Hansard. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on— 

‘*This part of the Bill will be explained 
more fully by my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but he tells me that 
in his opinion such Stock is at least as good as 
Gonsols, and if any landlord is foolish enough 
to takea different view there is a provision in 
the Bill which obliges the National Debt Com- 
missioners to exchange Consols for the Stock.” 

(5.23.) Mr. GOSCHEN : I will reply 
at once. The hon. Gentleman says I 
have omitted to answer the point he 
raised with regard to the 30 years. I 
stated that the whole of the point which 
the House was discussing on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton was that 
this Stock would bear 2} per cent. for a 
longer period than Consols. Consols 
are at 23? per cent. for 14 years, and 
the whole point of the discussion on the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
turned upon the difference between the 
two periods. It is that difference which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fer Wolverhampton wishes to remove. 
The House has been debating that point 
the whole time, and has come to a con- 
clusion in favour of the provision in the 
Bill. Therefore, I thought that a refer- 


’ ence to that would be a sufficient answer 


to the hon. Gentleman opposite. With 
regard to the second point, I do not 
know how far the report quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman was full or accurate ; 
but I have no doubt it entirely confirms 
what I have stated. 

*Mr. KEAY: Is the House to under- 
stand that it is not the expectation of the 
right hon, Gentleman that this Stock 
will go toa premium? 

(5.26.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer leaves the matter 
at large as to whether in his judgment 
this Stock is a better or a worse Stock 
than the original Consolidated Stock he 
has converted. If it is a better Stock, 
why give the landlords more interest? 
If it is a worse Stock, then it is worse to 
get 22 per cent, than 24 per cent. In 
this matter the Government seem to me 
to be dancing on eggs. They do not 
know what position to take up. 

Mr. Keay 
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(5.28.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I thonght I 
-had made the pointas clear as possible. I 

look upon the two Stocks as very nearly 
identical in value, though I look upon 
one as rather superior to the other. 
The length of time given for the enjoy- 
ment of the 2? per cent. is in favour of 
the Land Stock, while, on the other 
hand, the fact that Consols have always 
been put on a separate footing and have 
always been higher than other Stock, 
reduces the difference between the two 
Stocks, and I believe, on the whole, that 
their values will be very nearly 
identical. When hon. Gentlemen ask 
me to prophesy what will be the precise 
value, that is a matter I cannot under- 
take. I will, however, venture to say 
that within three years there will not 
be any divergence in the prices of the 
two Stocks. It would be forcing the 
situation to ask me to prophesy what 
the value of the Stock will be. 
. Mr. LABOUCHERE: What I want 
to know is, will it be permissible at 
any time: to change Consols into this 
Stock ? 

(5.31.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
to give us some reason for this fancy 
of his, and he will do so if he is anxious 
to shorten the Debate. We have heard 


of fancy jfranchises, and he is now 


creating fancy Stocks. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not the question before the House. 
The question is whether this Stock 
is to be redeemable after 30 years, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of 1888, or whether it is to be re- 
deemable as soon as it has been created 
under a plan which the Amendment 
does not reveal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : It appears to me 
that the whole question of the redeem- 
ability of the Stock isinvolved. I can- 
not, for my part, object 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

(5.32.) Mr. SEXTON: -I hold that 
either this Amendment must be accepted 





or some identical provision be inserted . 


in the Bill later on. My hon. Friend’s 
proposal is that Parliament should indi- 
cate that the whole of the Stock issued 
is to be paid off within the period of the 
annuity. The whole of this financial 
scheme is founded upon an arrangement 
whereby after payment of interest to 
the stockholder 1 per cent. is reserved 
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for the formation of a Sinking Fund. 
The information we at present have as 
to the nature of this Sinking Fund is of 
a most meagre character, and I think 
the time has come when it should be 
supplemented. How soon, I may ask, 
will the 1 per cent. per annum enable 
the Government to redeem Stock; and 
if itis allowed to accumulate, will the 
Government be able at the end of 49 
years to redeem the whole of the Stock ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That is our cal- 
culation. 

Mr. SEXTON: LIassumed so. Then 
what is the actual intention of the 
Government? At what period do they 
intend to redeem the Stock ? They seem 
to bind themselves to nothing. The pro- 
visions of the Bill in this respect are 
very peculiar. The proviso is that 30 
years after the commencement, and not 
before, the Stock shall be redeemable. 
That is to say, the State must not redeem 
at all for 30 years. Why should the 
State be put under such an obligation? 
Why should the Government and this 
House now attempt to bind the State 
not to redeem the Stock for a period of 30 
years? Let us see how this Sinking Fund 
isto be created. First, there is the 1 per 
cent., and the purchaser’s assurance 
money. The average number of years’ 
purchase in Ireland is about 15, in- 
stead of 20, so that every purchaser 
will have to pay about a quarter 
more than he ought to in the first five 
years. The result will be that there 
will be a sum of about £1,500,000 lying 
idle. Why should it be idle for 30 years ? 
I do not see why that sum should 
not be devoted to the redemption of the 
advance. Why should the Government 
be bound not to redeem for 30 years? I 
believe that their real reason in this 
matter is that they want- the Stock to 
have an artificial value, so that the land- 
lords may sell it at a premium. We 
must resolutely oppose any proposal of 
that nature, and must secure that the 
Stock is redeemable as soon as it has 
been issued. I may point out that there 
is no provision making it obligatory on 
the Government ever to redeem the 
Stock. I can only add that the Govern- 
ment ought in this Bill to bind itself 
to put this Sinking Fund to its proper 
use. 

(5.36.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the 
hon. Member for West Belfast is in error 
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in saying that the insurance money will 
be applied to the Sinking Fund. It will 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. If he will refer to 
Sub-section 4, Clause 7, he will find the 
words “Sinking Fund, including pur- 
chasers’ insurance money.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; but that insu- 
rance money is not to be applied to the 
purposes for which the Sinking Fund is 
created. The Insurance Fund is part of 
the annuity. I doubt whether this is a 
proper occasion on which to explain the 
whole operation of the Sinking Fund. Tt 
has been considered wisest to leave to the 
State the freest possible hand in dealing 
with this Stock, in the interest of the 
State itself. I should have no strong 
objection to the insertion of words 
making it more clear that the State is 
absolutely bound to redeem, but we 
have thought it best to leave a free hand, 
and the Sinking Fund will be employed 
by the National Debt Commissioners in 
paying off the advance in the best 
manner possible. It must be remem- 
bered that a Stock with regard to which 
there was doubt as to how long it will go 
on paying 2? per cent. is not one which 
can be held by trustees at all. We wish 
to make this a Stock which can be held 
by ‘trustees, bankers and others, and 
I fear that a provision such as the hon. 
Member suggests would : disqualify it as 
an investment for permanent purposes. 
I will, however, consider the question of 
inserting words with regard to the 
paying off of the advance. 

(5.41.) Mr. SEXTON: I shall be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman will 
insert words which will place it beyond 
all doubt that the Sinking Fund shall be 
applied to the purposes for which it is 
proposed now to create it. 

(5.42.) Mr. MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): If it should 
occur that the Stock be worth 2 or 
3 premium in the market, would it not 
be well to reserve to the State the option 
of paying the landlords in cash instead 
of Stock, paying them, say, £100 in 
money instead of bonds to that 
amount ? 

#(5.43.) Mr. KEAY: Did I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to 
promise that he would insert words 
which will have practically the same 
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effect as is arrived at by the Amend- 
ment ? 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
From all I hear, it seems to me it would 
have been very much better for the 
Government to have borrowed the 
money in Consols and paid the land- 
lords in cash, for then we should not 
have had all this trouble about the 
varying value of the Stock, while it 
would have been made clear to the 
British taxpayer exactly what this 
experiment is costing him. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not relevant to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

(5.44.) Mr. CHANCE: I think there 
is one method of redemption to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
have no objection. He might allow the 
tenants to tender for Stock at nominal 
value and thereby extinguish their lia- 
bility for annual instalments. That 
surely would not interfere with the 
market value of the Stock. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Of course, anything 
which would lead in the direction of the 
redemption of the Stock would meet 
with the approbation of the Govern- 
ment. I believe there is an Amend- 
ment down which aims at the object 
suggested by the hon. Member, and 
which indicates some process of that 
kind, but I have not yet been able to 
understand exactly what is proposed. I 
do not see how it would work. 

(5.45.) Mr. CHANCE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has pointed out with 
some degree of force that the value of 
the Stock will be interfered with unless 
people are certain that they will get 
interest on it for a definite number of 
years, and he, therefore, objects to a 
proposal enabling the Stock to be re- 
deemed before 30 years have expired. 
My suggestion is this, that if a tenant 
owed £300 in a given year he should 
be allowed to go into the open market 
and purchase Stock to the nominal 
amount of his annuity and tender it to 
the Government in payment. That 
would practically extinguish the Stock 
without interfering with its market 
value. 

(5.46.) Mr. SEXTON: May I ask 
whether the Government are prepared 
to fix the redemption within a specified 
period? —- : 

Mr. Keay 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I should not like to 
say anything final as to the redemption 
until I have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the draftsman. As to the pro- 
posal that payment should be accepted 
in Stoek, I do not for the moment see 
any considerable objection, and I will 
consult my right hon. Friend as -to 
whether an Amendment of that kind 
will be acceptable. . Of course, if the 
Stock is below par it will pro tanto 
delay redemption. 

(5.47.) Mr. MONTAGU: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That subject is not relevant to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has certainly gone 
some way to meet our objection, The 
proposal of my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Kilkenny involved only a 
small operation, while that made by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast embodied 
much larger considerations. I think, 
in the interests of the country, we ought 
to have a definite answer on that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: On what point ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the Govern- 
ment bind themselves in the matter of 
the redemption? They seem to be pro- 
ceeding under the idea that they are 
sailing under the flag of the Ashbourne 
Act. That Act provided for an advance 
of £10,000,000, and when that sum has 
been re-paid the operation is entirely 
done with. You are, however, now 
using the framework of the Ashbourne 
Acts to involve the British taxpayers in 
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altogether new liabilities. {t is pro- 
posed that the Stock shall not be 
redeemed for 30 years, although 


£20,000,000 out of £30,000,000 may 
have been paid off. The money is 
during that period to be dammed up 
like a financial river, and will not go to 
redeem the Stock. The reason the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
for that is that he does not like to offer 
his friends, the Irish landlords, a Stock 
of precarious value, which this Stock 
will be if unascertained portions of it 
are subject to redemption at any moment. 
Of course, he does not say. that in so 
many words, but he hints at it. He 
says he will give the holder of the 
Stock an absolute guarantee of - non- 
extinguishment for 30 years. What in 
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the meantime is to become of the money 
which the tenants are re-paying? The 
whole thing hinges upon the proposal in 
Clause 7, by which the National Debt 
Commissioners and the Treasury—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Clause 7 has nothing to do with the 
point before the Committee. As I have 
already explained, the sole question is 
whether the Stock shall be redeemable 
at the end of 30 years under the Act of 
1888, or whether it shall be redeemable 
at once, in a method as yet unexplained. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I appreciate the 
point, Sir. My object is to prevent this 
money being dammed up in the pockets 
of the National Debt Commissioners, and 
to provide that there shall be some 
blood-letting arrangement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is clear to my 
mind, and I am sorry I cannot make it 
clear to other minds that the meaning 
a 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Well, I will drop 
that, and simply ask for a distinct state- 
ment from the Government as to when 
the Stock will be redeemed ? 

*(5.54.) Mr. KEAY: AsI understand 
the concession of the Government to be 
of a substantial nature, I am prepared 
to withdraw my Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There must be no 
misapprehension on this point. My 
observations were confined to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. I distinctly hold the view that 
the first £30,000,000 shall be paid off 
within the 49 years, but I cannot 
undertake that the re-issues shall be 
paid off within the same period. I pro- 
mise that words shall be placed in the 
Bill indicating that view. 

(5.55.) Mr. SEXTON: I agree that 
there must be no misunderstanding. 
It seems to me that the right hon. 
Gentleman is over cautious. He admits 
the 1 per eent. will enable all the 
advances to be redeemed within the 49 
years, but when we ask him to bind the 
State by this Act to redeem, he says he 
will consider the point. 

(5.56.)' Mr. GOSCHEN : I am anxious 
to safeguard myself. My promise is 
that. the intention of the Government 
that the original advance of £30,000,000 
shall be paid off in the 49 years, shall be 
indicated in the Bill. 
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(5.57.) Mr. SEXTON: That is 
sufficient. Of course, I did not expect 
the right hon. Gentleman to go further. 
He says he will see how this object can 
be secured, and that promise means he 
will do it. 

*(5.58.) Mr. KEAY: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman hardly under- 
stands his own Bill, for it provides for 
the possible cancelment of all Stocks 
when the annuities cease, as also did 
his Bill of‘ last year, from which my 
Amendment is taken. I do not see 
any difference between the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention and my wish 
as expressed in the Amendment. There- 
fore, I ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.0.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne): The Amendment I propose to 
move is the omission of the words— 
“ After 30 years from the commence- 
ment of this Act, and not before,” and 
subsequently I have an Amendment to 
omit the reference to the “National 
Debt Conversion Act, 1888.” So my 
proposition is that the clause should 
run— 

“Such Stock shall be a Capital Stock, con- 
sisting of annuities yielding dividends at the 
rate of £2 15s. per annum on the nominal 
amount of the capital, payable by~ equal half- 
yearly payments on June 1 and December 1, and 
shall be redeemable at par by yearly drawings 
to an amount equal to the capital value of the 
sinking fund for the same year.” 

There is, first, the intermediate Amend- 
ment to line 16, and these, I may say, 
are alternative proposals. There is some- 
thing to be said in favour of annual 
drawings, and without now entering 
upon a lengthened argument, I put for- 
ward the Amendment as it stands, and 
jt may be deemed worthy of discussion. 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, to 
leave out from the word “after” to the 
word “before,” in line 17 inclusive.— 
(Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought this was 
practically disposed of by the ' Debate 
we have had. We debated upon 
the last Amendment whether ' 30 years 
should stand, and I think we exhausted 
the arguments on both sides. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not quite caught my 
meaning. I do not wish to re-argue 
the question, which I am well aware 
has been discussed, as to whether 30 
years should remain or not, but to 
get rid of the limit and introduce the 
alternative proposal of a yearly drawing. 
As a financier, the right hon. Gentleman 
is well aware of the fact that national 
and foreign loans are frequently redeem- 
able in that manner. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I. did, in the 
previous discussion, address myself to 
the point. It is true the system to 
which the hon. Member refers is often 
applied to loans, but it is generally 
applied to other than first-class Stock, 
and uot to Stock that Trustees can 
invest in. Nothing can be worse for a 
Stock to invite investors than that 
it should be subject to redemption at 
uncertain intervals. If for no other reason 
Trustees would not avail themselves of 
Stock of this character because of the 
uncertainty and trouble possibly of re- 
investment of the funds under their care 
at short intervals. In no Stock of high 
class is this considered a desirable 
method of redemption. The plan the 
hon. Member has suggested would be of 
no advantage to the State, nor would it 
be of any advantage to stockholders 
themselves, and I trust the hon. Member 
may not think it necessary to press the 
Amendment. 


(6.5.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is be- 
cause of the mathematical precision with 
which the right hon. Gentleman puts 
his points that we have urged upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
should never have made this distinction 
between this Land Stock and Consols. 
I now ask the right hon. Gentleman— 
and the opportunity presents itself on 
this Amendment—to explain his position 
on this point, and why the distinction is 
made, and to defend the term of 30 years. 
We have observed the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s uneasiness whenever reference is 
made to the difference between this 
Stock and Consols ; but wé may ask him, 
why this term of 30 years? He has said, 
and no doubt his contention is correct, 
that if you have Stock redeemable at a 
moment’s notice, the precarious nature 
of that Stock reduces its value as an in- 
vestment ; but when you have funded 
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the Stock, why the provision of this term 
of 30 years? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is wandering wide of 
the Amendment before us. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not ‘siden 
to wander. I may say my mind remains. 
at anchor upon this point ; but I accept 
your ruling, Sir, that my observations 
are wide of the Amendment, and will 
not pursue the discussion. 

(6.6.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I admit 
the force of what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has said as to the position of 
Loans and Stocks in the market, and 
have no inclination to waste time with 
my suggéstion beyond saying that I 
should like to see it adopted in an ex- 
perimental transaction like this. In 
reference to the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I may say that I had 
not taken the view that this will be a 
first-class Stock, and I do not see any 
arrangement by which it could be made 
a first-class Stock. I should be sorry, 
indeed, for the Trustees and others who 
placed their investments in Stock of this 
kind based on a bogus security. How- 
ever, that is a question for the protégés 
of the right hon. Gentleman in time to 
come. I do not insist on the Amend- 
ment. I accept the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and ask leave to 
withdraw. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.9.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I presume 
I shall now be in order in moving my 
Amendment to leave out “thirty” and 
insert “ten,” and I am not aware that 
the ground of my Amendment has been 
covered by any discussion we have had 
already. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment, we are told, is to establish what 
they call a first-class Stock in which 
Trustees and bond fide investors may 
invest their money ; and to make it a 
first-class Stock it is placed in a position 
better than that of what is usually 
known as the best first-class Stock for 
Trustees, namely, Consols. So far as I 
can judge the effect of the proposal 
made by the Government, it is to give a 
higher rate of interest to this than is 
given to those who invest.in the ordinary 
and more or less depreciated Consols. In 
order, further, to protect their friends 
the landlords of Irelgnd, in order to give 


them the very best security in their. 
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power, they—to use a Stock Exchange 
slang expression—they “ bull” this Stock, 
raising it to an inflated value, and giving 
the holders the advantage of selling out 
at an inflated price. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now proposes that it 
shall be fixed—that is to say, that it shall 
not be redeemable until after 30 years 
from the commencement of this Act. 
Now, we have here two extremes. In 
my last Amendment the proposal for 
annual drawings was pronounced pre- 
carious and unsound for a_ first-class 
Stock, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer goes, I think, to the other extreme 


when he proposes that the redemption 
shall not be until after aterm of 30 
years. Between these two points of 
extreme there are, I daresay, many 
points of agreement. I hold that the 
term’of 30 years is too long, and that it 
is a long term I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will admit, and I now 
propose to limit the period to 10 
years, by way of an alternative for 
yearly drawings, the proposal I made 
just now. In fixing the term so high 
as 30 years the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is taking a measure which will 
undoubtedly inflate the Stock he is 
creating in a manner wholly unnecessary 
and unfair. Now, the proposal to which 
I invite the attention of the Committee 
is to substitute “ten” for “thirty ” and 
I shall be interested to hear: from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
there is any substantial objection to that 
proposal. If his objection is one of those 
of the same character as his last, 
possibly we may approach each other 
by some figure between 10 and 30, but 
I think that a shorter term than 30 
years is essential in the interest of the 
public. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out the word “thirty” and 
insert the word “ten.”—(Mr. Cony- 
beare.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘thirty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(6.15.). Mr. GOSCHEN: It is not 
probable that the whole of the 
£30,000,000 will be issued in two or 
three years, and if the period of issue 
were to approach five years then 
during five years the holders of the 
Stock would be uncertain what interest 
they were to receive. I notice with 
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Members that the Bill is likely to operate 
pretty fast, there being a disposition 
among landlords and tenants to avail 
themselves of the facilities the Bill 
offers. But still I think the period of 10 
years is much too short. 

(6.16.) Mr. CONYBEARE : I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
there is apprehension that the Bill will 
operate pretty fast and our constituents 
will be defrauded by the operation of 
the Bill. But let me explain that my 
proposal is that the issue of Stock should 
be divided into certain quantities, thus,: 
The right hon. Gentleman may want to 
issue, say, £10,000,000 this year, and 
perhaps another £2,000,000 in another 
year, and so on, and the time would run 
from the date of each issue. I do not 
say that provision is made for this in 
the Bill, but such provision could be 
readily made. I am not wedded to the 
term of 10 years; it may be a term of 
12 or 15 years or 20 years, but I do 
think that when, as was said last night, 
the object is to give the landlords good 
security at par, there should be an undue 
inflation of value by fixing this term of 
redemption at 30 years. However, I 
survey the question with indifference, 
and do not press the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
*(6.19.). Mr, KEAY: The Amend- 


ment I now have to move is that which 
appears at the end of the page at line 26. 
It is better, I think, that I should move 
the Amendment in the form I propose, 
because, so far as I know, other hon. 
Members may desire to introduce 
Amendments to the same line. I do 
not quite know what our Irish friends 
may say to my proposition, but, for my 
own part, I sse no reason to strike out 
the Guarantee Fund in this place. In 
the interests of the Imperial taxpayers 
we think it better to retain it, and that 
is why I move the Amendment. The 
object of it is simply to prevent the 
general assets of the taxpayers of this 
country from being pledged for the 
benefit of the Irish landlords, and it is 
also for the purpose of securing that the 
Land Stock which they receive will rest, 
as it ought to rest in our opinion, on 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself called in his speech of last.year 
“the network of securities provided im 
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the Bill.” 1 remember that he was 
very strong upon this point, for 
when he followed the right hon. Gentie- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian in 
Debate on the Second Reading he boasted 
that the great master of finance did not 
find himself able to attack this network 
of securities with which the Bill was sur- 
rounded. Now, if there is this excellent 
network of security I say why bring in 
the Consolidated Fund? It has been the 
standing boast from the Treasury Bench 
that this Guarantee Fund will in itself 
cover the whole of the advances 
under this Bill. Well, then, if these 
securities are sufficient, why, I say, bring 
in the Consolidated Fund? If, on the 
other hand, they are insufficient, what, 
then, becomes of the pronouncement 
that the British taxpayer incurs no 
risk whatever? Both of these pro- 
positions cannot be accepted ; either the 
public taxpayers have risk, or they 
have not. If they have not, why 
this additional security? Before I pro- 
ceed any further, perhaps I may be 
allowed to refer to a few words in the 
recommendation contained inthe Report 
of the Royal Commission, which reported 
upon the working of the Ashbourne Act 
in 1887, words, I think, very pregnant 
in the consideration of the Amendment 
which I propose. The Commissioners 
say— 

“Tt is clear from the evidence that the great 
majority of the small Irish tenants are not ina 
condition to meet the risk of fixed rents for so 
long a period as15 years. It would, therefore, 
be prudent without further delay to make pro- 
vision for revision at a shorter term than 15 

years. We therefore recommend that the term 
thould be shortened from 15 to 5 years.’’ 
Well, now, Iask what is the position of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who, having 
appointed this Commission, and having 
received its recommendation, yet in 
these days—I may almost say in these 
decades—of falling prices and falling 
agricultural values, forget altogether 
this recommendation of their own Com- 
mission, and now provide for fixed pay- 
ments for a period of 49 years? I do 
not want right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to suppose that I am founding my argu- 
ment on the figures of the old rents, 
as the Commission did. I know they 
will say—and they have a certain 
right to say—that they hope and 
believe that these annuities under this 


system are yery different from the rents of ! 
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which the Commissioners were speaking. 
I admit that the immediate necessity of 
revision may disappear, yet the principle, 
which the Royal Commission says is 
enforced by the evidence, is equally ap- 
plicable to the present case, that 
principle being that it is impossible for 
the tenant to accept a fixed rent which 
he may not be able to sustain in 
case of a fall in value. There has, 
indeed, now been added an additional 
and enormous risk to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, inasmuch as this Bill 
deliberately provides for the whole- 
sale overvaluing of the holdings. The 
Bill is apparently framed for the purpose 
of providing that the tenant be steeped in 
insolvency. Who would ever capitalise 
the gross value of a lease, or of any © 
fixed property, as is done here, if 
he wanted the buyer to remain. sol- 
vent? Suppose one of the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench were 
going to buy an advowson, and the 
price was to be 25 years’ purchase. 
He would not agree to pay 25 
years’ purchase of the gross value 
of the benefice, but would first deduct 
the outgoings, say for the salary of 
a curate, and then capitalise the net 
income of the benefice. This Bill is 
absolutely unique in proposing to capi- 
talise the gross value instead of the net 
value of the holdings, and I say that an 
enormous additional risk is being placed 
on the Consolidated Fund by this means. 
We are, fortunately, indebted to the 
Government for having—iardily, it is 
true—provided a Return of a most 
interesting character, as elucidating 
this important matter. I refer to Re- 
turn No. 47 of the present year. It 
must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the whole of the sales effected 
under the Ashbourne Acts have been 
at fn average of 19 years’ purchase of 
the valuation. Of course, the great 
majority of the tenants have been suc- 
cessful up to the present in paying their 
instalments. But what about the de- 
faulters? The Return shows the num- 
ber of them, and the ruinons. annuities 
which have been saddled on them in 
consequence of the extortionate prices at 
which they have been compelled to pur- 
chase their holdings. I have averaged the 
whole, and find they have paid not 19, but 
25 years’, purchase. The lesson we must 
draw from this is that the deliberate 
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overvaluing of holdings and the 
deliberate misguiding of the Com- 
missioners as regards overvaluing, has 
the effect of making the tenant bankrupt 
and consequently of largely increasing 
the risks which come on the Consolidated 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary will remember having 
produced to the House in his first speech 
a statement which was certainly very 
clear and much appreciated by the House, 
in which he took £100 as the ideal of 
rental, and said that the £100 would 
come down to £68 under the scheme of 
this Bill. When we look at what ims 
actually taken place with the defaulters, 
what do we find? We find that the 
defaulting tenants have been charged 
25 years’ purchase of their holdings, and 
have, therefore, had to pay a 4 per cent. 
instalment on 25 years’. purchase, which 
is equal to the whole of the Poor Law 
valuation of the holdings. This means 
that these poor tenants, instead of having 
had their £100 reduced to £68, could 
have had it reduced in the Land Court 
to £80, but by purchasing instead of 
going into the Land Court have had 
what would have been a judicial rent of 
£80 raised to £100 for 49 years. I do 
not wonder that these men are bankrupt. 
The deliberate capitalising of the gross 
value of the holding, instead of the net 
value, has the effect of almost ensuring 
their being placed in financial difficulties. 
IT am very anxious to know by what 
method the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary can explain how the 
advance out of the Consolidated Fund 
to pay the dividends and the Sinking 
Fund payments can possibly be, as it 
is termed in the Bill, a “temporary 
advance.” The provision is that the 
dividends and payments to the Sinking 
Fund shall be paid out of the Land 
Purchase Account; and if it is insuffi- 
cient shall, to the extent of the 
deficiency, be paid as a “temporary 
advance” out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and every such advance shall be 
repaid out of the Guarantee I'und. 
I have no hesitation in saying that as 
the different Amendments come up I 
shall succeed in demonstrating that this 
clause simply directs that an impossi- 
bility be done. A‘ temporary advance ” 
must, of course, imply that the 
Guarantee Fund had the coin, or in a 
short time would have the coin, in it for 
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the purpose of repaying to the Con- 
solidated Fund the whole of the divi- 
dends and Sinking Fund payments to be 
created by, the Bill. I say that even 
if the Guarantee Fund succeeded at any 
time in paying off one year’s instalment 
rendered necessary by default, the re- 
sult would be that the income of Ireland 
would be correspondingly diminished by 
the denial of Imperial grants and con- 
tributions, and that would tend to cause 
a recurrence of the default in the follow- 
ing year. But there is a stronger 
argument. If the Guarantee Fund fails 
to pay up, the temporary advance be- 
comes more or less permanent, and the 
Guarantee Fund can be shown to be 
absolutely, arithmetically, unable to pay 
up to the Consolidated Fund what is 
temporarily advanced until after an 
enormous lapse of time, and until an 
enormous amount of debt has accumu- 
lated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
replying toa question I put to him in 
December, laid great stress on the 
alleged temporary character of the ad- 
vance from the Consolidated Fund, 
and he even somewhat lost his temper, 
and accused me of “suppressing the fact 
that the Consolidated Fund is at once 
recouped by the Guarantee Fund.” But 
I say that the whole of the Guarantee 
Fund is positively insufficient, and, 
therefore, it is impossible that the Con- 
solidated Fund can have its advances at 
once recouped, as stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. How can the Guaran- 
tee Fund at once recoup when it has not 
the coin in it todo so? Let us look at 
the figures in the Return presented at the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford and myself, show- 
ing the operation of the Sinking Fund. 
This Return was not all I wanted. For 
some reason best known to himself 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
confined it to 30 years, and has 
not carried it to 49 years as I desired. 
But it shows that on the 30th year the 
annuities due from the tenants amount 
to £1,845,000. But the whole income 
of the Guarantee Fund for each year it 
is’‘also shown will amount to £1,200,000 
only. The right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Return, therefore, shows a deficit at once 
for that single year of £645,000. What 
does this clause in the Bill say? Why, 
that the difference, which will _ be 
£645,000 on this one year alone, is to 
X 2 
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be “temporarily advanced” from the 
Consolidated Fund. Now, suppose that 
the whole of the £1,200,000, which 
constitutes the income of the Guarantee 
Fund, is got in. I will not enter into 
the difficulty of realising the Guarantee 
Fund and of denying the Contingent 
portion’s contributions to Ireland. I 
take it all as cash, and I say the right 
hon. Gentleman will exhaust his 
Guarantee Fund. He will havea deficit 
which the Consolidated Fund will make 

Then how is the “temporary ad- 
vance” to be recouped? It cannot be 
done by taking the next year’s £1,200,000; 
assuming always that there is a default, 
for that will not only all go but the next 
year’s deficit will in its turn appear to 
the extent of £660,000, and so on 
every year. Thus, deficits will go on 
accumulating year by year in the Con- 
solidated Fund, although you sweep off 
the whole Guarantee Fund every year, 
and, as a result, at the end of 
49 years you will have £13,000,000 
or £16,000,000 that has been advanced 
out of the Consolidated Fund for a 
period of 19 years. I want to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman considers that 
to be a “temporary advance”? I want to 
know where the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his reply to me come in—the 
words in which he said I had suppressed 
the fact that the Consolidated Fund was 
at once recouped? Nineteen years is 
surely a long time for recoupment not to 
have been begun. The fact is, the Go- 
vernment have solved an extraordinary 
hydrostatic problem. There is an old 
saying that you cannot put a quart of 
water into a pint pot, but the Go- 
vernment have enormously powerful 
hydraulic machinery at their com- 
mand. They have actually succeeded 
in putting the quart of water into the 
pint pot; and not only so, but the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
showed that they are just preparing by 
this Bill to take it out again. All I 
have got to say is this: that the network 
of securities of the right hon. Gentleman 
will be proved to be only a network in 
the sense that it is full of holes. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 


make his report to the House. 
Mr. Keay 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) (SALARIES, &c.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Question again proposed, 

‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any Salaries, remuneration, and ex- 
penses, which may become payable under any’ 
Act of the present Session to amend the Pro- 


cedure in regard to Private Bills relating to 
Scotland.’’—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN WRITS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL {LORDS].—(No.272:) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 189.) 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


EVENING SITTING. 


MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 
RESOLUTION. 

(9.0.) Mr. ARTHUR DYKE 
ACLAND (York, W.R., Rotherham) : 
In rising to move the Motion which 
stands in my name on the Paper, I'think 
I shall be right in saying that the House 
will not think it unreasonable that, after 
three years’ working of the Local Go- 
vernment Act, it should once more 
consider the question how Local 
Government in our rural districts, 
that part of Local Government still 
the most incomplete, the most unsatis- 
factory, stands at the present time. I 
am not going to spend any lengthened 
time in speaking of the chaos and com- 
plication of Local Government in rural 
districts. I think that the whole of that 
subject is well known and well under- 
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stood, and I will only say that after 
three years’ promises in three successive 
Queen’s Speeches of a District Councils 
Bill, the anxiety of the country for such 
a Bill, which will give some further 
measure of reform in the matter of Local 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, and other 
authorities, is certainly growing every 
day. I can testify, and I am sure many 
north-country Members can' testify to the 
fact, that dissatisfaction as to Local Board 
elections and the election of Boards of 
Guardians, and the manner in which 
these elections are carried out, is in- 
creasing and growing constantly. It is 
one of those matters our constituents are 
constantly bringing before us in a great 
variety of ways. They ask why, when 
they vote for a member of a Town 
Council or a» Member of Parliament 
under a simple straightforward method 
why they should be condemned to an 
antiquated and unreasonable method in 
these local elections for Local Boards and 
Boards of Guardians, where still the 
plural vote obtains, with a property 
qualification vote and the voting paper 
method, all profoundly annoying to 
people in populous districts. Now I 
have confined my Motion to rural 
districts because the problem there 
has a distinct aspect, and because I 
think that even town Members are 
brought to realise that the country 
question, the rural question, the state of 
the inhabitants of villages, and the kind 
of life they lead there, are matters of 
great importance to dwellers in towns 
as well as to those who live in the 
country. I hope my Motion in its 
wording is sufficiently clear, and I am 
somewhat surprised at the Amendment 
my hon. Friend the Member for Somer- 
set proposes. Ihave nota word to say 
against District Councils. District 
Councils were in the Bill of 1888, that 
part of the Bill which had to be dropped. 
In my opinion, District Councils which 
shalldo more than the Bill proposed 
they should do, and in the same way in 
some districts, though in some respects 


differing, in which the Boards of 


Guardians shall be merged, will be neces- 
sary for sanitary and Poor Law purposes 
for a long time to come. But what the 
upshot of my proposal comes to is this— 
that, the next time a Local Government 
Bill is brought in, whether you call it a 
District Councils Bill or whatever other 
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name you give to it, it must be funda- 
mentally of a different character from 
that part of the Bill of 1888, which we 
may call the District Councils’ portion of 
that Bill. The District Councils’ portion 
of that Bill, what did itdo? It practi- 
cally wiped out the parish. Many of those 
powers which, though not much in work- 
ing, still exist as belonging to the parish, 
that Bill proposed to transfer to District 
Councils, and the Bill did nothing what- 
ever to bring back any life into the 
parish or to reform the Vestry, and practi- 
cally itignored theparish altogether. Now 
I say,if my Motion beaccepted to-night, it 
would mean a fundamental change from 
the position in the Government Bill of 
three years ago. In my opinion, it is 
fundamental. You may say, after all, 
that the Vestry and the parish are very 
small matters, and they may be small 
matters, I know, but they may also lead 
to valuable local work and education in 
citizenship which in your little villages 
may, though it be a humble position, 
comparatively, be of very large educa- 
tional value indeed. After all, what are 
the principles of Local Government, and 
the objects of Local Government, but 
the drawing out of local patriotism? It 
is not a question of poring over maps in 
an office, of sub-dividing areas and 
settling unions that they may be of the 
same size, or multiples of units nearly of 
the same size ; nothing of the sort; we 
do not deal with great towns in that 
way. A great town grows from a small 
one, and we do not propose to split it in 
half. We give it the same Local 
Government whether it has 20,000 or 
300,000 or 400,000 inhabitants. Nobody 
dreams of making any separation or 
division of the town grown from a small 
to a large size. In the same sort of 
way we must look to the question of 
Local Government in rural districts, not 
as a question of numbers but of interest- 
ing people in their own parish, large or 
small. I know that some of these 
parishes are small. The parishes I refer 
to, of course, are civil parishes. I am not 
concerned with ecclesiastical matters to- 
night. The parish is one of the most 
ancient institutions in the country, and 
it is rather remarkable that the Conser- 
vative Party should do anything to ex- 
punge from our midst the parish, the old 
township around which associations have 
gathered. Not so very long ago, there 
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really was some parish life in the coun- 
try. But by degrees, and for various rea- 
sons, village government dwindled to 
nothing worthy of the name, and gradu- 
ally died out. I believe the time has 
come when we ought to revive it, and 
I believe there is a strong feeling among 
the inhabitants that they are capable of 
managing their own affairs if we give 
them an opportunity of doing so in their 
own way. Now the stock argument, 
which I dare say we shall hear more 
than once to-night, against doing any- 
thing for the parish, is that many of the 
parishes are so small. I shall be told, 
I dare say, that there are 6,000 parishes, 
with under 3,000 population. I quite 
admit this,and some of these parishes 
must be merged in those around and be- 
come larger parishes. But that does not 
affect the Motion. There are, I know, 
parishes so small that there is no strong 
feeling in connection with them. I am 
reminded of a friend of mine talking to 
a farmer in Wiltshire, and who asked 
how he stood in his relation to the parish, 
and the farmer replied he held land-in 
two parishes, that he was made overseer 
in one of these parishes, but no Vestry 
had been called during four years, and 
it was not necessary ; and in the other 
parish he generally sat on a stile and 
talked over matters with the overseer 
and settled them every Easter ; so prac- 
tically government in either parish was 
pretty much the same. An hon. friend 
of mine, who is a Member of this House, 
tells me he is one in a parish of 
25 in population, and he tells me 
that he and two of his friends take 
turns in the office of overseer, and 
appoint an assistant overseer to do the 
work, Well, of course, parishes of 
that sort might well have been merged 
long ago, and not of such do I speak. 
What I say is that though there may be 
great difficulties in these boundary 
questions you have no right to sacrifice 
the interests of the larger parishes to 
the interests of the small. I am quite 
aware that there are parishes in Norfolk 
and in other counties where difficulties 
may arise, and it may be difficult to 
merge parishes with rural claims. But 
it is a question for the County Council 
to deal with. Each County Council 


knows its own county well, and can 

adjust boundaries and amalgamations, as 

the Local Government Board will never 
Mr. Arthur Dyke Acland 
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be able to do. I have looked into this 
question, and I find that in Wiltshire 
there are 10,000 people in little parishes 
of populations below 200, and 150,000 
in parishes of ‘populations from 250 
to 4,000. These first parishes are 
small, but why, therefore, should we 
sacrifice the interests of the 150,000 
for the 10,000, and of a  popula- 
tion say of 10,000,000 in the rural dis- 
tricts? Now,,my Motion first of all 
speaks of reformed Vestries; but, of 
course, the name is a matter of small 
importance. Some of my friends think 
that the word Vestry so much stinks in 
the nostrils of some people, because as 
an institution it has so long remained 
effete and non-efficient; that it would be 
better to do away with the word. Well, 
they may be called open parish meetings, 
or any other name would do as well, but 
I like the name of Vestry as well- 
known to the rural population ; it 
has a meaning to them; and at 
any rate I wish to see a complete 
and effectual reform. Why it is asked 
by some, have Vestries, if you are to 
have District Councils? Well, it is a 
very important matter I think that you 
should have the opportunity of an 
annual open meeting of the parishioners, 
where all may meet. I think those town 
meetings of which we often hear as 
being held in American towns, and 
which are sometimes summoned by the 
Mayor in English towns, are very useful 
means for the discussion of questions of 
local interest. The reason why towns 
meetings are so difficult in towns is be- 
cause the population is so large; but in 
proportion as there is less to interest, 
less to excite, less to occupy the attention 
of our country people, in proportion as the 
people’s life is dull and dreary, and the 
means of entertainment are fewer, so in 
proportion also, ought you to give every 
opportunity to the villagers to meet in 
gatherings which would be the ‘subject 
of considerable interest to them. I 
would say, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said 20 years ago— 

*‘You ought to give every opportunity 
for these town meetings, and make every 
reasonable provision for 10 or 20, or whatever 
larger number of ratepayers you think right, to 


ummon open public meetings, for the discussions 
of matters which concern the inhabitants.” 


An Instruction was moved in 1888 that 
provision should be inserted in the Local 
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Government Bill to reform the Vestries. 
That proposal was defeated by the Go- 
vernment at that time. The whole of the 
Vestry Law is ina very chaotic state, 
and on some points there is a good deal 
of obscurity. The powers of summoning 
the Vestry are extremely limited. The 
powers of giving notice of business at 
Vestries are also extremely limited. The 
Chairman of the Vestry cannot be 
selected by the people, the plural vote 
arrangements are extremely unsatis- 
factory, and there is no adequate power 
of adjourning the meeting—each meet- 
is complete in itself—and when attempts 
are made to alter the time of meeting, 
they constantly prove ineffectual. The 
principle of one man one vote should 
prevail in all Vestry meetings, in all 
polls; the plural vote should be 
abolished, the people should choose their 
own Chairman, and in country villages 
there should be full right and oppor- 
tunity of always meeting in the evening, 
which is the only time when the labourers 
can attend. Some of these changes 
would be perfectly simple. You could 
incorporate the Vestry, as the-hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby proposed to. do :in. his 
Parish Councils Bill of last. jyear. 
You could arrange for deliberations, 
for resolutions which might | initiate 
important reforms, 
gatherings which would back the 
Parish Council in their action, which 
would criticise the action of other 
authorities if they thought it injured in 
any way the interests of the parish. 
What is the Vestry as it stands at the 
present time in a good many parishes ? 
I have here a Vestry notice which was 
hanging on some church door only a week 
or two ago. This is the notice— 


‘* The inhabitants” — 
it is a parish of 700 or 800 people— 


‘* are requested to take notice that a meeting in 
Vestry will be held for the nomination of over- 
seers and for the election of way wardens. It 
will be held on the 24th of March, at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, at the ‘Crown’” 

—the “ Crown” is a public house. If that 
is English Local Government in rural 
districts it isa very unsatisfactory thing. 
It would have been much better to say 
that “the five farmers and the one par- 
son, and the five publicans”—for there 
are five publicans in this parish—“ and 
the six tradespeople, and one or two 
other persons who may possibly come at 
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1l/o’clock in the forenoon are here 

invited, and that the 120 ory 130 
labourers and artisans in the parish why 
cannot possibly come at 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon are asked to take notice that 
the meeting is to be at a time when 
it is well-known they cannot possibly 
attend.” We have many indications that 
the people are anxious to take advantage 
of the Vestry, incomplete and insufficient 
as it is. I heard the other day of a 
Vestry meeting in a northern county. 
About 9 or 10 people had been in the 
habit of attending it, but it so happened 
that recently a School Board has been 
started in the parish, and School Board 
matters had stirred up the people to take 
some interest in their own parish con- 
cerns. The people said “ we will go to 
the Vestry.” The Vestry meeting was 
held in a public house. The room was 
not a large one, and the labourers 
and other people crowded in till the 
public house people were greatly upset 
lest their best parlour would be turned 
topsy - turvy. That is a warning 
against holding meetings in public 
houses, which I am glad to say 1 do 
‘not think is at all a common practice. 
|A friend in my own constituency wrote 
‘to me recently to say that. two years 
'ago.amajority of the working men from 
his spanish, who live in the parish but 
work dn, the town, lost half a day to 
attend the Vestry meeting and see if 
they could not get the time altered 
from 4 to,7 p.m. A resolution was 
passed. by a very large majority that the 
time should be so altered, but in the 
face of the resolution every meeting 
since had been called for 4 o'clock. 
There is no redress for anything of that 
sort. There isa little parish in Wales 
where there is a School Committee of a 
National Church School, of which the 
clergyman is the Chairman, and nearly 
all the other members of the Committee 
are Nonconformists. The Committee, 
of which I happen to be Secretary, work 
harmoniously. One of the first things 
this Committee discovered was that the 
school attendance officer, who lives 
several miles away, was doing nothing 
whatever to get the children to school. 
His pay was £25, equivalent to 1d. in the 
£1, The Committee sent a deputation to 
the governors, who referred the matter 


to the Vestry, thinking no doubt that 





the Vestry meeting would be attended 
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by very few people. What happened ? 
The Vestry meeting was lield in the 
National School, and I am told the 


proceedings were rather lively. It 
was resolved that the work of 
the school attendance officer had 


not been done satisfactorily, and it 
was suggested that he should appoint a 
deputy and pay him out of his own 
salary. And then it was resolved to ask 
the School Attendance Committee to 
present a balance-sheet each year. Since 
the meeting, the attendance of the 
children has enormously improved, and 
the parties concerned have begun to get 
frightened of the parishioners. I am 
glad to know that some clergymen are 
holding Vestry meetings in the evening, 
and are encouraging the people to elect 
their own Parochial Council. One 
clergyman writes, that he thinks the 
labourers ought to be represented on 
this Council in the proportion of three to 
one of any other class. Then he says 
he has a Voluntary School Board elected 
on the same principle, and adds, that 
whatever else it does it disarms jealousy 
and suspicion, and produces more or less 
confidence all round. Why should we 
not emphasise such a state of things by 
making it a legal and proper process 
which should be gone through in every 
parish, whether the authorities that be 
like it or not? I now pass to the 
question of Parish Councils. I hold that 
in every parish of reasonable size a 
Parish Council, the members of which 
might vary in proportion to the number 
of the inhabitants, should be elected. It 
should be elected by ballot, and on a 
thoroughly popular basis. Such a 
Council should have administrative 
powers over matters which purely con- 
cern parishes. It should have the ad- 
ministration of the charities, of the 
allotments which are granted under the 
Allotment Act ; it should have powers of 
control over public buildings, free libra- 
ries, common lands and footpaths. Then 
I think it might very reasonably, in some 
cases, be entrusted with limited sanitary 
powers ; and besides all this, it would 
have its eyes open to a great many 
things which are wanted in the parish. 
It could call the Vestry together, and 
could appear with authority before the 
District or County Council. Amongst 
other matters it would be able to show 
and prove whether compulsory powers 
Mr. Arthur Dyke Acland 
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were wanted for the purchase of land or 
for the leasing of land for any public 
purpose—either for allotments, or small 
holdings, or for public buildings, village 
halls, or in some cases for dwellings. I 
consider that this question of dwellings 
and the security of tenure lies at the 
very root of all progress in a great many 
of our villages. I have present to my 
mind the case of a man living three or 
four miles outside a large town. He 
works in the town and goes backwards 
and forwards every day. His idea was 
that some day or other he would get 
around his house a piece of land as a 
vegetable garden, give up his town work . 
and devote himself to country life. The 
man organised the flower shows in all 
the parishes around, and is one of the 
foremost men in the district. He has 
just got a month’s notice to quit his 
house in order to make room for a second 
or third gamekeeper the landlord is 
going to engage. Ido not complain of 
that, but this man, to my knowledge, is 
being driven into the town. He knows 
perfectly well that none of the chief 
landlords there would dream for a 
moment of giving him a piece of freehold. 
Mr. Fife in his evidence before the Town 
Holdings Committee mentions cases 
in which the landlord refused to give 
one bit of freehold. I say that noSmall 
Holdings Bill, or any other Bill, which 
has not some kind of compulsory power 
behind it, will do any good whatever to 
the United Kingdom. Well, there isthe 
question of education. I quite admit 
that the little parish School Boards, as 
we have them now, are not satisfactory. 
In England, at any rate, however things 
may be in Scotland, where there is a 
stronger feeling in favour of education, 
our rural districts will not be effectually 
organised until we have district School 
Boards embracing a number of parishes, 
with a view to providing higher and 
evening instruction for the children in 
the upper standards. At the same time 
there must be strong management, and 
if we have, as’ we ought to have, the 
schools under popular control, the parish 
Council will be well represented on such 
a body. There is a growing interest 
throughout the country on this matter 
of organised village management. I 
believe, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that when people learn lessons of asso- 
ciation and lessons of responsibility a 
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good many other things will follow. 
They will learn to develop the principle 
of association for their own interest in a 
way they have never hitherto learnt. I 
hope we shall see the great co-operative 
movement so successfully carried on in 
many towns introduced in the villages, 
where no facility is now given for the 
acquisition of freeholds for co-operative 
purposes. In many towns in the North 
of England they are a matter of course. 
The movement could not be success- 
fully carried on without it. I hope 
we shall see the introduction of 
such co-operative societies as one I know. 
There is one society with which I am 
acquainted in a large district where 
something like 700 members, all work- 
ing people, receive over their own 
counter £18,000 or £20,000 a year, of 
which they save £2,000 to put back 
into their own pockets; and for a 
labourer’s wife, whose husband does not 
earn more than 15s. a week, to receive 
back £6 of her own, made by her own 
society, and not given her by any one 
else, is important as a lesson in self-help. 
I hope these methods of association will 
lead them to appreciate the value of a 
Trades’ Union for the agricultural dis- 
tricts. In my opinion the successful 
development of an agricultural Trades’ 
Union throughout the South Kast and 
middle of England would be one of the 
best possible things for the agricultural 
labourer. I do not know why, but for 
some reason this has been looked at 
askance by some who would not hesitate 
to tell the town labourers that they 
have to thank ‘Trades’ Unions for the 
progress they have made. I hope the 
agricultural labourers will learn the 
lesson which has been so beneficial to 
their brethren in the towns, and which 
has made them what they are. I hopemy 
Motion is thoroughly clear. I have only 
been able to sketch my views in support 
of it in broad outline. I do not exclude 
District Councils ; but when a District 
Councils Bill is brought in it will be 
utterly unsatisfactory unless it contains, 
as part and parcel of the Bill, these 
powers given to Vestries and Parish 
Councils. As I understand my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment, part of which 
seems to me to refer to urban districts, 
it is merely a benevolent and pious 
opinion that District Councils are wanted. 
We said that long ago, and we have asked 
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the Government for it, over and over, 
again. District Councils have been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech for 
three successive Sessions, and therefore 
I should not have thought my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment was particularly 
necessary. In a Tory leaflet which I 
hold in my hand, and which was printed. 
at Birmingham, it is said that some 
parishes are too large and some too 
small for Parish Councils; that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government proposes to create 
District Councils elected by the house 
holders, which will take over the duties 
of Boards of Guardians—that is new 
to me, for it was not in the Bill of 
1888—and which will have power to 
look after labourers’ cottages, establish 
libraries, repair the roads, and attend to 
many other matters. The leaflet goes 
on to say that they would have carried 
their proposals into practical effect be- 
fore now but for Radical obstruction. 
I do not complain of that, for I suppose 
the writers of these leaflets have general 
instructions to fill up any blank spaces 
with ‘Radical obstruction.” If there 
is one subject on which the Radicals 
never offered any obstruction it is 
District Councils, and if the Govern- 
ment had introduced a Bill dealing with 
that subject, instead of their attempt at 
temperance reform last year, they would 
not have had the slightest difficulty 
in bringing it to a successful issue. 
I think I know the views of some of my 
Tory friends in rural districts on this 
subject, and I believe they will strongly 
protest against Tom, Jack or Harry 
having an equal voice with themselves 
on parochial affairs. For my own part, I 
am sure that by degrees, they may be 
slow degrees—-when Local Government 
has died out it cannot be revived in a 
day—lI am quite sure we shall find our 
village people worthy of a trust of this 
sort. We shall be able to give those who 
must leave the villages, many of them 
strong, vigorous, enterprising men, 2 
better knowledge of Local Government 
than they have at present; we shall 
accustom them to a sense of public re- 
sponsibility—and as to those who remain 
behind, we shall be able to brighten their 
lives and give them a sort of education 
they have never had before. The process 
may be slow, but we must be patient 
with people who have had so few chances, 
though, for my own part,I do not believe 
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if any speedy cure for the grave diffi- 
culties and hopelessness which beset 
much of our village life, due to a great 
variety of causes. The House of Com- 
mons can, by the means I have indicated, 
provide a training school in public re- 
sponsibility and self-government at the 
very door of the people. Every example 
of such efforts in other countries shows 
they are almost invariably attended with 
success. It is in order to grant these 
responsibilities, to provide that kind of 
tfaining in citizenship of which I have 
spoken, that I think we may heartily and 
earnestly ask the House of Commons to 
pass the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) : I beg to second the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, no mea- 
sure of Local Government for the rural districts 
of England and Wales will be satisfactory 
which does not provide for the reform of Vestries 
and the establishment of Parish Councils, so as 
to secure to the inhabitants of country villages 
a reasonable share in the management of their 
own affairs.”’—(Mr. Arthur Acland.) 


*(9.44.) Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.): There was a great deal in the ex- 
cellent speech of the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution with which I 
cordially agree. When I first saw this 
Motion on the Paper, drawing attention 
to the unsatisfactory position of Local 
Government in rural districts, I sincerely 
hoped that I should have the pleasure of 
supporting him. I thoroughly agree 
with him that it is unsatisfactory, and I 
am certainly not one whit behind him 
in wishing for its speedy reform. But 
I have two very strong objections to his 
Resolution in its present form. I object 
to it because it is a negative Resolution 
—a Resolution which, if it be carried, 
is more likely to delay Local Government 
reform inthis House of Commons than 
to advance it—a Resolution which 
does not affirm the urgency of this 
reform, but which is in the form of an 
Amendment to the Second Reading of 
the District Councils Bill—a Resolution 
which, as my hon. Friend himself ex- 
plains, requires a fundamentally different 
Bill to be introduced as regards District 
Councils from the provisions which were 
before this House three years ago—a 
Resolution which also, if he will allow 
me to say so, seems intended rather for 
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consumption on public platforms than 
for practical use in this House. Such a 
Resolution is surely one which those who 
wish for a speedy settlement of the pre- 
sent difficulties which surround Govern- 
ment in, rural districts cannot very well 
vote for. My second objection to the Re- 
solution is that it gives quite an undue 
prominence to the parish as related to 
the district ; it exaggerates the functions 
of parochial Government, and entirely 
ignores the district. It tends to put 
Local Government reform in the future 
on a wrong basis, and, in effect, it puts 
the cart before the horse. Therefore, 
the carrying of this Resolution will, in my 
opinion, embarrass rather than aid those 
who are anxious to put Local Govern- 
ment on a more satisfactory basis in the 
future. The present position is emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. We have got the 
reformed County Councils above, and 
below we have the chaos of overlapping 
areas and unreformed authorities and 
conflicting rates, which has been so 
often alluded to. The only way, in my 
humble opinion, to evolve order out of 
this chaos is to unify areas, to create 
proper District Authorities, and to 
concentrate in those authorities all 
the powers which appertain properly 
to district affairs—powers relating to 
the Poor Laws, highways, and sanita- 
tion. And then it must be secured 
that the District Authority is brought 
into proper subordinate relation to the 
County Council. Care must be taken 
that this District Authority is not only the 
only rating authority within its district, 
but that it is the predominating adminis- 
trative authority. That being so, the 
question arises, what is to be the prin- 
cipal unit of district government? I 
should certainly gather from the re- 
marks of my hon. Friend, that his opinion 
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is that the parish ought to be 
the predominant unit in District 
Government. Certainly the choice 


lies between the parish on the one hand 
and the Union or Rural sanitary Dis- 
trict on the other; and it seems to me 
that the Motion affirms the necessity of 
setting up in every parish, or at all 
events in every parish of tolerable 
size—for my hon. Friend did not clearly 
define what, in his view, ought to be 
the exact number of the population 
which should be required,—a Parish 
Council endowed with sufficiently exten- 
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sive powers to make it the serious rival 
of any District Council. With regard 
to the reform of the Vestry, I am willing 
to admit that Iam very much at one 
with my hon. Friend in that matter. I 
confess that our present Vestry needs 
reform ; but I decline to put the reform 
of the Vestry side by side with Parish or 
District Councils, because, after all, the 
Vestry has extremely little to do in the 
matter of local government. It ought, 
moreover, to be borne in mind that there 
are many Vestries which are conducted 
in a way that fairly meets the needs 
and wishes of the inhabitants; and, 
therefore, this reform of the Vestry 
is not such a pressing thing as seems 
to be imagined. My hon. Friend has 
made light of the question of the size 
of parish areas; but I must say I think 


it necessary to impress this fact on the. 


House, because, after all, in choosing 
new areas, the number of the population 
is the most important point to be con- 
sidered. In England and Wales there 
are some 15,000 parishes; and about 
half of these have a population of 
under 500. [ have not with me 
the exact figures; but from the 
Returns which were published some 
years ago, it may be gathered that 
there were some 6,000 parishes in 
England and Wales in which the popula- 
tion was less than 300. In my own 
county of Somerset we have 550 parishes 
in 300 of which the population is 
under 500, and in Norfolk I find that 
out of 800 parishes no less than 600, or 
three-fourths have a population of under 
500. Thus, more than one-half of 
the parishes in England and Wales have 
@ population of under 500 people, and yet 
that is the area my hon. Friend thinks 
the most suitable area in which to 
establish Councils with extensive powers. 
There are only two arguments, as far as I 
know, for taking the parish as the prin- 
cipal area for District Government. The 
first is that it is an ancient institution 
to which a large amount of local senti- 
ment attaches. That is naturally an 
argument which recommends itself ex- 
tremely to hon. Members on this side, 
and which also recommends itself to me. 
But when you come to examine the size 
of the parishes, the amount of re- 
arrangement, and, in some cases, of 
sub-division which they will have to 
undergo, it becomes perfectly clear that 
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your reformed parish will be very different 
to the original parish, and will probably — 
become an atea to which very little local 
sentiment attaches. The other argument 
is that the parish is a small area contain- 
ing a number of inhabitants who could 
meet together for the purpose of dis-' 
cussing matters of Local Government, 
and would: not be barred by distance 
from so doing. But there is this fatal 

objection—experience has shown us that 
these small areas have been found to be 
unsuitable both for Poor Law and for 
highway administration. I think it will 
be admitted that the parish would also 
be a most unsatisfactory area for 
sanitary administration. [“No.”] If 
that is not admitted I might remind the 

House that when the Local Government 
Bill was passing through it, there were 

serious complaints from hon. Members 
on this side of the House that sanitary 
matters could not be satisfactorily ad- 
ministered in small areas, and for that 

reason steps were taken to enable the 

County Councils to appoint sanitary 

officers. On the other hand, I may 
remind the House that the sanitary 

district which was practically brought 
into existence by the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
at a date subsequent to that at 
which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed the parish should 

constitute the area of county govern- 
ment, has been found so convenient in 
practice as to have been almost univers- 
ally adopted for all new district pur- 

poses during the last 20 years. I think 

this will constitute a very strong argu- 

ment for the sanitary district against 
the parish. The sanitary district is not 
such a large area that men cannot meet 

together to discuss local affairs, even in 

the most scattered parts of the coun- 
try, but it is large enough to give a 
choice of able and competent administra- 
tors. Now my hon. Friend proposes to 
set up Parish Councils in every parish, 

and I want the House to realise how 
these Parish Councils would work, and I 
think that in so doing I am entitled to 
call in aid the Bill of last year which 
was introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rugby. The House is able 
to judge from’ that what kind of 
powers the Parish Councils are 
likely to have if: they are set up 
according to the wishes of hon. Gentle: 
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men on this side. 
‘a population of 200 persons. 
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solicitor; it would have powers to 
acquire an unlimited amount of land 
compulsorily for allotment purposes, and 
now my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherham proposes to give it power to 
acquire land for erecting houses. 

Mr. A. D. ACLAND: I do not pro- 

e that. 
'*Mr. HOBHOUSE: That explanation 
Iaccept. But at any rate the Parish 
Council would have the management of 
the schools and charities, and extensive 
Poor Law powers, according to the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Rugby, for it would 
be actually able to discharge indoor 
paupers and order the Guardians to re- 
lieve outdoor paupers. As to sanitary 
powers, they include the inspection of 
all houses, and the services of sanitary 
officers are required. They were to 
have some highway powers, such as 
preventing the obstruccion of footpaths. 
That is a short account of the powers 
proposed to be given to the Parish Coun- 
cils. What I want to ask the House to 
consider is how this could be worked. 
Suppose we have a parish of 200 in- 
habitants, that means 30 or 40 families 
—perhaps 30 agricultural labourers’ and 
a few farmers’ families. These 30 
labourers will have absolute control of 
all parish matters ; even a small minority 
of them may get this control, because 
we know that, unfortunately, in these 
country districts there is great apathy 
in regard to local affairs, Therefore we 
may have ten or a dozen agricultural 
labourers electing their mayor of the 
parish, and this mayor, where the popu- 
lation of the parish is over 500, is to be 
an ex officio Magistrate. These Parish 
Councils when elected would, perhaps, 
in many places, consist of five agricul- 
tural labourers—because in many places 
where, I am sorry to say, the agricultural 
labourers are not on very good terms 
with the farmers, they would certainly 
object to electing any but a member 
of their own class to a Parish Coun- 
cil, and these Councils are to have ex- 
tensive powers over land, houses, 


charities, Poor Law, and sanitation. 

Then, the members of these Councils 

may be all compound householders, 
Mr. Hobhouse 
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Take a parish with 
Its Coun- 
cil would be elected for three years; its 
Council would be able to appoint its 
mayor, clerk, banker, surveyor, and 
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not paying rates. There is no doubt 
that in many of the rural districts an 
increase of rate does not fall on the 
occupier but on the owner, therefore, it 
will matter very little to the members of 
the Parish Council how much the rates 
are increased. They will have no inte- 
rest in economy, and very little leisure 
to attend to public affairs. I wish 
to ask the House whether, under these 
circumstances, which will probably pre- 
vail in a large number of parishes out 
of the many thousands you have to 
deal with, there is likely to be a very 
wise administration of local affairs? Let 
us look back 50 years to the way in 
which the Poor Law was administered 
by the parish, and do not let us do any- 
thing to recall that state of things, and 
to bring back the abuses which pre- 
vailed. Iam bound, however, to remind 
the House that under that system the 
Poor Law was administered mainly by 
those who had a direct interest in 
keeping down rates, while in the pro- 
posed Councils these matters would 
be administered by those who have 
practically no interest in keeping down 
rates. There is another illustration 
which, I am glad to see, was alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Rotherham— 
the small parish School Board. That 
is the only instance, or, at any rate, 
the nearest instance, of a body similar 
to that he proposes to set up. I was 
not surprised to hear my hon. Friend, 
who has devoted so much valuable 
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time and labour to the cause of educa- 


tion, admit that these small parish School 
Boards are not very satisfactory bodies. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but I 
have heard from Government Inspectors 
and schoolmasters serious complaints of 
the small parish School Boards, for the 
simple reason that in the small area of 
a parish there are not always competent 
men to man such bodies. But now the 
hon. Member is proposing to set up bodies 
with far more extensive and varied powers 
in the very areas where these bodies have 
failed. I, therefore, contend that by 
setting up these bodies we should be 
running the greatest risk of bad adminis- 
tration. But there is another objection. 
We should fail to simplify the present 
chaos. For it is acknowledged that 
District Councils would remain for 
many. purposes side by side with 
Parish Councils, and the last named, if 
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they receive the powers I have men- 
tioned—poor-law, sanitary, and highway 

wers—will usurp the functions of the 
District Councils, and materially inter- 
fere with the performance of their duties. 
You would have the powers divided 
between two bodies mutually interdepen- 
dent—half dependent and half indepen- 
dent—neither subordinate to the other, 
and the Parish Council practically the 
more powerful of the two. You would 
then have either waste and expense from 
these bodies employing a double set of 
officers, or constant friction, confusion, 
and general irresponsibility from their 
employing the same set of officers. 
Thus, if we set up without due con- 
sideration these Parish Councils with 
extensive powers side by side with the 
District Councils—which we all admit 
must be set up—we shall run the risk of 
making confusion worse confounded, 
of deterring good men from taking part 
in local affairs, and the still more serious 
risk of generally discrediting the de- 
velopment of Local Government through- 
out the country. This last consideration 
is to those who approach this question, as 
I endeavour to do, from a non-Party 
point of view—[Zaughter.| Hon. Mem- 
bers may laugh, but I have'a right to say 
this to the House, for before I took any 
active part in politics at all I expressed 
publicly in writing exactly the same 
views I am expressing to-night, which 
views I have always held, and shall con- 
tinue to hold, until I am convinced that 
I am wrong. I say the consideration I 
last referred to is an important one to 
those who consider the matter from a 
non-Party point of view. If we want 
steady and healthy development of 
local institutions we must guard against 
too precipitate forcing. No doubt 
further steps are required, but we 
ought to be secure of our ground, and 
take care that we shall not have to re- 
verse our steps in the future. We must 
remember that we are legislating in the 
South of England for districts which, 
compared with some others, are backward. 
We want good administrative bodies, 
manned by competent men, and I hope we 
shall not sacrifice the cause of good Local 
Government to any considerations of 
Party. I am well aware that “ Parish 
Councils” is a very popular name on 
public platforms, but there are higher 
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considerations than those of the platform. 
I think we should take care to realise 
what we are proposing, and to 
regard the matter from a responsible 
point of view. Having said so much 
about Parish Councils, I will shortly deal 
with my own proposal. My own Amend- 
ment proposes to do that which I believe 
we all desire—to group the rural parishes 
under popularly elected District Councils, 
with concentrated powers, and in touch 
with the people, through making the areas 
of a faix and workable size. These 
District Councils when established 
must be put in proper relations with 
the County Councils. Every County 
Councillor, for instance, should be an 
ex officio District Councillor. With re- 
gard to the second part of my Amend- 
ment, which provides for the control of 
local affairs in urban and populous places, 
I would point out that in many rural 
sanitary districts there are towns or 
populous places which stand on a very 
different footing from the ordinary small 
country parish. Those places will 
require different treatment in respect to 
local control, and various suggestions 
may be made in respect to them. 
We might set up Local Boards for all 
towns of 5,000 inhabitants and under, 
or we might enable the County Councils 
to delegate to them certain powers, but 
powers not so extensive as Local Boards 
will possess. Whatever course we adopt 
let our system of district government 
be as elastic as possible. We should 
have a system of joint committees, so 
that the sanitary districts included in 
a union may be able to work together 
for Poor Law or other purposes. On 
the other hand, powershould be given to 
set up executive committees in all small 
towns or large villages. I would give 
every town or village of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, the right to have powers delegated 
to an Executive Parish Committee by 
the popularly-elected’ District Council. 
These Executive Committees should 
manage the lighting, sewage, allot- 
ments, public buildings, burial grounds, 
and perhaps the schools of the parish. 
I would extend the Parochial Com- 
mittees now. existing under the 
Public Health Act, and would make 
them really responsible bodies with some 
financial control. In this ‘way there 
would be elastic and suitable machinery 
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set up for any parish which desires it. 
I would further urge that such reforms 
are greatly needed. The present diffi- 
culties existing between the County 
Councils and the District Councils are 
really of an urgent and an awkward 
character. Many County Councils have 
hung up the question of the mainten- 
ance of the main roads until District 
Councils shall have been created. The 
responsibility of maintaining roads and 
bridges being now vested in the County 
Authority, the improvements required 
mainly for the benefit of particular 
localities cannot be effected at the cost of 
those localities. The Allotments, Housing 
of the Working Classes and Sanitary 
Acis are not properly administered, 
owing to the want of a popularly 
elected District Authority. These evils 
are fully recognised. The County 
Councils Association, at a meeting 
the other day, passed a_ resolution 
by a majority of 2 to 1 urging 
the introduction of a District Councils 
Bill. On behalf of all interested 
in Local Government, I would make a 
strong appeal to the President of the 
Local Government Board to redeem 
the promise he has so often made, and 
produce a District Councils Bill. Even 
if there is no possibility of passing the 
Bill this Session, much good would 
result from the introduction of the 
measure. In dealing with such a compli- 
eated subject as Local Government, the 
more time that is given for the considera- 
tion of the questions involved, the more 
likely is there to be produced a good 
measure in the end. I believe that no 
time will really be lost by giving a 
Second Reading discussion to the Dis- 
trict Councils Bill this Session. I feel 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will be a 
. willing party to this appeal, and that he 
will not. wish to leave the great reform 
he has undertaken incomplete. He will 
not wish it to be said on his retirement 
from office that the system of Local 
Government is left, as the Latin poet 
has said—if it is still allowable to quote 
Latin in this House— 


“* Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.’’ 
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Above we have a well-planned and 
successful superstructure of. County 
Government, while below wehave nothing 
but chaos. I trust that by accepting this 


Mr. Hobhouse 
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Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
wlll give a further pledge for the intro- 
duction of that Bill which is to com- 
plete his scheme of Local Government 
on sound and satisfactory lines. 


(10.22.) Mr. HASTINGS (Worces- 
tershire, E.): I do not desire to say one 
word against the introduction of im- 


proved Local Government into our rural 
districts. I think, however, that the 
hon. Member who brought forward this 
Motion has done a little injustice 
towards the inhabitants of rural districts 
in imagining that they do not avail 
themselves of the means they at present 
have of mxking their voices heard and 
of improving their local administration. 
With regard to County Councils, I was 
very much struck with the interest that 
was taken inmy own parish in the election 
of a County Councillor nearly three years 
ago. I was asked to take the chair at 
a meeting, and although it was a night 
in November, and was pouring with rain, 
and although many of the people had to 
come a considerable distance, there was 
a large attendance of all classes, and the 
keenest interest was taken in the ques- 
tion who was to represent them on the 
County Council. I listened to what the 
hon. Member said as to the indifference of 
the rural populations to District Councils, 
and their desire for Parish Councils. I 
am frequently in every parish, I believe, 
in my own constituency, and I have 
been asked again and again within the 
last 12 months why the District Councils 
Bill has not been brought in, but not 
once have I been asked if there is to be 
a Parish Councils Bill introduced. The 
hon. Member will allow me to say that 
I cannot agree that Parish Vestries are 
so very ineffective as he seems to 
imagine. In my own parish we have 
Vestry meetings much more frequently 
than once a year, and they are very well 
attended. I was present at one not long 
ago, called at the wish of the electors, 
because it was believed that the Poor 
Law. and sanitary administration was 
not properly carried out by the parish. 
Men of all classes were there, and they 
showed complete ability to understand the 
questions at issue, and to manage their 
own parochial affairs. Although there 
is no doubt that the Vestry system re- 
quires amendment, it might be made 
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much more effective if it were placed 
upon more modern lines than it is on at 
present, and I do not see why it should 
be superseded. I believe that reformed 
Vestries would much more commend 
themselves to the minds of our rural 
population than Parish Councils. I do 
not think it is desirable that we should 
search for a more distant object when 
we have before us a question that is 
ready for immediate solution. It is for 
District Councils that we ought now to 
press; and itis because I feel that the 
bringing forward of a Parish Councils 
Bill would seriously embarrass us in 
pressing for District Councils that I 
support the Amendment. It may well be 
that at some future time we may go on 
from District Councils to a further de- 
velopment of Local Government. I be- 
lieve, however, that District Councils 
can now be brought practically before us, 
and I therefore ask the House to say 
that District Councils shall be first con- 
stituted. | 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all after the words “‘ provide 
for,’’ in order to add the words “the grouping 
of rural parishes under popularly elected dis- 
trict councils, and the effective control of local 
affairs by similar bodies in urban and populous 
places, and that such further reform of Local 
Government in rural districts is urgently; re- 
quired,’’—(Mr. Hobhouse,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” . 


*(10.27.) Mr. SEALE - HAYNE 
(Devon, Ashburton): I desire to say a 
few words in support of the Motion, and 
I must congratulate my hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. Acland) on having brought the 
question so fully and ably before the 
House. I regret that the hon. Member 
for East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse) 
should have endeavoured: to drag a red 
herring across the scent by substituting 
an Amendment relative to the establish- 
ment of District Councils. The hon. 
Member for East Somerset is a sup- 
porter of Her Majesty's Government, and 
Her Majesty’s Government have pro- 
mised us District Councils. When they 
introduced the Local Government Bill of 
1888 they promised to deal with the 
question of District Councils in ‘the 
following Session. That promise was 
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not kept. I believe they also promised 
to deal with it this Session; and it seems 
to me there is very little chance of that 
promise being kept. However that 
may be, as the hon. Member for East 
Somerset supports Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I take it that he ought to be 
satisfied with their promises, and not 
throw obstacles in our way, who. desire 
to go at once to the root of the 
matter by creating Parish Councils. 
It has been acknowledged by all those 
who have undertaken the question of 
Local Government Reform that in 
order to establish a satisfactory and 
thorough reform you must begin -with 
the parish. The hon. Member for East 
Somerset desires that the district should 
be the unit of Local Government. The 
district, in my opinion, is too large, and 
I think that in some instances even the 
parish is too large. I live in a parish 
five miles away from the centre of 
Parochial Government, and I have the 
pleasure of paying for lights which I 
cannot see, for drains which are useless 
to me, and for burial grounds, recreation 
grounds, and other supposed _ local 
advantages. To make the anomaly more 
absurd, the next parish within a few 
hundred yards of my residence provides 
some of these things, should I require 
them, at the expense of their rate- 
payers, whilst I have to pay a con- 
siderable rate for those which are 
absolutely useless. I admit that in order 
to obtain a satisfactory Local Government 
we should begin by readjusting our 
areas; and whether you call these units 
of Local Government parishes or districts, 
the beginning must be made by ascer- 
faining first of all the proper dimensions 
to the local area, and adjusting the local 
boundaries to meet the necessary require- 
ments. I live in the West of England, 
a little further west than the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Somerset. In my part of 
the world we do not care very much for 
the squire, and we do not pay much 
attention to the parson ; but we rather 
want to get rid of the dominating 
influence of both thesquireandthe parson 
in parish matters. We want to have the 
control and managementof ourownaftairs. 
First, we want to control the allotments 
of the parish ; we also want power to take 
land on compulsion for the purpose of 
allotments. I, for one, would go even a 
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step further, and give them power to 
‘take land for the purpose of small hold- 
ings, subject to the control of the 
District or County Councils. This, 
I think, is a sine qué non for rural 
parishes in the West of England. 
We also desire that the parish should 
have full control of the parochial chari- 
ties, and be able to administer them 
irrespective of denominational considera- 
tions. We know that they often get 
into the pockets of those who are, or 
represent themselves to belong to one 
denomination, and we want them to be 
administered fairly by Council elected 
by the people on which all parties are 
represented. Again, we feel very 
strongly on another point; we have 
an Established Church and the clergy 
of that Church, I assume, are our ser- 
vauts as long as the Church is the 
Church of the nation. We desire, there- 
fore, to have some control by means of 
Parish Councils over their nomination, 
and to be able to get rid of those clergy- 
men who do not satisfy their parishioners 
We desire to be placed in the same posi- 
tion as our Nonconformist' friends, who 
are able to select such ministers as will 
serve them in a suitable manner. As 
long as the Church of England takes 
the national money the clergy ought to 
be subject to national control. Then, 
again, the Parish Councils ought un- 
doubtedly to have some control over the 
relief of the poor. I do not say entire 
control, but sufficient to enable them 
to amend the manner in which the 
aged and infirm are dealt with. 
I am afraid it is often very 
harsh under the management of the 
Guardians. Then, again, the sanitary 
condition of the villages ought to be 
in the hands of Local Parish Councils; 
and where there are no active and 
efficient School Boards, I think it would 
be expedient to place parish school 
management in the hands of Parish 
Councils, because, being elected by the 
people, they would be the proper authori- 
ties to exercise control. Beyond this, we 
desire to have control over the manage- 
ment of open spaces and commons, 
believing that the Parish Councils on 
the spot would be able to keep better 
watch over any encroachments that may 
be made than is the case under the 
present system. In fact, we want our 
Mr. Seale-Hayne 
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Parish Councils to have the same power 
as the Town Councils. We want to get 
rid of the various Boards which at 
present in some parishes exercise an 
overlapping authority which leads to 
a chaos of control. There is also no 
reason why Parish Councils should not 
also have the control of all burial grounds, 
in which case they would certainly put 
an end at once to many of the scandals 
that are common at the present day, 
when high-handed action is taken by 
clergymen of the Church of England 
which is the cause of gross offence to 
many of their parishioners, and con- 
trary to the true spirit of Christian 
charity. I do not see why the 
chief of the Parish Council should 
not have the same position as the 
Mayor of a municipality, and be made a 
Magistrate of his district. By doing this 
we should satisfy the want felt by the 
people that they should have some con- 
trol over the appointment of the Magis- 
trates. By giving the Chairman of the 
Council the powers of the Magistrate 
you would ensure thie election of the best 
men in the parish, who, in such case, 
would be induced to come forward. If 
you wish to set up a thorough system of 
Local Government you must begin at 
the foundation and re-constitute the 
parish. I assure the House that 
this reform is ardently desired in 
every rural district; and, ‘rom _per- 
sonal experience, I know that there 
is no more popular topic on which 
you can address a rural audience 
than that of showing them how they 
may get control of their own affairs. 
Whatever may be the fate of this 
Resolution, I trust the Government will 
think fit to give this matter their most 
earnest consideration; and that when 
they introduce, as I trust they will with- 
in a short period, a further measure of 
Local Government, by bringing in a 
District Councils Bill, they will at the 
same time include the appointment of 
these Parish Councils, and thus satisfy 
a great and growing demand on the part 
of the people of this country. 

(10.38.) Mr LLEWELLYN 
(Somerset, N.): I came to the House 
to-night in order to hear from my 
hon. Friend what work he intended 


to give these Parish Councils which 
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‘ 
has not hitherto been conferred on 
the Vestries. In addition to that, I 
wanted to hear something I have not yet 
heard, namely, how he proposed to group 
the small parishes together. That is a 
practical difficulty which has occurred 
to me. I see great utility and advantage 
in the case of many parishes arising from 
the constitution of Parish Councils, but 
I think they ought to be of a sufficient 
size, and that the difficulty is not 
removed when the hon. Member for 
Rotherham tells us we must merge the 
small parishes in the best way we can. 
My hon. Friend has told us that in the 
small parishes there is no sentiment. 
My experience is that the smaller the 
parish the more sentiment there is in 
regard to it, and that if you try to group 
two small parishes you will have a 
more difficult task than in the case of 
two large ones. Differences arise 
between the smaller parishes. which do 
not exist between larger ones, and if 
you lump together three or four small 
parishes under one Parochial Committee 
you will necessarily raise questions of 
very considerable difficulty. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the impractical 
way in which the Mover of the 
Resolution, and those who supported 
him, dealt with this question. I 
should like to know how many hon. 
Gentlemen who adopt these views ever 
attend parish Vestries, how many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for instance, attended 
the Easter Monday Vestry in their own 
parish this year? My hon. Friend made 
certain statements which -puzzled me 
immensely. He spoke of a state of 
affairs which I hardly knew of as exist- 
ing under the present law. For instance, 
the hon. Member for Rotherham has 
said he knew of a case of a Vestry 
who got rid of a Guardian. How, 
I ask, can a Vestry get rid. of 
a Guardian? The Vestry has no 
power to appoint a Guardian, and, 
therefore, has none to take away his 
office ; although I can imagine cases in 
which they might think it very desirable 
that an obnoxious Guardian should be 
got rid of. The hon. Member also said 
hé knew a parish where the accounts 
had not been audited for years, but how 
about the district audit, how had they 
got over the presentation of the books 
half-yearly to that audit? -The hon. 
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where a Vestry meeting had not been 
held for four years. I want to know 
how such a thing could have taken place. 
I know that Vestry meetings are not 
called very frequently in the rural dis- 
tricts, but they are always held when 
required if the parish expresses.a wish 
to hold them. Again, the hon. Member 
told us cases in which Vestry meetings 
are held at hours that are not convenient 
to the bulk of the local community. 
That, unfortunately, is true ; where there 
isa whip up the labourers may be got 
together, but as they have not attended 
those meetings regularly, they do not 
take much interest in the business, and 
I think it very desirable that all Vestry 
meetings should be held at hours at 
which a labourer can attend them. 
Again, my hon. Friend wished us to 
believe that it was a matter of. constant 
occurrence for Vestry meetings to be 
held in public houses. For my part, I 
never heard of such a thing in my life, 
and I do not believe it can have hap- 
pened in more than half-a-dozen 
parishes in England. At any rate, such 
a scandal could not exist if public atten- 
tion were once called to it. For my 
part I am anxious to see in certain 
parishes some sort of practical committee 
that might be more useful than the 
existing Vestry. Under the existing 
Sanitary Acts all the parochial work has 
to be delegated or ought. to be by the 
Sanitary Authority to local committees. 
Those parochial committees are some- 
times elected partly by the parish and 
partly by the Guardians, but as the 
money eapended is that of the parish, I 
should like to see the parish initiate a 
great deal more than it does. One 
great. difficulty, however, is that the 
parish has at present no machinery. It 
has no clerk, and is obliged to employ 
the clerk to the Guardians for the work 
it requires in this way, and this, of 
course, adds to the expense; but in 
large parishes this difficulty is got over 
by the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee to look after sanitary matters. 
Again, the Parish Authority has to carry 
out thé Allotments Act, the expense of 
which falls on the parish itself. Again, 
in almost every parish there are certain 
roads and approaches which might, be 
left to the Parish Authorities. As it is, 
Y 
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the improvements in the roads are not as 
numerous as formerly; and it would 
probably be an advantage to give the 
parish control oversuch matters. Refer- 
ence has been made to the question of 
parochial benefactions. I am certainly 
inclined to think that during the last 
50 years the Vestries have been very lax 
in looking after benefactions, the result 
being that in some cases they have been 
entirely lost owing to their being left to 
one or two persons to look after, and to 
this duty having been neglected. But 
when hon. Members say that those 
benefactions should be handed over 
entirely to the control of the Parish 
Committee, the difficulty arises that they 
have generally been left to the manage- 
ment of trusts, usually the vicar and 
churchwardens, or one or two of the 
principal residents in the parish ; and it 
would be a very easy matter to transfer 
them to trusts other than those appointed 
by the donor. We have also had re- 
ference made to the question of co-opera- 
tion and the advantage of setting up co- 
operative societies in the villages. For 
my part, I should be sorry to see the 
co-operative stores set up in many of 
our rural districts, notwithstanding the 
fact that they might enable the villagers 
to get their goods a little cheaper. I 
should regret to see the small village 
shopkeeper entirely swept away. At 
present a great number of widows and 
poor persons obtain their livelihood by 
keeping small shops, and I should be 
very reluctant to see them suppressed by 
co-operative stores. In conclusion, I 
hope the hon. Gentleman opposite will 
give an answer to my question—how 
does he propose to deal with the grouping 
of the parishes? I am not averse to 
voting for a grouping scheme that could 
be practically carried out, and I can 
understand that such grouping might 
be managed in the case of the larger 
parishes. I think, however, there would 
be greatdifficulty inthe caseof the smaller 
ones. For my part I am disposed to 
give more attention than this House has 
hitherto done to questions affecting 
the position of those in the rural dis- 
tricts, but I do not think the’ rural 
population will be inclined to think so 
if all we have to give them is the estab- 
lishment of reformed Vestries. I should 
very much prefer to see the attention of 
Mr. Llewellyn 
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the House directed to something of a 
more practical character by which the 
condition of things in the rural districts 
may be improved. 

(10.55.) Sm E. GREY (Berwick-on- 
Tweed): I quite sympathise with the 
hon. Member who has moved the Resolu- 
tion in his desire for a certain extension 
of Municipal Government. But I think 
he would have had more of our sympathy 
if, in his wish to reform our Vestry 
system, he had gone further and said he 
wished them to be put ona more popular 
basis by the abolition of the plural vote. 
The hon. Member expressed regret that 
Vestry meetings are frequently called 
at an hour when the labourers are 
unable to attend. One object of the 
Motion is to make such a scandal as that 
impossible. The Amendment before the 
House contemplates the grouping of 
parishes as a desirable thing ; but while 
the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rotherham contemplates the 
grouping of parishes as a system that 
might be resorted to on exceptional 
cases—why, I ask, has the Mover of the 
Amendment thought it necessary to 
bring forward a proposal to displace the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rotherham? He has told 
us that we are putting the cart before 
the horse; for my part I do not see that 
we are doing anything of the kind. I 
do not know whether the Mover of the 
Amendment desires to present us either 
with the cart or the horse, but atany rate 
the object of the Resolution is to ensure 
that we shall not have one without the 
other. I suppose the Amendment was 
brought forward from this side of the 
House in order that a proposal from this 
side for the establishment of District 
Councils might be at once answered by 
the statement that in view of the Bill 
promised by Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Resolution of my hon. Friend was 
an intrusion on their domain, and showed 
a want of faith in them, which they had 
done nothing to justify. But the fact is 
that the Resolution does not touch 
the question of District. . Councils. 
It merely refers to the importance 
of . establishing Parochial Councils. 
The Mover of the Amendment 
seemed to be afraid that by the’ estab- 
lishment of Parochial Councils we should: 
fail in finding the best 12 or: 20 -men' to 
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conduct parochial affairs; but the sup- 
porters of the Resolution assert that it 
would be the ‘means of arriving, by 
natural selection, at those 12 or 20 men 
who are best capable of conducting 
parochial affairs. At present we have 
no means of finding out which are the 
best men for this work, and at present 
there is a strong feeling in the country 
that the more capable men are not con- 
tented with country life, and are leaving 
it for wider and more ample spheres. 
Although, undoubtedly, country life has 
considerable advantages, there is no 
doubt that it lacks variety and scope. 
There are, however, two things which 
help to compensate those who reside in 
the country for the want of that 
variety which they find in towns. First 
of all there is the interest and enjoyment 
a man has in larger and more extended 
private possessions, and, in the next 
place, the opportunity afforded him by 
the performance of those public duties 
which are always opened to him in the 
rural districts. Of course, the ordinary 
inhabitants of the villages have little to 
boast of in the way of private possessions, 
but, at any rate, they have more oppor- 
tunity of participating in the performance 
of public duties. In proportion as 
his private possessions are narrow, 
we ought, I think, to give the villager 
some chance of feeling that he is a 
member of a living and growing com- 
munity. As‘an instance of the way 
in which the desire for more scope 
among villagers arises, 1 may mention 
the establishment of reading rooms. 
Those who take charge of a movement 
are invariably told that if they wish to 
make it a success the first thing is to 
putit under the control of the people. 
What does that show? It shows that 
in every village it is not necessarily 
because the villagers are not conscious of 
the advantages of a reading room—not 
because they do not want it, or because 
they are not fit ‘for it—that it 
often fails, but because it is ac- 
accompanied by that sense of dependence 
which prevents them getting the full 
development of it. Take the question 
of allotments. Apart from the question 
of rent it seems to me that the success 
of the allotment system depends on very 
small thi the quality of the soil, 
the size of the allotment, its ‘situation, 
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and the family circumstances and habits 
of the man who holds it. A Parish 
Council would be the only body with 
the proper knowledge of these small 
details, and with the capacity to appre- 
ciate them and adjust them in the 
most suitable manner. A Parish Council 
would set the allotment system going, 
and would be encouraged by success or 
warned by failure long before a larger 
body like the District Council had got 
under-weigh atall. It is time to recog- 
nise what is the spirit of theage. Parlia- 
ment has long been employed in extend- 
ing municipal enterprise and municipal 
ownership, and a similar system should 
be extended to the country villages. It 
is quite foreign to the spirit of the 
times that large landowners—sometimes 
only one or two, or half a dozen in a 
parish—should continue to exercise as a 
matter of course a predominant influence 
over village life. Hon. Members opposite 
say that landlords and clergymen, the 
two most influential persons in any 
village, perform their duties in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, and are 
the benefactors of their fellow men. On 
this side of the House there may, per- 
haps, be some difference of opinion as 
to the number of their duties, and the 
degree in which they are performed. 
Who is to decide that difference of 
opinion? There is only one possible 
body to appeal to, namely, the people of 
the parish. If the influential people in a 
parish perform their duty in the satis- 
factory way hon. Members opposite say, 
they are the guidance of the Parish 
Council which will fall at once into 
their hands, and will remain in their 
hands as long as they prove them- 
selves worthy of retaining it. The 
result will be that they will have an 
open recognition of the way in which 
they perform their duties. If, on the 
other hand, it is not the case that those 
duties are universally well performed, 
it is surely desirable, and the friction 
would be comparatively small, that’ 
we should establish some such body: 

as ‘a Parish Council which may be * 
able to take over the charge of the 
wage-earning people. There is this 
further point: There are, no doubt, 
differences and a certain amount of fric- 
tion’ between the various classes in most 
parishes, and the cbject of any one who 
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wishes to bring about harmony in country 
life should be to minimise the interests 
that are opposed and bring out those 
that are identical. No better method 
for achieving this object could be in- 
stituted than the creation of a Parish 
Council, in which farmers, labourers, and 
others could meet together and come to 
a fair compromise on points in which 
their interests are opposed, and at the 
same time recognise points of union. 
Some persons say that there is no great 
demand for Parish Councils, although 
there is some for District Councils. I 
think that one of the reasons which has 
operated hitherto has been the lack of 
opportunity for villagers to understand 
what use they may make of Councils 
when they possess them. The abler 
spirits have left the villages for wider 
fields elsewhere, and those who stay 
behind are so used to the groove that it 
does not occur to them how much they 
can do for themselves. What was it 
that made the best landowners suspicious 
in recognising and accepting the Local 
Government Bill? Surely it was the 
consciousness that the sum of the respon- 
sibilities which make up the fullness and 
worth of life, and make a man able to 
maintain that dignity without which 
life can hardly be a happy one, were to 
be diminished. If that be the case why 
will they not give people in the villages 
a chance of exercising such responsi- 
bilities? When they know how mono- 
tonous country life may be without this 
scope, why not give people the chance of 
coming forward and bearing their share 
of the burden and heat of the day? 
I think we ought to rid ourselves 
of the confusion introduced by the 
Amendment. We ought to consider not 
only how we may provide an opportunity, 
but how we may provide the best oppor- 
tunity, for able and earnest men in every 
parish to take upon themselves a proper 
share of the responsibility of performing 
public duties. If something of the kind 
be. not done, it is impossible for strong 
characters in any village to continue to 
stay there, or, if they do stay, it will be 
inevitable that, instead of developing and 
using their powers for the advantage of 
themselves and their neighbours, they 
will degenerate into a mood of irritation 
and discontent, and prove a source of 
danger to the community: in proportion 
Sir Z. Grey 
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as their natures are vigorous and their 
intellect is strong. 


(11.10.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): I would point out that no 
distinction has been made by the Mover 
of the Resolution between Vestries in 
London and Vestries in the country. 
Vestries in London may be almost re- 
garded in the light of County Councils, 
as they have all the ordinary powers and 
discharge the ordinary duties of Local 
Government, but in the country the case 
is different. A Vestry in the country is 
a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
district held ordinarily oncea year for the 
purpose of choosing Churchwardens, 
Overseers, and Surveyors of Highways. 
A Vestry in the country, therefore, has 
very little governing power whatever 
and there is no basis for Local Govern- 
ment in such a body. ‘To form a body 
with proper governing power a new con- 
stitution would be necessary. How 
could the affairs of the parish be go- 
verned by a body which ordinarily met 
only once a year? If we are to proceed 
on the lines of Local Government, we 
ought not to undo the whole of the work 
of the last 40 years. In 1848 the inca- 
pacity of the Vestry was recognised for 
all purposes of Local Government, and 
when the Public Health Act of that year 
was passed power was given for com- 
bining two or more parishes, and so 
Local Boards were formed for local pur- 
poses, such as sewage, lighting, the 
maintenance of roads, and all the ordi- 
nary functions of Local Government. I 
do not mean to say that Act was perfect 
by any means. Another Act was passed 
in 1858 improving upon that Act, and 
in 1875 avery useful measure was passed 
for establishing a system of Local Go- 
vernment. Those who study that Act 
will find that if the powers it confers 
were put in force we already possess all 
the advantages that are to be obtained 
from the system of grouping parishes. 
An hon. Member has said that what we 
want is to abolish the parson, the squire, 
and the Church. I do not recognise 
any one of these matters as being within 
the proper province’ of Local Govern- 
ment, and I am sorry that such a 
question should have been introduced 
in a Debate of this kind. - It seems 
to me that we are making a+ mis- 
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take when we seek to improve Local 
Government by ignoring what has 
been done during the last 40 years. 
That may be good or bad, but it seems 
to me to be out of the question to try to 
uproot it. For Poor Law purposes the 
areas of the parishes were too small for 
effective government. Therefore the 
areas were enlarged by combining a 
number of parishes. If that principle is 
established in District Councils you 
embody all that is contained in the 
Resolution. Ihave no sympathy with 
the Resolution on the one hand or with 
the Amendment on the other. It seems 
to me the best course to pursue would 
be to leave the matter to be dealt with 
by the Governmeut in their District 
Councils Bill so that the defects of the 
present system--and I do not say that 
there are none—will be done away with. 
The true plan is to make the best of what 
has been done and improve upon it—to 
passa District Councils Bill on the lines 
of previous legislation, merely trans- 
ferring to another body the power at 
present exercised by Representatives of 
the rural districts. 

*(11.19.) Si WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): I congratulate the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
having made a speech against both the 
Resolution and the Amendment. Both 
the Resolution and the Amendment agree 
in one particular, and that is in passing 
more or less of censure on the Govern- 
ment for not having fulfilled their 
pledges with reference to the completion 
of Local Government. Both say that it 
is necessary that there should be some 
further extension of Local Government in 
rural as well as in other districts. I go 
further and say it is a matter of urgent 
necessity. I think Her Majesty’s 
Government are open to censure for not 
having in this, or last Session, taken any 
steps to fulfil their promise to give Local 
Government to the smaller units ofrural 
districts. The great importance of this 
is present to the mind of every one 
acquainted with the conditions of life 
among our rural population. Jt is a 
matter of urgent importance, as the 
natural complement to the newly created 
system of Local Government, which 
many of us think was begun at the 
wrong end, and which ought to have 
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built up from the unit of the parish. The 
rural districts are practically deprived of 
Local Government, because the County 
Councils which have been created 
are too far removed from the villages to 
exercise any influence over village life, 
and the inhabitants of these villages look 
forward with anxiety to the time which 
was foreshadowed, and to the scheme 
which was indicated, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in what I may call 
his better days, when he spoke strongly, 
and as I think wisely, on this subject. 
Imay venture to recall his words in 1885, 
when he said— 

“T hold that the smallest village should 
know who its chief man was... . I proposed 
that in every village there should be some- 
responsible head man. I was extremely 
anxious that throughout the rural communities: 
we should be able to develop some civic life. 
I trust that the Liberal Party will go forward 
on those lines.’’ 


Well, the Liberal Party has steadily con- 
tinned ‘in its desire to go forward on 
those lines, but I am not so sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
equally constant. Last year, in the 
Debate on the Address, we had several 
speeches on this subject, and in that 
Debate I took part. I quoted from 
official documents, from the Reports of 
Medical and Sanitary Inspectors, and 
showed the deplorable, I may say the 
revolting, sanitary condition of the life 
led in some of our rural districts ; and the 
picture I presented made, I think, some 
impression upon the House at the time. 
But those conditions still continue. We 
have done nothing; we can do little or 
nothing, under the present condition of 
Local Rural Government, to put the sani- 
tary arrangements in these villages in 
the state in which they ought to he. 
The difficulties arise from the fact that 
the people who feel the pinch of these- 
insanitary conditions, who suffer from 
the defective system of drainage or bad 
water supply, are the people who have 
little or no voice in connection with the 
management of these matters, and until 
they have that voice in Parish Councils, 
these things will never be satisfactorily 
dealt with. The whole system of sani- 
tation in these small rural communities 
is rotten; for the reason that the 
sanitary control is placed in the hands of 
nien elected not primarily to carry out 
functions for the public health of the 
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locality, but for the administration of 
the Poor Law, and, therefore, sanitary 
administration is a secondary matter with 
them. As such, these matters are put 
off to the end of their meetings ; little 


time is left for their discussion, 
and their functions in reference to 
public health are discharged in a 


perfunctory fashion, or not at all. The 
neglect of sanitary conditions in our 
rural life is a disgrace to our time. In 
the interest of health and morality it is 
high time this state of things was 
altered, and a system of popular Local 
Government formulated. This condition 
of things has grown out of the fact, that 
the people have been gradually deprived 
of all power and control in local manage- 
ment. What the hon. Member for 
Ashburton (Mr. Seale-Hayne) has said 
is perfectly true. During the last 
century or more there has been growing 
up a system of patronage, under which 
all the local control has passed into the 
hands of a few superior residents who 
have discharged all administrative func- 
tions, and Iam sorry to say have done 
their work very badly. We want to go 
back to the old system, when every 
individual had some interest and 
influence in the management of local 
affairs. If every dweller in a country 
district were given a voice in the 
management of the village affairs, a new 
interest would be given to the lives of 
the inhabitants, many of whom have 
been qualified by the operation of the 
Education Act of 1870 to undertake the 
duties of citizenship. They should be 
given control over sanitary matters and 
over local charities. Fewer cases would 
then occur of the filching of public lands 
from the community and of maladminis- 
tration of charities. From 20 Officers of 
Health residing in different agricultural 
counties I have received deplorable 
accounts of the way in which the 
people are housed. In many of these 
districts the houses are described as 
unfit for human habitation. One 
medical officer said, that the houses he 
had seen would have been a disgrace 
to the slums of a large city. Others 
spoke of houses that in some cases had 
only one bedroom, in many cases only 
two, and in very few three. In such a 
‘house, a man with a wife and a growing 
family cannot bring up his children 
Sir Walter Foster 
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under conditions which make decency 
and morality possible. We want the 
housing, of these poor looked after 
with greater care and diligence, and 
if we had Parish Councils that care 
would be exercised. We believe that 
in the interests of the morality and well- 
being of the poor in the country districts 
one of the best reforms we can make 
would be the creation of Parochial 
Councils in which the people would be 
able to look after their own affairs. 
Such Councils would do the work more 
efficiently than is the case at present 
under the Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
because they would work under the 
open and constant criticism of the com- 
munity; and the result would be to 
bring about not only a healthier, but a 
higher condition of life in the rural 
districts. 


(11.32.) Coronnn KENYON -SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport): It seems to me 
that there has been a general consensus 
of opinion on the part of speakers 
on both sides of the House as to the 
desirability of greaterdevelopment of self- 
government, and that the main point of 
difference is as to whether we shall 


attain this common end better by the 
creation of District Councils, or whether 
they should be preceded by Parish 
Councils. [“No,no!”] I fully under- 
stand that some speakers say this is not 
the point; but from the speeches that 
have been made this evening, there can 
be no doubt that the question is practi- 
cally this: Shall we be wiser in develop- 
ing the County Council through District 
Councils as far as Parochial Councils, or 
in beginning with the latter and building 
up from them? In my opinion, we shall 
be decidedly wiser in going downwards 
from the County Council to the Parish 
Council. We have been told not to 
forget that District Councils are to be 
the next step in the Local Government 
programme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and I have no doubt that the 
call made on the Government in this 
respect will receive a response from the 
Treasury Bench to-night. Personally, 
I sympathise with much that has fallen 
from speakers on both sides of the 
House. The Mover of the Resolution 
has my sympathy in much that he has 
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at heart. He thinks we onght to 
recognise that our poorer population 
not only have wants that need satisfying, 
but have also ambitions andaspirations we 
ought not to be slow to acknowledge ; and 
in that belief the hon. Memberhasmy com- 
plete assent. But I think there has been 
some disposition on the part of speakers 
to-night to forget that many of the 
reforms on which they laid especial stress 
have had the consistent support of, and 
in many cases owed their initiation to, 
that. class of landlords of whom they 
have spoken so cheaply. The Mover of 
the Resolution and those who supported 
him would have been wiser and more 
consistent if they had recognised that the 
most considerableadvantages in the direc- 
tion in which they desire reform have 
been the outcome of the sympathy of the 
landlords with the rural population 
around them, and that there has been no 
disposition on the part of the landlords 
to withhold from the people the advan- 
tages of such reforms. The hon. Member 
who preceded me laid great stress on the 
question of sanitary dwellings. I am 
with him in that matter entirely, but 
I do not think it can be laid to 
the charge of the modern landlord 
that he has been slow to recognise 
the necessity of sanitary dwellings. 
There is hardly one improvement which 
is more marked than that which has 
taken place in the dwellings of rural 
labourers during the last 10 or 20 years. 
The improvements that are taking place 
in that respect might receive some check 
if there were any premature arrange- 
ment made by which such matters might 
be handed over to Parish Councils as sug- 
gested by the Mover of the Resolution. 
It is said that one of the results of the 
Resolution, if adopted,;would be that the 
right men would find themselves in the 
right place, and that those entitled to the 
confidence of their neighbours would find 
themselves in the proper position. That 
is the principle on which I understand 
the Government acted in bringing in 
their Local Government measure, and I 
am fully under the belief that the de- 
velopment of the principle of working 
from the County Council downwards 
would be attended with the same 
result. Iam sorry I cannot speak with 
the same satisfaction of the speech made 
by the hon. Gentleman representing 
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the Ashburton Division of Devonshire. 
I certainly ‘had hoped that when we 
came to discuss this question there 
would not have been attributed toa class 
more vitally interested than any other 
class in the social development of the 
rural population motives so thoroughly 
unfair. 


*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I attributed 


no motives. 


Coronen KENYON-SLANEY : The 
hon. Gentleman expressed his desire to 
sweep them away as stumbling blocks 
to the happiness of the population. 


*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE: I expressed 


no such desire. 


CoLtoyen KENYON-SLANEY: IfIhave 
misinterpreted the hon. Member, I am 
willing to apologise, but I think I have 
expressed the meaning of his words as 
they reached me across the floor of the 
House. I would only wish to make this 
much clearer—that in voting for the 
Amendment and not for the Resolution 
I do so because I believe it is more 
likely to bring about an effectual and 
useful reform than the Resolution. It 
is not because I have the slightest de- 
sire to stand between the rural popyla- 
tion and self-government in parish 
affairs that I prefer the Amendment to 
the Resolution, and that I therefore 
support it. 


*(11.42.) ‘Mr. F. S. STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I hope that the Debate 
will not close without some expres- 
sion from the Government Bench of 
their attitude upon this question, 
for their supporters appear to be 
divided in opinion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Harrow Division says he 
is equally opposed to the Resolution 


and the Amendment, whereas the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down hasexpressed his intention of voting 
for the Amendment. The Amendment 
is really one of a dilatory nature, and 
apparently based on the notion that the 
hon. Member for Rotherham was pitting 
Parish Councils against District Councils. 
As a matter of fact, neither he nor those 
who support him are in any way pitting 
Parish Councils against District Councils. 
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What we emphasise is that in the rural 
districts there should be tliree distinct 
stages of Local Government in those mat- 
ters wherein the people are most 
interested, and that those in which they 
are most affected are where they are 
living in the smallest area.. The hon. 
Member for Somerset has contended 
that the language of the Resolution does 
not imply urgency in this matter, but I 
would remind the House that this ques- 
tion has been declared to be urgent over 
and over again by the present Parlia- 
ment. It was so declared by Resolutions 
more than once brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Halifax, by an Instruc- 
tion which I myself moved on the Local 
Government Bill of 1888, and also by an 
Amendment moved in 1890, by the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division 
of Warwickshire tending in the same 
direction, although only referring to 
the question of allotments. On each 
of these occasions we emphasised the 
fact that there was urgent need for 
a thorough reform fof parochial govern- 
ment. Some points of detail have been 
raised to-night, and one of them is em- 
bodied in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset, who has put to the 
front the necessity for a readjustment of 
boundaries. No doubt that is very 
desirable, but this process is going on 
under the Divided Parishes Act, and 
the number of very small parishes is not 
so large as was sometimes supposed. 
The number of small parishes is 
very much less than hon. Members 
imagine. If the hon. Member confined 
his attention to parishes of less than 
100 inhabitants, he would find that they 
contain not more than 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. That is clear from the Census of 
1881. In France, with a population of 
36,000,000, there are no fewer than 
36,000 communes, which have self- 
government in the fullest sense of the 
term as far as the machinery of self- 
government is concerned. In England 
and Wales, with a population of rather 
more than 26,000,000, the number of 
parishes is 15,000, andas we have larger 
towns compared with France, I think it 
will befound that there is really not much 
difference between the parishes of France 
and the parishes of this country. There 
are two distinct points raised by the 
Resolution — one, the reform of the 
Mr. F. S. Stevenson 
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Vestries, and the other the establish- 
ment of Parochial Councils. Though 
those are distinct matters, I think they 
are capable of being treated at one time. 
I am strongly of opinion myself that 
there is really no limit of popula- 
tion below which any reform of 
the Vestry would be an impossibility. 
The reform of the Vestry system 
might be effected on the one vote one 
man principle, and perhaps for conveni- 
ence and to meet certain prejudices it 
might be possible to limit the number of 
the inhabitants of the parishes to per- 
haps 70 or 75. But as far as Parochial 
Councils are concerned they stand on a 
somewhat different level, and no doubt 
the population ought to be raised in that 
case. What the precise limit should be 
is a matter for subsequent investigation. 
But that need not be a difficulty in the 
way of the acceptance of a Motion of 
this kind. What we desire to emphasise 
by the Motion is the principle that our 
parishes ought to have the fullest pos- 
sible measure of Local Government. We 
want a reform of the Vestries and the 
establishment of Parochial Councils 
elected by the people, to deal with 
distinctively parochial affairs. In foreign 
countries, notably in Switzerland, where 
it has been very much elaborated, there 
is a distinction made between the larger 
and smaller parishes, which has been 
attended with a considerable sinount of 
success. I cannot but think that such 
a distinction between the parishes in this 
country would obviate many practical 
difficulties and facilitate a scheme of 
Local Government. The question has 
been raised why this question is being 
pressed forward at the present time. 
As far as my own constituents are con- 
cerned, and I believe their view is shared 
by most constituencies throughout the 
country, they regard Local Government 
from the point of view of having full, 
direct, and equal voice in the arrange- 
ment of their own affairs. We are 
asked by the Mover of the Amendment 
to choose between District and Parochial 
Councils. But there has been no pro- 
posal for District Councils before Pavr- 
liament since 1888. Are we to assume 
that any proposal for District Councils 
will be simply a revival of the Bill of 
1888? Ifso,thenthe proposal of 1888con- 
ferred powers of no value, and no human 
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being would care to sit on the Boards 
which they created. If you give them 
powers worth having, if you transfer the 
administration of the Poor Law from the 
existing Board of Guardians to a body 
sitting in the intermediate area, and 
directly elected by the people, on 
the principle of one man _ one 
vote, if you conferred powers worth 
exercising, then you would have the 
best-fitted men eager and anxious to 
serve. As a matter of fact, the two 
schemes of reform, District, Councils and 
reform of the Vestries, could be carried 
out simultaneously, and in this matter 
we want to carry out that policy of simi- 
larity and simultaneity which has been 
allowed so long to remain in abeyance, 
which the Government met in 1888 
with a direct negative, and which has 
been so long, though I trust not for ever, 


postponed. 
*(11.53.) Toe PRESIDENT or tHe 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcuiz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I think that it is no matter of regret to 
any Member of the Government, or to 
any Member of the House, that those who 
feel strongly upon this question of parish 
administration should have placed 
their views on the subject before the 
House; and I think that it is evi- 
dent that there is a strong feeling in 
all parts of the House of sympathy 
with the desire expressed from more than 
one quarter that we should endeavour, 
so far as we can, to put vigour into the 
life of our agricultural parishes and 
villages. We all feel that if we can 
enlist the co-operation of all classes 
of the community in the work of 
Local Government we shall be doing a 
great public service, and much to make 
the system more perfect throughout the 
country. If there is one thing that I 
regret, it is that the hon. Member who 
introduced the Motion, and one or two 
other speakers on thatside of the House, 
treated the matter rather more from a 
Party point of view—I might say rather 
more acrimoniously—than 1 think is at 
all necessary in a matter of this kind. 
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The hon. Member for Rotherham, who 
usually speaks with a considerable 
absence of Party spirit, would, I think, 
have done better to have left out some of 
the reflections which he made upon the 
Tory Party in general, and upon the 
Government in particular, with regard to 
this question of Local Government. He 
twitted us with having in three Queen’s 
Speeches promised to deal with 
the question of District Councils, 
and with our not having, done so. 
At least he should have remembered 
that, starting in 1888, when the question 
first came up, we have had three 
Sessions, and thata very large portion of 
two of them have been spent in dealing 
with Local Government in the counties. 
We have dealt with England and also 
with Scotland ; and I think that, so far as 
Local Government reform is concerned, 
that is not by any means a bad record 
for the three years. The hon. Gentle- 


‘man ought also to have remembered that 


the Party to which he belongs contri- 
buted very little indeed to the solution 
of this great question when in Office ; and 
when he tells us that we made promises 
in three Queen’s Speeches, [ must 
remind him that the Government of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in 1882-3-4, in the 
Queen’s Speeches of those years, made 
absolute promises that they would in- 
troduce measures dealing with the 
reform of Local Government, and did not 
introduce a single measure on the 
subject at all. I think that so far as 
our action is concerned, it may well 
compare with the inaction of the Govern- 
ment of the Party to which the hon. 
Member belongs, and that he should 
remember what his Party has failed to do. 
If the Liberal Government had begun 
to deal with the question when they 
promised to do so, we might now have 
arrived at a time when the whole 
question would have been settled in a 
manner satisfactory even to the hon. 
Gentleman himself. We have dealt 
with the question of County Government, 
and we are very clearly of opinion that 
we began rightly. The ratepayers of 
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the counties had really no share in the 
administration of the rates of the county ; 
but we have organised a system of 
Local Government which has given to 
them a share in the administration of 
county affairs and in the administration 
and the collection of the local rates, while 
we have contributed largely to the re- 
lief of those rates. When we look at the 
manner in which the County Councils 
have been elected, and the manner in 
which they have done their duty, we 
see nothing to regret, but, on the 


contrary, much upon which to 
congratulate ourselves in having 
begun by County Councils instead 


of beginning by Parochial Conncils. 
We believe that the next step in the 
reform of Local Government is the 
setting up of District Councils, although 
we will not deny the importance of 
many of the points touched upon in this 
Debate in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the parishes. Iam prepared 
toacknowledgethat at present in the rural 
districts sanitary matters are not dealt 
with by a body such as ought to control 
matters of that kind. Weattach somuch 
importance to this point that we think 
a popularly-elected body to deal with 
sanitary matters and highways ought to 
be established in the counties as quickly 
as possible. We believe there is no 
subject of greater importance to working 
people than the housing of the working 
classes. We desire tosee that dealt with 
by a popularly-elected body in the rural 
districts, and we have given large 
powers to the County Councils by. the 
Act of last year. We have made it 
compulsory on the part of the Medical 
Officer of Health to forward his Report 
to the County Council. He may make 
representations upon which the County 
Council may take action. Therefore, I 
think the hon. Gentleman will admit we 
have made a very considerable advance, 
and we acknowledge that the next step 
which we ought to take in order to 
secure the proper administration of the 
Public Health Law is to set up within 
the Counties District Councils who 
would have as their chief duty the 
administration of that law within 
the counties: That is why we think 
the question of District Councils 
is more urgent than that brought 
before the House by the hon. Gentle- 
Mr. Ritchie 
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man. We have been twitted with the 
fact that we have not produced our 
District Councils Bill, but we have’ not 
had sufficient time to deal with such a 
large question as District Councils.’ The 
demands made to-night with regard to 
the powers to be conferred on the Parish 
Councils cannot fail to have shewn 
the extreme importance, difficulty, and 
complexity of the various powers which 
different, speakers propose should be 
conferred upon the Parochial Councils. 
If we had had introduced Bills deal- 
ing with District and Parochial Councils, 
the measures would have been of such 
importance as to have shut out all 
other measures of importance during a 
whole Session. Amongst the various 
things which the hon. Gentleman thinks 
should be dealt with by the Parish 
Councils are Charities, Allotments, Public 
Libraries, Buildings, Common Lands, 
certain Sanitary Powers, Fixity of 
Tenure, and Co-operative Stores, with 


Trade Unions thrown in, together with. 


the compulsory acquisition of land for 
small holdings, and the nomination of 
the clergy and Magistrates for the 
parish. I think that is a very large 
budget and a very good order to ask 
the House of Commons to consider 
in an offhand way in connection with 
the other measures which are pressing on 
its attention. I am sorry the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle did net: speak on 
seconding the Motion, for ] had been 
looking to him for some interesting sug- 
gestions on this question. He made a 
speech some time ago, I think at New- 
castle, in which he advocated the transfer 
of a certain portion of the Poor Law 
administration to the parishes. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say so. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Parish Councils 
should have conferred upon them the 
power of dealing with applications for 
relief within the parishes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Not on that occa- 
sion. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly advocated that the Parish 
Council should have the power of dealing 
with certain matters of relief. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: No. 
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*Mer. RITCHIE: I will endeavour to 
find the passage in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to which I refer. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
safeguarded himself with an appeal to 
the District or County Councils if it was 
considered that the relief had been given 
improperly, in which case the County 
or District Council might surcharge the 
parish. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has very much 
studied the effect of various modes of 
administering the Poor Law in times past: 
If anyone attempted to make the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law a parochial ad- 
ministration he would incur a grave 
responsibility. It would be an entire 
reversal of the system which has been 
settled after much consideration by Com- 
mittees in order to meet many abuses 
which previously existed in connection 
with the administration of the Poor Law. 
When one looks at the enormously bene- 
ficial results of the Union administration 
of the Poor Law, I do not think that 
anyone would lightly attempt to disturb 
that system. It may be of interest to 
the House to know in connection with 


this matter what difference has arisen 
in this matter. In 1857 the number of 
paupers was 921,000, now it has fallen 
to 690,000; and I hold that a system 
which has worked such a reform as that 
ought not to be lightly interfered with. 
Anything which would take away the 
administration of the Poor Law from a 
large area like the Union and bring it so 
close to the persons who receive relief as 
would be done in parochial administra- 
tion would tend to bring back many of 
the evils from which the Union system 
has freed us. It is conceded that the 
rates in the country fall upon the land- 
lord: If there were a Parochial Council 
elected largely by labourers, the relief 
would probably be administered by the 
majority of the Council, composed of 
labourers ; but if the relief had been 
improperly given the surcharge on the 
parish would be borne by the landlords, 
and not by the labourers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
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castle, in the speech to which I have 
referred, did not, I find, commit himself 
to the view that Parish Councils should 
administer relief, but he said the idea 
was worth consideration, and gave a quasi- 
sanction to the disturbance of the present 
system under which relief is given by the 
Guardians of Unions. As to the ques- 
tion of sanitation, I am quite sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax at least would not support such 
a retrograde policy as the breaking up 
of the sanitary areas which he himself 
created. I can imagine nocourse which 
would be more detrimental to the public 
health. I am not prepared to take up 
the position of saying that no reform is 
desirable in our parochial legislation. I 
have more than once stated that that 
reform is desirable. I do not think that 
it is possible to have a County Council 
elected upon a popular basis, and a Dis- 
trict Council elected upon a popular basis, 
and to have at the same time the parish 
Vestry remaining as it is. There must 
necessarily be reform of the Vestry in its 
mode of election and its mode of pro- 
cedure ; and when I come to deal with 
the question again I hope that I shall be 
able to propose to the House of Com- 
mons a mode of retaining certain of the 
powers conferred on the Vestry, while 
giving to the District Council powers of 
delegation to the Parish Authorities. I 
admit that no scheme of Local Govern- 
ment Reform is complete without deal- 
ing with the parishes, and I do not under- 
stand the hon. Member for East Somerset 
to differ from that view. But the con- 
tention of the hon. Member for East 
Somerset is that District Councils should 
be dealt with first, while the Motion 
of, the hon. Member for Rotherham 
makes no mention of District Councils. 
As to the area of parishes, there is no 
doubt that that isa very important diffi- 
culty in the way of reform of parochial 
administration. With regard to the 
varying size of the parishes, it may be 
said that the smaller parishes may be 
grouped, That cannot be done without 
difficulty, however. There is as much 
sentiment in a small parish as in a large 
parish, and there would be as much 


sentimental objection to grouping the 


small parishes as to dividing the large 
ones. I do not say that this is a bar to 
reform ; but it is a difficulty which must 
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be taken into consideration. The power 
of grouping and dividing parishes rests 
with the County Councils, and not with 
the Local Government Board. When 
we gave them that power we hoped 
that they might move tentatively 
in the matter, and help us to a 
solution. I trust that I have made 
the position of the Government clear. I 
especially desire to complete the work of 
self-government which we have begun, 
and I think that the House and the 
country will admit that we have at least 
begun well. We have established 
County Councils on a broad and _ liberal 
basis, and we have prepared them for 
any further powers which may be 
conferred upon them. By including 
District Councils in our Bill, we gave evi- 
dence that we feel that we ought to deai 
with these smaller areas. I have toack- 
nowledge to the House that the scheme 
of Local Government will not be complete 
until we have dealt with this matter ; 
and we think that there ought to be a 
link of communication between the 
three kinds of Councils—between the 
County Council and the District Council, 
and between the District Council and 
the parish organisation. I hope, there- 
fore, that it will be understood that we 
support the Amendment for the reason I 
have given, namely, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved it desires. District 
Councils to be dealt with first. 


(12.25.) Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
I was at a loss to understand how the 


Government could support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for East 
Somerset; but my difficulty has been 
increased by the speech to which -we 
have just listened. The Amendment is 
directed pointedly against the organisa- 
tion of the parish. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE: On the contrary, 
I said I did not object to the reform of 
the Vestry, but approved of it. What 
I did object to was the constitution of 
the Parish Council as proposed by the 
hon. Member and his friends. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I will leave the 
hon. Member to deal with his Amend- 
ment, which is purely negative, while 
the Motion is at least a positive Resolu- 
Mr. Ritchie 
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tion. It says that no measure of Local 
Government will be complete without 
the introduction of organisation and 
reform in the parish, and in that senti- 


ment the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board concurs. That certainly 
cannot be said to be a negative proposi- 
tion. The Mover of the Amendment 
complains that undue prominence is given 
to the parish in the Motion. That is not 
so, because the parish has its proper place 
as the unit of Local Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman agrees with me 
that the parish is the smallest possible 
area. The Amendment practically pits 
the District Councils against the Parish 
Councils, and therefore the Mover of the 
Amendment cannot represent the views 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The fault I find with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board is that the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the District Councils 
must come first in a separate measure. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. STANSFELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman then differs in yet another 
pomt from the Mover of the Amend- 
ment which he proposes to support, for 
the hon. Member for East Somerset 
undoubtedly desires to separate the Dis- 
trict Councils Bill from the Bill deal- 
ing with Parish Councils. The right hon. 
Gentleman nowsays he did not mean that. 
What I say is that the next measure 
must contain both. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of the possibility 
of multifarious schemes and proposals for 
new powers to be given to Parochial 
Councils, which might occasion consider- 
able trouble and occupy considerable 
time in discussion. But that is not 
a proper objection fora Minister to make. 
He constructs a Bill upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and upon the responsibility 
of the Government. It would be for 
him to put the parish into the Bill, and 
to confer upon the parish only those 
powers which he thinks right. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon- 
Gentleman rather misunderstands me. 
I did not mean to imply that we were not 
fully responsible ; but what I said was 
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that if there was an attempt to graft on 
any Bill we might introduce such  pro- 
posals as those indicated it might take a 
whole Session to pass the measure. 


Mr. STANSFELD: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman how he has 
been treated by this House. When he 
introduced the great measure of his, 
which included District Councils as well 
as County Councils, he was fairly treated 
by the Opposition, and he will not deny 
it. Why should he not expect and look 
forward to similar treatment again ? 
Why does he now get up and without 
justification attack my hon. Friend and 
say he made it a Party question, and 
twitted the Government with their 
shortcomings ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself is the man who has tried 
to make this a Party question. He has 
made that mistake before. Let me 
remind him that during the passing of 
the Local Government Bill the hon. 
Member for the Eye Division (Mr. F. 
Stevenson) proposed an Instruction to 
the Committee authorising them to 
introduce clauses to reform the Vestry. 
I placed on the Paper certain proposals, 
limited in number and moderate in 
character, and we assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that we would be content 
with the adoption of such proposals. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not say 
they were exaggerated or too numerous ; 
he did not commit himself in their 
favour; but the only ground on which he 
declined to go into them—and he was 
followed in that line by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the First Lord of 
the Treasury—was that he had as much 
on his hands as he could manage in that 
Session. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
in winding up the Debate on the 7th of 
June, said the Government felt they 
had entered on a task of great magnitude, 
and did not think time would permit of 
the consideration of the question. He 
added— 


“The Government recognised the desirability, 
even the necessity, of doing much for the im- 
provement of the parish Vestry, and of giving 
to village life the strength and power which it 
once possessed ; but they had undertaken as 
much work as they could wg 5 successfully to 

ouse to postpone 


an issue, and must ask the 
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that portion of the Local Government Bill’ to 
another Session, when they would be disposed 
to give it very favourable consideration.’’ . 
The Government, if they vote for the 
Amendment before the House, will not 
be acting in accordance with the spirit of 
that declaration. If the Government 
intend to deal with District Councils only, 
their promised Bill will not be satisfac- 
tory. I shall certainly vote for the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend. 


(12.36.) The House divided :—Ayes 
142; Noes 175.—(Div. List. No. 131.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” ; 


*(12.50.) Mr. RITCHIE: I desire to 
make clear what the views of the Go- 
vernment are on this question, and with 
that object I wish to amend the Amend- 
ment. I have to propose after the words 


“district councils” to insert the words 
“the reform of Parochial Government,” 
and to leave out the words “similar 
bodies” in the same line, and put in 
“district councils.” The Amendment 
would then read— 

‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, no mea- 
sure of Local Government for the rural districts 
of England and Wales will be satisfactory which 
does not provide for the grouping of rural 
parishes under popularly-elected district 
councils, the reform of Parochial Government, 
and the effective control of local affairs by dis- 
trict councils,’ and so on. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the words “ district 
councils,” to insert the words “the re- 
form of Parochial Government.”—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


*Mr. J: E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I think this is a‘ very extra- 
ordinary proceeding. The House has 
for nearly four hours been discussing a 
Motion and Amendment which have 
been on the Paper for some time, and 
the terms of which are, therefore, 
familiar to us. . It was_ practically 
understood that the Government adopted 
the Amendment, and now the right hon. 
Gentleman asks the House to adopt 
words which the House has had ‘no 
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opportunity. whatever of considering. 
In the circumstances, I have no option 
but to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr, J. E. Ellis.) 


*Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Gentle- 
man persists in his Motion the Govern- 
ment will not oppose him. I desire to 
say, however, that there is nothing 
whatever inconsistent with what I said 
in my speech in the Motion I now make. 
I only desire to introduce words I think 
will be acceptable to both sides of the 
House. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): By reading his Amendment, the 
right hon. Gentleman certainly failed to 
convey to our minds what the purport 
of kis Amendment is. Under these 
circumstances, it is rather hard to ask us 
to accept the Amendment. I hope my 
hon. Friend will divide the House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I think I can make a suggestion which 
may be generally acceptable: it is that 
Her Majesty’s Government should pro- 
vide the House with a day for the dis- 
cussion of their own Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Debate adjourned. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS. 
(12.55.) Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
N.), who had the following Motion on 
the Paper— 


‘That, inasmuch as the provisions of the 
Ba'lot Act, 1872, in regard to the votes of 
illiterate persons, lend themselves to defeat the 
object of that Act, and owing to the spread of 
education are now unnecessary, this House is of 
opinion that the said provisions should be 
abolished,”’ 


said: This question appears to me to 
b2—— 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): What is it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr, WEBSTER: This question 


appears. to me to be one of such urgent 
public importance that I ought to raise 
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it now, even though I have only five 
minutes before me. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: On a point of 
Order, Mr. Speaker. What is the 
Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr. 
Webster. 


Mr. WEBSTER: I should like the 
House to consider what was understood 
to be the object of the Ballot Act 
when it was passed. The Attorney 
General of the then Liberal Go- 
vernment said it was to secure 
electors from landlord coercion on the 
one hand, and from intimidation on the 
other. I venture to say there is prac- 
tised in many parts of the United King- 
dom very great intimidation under cover 
of the illiterate clauses. In the constitu- 
ency which I have the honour to repre. 
sent'there are between 4,000 and 5,000 
electors, and yet at the last election 
there were only four illiterates. In 
South Paddington there were at the 
last election only two illiterates. But 
there are districtsin Ireland—in Donegal, 
for instance—where illiterates abound 
in large numbers. At the General 
Election of 1886, out of 6,304 persons 
who voted in County Donegal 3,214 
declared themselves illiterate. Let us 
compare the state of things in the 
United Kingdom and in Ireland. In 
1886 there voted in England 2,400,000. 
Of these, 38,000 were illiterate. In 
Scotland there voted 35800, of 
whom only 4,800 were illite ate. In 
Ireland 194,000 voted, and there were 
36,722 illiterate. .One voter only in 64 
in England was illiterate; 1 in 74 in 
Scotland ; but 1 in 5 in Ireland. I 
think something should be done to put 
a stop to the indecent scenes which took 
place at the recent elections in Ireland. 
I know that very soon my remarks will 
be put a stop to—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 





Mr, J. E. Ellis 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th April, 1891. 


NEW WRIT. 

For Whitehaven, v. the Right Hon- 
ourable George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck, deceased. — (Mr. 
Akers-Douglas.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
*(12.25.) Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): 
I do not propose to detain the House 
many minutes in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill. Two years ago the 
Irish Chief Secretary told a deputation 
that the time for argument had passed, 
and the time for action had come. It 
does seem rather absurd that a Bill of 
this sort, which year after year has 
been passed by a large majority, is not 
become the law of the land. What isthe 
history of the question? In 1878, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the then Leader of 
the House, knowing the feeling in Ire- 
land, gave a Saturday Sitting in order 
that the Irish Sunday Closing Biil should 
be passed through Committee. Unfor- 
tunately, a timid sort of feeling seemed 
to prevail, either in this House or in 
another place, and the Bill was then 
limited to four years’ working. It thus 
expired in 1882, and for the last eight 
or nine years it has been included in the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. I think 
the unanimous opinion of all parties 
in the House is that that is not a proper 
state for a question df this kind to 
occupy. In 1883 and 1884 Bills to 
make the Act permanent were brought 
in by the right hon. Gentleman. the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Sir 
George Trevelyan), then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. In 1877 a question was 
raised by a member of the trade in 
Ireland as to the Bill still continuing in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, and 
the Chief Secretary stated that a Com- 
mittee would be appointed the next year 
to consider the question. A Committee 
was appointed, and in 1888. it sat very 
VOL. CCCLII. [ramp sentzs.| 
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patiently, heard a large number of 
witnesses, and then reported the present 
Bill to the House. I was asked by that 
Committee to take charge of the Bill, 
and in each succeeding year I have 
endeavoured to pass it into law. In 
1888 my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
a Bill providing for the closing of public 
houses in Ireland earlier on Saturday 
nights. The Second Reading of that Bill 
was passed by a large majority, and the 
Bill was referred to the same Committee, 
who reported that it should be included 
in the Bill now under consideration. The 
evidence in support of that part of the 
question was quite as strong, and, in the 
opinion of a good many people, even 
stronger than the evidence given in 
favour of the total closing on Sunday in 
Ireland. I quoted last year the opinion 
of a considerable number of witnesses 
who came before the Select Committee, 
byt I do not propose to do so on the 
present occasion. I will merely state 
that amongst those witnesses there were 
15 official witnesses—Coroners, Police 
Inspectors, Magistrates, and others— 
and, without exception, every one 
of those official witnesses gave 
evidence strongly in favour of the 
Bill. I admit that on one point 
there was a little diversity of opinion. 
One or two of the Police Magistrates 
connected with Dublin did not think it 
would be expedient that the total closing 
should apply to Dublin. The Committee 
reported, and it will be found that the 
overwhelming opinion of the people of 
Ireland is strongly in favour of this 
measure. Those Members who repre- 
sent constituencies in the North of 
Ireland are confronted with the asser- 
tion that the feeling of Sabbatarianism 
in the North of Ireland is one of the 
great reasons for the Bill. I deny the 
statement. I am quite willing to admit 
that Sabbath observance in the North of 
Ireland prompted a feeling in favour of 
the measure, but if any one will read 
the evidence given by other witnesses 
from other parts of Ireland they will see 
how small a bearing this point has on 
the question. If ‘they will read the 
evidence of Canon Sheehan, of the City. 
of Cork, they will see that a very strong 
Catholic feeling is greatly in favour of 
the Bill. A deputation from: all parts 
of Ireland came to London last year to 
pray Chief Secretary not’ to admit 
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any Amendment with regard to the five 
cities. The present Attorney General 
for Ireland saw the deputation, which 
‘was composed of representatives of each 
of the cities proposed to be omitted. I 
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was very much struck with one of the 


speeches made to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. There were three 
parish priests from the City of Water- 
ford, and the chief parish priest told the 
Attorney General that in his city he was 
quite sure nineteen-twentieths of the 
people were greatly in favour of this Bill. 
The Committee which reported the Bill 
proposed to amend the law on four 
points. They said that the Act should 
be made permanent, that the five cities 
should be included, and they suggested 
an Amendment in regard to the bond 
Jide traveller clause; and, in the fourth 
place, added to the Bill the measure 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone for the earlier closing 
of public houses on Saturday. Qne 
word upon the opposition to the measure. 
Last year a number of Amendments 
were placed on the Paper; I am glad to 
see that that form of opposition has 
ceased, and that now the only Amend- 
ment is that the Bill should be read a 
second time on this day six months. 
There have been a large number of public 
open meetings held in all parts of Ireland 
in favour of the Bill, and the trade has 
never dared to have a single open public 
meeting in opposition to the Bill. That 
seems to me a clear expression of public 
opinion in Ireland. As to the proceed- 
ings in connection with the Bill last year, 
a Division was taken after a Debate of 
two or three hours, and rather more 
than three-fourths of the Members voted 
for the Second Reading. The Division 
List showed that only 13 or 14 out of 
the 102 Representatives of Ireland went 
into the Lobby against the Second Read- 
ing. That in itself shows how hollow 
isthe opposition. In conclusion, I desire 
to say that if the House is pleased to 
read the Bill a second time to-day, I 
would propose to refer it to the Standing 
Committee on Law, in the hope that it 
may be passed into law this Session. I 
trust the House willat least, by as large 
@ majority as was obtained last year, pass 
the Second Reading and thus consult the 
wishes and wants of the Irish people. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lea.) 

Mr. Lea 
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(12.35.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): 
The hon. Member who has moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill has, no 
doubt unconsciously, fallen into an error 
which he will perhaps allow me to cor- 
rect before I address myself to the merits 
of the Bill. He said that two Members 
of the Committee who reported upon 
the question represented the trade. As 
a matter of fact only one of them—the 
late Mr. M‘Donald — represented tho 
trade; the other Irish Member was 
altogether unconnected with the trade. 
We complained at the time of the com- 
position of the Committee. We thought 
then, as we think now, that this legisla- 
tion is unnecessary and vexatious, and 
we said that the Committee was com- 
posed of gentlemen who were professedly 
advocates of teetotal and temperance 
principles, and whose opinions were to 
be regarded as foregone conclusions. I 
oppose the Bill on the ground that the 
people of Ireland have made no demand 
for it, and that there is no proof what- 
ever that any Irish public opinion is in 
favour of it. The Mover of the Bil} 
says that the majority of the Irish people 
support the measure. I traverse that 
statement at once, and I say that a large 
proportion of the meetings in favour of 
the Bill have been got up by professed 
advocates of the temperance cause, and 
that they have been promoted—I wil} 
not say by agitators—but by gentlemen 
who have appeared in the capacity of 
peripatetic advocates of the doctrines of 
tectotalism. I maintain that such meet- 
ings do not reflect public opinion, and 
that they have been held in halls, and 
attended by persons who are opposed 
altogether to the sale of alcoholic liquors. 
I maintain further, that such meetings 
form no real test of public opinion. 
There is only one way of arriving at a 
test; and that is the election of Parlia- 
mentary Representatives. Has this ever 
yet been made a test question at an 
election ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Yes. 

Mr. FLYNN: The hon. Gentleman 
says “Yes.” May I ask in how many 
constituencies ? Certainly not in half a 
dozen ; two at the outside ; and I regard 


‘that fact as a primd facie proof that 


there is no demand for this legislation ; 
and my contention is that this is pre- 
eminently a branch of legislation which 
should be left to the decision of the 
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Irish Members. We have heard a great 
deal of. late in favour of Local Option. 
It is a principle on which the popular 
voice ought to be heard, but that 
principle is directly opposed to this kind 
of legislation. It was shown before the 
Select Committee that not only the 
Trade Societies, but many Corporations 
in Ireland, were opposed tothe Bill. The 
Corporations of Cork, Dublin, and 
Limerick, and the Trade Associations of 
those towns, petitioned against it. I do 
not know how the matter stands in 
Belfast ; but the mover of the Bill has 
certainly not convinced the House that 
the working men of Belfast are in 
favour of it. People who can afford to 
keep a stock of liquor in their own 
houses ought not to legislate on such a 
point for the working classes unless the 
working classes ask for it; and my 
contention is that no popular demand 
in Ireland in favour of the measure 
has been shown. Until thatis done, no 
case for the Bill can be made out. At 
a trades meeting in Limerick two years 
ago, it was resolved to protest against 
the Bill on the ground that if it became 
law the result would be to encourage 
the illicit sale of drink, and thus to pro- 
mote vice and intemperance. That 
resolution emanated from a body which 
represented every class for which this 
legislation is intended. Similar resolu- 
tions were passed in Cork, Waterford, 
and Sligo. So far as the official wit- 
nesses are conéérned, their testimony 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Let 
me refer to the figures in regard to 
arrests on the Saturday night and Sun- 
day. I have figures down to 1886, 
which give the number of arrests in 
all Ireland ; and I find that in Dublin, 
including Kingstown and Dalkey, with 
a population of 350,000, there was only 
an average of 21 arrests on the Sunday. 
Certainly that does not exhibit a very 
alarming amount of drunkenness. In 
Cork, with a population of 104,000, the 
arrests were 7; in Waterford, with a 
population of 30,000, 2; in Limerick, 
with a population of 38,000, 2:3; and in 
Belfast, with a population of 208,000, 
7:3. I have obtained Police Returns 
from the City of Cork a few weeks 
ago, ana I find that the average num- 
ber of convictions for drunkenness for 
Saturday drinking at the present time 
is one in everv 1,000 of the population, 
which includes habitual drunkards ; 
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and one in 20,000 for Sunday 
drinking. Surely that does not indicate 
a sufficient amount of drunkenness to 
justify a drastic measure of this sort or 
to show that there -is any necessity for 
it. I repudiate altogether the idea that 
the people of these towns or of any part 
of Ireland are a drunken people, or that 
they are more given to drunkenness 
than the people of any other part of 
Europe. The figures go to prove quite the 
reverse ; and the statistics of drunken- 
ness are annually decreasing in accord- 
ance with the spread of comfort and the 
general progress of the people. We all 
hope that the percentage may diminish 
more and more; but I donot think that. 
legislation of this kind will have a ten- 
dency to diminish drunkenness. The 
arrests for Saturday drinking in Dublin in 
1878 amounted to 108 ; in 1885 they were 
86, and last year they had fallen to 60. Let: 
it be borne in mind that that is one of 
the towns where there is no Saturday or 
Sunday closing. In Cork the figures. 
show that drunkenness does not prevail 
to any considerable extent at all; but 
in Sligo, where the Closing Act prevails, 
the arrests for Sunday drinking increased! 
from 37 in 1880 to 41 in 1881] and 51 in 
1885, showing an increase in 1885 over 
1880 of more than 33 per cent. In 
1887—the latest Return I have been 
able to obtain—the figure stood at 70, 
which shows that in a town where Sun- 
day closing prevails drunkenness has in- 
creased, and that there can be no neces- 
sity for a Bill of this kind. There are 
other points connected with the Bill 
which are objectionable. I may instance 
the clause which relates to bond fide 
travellers, and which proposes to increase 
the limit from three to six miles. There 
are a good many honest and respectable 
working men who will walk three or 
four miles into the country for the 
purpose of getting fresh air and 
recreation, but who are unable to 
walk six or seven, and by rais- 
ing the limit in the manner pro- 
posed you are simply interfering with 
the rational recreation of the working 
man. A man who walks three or four 
miles into the country is fairly entitled 
to obtain refreshment, and if, instead of 
mild soda and milk, or innocent lemonade, 
or unexciting ginger beer he prefers ale, 
ora drop of Irish whisky, he is entitled 
to get it. The hon. Member proposes, 


if the Bill is read a second time, to refer 
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it to the Standing Committee on Law, 
and he suggests that if it is desired to 
amend it, the Amendments can be in- 
troduced there. But why is the extra- 
ordinary course to be taken of removing 
the Bill from the cognisance of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House? Although 
Iam not over sanguine upon the point, 
Lhepe the Bill will not pass a Second 
Reading to-day, but if it does, and you 
are really in earnest, you ought to im- 
prove the Bill in the House itself, and 
not in the Standing Committee on 
Law. That Committee consists of 68 
Members, only eight of whom are Irish 
Representatives, and seven out of the 
eight are professedly strong advocates 
of teetotalism. If that is so, you would 
not be treating the Bill fairly, or give 
those who desire to amend it any chance 
whatever. It ought, if it passes a Second 
-Reading, to be referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House, where the Amend- 
ments brought forward would receive 
reasonable consideration. Take the 
bond fide travellers clause. It may be 
thought an arbitrary act to fix the limit 
at six miles. Why not substitute five, 
four, or three and a half? The question 
is one which ought to be decided by the 
House itself, and not by a Committee 
upstairs which may extend the limit to 
10 miles instead of six. Personally I 
am in favour of the reduction of the 
present hours on Saturday. I think it 
would be a great advantage to close one 
hour earlier, but I think that is a matter 
to be fixed by a Committee in which the 
Representatives of Ireland would be able 
to express the feeling of their con- 
stitutents. Then, again, it may. be 
possible to arrive at a compromise, and 
to shorten the hours in the cities which 
have hitherto been exempted, without 
imposing total closing. The Attorney 
General for Ireland is, I believe, in 
‘favour of a compromise, and he would 
be able to put forward the view of the 
Government more completely in a 
Committee of the Whole House than in 
the Standing Committee on Law. I 
believe that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is in favour of shortening 
‘the hours by one hour. 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Member is mistaken. 


_ I never made any suggestion of the kind 


as regards Saturdays. 
Mr, Flynn 
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Mr, FLYNN: I should be sorry to 
misrepresent the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but I believe he is in favour 
of a compromise of some kind; and I. 
think that a decision would be better 
arrived at in the House itself than in a 
Committee, where the majority of 
Members are distinctly opposed to any 
reasonable concession. I move the re- 
jection of the Bill chiefly and broadly on 
the ground that it is not demanded by 
the public opinion of Ireland ; that there 
has been no expression of public opinion 
in favour of the Bill, and that in passing 
a social measure of this kind dealing 
with the habits and customs of the 
people, our first care ought to be to con- 
sult the tastes and feelings of the Irish 
people. Upon these grounds I beg to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Flynn.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


(12.55.) Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.): 
I beg to second the Amendment. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry seems to 
assume that because a similar Bill has 
been read a second time in this House 
it is unnecessary to discuss it in Com- 
mittee. But I think no one.vill venture 
to dispute the proposition that there 
have been Bills discussed in this House 
time after time which have even become 
Acts of Parliament, but which it has 
been found necessary to amend, and in 
some cases even to repeal altogether. 
The hon. Member spoke of the over- 
whelming mass of evidence in favour of 
the Bill, but he carefully abstained from 
referring to the evidence given by 
gentlemen in Ireland, of wide and 
varied experience, against the Bill. 
I listened to some of the evidence given 
before the Committee upstairs, and I 
have read most of the evidence which, . 
together with their Report, the Com- 
mittee on the Sunday Closing Act for 
Ireland presented to this House, and I 
find that a large number of witnesses 
were of opinion—an opinion which they 
expressed in very clear terms indeed— 
that the passing of such a Bill as this 
would lead to the development of 
shebeening in Ireland to a very great 
extent, as well as to the development of 
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bogus clubs, and of course cause a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of 
home drinking, and that, with these 
changes, would follow the use of 
poisonous drinks instead of the com- 
paratively wholesome beverages at the 
present time sold in licensed houses in 
Ireland. Of course I do not contend 
that all drink sold in public ‘houses is 
wholesome, but I think that people who 
have had practical experience will say that 
when difficulties and restrictions are 
increased in the way of the sale of drink 
openly the quality of liquor that can be 
rocured will be bad, and vile compounds 
will be sold as teetotal drinks. The 
hon. Member who moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill commented on the 
fact that no Amendments had been 
placed upon the Paper, but this simply 
arises from the fact that Members of the 
House generally did not anticipate this 
Bill coming on to-day, and doubtless the 
promoters of the Bill think they have 
executed a clever piece of Parliamentary 
strategy. Many Irish Members are 
absent from the House of Commons just 
now, and in their absence the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill thinks this 
is a fit and proper time to proceed with 
the Bill. I may, however, remind him 
that supporters of the Bill are also absent, 
even one of those whose names appear 
on the back of the Bill. I certainly 
consider this surprise which has been 
sprung upon Irish Members is no credit 
to those who planned it, and I think 
they might have taken into account the 
fact that very large interests indeed 
are involved in this proposal. In the 
City of Dublin alone there are 800 
licensed houses which will be affected 
should this Bill unfortunately become 
law. . Taking these at a valuation of 
£2,000 each, we by easy calculation 
arrive at the fact that more than 
£1,500,000 is invested in these 
houses, and it is now proposed in the 
absence of the Dublin Members, and 
other Members for Ireland—the majority 
of Irish Members— that this £1,500,000 
of capital is to be dealt with in this 
House without due consideration. Then, 
if we add the interests in the other 
towns to be affected by the Bill—Cork, 
Belfast, Waterford, and Limerick—the 
total will be a large one. I hope that 
at a later stage some Representative of 
the Irish Government will put this part 
of the case more forcibly before the 
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House than I can possibly do. For my : 
part, I consider that for a matter of this 
kind, involving the interests and property 
of so many people, the action of the 
Government is required for effectuall 
dealing with it, and it should not be left 
to such free lances as the hon. Members 
for South Derry and South Tyrone. 
If public houses are an evil in Ireland, 
then they are a much greater evil in 
England, since here they exist in far 
larger numbers. But there is this dis- 
tinction: that in England the trade is 
strong, and consequently the gentlemen 
who are interested in the promotion of 
legislation of this kind have felt the 
expediency of dropping their Bill for 
England, and, in the absence of Irish 
Members, they have concentrated their 
attack upon the trade in Ireland. For 
many reasons I protest against this. The 
question of intemperance and the means 
of checking it is purely a national 
question ; and, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, it should be dealt with by an 
Irish Representative Body appointed for 
that purpose, and popularly elected by 
the people of Ireland. I contend, with 
all due respect for English Members, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are 
wholly ignorant of the conditions of Irish 
life, that they are not in a position to 
pronounce upon and deal with a question 
like this. I can fancy that some im- 
pression will have been made upon the 
minds of English Members by state- 
ments I have heard on acognate subject 
from the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
He has spoken of the large number of 
public houses in certain towns in the 
South of -Ireland, and he has made a 
comparison of populations in those towns. 
I can imagine an English Member being 
fairly appalled at the idea of there being 
so many public houses to so few in- 
habitants. But the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, who is acquainted 
with some of the conditions of Irish 
life, did not explain to English 
and Scotch Members that these public 
houses, as he termed them, are not 
public houses in the English sense; they 
are simply shops where a general trade 
is carried on, and where occasionally 
drink is sold, and in some of which, 
perhaps, a gallon of whisky is not sold 
in a month. These are not public. 
houses as we understand the term in 
England or Scotland—nothing of the 
sort. Drink in many of these places 
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is simply kept as an accommodation for 
customers when they come in from long 
distances from the surrounding country 
—and, for the matter of that, and I 
think in England as well as in Ireland, 
traders are in the habit of supplying 
refreshment free of charge to customers 
who travel into the town from a long 
distance, and that without licence of any 
kind. Now, there are not two opinions as 
to the proposition that intemperance is a 
great evil; but when we come to the 
cure for this evil, then serious differ- 
ences of opinion arise. Intemperance is 
not an evil of yesterday ; people got 
drunk before there were any public 
houses at all; and if public houses were 
abolished through the length and breadth 
of the land to-morrow, people would 
manage to get drunk still. Through 
many centuries wé have had the pro- 
moters of three great religious systems 
grappling with the evil of intemperance. 
The Hebrew, the Christian, the Ma- 
homedan religions have attempted to 
deal with it, with more or less success. 
But the promoters of this Bill, I sup- 
pose, claim more wisdom than Moses or 
Mahomet, not to mention more sacred 
names, and hope to wipe out drunken- 
ness simply by an Act of the British 
Parliament. The cause of drunkenness, 
they say, is the public house—destroy 
the cause, and the effect will cease. 
Well, I remember reading of other 
causes being assigned for drunkenness, 
and, amongst others, climate has been 
assigned. We have been told by some 
great authorities that if the northern 
nations of Europe have the habit of drink- 
ing to excess, it is because they live in 
a cold climate, and that southward to 
the sunny South of France, Spain, and 
Italy people become more temperate. 
But this theory has become exploded by 
wider experience, and we find that 
people in Central Africa were ready 
fairly to wallow in drink when they got 
the opportunity of doing so. Not only 
has the habit of taking drink to excess 
been attributed to climate, but race and 
religion have also been assigned as 
causes. For my own part, I am not 
inclined to accept as gospel any of the 
theories propounded on the subject, and 
least of all am I prepared to admit, with 
the volume of testimony to the contrary, 
that intemperance is caused by the 
number of licensed public houses. In 
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which sat upstairs, we find that the 
majority of its Members, as might have 
been expected from the composition of 
that body, reported in favour of closing 
public houses in Ireland on Sunday, and 
that the minority also presented a 
Report against that Sunday closing. 
Between the opinions of the majority 
and minority it is not, perhaps, easy to 
arrive at asolution of this very difficult 
problem, and so we fall back on the 
evidence given before that Committee. 
Now, I do not want to inflict upon the 
House any lengthened quotations from 
this evidence, but I do think that some 
of the evidence given is worthy of 
the attention of the House, particularly 
in view of the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber who proposed the Second Reading of 
this Billi chose to ignore the evidence 
given before that Committee, which tells 
against the case he tried to make out. 
I think it will be generally admitted 
that Mr. O’Donel, the Chief Police 
Magistrate’ of Dublin, should be re- 
cognised as a fairly good authority on a 
question of this kind, not merely from 
his training and his great experience, 
but also on account of his undoubted 
ability. On being questioned on some 
evidence he had given on a former oc- 
casion as to the desirability of absolutely 
closing public houses on Sunday Mr. 
O’Donel said— 

‘‘The strong opinion that I then gave against 
atotal closing on Sunday, or to the early closing 
upon Saturday, was founded on the danger of 
increasing the number of shebeens, and encou- 
raging illicit drinking, my opinion being that, 
apart from drunkennessarising from the facility 
of getting drink at those shebeens, there was 
a greater social demoralisation in frequenting 
them than in getting drunk at a public house. 
I stated my reasons for that to the Committee 
at the time, and my view remains the same as 
regards that.” 

I wish to call the attention of the House 
particularly to this expression of 
opinion— 

‘‘T think the total closing of public houses 
on Sunday would inevitably result in an enor- 
mous increase in the number of the shebeen 
houses, and therefore would bring about a far 
more demoralising result and injury than 
leaving matters as they now are.” 

I hope that the hon. Member who may 
follow me will note this expression of 
opinion by Mr. O’Donel, and tell us what 
he thinks about it, Then Mr. O’Donel 
went on to refer to the number of 
shebeen cases brought before him. In the 
year 1876-77, before the introduction of 
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the Act, which was to have brought about 


a reformation in the habits of the people 
who were accustomed to take drink, the 
total number of shebeen offences for the 
year was 155. In the year 1886-87, 10 
years after the Act had come into opera- 
tion, the number rose to 206. And then 
he goes on to say— 

“Tt is a very curious thing which has appeared 

in evidence with regard to illicit drinking be- 
fore 2 o'clock ; that, directly 2 o’clock arrived, 
immediately the whole trade of shebeening 
ceased, and, of course, the after consumption 
in the city was in the public house.” 
Now, I think there is no advocate of 
temperance, however strong his views, 
however ardent a teetotaler he may be, 
but will grant that if people will take 
drink at all, it is better that they should 
drink in a public house than in low 
shebeens, many of which are dens of 
drunkenness, gambling, and immorality. 
And now I turn to the evidence of Mr. 
Cameron, the Town Inspector of Belfast. 
He, speaking of a deputation of gentlemen 
engaged in the public house trade who 
waited upon him to express their views, 
says-— 

‘‘T may say that they were a most respect- 

able body of men, and they told me that they 
would have no objection to curtailing the hours 
of Sunday or Saturday drinking a little; but 
that what they did object to was, by shutting 
up the houses on Sunday, throwing the drink- 
ing trade into the hands of shebeens, who would 
give bad liquor to the people, and demoralise 
them far more than the respectable trade ; and, 
no doubt, that would be the case, unless you 
could, by some means, counteract the evil that 
would come.”’ ‘ 
Of course, it is open to hon. Gentlemen 
who are in favour of this Bill to point 
to the means by which the evil of the 
shebeens may be met; but, up to the 
present, none of them have been able to 
say there is any plan save the adoption 
of further coercive regulations, and 
several of the gentlemen who have sug- 
gested these further coercive regulations 
candidly confess that they are not at all 
sanguine that they would produce the 
desired effect. Well, the hon. Member 
who moved the Second Reading spoke of 
the opinion of the Catholic Bishops and 
clergy, and we find that Mr. Cameron, 
the Town Inspector of Belfast, has some- 
thing to say upon this point. He is 
asked — 

“Did the publicans give that as their 
opinion >—Yes; and it isan opinion that agrees 
with that of every sound person. 

“Do you know that it is the opinion of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop also ?—I do.” 
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So the Town Inspector, the traders, and 
the Bishop in Belfast unite in the opinion 
that the proposed restriction in the hours 
of opening public houses in that city 
would lead to the extension of shebeen 
drinking. Then we have the District 
Inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in Waterford, Mr. Bull, giving this evi- 
dence— 


‘*Tf you close the public houses altogether 
on Sundays, I would expect that you would 
have considerably more shebeens than you 
would if you opened them from 2 to 5, because 
the publican would lose all interest in his trade, 
and, consequently, we should get no informa- 
tion whatever from the publican; at present 
if there is a shebeen started, the publicans give 
us informution about it.” 


Evidence in the same direction is given 
by Mr. Jennings, District Inspector 
R.L.C. at Limerick. He confirms and 
endorses a resolution which was passed 
by the traders of Limerick, and to which 
my hon. Friend has referred— 


“That this meeting of the congregated 
trades of Limerick emphatically protest against 
the present Bill before Parliament for the total 
closing of public houses on Sunday, or any 
curtailment of the existing hours on Saturdays 
and Sundays. We arestrongly of opinion that, 
if such Bill becomes law, its results would be 
to encourage illicit trade, and lead to the 
system of introducing drink into the houses of 
the people, and spread very extensively the 
contaminating vice of intemperance.”’ 


Then I go to another part of Ireland and 
cite the evidence of the Mayor of Sligo. 
He says— 

“There is as much drink sold in Sligo at 
present on Sundays as there would be sold if 
all the public houses in the town were open. 
More drink is given to frequenters of low public 
houses and shebeens than would be given 
to them in respectable houses; besides, the 
drink supplied in these places is extremely 
bad.” 


Then he goes on to give the result of 
some very interesting observations of his 
awn which he had been able to make 
during the course of the exercise of his 
profession as a journalist— 


“The arguments urged against the sale of 
drink on Sandays might be urged with equal 
justice against the sale of drink on any other 
day. By leaving the public houses open for a 
few hours on Sunday you do not cartail any 
man’s liberty ; you do not interfere with any- 
one’s right, as you do not compel Sunday 
closers to enter the public houses. The early 
closing on Saturday night and the Sunday 
closing would increase the consumption of 
whisky in Sligo, and diminish the consumption 
of ale and porter.’ 


It is obvious that it is easier to carry on 
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an illicit trade in whisky than in the 
more bulky drinks of ale and porter. 
The witness goes on— 


‘Whisky is much more injurious to the 
health and more expensive than ale or porter. 
Sunday closing, in my opinion, increases the 
quantity of spirits illicitly distilled in the 
country. around Sligo.” 


He proceeds to prove his case, and 
says— 

“ Large quantities of illicit spirits are dis- 
tilled from molasses ; there are houses in Sligo 
in which tons of this commodity are sold in 
each year for the purposes of illicit distilla- 
tion. Spirit thus made is most injurious to 
health, and the production and sale of it in the 
country districts is most demoralising. Any 
law tending to make the lawful purchase of 
drink more restricted must increase the 
quantity of spirits illicitly distilled. The 
statistics given by Mr. Hickson show that the 
convictions for drunkenness on Sunday in Sligo 
have increased almost 100 per cent. during the 
last few years. Mr. Hickson attributes the 
increase in the cases of drunkenness to the 
increase in the number of police and of the 
public houses. In my opinion, the increase is 
due to the Sunday Closing Act.” 


That Act it is now proposed to extend to 
thelargecities, in which, aseveryone must 
admit, it will be more difficult to put its 
drastic provisions into operation. It is 
comparatively easy todo without public 
houses in a small town like Sligo, but it 
is a very different matter in Dablin and 
Belfast. 


“ The fact that the sale of drink is prohibited 
creates an incentive to procure it, as many 
men take a pleasure in breaking a Jaw which 
they consider to be an unjust infringement of 
their personal liberty. Besides, persons who 
would be turned out of a respectably-conducted 
house have their intemperate habits pandered 
to by shebeeners and illicit traffickers. The 
majority of the people of Sligo are not in any 
way affected by Sunday closing. Those of 
them who favour Sunday closing do so on the 
ground that the less drink consumed the 
better. This Sunday closing law is hateful, 
inasmuch as it is founded on a calumny that 
the Irish are a drunken people. Mr. Alder; 
man Kidd, a Justice of the Peace for the 
borough, and not interested in any way in the 
drink traffic, told me that he was in favour of 
Sunday opening. In reference to small 
country public houses near chapels, which 
were referred to by Mr. Hickson in his evi- 
dence, a prohibition by the parish priest, if 
deemed necessary, would be far more effective 
than an Act of Parliament.” 


Then the question put was this— 


“Then your evidence, which has been given 
very fully, is this: that practically for that 
class of persons you think there is no real 
Sunday closing, but they are driven to deal in 
illicit houses? ”’ 


Mr. J. Nolan 
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And the answer was— 

‘Yes, and that they are demoralised by 
having to go to places where disorderly conduct 
is carried on, and where they are allowed to 
get drunk, and where bad drink of all kinds is 
given to them.” 


600 


It is the experience of every man who is 
in the habit of travelling in Ireland, 
that there is not the slightest difficulty 
experienced in obtaining intoxicating 
liquors at any hour of the day, or any 
day in the week, in any place where this 
Sunday closing is supposed to be in full 
operation. Mr. Egan, the Mayor of 
Kilkenny, also gave some interesting 
experiences of hisown. He said— 

“*T will take last Sunday. I was out in the 

grounds of a park having tea, and a man came 
down singing a song; he was drunk in my 
presence; one of the clergy, who was living 
opposite, came out to inquire where could he 
have got the drink. That occurred last Sun- 
day. ButI have frequently, myself, seen the 
same men coming out of houses drunk at 11 on 
Sunday; and at 2 o'clock I have frequently 
seen men drunk on Sunday in the street.” 
And this was in a’ town where the pro- 
visions of the Act were in full operation. 
But we are not confined as regards evi- 
dence on this matter to Mayors of Irish 
towns or cities or to Police Inspectors. 
We have the popular and able President 
of the Dublin United Trades’ Council 
and Labour League, Mr. Mannetti, giving 
this evidence— 

‘“‘T believe if you shorten the hougs, or inter- 

fere with them in any way, the men will go to 
those beerhouses, which, in fact, are merely 
brothels, which will be open on Sunday, and 
they can get drink there, which will lead to 
immorality as well as drunkenness, and to other 
great evils of all kinds,” 
These men, it must be remembered, are 
not drawing fancy pictures, but give 
their opinions as based on practical ex- 
perience, and they give the reasons for 
the judgment they have arrived at on 
this important question. Then we have 
the opinion of the Rev. P. T. Tynan, D.D., 
of Dublin. He says— 

“T was always myself in favour of earlier 

closing on Saturday, but after seeing the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Harrell with regard to the 
shebeens, for he said there were 188 shebeens 
in the centre of Dublin, and that their principal 
time for working was Saturday evening and 
Sunday night, I must confess that I regard it 
now as rather a doubtful matter.” 
Some gentlemen who are in favour of 
this Bill are such robust advocates of it 
that nothing could possibly change 
them; but here is the evidence of this 
gentleman—a gentleman of great ex 
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perience and living in Dublin—which 


shows that he had preconceived notions | ° 


in favour of Sunday and Saturday night 
closing, but was obliged to renounce 
them. He wenton to say— 


“Tf the police are unable to interfere with 
the shebeeng, and prevent it, the result of clos- 
ing the public houses at 10 o’clock or at 9 
o’clock on the Saturday night would be to throw 
open the shebeens to people who would other- 
wise drink in the public houses. It is quite 
clear from Mr. Harrell’s evidence that the 
police are not able to cope with the shebeens.” 


Later on he says— 


“Wherever there is a demand for drink, 
there will be a shebeen to supply the drink, if 
the legitimate house is closed, unless, of course, 
the police have full power to prevent shebeen- 
ing,, but bg cannot prevent shebeening ; 
shebeening will go on whenever the legitimate 
houses are closed.” 


With reference to the City of Belfast, the 
Very Rev. Patrick Convery says— 


‘*‘T have had recourse to all means and ways 
to stamp out the sale of drink at prohibited 
hours, not merely in licensed public houses, 
but in shebeens. I have called personally 
upon those individuals, and brought the charges 
right home to their own teeth. I have stated 
to them the day and the hour when I wit- 
nessed such scenes, and I have told them that 
Ihave lodged my complaint with the Inspector 

‘of police, and with the head constable of the 
district, and have given the names and urged 
them to oppose them at the next Recorder’s 
Licensing Sessions, and to have the same re- 
corded upon their licences. I have even gone 
further ; I have even incurred the odium of 
the people, but I was bound to do so in con- 
nection with the morals of the district. I 
told them that my observations should go be- 
yond individuals, that I looked to the general 
good of the community at large, and I have 
stated tothem that I would go in person to 
the next Licensing Sessions before the Re- 
corder and oppose the renewal of the licence 
to those individuals.” : 


He speaks there of the occupiers of houses 
of a low class, who were in the habit of 
violating the conditions of their licences, 
Then he goes on to say— 

‘There was a'partial cessation for the time 
of the drinking at prohibited hours, but as 
soon as they thought that there was an open- 
ing again they took to selling it again.” 
Further on he says— 

“No amount of legislation through the hands 
of the police or through Parliament will ever 
check the onward progress of drink.” 

He is asked— 

‘‘Have you seen the statement concerning 
Glasgow and concerning Cardiff ?” 
and he replies— 


“‘T have seen it. It is in a letter of my 
Bishop, who during his course of being a parish 
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priest in Ballycastle, in the erection of a new 
urch, was ed in all the large towns, in 
fact in the three Kingdoms, collecting money. 
He gives the details, in that letter which he 
wrote to the licensed vintners in Dublin, of his 
experience of the Sunday Closing Act in Glas- 
gow. He said, so far as I can recollect (and I 
recollect reading it in a newspaper), that the 
streets might be quiet, and that order and re- 
gularity might be said to prevail; and that 
the police, so far as their duties outside the 
public thoroughfares were concerned, seemed 
to have very little todo; but if he went into 
the lanes and closes, and into the homes of the 
poor, drunkenness seemed to prevail to an 
alarming extent everywhere he went. He 
said that if the Legislature thought it wise to 
frame their laws for the ge of making 
people sober by Sunday closing, it was 
altogether misleading. I have heard of a 
statement made by some of the clergymen con- 
nected with Cardiff, and certainly from the 
statements that I have read in the public 
prints, I would be very sorry, either by word 
or by any means in my power, to bring about 
Sunday closing in the town of Belfast.” 


My own experience of Glasgow and 
Cardiff is very limited, but I have 
visited those places and have con- 
versed with respectable residents, and 
have been assured that the closing of 
public houses on Sundays has not put a 
stop to drunkenness on those days. I 
remember one Monday morning stand- 
ing talking to a Catholic clergyman in 
the street at Cardiff. I saw a brewer's 
dray go past with a large number of 
empty beer barrels piled on it. The 
priest pointed this out to me, and asked 
me if I knew what it meant. Of course 
I did not, being a stranger, and then he 
informed me that the beer in the barrels 
had been consumed on Saturday night 
and Sunday in the workmen’s houses. 
The gentleman who drew my attention 
to this has challenged public contradic- 
tion. I believe no one will attempt to 
dispute the fact that in the workmen’s 
quarters in Cardiff the men are in the 
habit of clubbing together on Friday 


{and buying a small cask of beer which 


they bring to the house of one of the 
members of the drinking club, and not 
only do the men drink the beer as long 
as they are able to sit or stand, but even 
the women and children take a hand at 
the beer drinking. Then Mr. Charles 
Dawson, one of the most prominent 
citizens in Dublin, who was well known 
in this House at one time, gave evidence 
as follows :— 

“The probable result of the Act, in my 
opinion, would be this: While the conditions 
that I stated still exist, and while the in- 
centives, and not only the incentives, but the 
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provocatives, to drink exist, as they do now, 
remain unchanged and unaltered, I am sorry 
to say, if that remains as it does now, the 
withdrawal of public opportunities will make 
the people resort to others more secret and 
more dangerous. I have that opinion. I am 
not an advocate for always keeping up this 
thing, but until you provide a substitute for 
the public house, and a substitute in decent 
homes, I am afraid if you close early that 
they will drink at home, and they will 
drink in places less under the light of observa- 
tion.” 


He went on to quote the following very 
interesting figures :— 


“In 1851, before they had the Sunday 
closing in Glasgow, the arrests for drunkenness 
were 4°5 per cent. of the population. The Act 
was passed in 1853, and the figures as to the 
arrests for drunkenness in 1861, when the 
Sunday Closing Bill was in operation, was 
9°4 per cent. of the population; in 1871, it 
reached 10°4 per cent.; and in 1887, which 
was the last year, it was 6°5 per cent.” 


Mr. Commissioner Harrell says— 


“The opinion that I have on the question 
of home drinking is that I should not like to 
see that developed at all. I think that the 
habit of self-control amongst the poorer classes 
does not at present exist to such an extent, 
as to encourage the adoption of any social 
¢ehange which might lead them to bring drink 
into their own houses.” 


He is asked— 


‘In your opinion, would closing on Sunday 
have that effect ?”’ 


and he says— 


“T think it would. I think the laying in of 
a provision on Saturday night would be very 
dangerous. If you could rely on their self- 
control, you would get rid of many difficulties 
which now exist in connection with many other 
things as well as the traffic in drink; but I 
would be very much afraid that laying ina 
supply of drink on Saturday night would lead, 
in all probability, to that drink being consumed 
on the Saturday night; it would never see the 
Sunday, or only the early Sunday morning.” 


Mr. Mannetti, himself a working man, 
is asked — 


“ What is the view of the working classes 
with regard to home drinking ?”’ 


and he replies— 


**T believe if you introduced the question of 
home drinking that men will bring home drink 4 
overnight, and when the drink is there it is 
rather a temptation to them, and the men will 
take to drinking it. It has come under my own 
observation that bottles are lying on the table 
when men are found drinking at home, and you 
will find a child coming and taking a bottle and 
putting it to its head very often; I have seen 
that, and I would not wish to see that practice 
eome into our homes.’’ 


I am sure hon. Gentlemen who are 
Mr. J. Nolan 
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promoting this Bill agree with Mr 
Mannetti that it would not be desirable 
to introduce this kind of drinking into 
the homes of the people of Ireland ; and 
Task those who are honestly . desirous 
of checking the evils of intemperance 
to pause, and to take into account and 
give full consideration to the opinions 
and experiences of these gentlemen, 
who are entirely independent and un- 


biased witnesses. Mr. Mannetti is ~ 


asked— 

“ And it is club drinking and home drinking 
which, in your opinion, would lead to family 
dissension and discomfort ?”’ 

He says, in reply— 

“TI believe it would. If you introduced 
home drinking, it would be an invitation to 
the wives and the children of our families to 
join in it; and from being sober wives, as we 
wish them to be, they would possibly become 
drunkards, and we object to that.” 


There are a large number of people in 
this country who drink, and drink to 
excess, who have never in all their lives 
been inside a public house. One of the 
most eloquent advocates of temperance 
that I have ever listened to, and one of 
the most influential, stated on a public 


platform, and in my hearing, that he - 


was sorry to have to say that there were 
many people in this country who never 
enter a public house at all—men of high 
birth, of high social standing and great 
wealth—who would be ashamed to be 
seen entering a public house at all, but 
yet who blast their prospects in this 
world and in the next by the excessive 
use of alcohol. If that is the case in 
the higher circles, where people are 
surrounded by everything wealth can 
purchase, what is to be expected in the 
case of those people who have an un- 
fortunate craving for drink without 
possessing any of those great advantages ? 
Another gentleman (Mr. Crean) was 
asked his opinion of home drinking, and 
he said— 

“‘T think my opinion is this; That I would 


very much regret that it should creep into any 
section of the community, because it would just 


be ruinous to the families; the children of . 


necessity would see the bad example of their 
fathers, and the mothers would sometimes 
probably indulge in liquor too, and the result 
would be that it would be an all-round debauch, 
asI have seen it. I have seen children of 
tender years drinking.”’ 


He was then asked— 


‘‘You have seen children drink, and you 
think that is caused by home drinking ?”’ 
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His reply was— 

“Yes; by home drinking, certainly; and 
wives and husbands have not been able to 
refrain from drinking until they have fallen 
asleep over their booze.” 


The Rev. D. Tynan also gave some 
interesting evidence on the subject of 
home drinking. He said— 


‘“‘T consider it a worse phase of drunkenness 
than the drunkenness resulting from drinking 
in public houses, because the home drinking 
which leads to that drunkenness demoralises 
the wives and the families of the people who 
drink at home ; whereas if a man goes to get a 
drink in a public house he may get drunk, but 
his family is not demoralised by the drunken- 
ness,” 


Asked whether the drunkenness in 
Dublin existed among men and women, 
Dr. Tynan said— 


‘* Yes; but, at the same time, the drunkenness 
amongst women does not come under the 
observation of the police so much as it comes 
under the observetion of the clergy. With re- 
gard to that, I might mention that in the cases 
which come before me of the drunkenness of 
women, in nine-tenths at least of those cases 
the drunkenness results from home drinking, 
and not from drinking in public houses.” 


Intoxicating Liquors 


I would ask those gentlemen who are 
promoting this Bill to bear in mind that 
some of us who are opposed to the pas- 
sage of the measure are quite as great 
friends of temperance as they are. I, 
myself, approached the subject with an 
open mind ; and if I believed that the 
closing of public houses would put an 
end to drunkenness, and would very 
sensibly check intemperance in Ireland, 
I should be one of the first to vote for it. 
In fact, I should adopt even more drastic 
measures if it were possible to carry 
them into operation and put a stop to the 
manufacture of intoxicating drinks alto- 
gether. Of course, however, it would be 
idle to propose such a thing as that, and 
I dare say even the most sanguine advo- 
cates of temperance recognise that. If 
I am opposed to this Bill, it is because, 
in the first place, it strikes against the 
interests of a number of respectable men 
who have invested their capital and their 
time in the public house business. I 
believe it will not advance the cause of 
temperance; but after destroying the 
property of thousands of respectable men 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland, it will turn the drinking habits 
of the people into a direction which will 
be more injurious to them than if they 
are allowed to take drink in properly 
licensed and respectable houses. The 
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respectable men who are engaged in the 
trade in different parts of Ireland are 
not by any means in favour of in- 
temperance. On the contrary, I suppose 
that the respectable publican, both in 
Ireland and England, looks upon a 
drunkard on his premises as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and would be glad if he 
stopped away altogether. In fact, some 
of them take extra precautions to exclude 
drunkards from their premises,,and to 
prevent. them jindulging in the use of 
alcohol on their premises. Those gentle- 
men whom, without meaning any 
offence to them, I call teetotallers, 
have not a monopoly of the desire 
to see intemperance checked. I believe, 
however, they are on the wrong tack 
altogether when they seek to check 
drunkenness by closing respectable 
public-houses and driving those who 
wish to get drink into places where they 
can get a bad quality of liquor at any 
hour of the night or day. ‘This Biil is 
one of a very drastic character. It pro- 
poses to close the public houses in the 
four leading cities of Ireland during the 
whole of Sunday. I think the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone will himself 
admit that if you close the house of a 
respectable licensed trader entirely you 
ought to compensate him. What, then, 
have you to say of closing without 
compensation a public-house for one day 
in the week, and that, in some cases 
perhaps, the day on which the largest 
trade is done? One of the provisions 
of the Bill is that the distance for a 
bond fide traveller stall be extended 
from three to six miles. Do gentlemen 
take into account that that will inflict a 
very considerable amount of injury on 
a number of deserving men? I can 
give it as my own experience that in 
some of the watering places in Ireland, 
where Sunday closing is enforced, 
people, owing to the closing of public 
houses, now keep considerable quantities 
of drink in their apartments for the 
entertainment of visitors. Besides, in 
Ireland, in many of the places where 
drink ‘is sold other articles are also sold, 
and either one branch of the business 
would have to be given up in order 
that miscellaneous goods might be sold, 
or the public would be deprived of their 
opportunity of making the usual pur- 
chases. Certain hon. Members would 
prefer, doubtless, that these men should 
give up their trade; perhaps they think 
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that would be a great advantage. I, on 
the contrary, think that it would be an 
advantage that if people will take drink, 
the trade ought to be in the hands of 
respectable men. It is for this reason, 
amongst others, that I shall, to the best 
of my ability, oppose the Bill. (2.3.) 
*(2.20.) Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Cork complained of the 
composition of the Committee which 
passed the Report on which this Bill is 
founded. The hon. Member may com- 
plain of the composition of the Commit- 
tee, but he has no reason whatever to 
complain of the composition of the House 
of Commons. And he will not be able in 
the future to find a House more favour- 
able to his view than the present House 
of Commons. Taking the whole House, 
three Members to one, and taking the 
Trish Members, two Members. to one, 
have already declared themselves in 
favour of this Bill. The hon. Member 
for North Cork tells us that we have no 
right to legislate in this matter for Ire- 
land, but that we ought to leave the 
whole question to be discussed by her 
own Parliament. ButIdo not think you 
are doing any injury to Ireland, even if 
she obtained a Home Rule Parliament, 
toestablish a system of Sunday closing of 
which that Parliament would be able to 
judge by experience. Of what the result 
of that experience will be, we, at any 
rate, have no doubt whatever. No, Sir, 
the true province of Local Option is to 
decide whether there shall be a liquor 
traffic or not. If there is a liquor 
traffic, its regulation is not a matter 
for the collective plébiscitary vote 
of the ratepayers, but for the cus- 
todians of public order, and its highest 
custodian of all—Parliament. The hon. 
Member for North Oork adduced 
statistics to show that the system of 
Sunday closing had not succeeded in 
Ireland. I will say that his statistics 
were rather old, and I now propose to 
give the House some statistics of a more 
recent date, which absolutely and en- 
tirely prove the contrary. I will quote 
from the most recent Returns to the 
House of Commons that I can find, 
namely, those presented in 1889 ; and 
what do I there see? Why, that the 
population of the exempted cities in 
which there is no Sunday closing is 
700,000, the entire population of the 
country at large being 4,200,000, 
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according to the Census figures, and 
that the number of arrests in the 
exempted cities was 2,350, while in the 
country at large they number less than 
3,400. Thatis to say, that while the 
population of the exempted cities was as 
one to six of the whole, the number of 
arrests on the other hand was as 
four to six, or in other words, 
that the operation of the existing law 
has improved the sobriety of - the 
people affected in the proportion of four 
to one, which, I say, is quite sufficient to 
make it worth while for us to pass this 
Bill. The law works well in Ireland— 
that is to say, it works well in that 
part of Ireland where it is in force. 
Let us see whether it works well in 
our great cities elsewhere. I will 
take an example from Scotland. In the 
City of Aberdeen there were in one year 
403 arrests between Saturday morning 
and Sunday morning, or during the 
period people who had been drinking in 
the public houses were out in the streets ; 
but during the next 24 hours there were 
only 32 arrests; that is to say the 
Sunday was more sober than the week- 
day in the proportion of 12 to one. In 
Edinburgh there were 975 Saturday 
arrests against 68 Sunday arrests during 
the year; but the hon. Member for 
North Louth, quoting figures, the origin 
of which Iam unable to explain, takes 
the case of the city, a part of which I have 
the honour to represent, namely, the 
City of Glasgow, and tells us there were, 
in the course of a year, arrests for 
drunkenness in the proportion of 6 per 
cent. of the population. Sir, the popu- 
lation of Glasgow, according to the 
Government Return I have before me, 
including Govan, Partick, and the other 
suburbs, is 750,000, among whom the 
arrests for drunkenness during the year, 
were under 15,000 which is about 2 per 
cent. of the population, and of these, 
5,900 were made on Saturday, while 
only 427 took place on Sunday. But it 
may be said, “That is all very well fora 
great Scotch town; how would it be in 
the case of a great Irish town?” Now, 
the Secretary to the Lord Advocate was 
questioned on this subject by a Select 
Committee on the Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill in 1877. He was asked— 


“When you were asked as to the facility 
of applying the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland, you said the Scotch were a law- 
abiding people. Are you aware ’— 
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and here 1 may say that perhaps the 
question was rather rudely put— 
“that in Glasgow there is a large Irish popu- 
lation ?—I am quite aware of that. Do you 
know what is the number of the Irish popula- 
tion in Glasgow?—I should suppose 100,000, 
very likely.” 
Then there arose a_ discussion, 
with which I will not trouble the 
House, as to whether the Irish are 
equally law-abiding with the Scotch, 
after which the questioning went on— 
‘“‘Have those 100,000 Irish given much 
difficulty in the way of administering the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act P—I cannot say; but I 
never heard that they have. I never heard the 
suggestion that they increased the difficulty, 
and in one part, where there is a large popula- 
tion of 30,000 Irish, chiefly workpeople, there 
is no difficulty.” 


Well, Sir, I say that if in the 
large cities of Scotland this is the 
case, it would also be the case in the 
large cities of Ireland, and there will be 
no more difficulty, and no less popularity 
attached to this Bill when it becomes 
law in the large districts of Ireland than 
is at present the case in the large 
districtsof Scotland. The hon. Memberalso 
brings before us the case of the shebeen, 
and complains there will be more illicit 
drinking if the Bill is passed. Wedo 
not care very much whether it leads to 
illicit drinking or not so long as it leads 
to less drinking. But the statistics show 
Sunday closing does not lead to increased 
shebeening. When I was Secretary for 
Ireland I made a most minute examina- 
tion of an enormous mass of evidence, 
for the purpose of satisfying myself on 
that matter. The evidence was confi- 
dential, and I could not give it to the 
House. I think, however, I shall be 
justified in stating the general result. I 
asked the Resident Magistrates whether 
Sunday closing had led to an increase of 
shebeening—a question on which, 
whatever their political opinions, they 
are well qualified to judge—and by a 
majority of more than ten to one they 
said it had not. I also asked whether it 
led to illicit distillation, and 71 
Magistrates out of 74 said it had not. 
The experience of Ireland, as shown by 
figures, absolutely bears that dut It 
has been said there was a rise in the 
number of shebeens when the Sunday 
Closing Act came into force in 1878. In 
the whole 12 months following, the 
arrests for Sunday drunkenness were 
2,000, as compared with 4,000 in the 
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previous year. And, as regards she- 
beening, in 1878 there were 178 
evictions for shebeening, or an increase 
of 20, but two years afterwards they had 
fallen to 150, and they have gone on 
falling ever since. There is absolutely 
overwhelming proof that Sunday closing 
in Ireland has not led to an increase 
of shebeening. In the last two years in 
the exempted cities the convictions for 
illicit drinking were equal on Sunday to 
the rest of the week ; but in the cities, 
where there was Sunday closing, the 
number of convictions for drinking in 
shebeens was considerably lesson Sundays 
than on any of the other days inthe week. 
The experience of Scotland shows that 
if legal drinking on Sundays were put 
down illicit drinking could be traced to 
its illegal source, but that if Sunday 
drinking is legalised it helps to conceal 
illicit drinking. I think I have 
answered by unanswerable figures all 
the points which have been rested on 
statistics. As to the first change made 
by the Bill, I think it would be a very 
great thing for the working population 
that the public houses should be closed 
at 9 o’clock on Saturdays. It would not 
only stop drunkenness, but it would 
enable the wife to get her husband home 
at an earlier hour, and witha very much 
larger proportion of his wages in his 
pocket. The other change insures that 
bond fide travellers shall have bona fides, 
and not go from one part of a town to 
what is practically another part of the 
same town. He will have to travel six 
miles instead of three to get a drink. 
There was overwhelming evidence laid 
before the Committee on Welsh Sunday 
closing to show that the three mile 
limit only meant that a man should walk 
from one end of the town in which he 
lived to the other end in order to geta 
drink. There is a public house in the 
neighbourhood of Phoenix Park on which 
on one Sunday 600 persons entered, in 
order to obtain drink, and yet not one of 
them was, in any sense probably a bond 
fide traveller. ‘The meaning of the 
clause is that a man living in an hotel 
shall have practically the same facilities 
for getting drink as he would if he were 
at home, but that he shall have no 
greater facilities. I do not agree that 
this is making one law for the rich and 
another for the poor; for it has been 
found that in places where the liquor 
traffic has no existence—and there: are 
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several such places in Ireland—the 
working man is soon able to purchase a 
couple of barrels of beer to drink at 
home if he desires to do so. It is a 
question of home ; it is a question of 
encouraging men to spend their money 
upon those who depend upon them for 
the necessities of life, and for its com- 
fort and happiness. The only question 
remaining is whether we shall consider 
the details of the Bill in Committee of 
the Whole House or upstairs. The fears 
that Irish Members will not have their 
fair share in the discussion are absolutely 
illusory ; it will be within the compe- 
tence of the Committee of Selection to 
nominate any number of Irish Members 
on the Committee, and I have no doubt 
that any Irish Member who shows he 
has a real interest in the question, on 
one side or the other, will find no 
difficulty in getting appointed ; but in 
any case there is the Report stage, when 
the House can correct any mistake 
the Committee may make. The real 
reason for sending the Bill to a Com- 
mittee upstairs is that we want to pass 
it. It has not been passed before, 
because of want of time, and now the 
best chance of enabling it to become law 
is to refer it toa Committee. A question 
will then be set at rest, I believe for 
ever, on which public opinion in Ireland 
is very nearly unanimous. 

(2.42.) Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): I do not propose to 
follow the preceding speakers in an 
abstract discussion of the drink question, 
or the propriety or impropriety of inter- 
ference by Parliament with the liquor 
traffic, nor do I propose to discuss the 
bearing and effect of the statistics which 
have been put forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman has reminded the House 
that the original Sunday Closing 
(Ireland) Act was passed by the aid of 
the Conservative Government in 1878. 
In that year Sir 8. Northcote, who was 
then leader of the House, gave facilities 
for the passing of the Bill, without 
which it could not have become law, 
and by so doing he enabled a most 
valuable and important experiment. to 
be tried in Ireland. It was passed 
avowedly as an experiment, and was to 
continue in force for four years, at the 
end of which time it was for Parliament 
to determine whether it should continue. 


In the result, almost everybody in the 
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House felt it was quite impossible to 
drop the Bill, and it has been put in the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Act every 
year from that time to this. Thus three 
successive Governments have declared 
their distinct opiaion, with the assent of 
the majority of the House, that Sunday 
closing is an experiment which has 
been tried in Ireland and has snuc- 
ceeded, and should be _ renewed. 
Every one must feel that to continue 
renewing an Act of this kind annually 
is an unsatisfactory way of legislating. 
The matter was brought under the 
notice of the Government by various 
hon. Gentlemen in 1887, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed of which my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland was Chairman. Exhaustive 
evidence was taken on the whole sub- 
ject, and, in spite of what has fallen 
from the hon. Members who have moved 
and seconded the rejection of the Bill, 
it is not unfair to say that the whole 
weight of the evidence, with compara- 
tively insignificant exceptions, was in 
favour of the continuance of Sunday 
closing in Ireland, and of the adoption 
of Saturday closing after 9 o’clock. The 
people who gave that evidence were not 
drawn from one class of the community, 
but they represented every class and 
every section of opinion. The witnesses 
included Magistrates, police, priests and 
ministers of all denominations, and all 
were unanimous, and their unanimity 
was unshaken on cross-examination, that 
Sunday closing had succeeded in Ireland 
and ought to be continued. That being 
the state of the case, the House has to 
decide not whether there shall be Sun- 
day closing or not in Ireland—I regard 
that as a question quite amply decided 
—but whether Sunday closing shall be 
enforced in the unsatisfactory way it 
now is by means of an Act that has 
to be continued annually, or whether 
the legislation shall be put on a per- 
manent basis, with such modifications 
as may be suggested by the Committee 
to which the Bill may be referred when 
it has been read a second time. These 
being the alternatives before the House, 
I can riot doubt that they will decide in 
favour of the more permanent form of 
legislative enactment. I trust, there- 
fore, that the House will without any 
undue delay pass the Second Reading of 
the Bill. Then will follow a Motion, 
which I shall support, to refer the Bill to 
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the Grand Committee on Law. The 
Motion for the Second Reading is not 
directly a Government Motion ; but when 
it is recollected that the measure was 
originally passed by the aid of the 
Government, and that it must be con- 
tinued annually by the aid of successive 
Governments, it cannot but be concluded 
that this Bill ought not to be considered 
in the ordinary category of Private 
Members’ Bills, but it partakes, in a 
modified sense, of the character of a 
Government measure. Ifthe Bill leaves 
the Grand Committee in a form in which 
the Government can accept it, I shall 
hope we may be able to aid its further 
passage through the House. With regard 
to the special provisions of the Bill, the 
form in which the Government will 
desire to see it pass is the form it would 
have taken if the Committee had adopted 
the original Report of the Chairman of 
the Committee, which recommended an 
amended Bill for Sunday closing and a 
Bill for Saturday closing. Asa Bill for 
both objects I hope it will finally receive 
the assent of the Legislature. 

(2.50.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I am sure the House will have heard 
with great satisfaction the statement of 
the right hon. Member, that the Govern- 
ment accept the responsibility for carry- 
ing this measure into law, a statement at 
which many in the House and thousands 
out of it will rejoice. This question 
has made and is making from day to 
day the greatest and most satisfactory 
progress. We began many years ago 
with Scotland, proceeded next to Ireland, 
and finally adopted similar legislation for 
Wales. I do not know that there has 
been any attempt in Scotland to over- 
throw the system of Sunday closing. In 
Wales we know that last year, or the 
year before, an attack was made on the 
principle of Sunday closing, but after 
careful examination of the facts, it totally 
failed, and the principle of Sunday 
closing in Wales has been approved of. 
We now hear from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the attacks on Sunday 
closing in Ireland are not sustained 
by the facts, and that opinion and 
evidence in favour of Sunday closing 
in Ireland are almost universal. The 
English people will naturally ask 
why, if Sunday closing is found to be 
beneficial in Scotland and advantageous 
in Ireland and in Wales, it should not be 
adopted in England. What is the differ- 
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ence between the populations of these 
different sections of the United Kingdom 
that each should be subject toa different 
kind of legislation? Although the 
point may not be quite germaneto the Bill, 
still it is one that must occur to all who 
think upon the subject. There is, how- 
ever, great satisfaction in the position in 
which the question stands in Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has a little stretched 
the statement I made with regard to 
the action of the Government; and I 
wish to put the matter on a basis which 
cannot lead to misunderstanding. I have 
not made the Government responsible 
for every stage of the Bill; that would 
be a pledge of too wide acharacter ; but 
I do say we do not regard it as simply 
a Private Members’ Bill, and that we 
hope to be able to facilitate its progress. 

(2.55.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): Although I am_ consistently 
opposed to excessive drinking, I feel 
bound to oppose legislation on which the 
sense of the constituencies has not been 
taken, and which I believe is objected to 
by a majority of the people of Ireland, 
and I must say 1 shall do all I can to 
circumvent the attempts of hon. Mem- 
bers to smuggle this measure through 
the House. I have heard of no ex- 
pression of opinion from Ireland in 
favour cf the Bill; on the contrary, I 
know that in every Irish constituency 
the majority of the people are dead against 
it. I cannot support legislation which 
does not apply equally to the rich and the 
poor. I am against coercion in every 
form, aud this Bill is but one form of 
coercion. The object of it is defeated 
by the drinking clubs it brings into 
existence. I do not think we can do 
much good by coercivé legislation. As 
a medical man I have had plenty of 
opportunity of seeing that the effect of 
the operation of the Sunday Closing Act 
was not by any means to stop Sunday 
drinking. In the City of Cork bogus 
clubs were established and a new bottle 
for the conveyance of drink was made. 
You never can accomplish very much by 
coercive legislation. On the Continent 
—in Berlin for instance—you find that 
public houses are kept open from year’s 
end to year’s end, and yet there is no 
excessive drinking. Restriction after 
restriction is proposed. First of all, you 
started with Sunday closing, then you 
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proposed Saturday closing, and we all 
know that the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir W. Lawson), has declared he 
will not be satisfied until public houses 
are closed altogether. You are going 
from step to step, and I ask you to 
pause and inquire whether you are on 
the right track. I believe that instead 
of doing good you are really doing harm 
by these restrictions. This Bill ought 
not to be passed without a clear ex- 
pression of opinionin Ireland in itsfavour. 
Up to the present there has not been 
such an expression of opinion. I have 
ample means of knowing what the 
wishes of the people in Cork, my native 
city, are, and 1 emphatically assert that 
the moderate portion of the inhabitants 
of Cork are opposed to this measure. As 
Iam anxious, as an elected Representa- 
tive, to discharge my duty conscientiously, 
I feel obliged to vote against the Second 
Reading. 

(3.8.) Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I 
recognise that the right Gentleman the 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow is anxious to improve the condi- 
tion of the Irish people, and I realise 
also that it is through the methods he 
proposes that the condition of our people 
is to be elevated. But I must dissent 
strongly from one phrase he used in the 
speech he has just delivered. I re- 
pudiate the idea that we who are against 
the passing of this Bill advocate and 
believe in the gospel of drink: that was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s phrase. I 
and those who think with me in this 
matter are quite as anxious for the im- 
provement and elevation of our people, 
for the cultivation of habits of thrift 
amongst our people, as the right hon. 
Gentleman is. If I thought that the pass- 
ing of this Bill would improve to any 
great extent theecondition of those un- 
fortunate people in Ireland who give 
way to drinking habits, I certainly would 
be found to-day on the side of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it is because 
I believe otherwise that I oppose the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I oppose 
this Bill, in the first place, because I 
believe there is no great or overwhelm- 
ing demand for it on the part of the 
Irish people, and I oppose it because, as 
far as I can gather, the operation of the 
Sunday Closing Act of 1878 has not been 
the conspicuous success the supporters of 
the Bill try. to make out. I deny that 
any Member or any section of the Irish 
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Members have received any commission 
or mandate from their constituents to 
support the Bill. I believe that the Bill 
deals with social questions which would 
be much better and more adequately 
dealt with by some authority in Ireland. 
I cannot say that my constituents have 
at any time expressed any strong opinion 
in regard to this matter, and I search the 
namesgiven in the Lists of Divisions in the 
House of Commons in vain to find that 
amongst the Representatives of Ireland 
there is any overwhelming conviction 
that the Bill should be passed in its 
entirety. Last year, of the 33 hon. 
Gentlemen representing Irish constitu- 
encies, and who sit opposite, only 10 
voted in the Division; and of the 86 
Members who sit around me, only 38 
took part in the Division. It is there- 
fore absurd for any hon. Gentleman to 
put forward the plea that this Bill has 
behind it the strong and passionate 
endorsement of the Irish Members. 
This is not a burning question ; and I 
certainly think that in view of the 
frequent promises of the Government 
that they are going to bestow some 
Local Government upon Ireland, this 
question ought to be left to the disposal 
and decision of the Irish people them- 
selves. The Chief Secretary, in the few 
remarks he thought it worth while to 
address to the House, declared that the 
original Act was an experiment ; and he 
went on to express his conviction that 
the present continuous state of experi- 
mentalising should not be continued 
after this year, that there should be 
some permanency given to a Bill of this 
character. But I am rather inclined to 
think that the Government are only in- 
clined to experimentalise still. They 
are not willing to follow, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge- 
ton is willing to do, their ideas to the 
full logical conclusion, They are not 
prepared to abolish public houses 
altogether. The Chief Secretary pro- 
tests against experimentalising, but the 
Attorney General for Ireland is not so 
deadly opposed to that position. I 
remember being in the House last year 
when this measure was discussed; and 
the Attorney General for Ireland was 
in favour of the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill. He was not in favour of 
accepting the Bill. as submitted to the 
House, but in favour of pruning the 
hours as it were. I gather from the. 
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remarks of the Chief Secretary to-day 
that in the same way he is only in 
favour of cutting down the time of 
opening on Sunday by a couple of 
hours, and of curtailing the hours on 
Saturday by a similar number. The 
second position I take up is that the 
boast {that the closing of public houses 
in Ireland has been a success is not 
one based on the actual facts. Take 
the Committee over which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
presided. He and those who argue 
from his point of view agree in assert- 
ing that there was almost a unanimous 
opinion on the part of the witnesses who 
gave evidence before that Committee ; 
but I deny the assertion in toto. There 
was a large and wholesome opinion on 
the part of representative men in Ire- 
land that the Sunday Closing Act of 
1878 had by no means been the success 
it was claimed to be. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division said that shebeening and 
illicit drinking had not increased as a 
result of the Sunday Closing Act, and 
he went on to say that certain gentlemen 
who made Reports to him when he was 
Chief Secretary bore him out in that 
statement. I do not desire to import 
any political matter into this discussion ; 
but I cannot accept as authorities on any 
matter relating to social or political life 
in Ireland the gentlemen to whom the 
right. hon. Gentleman referred. The 
Resident Magistrates of Ireland, like 
many other officials in Ireland, cut their 
coat according to their cloth. They 
found the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to have certain information, and they 
gaveittohim. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is glad that information coincided 
with his view. As a Representative of 
the Irish people, I assert that no trust 
or confidence should. be placed on the 
words of or the statistics compiled by 
the Resident Magistrates of Ireland. I 
assert that shebeening has increased 
under the Act of 1878, and I can appeal 
for support of my contention to the 
evidence given before the Committee 
over which the Attorney General for 
Treland presided. I find that in the 
Metropolitan District of Dublin the 
number of convictions for illicit drink- 
ing in 1876; before the passing of: the 


Sunday Closing Act, was 245, whereas in‘ 


1883; after the passing of the Act, the 
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number was 370. In tke matter of illici 
drinking Dublin may be taken as typi- 
cal of the condition of the other 
towns in Ireland. The Chief Com- 
missioner in Dublin presented to the 
Committee a Return of the number of 
persons. who entered 30 public houses 
during each hour from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
on Saturday the 10th of March, and 
from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. on Sunday the 
18th of March, 1888. That was after 
the passing of the Act. The number of 
persons who visited the public houses 
on the Sunday was 13,426. There are 
in the city of Dublin 943 retail licences, 
and therefore, if 13,426 visited 30 houses 
we can easily calculate how many visited 
the 943 houses. The point I push is 
this, that the statistics go to show that the 
people go to get refreshment, not to get 
drunk. If the thousands of people who 
visit these 943 houses on Sunday are 
debarred from the refreshment that they 
can have during six days of the week, 
where will they go when the houses are 
closed? I have given the figures in 
reference to illicit drinking, and if you 
deprive these people of the ordinary 
facilities, the outcome of’ which is not 
drunkenness, can any man of ordinary 
experience doubt the result? The Bill 
being brought up year after year, of 
course, the same facts and figures are 
given time after time. These goto show 
that the Sunday Closing Act of 1878 
has led to an increase in shebeening, 
and is likely to lead to an. increase of 
that illegal traffic if you extend the 
Act by this Bill. I hold that the Act 
has led to an increase in drunkenness. 
If you take the five exempted towns, 
and the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee to which reference has been so 
frequently made, you will find that in 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and Dublin, 
there has been, as the result of the restric- 
tion upon Sunday trade, an enormous 
increase in drunkenness. The reason 
to my mind is this, as you close the 
legal channels from which refreshment 
may be obtained, you increase ‘ the 
temptation to illicit drinking, and 
unfortunately with this drinking vice 
of other kinds follows. There is a 
great difference in the fact of a man 
going for his refreshment to a well- 
conducted public house, and having only 


‘the means of getting the refreshment he 
desires at. a shebeen.. It is* no mere 
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assertion on my part, evidence before the 
Committee proves that in these five 
exempted towns there has been an 
increase of drunkenness, if you compare 
the statistics collected before and after 
the Sunday Closing Act of 1878 took its 
place upon the Statute Book. The 
Chief Commissioner of Belfast handed 
in a Return which shows the state of 
things as regards that city. In the 
four years before the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act, and when in Belfast 
licensed houses were open from 2 to 9 on 
Sundays, the annual arrests for drunken- 
ness on Sunday were 396, but in the four 
years after the passing of the Act which 
reduced the hours of sale by two hours, 
the number of arrests had risen to 512. 
By easy calculation, we may find, if in 
four years of the operation of the Act the 
numbers had thus increased, what the 
increase probably is in this year of grace, 
1891. Belfast may be taken as a repre- 
sentative town for the North of Ireland; 
as Cork is of the South. In Cork the 
result is shown thus: Four years before 
the passing of the Act, with the houses 
open from 2 to 9, Sunday arrests, 319; 
in 1879, the first year that the restric- 
tion of hours came into effect, arrests 
for drunkenness on Sunday, 488 ; and 
in 1884 after six years’ operation of the 
Act, 499. In Limerick the’ results 
shown are: in 1877, 143 arrests; in 
1887, after ‘nine years’ working of the 
Act, 204. I maintain that the Sunday 
Closing Act, so far as the five exempted 
towns are concerned, has been shown in 
»its restriction upon the hours to have 
been a striking failure, and I say if you 
attempt to extend the operation of this 
Act, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
same results will follow, and the state of 
these towns be worse. Icannot see why 
if. hon. Gentlemen wish to try this social 
experiment they should not begin with 
London. I caunot understand why Ire- 
Jand should he selected as the field for the 
experiment. Why not leave this question 
to the intelligence and capacity of the 
Irish people? Why attempt here with 
but slight knowledge of the conditions 
ef Irish life to settle the paltry question 
of how many hours public houses shall 
be opened in Irish towns on Saturday 
or Sunday? If we had an assurance 
that this question is about to be dealt 
with in a whole-hearted fashion it would 
be some satisfaction, but we have no 
Mr. Crilly 
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guarantee of the kind. The Attorney 
General for Ireland last year and the 
Chief Secretary this yesr have declared. 
at that table that while they are in 
favour of the Second Reading of this 
Bill they will not commit themselves to 
details in Committee, but we want to 
know what the Government are going to 
do. The Irish people have given us no 
mandate on this subject, the majority 
of the people are anxious that this and 
other Irish local matters should be dealt 
with by their own Representatives. 
There is no strong expression of opinion 
of Irish Members in favour of the 
passing of this Bill, and in view of these 
facts the Bill should be held over and 
left to the Irish people for decision with 
other matters affecting the social and 
moral life of the people, through the 
means of the tribunal best fitted to give 
a decision—a tribunal sitting in Dublin. 
So I support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

(3.43.) Coronsr SAU NDERSON 
(Armagh, N.): The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has informed the 
House that no full and distinct opinion 
has been expressed on the part of the 
people of Ireland in regard to this Bill ; 
but if hon. Members will read the names 
on the back of the Bill it will be found 
that, at any rate among the Irish Mem- 
bers of all classes, creeds, and shades of 
opinion, there is unity in trying to cur- 
tail the supply of whisky to. the Irish 
people. The hon. Member has used a 
very remarkable argument; he has 
proved that in certain cities in Ireland, 
and particularly in Belfast, there has 
been a great increase in drunken- 
ness, and that may possibly be, 
I do not contest his figures, but 
I say it is to these cities we want to 
apply the Act, and, therefore, the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member supports our 
case that, because of the increase of 
drunkenness. there, the Act should be 
extended to the five cities now ex- 
empted. 

Mr. CRILLY: The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has misapprehended my point. 
My object in putting forward the figures 
was to show that, whereas before the 
passing of the Act by which the hours 
were restricted, the arrests in Belfast on 
Sunday for drunkenness were com- 
paratively few, after the curtailment of 
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the hours the number of these arrests 
largely increased. The Act then failed 
in the effect intended, and the same 
result may be expected to follow a still 
further extension of the restriction. 
Coronet. SAUNDERSON: I do not 
altogether follow that reasoning. Some- 
thing is due to increase in population, 
and the argument of the hon. Member 
practically amounts to this—that the 
more public houses there are and the 
longer they are open, the more sober 
the people will be. The hon. Member 
for Noftth Cork said that no ordinary 
Irishman could walk more than six miles 
without a glass of whisky ; that he came 
to a dead standstill at the end of five 
miles ; and that, therefore, this Bill was 
an unrighteous attempt on the part of 
the British Legislature to interfere with 
the prerogatives of Irish locomotion. If 
you could only establish a public house 
at intervals of five miles on Irish roads 
and start an Irishman at one end there 
isno knowing where he would get to. 
But I do not think the hon. Member puts 
these things forward as serious argu- 
ment. Then the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Nolan) made a speech which shows 
that he has devoted much time to his 
subject, and'he elaborated it with con- 
siderable skill. The hon. Member in- 
formed us that the effect of Sunday 
closing in Glasgow was that drunkenness 
had disappeared from the streets and 
taken refuge in the back slums and in 
the houses. That is a great improve- 
ment, and any measure which tends to 
remove the hideous, melancholy spectacle 
ef drunken men staggering about the 
streets deserves our support. _ If the 
effect of this Bill in Ireland goes no 
further than that, it will effect a great 
improvement. The arguments used 
have been similar to those with which 
we are familiar, in reference to the 
Coercion Act, an argument that may be 
employed against any coercive legislation 
that the effect will be to drive crime 
beneath the surface. Well, the Coercion 
Act passed, and crime, I am happy to 
say, against which it was directed has 
been in a great measure prevented above 
and below the surface. If this Bill is 
passed, it will have the efféet of striking 
a blow at drunkenness in cities, and of 
getting rid of that disgrace to a Christian 
land and civilised community—drunken 
people staggering about the streets, 
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Among my own constituents there is 
perfect unanimity in favour of the Bill. 
That opinion extends throughout the 
North of Ireland. Never hasa Bill for 
Ireland been introduced which has 
enlisted so much public opinion in its 
favour as this Bill we are now consider- 
ing, and which I hope the House will 


pass. 
(3.50.) Mr.CLANCY (Dublin Co.,N.): 
We have reason to complain, I think, of 
the manceuvre by which this Bill has 
taken first place on the Orders: of the 
Day, and in the interest of fair discussion 
I think due notice should have been given 
of the arrangement. Though the pro- 
moters of the Bill may take credit to 
themselves for a clever move, I may 
remind them that such action is apt to 
provoke reprisal, and! may operate to the 
disadvantage of the Bill in its later 
stages. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has expressed doubts as to the 
serious nature of our arguments, but 
certainly I cannot say that seriousness 
is a feature in his characteristic humour. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman points 
to the names on the back of the Bill, but 
these only show that there are certain 
Members of each Party supporting the 
Bill, but these Debates show conclusively 
that Members of all Parties oppose the 
Bill. Certainly there is no evidence of 
unanimity of opinion in favour of the 
Bill. Legislation of this drastic character 
would be intolerable in any country 
were it not carried out, not only with 
the consent, but at the instance of the 
overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion. Such an interference with liberty 
cannot be defended on any ground 
except that the vast majority of the 
population demand it. I believe that 
there is a demand for this kind of legis- 
lation in Scotland, Wales, and in certain 
small districts in the North of Ireland; 
but I assert that outside Ulster there is 
no demand made for this legislation by 
the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation. I dé not believe that any 
Nationalist Member can say that at the 
last election he was pledged one way 
or the other on this question. The 
question has not been before the 
electors, and no Public Body in my 
constituency has asked me to support 
this Bill. Not a single Public y 
elected by the people under any fran- 
chise in North Dublin, so far as I can 
2A 2 
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recollect, ever asked me to support the 
Bill, and’in the City of Dublin I am 
bound to say such evidence as there 
is is against the proposals in the 
Bill. Mr. Harrell, the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Police, gave 
his evidence before the Committee 
and expressed his concurrence in the 
view put forward in the Resolution 
carried by the Corporation against this 
Bill, a body which he said he was sure 
had the welfare of the people at heart. 
Yet, in the face of testimony such as 
this from a man who stands apart 
from all Political Parties, who belongs 
neither to a temperance nor to a pub- 
lican party, the House is assured by 
the Chief Secretary and others that the 
whole weight of evidence is in favour 
of the Bill. Mr. Harrell is a man 
of great experience. Before assuming 
his post in Dublin he was employed 
in Belfast, and prior to that he was 
employed in Ballina and other parts of 
the West, and his evidence can be relied 
on. I challenge anyone to show equally 
strong evidence on the other side. In 
the face of such evidence as this of Mr. 
Harrell and other witnesses before the 
Committee—in the face of the fact that 
no public demand, by meetings or in the 
ordinary way, has been expressed, I 
assert that to say that public opinion in 
Ireland has shown itself in favour of 
this Bill is to state what is not the fact. 
I know very well that there are in the 
County and City of Dublin honest and 
enthusiastic men who really believe that 
measures of this description are abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest of the 
people. I acknowledge that they have 
shown great capacity and great industry 
in mastering the details of this question, 
and great enthusiasm in calling meetings 
and getting up Petitions in favour of 
their views. But I beg the House to be 
on its guard against assuming for one 
moment that these excellent men, good- 
intentioned as they are, represent any 
but’ the smallest fraction of the popula- 
tion amidst which they live. I shall not 
make any protestations of my own 
sincerity in the matter. I believe I 
am correct in stating that I have never 
seen manifested in the usual way any 
overwhelming demand for this legisla- 
tion in the County or City of Dublin, and, 
that being so, I'do not feel justified in 
giving @ silent vote or in refraining 
Mr. Clancy 
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from expressing my conviction that, if 
you pass this Bill in the present state of 
opinion, you will be doing it without the 
sanction of the overwhelming majority 
of the people in the City and County of 
Dublin, and, I believe I may say, in direct 
defiance of their wishes. I think it is 
too much taken for granted that the 
opponents of the Bill have formed their 
conclusions on insufficient evidence. I 
have read some evidence on the subject 
which I consider of great value. The 
evidence of Mr. Harrell proves that 
our contention that this Bill would lead 
to drinking habits among the people, 
from which they are now to agreat ex- 
tent free, is founded on experience. Then 
there is the evidence of Mr. O’Donel, the 
Chief Police Magistrate of Dublin, who 
stated in his evidence that the strong 
opinion he expressed in 1877 against 
total closing on Sunday, or early closing 
on Saturday, was founded on the danger 
of increasing the number of shebeens 
and encouraging illicit drinking. He 
went on to say that his view remained 
the same on that subject; and he 
thought the total closing of public houses 
on Sunday would inevitably result in 
enormously increasing the number of 
shebeens, and would, therefore, have a 
very demoralising effect. Here we have 
the evidence of a gentleman of un- 
doubted intelligence and great ex- 
perience ; and I say that when such an 
opinion is expressed by @ man in Mr. 
O’Donel’s position, it becomes a serious 
matter for social reformers to fly in 
the face of it. I most strongly protest, 
in the name of my constituents, agairst 
the adoption of this Bill. I have re- 
ceived no mandate from them to support 
it. I have never been asked a single 
question on the hustings about it, and ‘T 
was elected without giving any pledge 
onthe subject. I believe that all those 
who were elected with me in 1885 are 
in a similar position. The question was 
not before the constituencies in 1885 or 
1886. 

*Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): Because 
it was law. 

Mr. CLANCY: It was only tem- 
porarily law. _ Every one knew it was a 
temporary Aét, and that after the elec- 
tion the question would arise whether 
it was to be renewed or not. Néverthe- 
less, the question was never raised, and 
not @ single man in Leinster, Munster, 
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or Connaught wasasked whetherhe would 
support or oppose the renewal of the 
legislation. I know my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Clare has been for 
years a supporter of legislation of this 
description ; and if he speaks to-day in 
favour of the Bill, he will speak his own 
convictions and not those of the men of 
the County of Clare, who send him to 
Parliament. I challenge him to say 
whether he said a single word about it 
to his constituents in 1885. I think 
there is every reason for refusing the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

(4.9.) Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
regret that I am unable to follow the 
course taken by the Government and to 
vote for the Second Reading. Two rea- 
sons actuate me in the action I intend 
to take. One'is, that I am strongly of 
epinion that the Bill involves an attack 
on temperance, of which I am an advo- 
eate ; and the other is, that it involves 
an attack upon the principles of liberty. 
I cannot believe that it is possible to 
promote temperance by restrictive legis- 
lation. I believe such legislation is 
much more likely to promote than to 
discourage the consumption of intoxi- 
cating drinks. I believe that the 
common-sense of the individual and the 
existing law are generally sufficient to 
restrict the use of stimulants. The ma- 
jority of us who use stimulants do so, 
I believe, under proper safeguards of 
self-respect, and the ordinary require- 
ments of nature. Those who are a 
minority, who use stimulants to excess, 
do so at their peril and defiance of the 
law. Statistics have been invoked by 
both sides in this Debate. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow says that there is an 
overwhelming preponderance of statistics 
in favour of the Bill. The opponents of 
the measure urge that the vast prepon- 
derance of statistics is against it. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to have for- 
gotten that statistics with regard to open 
convictions for drunkenness are easily 
obtained, but statistics as to private 
drunkenness are not to be obtained so 
easily. The right hon, Gentleman drew 
a picture of the gratification of the wife 
of a working man when her husband 
returns on Saturday night with his 
wages in his pocket. But he might just 
as likely return with a bottle of beer in 
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one’ pocket and a bottle of whisky in 
another. I am inclined to: think that 
Sunday closing has no deterrent effect’; 
but that is not the main ‘ground of my 
opposition to the Bill. Public opinion 
may or may not be in favour of the mea- 
sure. Ido not care how it goes, and I 
do not care for the statistics. I do not 
see why a majority, any more than a 
minority, should dictate to others what 
they are to eat or drink, so long as they 
do not break the law and cause incon- 
venience to the public. Measures of 
this kind partake of what I cannot call 
by any other name than grandmotherly 
legislation. I am sorry to see that it 
finds favour as much on one side of the 
House as on the other. Women Suffrage, 
Payment of Members, Compulsory Edu- 
cation, are all of this class. For these 
reasons I shall vote against the Second 
Reading. 

*(4.45.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): Complaint has been 
made by the hon. Member for Dublin 
that the opponents of this Bill have 
been taken by surprise, but I do not 
think the complaint is legitimate. It 
was on the Paper, and, therefore, hon. 
Gentlemen should have been prepared 
to meet it. Moreover, a statement was 
made in Ireland by the Primate a 
week ago that the measure would be 
taken to-day, and I myself at a meeting 
in London on Friday last declared that 
it would come on to-day, and my decla- 
ration appeared in Saturday’s papers. If 
hon. Members do not read the Irish 
newspapers or the English newspapers, 
or the Orders of this House, they have 
no right to protest in this House against 
the change which has taken place in the 
Orders of the Day. 

(4.52.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I see no reason whatever—and I have 
listened attentively to this Debate—to 
alter the position I took up on this ques- 
tion when it was last before the House. 
I then stated that it appeared to me 
that the question of the further develop- 
ment of the restriction on .the sale of 
liquor in Ireland ought to be reserved 
for treatment by an Irish Assembly ; in 
fact, that it was a question which only 
such an Assembly could successfully 
deal with. I say ‘the further develop- 
ment of restrictidn,” because the House 
must remember that we are not dealing 
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restriction; there is already a very 
effective law in this respect in force in 
Ireland. Hon. Members should bear in 
mind that, except in five cities, public 
houses are now altogether closed on 
Sunday in Ireland, and on week-days 
they are closed in the large cities at 11 
o’clock, and in the smaller towns at 10 
o’clock. When I compare those regula- 
tions with the regulations which else- 
where generally prevail in civilised coun- 
tries, I find that the restriction in Ireland 
is already of such a kind that it throws 
upon the promoters of the Bill the onus 
of showing that there is special need of 
further restriction. Now, I say that 
this is a question that ought to be raised 
in an Irish Assembly, and that leads me 
to ask whether there is any probability 
of the establishment of such an Assembly 
in Ireland? We know the present 
Government are pledged to deal with 
the question of Local Government in 
Ireland, and I am, therefore, inclined to 
wait to see whether their proposals will 
include the establishment in Ireland of 
such an authority as can properly deal 
with this question. The doubt will pro- 
bably be resolved next year, that being 
the last year of the administration of the 
present Government previous to the 
General Election, and the Government 
being under a pledge to deal with the 
question. Furthermore, the question of 
the right of the Irish people to manage 
their own affairs will be a leading ques- 
tion at the coming General Election, and 
until that question is settled I am un- 
willing to assent to the proposition that 
further restrictions shall be imposed by 
the House of Commons. It must be re- 
membered that we are here to-day legis- 
lating for another country. This As- 
sembly is substantially and potentially 
an Assembly representative not of the 
people of Ireland—for we have no deci- 
sive voice—but of the people of Great 
Britain, and I should advise you to be 
cautious in proceeding further in what I 
venture to think is open to the imputa- 
tion of being an odious process of invent- 
ing and forging restrictive sumptuary 
laws for a people other than your own. 
I am of opinion that, as a rule, moral 
energy such as is now being developed 
ought to radiate from a centre, and if 
this is a good Bill for Ireland it is a 
good Bill for England. I wish to know 
whether English Members generally 
Mr. Sexton 
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would be willing to commit themselves 
to the principle that public houses in 
London and in the other great cities in 
Great Britain should be closed all day 
on Sunday? If you are ready to passa 
Bill in that sense, and apply it to Eng- 
land, and if that Bill, being applied to 
England proves by experience to have 
beneficial effects, I think you would be 
in a far better position for asking that 
such a Bill be applied to Ireland. But 
until you show your moral sincerity 
by applying your moral theories to your 
own case, I deny your moral right to 
proceed further in the case of Ireland. 
I think the principle I lay down is not 
an unfairone. I say that if the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is a good one you ought, 
to prove your sincerity by first applying 
it to yourselves. Moreover, in the 
attempt to push this restriction to such 
an extreme there is an offensive assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of English- 
men to which they are not entitled. 
There is in the social life of the great. 
cities of England as much need of the 
hand of the social reformer in this 
respect as in any city in Ireland. And 
not only is there an offensive assumption 
of superiority, but there is also, I think, 
an undeserved assumption of the in- 
feriority of the Irish people, and I, for 
one, asan Irishman, refuse to accept the 
assumption that the Irish people are in 
greater need of restriction of this kind 
than the subjects of the Queen in any 
other portion of the Empire I would 
say to some of my friends on this side of 
the House, who are in favour of the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland, and. 
of confiding to Irishmen the un- 
fettered care of their own affairs, 
that when they consider themselves 
justified in asking for other reforms to 
be postponed until an Irish Parliament. 
is established, they give me a very strong 
and conclusive case for asking also for 
the postponement of the question now 
before the House. Take the question 
of education, for instance, for I desire to 
be quite frank. I saw, or thought I 
saw, a couple of yéars ago, a disposition 
on the part of the Government to deal 
with certain branches of the Irish educa- 
tion question in a sense satisfactory to 
the people of Ireland as a whole. I 
found, however, that amongst our 
Liberal friends who desire to give us 
Home Rule there was a feeling that it, 
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would be better to postpone dealing with 
that question until an Irish Parliament 
was established. I deferred to that 
view because I thought the question of 
the greatest importance was the estab- 
lishment of a supreme authority in 
Treland. Well, if our Liberal friends 
thought it right to urge, and if I thought 
it right to agree that an Irish reform, on 
which all Irish Members were of one 
opinion, might fairly be postponed in 
consequence of the imminence of Home 
Rule, until it was established, may I not 
plead with greater force that a reform 
upon which there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion amongst Irish Mem- 
bers should be postponed until Ireland 
has an opportunity of dealing with it 
herself? I think that argument is un- 
answerable. On the merits of the ques- 
tion I take no dogmatic stand. There 
never has been a specific presentation of 
this question at a General Election, nor 
any declaration of the people in favour 
of it. I would ask any fair-minded man 
who has listened to the Debate, and 
bears in mind the conflict of testimony 
and opinion, whether there is any such 
singular and exceptional social condition 
in reference to drunkenness, in conse- 
quence of Sunday opening in Ireland, as 
entitles the House to proceed to this 
extreme measure? Coercion may ke 
offensive, and may be injurious in the 
moral as well as in the political scale, 
and I think that before you proceed to 
deal so drastically with the habits of the 
people, as you would do by the present 
Bill, you are bound to satisfy yourself 
whether there is an exceptional state of 
things existing. I say that no such 
thing has been proved or anything ap- 
proaching it. There is nothing peculiar 
in Ireland on this question of social in- 
dulgence, and there is no_more reason 
for it than in the case of* England or 
Scotland. Statistics show that the pre- 
valence of Sunday drunkenness in [re- 
land is extremely trivial. The next 
question is this—is this reform desired ? 
Reference has been made to meetings. 
I need not suggest how extremely easy 
it is to get meetings together on any 
subject. You. can get them up to 
affirm that there shall be a total closing 
of public houses or to affirm that 
the sale of drink shall be freed 
from all restrictions. But there 
is no such public opinion on this 
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subject in Ireland as entitles the 
promoters of the Bill to declare that 
public opinion is on their side. As to 
Belfast, which city is dealt with in the 
Bill, I am in a position to say that the 
Catholic Bishop is of opinion that a 
further shortening of the hours of open- 
ing on Sunday is not required. Many 
people are of opinion that this further 
extension is not required by the class 
affected by it, and it is a cogent argu- 
ment, in legislating for a free people, 
that legislation should be desired by the 
class affected by it. Moreover, there is 
an opinion that entire closing in the five 
cities would not produce the beneficial 
social effects anticipated, but would 
lead to the spread of illicit indulgence 
and to the deterioration of home life. I 
think there is considerable doubt 
whether this Bill would lead to the 
results which the promoters claim. 
With every desire to be impartial, I 
shall reserve my views on this question 
until it is dealt with by an Irish 
Assembly. I say, upon the facts we 
have before us, it is not conclusive that 
this Bill is required, that there is any 
wish for it on the part of the particular . 
class affected by it, that there is a pre- 
ponderating majority of the Irish people 
in its favour, and that if adopted it 
would have the desired effect. As to 
referring this Bill to a Grand Com- 
mittee, I join in opposing that step. The 
Bill is one of details, and not of principle, 
and it is one thatought to be dealt with 
by a Committee of the Whole House. If 
it were removed toa Grand Committee 
upstairs, Irish Members, beyond the 7 
or 8 of them out of the 100 Members who 
are upon that Committee, would have no 
opportunity of dealing with it except on 
the Report stage, when a Member can 
only speak once. This proposal to refer 
the Bill to a Grand Committee is a novel 
one, and I warn the Government that 
the Report stage, if they carry out the 
proposal, will have to be used in such a 
way as to serve both the Committee and 
Report stages. I have heard it broached 
in this House that Scotch questions should 
be referred to Scotch Members, and I 
have heartily supported that view. But 
here isa proposal to withdraw a subject 
from the consideration of Irish Members 
which specially affects their con- 
stituents. If it is supposed that we 
will tamely submit to that insult, I can 
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assure hon. Members they are mistaken. 
I hope the Government will re-consider 
their decision with regard to sending 
the Bill upstairs ; that they will allow it 
to go to a Committe of the Whole House 
and not take the novel step of withdraw- 
ing from the purview of the Irish Mem- 
bers a subject which so closely interests 
them. 

(4.35.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I 
am glad to have an opportunity of join- 
ing my voice to the very able and 
eloquent protest which has just been 
delivered against this Bill, and the 
method proposed to be taken on the 
Second Reading on the part of its sup- 
porters, by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, who represents an important 
Division of one of the five cities affected 
by this Bill. I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to a very important 
incident which has accompanied this 
Debate on the Second Reading. The 
Second Reading has been moved and 
seconded by Irish Members, but without 
waiting to hear the views or opinions 
of any single one of the Members 
representing at least four out of the five 
cities affected, or the opinion of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, the two Front 
Benches have vied with each other in 
their alacrity to support the Second 
Reading of the measure. I am not sur- 
prised at the Chief Secretary taking 
that course; I do not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman has shown any in- 
consistency in supporting the Second 
Reading against the opinions of the 
Irish Members, because the right hon. 
Gentleman has throughout his tenure of 
office always firmly maintained that it is 
for the whole Imperial Parliament 
and the body of English Members to 
decide questions relating to any portion 
of Ireland, and that it is not for him to 
ascertain the opinions of Irish Members 
or of the Representatives of different 
interests in Ireland with reference to 
legislation that may be brought before 
the Imperial Parliament from time to 
time. Butthetworight hon.Gentlemenon 
the Front Opposition Bench—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bridgeton—cannot plead the 
same excuse. They have always an- 
nounced, at least in recent years, that 
they desire to hand over the duty of 
deciding on Irish questions to Irish 
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Members and an Irish Assembly. On a 
question of how much Irishmenshould eat 
or drink, the right hon. Gentlemen surely 
might have shown their attachment to 
the principles they have so londly 
proclaimed on so many English platforms, 
by waiting until they had heard the 
opinions of Irish Members, and especially 
the opinions of those who represent the 
cities affected by the Bill, before they 
rushed forward with thatcharming dis- 
play of Liberal pharisaism in their 
attempts to make the Irish people sober 
by Act of Parliament. With regard to 
this question of sobriety, I'waited to hear 
what is to be said for the shutting up 
of public houses on Sunday in Cork, and 
I have waited in vain; no statistics 
have been brought forward to show that 
there is any exceptional intemperance. 
On the contrary, the statistics show that 
the City of Cork is an unusually sober 
one; I understand that not one in 
20,000 of the population are arrested for 
drunkenness on Sunday. Noone would 
dare to propose such a measure as this 
for any English city, and surely English 
Liberals and Radicals, who have pledged 
themselves to the principle of Home 
Rule, and who denounce all English 
legislation for Ireland on the ground 
that it comes in a foreign garb, might 
have waited for some cases to be set 
up of exceptional intemperance before 
they support this Coercion Bill, for it 
is one. Is any case made out for doing 
for these Irish cities what would not be 
done in the case of any large English 
city? No attempt has ever been made 
to show in the case of these Irish towns 
that there is any exceptional drunken- 
ness or crime arising out of intemper- 
ance. Therefore, it is fair to complain 
of the course taken by the two Front 
Benches in accepting the principle of the 
measure without waiting to hear a word 
from those Members representing the 
five cities most intimately concerned, and 
without waiting to hear the opinion of 
Irish Members generally. That Irish 
opinion has never been expressed upon 
the question except in a negative sense. 
I have searched the Divisions which 
have been taken during the pre- 
sent Parliament upon similar Bills. 
I searched the Division Lists of the 
present Parliament in connection with 
similar Bills, and I find that only an in- 
significant minority of the 105 Irish 
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Representatives ever voted in favour of 
the Second Readings, while only a very 
small fraction ever spoke in favour of 
those measures. My constituents have 
not instructed me on the question, but I 
am firmly persuaded that they are op- 
posed to the Second Reading of the Bill. 
The Bill is one which will affect im- 
portant trading interests in the cities 
concerned; and it will largely affect the 
habits and the comfort of the poorer 
classes ; and before this Second Reading 
is jumped at by both the Front Benches, 
the Liberal Party should pause to ascer- 
tain the views of those concerned. - Tak- 
ing the Bill on its merits, I doubt very 
much whether it will effect its: object. 
The Sunday Closing Act which was 
passed for Ireland in years gone by has 
not in the slightest degree diminished 
intemperance or the consumption of 
alcohol in Ireland. The Returns show 
an increase of intemperance since the 
Sunday Closing Act was passed, so that 
instead of diminishing it has increased 
drunkenness. This Bill is one of the 
many ways for meeting the evils of in- 
temperance—one of the many nostrums 
brought forward by both Parties for deal- 
ing with intemperance in Ireland. One 
day it isa Bill for closing public houses 
every day in the week ; another day it 
is a Bill for closing them on Saturday, 
and on the third occasion it is a Bill for 
Sunday closing, and yet again itis a Bill to 
set up what is called local option. This 
is one of the many proposals that have 
been made for the purpose of checking 
what is undoubtedly a great evil—the 
evil of intemperance. But I deny that 
the experience of the measure already 
in existence throughout the counties of 
Ireland has shown that it has tended to 
check the intemperance which un- 
doubtedly does prevail in Ireland, and, 
perhaps, in a corresponding degree in 
England and Wales. Until it has been 
shown that any measure of success has 
attended the working of the existing 
measure throughout the rural districts, 
your case for extending such an 
exceptional Act of Parliament to 
the five large cities included in this 
Bill falls utterly to the ground. But 
if the Bill were ever so good, and under 
ordinary circumstances ever so likely to 
effect its object, yet, in all probability, 
you would find that you would be 
disappointed with the results, and 
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painfully so. The measure would 
come to Ireland as one which has 
not been sought for by her Representa- 
tives in the first instance, and which 
certainly has not been sought for by her 
people. There has been almost an 
entire absence of Petitions with reference 
to it, and no pledges or declarations were 
sought for or obtained from Mem- 
bers on the subject at the General 
Elections of 1885 and 1886, or at any 
subsequent; by-election. The Bill will 
come to Ireland as a patronising attempt 
on the part of the majority of the Eng- 
lish Members in the House of Commons 
to make the Irish people sober. The 
Irish people will naturally say, “ Make 
yourselves sober first.” Why should 
this experiment be made upon the body 
of the Irish people? Perhaps on the 
principle of Fiat experimentwm in corpore 
villi. Anything is good enough for Ire- 
land, no matter how doubtful its charac- 
ter. No doubt that is the view of the 
great majority of the Liberal Party in 
the House, but a measure conceived 
under such auspices is foredoomed to 
failure. The Irish people will naturally 
say thisis a part of the insolent system 
to which we have been accustomed for 
so many years on the part of the Eng- 
lish nation ; and we decline to believe in 
our excessive drunkenness in comparison 
with our kind English friends. The 
Irish people will doubt the bona fides of 
this measure, and will do their best 
to circumvent it, as the measures in 
existence have ulready beencircumvented. 
In some parts of Ireland there are people 
who obey the provisions of the Act by 
walking the requisite number of miles 
to constitute themselves bond fide tra- 
vellers, merely for the purpose of de- 
feating the law, and people thereby cul- 
tivate a taste for strong drink who 
would naturally shrink from entering 
the public houses of their own villages. 
Now, Sir, I wish to ask whether the 
House thinks that this is a Bill in 
reference to which Irish feeling should 
not be consulted? If this measure does 
not involve one of thos questions on 
which Irish opinionoughtto be heard what 
question could possibly come within that 
category? On what possible subject 
have Irish local claims and wishes a 
better right to be regarded than on the 
question before the House? It is all 
very well for hon. Members above the 
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Opposition Gangway to pledge themselves 
to Home Rule and to the right of 
Ireland to make her own laws; but they 
seem to think that they absolve their 
consciences by cheering the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast when he urges that 
the Bill should be referred to a purely 
Irish Committee. I cannot accept this 
as enough from men who know perfectly 
well that the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast has not the slightest 
chance of being accepted. If they wish 
to be consistent they should leave to 
Irishmen the settlement of this delicate 
question, which is surrounded by diffi- 
culties, and the solution of which would 
demand all that is best and most ex- 
perienced in Irish public life, when the 
time comes for the Irish people to make 
their own laws in an Elective Assembly 
in Dublin. If: hon. Members do not 
wish to prejudice this question before- 
hand by their meddlesome interference 
and bungling attempts to legislate in 
reference to the wants of people whom 
they cannot possibly understand, and in 
reference to a matter of which they are 
profoundly ignorant, then they will vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
If they believe that the time is near 
when Ireland will decide these questions 
for herself, if they believe their own 
platform declarations, they will vote 
against the Bill, knowing tiat no time 
will be lost by leaving the consideration 
and settlement of the question to the 
Parliament which we all hope to see 
soon established in Dublin. 

(4.59.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): | 
do not intend to assist the opponents 
of this Bill, and to prevent the House 
from coming to a decision upon it. 
I only rise for the purpose of assuring 
the House that neither on this nor on 
any other public question does the hon. 
Gentleman whohas just satdown represent 
the City of Cork. If the hon. Gentleman 
wishes to test the truth of my words let 
him keep the promise which he made to 
his constituents. 

*(5.0.) Sin J. M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
$.): I wish to point out with regard 
to what has been said, and in reference 
to the relative sobriety of the Irish 
and Scotch people, that it has been 
shown by the published Returns that 
although the population of Scotland is 
1,000,000 less than that of Ireland, 
the consumption of whisky in Scotland 
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exceeds that of Ireland by 1,000,000 
gallons. I believe the weight of evidence 
goes to show that most of the people of 
Ireland are opposed to the increased 
restrictions proposed by this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): No. 

*Sm J. M‘KENNA: I refer to the pro- 
posed closing of public houses in the 
five large cities where now several hours 
trade is permitted on Sundays. Those 
residing in large communities wish to 
have an opportunity of meeting one 
another in social intercourse for a few 
hours on Sundays, as well as, or per- 
haps more than, on other days. If you 
are going to force Sunday closing on 
the large towns in Ireland, why do 
you not enforce it on the large cities 
and towns in England? I think the 
votes of the Metropolitan Members on 
this question will be very closely watched 
by their constituents. I believe that if 
this drastic legislation is carried it will 
actually tend to defeat the object aimed 
at, and that the consumption of ardent 
spirits will be increased instead of being 
diminished, as in the case of Scotland, to 
which I have referred. 

(5.4.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): In 
the earlier days of this movement I was 
in favour of a Bill such as this, and I 
allowed Mr. Biggar to put my name on 
the back of one. Iam one of those who 
can distinguish between drink and 
drunkenness. There are many classes 
of intemperance, and some of the 
language I listened to a few minutes 
ago did not impress me as being temper- 
ate. I hold that this is a matter which 
might very well be left to an Irish 
Parliament for decision. If the Radicals 
and Liberals above the Gangway are so 
anxious to give us Home Rule let them 
leave this question to the Irish. It is 
purely an Irish question, and I do not 
see why the people of England should 
be so desperately solicitous about the 
welfare of the Irish, or about the amount 
of drinking that goes on there. Their 
anxiety altogether surpasses my com- 
prehension. I know one thing, and that 
is, that there is more drinking in the 
City of London than in all Ireland. 
Why do not you start this machinery for 
Sunday closing in your own enlightened 
city? Why do you not set us the 
éxample? How can you expect us to ac- 
ceptit unless you do? Again,in London 
there is more crime resulting from 
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drink than there would be in Ireland 
even if its population were twice as large 
as it is. Some of those who are in 
favour of passing this Bill are Coercionists 
in more senses than one. They always 
vote for coercion of every description. 
They say that drunkenness ought to be 
abated. But this Bill will not abate it. 
I will tell you what it will do. It will 
lead to a larger amount of illicit distilla- 
tion. To that I have no objection. In 
my own constituency we make our own 
whisky sometimes, despite the gaugers 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We look upon that as a method of 
shutting off, to some extent, some of 
that English tribute, every halfpenny of 
which we grudge. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was perfectly right in his Home Rule 
Bill to make a net through which this 
money should pass. I am not in favour 
of any money getting through the net: 
I think we have sent a larger amount 
of money to England throngh the 
Customs and Excise than we ought to 
have done. I am not in favour of the 
Bill, because it restricts the already 
restricted liberties of the Irish people, 
and I shall vote against it. 1 hope 
the Bill will not be carried by the votes 
of English and Scotch Members. I am 
entirely ignorant on many English and 
Scotch affairs, and I do not vote upon 
them unless I know the feeling of the 
majority of the people in the district. I 
see that not one-half of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives are here to-day. Can it, 
then, be said that this is a burning Irish 
question? Surely if it were it would 
have been possible to secure a larger 
attendance. I shall go into the Lobby 
against this measure. I say that in a 
dying Parliament such as this—a Parlia- 
ment bereft of authority from the 
country—there is no right to legislate on 
a matter of this kind. It ought to be left 
to a future Parliament—English, if you 
will; but Irish, as I hope it will be. If 
Radicals and Liberals believe in an Irish 
Parliament, then this is one of the first 
measures which might be submitted by 
temperance reformers to such an 
Assembly. I am in favour of so sub- 
mitting it. 1 am not in favour of 
legislating here for Ireland against 


| the interest of the only trade you have 


not destroyed. You have destroyed our 
industries; this is the only trade which 
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survives, and it does so, I suppose, 
because it is a spirit. Men who earn 
large salaries of course would not be 
affected by the Bill, but it is the poor 
man who will suffer. 

*(5.14.) Str C. RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): The hon. Member who last spoke 
began by informing the House he had 
endorsed the principle of a former Bill 
of this nature by allowing his name 
to be placed on the back of it, and Ido not 
gather that he has stated any clear reason 


‘for having changed hisattitude onthe sub- 


ject. The hon. Member for Cork, who first 
addressed the House as the Representa- 
tive of that constituency, spoke of what 
he designated the hasty, inconsiderate 
course adopted by the two Front Benches 
in supporting this Bill, without first 
taking care to ascertain the opinion of 
the Irish Representatives. He levelled 
the reproach particularly at the Front 
Opposition Bench. But he appears to 
have made those observations in some 
temper, and in entire forgetfulness of 
the whole history of this question. The 
hon. Member spoke as if this question 
had not been discussed in past years 
and.in previous Parliaments. He ap- 
pears to have forgotten that this is a 
question which has almost an ancient 
history, and that the progress of the 
discussion of this question has shown 
not only that there was at the outset a 
strong body of Irish opinion in favour 
of a measure of this kind, but that the 
volume of that opinion has been in- 
creasing as the discussion has gone 
on. The'Committee appointed in 1888 
consisted altogether of 15 Members, and 
the majority (eight) were Irish Repre- 
sentatives. That Committee arrived at 
the conclusions embodied in the Bill 
before the House, that the Act of 1878 
should be made perpetual, and extended 
to the five cities now exempted from its 
operation. When the question came up 
in Parliament last year, what was the 
state of the Irish representation on this 
point? Altogether there were 42 Irish 
Members who, voted on that occasion, 28 
for the Bill, and 14 against. In those 
circumstances, what warrant has the hon, 
Member for Cork for saying that that was 
not a fair proportional representation 
of the opinion in Ireland on the subject, 
or that there will be a larger propor- 
tional adverse vote on the present occa- 
sion? I have, of course, no authority 
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to speak for right hon. 'Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but I am empowered to say, on 
behalf of the Front Opposition Bench, 
that it is in view of the growth of Irish 
opinion on the question that my right 
hon. Friends have taken the part in the 
Debate of which the hon. Member for 
Cork complained. 

Mr. Lea rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be now 
put,” but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


(5.20.) Mr. J. G. FITZGERALD 
(Longford, S.): I am always glad to 
listen to recommendations by the hon. 
and learned Member who has just sat 
down, because ever since I have known 
anything about him I have regarded him 
as what, indeed, he is—a friend of Ireland. 
But I think that even he in his calmer 
moments would not assert that 28 out 
of 105 Irish Members showed a fair 
representation of Irish opinion in favour 
of this Bill, or such a representation as 
to justify this House in carrying a Bill 
on an exclusively Irish topic. From the 
speeches to which we have listened for 
the last two hours one would infer that 
the future destinies of Ireland were in a 
very short time indeed to be confided to 
the dozen water drinkers of Cork who 
assemble in the back rooms of that City to 
listen to the orations of the junior Mem- 
ber. The hon. Member certainly does 
represent the views to an exceedingly 
limited extent, as I know personally, 
of the citizens generally of the City of 
Cork. I have a good deal of knowledge 
of the city, and I never heard yet that 
its trade and commerce were confided to 
the tender care of the junior Member 
for Cork. Besides, Sir, this is not a 
matter merely affecting Cork; it relates 
to Ireland generally. There is little 
trade or commerce in Ireland, and I am 
at a loss to' know why a certain section 
of politicians m the House should intro- 
duce a Bill to restrict the only prosper- 
ous trade that the country has. Although 
Iam an advocate for temperance, I am 
not desirous that the people of this 
country should attempt to “ soberise” 
the people of Ireland before they have 
“goberised” themselves. Again, I do 
not believe the effect of the Bill would 
be to soberise the people. There is 
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another objection to which I attach 
great importance. If the Bill were 
passed its operation would be confided 
to people who are particularly obnoxious 
to some of my political friends—to the 
police of Ireland. It would be used asa 
political weapon against political oppo- 
nents; it would be used to persecute 
objectionable persons. Ithink the ques- 
tion should be left to that Legislative 
Assembly which will soon be created in 
Dublin to manage the internal affairs of 
Ireland. 

(5.26.) Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : 
It seems, from the course of the Debate, 
that the hon. Member for Cork and his 
supporters think that “ the English 
wolves” are suffering from hydrophobia. 


(5.27.) Question put, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 248 ; Noes 
94.—(Div. List, No. 132.) 

Main Question proposed. 

Debate arising. 

It being half after Five of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker proceeded to interrupt the 
Business. 

Whereupon Mr. T. W. Russell rose in 
his place, and claimed to move “That 
the Main Question be now put.” 

Question put, “That the ‘Main Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

(5.45.) The House divided :—Ayes 
276 ; Noes 31.—(Div. List, No. 133.) 

Main Question, “ That the Bill be now 
read a second time,” put accordingly, 
and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c.”—(Mr. 
Lea.) 


Debate arising. 


It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, and Objection being, taken to 
Further Proceeding, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 


adjourned the Honse withont Question. 


put till to-morrow,; fh 
House adjourned at.Six o’clock. 
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Thursday, 16th April, 1891. 





REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 

Lord Teignmouth (Claim to vote for 
Representative Peers for Ireland)— 
Ordered and directed, That a Certificate 
be sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the 
Lord Teignmouth to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered such 
Report to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland: And it is hereby 
also Ordered, That the said Report of the 
said Lord Chancellor be sent to the Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland. 


The Lord Ebury—Took the Oath. 


PROTECTION OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 


*THe Kart or WINCHILSEA : I beg 
to ask the Lord Chancellor a question, 
of which I have given him private 
notice—whether his attention has been 
called to statements by certain Magis- 
trates that, in consequence of the decision 
in -what is known as the Clitheroe 
abduction case, they will no longer make 
Separation Orders, or otherwise interfere 
for the protection of married women ; 
whether the law as laid down in that 
case has really such an effect as those 
statements seem to import; and, if so, 
whether the Government will propose 
legislation on the subject? 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: In reply 
to the noble Lord’s questions, I beg to 
say that I have not myself seen the 
statements of Magistrates which he 
mentions ; and I should be very wtn- 
willing to think any such reports could 
be accurate, aud that any Magistrates 
could have given utterance to the state- 
ments attributed to them. Nothing, to 
my mind, could be more inappropriate or 
inconsistent with the demeanour which 
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becomes persons in judicial positions 
than to make general statements before- 
hand as to their views on classes of cases 
which may come before them; and I 
should be reluctant to attribute to any 
Magistrate, on the authority of a news- 
paper only, a view of the law laid down 
in the case referred to so erroneous as 
almost to appear perverse. The Court 
of Appeal released, by their order, a 
person whom they held to be in unlawful 
custody. As to legislation, therefore, as 
the noble Lord sees, there is only one 
point to be dealt with—whether or not 
@ man may imprison his wife. I am 
sure that the Government will not pro- 
pose a Bill to enable a man to imprison 
his wife, and I should not myself 
personally be able to give such a mea- 
sure my support. If they did bring in 
such a Bill, the facts published in the 
recent application for a habeas corpus 
would not, I think, be likely to assist 
them in passing it. 

Lorp ESHER: My Lords, asI was a 
party to the judgment, which seems to 
have been more misunderstood than any 
judgment I recollect, I, perhaps, may be 
excused from making an observation. 
It was urged before the Court of Appeal 
that by the law of England a husband 
may beat his wife with a stick no bigger 
than his thumb if she refuses to obey 
him, and that if a wife refused her 
husband conjugal rights, whatever that 
phrase may mean, which I have never 
been able to make out, he may imprison 
her until she restores him conjugal 
rights, or satisfies him that she will. All 
that the Court of Appeal decided was 
that a husband cannot by the law of 
England, if the wife objects, law- 
fully do either of those things. 
Those intelligent people who have de- 
clared that the judgment is wrong must 
be prepared to raaintain the converre, 
namely, that if a wife disobeys her 
husband he may lawfully beat her; and 
if she refuses him a restitution of con- 
jugal rights he may imprison her, as it 
was urged, in the cellar or inthe cupboard, 
or, if the house is large, in the house 
by locking her in it and blocking the 
windows. I thought, and still think, 
that the law does not allow these things. 
The intelligent objectors say that by so 
holding we made a decree for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights a farce, so that it is 
a-farce to grant it; and that a Magistrate 
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ought not, or even cannot, give a protec- 
tion order to a wife. They may rest 
assured that the Court did not hold any 
such nonsense. If there is a difficulty in 
enforcing a decree of restitution of con- 
jugal rights it is caused by the Legisla- 
ture, which lately took from the Divorce 
Court the power of imprisoning a wife 
for contempt for refusing to obey such a 
decree. But—perhaps it may appear 
absurd to the intelligent critics—we did 
not think that, by taking away from the 
Court a power which the Legislature 
thought was -oppressive and unneces- 
sary, the Legislature meant to give 
to the husband the power of per- 
petual imprisonment which it took 
away from the Court. We thought, and 
- I still think, that the Judge of the 
Divorce Court may grant a decree, and 
the Magistrates may make an order, and 
that they need not attribute to the 
Court of Appeal decisicns which, if they 
had read the Judgment, they would pro- 
bably have seen that the Court of Appeal 
did not arrive at. I cannot see that the 
critics have reason to find fault with the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, which, 
begging their pardon, I venture to think 
was perfectly right. 


Marriage Acts 


MARRIAGE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[u.L.J—(No. 79.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON : My Lords, 
this Bill has been introduced after a 
great deal of consideration for the pur- 
pose of dealing with certain troubles 
and difficulties in the working of the pre- 
sent law of marriage. The complaints 
which I get in very great numbers from 
the clergy of this diocese, and which I 
have heard also from the clergy of other 
dioceses, are that they are put into 
great difficulties by the rules which they 
have to obey. They are obliged, in many 
cases, to make inquiries, which in the 
present state of things it is practically 
almost impossible for them to make, 
and they are subject t> exceedingly 
severe penalties under the Acts bear- 
ing upon the subject if they cannot 
prove that they have made sufficient 
inquiry in any case where the law has 
been broken. It is quite true that the 
Courts in their interpretation of the Acts 
Lord Esher 
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have always, as they naturally would, 
done their best to protect the clergy 
where there has been no intention to 
disobey the law; ‘but still, for all that, 
the clergy are placed in a very difficult 
position ; and in certain cases of breach 
of the law, in consequence of the diffi- 
culties that they find in obeying its pro- , 
visions, are liable to 14 years’ transporta- 
tion for celebrating marriages where, as 
far as they could see, everything was. 
quite right, but where, in reality, some 
serious impediment existed. The 
banns are now put in three Sundays 
before the marriage, and those who 
put them in are required to state their 
residence to be in the clergyman’s parish. 
In the vast number of cases the residence 
is merely nominal, and the clergy have 
very little chance of being able to ascer- 
tain whether it is real or not. Practically 
the law is evaded in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases, and, meanwhile, as 
matters stand, the clergy are often 
involved in serious trouble and _per- 
plexity. Besides this, there is constant. 
discontent on the part of the laity at the 
restraints which are put upon ,them at. 
present in the matter of choosing in what 
churches they shall be married. They 
very often feel that those restraints are 
very unreasonable indeed. A man, for 
instance, living in a district, parish in 
London, and probably not knowing 
exactly what is the boundary of his own 
parish, but worshipping at some church 
in the district near him, not within his 
own parish, finds to his great surprise 
that he is not allowed to marry in the 
church where he has always worshipped. 
As far as he can see there is no reason 
whatever why he should not be married 
in the church where he usua!ly worships 
and where he is generally known, or 
why he should be compelled to be 
married in some church where he does 
not usually attend, and where nobody 
knows anything about him. The laity 
further complain that their right of 
being married in the Mother Church ofa 
large parish which has been divided has 
now been taken away, and they cannot 
get married in the Mother Church where 
their fathers and mothers have been 
married before them. They look upon 
these things as great hardships, and 
the hardships are felt the more 
because they see no particular public 
good that is done by. insisting upon, 
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and no necessity for, such restraints. 
Though the matters which are the sub- 
ject of those complaipts may not seem 


’ to some persons to be of any very great 


consequence, yet they do cause a great 


deal of friction, and much annoyance to 


the clergy. Undoubtedly these restraints 
cause exceeding discomfort, because it 


is very hard for any clergyman when he. 


really desires to obey the law to be 
quite sure that he sees exactly how the 
law is to be obeyed. Besides those, 
there are cases which need special 
provision, namely, those where persons 
are not living in any parish at all, but 
in boats upon canals and rivers, or on 
board ship ; and it is desirable that their 
cases should be dealt with upon some 
regular system. It is also felt to be a 
great evil that the marriage fees at pre- 
sent required in the churches should be 
so much larger than those which are 
charged in a Registrar’s office. The re- 
sult of that is that there is a growing 
tendency towards giving up marriage 
in the church, and substituting marriage 
at a Registrar's office for the solemn 
ceremony which Christians ought 
certainly to undergo upon the celebration 
of their marriage. The Bill proposes to 
deal with all these matters. It has been 
very carefully considered, and it is hoped 
that the provisions of the Bill will re- 
move a great deal of the present trouble, 
and make the law of marriage, as far as 
marriage in church is concerned, very 
much clearer than it was before. I 
need not say anything about Sections 1, 
2,and 3, which practically only repeat 
the present law; but the 4th section 
empowers parties to be married in any 
church of the diocese in which the banns 
have been published, and does not con- 
fine the marriage to the precise church 
in which the publication of the banns 
has been made. It thus gives a very 
large extension of liberty. There does 
not appear in these days of rapid com- 
munication to be any reason for restrict- 
ing the marriage to the place where the 
banns have been published, and certainly 
anything which allows greater freedom 
in this respect will be a boon to the 
laity, and will I think tend to encourage 
marriages taking place in church very 
much more than hitherto. In the 5th 
clause it is proposed to deal with seamen 
by recognising for this purpose a church 
or chapel in the parish in which the man 
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usually lives, that it shall be treated as 
if he was there living, even though he 
may not be residing in the place at the 
time when the banns are published. But 
it is the 6th clause which most effectu- 
ally protects the clergyman, because he 
will have the power of requiring from 
the parties desiring to be ,married a 
declaration as to various particulars 
similar to that which is now required 
at the Registrar’s office. There does not 
seem to be any reason why the Registrar 
should, and the clergyman should not, 
be allowed to ask questions which have 
to be answered on pain of punishment. 
If a man is to be married at a Registrar’s 
office he is required to answer those 
questions, and there seems to be no 
reason why, if he is to be married ina 
church, it should be left to the clergy- 
man to find out, if he possibly can, what 
the law requires. In a large number of 
cases it is simply impossible for him to 
do so, and ‘this section provides that he 
shall be put on the same focting a8 » 
Registrar. Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
provide for marriages by licence instead 
of by banns. There is nothing very 
peculiar in them. They confer the same 
liberty upon the persons desiring to be 
married as is given when the marriage 
is to be by banns. In the case of sea- 
men the fact that a man is on board his 
ship is to be recognised as if he were 
residing in the diocese where he gets 
the licence ; and if he comes on shore 
to be married he can get the licence 
exactly as if he had been all the time 
living in the parish. There does not 
seem to be any reason why he shopld 
not have that liberty granted to him. 
There are special provisions in Clauses 
1l and 12 which Ido not think I need 
speak further about, with regard to the 
sending of notices of the marriage of 
persons residing in canal or river boats. 
By Clause 13 it is proposed to effect 


great changes in the fees for performing 


marriages by making them the same for 
marriages in church as in the Registrar's 
office. This is, of course, a considerable 
change, and it is likely that in many 
cases the clergy may lose something by 
it. The 14th is a mere protective 
clause. The 15th is more important, in- 
asmuch as it puts a false statement 
made to a clergyman on the same 
level as a false statement or declara- 
tion made in the Registrar’s office. 
2B2 
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The other clauses are nothing more than: 
formal or consequential. This Bill, it 
will be seen at once, seriously affects the 
clergy, and therefore it is right to say that 
it has been very carefully considered, both 
by the clergy in the Diocese of, London 
generally, who are the most seriously 
affected by it, and also by the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury. It 
has also been considered by the Convo- 
cation of the Province of York. In the 
diocese of London the clergy—the vast 
majority, about nine to one—are strongly 
in favour of fixing the marriage fees at 
the same rate throughout for marriages 
in church as in the Registrar’s office, and 
the Lower House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury have accepted 
* the proposal, though not unanimously, 

et by a very large majority indeed. 
So that I think I may assure the House 
that I am representing the wishes of the 
clergy in proposing that such a change 
as this should be made. The whole Bill, 
I may say, has the approval of both 
Houses of Convocation of the Province, 
and I submit it therefore to the House, 
not merely as a Bill of my own, but as 
one which is, speaking generally, backed 
up by all the authority of the Church. I 
do not question that the measure may not 
require very careful consideration, and 
perhaps a good deal of amendment in 
Committee. A Bill of this sort is sure 
to require very careful revision, especially 
by lawyers, to put it in proper form, and 
it has not yet received perhaps that full 
consideration by lawyers which it ought 
to have before it is passed into an Act. 
Therefore I expect that in the Standing 
Committee, if it is referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee, as I rather hope it will 
be, there will be a good deal of criticism 
on details, which, for my part, I shall 
very heartily welcome, because 1 think 
it is of the greatest importance that a 
measure of this sort should be made 
thoroughly workable. So far as it can 
be considered outside the House I think 
it has been fairly considered. It has 
been before the clergy, as I have ex- 
plained, both in Convocation and gene- 
rally all over England, and I may say 
that I have particularly brought it before 
the clergy of the diocese of London. It 
has been before them for two years, and 
therefore there can be no question that 
those who are most particularly con- 
cerned in the matter have had the fullest 
The Bishop of London 
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it. I now ask your Lordships to give 
the Bill a Second ding. 

*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, 
I quite agree with the main object of 
the Bill, and I have very little to say 
in the way of criticism of it here. As 
the right rev. Prelate says, there are 
details which will have to be attended 
to, and in Committee the lawyers 
may, as he says, be able to point out 
certain matters for which provision will 
have to be made, which even the two 
Convocations have not discovered. One 
of the objects aimed at by the Bill, which, 
indeed, the right rev. Prelate very 
properly put first, it is certainly desirable 
should be effected, and he might, I 
think, have gone a little further than he 
did when he said that people are unable 
to see the necessity for the present 
restriction or that any public good is 
done by it in regard to people being 
married in any church of the place where 
they live, because that difficulty was 
really never intended. The difficulty in 
people being married in anysuchchurchis 
generally considered to have arisen from 
a mistake in the Act of 18 & 19 Vict., 
commonly called Lord Blandford’s Act, 
in which there was a provision that 
where a new parish was created it was 
to be an ecclesiastical one for all 
purposes ; and that has been decided to 
cut off the connection with the old parish 
church completely. I have always 
heard that the authors of the Bill, and 
those who supported it, had no intention 
of so cutting off the new districts, and the 
people living within them, entirely from 
their old parish church. I happen to 
know that people do resent. that very 
much, and that, whether they are in the 
habit of going to that parish church or 
not, they are very angry at it. I 
merely wished to add that as a supple- 
ment to what the right rev. Prelate 
has said. With regard to the publish- 
ing of banns, I may mention at once that 
the Bill seems to me very imperfect 
in that respect, unless it is intended 
that new Parliamentary rubrics should 
never be followed by those who have 
the printing of them. Looking at the 
Prayer Book, and the rubrics in it, one 
at the end of the Nicene Creed, and 
two others in the marriage service itself, 
they seem to have become very wrong. 
The original ones were entirely supplanted 
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by the Act of George IV., which is 
referred to here,.and somehow or other 
the Queen’s [printers, or somebody else, 
whoever may be responsible, took upon 
themselvesto make new rubrics. And they 
were, at any rate, understood wrongly by 
the clergy for a long time, until a 
judicial decision was given upon them. 
Baron Alderson had to try a case in 
which those points were involved, and 
after he had pointed out where the 
clergy were wrong the practice became 
different. The old rubric after the 
Nicene Creed, which is referred to here, 
said that notices of banns and sundry 
other things were to be published then, 
and there was no provision for there 
being no morning service with that creed. 
Thereupon provision was made in the 
Act of George IV. that where there was 
no morning service banns should be pub- 
lished at the evening service after the 
Second Lesson, but the Universities 
and the Queen’s Printer printed the 
new rubrics so ambiguously that that 
was not generally understood. Besides 
that, nobody had a legal right to alter 
them at all, even to accord with the Act. 
The question iswhether we ought to allow 
the Bill to remain in the form in which 
it is now, leaving the same kind of 
prectice to. be gone through again. I 
cannot help thinking that we had 
better make the Bill complete, or 
at any rate give to the proper per- 
sons authority to make the rules cor- 
rect. Of course we might make them 
so ourselves, but I think it would be 
better to give the proper authorities 
power to authorise new rubrics to be 
printed. WhenI mentioned that, I was 
answered as I knew I should be, that 
the Convocation would insist that they 
only had a right to alter the rubrics. 
It is quite true that in 1662, when 
the whole Prayer Book was modified 
a very little from the previous one, 
the matter was referred to the Convoca- 
tions to give their opinions upon it, 
but Parliament was not the least bound 
to accept them even as to doctrine or 
ritual, and @ fortiori not on marriages. 
Nor did they make any material altera- 
tion from those rubrics of the second 
Prayer Book of Kdward VI., until 
1824. This claim of Convocation is an 
entirely new one. Parliament has never 
regarded it as right, and Parliament.has 
altered every marriage rubric and canon 
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that has existed. But now, 60 years very 
nearly after the great Act of George IV., 
Convocations are waki up on the 
point, and putting in aclaim to meddle 
with rubrics not affecting matters of 
Church ritual or anything of that kind, 
but about the purely lay matter of 
marriage. I call ita purely lay matter 
for this reason : Long ago, no lessa person 
than Lord Hardwicke said in oné of his 
decisions, that, although the laws affect- 
ing marriage are, in a sense, ecclesias- 
tical, Convocations have never been 
allowed to meddle with them. In 1874. 
both Lord Salisbury and Lord Selborne 
on the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
laid down the same thing very emphati- 
cally, that Convocation has never been 
allowed to meddle with any matter of 
jurisdiction. Therefore, I say at once 
now, this is not a mere matter of detail 
to be dealt with in Committee. 
Assuming, then, that these rubrics 
are to be referred to. somebody to 
amend, the question is who_ it 
should be. We are making the law, not 
the Convocations, who have nothing to 
do with it. But I think both your 
Lordships and the clergy will think that 
may well be left to the two Archbishops 
to do, with, of course, the consent of the 
Crown. Having said that, I turn to 
another object of the Bill, It is quite 
true, as the right rev. Prelate has 
said, and as great Judges have said, 
that clergymen might be subjected to 
very considerable penalties if they did 
not happen to have made inquiries which 
every sensible man knows must be 
utterly futile and impossible ; and if it 
is intended that clergymen should know 
whom they marry, it is of course desir- 
able to give them the proper means 
of making the necessary inquiries. 
As the law stands at the present, 
less inquiry is required to be made 
in putting up banns than either for 
granting licences or for solemnising 
marriage at or from a Registrar’s office. 
That is a matter which should be 
attended to. Certainly, I am in 
favour of modifying the declaration so as 
not to tempt persons to go and be married 
for the sake of cheapness in a Registrar's 
office, but there are two ways of doing 
that. Assuming it is right that the clergy 
should know that the persons they are 
going to marry have a right to be 
married by them, it does not at all follow 
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that inquisitorial powers should be given 
to ask questions of no legal importance 
whiatever. I think the man who drafted 
this Bill and its schedules must have 
been thinking of his catechism, for it 
directs the clergyman to begin with 
“What is your name?” Then the 
next is—not “Who gave you this 
name?” but—“ Where do you reside in 
this parish?” It is not even “Do you 
reside in this parish?” That has been 
omitted. Why that omission was made 
I do not know; but if the thing is to be 
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‘made homogenous the first question 


ought to be, “Do you reside in this 
parish ; and if so, where?” I quite 
agree ‘that ‘if the clergy really are 
responsible for the residence of the 
parties, no doubt they ought to have 
the means of ascertaining it, or, at 
Teast, that the responsibility should 
be thrown on the parties them- 
selves; but this Bill goes far beyond 


tliat. They are to ask, “How long 
have you resided there?” What 
business is that of the clergy? And it 


is not necessary because a man cannot 
get either’a licence granted or banns put 
up without making a false declaration. 
Then the next question is—* What is 
your age?” Well, we have just been 
ahswering that question all of us for the 
Census, and I do not know why a lady 
should be obliged, under penalties for a 
misdemeanour, to put down a different 
age to that which she has put down in 
her Census paper. The Act of George IV., 
after a great deal of experience had been 
gained, entirely altered the canon upon 
that subject: the canon prohibited the 
clergy from marrying anybody under 
age; the Act of George IV., for reasons 
which I cannot investigate now, threw 
the onus the other way, and left parents 
to forbid the banns, I suppose because it 
was recognised that the old law was un- 
satisfactory. Ifthe father, and mother of 
& person under age choose to forbid the 
banns they can do so, though what fol- 
lows in that case I do not know. People 
know that they can go to the parish 
clerk, and put down in the book 
“A. B.” and “ C. D.” as they please, and 
if the banns are to be made areality they 
ought to be made consistent. If you do 
not desire to frighten the people into the 
Régistrar’s offices for the purpose of 
getting married you ought not to put in- 
quisitorial questions to them, such as 
Lord Grimthorpe 
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“What is your age?” It must be re- 


membered, too, that after a few years 
the reading of what may be called the 
Registrar’s banns at a meeting of the 
Guardians of the poor was abolished, 
and so the Registrar’s Office is a far 
more secret place than the Church, 
where banns are published before a 
large congregation. Then ‘the ‘next 
question is a very queer one to address 
to people—“ Are you a blood relation ?” 
What is that to the clergyman? And 
it is absurd, because everybody is a 
blood relation of everybody else. Assum- 
ing the clergy to be anxious to carry out 
the law, it is quite sufficient for them to 
ascertain that the persons coming to them 
to be married are not within the pro- 
hibited degrees, and I quite agree with 
the right rev. Prelate that the law 
ought to prescribe the means of ascer- 
taining that. Curiously enough, there 
is provision made for it in almost every 
case except that of banns. When a per- 
son goes to the Registrar’s office he is 
warned that if he declares falsely he is 
liable to a penalty, and if he gets a 
licence from a surrogate he must swear 
it. The fact is, all this is an attempt 
of the clergy to edge in inquiries about 
matters which they have nothing what- 
ever todo with. Lately, many of us, no 
doubt, have been reading Newman’s 
Letters, and there we find that the 
clerical attempt to make laws of their 
own as to whom they should allow 
to be married was started by Newman 
nearly 60 years ago, when he refused 
to marry a couple because one of 
them had not been baptised! They 
were poor pecple, and could not 
fight the case, and» Newman had his 
way. Another case is wecorded in 
the law books, within quite modern 
times, of a clergyman refusing to marry 
a couple because one of them had not 
been confirmed. Unluckily, the prose- 
cution of the clergyman was defeated 
by a technicality ; but there are suffi- 
cient warnings against our allowing any 
such clerical inquisition. So long as 
clergymen are acting entirely as the 
officers of the State in these matters 
they are within their rights, but 
the moment they go beyond that and 
claim to put the inquisitorial ques- 
tions which the Bill proposes, I am 
sure that two things will follow ; in the 
first place they will wreck the Bill, and 
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in the next if they do not they will 
frighten people from the churches into 
the Registry offices. John Stokes goes 
to a clergyman and asks to have banns 
of marriage put up; and he is at once 
asked, “ What is your age?” Naturally 
he will reply, ‘‘Why should I tell you 
my age?” Then “ Are you a blood re- 
Jation of your intended wife?” He will 
say, “ What is that to you, so long as we 
are not within the unlawful degrees? ” 
Then he is asked sundry other things, 
and presently says—‘“I am not going to 
be bothered in this way ; I shall go to the 
Registry office and get married there.” 
People have a right to resent inquisitive- 
ness of this kind. Therefore, I say, these 
are not mere matters of detail which can 
be dealt with in Committee, but matters 
of principle. If I wait until the Bill goes 
to the Grand Committee I shall be told 
that they are matters which the Grand 
Committee cannot consider. There are 
other minor matters to which attention 
might be called. I do not know whether 
it is intended to introduce a new, or an 
American, clerical agyression on the 
English language for the word “ licence,” 
but all through this Bill it is spelled 
with an “s,” and in all my experience 
the noun has been spelled with “c,” and 
the verb with an “s.” I willtrouble your 
Lordships no further at the present stage 
beyond saying that I shall be most happy 
to give the right rev. Prelate all the 
assistance I can in making.the Billa 
really good one, and in putting it ina 
form in which it will not be likely to 
suffer through anything objectionable in 
the way I have suggested. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday, the 24th instant. 


EVIDENCE BILL [u.1.]—(No. 71.) 
SECOND READING. 
k Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
mg, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is merely a Consolidation Bill 
dealing with the law of evidence, and I 
ask your Lordships to give it a Second 
Reading. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed’ to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


{Appin 16, 1891} 
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TRUSTEE BILL [u.1.]—(No. 72.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. “ate 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: This 
also is a Consolidation Bill dealing with 
the various statutes relating to Trustees. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL.—(No. 87.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: This is 
a Bill -which comes from the Commons. 
It is understood that arrangements have 
been made for vacancies occurring in 
the Middlesex Registry. Practically the 
Bill is to drive into the coffers of the 
State certain revenue received at the 
Registry. It has come up from the 
Commons without Amendment, and the 
question I have to ask your Lordships is 
simply whether it should now be read a 
second time. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 

House adjourned at five minutes past 


Five o'clock, till to-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS,,. 


Thursday, 16th April, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order.) ’ 

As amended, considered. 

(3.10.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I have to apologise for the 
absence of the hon. Member for North 
St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), who is 
prevented by illness from being present, 
and I beg to move the Amendments to 
this Bill which stand on the Paper in 
my hon. Friend’s name. They all relate 
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to Clause 91, and they refer to the 
workmen’s trains which this company 
proposes torun by electricity from Shep- 
herd’s Bush to the City. The circum- 
stances of the case are referred to in a 
written statement which was sent out 
yesterday by the promoters of the Bill 
in support of the decision of the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred. 
As the scheme was introduced, it was at 
first intended that there should beonly one 
working men’s train in the morning and 
another in the evening, but it was after- 
wards proposed that there should be two 
before 7 o’clock in the morning. The 
Committee have altered that arrange- 
ment, and have inserted a clause making 
statutable the running of three work- 
men’s trains each morning before 7 
o'clock, and the same number every 
evening after 6 o'clock, at a charge of 
1d. for each journey, for artisans, me- 
chanics, and dock labourers. I have no 
objection to offer to the amount of the 
fare; but I have to propose that the 
term “daily labourer” shall be al- 
tered to “weekly labourer,” so that 
it may include porters, messengers, and 
persons engaged in similar occupations. 
I further propose that the hour in the 
morning shall be extended from 7 to 
8 o'clock. People of this class are es- 
sentially working men, although they do 
not commence work as early as 6 or 
7 o’clock in the morning. They are 
messengers and underclerks in the City 
warehouses, who commence work after 
8 o’clock, and book the arrival and send- 
ing out of goods. They receive weekly, 
and not.daily, wages, but they are equally 
necessitous with the persous provided 
for by the present clause. The first 
Amendment I have to move is that, in- 
stead of only three workmen’s trains 
being run each day, there shall be six. 
At first sight it may seem that this 
would be a statutable imposition upon 
the company, which is not imposed upon 
any other company, and the company in 
their statement say that the clause 
already inserted in the Bill by the Com- 
mittee goes far beyond any similar obli- 
gation imposed upon any other railway 
by Parliament. I beg to dispute that 
statement, because the trains which the 
company propose to provide are very 
short trains, and are incapable of holding 
anything like the number of persons 


who ean travel in a train of the Great 
Mr. J. Stuart 
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Eastern Railway. According to Returns 
now before the House, a workman’s 
train on various London railways is 
capable of carrying from 500 to 600 
passengers, whereas the trains of this 
company will only carry 120 or 150 
third-class passengers at the most. The 
consequence is, that the carrying obliga- 
tion imposed on them is nothing like 
that which is imposed upon other rail- 
ways. The statement of the promoters 
says that with the single exception of 
the Great Eastern trains between Liver- 
pool Street and Edmonton, which cover 
a distance of nine miles, there is no case 
in which Parliament has imposed upon 
a Railway Company the obligation of 
carrying a third-class passenger for so 
long a distance as six miles for a penny. 
That is scarcely accurate, because I 
believe that on the South London lines 
statutory obligations exist which cover 
more than six miles. It is said that in 
compelling the company to run six trains 
instead of three, we should impose obli- 
gations upon the company for which 
they would have no compensating ad- 
vantage ; but I wish to point out that 
the company are paying to the inhabi- 
tants of London, either individually or 
collectively, nothing whatever for the 
tunnelling rights they are to enjoy. I 
am aware that the clause has been struck 
out which permitted them to tunnel 
without paying compensation, but the 
question of compensation is left to be 
raised by individual owners under the 
clauses of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. That Act will be wholly in- 
operative because, as the tunnelling will 
be under Oxford Street, there can be no 
documents in existence, seeing that it is 
one of the oldest streets in England, or 
probably in the’ world, which confer 
upon individuals the ownership of the 
soil. The result is, that that clause will _ 
confer no advantage upon the public 

either individually or collectively. It is 
said that the company will have to pay 
rates, but all other railways are in the 
same position. Mr. Pearson, the City 
Solicitor, was the first person to propose 
an underground railway in London—the 
Metropolitan—and it was distinctly urged 
as an inducement in favour of legislation 
that the public were to get the benefit 
of the street improvements, which were 
to be associated with the construction of 
the railway as a compensation for the 
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use of the soil. About £250,000 was, J. 
believe, paid for the right of tunnelling 
under the Thames Embankment. 

*Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth): 
£200,000. 

Mer. J. STUART: I am obliged for the 
correction of the hon. Member. The 
present railway is absolved from any 
such contribution to the public benefit, 
although other railways have had to pay 
it. On these grounds I think the 
company are fairly called upon to give 
more extended advantages to the public 
than have been decided by the Select 
Committee, and I beg to move the first 
of the Amendments which stand in the 
name of my hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, in page 72, line 
25, to leave out the word “three,” in 
order to insert the word “ six.”—(Mr. 
James Stuart.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


(3.20.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I beg to second the 
Amendment, which I look upon as a 
very reasonable extension. I am sorry 
that the Committee upstairs have seen 
fit to draw a distinction between working 
men who are paid by daily and by. weekly 
wages, A great number of the clerks, 
messengers, and others in London who 
are paid weekly are in the same position 
as the artisans and labourers who work 
for a daily wage, but it would be im- 
possible for them to take advantage of 
trains which run before 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Many of the warehouses and 
offices in the City are not open until 10, 
and every facility for cheap travelling 
should be afforded to these men, whose 
wages, or silaries as they are sometimes 
called, are scarcely equal to those of an 
artisan. If they are required to go to 
the City by a very early train, the only 
result will be that they will reach there 
before the offices or warehouses are open. 
I therefore think that the number of 
trains should be extended, and that they 
should run at a later hour. 

(3.22.) Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., 
Otley): I am sorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), who 
acted as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, is not here to explain the cir 
cumstances under which the Committee 
decided to grant these workmen’s trains. 
The Committee had the advice of Mr. 
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Courtenay Boyle, who has had large ex- 
perience in connection with the Metro- 
politan Railways, and it was at his 
suggestion that the Committee imposed 
on the company the necessity of running 
three trains every morning and every 
night. The hon. Member for Hoxton 
(Mr. Stuart) has stated that the trains 
o \ this line will be limited in their carry- 
ix ¢ power in consequence of the line 
being worked by electricity ; but if that 
argument is to weigh at all, it must neces- 
sarily tell in favour of the company 
in the consideration of this Amendment, 
because if they are only able te 
carry avery small number of passengers, 
seeing the enormous expense they will 
be put to in making the line, it will be 
much more difficult for them to realise 
a profit in consequence of their limited 
carrying power. The Committee, in 
dealing with the Bill, had to consider 
the enormous cost the company will be 
put to in carrying out their project. 
Even if they get the land without cost, 
and have no compensation to pay, the 
cost of constructing the line will be 
enormously heavy. So faras the grant- 
ing of workmen’s trains is concerned, 
this company has agreed to grant more 
than any existing Railway Company. 
There can be no doubt that the construc- 
tion of the railway will materially reduce 
the congestion of traffic in Oxford Street 
and the City ; but if we are to load the 
company with obligations and restric- 
tions which are unbearable, the proba- 
bility is, that the line will never be made 
atall. I hope the House will support 
the decision of the Select Committee. 
*(3.25.) Mr. ISAACS: I wish to ex- 
plain what was done in the case of the 
District Railway with reference to con- 
tributions from public sources. A sum 
of £200,000 was paid by the company 
for the right to tunnel under the Em- 
bankment, while in the case of the City 
lines a grant of £800,000 was made to the 
company by the public. It is easy to getthe 
reputation of being a friend of the work- 
ing classes by dipping your hand into 
other people’s pockets. That is what the 
hon. Gentleman proposes in effect to do. 
The obligation to send three workmen’s 
trains each way per day over the line is 
as much as the company can be reason- 
ably expected to undertake. It must not 
be forgotten that the trains which will 
travel one way full will invariably 
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return empty. I hope the House will 
support the Committee, especially after 
what has been said by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who was one of the Mem- 
bers of that Committee. 


(3.30.) Mr. GILES (Southampton) ‘ 
Assuming that each train has to run six 
miles for fares of 1d., a full load of 
500 passengers would only bring in a 
little over £2, while the cost of run- 
ning the train would be quite as great, 
without any other expense whatever. I 
think that if the working classes of Lon- 
don get the privilege of three trains in 
the morning and three at night they 
will get all that they can reasonably ex- 
pect from the company. I hope, there- 
fore, that the House will reject the pro- 
posal to increase the number of trains. 


(3.32.) Mr, GANE (Leeds, E.): I 
think that before the House adds to 
what is already an extraordinary burden 
some good reason {should be shown. I 
have every sympathy with the motive of 
the hon. Member, but I hope the House 
will not accept the proposal. If the 
Committee upstairs, in considering 
the matter, had fallen short of the 
real requirements of the working classes 
the House might: be fairly asked 
to interpose, but I believe that what 
they have done is really in excess of 
anything that has been previously done. 
If the House is to compel the company 
to run six workmen’s trains daily, I see 
no reason why they should not make it 
20 or 50.4 


(3.35.) Mr, COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I do not propose to enter into 
the details of this Bill, but I would only 
suggest that it is impossible for the 
House with any self-respect to come to 
@ decision in this matter which is at 
variance with the decision of the Com- 
mittee. The questign has been care- 
fully considered by the Committee with 
all the evidence before them, and with 
the assistance of an eminent and ex- 
perienced official of the Board of Trade. 
Why, then, should we depart from the 
decision of the Committee merely upon 
a statement that cannot be submitted to 
cross-examination? I hope the House 
will reject the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. J.STUART: I now move, in line 
28, to leave out “seven” and insert 
Mr. Isaacs 
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“eight.” The object of the Amendment 
is to change, from .7 to 8, the hourat 
which working men’s trains shall ran, 
I believe that this change would be for 
the convenience of the workpeople who 
are not required at their places of 
business before 8 o’clock. There are 
a very large number of persons who 
are in this position, and whose wages do 
not exceed those of the daily labourer 
and the artisan. My only desire is to 
make the clause, useful to all these per- 
sons. It is desirable for the health and 
comfort of London that persons of this 
class should live,in the suburbs, and a 
provision of this kind will assist them in 
doing so. 


Amendment proposed, in page 72, 
line 28, to leave out the word “seven,” 
in order to insert the word “ eight.”— 
(Mr. James Stuart.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*!ne PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): I agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney) that the Bill has 
been fully inquired into by a Select 
Committee, and I trust in the interest 
and safety of the public that the House 
will not make this alteration. 


(3.37.) Mr. BARRAN: I hope the 
House will not attempt td alter the 
hour, which is the same as that which is 
fixed in other Acts of Parliament. Not 
a word was said before the Committee 
as to the injustice or otherwise of the 
proposal. The Committee were anxious 
to meet, as far as possible, the necessities 
of the working classes; but if we are to 
extend the advantages already conceded 
to other classes, where are we to draw 
the line? How far and how often are 
we to enable general passengers to 
travel on a railway at little cost to them- 
selves, but at very great cost to the 
Railway Company? There can be very 
little question that the Railway Com- 
pany can make only a small profit out 
of trains of this kind, and in all pro- 
bability they will sustain a loss. If we 
are to offer the privileges of the bond 
Jide working man to other classes, 1 am 
afraid that Parliament will be taking 
upon itself a task which may entail very 
great responsibilities upon railways in 
future. 
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(3.39.) Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Batter- 


sea): The question is one which appears 
not to have been considered by the Com- 
mittee. I believe that if they: had con- 
sidered it they would have substituted 
8 for 7 o’clock, and I fail to see that such 
an alteration would entail any additional 
expense upon the company. I am quite 


satisfied, however, that it would be an| 


immense bobn to the persons who will 
make use of this railway. 


(3.40.) Mr. HOWELL: I wish to 
point out that the persons in whose 
favour this ‘concession is asked are as 
much bond fide working men as the man 
who carries’ a hod, the only difference 
being that they go to their work ata 
later hour, not for their own convenience, 
but for the convenience of their 
employers. It is of no use running trains 
at 6 or 7 o'clock in the morning 
if they do not embrace the class of 
working men who are to have the benefit 
of the Act. I*cannot see how it would 
be an imposition upon the Railway 
Company, because the more trains they 
run the more likely they will be to 
recoup themselves for the expense. It is 
by keeping tlie line idle that they will 
lose. It is not the fact that these trains 
are fullone way only. Many of them 
return fully loaded, and it must be borne 
in mind that many of the working 
classes who live in the. West are 
employed in the East, as well as those 
who live in the East being employed in 
the West. I certainly believe that it 
will be of great advantage to the bond 
Jide working man to extend this privi- 
lege to 8 o’clock in the morning. 


(3.43.) Mr. ADDISON (Ashton- 
under-Lyne): I feel bound to protest 
against the introduction of Amendments 
of this kind after a Private Bill has been 
fully considered by a Select Committee. 
It is impossible that we could give a 
conscientious vote upon such questions, 
because we have no knowledge upon the 
subject, and we are not cognisant of the 
evidence which induced the Committee 
to arrive at their decision. How can 
we possibly know what the traffic is 
likely to be, how it is to be obtained, and 
the different places that are proposed to 
be accommodated? If we are to under- 
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take to deal with questions of this kind 
I am afraid we shall impose on ourselves 
a hopeless and impossible task. I cer- 
tainly protest against the notion that 
when the details of a Private Bill have 
been carefully settled by a Select Com- 
mittee we are to interfere and upset 
their decision. 


(4.45.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : The 
hon. Member who has just sat down is pro- 
bably not aware that this matter did not 
come before the Committee at all. [Cries 
of “ Why not?” ] Iregard it as a matter 
of public importance, largely affecting 
the working classes of London—not only 
their comfort, but their sanitary condi- 
tion. The porters and warehousemen 
who would use the trains at 8 o'clock are 
bond fide working men, and receive 
smaller wages than artisans. It is for 
that class of men, who are very badly 
paid and who can only afford to live in 
the suburbs, that this concession is asked. 
I think their case deserves full consider- 
ation at our hands. 


Question put, “That ‘ seven’ stand. 
part of the Clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
68.—(Div. List, No. 134.) 


(4.55.) Mr. J. STUART: As the other 
Amendments which stand in the name 
of the hon. Member for North St. Pan- 
cras are consequent on that which has 
just been disposed of, I shall not press 
them. 


Bill ordered to be read a third time. 





STILL-BIRTH IN'TERMENTS. 


Address for— 

** Return showing (1) the number of still- 
births interred during the year 1890 in each of 
the Burial Board Cemeteries in England and 
Wales enumerated in the Local Government 
Manual for 1891; (2) the number of such still- 
births interred in each such Cemetery without 
a certificate of a registered medical practi- 
tioner; (3) the total number of interments 
other than of still-births; (4) the aggregate 
number of interments in the said Burial Board 
Cemeteries under each of the preceding’ sub- 
heads; and (5) the total number of deaths 
registered in England and Wales during the 





year 1890.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 
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SWINE FEVER. 


Return ordered— 


“‘ Showing the number of outbreaks of Swine Fever in each county in Great Britain in each 
of the last three years, the number of diseased and healthy animals slaughtered, and the sums 
returned as paid for compensation, after deducting any receipts for salvage, in the following 














form :— 
Number of Swine 
slaughtered. Net compensation 
County(in- (Number of paid— Total 
cluding Outbreaks’ ; net com- 
Boroughs). reported. Healthy, but pensation. 
Diseased. | on infected |For diseased|For healthy 
premises. animals. animals, 
£8. d. £8. d. £8. d 
1888 
1889 
1890 .. 




















With totals for Great Britain in each of the three years.”—(Mr. Fellowes.) 





QUESTIONS. 





IRISH CHURCH ACT—PURCHASES. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): 1 beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many of the 
2,591 purchasers under the Irish Church 
Act, who are said to have derived benefit 
under Section 25 of the Land Act of 
1887, were permitted to extend their 
period of repayment to 49 years under 
that Act; and how many of the 787 
purchasers under the Act of 1870, and 
the 726 purchasers under the Act of 
1881, were allowed to extend their re- 
payment to 49 years under Section 27 
of the Act of 1887 ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Irish Land Commissioners re- 
port that of the 2,591 purchasers under 
the Irish Church Act who received the 
benefit of the Acts of 1885 and 1887, 
2,263 obtained the full term of 49 years. 
The Board of Works report that in the 
case of the 787 purchasers under the 
Acts of 1870 and 1872 who received the 
benefit of Section 24 of the Act of 1887, 
the effect was to extend the period of 
repayment from 35 years to periods 
varying from 40} to 474. years. In the 


case of the 726 purchasers under the 
Act of 1881 who received the benefit of 





Section 27 of the Act of 1887, the effect 
was to extend the period of repayment 
from 35 years to about 45 years in each 
case. 


IRISH FISHERIES, 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
was by order of the Inspectors of 
Fisheries that a document, headed 
“Notice to Millowners,” “Turbines,” 
signed “(By Order), M. P. Dowling, 
Secretary,” and “ dated at the Fisheries’ 
Office, Dublin Castle, the 14th day 
of April, 1890,” was served on Mr. 
C. J. Wetb, of Randalstown, on 
the 18th of February, 1891; and, if 
not, by whose order; is he aware 
that at the date of this notice, 
or thereabouts (namely, April, 1890), 
proceedings were taken against other 
millowners under Acts of 5 & 6 Vic. 
and 26 & 27 Vic., and whether the 
local Board of Conservators instituted 
these proceedings of their own avcord, 
and whether the Inspectors of Fisheries 
approved of them; will he explain why 
no inspection has been made, as promised 
to Mr. Webb on the 6th March; is-he 
aware that, on or about the 20th March, 
Mr. Webb was served with two further 
summonses ; whether any inspection 
had been made subsequent to his letter 
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of the 2nd March and previous to the 
service of these summonses; whether, 
since the passing of 32 & 33 Vic. 
cap. 9, any similar prosecutions have 
been undertaken; whether any of the 
defendants in the recent prosecutions 
have been summoned for similar. offences 
previous to the year 1890; whether the 
Inspectors of Fisheries have had any 
expert evidence as to the injury sup- 
posed to be caused by the hydraulic 
machines at these mills ; and, if so, who 
were the expert witnesses ; whether he 
is aware that, for over 20 years, no similar 
requirements have been demanded by 
the Inspectors of Fisheries ; and whether 
he will ask the local Board of Con- 
servators and the Inspectors of Fisheries 


‘to furnish the evidence upon which 


they have taken these proceedings, and 
their reasons for doing so? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries report that the notice 
referred to was sent by them to the 
clerks of the Letterkenny and Coleraine 
districts for distribution, as the occasion 
arose, among millowners, in order to 
warn them of the provisions of the 
law regarding turbines, in regard to 
which the Inspectors have no power 
under the statute to grant exemptions. 
Before the date of this notice the In- 
spectors learned incidentally that prose- 
cutions of this nature had taken place in 
certain cases then under consideration, 
and they pointed out to the Conservators 
that they thought it would have been 
better to have awaited the Inspectors’ 
final decision. The Inspectors mado no 
inspection of Mr. Webb's premises for 
the reasons (a) that Mr. Webb did not 
furnish, as he promised, the grounds of 
his application for exemption ; and (b) 
that the Inspector had only returned 
from the district immediately previous 
to the application, and has since been 
engaged on other duties. The Inspectors 
are not aware that Mr. Webb has been 
since served with summonses. On the 
16th of March they wrote to the Local 
Board that an Inspection in the 
case’ would be made as soon as 
possible. The Inspectors report that 
prosecutions have been instituted since 
the passing of the 32 & 33 Vic., c. 92. 
The Inspectors have no information as to 
paragraph 7, as such prosecutions are 
instituted by the Local Boards. The 
Inspectors have not had evidence as to 
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injury by hydraulic machines, &c. 
They themselves inspect mill pre- 
mises, and hear anything the mill- 
owners or the local officers of the Con- 
servators have to say in those cases 
where they have power to grant exemp- 
tions. The Inspectors state that the 
circumstances mentioned in the ninth 
paragraph, assuming it to be a fact, 
would not alter the law in the matter. 
Millowners have the opportunity of 
applying to them for exemption from 
compliance with Section 76 of 5 & 6 
Vic., c. 106, which exemption would be 
granted if any injury were likely to arise 
to the working power of mills by the 
erection of gratings ; but from the neces- 
sity of erecting sufficient means to pre- 
vent the passage of salmon, or any young 
of salmon, into turbines, the Inspectors 
have no power to exempt. Prosecutions 
are undertaken not by Inspectors, or at 
their instance, but by the Conservators. 


DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any progress has yet been made 
in removing the silting from Dona- 
ghadee Harbour ; and, if not, whether he 
can say when the work is likely to be 
commenced ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No 
progress has been made in removing the 
silting from Donaghadee Harbour. A 
demand was made locally, but the 
authorities are unwilling to sanction the 
commencement of new works at present. 


PIER AT HOLYWOOD. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state about what date the plans of 
the proposed new pierat Holy wood, County 
Down, will be exhibited for inspection at 
the Harbour Office, Belfast ; and whether 
he will consider the desirability of having 
a copy of the plans left at some public 
place in Holywood before the Board of 
Trade approves of the same / 

*Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I would refer the hon. Member 
to the reply I made to him on the 
17th ¥ebruary last year, when I said 
that, whenever plans of new works at 
Holywood are submitted to the Board 
of Trade for approval, the Belfast 
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Harbour Commissioners will be con- 
sulted, and notice of the application for 
approval will be given in the locality. 
No application has, as yet, been received, 
and I am unable to say when the persons 
interested will apply. 


THE KANTURK UNION, CORK. 

Mr. FLYN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that in April, 1890, the labourers who 
occupy cottages under the Guardians of 
the Kanturk Union (County Cork) pre- 
sented a Memorial praying the Guardians 
to reduce the rent of these cottages, 
which Memorial was largely signed by 
the ratepayers of the Union ; and that in 
May, 1890, the Board of Guardians at a 
general meeting passed a resolution 
making a general reduction of 34d. 
per week in the rent of the cot- 
tages; and did the Local Government 
Board refuse to sanction this resolution 
of the Guardians ; if so, for what reasons 
and under what authority has the Local 
Government Board acted in overruling 
the action of the Guardians ? 

*“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; it 
appears to be the fact that the Guar- 
dians of Kanturk Union passed a reso- 
lution to the effect mentioned, bnt sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Board having been 
thus asked to approve the Guardians 
proposal, and it appearing that the rents 
already charged in the Union were less 
than the rents at which such cottages 
are usually let, the Board informed the 
Guardians that they could not see any 
reason which would justify them in 
further reducing the rents and thereby 
increasing the tax upon the ratepayers 
in respect of these cottages. The effect 
of the reduction would have been to 
throw a charge of £2 13s. 2d. for each 
house, per year, upon the ratepayers 
until the loan is repaid, without taking 
into account the costs of repairs, in- 
surance, and other existing expenses. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he is aware that. the General 
Protestant Synod in Ireland has unani- 
mously :passed a resolution claiming that 
the Irish Protestant clergy should have 
equal privileges with the Irish Roman 
Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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Catholic clergy in holding the appoint- 
ment of chaplains to Her Majesty’s forces 
in Ireland; and whether: the Govern- 
ment will take any steps to give effect 
to that resolution ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The question should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State for 
War. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Mac NEILL, 

Mr. MADDEN said : Itis the fact that 
more than three years ago, as Member for 
the University of Dublin, I entered into 
a correspondence with the Chaplain 
General on this subject. The question 
refers now to the action of the Govern- 
ment in the matter, and as I have not 
the honour of being Secretary of State I 
cannot give any official ,information. 
The question should be addressed tom 
right hon. Friend. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHISTS, 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he can explain 
the remarkable disproportions between 
the numbers of first and second-class 
telegraphists at different postal tele- 
graph offices in the United Kingdom, and 
whether there is any principle regulating 
the maximum salaries; and particularly 
why Bradford has 21 first-class to 46 
second-class, Plymouth 24 and Sheffield 
23 to 46, and Cork 22 to 43, while 
Dundee has only 12 to 43; why the 
maximum salary is only 50s. at Dundee, 
while it is 52s. at Nottingham, and 54s. 
at Sheffield ; and why, in Dundee, there 
are 10 first-class to 24 second-class clerks 
in the postal department, and some men 
of only six years’ service have been pro- 
moted in that department, while there 
are efficient and well-conducted tele- 
graphists, who have been 14 years in 
the service, still in the second-class of 
the telegraph department ? 

*Tar POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes, Cambridge University): The 
number of first-class telegraphists at an 
office is regulated by the number of first- 
class duties to be performed at that 
office. The maximum salaries are regu- 
lated by the importance and position of 
each office, and the cost of living in the 
different towns. The hon. Member 
gives certain figures showing the 
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numbers of the classes at five towns. 
The reason why the numbers were so 
fixed at the last revision was because the 
figures represented the number of duties 
at that date. A continual process of 
adjustment is necessary as business 
develops, and several of these towns will 
come under review. Nottingham and 
Sheffield are much’ more important 
offices than Dundee, and this is the 
reason why the maxima are greater 
there. Iam advised that the duties on 
the postal side at Dundee reqyire the 
higher appointments, and that the 
vacancies occurred on the postal side. 


SOLDIERS’ UNCLAIMED PRIZE 
MONEY. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he can now state 
if-it has been decided to appropriate the 
interest of the large sum of soldiers’ un- 
claimed prize money for the relief of 
sick and infirm but unpensioned veterans 
who served in the Crimean War ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The number of troops in 
the Crimea before the close of the war 
(excluding large numbers wounded and 
invalided) was 52,000. A large propor-: 
tion of these had enlisted for only three 
years’ service, and returned to civil life 
upwards of 30 yearsago. If the claims 
of all men who served in the Crimea and 
are now infirm were recognised by the 
State—and it would be difficult to draw 
any distinctions—the charge would be an 
exceedingly heavy one, and. would 
amount in one year to more than the 
whole amount of Army prize money. It 
would, moreover, be impossible to ex- 
clude men who served in the Indian 
Mutiny. Consequently, 1 do not at 
present see my way clear to a scheme 
for specially pensioning Crimean soldiers. 


MURDER OF A BRITISH SUBJECT IN 
VENEZUELA. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if it is a fact that 
a British subject has been recently 
murdered by Venezuclan officials ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.E.): Information 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government 


, that a British subject named William 
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Campbell had died from a gunshot wound 
inflicted by a Venezuelan policeman on 
the Venezuelan side of the Amakooroo 
River. The Venezuelan Government 
have telegraphed to state that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has ordered an 
inquiry “into the circumstances, with a 
view to the exemplary punishment of 
any persons who may be found guilty of 
wilful violence. The evidence taken by 
the British Colonial Authorities on the 
subject of the incident has only recently 
been received, and is under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


MANIPUR. 

Mr. WERSTER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is in a position to 
give any information as to the alleged 
statement that the troops employed in 
the Manipur expedition were at the 
time of the recent disaster without an 
adequate or suitable supply of reserve 
ammunition to fit their rifles ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will allow me to answer this question. 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion as to the truth or otherwise of these 
statements. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to the subject 
on the Army Estimates. 


FOREST REGULATIONS. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the inquiry forwarded to the 
Government of Bombay in August last 
respecting the Forest Regulations in 
the districts of Colaba and Thana has 
yet been answered ; and whether he 
will grant, as an Unopposed Return, a 
Copy of the new Regulations which have 
been issued for the districts named ? 

*Sir J. GORST: No, Sir; the answer 
has not yet been received. The matter 
was under discussion in Bombay last 
month. Assoon as the Report is received 
the Secretary of State will consider what 
Papers can be laid upon the Table. 


RIOTS AMONG BENGAL INDIGO 
CULTIVATORS. ; 
Mr. MAC NEILL: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
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ther the inquiry into the alleged riots 
among the indigo cultivators in Bengal, 
promised in April 1890, has been made ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the result 
of such inquiry, with all Papers, if any, 
upon the Table; and whether a Report 
from the Government of India, as to the 
circumstances in, and conditions under 
which indigo is cultivated, has been re- 
ceived ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
it upon the Table? 

*Sir J.GORST: Yes, Sir; the Papers 
in this case were presented last month. 
I understand that they are now being 
printed, and will be shortly circulated. 


THE PERMANENT LAND SETTLEMENT 
PROPOSALS OF 1862. 

Mr. MAC NEIL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India, with 
regard to the fact that; under the Court 
Fees Act in the North-West Provinces, 
the valuation of land in permanently 
settled districts is fixed at ten times the 
annual rental, whereas in districts not 
permanently settled the valuation is only 
five times the annual rental; whether, 
in view of this official testimony, and the 
greater value of permanently settled 
land, and in view alsv of the conditions 


laid lown in the correspondence on the |, 


subject, the Secretary of State will 
redeem the pledge given in 1862, 
and proceed to permanently settle the 
land still held on a 30 years’ settle- 
ment in Madras, Bombay, parts of 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces; and 
whether he will state why there has 
been so great a delay in carrying out the 
arrangements decided upon nearly 30 
years ago ? 

*Sir J. GORST: I think the hon. 
Member has fallen into a little error. 
There is no delay to explain. The 
proposals made in 1862 were re-con- 
sidered, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 
1871, and a final order, formally aban- 
doning them, was issued in 1883. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a resolution was 
passed urging on the Government the 
extension of the permanent land system? 

*Sir J. GORST: The proposals of 1862 
were finally abandoned some years ago, 
and the resolution referred to by the 
hon. Member is an entirely new mat- 
ter. 


Mr. Mac Neill 
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DISCONTENT IN THE MADRAS REGIS. 
TRATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the attention of the Secretary 
of State has been drawn to the serious 
discontent prevailing among the regis- 
tering officers, chiefly among the sub- 
Registrars, and among their clerks, of 
the Registration Department of the 
Madras Presidency, due to the reduced 
scale of remuneration sanctioned by the 
Madras#Government in 1882 and 1885, 
respectively ; (2) whether the Secretary 
of State is aware of the large amount of 
surplus that is being accumulated and 
absorbed into the general revenues from 
the registration fees, intended, originally, 
an intention recently re-affirmed by the 
Government of India, for the sole main- 
tenance of the Department and the pen- 
sionary charges of its officers, and not as 
a source of profit to Government; (3) 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
that the Government of India have, 
in their review of the Triennial Reports 
for the period ending 1889-90 of the 
several Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations on the working of the 
Administration Departmerit, expressed 
their opinion condemning the large sur- 
plus that has been accumulated year 
by year from registration fees, and 
have, accordiogly,directed Local Author- 
ities to take steps to reduce the surplus ; 
and (4) whether he will take the present 
opportunity to press upon the Madras 
Government the urgent necessity that 
has arisen to sanction increased expendi- 
ture in order to allay the discontent of 
a Department composed of Indians by a 
re-organisation of the graces of sub- 
Registrars and Registrars, and of their 
clerks ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The answer to the 
first paragraph of the question of the 
hon. Member is in the negative. The 
answer to the second and third para- 
graphs is that the view taken by the 
Government of India as to the surplus 
is that it shall be devoted to providing 
facilities for registration wherever experi- 
ence shows them to be necessary. This 
policy was re-affirmed in the review of 
the Triennial Réports referred to by the 
hon. Member. The answer to the fourth 
paragraph of the question is that the 


Secretary of State, as at present advised, , 
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would not urge the Government of India 
to raise the salaries or increase expendi- 
ture in the Registration or any other 
Department. 


ABDUL RASOUL. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he has yet 
received the information from the Au- 
thorities in India respecting the case of 
Sheikh Abdul Rasoul, promised on 16th 
February ; (2) if so, on what date was 
such information received, and what is its 
purport; if not, will he explain the 
delay which has taken place in the 
obtaining of this information ; (3) whether 
he can now state what number of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects have been im- 
prisoned under the provisions of Regula- 
tion III. of 1818, or deprived of their 
property since that date to the present 
time ; (4) whether he is aware that Regu- 
lation ITT. of 1818, to which he recently 
referred, applies only to Bengal, and not 
to Bombay ; (5) wouldhe state to. the 
House what were the reasons of State, and 
upon what facts or evidence they were 
based, which necessitated the detention 
of Abdul Rasoul for nine months in 
gaol without trial ; and (6) whether the 
Government still refuse to make any 
compensation to Abdul Rasoul for the 
treatment he has received? As the 
Under Secretary for India is in his place, 
perhaps he will answer the question. 

*Sir J. GORST: No information was 
promised on the 16th of February. It 
was then stated that— 

“The communications addressed by the 
Sheikh to the Secretary of State have been 
forwarded to India, und the Secretary of State 


will await a reply from the Government of 
Iudia before taking any action thereon,”’ 


(2) The Government of India on the 18th 
of February stated that Abdul Rasoul, 
on release from confinement, had applied 
to be sent to Cashmere, and, failing that, 
to England. - On receiving this informa- 
tion the Secretary of State offered Abdul 
Rasoul the terms which have been already 
explained to the House. (3) As already 
stated, the Secretary of State must de- 
cline in the public interest to give this 
information. (4) The provisions of Regu- 
lation III. of 1818, which applied to the 
Bengal Presidency, were re-enacted in 
almost identical terms in Regulation 
XXV. of 1827, which applied to the 
VOL CCCLII. § [rarp sextes.} 
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Bombay Presidency, and is still in force.” 
(5) The Secretary of State has reason to 

believe that the Government of India 

were satisfied that Abdul Rasoul was 

employed as an emissary of Maharajah 

Dhuleep Singh, who, the House will re- 

member, was at that time issuing 

treasonable Proclamations against the 

Queen. On the Maharajah receiving Her 

Majesty’s pardon, Abdul Rasoul applied 

for his own release, which was granted. 

(6) The Government has not refused to 

make compensation to Abdul Rasoul ; 

but, as already stated more than once, 

Abdul Rasoul, if he demands compensa- 

tion, must address himself to the Govern-. 
ment of India in the first instance. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I have had cause- 
to trouble the right hon. Gentleman so- 
frequently without obtaining a satis-- 
factory assurance from him that I shall 
ask leave to move the adjournment of~ 
the House in order to raise the ques- 
tion. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. . 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I beg - 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for - 
India whether it is the case, as has been 
stated in the newspapers, that some of” 
the reserve forces of the Black Mountain:« 
Expedition have been ordered to the-- 
front ; and, if so, whether he is in a. 
position to inform the House what regi-- 
ments have been thus moved forward ? 


*Sir J. GORST: The Reserve Forces. 
of the Black Mountain Expedition have~ 
been ordered up not to the front in that’. 
direction, but to Kohat for the Miranzart 
Expedition. The full detail of the forces 
ordered up has not been received from 
India; but the following are either there 
oron the way :—3rd British Mountain 
Battery, 1st Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifles, 19th Bengal Cavalry, 1st Punjab 
Infantry, 6th Punjab Infantry, 1st Bat- 
talion 5th Goorkhas, 15th Sikhs, and 
29th Punjab Infantry. 


SCHOOL BOARD STANDARDS. 


Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the percentage of passes in the 
School Board Standards obtained by 
children attending school under the 
half-time system, between the ages of 
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10,.and: 12, as. compared with those 
obtained by other children of the same 
age? - 

*Toe VICE. PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dykr, Kent, 
Dartford) : A comparison in the Oldham 
and Rochdale district for 1890 shows 
that the general percentage of passes 
was 90, against 77-4 in the case of haif 
timers. In seven Board Schools in 
Rochdale the difference was 9°5 per 
cent, against the half timers, and in 10 
Board Schools in Oldham 6:7 per cent. 
In Blackburn, during the year 1888, the 
difference against the half timers was 12 
per cent., and in Darwen 11°5 per cent. 
I should add that this difference occurs 
principally in arithmetic and writing 
(including spelling), and that the results 
in reading, which offers more scope for 
the display of general intelligence, are 
much more even. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) : Do the figures include the whole 
of the half-timers ? ; 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Yes, Sir; I 
believe they do. 


SHEERNESS DOCKYARD. 

* Mr. HERBERT KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether there are men at Sheerness 
Dockyard, on the books as smiths, who 
are really doing fitters’ work ; and, if so, 
whether they should be classed as 
fitters; and whether arrangements can 
be .entered into for the, forgings. of 
engines which. are fitted at Sheerness 
being made in that Dockyard, instead of, 
as at.present, in private yards ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI. 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. It is 
not considered desirable to class them as 
fitters, as they are, as a rule, smiths. by 
trade, and have been intermittently em- 
ployed during the last two years upon 
smiths and fitting work, and are shifted 
from one class of work to the other to 
meet. the requirements of the Service. 
The only forgings obtained by contract 
for engines made at Sheerness. are. pro- 
peller and crank shafts, connecting rods, 
and slide rods, and it is not considered 
desirable as a rule to depart from this 
arrangement unless the smithery should 


Mr. Elliot Lees 
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be in want of work, In that case the 
connecting rods and slide rods might be 
made in the yard. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
Is there any difference in the pay of one 
class and the other? 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: When these 
men are employed on the same class of 
work they receive the same pay. 


THE FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
BILL. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the passage in the 
last Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education in which they express 
regret to find, on examining the School 
Returns, that the education of so many 
children of 10 years of age and upwards 
is discontinued as soon as, by passing the 
prescribed standard, they are freed from 
the obligation to attend school and 
become entitled to go to work; and 
whether he will take the facts cited in 
the Report into consideration in con- 
nection with any proposals that may be 
made to amend the Factories.and, Work- 
shops Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MarrneEws, Birmingham, E.): My atten- 
tion has been called to the passage in 
question. The hon. Member is doubt- 
less aware that the effect of the Factories 
Act is that children between 10 and 13, 
if they are employed in a factory, are 
obliged to continue half-time, attendance 
at school; whereas outside a factory a 
child of 10, as soon as he has passed the 
prescribed standard, is free from the 
obligation to attend school, and may 
enter upon full-time employment. The 
raising of the age at which a child can 
be employed in a factory from 10 to 12 
will have the effect (in factory districts) 
of increasing the number of cases 
deplored by the Committee of Council,. 
because every child between. 10 and 12 
who can pass the prescribed standards 
will betake himself to other employment ; 
whereas if those children were employed 
in a factory between 10 and 12 they 
would probably continue: that employ- 
ment, and also their attendance at school, 
up to 13, 
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’ “’BECOND-CLASS SORTERS. 
_Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Finsbury, 
¥.),: I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received a Memorial 
from the second-class sorters of the 
circulation department; and, if so, 
whether he has been able to give it 
his consideration, and can inform the 
Memorialists of his decision at an early 
date ? 

“*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the answer 
to the Memorial referred to was sent 
yesterday (Wednesday). 


_ RADE UNIONS REPORT, 1889. 

Mz. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President.of the Board. of Trade whether 
he is aware that the Report on 
Trade Unions for 1889, by the Labour 
Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
is ‘not yet issued; whether he can 
give ‘some explanation of this exceed- 
ingly long delay in issuing such Report ; 
and whether he can inform the House 
when .the Report. will be ready for the 
use of Members ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Delay was 
caused in giving the Report for 1889 in 
order. to fulfil a promise made to Mr, 
Bradlaugh to include Returns from the 
great majority, if not the whole, of the 


Trades Unions in the United Kingdom, 


instead of the limited number dealt with 
in previous Reports. This has involved 
great labour, which falls peculiarly on 
Mr. Burnett, as much of it cannot be 
delegated. The delay having been so 
great, it is believed that it will be most 
convenient not to issue the Returns until 
the figures for 1890 can be included. 
The next issue will accordingly take 
place towards the end of the present 
year, and it will be a much more com- 
plete Return than any yet made. = It 
will also include the figures for 1890 as 
well as 1889. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is it not possible to 
obtain the Returns earlier? Most of 
them are’published in the month of May. 
Is it not: possible .for Members to have 
them in their hands ‘before the Votes are 
taken ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I will try 
what I can do to have them published 
éarlier. 

‘Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it. is 
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Societies to give the whole particulars of 
the Returns made by registered Trade 
Unions in his Annual Report ; ‘and, if 
not, will he explain for what reason? 

Mr. JACKSON: The answer just 
given by my right hon. Friend’ seems to 
dispose of the question which the ‘hon. 
Member has addressed to me; but if ‘he 
wishes further information I shall ‘be 
glad if he will speak to me, and I will 
suggest what I consider the best course 
for dealing with the question. 

Mr. HOWELL: The question is not 
exactly the same as that which I put to 
the President of the Board of Trade. I 
ask whether, when a certain form is 
filled up by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies as to Returns of registered Trade 
Unions, it could not be: included in. the 
Annual Report ? 

Mr. JACKSON: My desire is to avoid 
giving portions of the Returns by one 
Departmentand other portions by another 
Department. My object in suggesting 
that the hon. Member should speak to 
me is to try and find out whether some 
plan may not be decided upon by which 
we can improve the Returns. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST ‘MEMBERS 
OF. PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it is true 
that warrants have been issued against 
two Members of this House for criminal 
offences ; and whether it is also true that 
both Members have left this country, 
and are now out of the jurisdiction of 
our Law Courts ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The answer. to 
the first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
So far as .my, information goes, both 
Members are now, out of the jurisdiction. 
I,am permitted to read a telegram 
addressed by the hon, Member for 
North Bucks (Captain Verney) from 
Paris to Mr. Speaker in these terms— __ 

‘* Seeing a question is to be. asked about me 
in the House, it.ismy duty toinform you that 
as soon as I heard in Italy that.a warrant had 
been issued for my arrest, E started at once and 
expect to reach London to-morrow.— VEaneEY.’”: 

Mr. MORTON: Arising out of ‘the 
answer of the right hon: Gentleman,’ 
may I ask whether, if an application | is 
made for thé’ Chiltern Hundreds’ by’ 

20 2 oe 
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either of the two hon. Members, the Go- 
vernment will undertake not to grant it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must give notice of that 
question. 


BERMUDA DOCKYARD. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he is 
aware that a shipwright has recently 
been placed in charge of the engines 
and machinery in the Bermuda Dock- 
yard, and that the Inspector of 
Machinery at Bermuda recommended 
that an engineer shouid be appointed to 
the post; and, if so, whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances which led to the appoint- 
ment of a person who can have but little 
practical knowledge of the duties in- 
volved ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON : It is not the 
case, as suggested by the hon. Member, 
that a shipwright has been placed in 
charge of the engines and machinery in 
Bermuda Dockyard. An established 
shipwright who has been employed con- 
tinuously at Bermuda since 1878, and is 
now employed on electrical and other 
fitting work, will be appointed fitter to 
perform shipfitting work on docks and 
eaissons and also electrical work as 


required. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
postponed until Monday a question—To 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is aware that a 
Chartered Company is not under the 
obligation to make Returns to Somerset 
House in regard to the Act of its share- 
holders and other matters connected with 
it, which are obligatory on all Limited 
Liability Companies not being Char- 
tered Companies; whether, in view of 
this fact, and that by the 25th Article 
of the Charter of the South Africa Com- 
pany it is stated that— 

“ Within one year after the date of this Our 
Charter, or such extended period as may be 
certified by Our Secretary of State, there shall 
be executed by the Members of the Company 
for the time being a Deed of Settlement pro- 
viding, so {ar as is necessary for,” 
amongst other things, 

“the regulation of Members of the Company, 
and the transfer of shares in the capital of the 
Mr. Morton 
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Company; the division and distribution of 
profite,” 


he will cause such a Deed of Settlement 
to be executed, and lay it, when executed, 
upon the Table of the House, in order 
that the public may have the same oppor- 
tunity to know matters in connection 
with the transfer of shares in this Com- 
pany, and with the division and distri- 
bution of profits which are available in 
respect to companies that are not char- 
tered ; and whether, in connection with 
this Return, he will see that it is fully 
set forth, and that, whilst the Company 
has to pay all costs and expenditure in 
regard to carrying out the objects of the 
concession from Lobengula, one-half of 
the profits (if any) are retained by the Pro- 
moters of the Company, should it appear 
that this is the case ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE also postponed 
until Monday a question—To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether an Imperial Proclamation has 
been published in the Gazette of the Cape 
Colony, declaring that any attempt to 
occupy Baryarland, or to establish auto- 
nomous government in that country, 
will be regarded as an infringement of 
the rights of the British South Africa 
Company, and an aggression against 
British suzerainty, and will be resisted ; 


‘whether it is to be understood that no 


British subject is to be allowed in 
Baryarland without the permission of 
the British South Africa Company ; and, 
if so, from whence this exclusive right 
of the Company to occupy this territory 
is derived; whether he can state how 
many British subjects there are now in 
Baryarland, and what is the area of that 
country ; whether he is aware that 
persons wishing to pass through Mashona- 
land in order to go northwards are itn- 
peded by agents of the South Africa 
Company ; whether he is aware that the 
Company does not permit any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to trade in Mashona- 
land, and that the monopoly of opening 
stores has been granted to two Kimberley 
firms, notwithstanding that it is set 
forth in the Charter granted to the 
Company, that it is conferred upon 
it because it will tend 


“To the opening up of the said territories 
to the immigration of Europeans, ani to 
the lawful trade and commerce of Her 
Majesty’s subjects and of other rations ;” 
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and that it is stated in the 20th Para- 
graph of the said Charter that 
“Nothing in this Our Charter shall be 
deemed to authorise the Company to set up 
or grant any monopoly in trade ;” 
whether he is aware that the concession 
feom Lobengula in regard to which the 
Charter was granted is only a concession 
granting many rights to the Company, 
and that it conferred on it no land, and 
that promises are being held out by 
advertisements of the Company in the 
South African newspapers offering to in- 
tending settlers land in Mashonaland 
(which forms part of the territory in- 
eluded in the mining concession of 
Lobengula) ; and whether, in order to 
prevent Her Mujesty’s subjects from 
being deluded into going into Mashona- 
land by the promise of grants of land 
from the Company, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to make it 
known that the Company can make no 
grants of land, as it has no land to grant ? 


THE CENSUS AND THE PRESS. 

Mr. F.S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the instruc- 
tions laid down by the Registrar 
General are intended to prevent 
Registrars from giving to newspapers 
the number of inhabitants in their 
districts ; whether he is aware that in 
some cases Registrars are declining to 
give the information, on the ground that 
they are not certain whether it is allow- 
able for them to do so; and whether, in 
view of the interest taken in the numbers, 
2nd considering that it is well understood 
thatsuch numbers asthe Registrarssupply 
are subject to correction after final 
revision in the Census Department, he 
will make it clear that no such prohibi- 
tion exists ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the Registrar General, and I learn 
from him that the Census officers are 
forbidden to give any information con- 
cerning the unrevised results of the 
enumeration in anticipation of their 
official publication. The Registrar 
General considers that it would be 
unwise to withdraw the prohibition ; and 
I agree with him that it would be 
inadvisable to give general permission 
to Registrars to furnish information to 
the local Press and others which may 
prove incorrect. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottiigham, 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the hon. Baronetthe 
Member for Somersetshire (Wells Divi- 
sion) whether the General Committee 
on Railway and Canal Bills has arrived 
at any conclusion with respect to the 
cross-examination of witnesses by counsel 
before Committees which he can state 
for the information of the House ? 


Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I have to inform the hon. 
Member that the Resolution at which 
the Committee arrived is in the following 
terms :— 

‘On consideration of the Resolution passed 
by the General Committee on Railway and 
Canal Billsin 1861, to the effect ‘ That Counsel 
shall not cross-examine a witness unless be has 
been present during the entire examination in 
chief—and That Counsel shall not re-examine 
unless he has been present during the entire 
cross-examination,’ 

Resolved that the enforcement of such a Re- 
solution is undoubtedly within the privilege 
of any Railway Committee for the better order 
of their proceedings.” 


1 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) : i 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether a police 
constable appointed under Section 19 of 
the Act 3 & 4 Victoria, chapter 88, is 
entitled to superannuation under the 
English Superannuation Act of 1890, in 
the same manner as other county con- 
stables ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The question does 
not arise in the Metropolis; but with 
regard to other forces the question is not 
free from legal doubt. So far as I can 
judge, if the police constable appointed 
under Section 19 has been engaged on 
the ordinary terms of contribution to- 
wards superannuation and otherwise, and 
has fulfilled the conditions of age and 
service appointed by the pension scale of 
the force to which he belongs, ho would 
be entitled to superannuation in the same 
manner as other constables. Asa rule, 
however, the service under Section 19 is 
temporary, and in some cases it has been 
on special terms. 


THE BOY MESSENGERS AND DISTRICT 
SERVICES COMPANIES. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 

he will explain to the House the nature 
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of the arrangements into which he has 
entered with the Boy Messengers and 
District Service Companies for the 
carrying on of their business under 
licence from the Post Office ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the arrange- 
ments in question are as follows :—The 
Postmaster General grants licences for 
the electric call system in London 
(such system not to include telephones), 
and if requested to connect the offices 
of the company or other persons licensed 
with police stations and fire brigade 
stations on the same terms as those in 
force in private wires. The licence to 
be for 12 years, and a royalty of £25 
per annum, and 2s. 6d. per instrument 
to be paid by the licencees. The 
company (or other licencees) will act as 
agents of the Postmaster General to 
deliver single letters stamped with the 
penny rate of postage, provided that a 
messenger of the company may carry 
any number of letters (not exceeding 
six) handed in by the same sender. The 
company is not to make collection of 
letters. The costs of the legal pro- 
ceedings have been ordered to be paid 
by the companies. I should perhaps 
add, the Private Bill promoted by the 
Boy Messengers Company has been with- 
drawn. 


ABERDEEN, ORKNEY, AND SHETLAND 
MAILS. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
can now state the arrangements which 
it is intended to make for the provision 
of an improved mail service between 
Aberdeen and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am at present only 
in a position to state that I have ascer- 
tained on what terms the present 
contractors would be willing to increase 
the frequency of the sailings of the mail 
steamers between Aberdeen and the 
Shetlands by one day a week all the 
year round, and those terms are now 
being considered by my noble Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland and myself. 

Mr. BRYCE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say when he can give a 
definite and final answer ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: It will be necessary 
for the Scotch:Office and the Post Office 
to arrive at a common understanding, 

Dr. Cameron 
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and this must be submitted to: the Treas’ 
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Removal Licences. 


PRIZES AND BADGES FOR ‘THE’ »' 
MILITIA. » . 
Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary: of 
State for War if it is the intention of 
the War Office to accede to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of which 
Major General Mansfield Clarke, C.B., is 
President, with regard to money prizes. 
to recruits and trained men of the 
Militia ; and if badges will be issued to 
marksmen in the Militia? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In reply to my 
noble Friend, I have to say the Com- 
mittee has not yet presented its final 
Report, and its recommendations are 
not yet before me. 


‘EGYPTIAN EXILES AT CEYLON. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) = 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact of the 
decease of Abdul al Helmi Pasha, one of 
the Egyptian Pashas exiled with Arabi 
Pasha to Ceylon, from asthma and other 
complications, notwithstanding the ‘as- 
surances given on a late occasion, that 
the health of the exiles was not suffer- 
ing from exposure to the damp and hot 
climate of their actual place of exile ; 
whether his attention has bien drawn 
to a statement in the Ceylon Mail: of 
21st March, to the effect that— 

‘‘ Some of the other Pashas are really not in 
satisfactory health, ‘Toulba Pasha, for example, 
has begun to suffer from asthma, while Arabi 
Pasha himself is not free from rheumatism ”’ ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will re-consider the desirability of re- 
moving the exiled Pashas to some drier 
climate ? . 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: On behalf of 
my right hon. Friend, I have to say that 
no official information as to the death 
of Abdul al Helmi has been received. A 
Report on the subject will be called for. 


DUBLIN CATTLE REMOVAL LICENCES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
explain why the Privy Council have 
decided to withhold removal licences for 
Dublin cattle, which will have the effect 
of detaining within the city the wholé of 
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the many thousands of mileh cows now 
in the dairy yards of Dublin, contrary 
to the wish of the cowkeepers, who wish 
to put out the animals to grass for the 
annual summer pasture, and complain 
that these beasts, valued at least at 
£200,000, will be seriously deteriorated 
by imprisonment during the hot weather, 
while their owners will be put to much 
expense for their indoor maintenance ; 
is he aware that many of the Dublin 
cowkeepers before the decision of the 
Privy Council had entered into binding 
contracts for the season’s grazing, which 
will now be useless to them; and in 
view of the fact that this order extends 
to every dairy yard, even where there 
has been no pleuro-pneumonia for years, 
will he state whether there is any 
English, Irish, or Scotch precedent for 
the decision the Privy Council have 
arrived at? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Privy 
Council have not decided to withhold 
removal licences for Dublin cattle. In 
consequence, however, of continued out- 
breaks of pleuro-pneumonia among 
Dublin dairy cattle, an Order was passed 
in February by the Privy Council re- 
stricting the movement of cattle out of 
certain districts scheduled to the Order 
without the consent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Permission will be granted for 
the movement of cattle in the scheduled 
districts to pasture lands outside those 


‘districts within the North and South 


Dublir Unions in all cases in which his 
Excellency shall be advised that the 
movement can be effected with safety, 
having regard to the efforts now being 
made to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia in 
Ireland. The circumstances of each 
application for permission to move cattle 
will receive careful consideration, and a 
communication to this effect was sent to 
the Dublin Cowkeepers’ Association 
yesterday. The Order of the Privy 
Council referred to, restricting the 
movement of cattle, was made in accord- 
ance with the course adopted by the 
Board of Agriculture in Great Britain. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for his answer, 
which I think will give great satisfac- 
tion and remove much misapprehension ; 
but will he inform me, as a matter of 
fact, why a gentleman named Mr. Thomas 
Cass, who has not had pleuro-pneumonia 
upon his premises for 10 years, when 
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he applied for a removal order: was 
refused ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am atraia I 
cannot answer that ; but if the hon. and 
learned Member will put down his ques- 
tion for a later day, I will endeavour to 
obtain the information. 


ASHTON-IN- MAKERFIELD LOOM 
BOARD. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT Gakeshina, 
S.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government. Board 
whether he is aware that at the recent 
election of the members of the Local 
Board for the township of Ashton-in- 
Makerfield, Lancashire, the voting papers 
were deliberately taken out of the tin 
boxes in which they had been collected 
and locked, by the direction of the 
returning officer, by a member and 
certain officials of the Board ; and that 
this extraction of voting papers took 
place on Friday night, 3rd April, 1891, 
previous to their being counted on the 
next day by the returning officer ; and, 
if so, whether such conduct by paid 
officials of the Board is a breach of the 
Act of Parliament ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has not 
been called to any of the proceedings in 
connection with the election of members 
of the Local Board for the district of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, and the Local 
Government Board have no jurisdiction 
whatever with regard to the election. 
If it is alleged that there have been any 
illegal practices which constitute an 
offence under the Public Health Act, 
1875, in connection with this election, I 
may point out that provision is made by 
that Act for the punishment of the 
offence. 


ARREARS IN THE LAW COURTS: 

Generan GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): On behalf of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wandsworth (Mr. Kim- 
ber), I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he is aware that there are nearly 
500 causes, besides motions, petitions, &., 
awaiting a hearing in the Chancery 
Division, and over 1,500 in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, which at the present 
rate of progress, and with all the Judges 
working hard, will take more’ than 12 
months to try, irrespective of new 
causes; and whether, and when, the 


| Government proposes to appoint addi- 
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tional Judges to overcome the very 
serious damage which the delay is. in- 
flicting on a large number of Her 
Majesty’s suitors for justice ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesstsr, Isle of Wight): In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member, I 
have to state that I believe that the 
statements of fact contained in the first 
paragraph of his question are sub- 
stantially correct. With regard to the 
question of the appointment of an 
additional Judge, I may say that the 
matter is receiving the careful attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Jt is not 
possible, however, for me to make any 
statement with regard to the latter part of 
the hon. Member’s question. 


Mes. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether it is the fact that, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division Courts, two 
Judges are constantly sitting for deciding 
questions of no greater importance than 
those which are decided in the Chancery 
Division by one Judge; and whether, 
having regard to the waste of judicial 
time involved in the present atrange- 
ments for the administration of justice 
in London and at the Assizes, to the 
accumulation of arrears arising from the 
long periods during which the Courts 
are not sitting, and to the dissatisfaction 
which exists with respect to the increased 
cost and delay caused by the working of 
the Judicature Acts, the Government 
will institute an inquiry, either by a 
Royal Commission or by a Select Com- 
mittee, either of this or the other House, 
to inquire into and report on the whole 
question ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: In answer tothe 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
have to say that the first paragraph 
raises a point which was considerably 
discussed last year upon the occasion of 
the passing of the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness, and that 
there is a great difference of opinion as 
to whether more than one Judge should 
sit in Courts in Banc. There are cer- 
tainly many cases that come before 
. Divisional Courts of the Queen’s Bench 
Division which require the attention of 
two Judges. The latter part of the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
should be addressed to my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 

General Goldsworthy 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Perhaps the 
First Lord of the Treasury can answer 
now? 

*THe FIRST LORD of tHe TREA.- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): My attention has not been 
called to this question until this moment, 
and I am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
will see the answer requires a little con- 
sideration. 


GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
proposing to give the large plot of ground 
opposite the Normal School of Science at 
South Kensington for a Gallery of British 
Art, the Government had fully considered 
the difficulties of interpolating an Art 
Gallery under an independent manage- 
ment between portions of the Science 
School and the Science Collections of the 
Science and Art Department, and the 
future requirements of the Science 
Museum and the extension of the 
Science School, especially in view of the 
recent great development of technical 
education, owing to the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act of last Session, 
with the demand for teachers caused 
thereby ; and whether the Government 
would appoint a small Committee to re- 
port on the matter? I apologise for the 
form in which the question appears, for 
which, however, I am not responsible. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In assigning as a 
site for a Gallery of British Art the plot 
of land opposite the Reyal College of 
Science the Government have not over- 
looked the requirements, immediate or 
prospective, of the Science and Art De- 
partment, either in respect of its Science 
Collections or in respect of the additional 
accommodation required for the College 
of Science. For the Science Collections 
there will be available, part at once and 
part within a year or two, a continuous 
range of galleries, consisting of the pre- 
sent southern, western, and eastern 
galleries, and the cross gallery which is 
about to be constructed between the 
western and eastern galleries, thus 
affording more than the amount of accom- 
modation which the Committee of 1889 
considered to be necessary. Over and 
above this accommodation, Government 
has at disposal more than three acres of 
vacant land facing the Imperial Institute, 
and considerable areas besides to the 
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south of the present southern galleries. 
A portion of these vacant lands can be 
utilised for the extension of the College 
of Science and for future growth of the 
Science Collections. Additions to the 
College of Science must in any case take 
the form of a separate building, divided 
from the present building by Exhibition 
Road; and as access to the lands men- 
tioned above from Exhibition Road will 
be secured by means of a corridor, the 
interposition of the Gallery of British Art 
need have no more serious effect than to 
increase by some 60 yards (which will 
be under cover) the distance between 
the two portions of the Science College. 


As the Art Gallery will be a distinct- 


and separate building, the fact that it 
will ba under different management 
need cause no greater difficulty than 
does the fact that the Natural History 
Museum is under a different manage- 
ment from that of the adjoining science 
galleries. 


RAILWAY WORKS IN THE CROFTER 
, DISTRICTS, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg toask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is now ready 
to state the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment with regard to railway extension 
in the crofter districts of Scotland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry that I 
am not yet in a position to make any 
definite announcement. We are in 
negotiation for the construction of a line 
of railway, and the Government are pre- 
pared to recommend that very sub- 
stantial assistance should be given if 
adequate security can be obtained for its 
construction, working, and maintenance 
by a responsible company. I shall 
probably be able to say something 
definite in the course of next week. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman where this 
line is ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I am notina 
position to give any further informa- 
tion. 

Dre. R. M‘DONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): Will the House have an 
opportunity of discussing the matter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We feel the 
importance of the subject, and, as the 
hon. Gentleman is aware, any under- 
taking the Government give must, to be 
effective, have the ratification of the 
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House. We must ask the House to 
approve our recommendation before it 
can become effective. 


TUESDAY AND FRIDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. SYDNEY: BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, seeing 
that Morning Sittings have now become 
habitual, he will, if the sense of the 
House appears to be in favour of the pro- 
posal; move a new Standing Order, under 
which the House should rise not later 
than half-past 12 o’clock on days on 
which Morning Sittings are taken? I 
may say that all the Members with 
whom I have communicated are in favour 
of the suggestion in my question, except 
those who are in favour of rising at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee) also had notice 
of the following question :—To ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the growing feeling in favour of 
the curtailment of Debates and earlier 
closing of the Sittings of the House, he 
will consider the expediency of the 
Twelve o’clock Rule, now applied on 
Mondays and Thursdays, being extended 
to Tuesdays and Fridays, so that dis- 
cussions may be terminated not later 
than midnight? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I observe with 
very considerable satisfaction, so far as I 
am individually concerned, the expression 
of a desire in all parts of the House for 
an earlier conclusion of our Debates on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings ; but it will 
be obvious to the House that I could not 
make any proposal of the character sug- 
gested unless I was satisfied that it 
would receive almost unanimous support. 
I shall endeavour to satisfy myself on 
that point ; and if I am assured that any 
proposal of the kind will be cordially 
accepted by the House, I propose to put 
down a Motion, after 12 o’clock on some 
evening, because I could not devote im- 
portant time at the disposal of the 
Government for the discussion of a ques- 
tion of that kind. If the House be dis- 
posed to entertain a Motion of that kind, 
I will make a proposal shortly ‘after 12 
o’clock ; and I should rather be disposed 
to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Poplar, that we should fix 
half-past 12 o’clock as the time for the 
closing of Debate. [Loud cries of 
“Twelve!”] I willendeavour, with the 
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assistance of hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, to satisfy myself 
as to the prevailing feeling in the House. 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
The right hon. Gentleman will, perhaps, 
answer my question: whether he will 
move a new Standing Order maintaining 
the Midnight Rule on days on which 
Morning Sittings are taken, limiting 
speeches at such Evening Sittings to the 
space of half-an-hour ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I have always 
been disinclined, and I remain dis- 
inclined, to put a limit on the speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen. I do not know how 
Tcould do so successfully ; and I am satis- 
fied that sucha limitation, unless it was 
imposed by the sense of the House it- 
self, would be one which would be 
absolutely futile, and’ would not be 
attended with satisfactory results. 


TRAINING SHIP AT STORNOWAY. 

Dr. R. M‘DONALD: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
as was recommended by the Crofters’ 
Commission, the Government will cause 
@ training ship to be stationed in 
Stornoway, in order to utilise the 
services of, a large number of young 
men anxious for such employment, in 
view of the deficiency which this year 
exists in the number of Naval Reserve 
men, and in the interests of the Island 
of Lewis ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
have been more satisfactory if this ques- 
tion had been addressed to my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
but in reply to the question of the hon. 
Member, I have to inform him that 
drill ships for the Royal Naval Reserve 
are only placed where there are no 
batteries. At Stornoway there is-the 
largest battery the Admiralty has any- 
where, and between 1,900 and 2,000 
men are trained at it. There is no 
difficulty in maintaining the numbers of 
the Royal Naval Reserve voted; but 
when an increase of the force is ordered, 
the additional numbers are not all at 
once available. If a training ship for 
boys is referred to, the Admiralty could 
not recommend one being placed so far 
North. If boys are willing to join the 
Royal Navy from Lewis, they will, of 
course, be received, as are boys from any 
other part of the coast. 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND BILL. 

Mr. M. FERGUSON (Leith, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government. in- 
tend to take the Second Reading of the 
Newfoundland Bill before the delegates 
from that Colony have been heard ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Her Majesty’s 
Government are not yet aware whether 
the delegates desire to be heard ; but I 
would point out that, according. to in- 
variable precedent, Counsel would not 
be heard till after the Second Reading 
of the Bill in the House of Lords. The 
matter will, however, receive full con- 


sideration. 


RELIEF WORKS, WEST DONEGAL, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what steps, 
if any, have been taken to start relief 
works in Ranafast, Ranomona, and 
Loughnanoran, in West Donegal ; whe- 
ther he is aware that there is much fever 
in these districts ; and what -means of 
subsistence there are for the 783 in- 
habitants from this time till June, and 
for the women and children from June 


till the return of the wage-earners from ‘ 


the Scotch harvest in August ? 

*Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The condition 
of the districts mentioned is being care- 
fully watched, but I am kappy to say 
no necessity has arisen to start relief 
works. As the result of local inquiry, 
I cannot find that fever exists there. 
An outbreak of scarlatina had eccurred 
in Dungloe dispensary district, but it 
was practically over on the 25th ult. 
It is not anticipated that any distress 
will arise to deprive the inhabitants of 
their present means of subsistence, or to 
deranye the practice followed by the 
heads of families in previous years with 
regard to the maintenance of their 
families while they themselves are 
wage-earning in Scotland. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst), I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the 
Employers’ Liability Bill ps the 
present Session ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS:, It. must depend 


on the course of Public Business, and on 
the progress made with other Govern- 
ment measures, whether any practical 
result can be attained by proceéding 
with the Employers’ Liability Bill this 
Session. I should not proceed with it 
unless there is a reasonable prospect 
that the House will have time to carry 
it through its stages. 


MANICALAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
Despatches have been received from the 
Portuguese territory. impugning the 
statements of the agents of the South 
Africa Chartered Company in respect 
to transactions in Manica; whether the 
House will have an opportunity to see 
the correspondence that has taken place 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Portuguese Government in regard to 
these transactions before the Colonial 
Vote is taken ; whether he is aware that 
Mr. Colquhoun, who is now the leading 
official of the Chartered Company in 
Manicaland, was removed from his ap- 
pointment as Deputy Commissioner of 
Burma by the Government of India, 
for having been proved to have instigated 
attacks, by the Zimes correspondent at 
Rangoon, on the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, whilst, at the same time, assur- 
ing the Chief Commissioner in private 
letters of his complete confidence and 
loyal devotion; and whether the in- 
formation of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in regard to matters in Manica, is derived 
from Mr. Colquhoun ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The Reports 
which have been communicated to us 
by the Portuguese Government give, in 
some respects, a different account of the 
events in Manica from those sent by the 
agents of the South Africa Company. 
It would be inconvenient, and contrary 
to established usage, to publish the 
correspondence while negotiations are 
pending between the two Governments. 
Tam informed that Mr. Colquhoun was 
removed from his office in Burma on 
account of his conduct to the Chief Com- 
missioner. The information in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the events in Manica is 
derived from various sources: the Chief 
Commissioner at the Cape, the ‘South 
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Africa Company, and the Portuguese 
Government. Iam unable to say’ what 
portion of it, if any, may have been 
furnished by Mr. Colquhoun. But the 
officer who took part in the affairs at 
Mutassa’s Kraal and reported on them 
was not Mr. Colquhoun, but Captain 
Forbes. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: Can the 
right hon, Gentleman give us any in- 
formation provivg or disproving the 
Report of the conduct of Mr. Colquhoun 
in reference to his removal from the 
Service ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I must ask for 
notice of any further question. I may 
point out that Mr. Colquhoun was not. 
removed from the Service, but only from 
the special appointment in Burma. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Removed after- 
wards, I suppose ? 

Sm GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there are two 
gentlemen of the name of Colquhoun 
up there, one of whom did not serve in 
Burma? 

Sr J. FERGUSSON: I am not 
aware ; but my answer refers to the one 
who did. 


RATING OF SCHOOLS BILL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the heavy 
additional burden which will be im- 
posed on the ratepayers of the poorest. 
districts in London by the Rating of 
Schools Bill, which proposes to exempt. 
public elementary schools from rate- 
ability; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to support the 
Bill; and, if so,’ whether they will 
move or support an Amendment (in the 
event of the Biil being read a second 
time) excluding the London School Board 
district from its operation ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No doubt, Sir, if 
schools were exempted from rating, the 
additional burden, so far as they are at. 
present rated, would have to be borne 
by the otherratepayers. I would, however, 
point out that if, as is alleged, the result 
of assessing voluntary schools on their 
full rateable value were to be the closing 
of voluntary schools, the effect on the 
ratepayers would probably be much 
more serious than their exemption from 








rating. The Government will state the 
course they intend to pursue when the 
Bill comes on for discussion. 


BRIXTON MILITARY PRISON. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
tt is true, as reported, that he proposes 
to place Brixton Military Prison under 
the charge of a chief warder ; what are 
the wages and qualifications of a chief 
warder ; whether it is the legal duty of 
the chief officer of a prison to “ observe 
the conduct of the prison officers, and 
enforce on each of them the due execution 
of his duties” ; and whether, under the 
the new arrangement, the chaplain and 
surgeon at Brixton will thus be sub- 
ordinate to the chief warder; and, if not, 
to whom will they be subordinate ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The question 
relates to my Department, and the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer. From 
the present small number of military 
prisoners at Brixton, it is considered that 
a chief warder will be sufficient for the 
charge of the prison. The pay is £125 a 
year, with a yearly increment to £150, 
with quarters; and the qualifications of 
the present chief warder are experience 
and good conductin asimilarcapacity. As 
the chief warder is generally responsible 
- for the prison, the other officials are 
necessarily in a sense subordinate to 
him, as in many other military prisons ; 
but, of course, the chaplain and the 
medical officer are responsible for their 
technical duties, whether the officer in 
charge is styled governor or chief warder. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 175.) 


Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday 13th May, read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn, 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE (FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS). 


Address for— 


“Return of the assistance afforded, or 
facilities given, by the Governments of Europe 
to the provision of the industrial population for 
old age, whether in the shape of compulsory 
insurance, State annuities, State guarantee of 
the security of industrial savings, or grants to 
Friendly or Benefit Societies, and societés de 
sécours mutuels.””—(Mr. Howard Vincent.) 


Mr. Ritchie 
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MOTION. 





ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF AN 


INDIAN SUBJECT. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


(4.55.) Mr. CONYBEARE, Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall, rose 
in his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, “ the 
Arrest of an Indian Subject in Boisihar 
and his Imprisonment for nine months in 
the Gaol of Assergarh, and his subse- 
quent deportation to London without 
trial and without any charge or accusa- 
tion having been brought against him ;” 
but the pleasure of the Honse not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I am loth to 
trouble the House with a Motion of this 
kind; but there are Members in the 
House who will recollect that I have 
again and again pressed the Government 
of India with questions on the subject 
without receiving any reply I could con- 
sider sufficient, and it is not only because 
the question involves a case of very 
great hardship and maltreatment to a par- 
ticular Mahomedan subject of Her 
Majesty, but also because it involves a 
question of principle relating to 
the Government of India generally, 
that I consider it to be of suffi. 
cient importance to justify the step 
I am taking this evening. I am sure 
there are not many Members in this 
House who would have credited the 
statement had anyone told them before 
this case arose that it is in the power of 
Her Majesty’s Government in India to 
act as they have acted in relation to this 
Mahomedan gentleman, Sheikh Abdul 
Rasoul. I will briefly recapitulate the 
facts as they are stated to me, and as 
they have been admitted to be in the 
answers I have received from Members 
of the Government, to questions I have 
put in the House. All I can say is, 
whether the Government can justify 
their action under old-fashioned regula- 
tions which they admit to be the autho- 
rity under which they have acted, or not, 
I hope, at any rate, the House will come 
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to the conclusion that old regulations 

in time of turmoil and confusion 
and warfare in the early days of our 
Indian Empire, are quite unsuited to 
the requirements of modern times, 
and ought either to be repealed at once, 
or at any rate, ought not to be acted 
upon without far more than the bare 
suspicion which I believe Her Majesty’s 
Government now allege to be the ground 
of their action. Sheikh Abdul Rasoul 
was born in Kashmir, which city he left 
35 years ago. He remained one year in 
Mecca, and lived in Constantinople for 
30 years, where he received 45 guineas 
per month as a Professor of Languages 
to the college,and where he was a mem- 
ber of the Academy. After the Russian 
war he left Constantinople, and came to 
London, where, having a little money, 
he published an Arabic and Persian 
newspaper, called Gairat. He re- 
mained in London 10 years, and then 
returned toConstantinople. During his 
residence in London, Sheikh Abdul 
Rasoul maintained himself partly by 
teaching languages, and received support 
also from his countryman, Porbuksh. 
He left Contantinople again after three 
months stay, and went to Moscow where 
he stopped four months. He was sup- 
ported all this time by friends. From 
Moscow he journeyed to Berlin, where 
he stayed 10 days, and then went to 
Paris. He left that city for London after 
one month’s stay. After remaining in 
London for one month, he went to Cairo 
where he lived for two years. He again 
returned to Paris for two months whence 
he went to Cairo and Bombay. He was 
travelling all this time for pleasure. 
He corresponded with the Govern- 
ment during his travels. He took 
a great deal of interest in the 
Soudan War. I place these details be- 
fore the House to show that there is 
nothing this gentleman desires to con- 
ceal. His life has been more or less a 
public one, for at any rate portions of 
his time, and if he has been in corres- 
pondence with Members of the Govern- 
ment—I do not mean this Government 
in particular—and with the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh—that, in the absence of 
far more weighty evidence than has 
been vouchsafed by the Government, 
does not entitle the Government to treat 
him as he has been treated. What was 
that treatment? When he arrived at 
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Bombay, in January last year, he was 
arrested by the Commissioner of Police, 
his clothes and boots were cut to pieces 
on pretence of discovering if he had any 
treasonable communications concealed 
about his person, he was then placed on 
the railway and carried to the inland 
fortress of Assirgad, and there detained, 
nine months after which he was removed 
to Bombay under arrest, placed on board 
a Peninsular and Oriental steamer, and 
landed friendless, penniless, and home- 
less, in the London docks; and but for 
the care taken of him by certain friends, 
who fortunately have the means of 
ascertaining these facts, taking up a 
case like this, and bringing it before the 
House and the country, this unfortunate 
man, for aught the Government cared, 
might have perished of starvation in 
this city. Now the answer of the 
Government, so far as the question of 
deportation is concerned, is that they did 
not deport—that this gentleman asked 
to come back to England of his own free 
will. Well, that is an official explana- 
tion. I place before the House by 
the side of it, and in direct opposition 
to it, the deliberate statement of Abdul 
Rasoul himself, and I will ask the House 
to say which party is most worthy of 
credence, the Government who have 
deported this unfortunate man under a re- 
gulation which, according tothe admission 
of the Government, does notgiveauthority 
to deport any person from India—I will 
call attention to this particular regula- 
tion presently—whether the explana- 
tion suggested by the motive of get- 
ting out of the difficulty this deporta- 
tion landed the Government in, is 
to be accepted, or whether the state- 
ment of this gentleman does not bear 
evidence of its truth, and that the state- 
ment of the Indian Government is not 
true. As tothe way in which he was 
brought down to Bombay, he declares 
that he was 26 hours travelling from 
Assirgad. He says— 

“T was under a guard of eight police; hence 

the Government of India has paid all our 
rents of the railway and food.”’ 
I would ask the House to consider the 
improbability of a man being sent back 
to England at his own wish under a 
guard of police. He says— 

‘* The new Commissioner of Bombay has in- 
formed me that he has received telegram from 
the Viceroy that he should send me back to 
London,” 











Will: the right hon.» Gentleman ‘deny 
that that is the case? Is this telegram 
in-existence; and, if so, will he produce 
it P» ‘He goes on to say— 

‘+ Then I replied to him in the presence of 
one of: my companions Khan. Saheli that I am not 
going. back to London by my own wish because 
Lhave not any means for my living there.”’ 
The man he refers to is capable of pro- 
duction, and I challenge the Government 
¢oproduce him. Abdul therefore said 
distinctly, when he was under this escort 
of, police, he was not going to London at 
his own wish, but against it. He goes 
on tosay— 

* “Ja reply he said that the India Office of 
London knows very well all this matter and it 
will. arrange for you any sufficient pension, 
whether from the said office or from ‘ Dhuleep’; 
then he immediately sent me back to London 
with a passage of second olass, from the 
Office of the Commissioner to the port of 
Bombay under a guard of six police and one 
English officer with three carriages.. The 
Government bas paid all our rents for the said 
carriages, and from that port to the Assam 
steamer we were carried by a steamboat of 
the Government.” 


He asks— 

‘‘Henee how can you believe now that I 
came to London with my on wish ?”’ 

I. find, further, that. Rasoul declares 
that his arrest, when, he arrived at 
Bombay, was— 

“ Because of communications received from 
tho India Office by the Commissioner of 
Police at Bombay, so that tae India Office 
knows all about the matter.” 


I. have asked the Representative of 
the India Office in this House whether 
that is the case, and I have been met 
with a denial of the fact. But then I 
want to question the Government in re- 
ference to the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman this afternoon. He 
intimates now, for the first time only, 
after I have been -harrassing him with 
questions again and again, that it was 
in consequence of a supposed treasonable 
communication with Dhuleep Singh 
that this gentleman was arrested. I 
ask the Government to state whether it 
is not the fact that Dhuleep Singh was 
in Europe at that time? I have not 
heard that when Dhuleep Singh issued 
the proclamation, that is said to have 
been treasonable, he was in India. I 
always understood that he was in Paris 
or some other part of the Continent. I 
Ur. Conybeare 
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ask the right ‘hon. Gentilerhan opposite 
whether as a matter of fact Dhuleep 
Singh was not in Europe at that: time, 
and if he was, I ask the House to con- 
sider whether, there is not, at any rate, 
a great deal of probability in:the state. 
ment of Abdul Rasoul when he says 
that the orders came from this»side to 
the Viceroy to arrest -and iniprison 
him, and that therefore the statement 
made to me by the Government. is not 
correct—that is to say, the statement 
that they knew nothing about the matter, 
and could not do anything until they 
had communicated with the Viceroy as 
to the circumstances of the case. It will 
be found by those who may have followed 
this matter that, in repty to the ques 
tions I have addressed to them from 
time to time, the Government have again 
and again objected to give me informa- 
tion on the ground that they were seeking 
information from India. I first mooted 
this question inrthe House on’ the 17th 
February, ‘and as late as the 16th Mareh 
I was being informed by the Government 
that they had no information because 
they had recived none from:the Govern. 
ment of India. There is this: curious 
discrepancy and contradiction in the 
answers which have been given to mé 
by the Government: After telling me 
that Abdul Rasoul had been sent to 
London at his own request, they. in: 
formed me that the Secretary of Staté 
was not in. possession of information 
which enabled him to state the cause 
of complaint or to prefer any charge. In 
the same answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester, who 
represented the Under Secretary of State 
for India for the time being, said the 
Government had offered to refund the 
expenses of Abdul Rasoul in this coun- 
try since his arrival in November, 1890, 
and that he had been offered a -passagé 
to Bombay, with permission to return to 
Kashmir. Now, I want to know’whether 
at the time that answer was given-to me 
the Government knew the reason this 
gentleman had been arrested and impri- 
soned? If they had no information to 
give me as to the character of the suspi- 
cions against Abdul Rasoul, or the evi- 
dence upon which he was arrested; I 
want to know why it is—how they can 
explain the anomaly of their conduct in 
offering this gentleman: such compensa- 
tion as would: refund him. his: expenses 
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in this country and enable'him to. reach 
Bombay and Kashmir® The Govern- 
ment are in this difficulty: First. of 
all, they ‘tell us they have no evi- 
dence against. the .man, and know 
nothing. of the. reasons. why. the 
Viceroy thought it right to have 
him. arvested,' and: they. :promise. to 
give us the information, which promise 
they wait until to-night to jcarry out ; and 
then, at’ the same.time, they say; “ We 
will: send this gentleman back free of 
charge at the..expense ofthe. nation.” 
But if the man was guilty of any offence 
at all, we have a right. to demand what 
character the accusation assumes. If.he 
is guilty, we have the right to say that 
the Government are not justified in send- 
ing him back to Kashmir. and offering 
him.a safe conduct. ‘And if he is not 
criminal-—and this is the chief ground of 
my complaint—there was no ground for 
his detention atall. I claim that the 
Government ought to go further, and give 
him some kind of compensation for the 
atrocious ill-treatment he has received. 
That is notall. It was not sufficient that 
this gentleman should thus be treated in 
India—insulted on his arrival at Bom- 
bay, taken up without a word of warn- 
ing, imprisoned for nine months in India, 
and then sent back in the charge ofa 
posse of police against his will. That is 
not sufficient. When he.comes to this 
country, what. happens? He applies to 
the India Office to be, allowed to place 
his case before the, authorities. of the 
India Office. .I would ask the House to 
observe that if the Government are cor- 
rect in saying that. he came to this 


’ country: at his own request, it was for the 


purpose of being able to prefer a charge 
against the Government and the police 
as regards. his grievances before the 
supreme. authorities at the India Office. 
Yet when he was brought here by the 
Government . at his own request, and 
surely for no other purpose than to seek 
redress, how do they treat one of .our 
fellow-subjects in India, when. he has so 
serious a grievance to prefer against the 
Indian Government? This gentleman 
first. of all waited upon Lord Cross at 
the India Office, .Ithink the statement 
he made to me—for I. have personally 
examined him and tested his veracity in 
every. way—was that he .waited. three 
hours. on: one, occasion. at the India 





Office without seeing Lord .Cross, andhe 


was treated as a beggar or a dog’and 
refused permission to. see any. of the 
authorities at the India Office. He then 
wrote a letter preferring his complaint 
and asking permission to expose his 
grievance. . No notice was taken of that 
letter. Then-he wrote a.sevond letter, 
which was witnessed for him by a friend 
in London and which he took the pre- 


caution of having registered, and sent it 


to the India Office... That letter. was 


‘also disregarded. Not a single syllable 


ef, reply was vouchsafed to. this 
poor Mahomedan fellow-subject of ours; 
and if it had not been fowthe fact that 
the matter was brought by me before 
this House at the instance of friends in 
London, no more, probably, would have 
been heard of the matter, and nothing 
would have been done by the right hon. 
Gentleman and. his Colleagues at 
the India Office. .In) consequence 
of the. questions I repeatedly put 
to him, the right hon, Gentleman ad- 
mitted that it was, at the least, uncivil 
that his office did not take the trouble to 
reply. to those letters. I say it was not 
only uncivyil, but positively. unbusiness- 
like, and I want: to know if this is the 
usual manner in which the business of 
the office is conducted. It is a monstrous 
thing that, because a man happens to be 
a Mahomedan and a native of Kashmir, 
he should be treated like a dog, when he 
has a solid grievance to bring before the 
Government of the country. No other 
person would be so treated as long as he 
was not a native of India or some other 
foreign portion of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. The Government seem to have 
got a little frightened at last when I 
pursued my inquiries in this House; 
and so I find that on the 24th: of 
February, Abdul Rasoul wasrequested to 
go to the India Office and see one of the 
officials. He saw Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, 
who offered him. £!0 for maintenance, 
and said : “I suppose you are willing to 
go back to India.” I want to point out 
that at this time the Government were 
informing me in this House that they 
knew nothing of the circumstances .of 
the case, and were waiting for informa- 
tion from India, The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Gorst) shakes his shead, but 
the official reply in the pages of Hansard 
proves that it was so. The interview to 
which I refer took place at the India, 
Office before the 24th of February. On 
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the 9th of March I got this answer from 
the Government— 

Abdul Rasoul was offered the refund of his 
expenses since arrival in November, 1890; a 

to Bombay and permission to return to 
mir. He was sent to London at his own 
request. If Abdul Rasoul demands compensa- 
tion, he should address himself in the first in- 
stance to the Government of India, and, in the 
event of their refusing {him redress, appeal to 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
is not in possession of information which enables 
him to state the cause of complaint or prefer 
any g 
“Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, 
Chatham): What I said in reply to the 
first question was that the Government 
could take no steps to deal with Abdui 
Rasoul until they received information 
from India. Two days after that the 
information came that the Government 
of India paid the passage of this man 
to London. Immediately after that we 
offered to pay his passage back again. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : That is all very 
well; but the question I have been 
hammering at, and could get no answer 
from the Government to, was as to the 
guilt or innocence of this man. Why 
should this man be treated in this 
infamous way, and then be sent back in 
this hugger-mugger fashion, in order to 
shut the matter up in this House? 
Why should he be sent back before we 
were informed whether he was guilty or 
not? The information I asked for in 
the first place I tried to obtain again 
and again, and only to-day, for the first 
time, have I been able to get a clear 
answer. What was the cause of com- 
plaint, if any, against this gentle- 
man? At the time the right hon. 
Gentleman gave me the answer I have 
read he had not learned, or, if he had, 
he twok very good care not to tell me, 
the cause of complaint against this 
gentleman. His words are— 

“The Secretary of State is not in possession 
of information which enables him to state 
the cause of complaint or prefer any charge.” 
Yet, without knowing whether this man 
was guilty or not, they offered to pay 
his debts in this country and to send 
him back to India free of expense. I 
say, if the man was innocent he had no 
business to be treated in that way. If 
he was not innocent he ought to have 
been brought to justice; and, in any 
case, we have a right to know definitely 
what was the charge the Government 

Mr. Conybeare 
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were prepared to bring against him, and 
whether they have now become con- 
vinced that there was no ground what- 
ever for that charge. It is not a charge 
really, but mercly a matter of sus- 
picion. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the Government had reason to believe 
or suspect that Abdul Rasoul was in 
communication with Dhuleep Singh, 
who had issued a treasonable Proclama- 
tion. A more humbugging way of dealing 
with one of Her Majesty’s subjects 
never heard of. If the Government had 
any solid ground for suspecting that 
there was any treasonable communica- 
tion between this man and Dhuleep 
Singh, I say we have a right to know 
exactly whether they have come to the 
conclusion or not that the man was not 
guilty of any such treasonable prac- 
tice as they thought he might be 
guilty of at the time of his arrest. 
But the importance of that is this: If 
this gentleman was kidnapped and im- 
prisoned for nine months without a 
single charge or accusation being 
brought against him, and if the 
Government now—and they have by 
their action in offering him money, and 
offering to send him back to Kashmir 
—if the Government admit that there 
was no ground for the accusation against 
him, if he was not guilty of the matters 
of which he was suspected, have we no 
right to demand that this unfortunate 
man should have something in the way 
of compensation ? They say, “‘ We won't 
consider the question of compensa- 
tion.” Ihave a letter from the India 
Office saying, “ We will simply pay 
your debts within certain limits; we 
will pay your passage to Bombay, and 
give you a safe conduct to Kashmir,” 
and in the event of his refusing these 
terms, in the event of his pressing for 
something in the shape of compensation 
for these grievous wrongs which the 
action of the Government showed that 
they believed to exist, and .were not 
justified by reason of there being no 
guilt attaching to him at all, they say 
they will have nothing more to do 
with him. Now, I do not know that it 
is of any use pressing the right hon. 
Gentleman further on this question of 
compensation. But the House and the 
country will realise what this state of 
things is—that a man may be kidnapped 
and imprisoned in this way upon the 
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barest suspicion, and treated with all 
sortg of indignity, and brought against 
his will, under police escort, to this 
country ; and then the Government, by 
their action, admit that there was 
nothing against him whatever ; that he 
was an innocent man, and when he asks 
for some compensation and redress of 
his wrongs he is thrown back on what 
I venture to call a very illusionary 
promise or statement of the Govern- 
ment. They said the right persons to 
apply to are the Government of India. 
I should like to know what sort of re- 
dress this man would get from the 
Viceroy? How is he to proceed, I should 
like to know? In India he would have 
no chance whatever of getting any com- 
pensation. Is there any Court in India 
before which this gentleman could bring 
his complaint against the Viceroy ? 
Could he in any way attack the Viceroy 
in the Courts with a view to obtaining 
any redress? And probably the only 
answer he would get if he were to bring 
this matter before any Court in India, 
would be to be told “ This is not a matter 
that concerns us; we derive our instruc- 
tions and our information from London, 
and you must go to Lord Cross, who is 
the supreme authority in this matter, 
to whom these demands should be in 
the first place made.” That is a style of 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock 
with the rights of our Indian fellow- 
subjects which is disgraceful, and’ it 
would be a novelty to most Members to 
find that such a thing could be possible at 
all. Therefore, I must again press the 
Government to re-consider their position 
in this matter. I think I have shown, 
and it must be clear to everybody, first, 
that this man has been wronged ; and, 
secondly, that the Government know that 
they were wrong and that they have dealt 
unjustly by him, and I want the House 
to realise the effect upon the minds of 
our Indian fellow-subjects of such treat- 
ment. It is all very well to treat this 
matter as a matter affecting an indi- 
vidual. The effect of an incident of this 
kind will be far-reaching. It will per- 
meate through every corner of India, and 
quite right that it should. And then, 
what effect do you suppose it will have 
upon the feelings of loyalty towards this 
country on the part of the people of 
India? How can you expect that the 
people of India will be satisfied with the 
VOL. CCCLII. [ramp sents.) 
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paternal despotism of which we are 
always boasting in India, when they 
find that Europeans go scot-free, that the 
fact of a man being a European is 
enough to prevent his being touched 
under these old-fashioned Regulations, 
while any unfortunate native may not 
only be detained in the way this gentle- 
man was, but may have all his posses- 
sions and lands attacked and taken from 
him as well? I will just refer for one 
moment to the Regulations under which 
this matter takes place, and I want to 
draw attention to them for this reason : 
In the question I asked this afternoon the 
right hon. Gentleman was forced to admit 
that his previotis answer to me was wrong 
when he said this gentleman was 
arrested under Regulation 3 of 1818. 
And it shows how little the right hon. 
Gentleman knows about this matter 
himself. There are several Regulations, 
and Regulation 3 of 1818 applies solely 
to Bengal. The Government had no 
more power to deal with this gentleman 
under Regulation 3 of 1818 than they 
had to deal with him under the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which unfortunately does 
not affect India in the smallest degree. 
The Regulation which the Government 
did act under was the Regulation passed 
in 1827, No. 25. The Regulation 3 of 
1818 applies solely to Bengal ; this 
Regulation of 1827 applies solely to 
Bombay. This is the Act under which 
this incident has taken place, and the 
Preamble of this Regulation states that, 
‘* Whereas reasons of State embracing the 
due maintenance of alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign Powers, the 
preservation of tranquillity in native territory, 
and the security of British dominions from 
foreign hostility and internal commotion, oc- 
casionally render it necessary to place under 
restraint individuals against whom there may 
not be sufficient ground for instituting any 
judicial proceedings, when such proceedings 
might not be adapted to the nature of the case, 
or may from other reasons be inadvisable and 
imprudent.” 
Then the Regulation follows, which 
enables the Government to arrest and 
detain any native gentleman whom they 
may suspect, and so on. That is Chapter 
I. of this Regulation. The second 
chapter contains rules for the attach- 
ment of lands for reasons of State, and 
for the removing of such attachments. 
Therefore, you have by the two classes 
of Regulations, which are no doubt very 
similar in both territories—Bengal and 
2D 











Bombay—first of all enabled the Govern- 
ment on the barest suspicion, or for no 
reason at all, to arrest and imprison a 
native gentleman; and, secondly, to de- 
prive him of his property and his estates. 
I want to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
upon that point whether it is not the 
case that these Regulations apply solely. 
to natives, and whether it would be 
possible to attack any European subject 
under these Regulations? If I am not 
misinformed, these Regulations are 
strictly limited to natives of India. And 
I want to know why at the present time 
should such a Regulation as that be main- 
tained with this odious distinction between 
the English Governors of the country 
and our native fellow-subjects, consider- 
ing that it might not be inconceivable 
that European emissaries might also— 
if there is any ground for supposing 
that native emissaries do — create 
disturbances and disaffection? Now I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that I have made 
this matter perfectly clear. As I have 
said before, I have brought this matter 
forward because I believe that it will be 
a perfectly new thing to most people that 
this Regulation exists. I repeat that 
these Regulations under which the 
Government acts are old-fashioned Regu- 
lations belonging to the year 1818 and 
1827, when the circumstances were 
totally different to what they are at the 
present time. I venture to think that 
most people will agree with me that 
whatever may be done in this particular 
case of Abdul Rasoul, it is quite time 
that these Regulations should, in the 
interests of good government in India, 
be abrogated, or, at all events, no 
longer acted upon. I cannot conceive 
anything more calculated to destroy 
confidence in the justice of our rule 
in India than the maintenance and 
exercise of Regulations such as that 
which I have brought under the notice 
of this House. There is another point 
I want to address the Government 
upon before I resume my seat. It 
has reference to a question which I 
have asked several times as to the num 
ber of persons who have been imprisoned 
under this Regulation. I asked, in the 
first place, for the names and numbers 
of the persons so imprisoned, but the 
right hon. Gentleman said it would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the 
country to give such particulars. But 
Mr. Conybeare 
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there can be nothing prejudicial 
to the interests of the country 
in giving the numbers of the persons 
over a series of wears who have been 
thus treated. We want to know how 
these extraordinary Regulations have 
been put in force. I again ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why he objects to give a 
Return showing the number of persons 
who since 1815 have been deprived 
either of their lands or their liberty ? I 
thank the House for having allowed me 
to bring the matter forward, and I hope 
I shall not be considered as having 
unduly trespassed upon the time of the 
House,’ having regard to the magnitude 
of the subject. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to give us some 
satisfactory assurance on the point. If 
not, Iam afraid we will have to avail 
ourselves of the alteration of the Rule 
by putting down an Amendment to the 
Motion to go into Committee on the 
Indian Budget for the purpose of further 
discussing this matter. 


708. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Mr. Conybeare.) 


*(5.35.) Sir J. GORST: I hope in a 
very words to be able to assure the 
House that my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for India is desirous not only of 
treating this unfortunate man with jus- 
tice, but with kindness and generosity. 
There are four matters which the hon. 
Member for Camborne has dealt with in 
his Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, and I may be permitted to say © 
that he has rather mixed them to- 
gether, but I will endeavour to keep 
them distinct. The first question 
is whether this Abdul Rasoul was 
properly arrested and put in prison 
by the Government of India. The 
second is the question whether he was 
deported or not to this country. The 
third is the question, what is to be done 
with Abdul Rasoul now he is in this 
country. And the fourth is the claim of 
Abdul Rasoul for compensation for im- 
prisonment, which the hon. Member 
has rather mixed up with the other points. 
I shall take each of these four points 
separately, and deal with them frankly 
to the House. The first question is, was 
the Government of India justified in 
arresting and imprisoning Abdul Rasoul 
in India? That is a question which this 
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House, even if it wishes to do so, is not 
yet in a position to discuss, because, as I 
have repeatedly stated to the hon. and 
learned Member, in answer to his ques- 
tions, we are not in possession of the 
information which will enable the 
Secretary of State himself to judge whe- 
ther the Government of India, in arrest- 
ing Abdul Rasoul, has exercised wisely 
or not the discretion entrusted to it by 
law. Now, the hon. Member has 
found great fault with the existence 
of the arbitrary and despotic power 
given by these Regulations to the Go- 
vernment in India, That is a large 
question which this House might dis- 
cuss if it is disposed todoso. But India, 
it must be remembered, is a despotic 
country ; it is not a free country ; it is a 
country which is governed by a very 
arbitrary and a very strong despotism, 
and the power given by these Regulations 
to which the hon. Member refers, is one 
of those powers which are put into the 
hands of arbitrary Governments, and 
which must be exercised by an arbitrary 
and despotic Goverument from time to 
time. The hon. Member asks me whether 
these Regulations are applied only to 
natives and not to Europeans. They 
apply to everybody who goes to India. If 
the hon. Member for Camborne were to go 
into the Province of Bombay, and were 
suspected of acting in a manner which 
was likely to interfere with the security 
of the British dominions from foreign 
hostility, it would be the duty of the 
Viceroy of India to arrest the hon. 
Member, and to detain him for such 
time as would prevent him from carry- 
ing out his nefarious intentions. The 
hon. Member says he has experienced 
great difficulty in drawing from me the 
reason of the arrest of Abdul Rasoul. 
That is quite true. I have had the in- 
formation dragged from me with great 
reluctance, and it is the hon. Member for 
Camborne, and not the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State or myself, who is 
responsible for the publication of the 
facts. During the last two months I 
have been most anxious not to state the 
reason. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
having made his submission to Her 
Majesty, I was most reluctant to rake up 
those matters which for the Maharajah’s 
sake ought to be forgotten. But the 
hon. Member, by his reiterated ques- 
tion, has compelled my noble Friend to 
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tell the House the reason* why this man 
was arrested. He was arrested because 
the Government of India had reason to 
believe that this Sheikh was an emissary 
of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and 
arrived in India for the purpose of 
stirring up discussion and commotion in 
our Indian Empire. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: On what evi- 
dence ? 

*Srr J. GORST: I refer the hon. 
Member to the Regulation, which places 
the discretion in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of India. It says that— 

‘““When the considerations stated in the 
Preamble of this Regulation require it, the Go- 
vernor in Couacil has power,” &c. 
Considerations of public safety required 
it. What evidence has the]hon. Mem- 
ber that the Governor in Council 
has exercised his power unwisely or 
corruptly in this matter? Is the 
House of Commons going to act 
without Papers, without any informa- 
tion whatever, and merely upon the 
ipse dixit of the hon. Member for 
Camborne? Is it, in the absence of the 
necessary material, going to discuss 
whether the Government of India have 
exercised the very great power conferred 
upon it by Statute, with proper discre- 
tion or not? If the House of Commons 
wishes to discuss it ; if any hon. Member 
raises a Motion on the subject, and dis- 
cusses it when the Papers have been re- 
ceived from India, of course it will be my 
duty to defend the Government of India 
in this House. But I strongly appeal to 
this House not to discuss any matter of 
the kind, unless it has some primd facie 
evidence brought forward to show that 
the Government of India was animated 
by some personal or corrupt motive. I 
ask the House to leave the discretion 
where the law has put it, with the 
Government of India, and not to dis- 
cuss whether their discretion has been 
properly exercised or not, in the 
absence of information. Abdul Rasoul 
was arrested according to law; the 
arrest was made on the responsibility of 
the Government of India ; and we have 
no means at present of knowing whether 
the discretion of the Government of 
India was rightly or wrongly exercised. 
With regard to the second question: 
Was he deported? The hon. Member 
has used the word deported in order 





to show that the man was sent to 
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London against his will, whereas he 
was sent at his own request, and was not 
deported. Fortunately, by a piece of 
very good fortune, there has been trans- 
mitted from India a copy of the Petition 
which was presented from the Sheikh 
Abdul Rasoul to Mr. Mackenzie, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
for his release. This is a remarkable 
document, and it disposes so entirely of 
the ingenious conjectures of the hon. 
Member for Camborne, that the House 
will permit me to read it— 

‘*T take the liberty of craving your gracious 
attention to my following poor Petition. In 
short, His Highness Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
who is my old friend and master, has received 
pardon of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Empress of India. I also lay before your 
honour my humble Petition, that you will be 
pleased to solicit my release. If I should be 
released I give my most solemn under- 
taking that I will in no way in future do or 
join in anything against the Government of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. If I should be 
graciously released I will request the Committee 
to return to my native place, Srinigar, in 
Kashmir. On the other hand, if the Govern- 
ment shall not accept my return to Kashmir, 
then | request to be sent back to England. I 
am without funds or means of paying my 
passage, or any means of support. His High- 
ness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh would supp! 
the necessary funds for my passage to England, 
and fur my future a sufficient year’s salary.” 


The hon. Member for Camborne spoke 
of the cruelty of the Government of 
India in landing a man at London Docks 
without a penny for his support. But 
the Government of India, when they sent 
him, had reason to suppose that if he 
got back to London His Highness the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh would support 
him. On arrival, however, Abdul 
Rasoul did not go to his old friend and 
master Dhuleep Singh, but he went to the 
hon. Member for Camborne, who has 
treated him ever since as having a 
grievance. That leads me to a third 
point, namely ; What is to be done with 
this man? Well, as the hon. Member 
for Camborne himself admits there was 
this unfortunate man over here in Lon- 
don without a penny to call his own, 
longing to get back to his native home 
at Srinigar in Kashmir, from which he 
had been absent for a period of 35 years. 
Taking him at his word, my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State said to 
the man, “If you desire it I will pay 
your passage back to India. I will 
pay the debts you have contracted in 
Sir J. Gorst 
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London, and I will also guarantee that 
the Government of India shall not arrest 
you when you get there, and that you 
shall be permitted to go to your native 
home at Srinigar.” But the moment 
this was said the man turned completely 
round. Ido not know whether it was 
at the instigation of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Camborne, but at any 
rate he said “I will not go without com- 
pensation.” Matters were thus brought 
to a deadlock. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. 1 did not make 
any such suggestion. 

*Sir J. GORST: The hon. Gentleman 
may take it that that remark was 
merely in the nature of a flower of 
rhetoric. At all events, we have the 
fact that this man, Abdul Rasoul, was 
here in London expressing the desire to 
get back to his native place, and that 
when made acquainted with that fact 
the Secretary of State was ready and 
willing to pay his fare home, and that 
the moment this offer was made to him 
the man refused to go because he wanted 
to get compensation, and thought he 
might be able to get it through the 
medium of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Camborne and the House 
of Commons. Now, Sir, it has been 
said that the offer made by the Secretary 
of State to send the man back to Kashmir 
was a proof that my noble Friend knew 
that he had not been justly treated. 
I reply that it was nothing of the kind. 
The Secretary of State has the most per- 
fect confidence in the discretion of the 
Government of India; and when, in 
consideration of the altered circum- 
stances, the Government of India ex- 
pressed no objection tothe man’s return, 
the Secretary of State was glad to help 
him to return; just as when he found 
that the Government of India were of 
opinion that the man was a danger to 
the peace of India, he had no doubt the 
discretion of the Government of India 
had been very properly exercised in 
arresting him. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: What was the 
evidence ? 

*Str J. GORST: That I have declined, 
and must decline, to state. I have 
not got the evidence here, and if I had 
I should certainly decline to state it 
unless I were called upon by an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
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this House to doso. I believe, however, 
that the majority of Members in this 
House are sufficiently inspired with good 
sense that they would not ask for that 
evidence unless they believed that it was 
of a character which it was absolutely 
necessary to produce. With regard to 
the question of compensation which has 
been raised in this case, I may say at 
once that that claim is not one which I 
have shown the slightest desire or 
inclination to shirk. All I can sa 

on that subject is, that if it is brought 
forward in a proper manner it shall be 
fully considered. But the proper course 
to take would be, in the first instance, to 
bring the claim before the Government 
of India, who are acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. Abdul Rasoul must peti- 
tion the Government of India for com- 
pensation, and put forward in support of 
this claim the grounds of injustice and ill- 
treatment upon which he founds it, and if, 
on full consideration of all the circum- 
stances, the Government of India should 
refuse his request, he will then have a 
right to appeal to the Secretary of State, 
by whom, I may say, in answer to the 
rhetoric of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Camborne, his application 
will be fully and fairly considered. 
This is what the man has to do if he 
wants compensation. There is no such 
thing in the present state of the case 
as getting compensation from the India 
Office. We could only give the man 
compensation on an appeal from a 
refusal of the Government of India. 
The hon. Member for Camborne is deri- 
sive of this point, but I would remind 
him that you do not tell a man to go 
direct to the House of Lords for justice, 
you only go there by way of appeal. 
In the same way, you cannot allow a man 
to apply for compensation directly to the 
Secretary of State. He must, in the 
first instance, submit his case to those 
who are acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances. I have now dealt with 
the case as it has been brought before 
the House as shortly as I could con- 
sistently with the facts, and I hope 
I have said sufficient to convince this 
House, that the Secretary of State is 
desirous of doing everything he 
possibly can that is not only fair but 
even generous in this matter; that 
there is no wish on his part, or on the 
part of the Government of India, to 
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oppress or persecute Abdul Rasoul, and 
that if that person had only placed him- 
self in the hands of good advisers— 
instead of his case being now made 
the occasion for a Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House, and used for 
Parliamentary purposes of Party—if 
this native had been advised those 
whom he consulted to accept the offer 
made by the Secretary of State and had 
gone back to India, he would have been 
very much happier and better off than 
he is likely to be while he remains in 
the hands of his present advisers. 

(5.55.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I am sure that hon. Members on 
both sides of the House are very glad to 
see the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary ef State for India back again 
in his place in better health and vigour. 
Having said so much in reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, I now 
have in my place in Parliament to make 
@ serious complaint against the Indian 
Government. Their conduct is, in point 
of fact, so bad that Irish officials are 
becoming respectable by comparison. 
Now, Sir, about 130 years ago — 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen do not 
seem to be very fond of ancient history, 
but I wish to remind them that about 130 
years ago the elder Pitt got up in the 
House of Commons and said— 

‘‘The iniquities of Indian Administration 
are so rife that they smell from earth to 
heaven and from heaven to earth again.’ 
Well, Sir, what have we here? We 
have before us the case of a poor poverty- 
stricken and a defenceless man. We 
have that man, by the confession of the 
Indian Government themselves, arrested 
on no charge whatever, and not only on 
no charge, but also on no warrant. He 
is then kept in gaol for a period of nine 
months without the shadow of a pretence 
or any excuse except the mere suspicion 
which has been communicated to the 
Indian Government. Let us com 
the position of this man to that of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for India. 
Lord Cross receives a handsome salary 
from this country, whereas the average 
income of an ordinary native of India is 
something like 14d. aday. Against this 
1}d. Lord Cross is in receipt of £5,000 a 
year. When this poor, wretched, poverty- 
stricken man goes to Lord Cross and 
states his case, and the reasons which in- 
duced him to bring it forward, Lord 
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Cross turns him with contumely 
from his door. Let us again con- 
sider by way of contrast and 
comparison the amount of personal 
liberty which is revealed by this transac- 
tion as possessed by the natives of India. 
Why, Sir, if this kind of thing is to go 
on a man might as well be in Ireland as 
India. Even the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India is com- 
pelled to admit that that great bulwark 
of liberty of the subject, the Habeas 
Corpus, has no operation in India. No 
doubt it is a pleasant confession to hon. 
Members. opposite that there is no 
Habeas Corpus Act in India. But let 
me recall the facts of this case. For 
nine months this man was kept in gaol 
without warrant and without charge. 
Had he been in England he could have 
demanded to be brought up under the 
Habeas Corpus Act. According to his 
own account that man has been deported 
from his own country toa country where 
he was perfectly friendless, and where 
he had no means of support. Why, I 
ask, will not the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for India lay the 
evidence in this case before the House? 
If India is to be retained under the 
British flag and the British Constitution, 
why should not the House of Commons, 
having regard to the interests of the 
250,000,000 of people over whom this 
country exercises the rule, have the 
Return they ask for laid upon the Table, 
so that hon. Members might be able to 
go into the question and form their own 
judgment upon it? Why, I ask, should 
not the people of India have afforded to 
them the same comfort and consolation 
that are afforded to every oppressed 
man who has the knowledge that his 
grievance will be justly and properly 
investigated, and that injustice will be 
exposed before the British public. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred at 
great length to the Regulations of 1827 
having been endorsed by Parliament. 
No doubt that is so, but I would point 
out to the House that those Regulations 
were made 30 years before the Kast India 
Company were disestablished, and that 
they were made by a Board of Control, 
which was practically outside the con- 
trol of the House of Commons. There 
was undoubtedly a- revision of these 
Regulations every 30 years, but that, 
after all, was merely a formal matter ; 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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and even though they were endorsed by 
the House of Commons, they were 
endorsed by the House of Commons of 
1828, which was very differently com- 
posed to the present House of Commons. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs should 
think it necessary to speak on this 
question, he may tell me that those 
Regulations were Bombay Regulations, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India, whose 
administration I admit is marked with 
great ability, is not in Bombay. But I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Foreign Under Secretary whether he 
will get up and say he ever knew of a 
single case in which a European was 
arrested under such circumstances, and 
by the exercise of such powers as these. 
It may seem a strange term to use if I 
speak of “bullying the natives,” but, 
Sir, I do use that phrase, and I find it 
has been used by no less a person than 
Lord Lytton, when holding the high 
office of Governor General of India. 
Lord Lytton is reported to have said ina 
private letter, and the statement has 
never been denied, that he, as Governor 
General, had only two courses to pur- 
sue— to cheat them or to bully them, 
and he preferred to cheat them.” Will 
Lord Lytton deny that he said this? 
The question may be put to him in 
Paris by telegraph to-morrow, and an 
answer can easily be obtained if the 
Government wish to obtain it. Now, 
here is a case in which a man has been 
absolutely bullied, and only on suspicion 
of having taken part with Dhuleep 
Singh; but when Dhuleep Singh 
has been forgiven for his part in 
what took place, his accomplice 
is kept in prison many months 
after the principal has been released. 
The right hon. Gentleman commented 
upon the document the man wrote. It 
must be remembered Abdul Rasoul had 
been in prison many months when he 
wrote the document, and that people 
who are imprisoned and who suffer 
keenly will do almost anything to secure 
release. [ certainly hope my hon. Friend 
will press his Motion to a Division. It 
ought to be pressed to a Division if this 
were only a case involving the liberty of 
this poor man. I agree with what was 
once said by a great countryman of my 
own—Edmund Burke—with reference 
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to India; he said he hoped the time 
would come when the personal liberty of 
the subject would be as respected and 
as secure in the heart of our Indian 
Possessions as it was in the Strand in 
the City of London. We govern the 
people of India and impose on them 
burdens that we have not ourselves. 
Mr. Bright once said that the Govern- 
ment of India was a pure despotism. 
Do we work that despotism for the good 
of the natives or for our own gain ? 
Her Majesty’s Government have tried 
for four months to suppress this case, 
and therefore it is, I trust, my hon. 
Friend will go to a Division. I know 
very well he will be abused to-morrow 
morning in the Tory papers ; but he will 
have this satisfaction, that what he has 
said and what I have said will be read 
by those by whom we most wish it to 
be read, namely, by the native popula- 
tions of India. 

*(6.3.) Mx. W. McARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell): Had time permitted, 
I should have found it necessary to differ 
very widely indeed from the hon. Gentle- 
who has just sat down, but I want to 
make a few remarks with reference to 
what fell from the Under Secretary of 
State for India. We are not used to 
hearing from him flowers of rhetoric, but 
are accustomed to the more solid fodder 
he is in the habit of giving us in reply to 
questions and Motions. I am bound to 
say, I think that on the whole the 
Under Secretary made out a fairly 
reasonable case, except in one particular 
to which I wish to address my observa- 
tions. I have always been one of those 
people who, having seen something of 
native races, appreciate the great diffi- 
culty English people have in dealing 
with them ; and I think if there is any- 
thing about which this House ought to 
be most careful, it is in passing votes of 
indiscriminate censure against the action 
of Englishmen who very often do 
their duty under circumstances of very 
great difficulty. As I say, I do not 
altogether sympathise with the speech 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. Mac Neill) after 
the speech of the Under Secretary ; but 
I think a great deal of harm is done 
abroad, and very wrong impression 
often conveyed of Englishmen in autho- 
rity abroad, by the kind of defence their 
action receives’ in this House from 
responsible Ministers. I do not say 
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whether this man was right, or 
wrong. I do not intend to argue 
whether the Regulations are right, or 
wrong. I am inclined to think they 
are right. I think it is 

to make this kind of Regulations in 
India. But it is unfortunate that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have 
chaffed my hon. Friend the Member 
for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) because 
he called attention to the case of a 
native in India who he thought had 
been unfairly treated. If there is any- 
thing which can excuse a Motion for the 
Adjournment of the House it is surely 
the case of some supposed injustice to a 
native subject of the Queen, because 
what does our great Empire abroad rest 
upon? No one will say we can main- 
tain our Empire simply by the number 
of soldiers we have got. We maintain 
it in India, as we maintain it elsewhere, 
because this country has always been 
able to convince coloured races that in 
the main our rule is a fair and just rule, 
and that as far as the English people can . 
provide, and as far as the House of 
Commons can provide, every native, 
wherever he lives, will get as fair treat- 
ment from English officials as he would 
if he were an Englishman. But if you 
are going to scoff at everybody who calls 
attention to a case of injustice, if you 
are going to protest against giving the 
House of Commons any information on 
these subjects, it seems to me you are 
going the best way to convince every 
native in India and throughout the 
world that you have got something to 
conceal and that you are afraid to explain. 
I put it to the Under Secretary whether 
he would not have saved a great deal of 
time by giving us a frank and straight- 

forward answer when he was first asked 
for the information? I assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that there is no desire 

on the part of hon. Members who put 

questions on Indian and colonial matters 

to be'regarded as opposed to him. 

We ask questions because we are anxious 

for information, and I do not think it 

ought to be thought we ask them for 

the purpose of damaging the Govern- 

ment, or of making Party capital.._ In- 

dian and Colonial questions are not Party 

questions, and when we on this side in- 

terrogate the Under Secretary, we do not 

want flowers of rhetoric from him, but 

frank and plain answers. If he gives us 
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such answers he may rest assured we 
shall not make Party capital out of them, 
but these questions should be fully and 
fairly answered, so that we may feel 
satisfied that justice has been done. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNERA- 
TION) BILL (changed from “ ASSESS- 
MENT OF TAXES (REGULATION OF 
REMUNERATION BILL,.’’)—(No, 221.) 

THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

(6.10.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.)}: I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation of the 
great step forward which the passing of 
this Bill marks, because it puts an end 
to the whole system of poundage in the 
collection of Income Tax. I thank the 
Government very sincerely for having 
fulfilled their pledge to carry this great 
reform. Under this Bill neither asses- 
sors of Income Tax, collectors, nor clerks 
will be financially interested in the 
amount they collect or in the assess- 
ments they arrange. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
*(6.16.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : Before proceeding to concludethe 
remarks which I commenced on Tuesday, 
I desire tobe permitted to call attention to 
one fact, and that is that I was unable to 
finish my speech on Tuesday evening 
solely owing to the obstruction of the Go- 
vernment and the young lions of the Tory 
Party. It will be in the recollection of 
the Committee that a great dealof time 
was wasted in consequence of the refusal 
of the Government to afford information 
on the most essential and fundamental 
points. The arithmetic of the Govern- 
Mr. W. McArthur 
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ment is all wrong, and they now know 
it. They consequently wish to avoid 
discussion, trusting implicitly to the 
mechanical majority which they usually 
keep at hand in the pellucid atmo- 
sphere of the smoking room. I 
only wish they would keep it thero, 
and not bring it into the House of Com- 
mons to disturb the calm deliberations of 
hon. Members. The Amendment is to 
strike out certain words with the view 
of preventing the general assets of the 
taxpayers of this country from being 
pledged to secure the Land Stock. I 
have already pointed out to the Com- 
mittee that the proposal in this Bill, 
namely, that the purchase price shall be 
a capitalisation of the gross rent of the 
holdings, and that the instalment pay- 
able shall be a fixed one for 49 years, 
must reduce the tenant purchasers to 
bankruptcy, but the Government, in spite 
of the recommendation of theirown Royal 
Commission which sat in 1887, and 
which recommended that judicial rents 
should be revisable every five years, 
now recommend that rents should not 
be revisable for 49 years. The Return, 
which on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the Rushcliffe Division (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) has been issued with regard 
to the operations under the Ashbourne 
Acts, shows that aconsiderable num- 
ber of tenants have defaulted already. 
I find that one poor man was made to 
buy at as much as 38 years’ purchase, 
another at 37} years, and soon. I will 
not go into the details of the Return, 
but simply remind the Committee that 
the average price of purchase was 25 
years. Whatdoes this mean? It means 
simply that the instalment to be 
paid to the State on the extortionate 
sale price is as high as the Poor 
Law valuation. That will not be 
denied. These tenants who are now 
defaulting, and whose instalments are 
being “paid by the British taxpayer, 
have defaulted because their instalments 
instead of being reduced from £100 to 
£68, which the right hon. Gentleman 
assured us was the scheme of his 
Bill 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I never said anything of the kind. 
*Mr. KEAY: I am surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman dispute it. 
He certainly took a supposititious 
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average of 17 years’ purchase, but that 
is exactly where my point comes in. I 
say that when I ‘take an average of the 
actual cases of default under the Ash- 
bourne Acts, the average turns out to 
be, not 17 years, but 25 years’ purchase. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that look- 
ing to the general average of 17 years’ 
purchase at which the tenants would 
get their land, the result would be that 
the tenants who paid £100 now as 
rent would pay £68 of normal an- 
nuity under the Bill. I hope I have 
convinced the right hon. Gentleman that 
I am right, and he is wrong, in regard 
to the words he used on 24th March of 
last year. There is not a single clause 
in this Bill that is of a character to 
check or prevent the indefinite enlarge- 
ment of this evil of the systematic 
over-valuation of hoidings, and the con- 
sequent bankruptcy of the tenants. That 
I hold to be a most urgent reason why 
the risk of the British taxpayer should 
be eliminated from this Bill. More- 
over, the Consolidated Fund is brought 
in for the purpose of making a “ tem- 
porary advance.” I held that in the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill the idea of a temporary advance is 
perfectly illusory, impossible, and absurd. 
I am prepared, in the face of the right 
hon. Gentleman and of the Committee, 
to prove that fact by the hardest possible 
arithmetic. We must consider what the 
word “‘temporary” means, and I would 
urge gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
to analyse it and tell us what it means. 
I endeavoured in February last to ascer- 
tain this by a certain question ad- 
dressed to the Government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his reply 
to me laid great stress on the alleged 
temporary character of the advance ; so 
much so, indeed, that he told me I had 
“suppressed the fact” of its temporary 
character, and had by so doing sup- 
pressed a material fact. He said that 
the Consolidated Fund would be “at 
once recouped” from the Guarantee 
Fund. Now, I say that this is an 
arithmetical impossibility. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the instance of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) promised 
a Return showing the working of the 
Sinking Fund as connected with the 
Guarantee Fund, and I have that Return 
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here. He first made it for 10 years 
only, but very kindly, at our suggestion, 
he extended it to 30 years. Iam sorry 
to say, however, that he positively 
declined to extend it to the whole 49 
years, although I represented to him 
that the fresh advances to be made 
increased between the 30th and the 
49th year immensely more than 
between the Ist and 30th year. 
I have, however, made a Return for 
the 49 years myself. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it would be very costly 
to produce such a Return, but I had it 
made by a clerk at an expenditure of 
about £2. The right hon. Gentleman 
shows, however, on page 4 of his own 
Return, that at the end of the 30th 
year there will be due from the tenant 
urchasers instalments amounting to 
£1,845,000. Butthe whole of the Guaran- 
tee Fund of the right hon. Gentleman 
has a fixed annual income for 49 years of, 
in round numbers, £1,200,000. The 
matter is one, therefore, of simple sub- 
traction: you have only to subtract 
£1,200,000 from £1,845,000, and the re- 
sult is a deficit of £645,000 arising in the 
30th year alone, which deficit the Consoli- 
dated Fund has got to pay, The right 
hon. Gentleman has asserted that the 
Guarantee Fund covers all the risk, and 
that these advances from the Consoli- 
dated Fund are to be merely temporary. 
But assuming that he can get in 
the whole of the £1,200,000, that is, both 
the cash portion and the contingent 
portion of the Guarantee Fund, a so- 
called temporary advance will have to be 
made from the Consolidated Fund of 
£645,000 on that year’s operations, and 
each year the deficit thus made up will be 
added to. I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to solve this arithmetical 
puzzle arising out of his own Bill. I say 
the Government are declaring that they 
are going to do impossibilities. I will 
take the figures a step further. In the 
40th year, supposing repudiation does 
not take’place till then, the deficit will 
have risen from £645,000 to £1,055,000 
on that 40th year’s transactions alone, 
and thus the Consolidated Fund willhave 
to goon increasing its advances year by 
year until at the end of the 49th year the 
sum owing to it will be something like 
£10,000,000 sterling, or even double 
that amount, if the re-lending is still 
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continued. I hope I have made my- 
self clear to the right hon. Gentleman. 
As he cannot make up these vast yearly 
deficits out of the current year’s income 
of the Guarantee Fund the deficit in 
the Consolidated Fund will necessarily 
increase year by year, instead of 
being temporary and _ reducible, as 
asserted by this clause. I ventured the 
other night to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman was disregarding the old 
saying that it was impossible to put a 
quart of water into a pint pot, but the 
Government hydraulic machinery is so 
powerful that he has apparently suc- 
ceeded in getting it in, and now, in this 
clause, he is preparing to take it outagain. 
There is only one remark to be made 
with regard to this network of securities, 
and that is that it is a network in 
the sense that a net holds no water. 
But another, and in fact the crowning, 
monstrosity of this enormous finanical 
scheme is exposed by my Amendment, 
for the words which I propose to leave 
out must be read alongside of Clause 6, 
Subsection 3. I think the effect of so 
reading them will surprise the Com- 
mittee very much, and I think it would 
have surprised the right hon. Gentle- 
man had I not already taken so much 
trouble to educate him. The advances 
which are to be made from the Consoli- 
dated Fund are necessary: to pay up all 
the different Sinking Funds as well as to 
pay the dividendsto the public. Supposing 
that the tenants have, through famine or 
repudiation, committed default, and the 
Consolidated Fund has had at the end of 
the 40th year to provide a sum of 
£1,055,000, the Bill provides that while 
the British taxpayer is to go on year 
after year meeting the deficits and 
swelling the Sinking Funds with new 
British money, this new money is to be 
re-lent in the same way to another set of 
rotten landlords and rotten tenants 
year by year. I am glad to see the 
right hon. Gentleman is able to laugh 
at this. I asked a plain question on 
the subject and got a_ straightfor- 
ward, honest answer. I asked if it 
were true that the new moneys thus 
forced from the British taxpayer were to 
be re-lent, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 5th February admitted 
that it was so, but qualified the answer 
by what? By the astounding statement 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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that it would always be optional to and 
not compulsory on the Treasury to sanc- 
tion these additional advances of the 
resources of the British nation. It actu- 
ally comes to this, therefore, that the 
House of Commons is asked to resign to 
the Treasury its duty of looking after 
the public money. 1 decline to be a 
party to any such breach of trust. And 
I believe that no one in this House 
would dare to face his constituents 
on such an issue. We know that all 
this is painful to the Chief Secretary to 
listen to, because he has not got his 
young lions here to interrupt me, and 
my task of explaining the Amendment 
has consequently been made so much the 
easier. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will give me a fair hearing and 
will keep his young lions ,in order, I 
will promise to occupy as little time 
as possible in discussing this Bill. 
I think that even he will admit that this 
is a grave matter. As all reply has 
been deliberately withheld up to this time, 
I shall, in order to secure an answer on the 
present occasion, conclude with these four 
pointed questions to the Chief Secretary. 
(1) Is there any precedent for purchas- 
ing a fixed property at a price based on 
capitalising the gross instead of the net 
annual income, and can any such pur- 
chase be a safe transaction to be guaran- 
teed by the State? (2) Have not 
the defaulters under the Ashbourne 
Acts, by paying an average of 25 
years’ purchase, now saddled them- 
selves with instalments to the State 
about 20 per cent. higher than they 
would have paid of judicial rent to 
their landlord if they had not bought at 
all, but instead of buying had gone into 
the Land Court? Hon. Members opposite 
may laugh at that, but the right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that the thesison 
which he has all along defended his Bill 
is that the tenants will not fail to pay 
because they are getting £100 of rent 
lowered down to £68 of annuity. But 
Returns show that the defaulting 
tenants have been made to pay as annuity 
to the State £100 ; whereas, if they had 
gone into the Land: Court and got 
judicial rents fixed, they would only have 
had to pay £80. My third question is: 
How will the £645,000, which is the 





right hon. Gentleman’s admitted deficit 
arising on the transactions of the 
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30th year, be “at once recouped ? ” 
(4) Is it not the fact that, under this 
clause, read with Clause 6, Sub-section 3, 
the Bill provides for a continued further 
advance going on equivalent to the 
capital of the Sinking Funds, even if 
these Sinking Funds are filled up year 
by year entirely by yearly drafts on the 
Consolidated Fund to pay the default ? 


Amendment proposed, in e 1, 
line 26, to leave out from the word 
“paid,” to the word “out,” in e 2, 
line 1.—(Mr. Keay.) i 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘as a temporary advance out’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


(6.49.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Committee have just heard from the hon. 
Member a recapitulation of a speech 
made before, garnished with a large 
number of abusive comments on the 
Government for not having dealt with 
the speech on a previous occasion. The 
hon. Member, who is not a very old 
Member of this House, must be aware 
that undoubtedly it is the duty of the 
Government to lay before the Committee 
arguments in support of their Bill, but 
it is not their.duty to take seriatim 
every point, good, bad, or indifferent— 
and the hon. Member's points are usually 
bad or indifferent—and to waste time 
discussing at length, not the case itself, 
but certain aspects of it which the hon. 
Member who made the speech thinks are 
adequate to the merit of his own per- 
formance. The Amendment, with regard 
to which it has pleased the hon. Member 
to read the .Government a_ lecture, 
alleges want of security to the British 
taxpayer. That question was discussed 
on the First Reading of the Bill last 
year, on the Second Reading also, on the 
introduction of the Bill this year, and on 
an Amendment brought forward earlier 
in this Committee. If any point has 
been thoroughly threshed out from 
beginning to end it has been this. 
Everything that can be said on the point 
has been said; and, therefore, I do not 
think it necessary to go into the 
character of the security again. I may, 
however, point out one or two of the 
grosser fallacies into which the hon. 
Member appears to have fallen. In the 
first place, the hon. Member says it is 
impossible that a proper price should be 
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given for holdings estimated on a gross 
and not a net rental. The business of 
the Land Commissioners is to see that the 
price does not exceed the fair amount 
which the tenant may properly give for 
the holding, and it does not in the least 
matter whether they calculate on the 
gross rent or on the net rent. They 
cannot be compelled to adopt as the basis 
of their calculations the net rental as 
defined by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian in the Bill of 1886. The 
hon. Member has brought up an ancient 
mare’s nest which troubled him much 
last year. He seems to think that 
directly repayments begin the solvency 
of the Guarantee Fund will be im- 
perilled. This cannot be so. In pro- 
portion as the loans are paid they are 
let out again, and the original security is 
not impaired. I do not think the hon. 
Member raised any other point which it 
is worth while troubling the House 
with. 

*Mr. KEAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not said how the £645,000 is 
to be recouped. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member will reflect — if the security 
provided for the £30,000,000 is suffi- 
cient, it will be equally good for the 
advances to be made accordingly as the 
original loan is repaid. The question 
whether or not it should be a continuous 
operation does not arise under this 
clause. LIhope I have satisfied the hon. 
Member. 

*Mr. KEAY: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Atany rate, I 
have given him the best information in 
my power. No doubt it is my own 
stupidity which is responsible, if he does 
not understand the explanation. 

(6.56.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): There was one incidental 
remark made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man which I considered to be surprising 
in its character. If the right hon. 
Gentleman has said one thing more often 
than another in the course of the present 
Parliament in connection with land 
purchase it is that the Land Commis- 
sioners are to regard nothing but 
security. But now the right hon. 
Gentleman says it is the duty and the 
business of the Commissioners to see 
— a fair price or value is given for the 
and. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I meant 
was this: The hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs says that as the holdings 
in Ireland are sold at the gross rent this 
is a method always leading to a high 
price. I replied to the hon. Member 
that this would not be the case, because 
it would be the business of the Commis- 
sioners to see that the security was 
ample. My speech must be taken in 
connection with the speech I answered, 
and it has no other meaning. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman means security he—— 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The whole 
point of the Debate is in regard to 
security. 

Mr. ‘J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was the business 
of the Commissioners to see that a fair 
price or value was given. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should have 
said, to see that no excessive price or 
value was given. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But whether fair 
price or excessive price, it is one of 
the duties of the Commissioners to have 
regard to the price. He may have said 
it by inadvertence. I submit that it is 
a denial of the language used by the 
right hon. Gentleman during the course 
of the present Parliament. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may have 
used the phrase, but the duty of the 
Land Commissioners is this: They have 
to see that no more money is advanced 
on the holdings than it will properly 
bear. If I did not convey that meaning 
I regret it. I hope that I have now made 
it clear. 


*(6.59.) Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I shall support the Amend- 
ment, not merely on the grounds put for- 
ward by the Mover, buton the broad ground 
also that I object altogether to bleeding 
the British taxpayer in the last resort. 
The crux of the whole matter is the 
security offered by the British taxpayer. 
It is a tortuous and unintelligible Bill, 
and this peculiarity is particularly mani- 
fest in this clause. This liability of the 
British taxpayer is, I find, here expressed 
indirectly as it were, and I may say by 
surprise, in this apparently small pro- 
vision in regard to temporary advances. 
If, under certain circumstances, the Land 
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Purchase Account should be insufficient, 
then payments to the extent of the 
deficiency are to be made as a tempo 

advance from the Consolidated Fund 
and every such advance shall be repaid 
to the Consolidated Fund out of the 
Guarantee Fund as provided by this 
Act. I have searched the Bill through 
from beginning to end, and I cannot 
find in any other shape any arrangement 
in regard to these British advances, 
What I understand is that the British 
taxpayer is to make these temporary 
advances, and get the money back the 
best way he can. We are asked by 
this unobtrusive, innocent - looking 
clause to accept all the liability, and 
I think we are bound to take good 
care that we understand the effect of it 
and the enormous liability it brings upon 
the British taxpayer. It is a very serious 
clause. What does it mean? Two or 
three irremovable Commissioners are 
to have a statutory right to ladle 
out enormous sums from the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the benefit of Irish 
landlords and tenants. That is the 
meaning of the clause, and I think we 
should fully understand this before we 
pass it. I daresay these Land Com- 
missioners—Irishmen as they are—are 
very respectable men, but they are Irish- 
men ; and they would be very degenerate 
Irishmen if they did not ladle out this 
British money with a liberal hand when 
Parliament has entrusted them with 
this power under this innocent-looking 
clause. I confess I am rather anxious 
in my mind when I find the Bill does 
not meet with more resistance. Irish 
Members have accepted the Bill, and 
the only Amendments they will propose, 
so far as I can gather, are in the direc- 
tion of asking for more, of doing away 
with the faint and illusory Irish 
security the Bill contains, and throwing 
the whole of the risk upon the British 
taxpayer. I must say I hoped that this 
tremendous burden on the British tax- 
payer would have been vigorously re- 
sisted by the leaders of our Party. I 
was surprised and distressed when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Morley) got up just now 
to speak tc the Amendment to find 
that he only raised one partial point. I 
hoped he was going to denounce 
altogether this proposal to put this 
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enormous liability upon the British tax- 
payer, but unfortunately he has done 


nothing of the kind. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 
settled before. 

*Srr G. CAMPBELL: My right hon. 
Friend says it is settled, but I think he 
accepts that a great deal too easily. We 
are told of preliminary Resolutions that 
do not bind the House to anything, and 
I think this point is not yet settled ; it 
is to be settled by the clause at which 
we have arrived. I was in hopes that 
this portion of the Bill would have been 
vigorously resisted, but I find my right 
hon. Friend and other right hon. Gentle- 
men seem to be very easily satisfied 
with the belief that this question has been 
settled by a previous vote of the House 
and do not care to fight it vigorously, as 
I hoped and expected they would. But 
while I find so little resistance on the 
part of our leaders, I cannot help having 
some faint suspicion that they think that 
the passing of this Bill may in the future 
make their course easier ; and leading u 
to their proposals in 1886, which the 
constituencies so strenuously resisted, 
Tam inclined to think that if £30,000,000 
or £40,000,000 are added to the Ash- 
bourne Act, wemay find that £50,000,000 
or £60,000,000 will have gone for the 
benefit of the landlord party ; and that 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) returns to power, as we hope 
he will, and comes to deal with the pro- 
blem of Home Rule, perhaps we may 
find in the Home Rule Bill some inno- 
cent little clause enabling the remain- 
ing Irish landlords to claim the same 
privileges already given to many of 
them under the Ashbourne Act and by 
the Bill now before us. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is travelling very far beyond the imme- 
diate Amendment before the Committee. 
I may also take the opportunity of point- 
ing out to the hon. Members for Kil- 
kenny and Cavan that their Amendments, 
which are for the omission of the same 
words, should be discussed at the same 
time as this. 


*Sm G. CAMPBELL: The Amend- 
ment before us is to omit the words 
which authorise these tempo: ad- 
vances out of the Consolidated Fund in 


It. has been 
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case of any deficiency in the payment of 
these loans, and in that view I venture 
tosubmit that that is not a process which 
will really settle this land question as 
we were told it might be settled. The 
land question will always be with us. 
But we can do this by the Bill: enable 
landlords who do not like Home Rule in 
Ireland to sell their estates and clear 
out of the country. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Instead of address- 
ing himself to the Amendment, the hon. 
Member is discussing the principle of 
the Bill. 


*Stzr G. CAMPBELL: I really wish to 
confine myself to what seems to me to 
be the principle of the Bill, the burden 
laid upon the British taxpayer. I 
venture to think that is the backbone 
of the Bill contained in the clause we 
are now discussing. I am opposed to that 
burden. I am very much opposed to 
it, even while we retain the power of 
coercing Irish tenants to repay the ad- 
vances ; but I confess I am still more 
opposed to it in the view of a Home Rule 


P| system, under which we shall lose that 


power of coercion to compel payment. 
Iam not only opposed to the clause in 
the Bill which throws such an enormous 
burden upon the British taxpayer, but I 
am also uneasy in my mind because the 
proposal is not more vigorously resisted 
by our Front Bench, for I am afraid 
it might lead to the burden being in- 
creased when we come to the considera- 
tion of Home Rule, and the appropriation 
of £150,000,000 or £200,000,000 to the 
object of enabling Irish landlords to clear 
out of the country. 

(7.10.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
With reference to your ruling, Sir, as to 
the several Amendments, I submit to 
you that the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chance) comes in after the 
word ‘“as,” in the last line, and he 
moves the omission of words for the pur- 
pose of proposing the insertion of words 
having directly the contrary effect of 
those proposed by the hon. Member for 
Elgin, who wishes to discharge the Con- 
solidated Fund of all liability. My hon. 
Friend desires to place the liability, in 
case of deficiency, on the Consolidated 
Fund. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: It is quite true 


‘that the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
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wished to insert words after “as,” but 
that insertion in that line would make 
nonsense of the clause. It is associated 
with words in asubsequent Amendment, 
but his proposal to strike out the words 
in reference to the temporary advance is 
the same as that of the hon. Member for 
Cavan. Although the proposals after the 
striking out are opposite in their sense, 
the Debate must take place on the pro- 
posal to strike out the words. 

(7.11.). Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 
S.): I must have made a mistake in the 
form of my Amendment. It was not 


intended to strike out the word “as,” 
but, adopting that, to go on with the 
words I propose. I submit that my 
Amendment has a totally different 
object, and I would suggest that, as a 
matter of form, the question should be 
the retention of the word “as.” 


Tae CHAIRMAN: It is not at all 
nece The real point is whether 
the words ‘temporary advance ” should 
be inserted, and whether the advance 
should be temporary or perpetual. The 
question of omission must be the sub- 
ject of our Debate. 

*(7.12.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
The object of my Amendment is not, as 
that of the hon. Member for Elgin, to 

revent any advance from the Con- 
solidated Fund, but to substitute a per- 
manent contribution for a temporary 
advance. My object is to prevent any 
contribution being made from Irish 
local resources. There is a difficulty 
which arises owing to the wording of 
the clause ; and though the Amendment 
might come in on the first line of the 
next page, if these words remain in the 
clause, it becomes nonsense, so that I am 
obliged first to move tke omission of 
these words. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): May I suggest to 
the hon. Member that he might attain 
his object by moving an Amendment to 
Clause 4? 

*Mr. KNOX: The right hon. Gentle- 
man mistakes the meaning of my Amend- 
ment. We object not merely to the 
contingent guarantee, but to all the 
local Irish guarantees ; and that is the 
point we want to raise. 

Mr. Courtney 








shall be made once and finally out of 
the Consolidated Fund; and that ig 
secured by leaving out the words “ tem. 
porary advance ;” and though the pro- 
positions move in divergent directions, 
they must be discussed on the omission 
of the same words. The hon. Member 
is now entitled to discuss his. 

(7.15.) Mr. CHANCE: I regret that 
it is necessary to debate two distinct pro- 
positions upon one Amendment, but 
it cannot be helped, and illustrates the 
great difficulty Members have in dealing 
with these matters of a highly technical 
character ; and the Bill is drawn in a 
manner that does not offer facilities for 
discussion, and really two sets of Mem- 
bers whose objects are completely differ- 
entare compelled to go into the same 
Lobby. My proposal is an exceedingly 
simple one ; but I am under the diffi- 
culty that, while my Motion is to insert 
certain words, the Committee are now 
only cognisant of the Motion for the 
omission of certain words with a wholly 
different object to mine. My proposal is 
an exceedingly simple one, and I would 
recommend the Government to consider 
carefully before rejecting it. The words 
I would propose would come in after the 
word “as,” and run as follows :— 

‘‘ That is to say, out of the gzarantee deposits 
in the first place provided, and if this should 
prove insufficient, then by a contribution from 
the Consolidated Fund.” 

The effect will be to provide that any de- 
ficiency which may arise shall be borne by 
the Consolidated Fund, and to strike away 
once for all the whole provision for local 
guarantees. That will leave the Bill 
precisely in the same position as the law 
stands under the Ashbourne Acts, with 
the one exception that, instead of ad- 
vances in cash, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will advance Two and Three- 
quarter per Cent. Stock. I want to 
know why the Government have de- 
parted from the Ashbourne Acts in this 
matter and proposed this system of 
checks. It was a Conservative Govern- 
ment which passed those Acts, and they 
always maintain that they are a success. 
The distinction which is now made is in 
favour of the State. The tenant under 
the Ashbourne Acts gets £100 in 
gold and pays back £100 in gold. But 
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Tar CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- _ 
ber wishes to provide that the payments 
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under this Bill he will not get £100 
worth of Stock, but only the value 
of £100 Stock in the open market, which 
may be 984 or 99. Therefore the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, if they pur- 
chase this Stock at anything under par, 
will gain by it. 

(7.20.) Cotorgn, NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): Iam glad the hon. Member seems 
to have come round to my view that the 
higher the Stock stands the better for 


the tenant. Now, the hon. Member for 
Elgin has proposed an Amendment 
which is extremly bad for the tenants, 
and the hon. Member for Kilkenny in- 
tends to support it. That is not very 
consistent with the argument of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, that any 
deficiency ought to be borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund. It appears to me that 
the hon. Member should have given 
notice of his Amendment before the hon. 
Member for Elgin. If an Amendment 
is bad I would vote against it, and I am, 
not prepared to vote for it because there 
is a good one which cannot be put. If 
the hon. Member for Cavan can move 
his Amendment later on in Committee 
or on the Report stage I shall be glad, 
though, I «think, it rather cuts at the 
whole machinery of the Bill, and some- 
thing else would have to be substituted. 


(7.31.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): The hon. Member is in the 
proverbial difficulty in this matter. He 
cannot be in two places at the same 
time—both in the “ Aye” Lobby and the 
“No” Lobby. I think it is the duty 
of all on this side of the House to recog- 
nise the great debt of gratitude we owe 
to the hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn 
(Mr. Keay). 1 thought at first the Bill 
was a bad Bill, but every time my hon. 
Friend gets up Iam more conclusively 
convinced that it is an execrable one. 
My hon. Friend has been a great deal 
in India, engaged in financial transac- 
tions there. He has had a great deal to 


do with the Hindoos. The Hindoos could 
not get the better of my hon. Friend, so 
that I can understand the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer giving up the attempt to answer 
the hon. Member as a bad job. : 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right honr.° 
Gentleman says “ hear, hear!” He gives 
it up. He says he cannot answer my 
hon. Friend. The right hon. Gentleman 
used a most extraordinary argument in 
reply to the able and exhaustive 
speech of my hon. Friend. He 
said that when a Minister pre- 
pared a Bill it was his business to lay 
down certain facts and not to reply to 
arguments made against them; and, 
therefore, he says he will not reply to 
the important facts and questions ad- 
dressed to him by:my hon. Friend. He 
went even further. When the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy was making a 
very valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site said “Divide.” Apparently the 
Government do not intend that this 
important and complicated Bill shall be 
discussed. When cogent arguments 
are urged against certain provisions of 
the measure the right hon. Gentleman 
calls “ Divide,” as much as to say, “I 
despise you so much that I am not going 
to argue with you.” That is not the 
way in which a Bill like this should be 
dealt with. One thing the right hon. 
Gentleman did say which shows me that 
my hon. Friend’s observations did have 
some effect upon him. Previously he 
has stated that the estimate is to be 
made on the net rental, but to-day, 
when the hon. Member insisted that it 
is on the gross rental, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that that was so. He 
contradicts himself. He says at one 
time that the thing is black and at 
another that it is white, just to suit the 
exigencies of his position. For my part 
I hold that the views of the hon. Member 
for Elgin are very sound, and if the hon. 
Member goes to a Division I shall sup- 
port him as a humble follower. I 
promise to do the same every time the 
hon. Member, who so thoroughly under- 
stands the Bill and whose views with 
regard to it are so sound, brings forward 
an Amendment. 


(7.36.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
must congratulate the hon. Member for 
Northampton on his new leader. The 


Committee, I think, are now in an awk- 
ward position, because those who wish 
to throw the loss caused by any possible 
default upon the Exchequer, and those 
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“who wish to throw it upon the locality 
concerned, are apparently going to vote 
in the same Lobby. I address myself to 
the Members of the first Party—those 
who wish to throw the default, if default 
there be, upon the Exchequer. The 
hon. Member for South Kilkenny asks 
why the Government have not adopted 
the provisions of the Ashbourne Acts in 
the present instance. There are two 
reasons why they have not done so. 
When the last Ashbourne Act was passed 
pledges of the most specific character 
were given by the Government that the 
£5,000,000 asked for should be the last 
£5,000,000 that the House would be 
asked to grant on the terms specified in 
the measure. Therefore, if the Govern- 
ment were to take the course sug- 
gested by the hon. Member they would 
violate their pledges. But there is a 
second reason. If hon. Members desire 
to have Land Purchase in Ireland they 
can only have it by assistance from 
the British Exchequer. The Member 
for Bradford told us that money 
borrowed on Irish security could not be 
borrowed for less than 5 per cent., and 
that being so an Exchequer guarantee 
is necessary. Well, it is impossible for 
the British Exchequer to give this 
additional loan of £30,000,000, except 
upon terms which will absolutely secure 
the public from loss. I beiieve that 
Ireland can and will pay, and that there 
will not be any serious conspiracy 
against the payment of the instalments ; 
but my own opinion upon the point is 
not in question. The fact which has to 
be faced is, that the British public will 
not pledge its security for the purchase 
of Irish land except upon terms that will 
safeguard it against loss. However 
much hon. Members opposite may desire 
to remove all risk from the shoulders of 
the local taxpayer, and to put it upon 
the shoulders of the British taxpayer, 
the idea does not come within the sphere 
of practical politics. The hon. Member 
put this dilemma tome. He said, “If 
the tenants do not pay it will be because 
the Land Purchase Commissioners have 
permitted too large a price to be given 
for the holdings.” Without going into 
controversial matter, I would say that 
the hon. Member must be aware that, 
rightly or wrongly, the British public are 
of opinion that there is such a thing 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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possible in Ireland as conspiracy against 
the payment of rent and annuities. That 
is possible, but not probable. 


Mr. CHANCE: The guarantee deposit 
would intervene to prevent loss, and all 
the Commissioners would have to do 
would be to make the guarantee large 
enough. You are deliberately throwing 
away the best security. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The guarantee 
deposit could not be made to cover the 
advance, unless you exact such terms 
from the landlord as would really prevent 
sales taking place. 

*(7.42.) Mr. KEAY: I think it is my 
duty to say a few words after the 
extraordinary statement we have heard 
from the other side, as to the four points 
referred to by me. I promise not to jump 
upon the Chief Secretary now that he is 
down, and he is undoubtedly “down” 
now that these financial matters are 


being discussed. Ido not intend to be 


hard on him. I must, however, say this, 
that it is too bad for the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he feels himself in 
utter despair and confusion, to avail him- 


self of the absurd and ancient doctrine - 


which was written on a brief, “No 
defence ; abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 
I do not say he was positively offensive, 
but he was on the verge of it. He 
certainly went much nearer to it than I 
have ever done with regard to him. 


Speaking of my four points, he said, © 


“The hon. Member’s points are usually 
bad points.” Now, when the right hon. 
Gentleman is laboriously engaged in 
admitting that he cannot reply, it is too 
absurd for him to abuse my points. If 
the right hon. Gentlemen finds it im- 
possible to reply, the inference is that 
the points are good points. I may 
not be able as efficiently to support 
the prominent position I have been re- 
luctantly compelled to assume in regard 
to the financial part of this Bill as I 
should like; but I think it will be 
admitted, even by hon. Members oppo- 
site, that it is absurd to call my points 
bad points, and to refer to them as 
“what the hon. Member is pleased to 
call points.” The right hon. Gentleman 
has been guilty of an erroneous state- 
ment in addition to many omissions. 
He has said that the point as to the 
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insolvency of the Guarantee Fund, and 
the certainty of danger to the Consoli- 
dated Fund was threshed out in the 
Debates on the first and Second Reading 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. [Cries of “Divide !”] 
I, and I only, attempted to raise the 
question on the Second Reading, 
knowing that the guarantee portion of 
the measure was rotten. And whata 
reception I got! The Under Secretary 
for India came and sat opposite, below 
the Gangway, and positively jeered, 
hoping thereby to discourage me from 
touching this raw spot. Moreover, I 
myself was unable to prosecute the 
argument owing to an error of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, who 
omitted to tell us that the Ashbourne 
Act moneys had been taken out of this 
Bill. Later on I obtained the proper 
figures, and on the main question of 
the Second Reading I endeavoured 
to put my case before the House, but 
was closured. [Cries of “ Divide !”] The 
right hon. Gentleman did me the honour 
to say he despaired of getting the real 
arithmetical facts of the case into my 
head. Well, Ido not despair of being 
able to get the arithmetical facts of the 
case into the head of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. [Renewed cries of “ Divide !”] 
I will tell him where the cruz lies. The 
Bill is so complex, that the financial part 
of it is asort of Frankenstein to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The point he 
does not understand is this—and if he 
gets up the fact it will save him hours 
in Committee. He truly says that the 
amount of the first loans will be 
£30,000,000, that there will be a partial 
repayment, and that the money repaid 
will be re-lent, but he utterly forgets 
that with every re-lending there will be 
an increase of the aggregate annual 
amount of the instalments due from 
the tenant purchasers. He must re- 
member that in connection with the 
£30,000,000 there is only one Sinking 
Fund, and that in connection with every 
annual advance there will have to be 
anotner Sinking Fund, all the payments 
to which will have to come out of the 
Consolidated Fund in case of default. 
Does he not see that if you have 49 
Sinking Funds all running parallel to 
each other, all having run for different 
terms of years, and all demanding that 
VOL. CCCLII. [ramp szpigs.] 
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their annual 1 per cent. should be paid 
into them, it must take morg money to 
fill them up than it would take to fill up 
the one original Sinking Fund only ? 


*(7.53.) Mr. KNOX: It will be ad- 
mitted that this matter has not been 
dealt with from the Irish point of view 


at inordinate length; and that we are 
within our rights in asking the House to 
bear with us while we continue the dis- 
cussion from that point of view. We 
have no spmpathy with the attitude of 
the hon. Member for Elgin on this sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
spoke of us as “Irish” in a tone of un- 
utterable contempt. The word “ Irish” 
seemed to convey to his mind the 
same meaning as the word “ jobbery.” 
He said the Commissioners would 
be Irishmen, meaning that they might 
be expected to job away the public 
money. Well, I must protest against 
that treatment of Irishmen. I would 
remind the hon. Member for Elgin and 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy of a 
story told of Dr. Johnson. It is said 
that he was once discussing with an 
Irishman the question of the Union, and 
he said to the Irishman— * 

* Do not unite with us. If we unite with 
you it will be to rob you. We should have 
robbed Scotland if she had had anything to 
take.” 

I consider that Dr. Johnson’s prophecy 
has come true. The Union has been 
brought about, and we have been robbed 
in consequence, and now we want to get 
back a little of that which has been 
stolen from us. I donot find Irish Mem- 
bers continually making protests when 
money is proposed to be spent on Scot- 
land; but Scotch Members are con- 
tinually raising such protests when it is 
proposed to give money to Ireland. They 
protest against the principle of the Bill, 
although some of them have had the 
frankness todeclare that if it were pro- 
posed to apply it to Scotland they would 
not oppose it. If hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway take up an attitude 
thoroughly and deliberately selfish we 
can understand it; but we cannot under- 
stand the point of view of hon. Gentle- 
men who rise to protest against the use 
of the Imperial guarantee in the Bill 
while they never raise any protest 
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guarantee in case of their own improve- 
ments. I did not know whether the 
House is @vare that the principle of Im- 
perial guarantee in the case of English 
allotments was allowed to go through 
the House without protest from these 
Benches. The Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners have the right to lend money 
for the purpose of providing allotments 
in villages in England—that is to say 
use Imperial credit. Ireland, as well as 
England, is to provide allotments for the 
English agricultural labourers. Well, 
no Irish Member rose to protest against 
that, and we do ask that if hon. Gentle- 
men object to the use of Imperial credit 
in the manner set forth in the Bill they 
should, at least, spare us insult at the 
same time. I support the Amendment 
from the Irish point of view, and protest 
against the local guarantees which the 
Government have devised. Our position 
on this point is clear. We candidly 
admit that if we had Home Rule in Ire- 
land it would be neccessary for us to 
deal with the land question out 
of our own resources. But we 
protest against having these resources 
pledged for us while we are denied the 
right of self-government. The guarantees 
provided by the Government are des- 
cribed in some quarters as trumpery. 
It is supposed that they are of no real 
value. It is supposed that no real 
damage could be done to the Irish tax- 
payer. I believe the risk to the tax- 
payer has been greatly exaggerated by 
minimising the amount of the Irish 
security pledged by this Bill, and I 
believe there is great and imminent risk 
to the Irish cesspayer in the mortgaging 
of the rates, and I believe also that the 
great and imminent risk to the Irish 
cesspayer in the mortgaging of-the rates 
has likewise been greatly minimised, 
The Government propose, firstly, that 
certain cash sums usually paid to Ireland 
shall be mortgaged without in any way 
consulting the Local Authorities. 
The first of these is the Probate Duty 
Grant. The Probate Duty Grant 
consists of £5,000 paid annually to 
the Royal Dublin Society for in® 
proving the breed of horses, 
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rate. Last Session, in order to explain 
the Bill of that year, the Government 
published a Return showing the amount 
of the resources in each locality in Ire- 
land which are pledged by the Bill, 
Although those figures may not now be 
correct, owing to certain changes that 
have since been made, I may use them 
for the purposes of argument. I find 
that the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund amounts to £200,000 of Irish 
securities. J say it is a _ serious 
thing to. pledge [Irish securities 
to that amount without consulting 
tne Local Authorities, because they will 
need the money, and do already griev- 
ously need it in many cases. The 
Chief Secretary as President of the Irish 
Local Government Board is aware of 
the great difficulty experienced by the 
Local Authorities of the West of Ireland 
in making both ends meet, He knows 
that in certain cases, Vice-Guardians 
have had to be appointed because the 
Poor Law Guardians through no fault 
of theirs, had found that the Unions 
were practically insolvent. Of the sum 
I have mentioned more than half is 
county cess. There might have been 
some fairness in it had the poor rate only 
been charged, because the poor rate is 
paid partly by landlords and partly by 
tenants, whereas the county cess is paid 
only by the tenants. So that, while the 
landlord gets the major part of the bene- 
fit conferred by the Bill, the tenant has 
to find the greater part of the security. 
We, therefore, object to this part of the 
Bill, and we point out that the difficulties 
attending the collection of the county cess 
in certain contingencies do not apply to 
the cash guarantee, because in that ease the: 
money, if needed, will come directly from. 
the Probate Grant, and the Local 
Authorities will simply have to do with- 
out it, they not being in a position to 
resist. We are, however, somewhat 
reconciled to the contingent portion. of 


the guarantee, because we know that if 


an attempt were made to raise the money 
by county cess, at something like an 
extra 3s. in any Irish county, we could, 


® | without difficulty, organise such hostility | 
and|to that action, that the Government 


also about £200,000, excluding the’ would have to spend more in police and 
exempted cities, which is paid partly in| other military forces than the sum 


relief of the county cess and road 
rates, and partly in relief of the poor 
Mr. Knox : 


they might attempt to recover. We 


know we have enormous power in 
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our hands in that matter, and can insist 
that, in the end, the consent of the 
Trish people shall be given before the 
money is so taken; but as regards the 
cash portion of the guarantee, we have 
not the same securify. If the Bill is 
passed, we shall have no way of resist- 
ing the non-payment of these sums; 
they would simply be stopped. We say, 
therefore, that this provision ought not 
to be made, unless, as was proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, it was accompanied by 
some means of obtaining the assent of 
the Local Authorities. In introducing 
the Bill this year, the Chief Secretary 
suggested, as a possible way of getting 
the assent of the localities, that after 
the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund 
had been paid, the consent of the people 
might be asked before the contingent 
portion came to be paid. But we say 
that this is the wrong way about. We 
can resist payment of the contingent 
guarantee, and so in a rough and lawless 
way show that those resources can- 
not be mortgaged without our 
consent, but we cannot resist pay- 
ment of the cash guarantee. If 
the form of local assent is to be given 
at all, it ought to be given to the 
cash rather than to the contingent por- 
tion. We know the Government will 
not be content to leave the country with- 
out control over pauper lunatics, schools, 
and so forth, coming under the contingent 
branch; but the greater part of the 
cash portion may be cut off-indepen- 
dently of the Local Authorities. It may 
be said that these guarantees are more 
or less on paper only, and will not be 
called up. I admit if the administration 
of the Bill were to remain in the hands 
of the present Land Purchase Commis- 
sioners, and we were sure that Mr. 
McCarthy and Mr. Lynch would not die, 
and the Chief Secretary would not ap- 
point jobbers in their places, there would 
be very smail need for any of these 
guarantees. But this may not always be 
as itis, and if the Bill is jobbed it may 
hereafter be possible to force the tenants 
to agree to prices they will not be able 
to meet, whereby considerable charges 
may fall upon the guarantee; whether 
the charge falls on the cash or the con- 
tingent portion of the Guarantee Fund 
the effect will be very serious on the 
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Irish Local Authorities. The Govern- 
ment professes the intention to establish 
County Councils in Ireland. If these 
bodies are established it will be necessary 
for them to borrow money as has already 
been the case with the County Councils 
in England. What would be the posi- 
tion of the Irish County Councils when 
they go to the men they want to borrow 
money from ? Those'men would say ‘“‘ you 
need not come to us, the Government 
have pledged all your rates beforehand 
up to 3s. in the £1; you cannot come to 
us as you have no security to offer.” 
What I ask would be the position of the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners if 
this Bill were passed ? Could they say 
the security for their advances would be 
the same as it has hitherto been? Obvi- 
ously they could not if the Government 
mean these guarantees to be on the 
same footing as other guarantees in the 
case of the County Authorities, such for 
instance as those for the light railways. 
I venture to say it would be impossible 
for the Local Authorities to borrow 
money for any purpose whatever. There- 
fore if the Bill is passed in its present 
form, the Irish Local Authorities would 
be unable to improve the country or 
perform any of the duties as to Public 
Works which the Local Authorities per- 
form elsewhere. Why does the Govern- 
ment want these provisions? It admits 
that English credit is due to Ireland. 
England has maintained the nuisance of 
Irish landlordism, and it is only fair that 
England should pay thecost ofabating that 
nuisance. We know that the Government 
has to satisfy the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, and 
others who have made pledges on this 
subject. Hon. Members opposite have 
broken those pledges long ago, not to 
allow English credit to be pledged for 
the purpose of buying out Irish land- 
lords. Having broken them once, I ask 
them to honestly and frankly break them 
altogether. You admit that England 
owes a debt to Ireland in this matter. 
Why not alsoadmit that the Irish people 
have a right to demand that the whole 
working of Local Government in Ireland 
shall not be hampered by these guaran- 
tees to such an extent that if this Bill be 
carried in its present form it would be 
almost impossible, within the next half 
century, for the Irish Local Authorities 
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to perform those beneficial functions for 
the improvement of Ireland, which are 
performed by Local Authorities in this 


country ? 

*(8.20.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I am unable to 
vote for this Amendment. The 
House has been placed in some diffi- 
culty by the Amendment being sup- 
ported from two totally different points 
of view. In the first place, my hon. 


Friend the Member for Elgin has moved 
the omission of certain words and has 
raised a difficulty as to the process of 
re-lending under the Bill. I think 
he was treated well on that point 
by the Chief Secretary. But a better 
opportunity for discussing the re-lending 
process will be afforded when we come 
to a later clause. In the meantime, as 
I understand these particular words in 
the clause, they are for the purpose of 
carrying out the guarantee. Although 
Iam opposed to the whole scheme, I 
shall not be disposed to go into the same 
question again and again, whenever it 
is merely raised in a different form. The 
objects of the words proposed by the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny reduce 
the Bill to the exact form of the Ash- 
bourne Acts. So long as the sum 
involved was the comparatively small 
amount of £5,000,000 in the first Act, 
and £5,000,000 in the second, I thought 
it was very reasonable that the country 
should look to the holdings themselves 
and to the Landlords Guarantee Fund 
as sufficient security. But when so large 
a sum as £30,000,000 is involved, 
danger of a totally different character 
arises mainly from combinations, bad sea- 
sons, or other causes, against which it 
is only reasonable that you should 
have some other security. For my part, 
I do not think it is unreasonable that we 
should look for those securities frcm Ire- 
land, but I think those securities should 
be given with the consent of the Irish 
people. But that is a matter which had 
better be discussed on the Amendment 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Morley). 
If the Government refuse to make any 
concession in this direction, I for my 
part shall certainly vote against any 
additional securities being placed upon 
the Irish people, 
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(8.25.) Ms. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) : I regard the question of the 
Imperial tee differently from 
other hon. Members on this side of the 
House. I quite admit, on the Home 
Rule principle, with the Kingdom di- 
vided into three parts, each part should 
be made financially responsible. But 
when you approach the Bill from the 
Unionist point of view, then we regard 
the United Kingdom as a whole, and 
hold that if there be any risk under this 
Land Purchase scheme, then the loss, 
if there is to be any loss, should fall, 
not upon the 5,000,000 of Ireland, but 
upon the 36,000,000 of the United King- 
dom. So far as the Imperial Government 
is concerned, the object of this Bill is to 
bring peace to Ireland. With peace in 
Ireland, a less Constabulary Force will 
be required, and there will be a saving 
all round to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. It is all very well to speak 
of the responsibility of the British tax- 
payer and the British working man, but 
let it be known that if any loss should 
occur under this Bill, when it becomes 
law, not a single copper will fall on the 
the British working man. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will go to the upper 
classes, where the money is to be got. 
Why is the Government afraid to face 
the working classes? If their measure 
is a sound one—and surely it is a 
sound one— let them go to the working 
classes and tell them that it will effect 
a saving in Imperial charges, and that 
no loss can occur to them. The very 
fact that some of these Irish tenants 
would be too poor to pay their instal- 
ments, is a reason why these guarantees 
should not be placed upon them. I look 
upon this question from an Imperial 
point of view, regarding Ireland as part 
of the United Kingdom. (8.30.) 

(9.2.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 


bers were not present ; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


(9.5.) The Committee divided :—.Ayes 
113 ; Noes 81.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 

(9.15.) Mr. SEXTON: The Com- 
mittee are already familiar with the 
arguments on which we found our 


claim that this liability should be finally 
borne by the Imperial Consolidated 
Fund, and should not fall on what we 
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consider to be properly. the funds of 
Ireland. I am anxious that the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle should have 
an immediate opportunity of moving the 
important Amendment that stands in his 
name; and, therefore, I will content 
myself by simply moving my Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, in 2, line 
1, to leave out from the word “ of,” to 
the end of the Clause, and add the words 
“ moneys to be provided by Parliament.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*(9.16.) Mr. MAHONY . (Meath, N.): 
I take this opportunity, as being the 
more convenient one, to object aito- 
gether against Irish securities being used 
in this matter. The adoption of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle might modify 
the objection to the use of Irish 
securities, but it would not do away 
with the great objection. The great 
objection is that the Irish people whom 
it is proposed to tax will have no control 
over the administration of the money 
advanced. The Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. would only give 
the people the right of saying once for 
all whether they would allow the Pur- 
chase Act to be put in operation ina 
certain county or not, and if they 
decided in the affirmative they would 
have no control over the working of the 
Act. My object is not in any way to 
delay the progress of this Bill. The 
position I take up now is different to 
that I took up a year ago. Things have 
happened since then that have modified 
my views regarding land purchase. We 
have row to choose between two evils. 
We may not like the Government Bill— 
we may not think it a Bill that Ireland 
is entitled to; but what are we to 
expect from the Front Opposition Bench 
or the Liberal Party in to land 
purchase in Ireland? It is: perfectly 


-well known there are divided counsels in 
-the Liberal Party on the subject of 


land purchase, and, therefore, we may 
find ourselves bound to accept a Bill such 
as this though we may not think it is. as 
good. as it ought to’ be. We may be 
told that in objecting to the use of the 
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Irish securities in any form, we are not 
consistent. It is true the seyret es J 
raised no objection to the use of the Iri 

securities in 1886, but then the Bill of 
1886 was a very different one to the 
present Bill. That Bill proposed to 
settle the Irish land question ; this Bill 
does not propose to do anything of the 
kind. In addition to that, in 1886 
Ireland was prepared to make a sacrifice 
of her credit because she was getting 
the right to self-government. Neither 
of these two advantages are offered us 
under the present Bill. A very re- 
markable statement was made this 
evening by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was not within 
the range of practical politics for any 
Government at the present time to 
propose to advance British money for 
the purpose of buying out Irish land- 
lords without having adequate Irish 
securities. The Government have ex- 
hausted every means at their disposal to 
furnish Irish securities; they have 
furnished many securities which are 
unjust, and many which are absolutely 
absurd. But with all these securities, 
they cannot obtain more than will justify 
them inadvancing more than £30,000,000 
for the purchase of land in Ireland. If 
£30,000,000 will not settle the Irish land 
question, and it is not within the range 
of practical political politics to advance 
money for the purchase of land in Ireland 
without having Irish securities, what 
areyou going todo when the £30,000,000 
are exhausted? You intend to 
force us to pledge all our available 
securities not for a permanent settle- 
ment, not for a settlement to benefit the 
whole country. For a settlement that 
will only benefit one particular class in 
the country you are going to make the 
whole country pledge its security. That 
is unjust. -The whole country would 
have benefited by the financial arrange- 
ments under the Land Purchase Bill of 
1886. Noone will say that £30,000,000 
will buy out all the Irish landlords. One 
of the chief objections to the proposal of 
1886 was that it was only intended to 
provide  £50,000,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman who tests -nar on House 
characterised the pro as illusory, as a 
.very much larger sum would be required. 
If it was wrong to put £50,000,000 in 
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that Bill, surely it is far worse to put 
£30,000,000 in this Bill. I hope the 
Attorney General for Ireland will not 
tell me that as the money is repaid it 
will be loaned out again; and that, 
therefore, in process of time, when he 
and I and future generations of his and 
my family are in the grave—some 200 
or 300 years hence—the Irish land 
question will be settled. That will not 
be satisfactory. What I wish to particu- 
larly point out is that by insisting that 
Trish securities are necessary you are 
putting a block in the way of the settle- 
ment of the Irish land question, be- 
cause if Irish securities are necessary 
now they will be necessary in the future. 
You are going to exhaust them all now ; 
and if you cannot ask for an advance of 
British money in Ireland now without 
Irish securities, how can you have the 
face to ask for an advance at any future 
time? You are almost pledging your- 
selves against doing so. There is 
another reason why you should not 
introduce into the Bill these Irish 
securities; and that is that you are 
doing it without the consent of the Irish 
people. It is perfectly monstrous that you 
should take securities for the benefit of 
one particular class in Ireland and that 
against the will of the people, without 
their consent, you should pledge the 
securities which belong to the whole 
nation, and do it in order to protect the 
British Exchequer. The Irish land ques- 
tion is the heritage of bad government in 
Ireland ; itis the British Government 
whoare responsible for the present state 
of the land question, and it is the British 
Exchequer that ought to bear the 
responsibility. I have no doubt that on 
some platforms in this country this 
measure will be described as one of 
extraordinary generosity towards Ire- 
land. The measure displays the very 
reverse of generosity. It is drawn ina 
most niggardly spirit because you are 
taking from Local Authorities in Ireland 
every available security they have got. 
If you ever create them what will be the 
position of these Local Bodies ? What 
credit will they have at their disposal ? 
How will they raise money for their own 
purposes? If the Imperial Government 
are sincere in this matter they ought to 
be only too glad to run some small risk. 
The Irish question has been for a long 
Mr. Mahony 
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time a thorn in the side of the British 
Government, and Her Majesty’s present 
Government believe, or profess to believe, 
that it is going to be almost settled by 
the settlement of the land question in 
Ireland. Is that not worth risking the 
British credit for? By pledging Irish 
securities against the will of the Irish 
people you make that settlement more 
difficult, you deprive the Irish people of 
their securities, and you do this, giving 
the Local Authority no controlling power 
over the administration of the Act, or 
the amount of advances made for the 
interest of which these local funds are 
to be made responsible. More than this, 
you remove from the Land Commis- 
sioners, who are the body who have to 
sanction the amount of these advances, 
all responsibilities in regard to repay- 
ment—that is to say, no matter how 
great the mistakes they may make in 
ascertaining that there is proper security 
for the amount to be advanced, they 
have no danger or responsibility in the 
matter, because no matter how unfair, 
however much too large the amount 
advanced may be for the security offered 
there is the local security behind them 
to make good the losses. So you are 
going to set up in Ireland a body charged 
with most important functions and great 
responsibilities, and yet you are not 
going to attach to them the consequences 
of their action should they grossly err 
in the discharge of their functions. If 
they advance money on bad security no 
matter, the loss will be made good by 
people who have no voice in deciding 
whether the loan was a proper one or 
not. This is a monstrous principle to 
proceed upon, a principle in direct opposi- 
tion to that upon which, up to this, we 
have proceeded because, under the Ash- 
bourne Act, the first person who suffers 
if the Land Commissioners make an im- 
proper advance is the landlord when he 
has received too high a price for his 
land. But now the people whom you 
are going to make bear the loss are those 
who have no voice in, and who derive 
no benefit whatever from, the advances. 
This is a very serious change to make, 
and I think it would be time to ask 
the Irish people to pledge their local se- 
curities when you are prepared to give 
the Irish people some control over the 
money to be advanced, some control over 
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the machinery by which the Act is to be 
administered. You might then be fairly 
said to be in a position to ask for these 
pledges, but if the House is going to 
take upon itself the full responsibility of 
making the advances, then with Parlia- 
ment should the responsibility of the 
payment lie. 


(9.35.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): It 


length, because the question has been 
dealt with in a spirit of great clearness 
and cogency by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan. My own view is, 
that it is our duty to strenuously resist 
every effort to saddle this liability upon 
Trish local securities, and that to do so 
in this manner, without the consent of 
the locality amounts to an embezzlement 
of those local funds. We shall have 
more’ to say upon this point on the 
Amendment which is to be moved by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle, but 
still I think the reasonableness of this 
proposition ought to command a large 
measure of support. 


(9.36.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): It is not likely that the use of 
these guarantees will ever be required, 
they are not likely to be required at all, 
and so, I think, the Imperial Govern- 
ment might take the risk, if risk the 
Government think there is, though I do 
not believe that a halfpenny will ever 
have to be paid out of such guarantee. 
The local guarantee can well be dispensed 
with, it will only impede the working of 
the Act. 

(9.37.) Mr. CHANCE: I submit that 
it is a dishonest thing to attempt to 
seize local funds for the benefit of the 
landlords of Ireland. It is a novel 
principle that anyone should be com- 
pelled to become a surety against his 
will, and in my opinion a locality would 
not be under the slightest moral obliga- 
tion to repay any moneys which it might 
be called upon to pay under this pro- 
vision. The measure of the availability 
of the fund will be precisely the measure 
of the force by which you will be able 
to screw it out of the pockets of the 
Local Authorities. The effect will be that 
the Commissioners will have a larger 
margin to operate upon, and considering 
these Commissioners will have probably 
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landlord and tenant, it is to be expected 
the sale price of holdings will be much 
enhanced. We have no control over the 
Land Commissioners ; their salaries are 
paid from the Consolidated Fund, and 
they can snap their fingers at public 
opinion and local pressure. 


(9.45.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 160; Noes 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 136.) 


(9.54.) Mr. ¢. MORLEY: I think it 
is not too much to say we now approach 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary will doubtless himself call 
the most difficult and critical portion of 
the Bill. Those who think with me hold 
that there are many objections to this 
measure, but of those objections none are 
so capable of being widely and generally 
understood as the one I now put forward, 
namely, that for the benefit of a small 
number of Irish landlords, and for a 
larger number, but still a comparatively 
small number, of Irish agricultural 


| tenants, the Government are going to 


make whole Irish counties pledge a great 
and substantial portion of their local 
revenues to make good any default on 
the part of those casual and privileged 
tenants who avail themselves of the 
provisions of this Bill. Her Majesty’s 
Government insist upon forciby taking 
for the purposes of this measure funds 
which belong to the different Irish 
counties, without the counties themselves 
being consulted on the matter, and 
without their having choice or voice in 
transactions that may lead toan immense 
aggravation of the local burdens. The 
proposition that forms the foundation of 
my Amendment is that such a policy is 
contrary to equity, contrary to the practice 
of Parliament, and wholly inexpedient. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in introducing 
his first Bill on this subject, admitted all 
that I require for the purposes of support- 
ing my Amendment, because he declared 
that he was about to treat Ireland in a 
manner in which he knew that the House 
would not have allowed him to treat 
England. It is certain that if political 
troubles arise in Ireland there would be 
considerable default on the part of the 
Irish tenants who purchase their holdings 
under this Bill, and in that case what do 
the Government propose todo? In the 





very pronounced views on the subject of 


first place, they propose to impound that 
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part of the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund which consists of an annual £40,000 
which should in every financial year be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
of the Itish Probate Duty grant. If this 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund 
should be insufficient to meet the 
defaults of the tenants, then the Treasury 
is to stop the deficiency out of the con- 
tingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund, which consists of the Govern- 
ment grants to local purposes. Then 
comes the third and undoubtedly, 
the most formidable provision of all, 
under which the Lord Lieutenant is to 
order a levy to be made upon the county 
at large in which the default has taken 
place, through the Grand Jury. Upon 
this point I should like to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman which 
strikes me as being one of great impor- 
tance. It is this: The Government are 
going to bring in a Bill for local 
government in Ireland upon lines 
analogous to the Act which passed for 
the local government of this country, 
which, I presume, will create elec- 
tive, popular County Councils. Do 
they intend, when such County Councils 
are called into existence, that the Lord 
Lieutenant should order the County 
Councils in place of the Grand Juries to 
make this levy? What willyou have then? 
Yon will have the Lord Lieutenant giving 
an order for the levy, and you will have 
a popular elective body assenting or 
refusing to carry it out. That, especially, 
if the right hon. Gentleman’s views as to 
Irish national opinion are true, will place 
the Lord Lieutenant and the County 
Authority in a position of the greatest 
difficulty, and will lead to extreme con- 
fusion. 1 put this point to the Chief 
Secretary, and ask him for this informa- 
tion parenthetically—whether in his 
contemplation it will be for the Lord 
Lieutenant to order the County Council, 
as he is now going to order the Grand 
Jury, to levy the sum necessary to make 
good the default of the tenants? How- 
ever that may be it comes to this—that 
the Lord Lieutenant can order a levy to 
be made through a Grand Jury on the 
county so that the tenants whose land- 
lords decline tosell, and will not give to 
their tenants the boon conferred by this 
Bill, will not only have to patiently bear 
as they best can their own unfavourable, 
Mr. J. Morley 
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disadvantageous, and inferior ition. 
relatively to those whose landlords have: 
been willing to sell, but also to make 
good the default of people whose land- 
lords have been willing to confer this 
boon. I am perfectly sure that not only 
Ireland but England will agree that this. 
is an intolerable injustice and a strong 
provocation—I will go further and say 
a justifiable provocation—of disaffection 
to a Government which imposes so unjust 
a@ burden. The Chief Secretary, I must 
admit, agrees that this is the position as 
the Bill makes it, and that it is absolutely 
indefensible. The right hon. Gentleman 
regards it as being so indefensible that 
he now assents, as we understood from 
the speech introducing the Bill, to some- 
modification. [Mr. A. J. Batrour dis- 
sented.] Surely the right hon. Gentle. 
man has admitted the ‘necessity of, some 
modification in the proposals which are in 
the Bill. I take it that he did so when he 
talked of a plébiscite, though he said, 
“T declare that in my judgment I do 
not think it will be an improvement to 
my scheme as set forth in the Bill.” We 
wish to know, after the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman, what is the 
plan of local control which he is prepared 
to submit to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman led the House a certain way 
into his plan, and said that if we had any 


way of plébiscite to the ratepayers. He 
said we must put the matter of under- 
taking this liability and bearing this. 
obligation, “aye” or “no,” !to the rate- 
payers under the safety of the ballot, 
and so take their verdict upon it. Now 
what is the question to which the rate- 
payers are tosay “aye” or“no”? Are 
they to say “aye” or “no” to each in- 
dividual transaction between a landlord 
and a body of tenants? Is such a 
plébiscite to be taken from the whole 
body of ratepayers in a county on 
each transaction in which a landlord 
wishes to sell his estate and has come to 
terms with his tenants? That would 
be control in the real sense. I under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
utterances that he does not intend by 
this plan to take a plébiscite on individual 
transactions. That being so the right 
hon, Gentleman, in my opinion, rejected. 
popular control in what I should, have 
regarded as its most effective and -prac- 
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ticalshape. Ido not believe that popular 
control would be of any great value in 
the administration of this Act, unless 
the’ localities had some kind of 
voice in individual transactions. . The 
Chief Secretary gave as his reason for re- 
fusing this interpretation of popular 
control that it would never do to allow 
men who might, and probably would, 
themselves become buyers, to “ bear” the 
market and fix the price of the article. 
That may be a good argument, or a bad 
one; but if you force a man to become 
surety for the repayment of purchase 
money without consulting him at one 
stage or another as to the amount of 
that purchase money, without taking his 
judgment as to the price for which he 
is to be made bondsman, to call such a 
process popular control is, in my opinion, 
a sheer mockery. Now, what is the 
question which the Chief Secretary is 
going to submit to the “aye” or “no” 
of the ratepayers by his pldbiscite? It 
is, 1 understand—and he will correct me 
if I am wrong—to be taken on the 
plain question whether or not the rate- 
payers will assent to the mortgaging of 
the contingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund; do they agree to pledge their 
share in local taxation duties or local 
grants, or do they, not? Do they 
agree to make good by county levy the 
default of tenants whose landlords have 
conferred upon them this immense boon ? 
The Chief Secretary draws a distinction 
between the contingent portion of the 
Guarantee Fund and the cash portion of 
the Fund, which, in the opinion of the 
right hon, Members for Mid Lothian and 
West Birmingham, and in the opinion, I 
think, of all men who have given this 
question impartial consideration is abso- 
lutely untenable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admits that there is no logical 
distinction between the cash portion and 
the contingent portion. But he says 
there is a sentimental distinction. What 
isit? The right hon. Gentleman says 
that there is all the difference from, the 
point of view of sentiment between 


grants that the Irish community) have } 
been in the habit from time: immemorial |, 


of receiving, and grants which Parlia- 
ment has made to them within a very 
short, time past... I submit that this is 
one of the most ludicrous, I would even 
say childish, defences I have ever heard 
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Gentleman does not pretend to defend 
in logic. I will put it as the right hon. 
Gentleman does. In the Debate on the 
Second Reading of the Bill the Chief 
Secretary said— 

** You may say that both are the property of 
the locality. ey are contributions given to 
the locality by the free gift of the Legislature, 
and may be withdrawn at any moment. The 
claim ob the locality to those contributions is 
based only on the fact that other localities 
have the same.” 

I should have thought, for my part, that 
it would have been impossible to base a 
claim on anything much more likely to 
touch the sentiment of the community, 
than the fact that you are going to 
deprive them of control over a fund the 
full control of which is possessed by all 
other localities. This disputation as 
to the distinction between the cash 
and the contingent portion is not very 
ingenious, and is, I think, rather idle. If 
I understand rightly the veto of the 
country upon the contingent portion of 
the Guarantee Fund, it will have the 
effect of stopping purchase. The right 
hon. Gentleman admits as much as 
that. But I confess that I do not under- 
stand when this plébiscite on the contin- 
gent portion of the Guarantee Fund i 

going to be taken. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:. When the 
cash portion is exhausted. 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : Isit to be as soon as 
25 times the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund has been exhausted and advances 
have been made up to that amount? 
Will the ratepayers then decide? Very 
well; that was not expressed before, 
and I do not think it was so understood 
by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian ; but in any case it seems to me 
that it would be found an extremely in- 
adequate form of popular control. Be- 
cause—mark this—the whole of their 
cash portion has been taken, and there- 
fore a very considerable step has been 
‘made in the way of purchase and in 
-placing an imposition on the conntry at 
lowe without their consent having been 
pasked. Ido not think, therefore, that 
this plebiscite. proposal really meets the 
) foundation: of our objection. I would 
ask the-Chief Secretary to say how he pro- 
poses to arrange for his iscite— what 
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against his own judgment; he does not 
think it will be an improvement in the 
Bill, but he is prepared to propose it. 
{Mr. A. J. Batrourdissented.| I under- 
stand that if the Chief Secretary finds a 
distinct preponderance of opinion in 
favour of a plébiscite a clause will be 
introduced to provide for one; but, if 
not, it will be interesting to know what 
are the objections to it, because some of 
the voting upon this Amendment will 
depend upon the satisfaction with which 
the proposed plebiscite is received. The 
Chief Secretary has offered two objec- 
tions to popular control. First of all, he 
says that land purchase is a policy in 
which not merely Ireland but the whole 
Empire is concerned. I should have 
thought the answer to that perfectly 
simple. It was given before you took 
the Chair, Mr. Courtney, by the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow. The hon. Member asked, why 
should one part of the country—meaning 
the United Kingdom—be saddled with a 
burden for the sake of a measure which 
is conceived in the interests of the 
United Kingdom as a whole? The 
logic of that is unanswerable, and the 
Chief Secretary admits it. If we are 
going to embark on this land purchase 
for the benefit of the Empire as a whole, 
why should not the Empire run the risk ? 
‘The Chief Secretary boasts that he has 
taken great care to guard British credit 
against incurring any risk whatever ; he 
‘says that he is going to throw the whole 
risk of default in these transactions upon 
Irish localresources,although he says that 
the purposes and objects are not merely 
Irish. The right hon. Gentleman is a 
very acute dialectician, but I defy him to 
explain such a paradox as this. He 
‘says that “ Here is a boon given by the 
country at large to Ireland for the pur- 
pose of improving its social position ; do 
not let the Local Authorities interfere 
with that boon, but give it freely.” By 
all means prohibit the localities from 
interfering with the boon, but if you 
prohibit them from interfering you have 
no right to impose upon them the burden 
of the risk. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
“second objection to popular control is 
‘that the body intrusted with it might 
-use it for political objects. Agrarian 
discontent, he says, truly enough, at one 
vtime or another has been used for 
Mr. J. Morley 
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political objects, and he contends that if 
we introduce local control in this business 
we shall be intrusting the success of the 
land purchase policy to a body called 
the National League, which, he says, for 
its own purposes would stop the operation 
of the Act. That seems to me as hollow 
an objection as could possibly be taken. 
What does it prove? If the National 
League is strong enough, in American 
electioneering jargon, to “capture” the 
Local Authority, and to prevent the 
Local Authority from sanctioning a 
purchase, how can the right hon. Gentle- 
man dream it will not also be strong 
enough with the tenants to prevent them 
from entering into bargains with the 
landlords? If the National League is 
the master of the Local Authority, 
why should not its influence be 
strong enough to make it master 
of the tenants? Then if the Lord 
Lieutenant orders a levy to be made 
by the County Council, and if the 
National League were hostile to the 
Government policy, what chance would 
there be that the levy would be carried 
out? Another objection urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman is that the intro- 
duction of popular control by a Local 
Authority is absolutely impracticable 
and unworkable. I have never yet been 
able to understand the force of that 
objection. The right hon. Gentleman 
says you cannot introduce into this 
Bill provisions for constituting County 
Councils, and that if we are to wait 
until a County Councils Bill is passed, at 
the rate at which the House of Commons 
does its business, we shall have to wait 
at least for some months. Well, I hope 
it is only some months we shall have to 
wait for the County Councils Bill. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cheers that, 
meaning, no doubt, by his cheer that the 
Bill may be produced any day. Yes; 
but we have heard that ever since 1886, 
and I shall believe in the existence of 
that Bill and in the intention of the 
Government to pass it, when I hear it 
explained from that box, and not before. 
The Chief Secretary says if we put into 
this Bill a clause saying that the County 
Councils are to possess a veto on its 
operations, we may find ourselves in the 
absurd position of allowing a certain 
number of sales to be effected, and then 
County Councils may step in and stop 
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the operations. I do not think that 
truly describes the case. I. will submit 
to the Committee a hypothetical time- 
table. Let it be assumed, as stated by 
the Government, that the unexhausted 
fund at the disposal of the Purchase 
Commissioners under the Ashbourne 
Act is just short of £1,000,000, 
although I thought it was larger. 
That is plenty of money with which to 
continue transactions under the Ash- 
bourne Act. At present there is usually 
an interval of from four to six months 
between the date of an application and 
the date of sanction, and from six to 
eight months are occupied in proving 
the title and other matters. I believe 
it will be June, 1892, before the fund 
provided by the Ashbourne Act is ex- 
hausted, and preliminaries under this 
Bill will oceupy till November, 1892. 
If the County Councils Bill is to be 
brought in and passed by next year, 
there is no reason why County Councils 
should not have been elected by 
November, 1892, and be in a position 
to undertake the supervision of these 
purchase transactions. Therefore, if my 
hypothetical time-table be approximately 
correct, the third argument against the 
policy of my Amendment falls to the 
ground. Having now done my best to 
answer the objections of the Chief Secre- 
tary, 1 will now point out, merely by way 
of enumeration, the advantages which we 
who support this Amendment anticipate 
from its operation. The first advantage 
would be that we should avoid the 
admitted, the immense, the formidable 
peril of bringing the State into the rela- 
tion of direct creditor with 180,000 or 
200,000 tenants. I need not ransack 
Hansard for proofs that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have always taken 
that view. The second advan 

is that a veto on the transactions would 
be given to the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, who would know far better 
than anybody else whether a transaction 
was a good one and the security sound. 
As it is, the Government would be at 
the mercy of the valuers of the Land 
Commissioners. I am the last person 
to say a disrespectful word of those 
valuers, of whom I know more than one 
to be men of great experience and 
thoroughly conscientious, but not 
even the most experienced and 
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upright land valuer can know and go 
into all the local circumstances and 
details of transactions. He does not 
know the character of the purchases, 
nor all the circumstances of the holding. 
On the other hand, the members of a 
Local Board would know. That would 
be a second great advantage—submit- 
ting these transactions to people who 
know all the conditions. The third 
advantage would be that if the County 
Council, or some other Local Authority, 
were to interpose, the tenants would be 
protected against coercion and duress on 
the part of the landlords. I know the 
Chief Secretary has said or written that 
that is an imaginary alarm, but in a Com- 
mittee upstairs we had such a case 
proved by a valuer of the Land 
Commission concerning the tenants of 
one of the most powerful companies 
in the City of London; they had at- 
tempted to force a bargain ontheir tenants 
under circumstances which the superior 
officer of the Land Commission decided 
to be circumstances of coercion and 
duress. The fourth advantage would be 
that if the assent of a Local Authority, 


‘were secured, it would remove one of 


the most potent arguments for repudia- 
tion in hard times or for political reasons. 
If you interpose the Local Authority, 
you at least have got popular assent, 
though enormously inferior to the 
assent we proposed in 1886—-still some 
sort of assent which would remove the 
argument that no assent had been given. 
The fifth advantage would be a not in- 
considerable one. No other plan, except 
the invocation of Local Bcdies to superin- 
tend the administration of that Bill, will 
get over its administrative difficulties. 
The administrative difficulties, even if 
the thing worked as smoothly as the 
Chief Secretary hoped, would be 
enormous. The interposition of Local 
Authorities would at least smooth the 
difficulties of administering the Bill. 
The difficulties of working the Act by 
a Central Authority in Dublin would be 
enormous. Let us picture what a state 
of confusion Ireland might be in. I 
agree with the Chief Secretary in hoping 
it would not be so, but at any rate it 
is not improbable if the Chief Secretary’s 
opinion of the Irish character is the true 
one. Let us picture the confusion there 
would be after this land purchase 
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scheme has been for some time in opera- 
tion. The Government would be doing 
three things, each enormously burden- 
some and calculated to spread confusion. 
Suppose bad times, with a certain amount 
of default on the part of the purchasers, 
the State would be recovering its debts 
from the defaulters in the Courts. In 
the-second place, the State, after getting 
its decrees, would have to enforce those 
decrees by eviction, for I know no other 
method of enforcement; and, in the 
third place, it would be-exacting the tax 
levied by the Grand Jury, by order of 
the Lord Lieutenant, over great districts 
of Ireland. There would be proceed- 
ings in the Courts and on the holdings, 
and you would have complex proceed- 
ings in the county, to collect what must 
be the most unpopular impost levied 
by an unpopular body—the Grand Jury. 
All those who have to pay would protest, 
and, in my judgment, rightly protest, 
that it was an unjust impost. Would 
it not be well to have a Local Authority 
to share all these burdens? The sixth 
advantage is that by giving. Local 
Authorities control over those transac- 


tions you would take the best means’ 


to make the money go furthest. I 
myself have always regarded a settle- 
ment of the land question as an indis- 
pensable part of any policy which aims 
at giving self-government to Ireland, 
and ,of giving that self-government any- 
thing like a fair chance. This has 
always been my position ; it is my position 
now. ButI should be blind, if I did not 
recognise what I believe the Chief 
Secretary said in effect that this Bill 
gives the last £30,000,000 which Parlia- 
ment will ever be likely to lend for the 
purpose of land purchase in Ireland. 
It is simply notorious that the con- 
stituencies have made up _ their 
minds on that point. That being the 
case, and attaching the importance I do 
to the land question, it is in the in- 


terests of all to take care that the money: 


now to be advanced should go as far as 
it possibly can be made to go.. A Local 
Authority would exercise a very vigilant 
supervision over those transactions. It 
would see that the money was not 
wasted, and that every sovereign went 
in the direction for which Parliament 
destined it: The Government are 


going the wrong way to work in the | unless the 


Mr. J. Morley 
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order in which they have shaped 
their policy. I do not believe that 
Land Purchase plus Local Government 
will solve the Irish question, but, even 
taking the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, in placing Land Purchase before 
Local Government, they are moving in 
an inverted order. No doubt there are 
great difficulties in the way of the 
Party opposite, with their Conservative 
friends from Ireland especially, in the 
way of setting up a Local Government 
they do not want at all. 
the Government to ask the House for 
£30,000,000 of British money for land 
purchase. They have taken what is for 
the moment the easy course, and have 
introduced one of the very worst and 
most dangerous Bills I have ever known 
introduced to Parliament. In evading 
these temporary difficulties they are 
preparing for themselves, if they remain 
long in Office, or their successors when 
the time comes, a sea of future troubles. 
In what sort of temper will the Irish 


County Councils to be created next year: 


approach their duties when they find 
that a large proportion of the financial 
resources which they ought to have had 
to carry on the work of local self-govern- 
ment are already hypothecated and taken 


out of their control? Nothing is more- 


likely to upset Local Government in 
Ireland than this hypothecation of local 
resources with which Local Crovernment 
ought to be carried on. The Chief Se- 
cretary knows the great sentence of a 
famous divine: “Things are what 
they are,and the consequences will be 


what they will be: why, then, do we- 


deceive ourselves?” That was said of 
morals, but it is just as true of politics, 
and the question might be put just as. 
aptly to the Chief Secretary, Things in 


Ireland are what they are, and the con-. 


sequences which you are bringing about 
by this Bill will be what they will be. 
Why, then, does the right hon. Gentleman 
deceive himself in the first place ; and, 
in the next place, why does he deceive 


Parliament and the country: I beg to- 


move my Amendment. 


emai proposed, 


ge 2, line 2, at the end of the Clause, to 
aad the words, ‘“‘ Provided that no Guaranteed 


Land Stock shall be issued by way of advance: 


in any pence for the —e of any holding 
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«ounty shall have been previously approved by 
a pis of the County Council pee to 
represent the county in which the holding is 
situate under an Act of this or the next ensuing 
Session of Parliament.”—(Mr. John Morley.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ Provided that no Guaran- 
teed Land Stock shall be issued by way of 
advance in any county for the purchase of 
any holding, unless the making of such advance 
in that county shall have been previously 
approved,’ be there added.” 

(10.45.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded his 
speech by making a quotation from 
Butler to the effect that no greater 
folly could be committed by man- 
kind than not looking facts in the 
face, and meeting things as they are. 
There is no more direct issue than 
the one raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The question really between us 
is, which looks at the facts of Irish 
contemporary life as they are ; which of 
us sees the political forces which have 
been at work, are at work, and 
may be at work in the future in 
the Irish counties, as they are; 
which of us is deceiving himself by 
familiar formule, useful on platforms, 
and even for perorations, but not always 
useful, I venture to think, for the 
practical conduct of great and important 
affairs. I shall endeavour to meet the 
points of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the order in which he has 
raised them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, and said truly, that I admitted 
on a previous occasion, on a Bill similar to 
this, that the elected County Authorities 
in England and Scotland would be 
associated with the central Government 
in the administration of the Bill. I 
adhere to that. I do not believe that any 
such Bill as this will be brought in for 
England or Scotland. It is because the 
condition of Ireland has happily noparallel 
in the rest of our dominions that we ask 
for the use of British credit, and for the 
expenditure of public money in a 
machinery which no Government, as far 
as I know, would ever have been justified 
in using either in England or Scotland. 
We have asked ourselves whether the 
condition of Ireland which justifies a 
Bill of this kind does not also justify us 
in not asking that the local elected bodies 
should help in making, or probably 
marring, the work of the British Legis- 
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lature. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us we might or might notassociate these 
bodies ; but that if we created them 
they would be strong enough to prevent 
compulsoty taxation. I want to know 
why he thought it would be more diffi- 
cult after County Councils were created 
than now to have compulsory present- 
ments? Compulsory presentments exist 
now, and cannot be destroyed whatever 
system of Local Government may be 
started in Ireland, whether it be the cir- 
cumscribed and limited Local Govern- 
ment, which I hope to be enabled to 
present to the House, or whether it be the 
enormous scheme of national self-govern- 
ment, which right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site hope to present under the name of 
Home Rule. You may think that you 
would have compulsory presentments 
for malicious injuries abolished, and that 
then malicious injury would become 
legalised. Putting that aside, you might 
have compulsory presentments for light 
railways. Are we going to abolish them 
when we have County Councils? The 
County Councils are not consulted about 
their being undertaken. Capital has 
been advanced by the country, but they 
could not be abandoned simply because 
the County Councils did not happen to 
like them. The right hon. Gentleman 
must reconcile himself to this—that 
whatever the form of Local Government 
given to Ireland, compulsory present- 
ments will be a necessary part of the 
social system, and we do not throw upon 
ourselves an unnecessary burden when 
we make it an integral part cf the 
present scheme. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then referred to the plan by which 
a certain amount of local control should 
be. given in respect to a certain 
part of the Guarantee Fund. I 
have no objection to the mode in 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that scheme. I think that any 
such limitation of the present Bill 
would be a misfortune. The suggestion 
might not destroy the Bill, but it 
would make it absolutely unworkable. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to argue against the Govern- 
ment scheme as a compromise. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that an 
attempt was being made to distinguish 
between two portions of the Guarantee 
Fund ; that each portion belonged by 
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right to the Local Authority, and that 
the attempt to distinguish between them 
was childish and foolish. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Childish, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely dif- 
fer from the right hon. Gentleman. I 
think there is a distinct difference 
between the two portions of the Guaran- 
tee Fund. What is the cash portion 
consisted of ? It consists of subventions 
to the Local Authorities from the Im- 
perial Exchequer, which was never 
heard of until 1888. What is the con- 
tingent portion of the Fund? It con- 
sists of contributions from the Imperial 
Authority to the Local Authorities, 
which are, I will not say of immemorial 
usage, but of long standing—contribu- 
tions to education and pauper lunatics. 
I see no absurdity in distinguishing 
between the two. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it is illogical. Well, 
I never yet heard of a compromise that 
was logical. Almost the essence of a 
compromise is that it is illogical. My 
Bill is illogical, and I think it a good 
Bill. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman is logical, and therefore I 
think it bad. I am not going into the 
matter in detail, for this is not the time 
to discuss it. The time will be on the 
6th clause, which willsooncome. It will 
then come naturally, logically—that is, I 
believe, the word—and I shall not now hp 
tempted into a more close examination 
of it. Having discussed the Govern- 
ment plan, the right hon. Gentleman 
then went on to defend the plan which 
he proposes. He told the Committee 
that unless we associated the local 
bodies in Ireland with the mortgage of 
their rates we would practically throw 
the whole burden upon Ireland, and 
lessen the burden upon England and 
Scotland. I entirely’ differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman. My view has 
always been that we are carrying out 
great national objects, and that every 
part of the United Kingdom should aid 
in the fulfilment of that object. 
The right hon. Gentleman admits that 
this great object can only be carried out 
by the mortgaging of the rates. [Mr. 
Mortey expressed dissent.] At all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman will 
not differ from me when I say that’ it 
would be quite impossible to bring for- 
Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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ward any scheme of land purchase which 
did not have some local rantee be- 
hind the Imperial Exchequer. The 
Government think, andI am sure rightly 
think, that the British public will never 
consent to employ their credit unless 
there is some local resource behind. This 
is the sacrifice we ask of the Irish Local 
Authorities in order to carry out the 
present scheme of land purchase ; but 
we do not believe the Local Authorities 
will be called upon to sacrifice their rates, 
and experience of the Ashbourne Acts 
warrants that confidence. They are 
simply asked that their funds may be 
used as far as security is concerned. But 
do not the taxpayers of Great Britain 
give anything ontheir part? They give 
a greatdeal. In the first place they give 
their credit, although I am bound to say 
that I do not believe the loan of that 
credit will cost the British taxpayer 6d, 
in money. Still, that fact does not pre- 
vent the loan being a great boon to Ire- 
land. It is a boon which, by universal 
admission,no effort of Irishmen could ever 
obtain for themselves. I venture to say 
that no Irishman will get up in the 
House and say that, if Home Rule were 

nted to-morrow and Irishmen had the 
settlement of the land question, they 
could settle that question by the aid of 
Irish credit. It would be financially an 
impossible task. While, then, we have 
asked the Irish localities to help us in 
this great work by the aid cf their rates, 
the English people, on the other hand, 
lend them that which they would never 
obtain for themselves — the solidity 
which is given by the use of British 
credit. That is not all we give. This 
machinery of land purchase is a costly 
one ; it cannot be made cheap, and the 
whole expense of this machinery is 
borne, not by the localities in Ireland, 
not by the ratepayers whose cause hon. 
Members opposite plead, but by the 
British ratepayer, for the purpose of 
settling a question which moreover 
directly affects only a small corner of the 
United Kingdom. All parties admit the 
necessity and desirability of land pur- 
chase and that it is a great work, and I 
contend that under the Bill all will con- 
tribute to the great result—the Irish 
localities by their rates, and the British 
public by the aid of their credit and also 
by bearing the whole cost of the 
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machinery—no trifling . cost either— 


* required for carrying the scheme into 


operation. 


Mr. Kear attempted to put a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman, but he was 
unable to make himself heard in the 
cries of ‘‘ Order” which were raised. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 
Gentleman is entitled to continue his 
speech. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I failed to 
catch the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man. So much for the criticisms the 
right hon. Gentleman has made, partly 
on the Bill as it stands, and partly on 
the Bill as it would be modified by the 
suggestion I threw out in November last. 
Now I come to the discussion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own proposal, 
which is a very simple one. It is that 
we should wait until County Councils 
are created, that when created they 
should be required to consider each trans- 
action between landlord and tenant and 
give their decision upon it, and that no 
purchase should be allowed to take place 
until the decision had been given in 
favour of that transaction. Now I say 
that such a plan is perfectly impossible. 
Trish Local Authorities, as far as we have 
had experience of them, in a large num- 
ber of cases—I will not say all, but 
certainly the large majority—have been 
animated very much more by a desire to 
further a political cause than the par- 
ticular interest of the people they repre- 
sent, [Cries of “No” from the Irish 
Benches.| That statement cannot be 
denied, at least with any plausibility. I 
do not intend to go through all the cases 
I could enumerate, as hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite know, to 
prove what I say—but what, for instance, 
does, the Committee think of a Resolu- 
tion passed on the 11th of November, 
1886, by the Ennis Board of Guardians, 
in which the Nationalist Guardians 
pledged themselves to support no can- 
didate in a future election unless he had 
been a member of the Irish National 
League for six months previous to the day 
of election, and unless he produced a 
certificate to that effect signed by the 
secretary and the president of the branch? 
That may or may not bea proper Resolu- 
tion, but it is certainly a political one, is 
entirely alien to the administration 
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of the Poor Laws, and shows that 
these elected bodies in Ireland are 
not prepared to subordinate politics 
to every other consideration. I will 
take a later case. It is that of the 
New Ross Guardians, who were dissolved. 
It appears that Lord Emly had some 
controversy with his agricultural tenants; 
the National League interfered, and the 
tenants were induced to join in refusing 
to pay their rent. The tenants had 
been evicted, and the Board of Guardians 
established what was called a “ward of 
honour” for these non-agricultural town 
evicted tenants and gave them special 
and favourable terms. I am not now 
criticising the action; my point is that 
this is political and nothing but political, 
when an elected Board of Guardians * 
throw themselves into @ land contro- 
versy and take a decided side, with such 
vigour that they violate every rule that 
should guide their behaviour. Ulti- 
mately they were dissolved. I am not 
sure that the case is different with re- 
gard to the larger Board of Guardians at 
Cork. They were dissolved because 
time after time they insisted on discuss- 
ing politics and political resolutions 
before they came to their proper busi- 
ness, to the neglect of that business. 
If I remember rightly the final cause 
of their abolition was that they dis- 
cussed for four hours whether or not 
there should be a resolution of condo- 
lence with the senior Member for Cork, 
with regard to certain incidents of an 
entirely non-political character. Again, 
I am not criticising their action, but it 
shows that politics and politics alone in 
certain circumstances, to the exclusion 
of every other consideration, . animate 
these elected bodies. In this connection 
I think that I shall not be out of order 
if I remind the Committee of an inter- 
ruption made, some time. ago, by 
the hon. Member for Longford. 
The question was asked who would 
determine the price of the land, and the 
hon. Member for Longford said, “The 
Land League.” I have no doubt that as 
far as the efforts of the hon, Member 
were concerned it would. be, if not the 
Land League, some other organisation 
which, acting through - the * Local 
Authority, would attempt as far as it 
could to determine the price at which 
these land transactions should be carried 
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out. «I would like to ask the Committee 
what species of justice would be done 
ander a Bill framed on such lines. The 
case of Mr. So-and-so and his tenants 
comes before the County Council, elected 
on political grounds, and animated by 
political motives, and perhaps with a 
desire that the land war should con- 
tinue, The County Council says, “ Mr. 
So-and-so has evicted tenants, he is a 
rack-renter,” or they will say he is 
guilty of some of those numerous offences 
which popularly elected bodies in Ire- 
land are wont to find in landlords, and 
the bargain will not be allowed to be 
concluded except on the terms of seven 
or 10, or 13 years’ purchase. Each bar- 
gain which has to pass this Local 
Authority would be criticised, not upon 
its merits, or with a view of determining 
from local knowledge whether the tran- 
saction was a fair one or not, but with 
the view of beating down the price of 
land and bringing the landlord, to use 
the classic phrase, to his knees. Whocan 
doubt that these Local Authorities 
would be used for “ bearing” the - price 
of land in Ireland, for reducing it below 
the normal value, and making the posi- 
tion of any landlord who happens to 
contravene the laws of the League, 
or whatever organisation may happen 

be paramount, a difficult one 
iby saying that unless he gave in he 
would not be allowed to sell an acre of 
Jand to any tenant, however willing 
that tenant might be to buy, and how- 
ever capable he might be to pay the 
annuity? Thatseemsto meto beaperfectly 
conclusive argument against any form 
of local control which would allow a 
popularly-elected body—that is to say, 
@ body elected by those who wish to 
purchase, and not by those who wish to 
sell—to determine which transaction 
should be accomplished and which should 
not. Ifany plan isadopted I hope it will 
not be a plan which gives control over 
each particular transaction. It would 
make the Bill not worth passing. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
-one of the great recommendations of his 
plan, if it is adopted, is that we shall 
not come into direct contact with the 
purchasing tenant. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not used . the word 
“ buffer,” but I understood his argument 
to imply that his plan would interpose 
Mr..A, J. Balfour 
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between the State and the tenant, when 
he had bought his holding, some kind of 
buffer. For my own part I admit that 
if it has that effect there may be much 
to be said for it, but I cannot see how 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal is to 
have that effect. Ifthe Local Authori- 
ties were the persons who received the 
annuity, I think that there would be 
something in it; but the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes nothing 
of the kind. The Local Authority are 
simply to give their consent, and when 
that is given the tenant would be as 
directly in contact with the lending 
Exchequer as previously. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; but then in 
a previous Debate I expressly stated that 
the advantage of giving the County 
Council or the Local Authority an in- 
terest was so great as to be indispensable 
to my scheme. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
necessary to have some body in the posi- 
tion of mortgagee. But does the right 
hon, Gentleman really suppose that the 
assent of the Local Authority alone would 
secure us from repudiation? I would 
think very little of any Local Authority 
to be created in Ireland if they could not 
find a plausible excuse for any amount 
of repudiation. Repudiation has always 
been by popularly-elected bodies. [“Oh!”] 
They are the repudiating people of the 
world, and the fact that a Local Au- 
thority has stated that it would permit 
such a transaction to take place would 
be no security, moral, financial, or 
physical against repudiation after the 
transaction has been completed. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded his 
speech by drawing a picture of the con- 
fusion in which Ireland would be if 
the Government were doing its best by 
legal process to collect instalments and 
levy rates in a time of distress. I want 
to know how the povxition of things 
would be worse in a time of distress 
under this Bill than it would have been 
under the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? We have, at all events, con- 
templated the possibility — nay the 
probability—that such cases will occur. 
Rightly or wrongly, we have provided 
an insurance fund by which such distress 
can be met. No such insurance fund 
existed in the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In that scheme also there 
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would have been an authority collect- 
ing rents in time of distress, and if 
those rents were not collected there 
would have been a sacrifice of local 
resources. It is quite true that in our 
case the bodies that would be hampered 
would be the Local Authorities of the 
county, and that in the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the body would have 
been a Parliament in College Green, 
But how does that make the matter 
better? The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to expect that a scheme of this 
kind would come to grief if a time of 
distress occurred. But that difficulty he 
was ready to throw on the shoulders of 
the unfortunate Irish taxpayer, and no 
machinery was provided for dealing 
with such a contingency, The right 
hon. Gentleman simply said, “‘ We have 
to collect an additional tax. If you 
cannot pay it, manage your own affairs ; 
we cut you adrift.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: They had 18 per 
cent. for doing it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But that does 
not make the matter better. Though it 
is true that the scheme of 1886 gave 
more to the Local Authorities than the 
present measure, it was given at the 
expense of the tenant ; and therefore the 
tenant was far less able to meet a time 
of distress as contemplated under that 
Bill than he would be under the present 
measuré. - Therefore, I say if we are 
to condemn this Bill, which of all 
others provides machinery for dealing 
with distress, because in such a time it 
might cease to work favourably, you 
condemn with a double and treble con- 
demnation every Bill which has preceded 
it, and, most of all, the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I have now en- 
deavoured, point by point, to meet the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not think anyone will say I have 
failed to face the difficulties of the 
position, that I have shirked the 
material issues which have been raised, 
or that I have not done my best to meet 
the powerful but laboured argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

(11.24.) Mz PARNELL (Cork): We 
have had some interesting discussions 
initiated by English Members as to plans 
proposed for protecting the British tax- 
payer from any loss or damage under the 
operations of this Bill, and Iam far from 
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saying that English Members are not 
entitled to object to the principle of this 
measure and to propose every possible 
precaution to save the community from 
loss. We now come to a different under- 
taking, and an attempt is being made by 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Morley) to protect the Irish tax- 
payer from the risk and from what I join 
with him in considering to be the unfair 
position in which the Bill proposes to 
place him. When I saw this very im- 
portant Amendment appearing in the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman I 
wondered why it was that no Representa- 
tive of the Irish taxpayer had proposed 
it, and that it had been left to him to 
protect the interests of the Irish tax- 
payer. In saying that I do not dispute 
the right of the right hon. Gentleman to 
move the Amendment, nor do I in any 
way seek to cast doubt on his bona 
fides in moving it. Certainly I do not 
undervalue the protest which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made against the 
absence of local control, for which the 
Bill is distinguished, and which I think 
is its greatest blot. The right hon. 
Gentleman has very justly and very 
eloquently shown that there ought to 
be local control in return for the hypo- 
thecation of Imperial grants in aid, and 
that, failing such local control, we are 
violating one of the first principles of 
representative self-government which 
you carried out in establishing County 
Councils for Great Britain. But the 
right hon. Gentleman went further, and 
in doing so I cannot see my way to 
accompany him, because the right hon. 
Gentleman says that until local control 
is given he will not allow any sales to 
take place under the operations of this 
Act. Ifthe Amendment be accepted as 
it stands an absolute end will be put to 
all further land purchase in Ireland 
until County Government has been 
established, except with regard to the 
unexhausted balance of the Ashbourne 
Acts, and probably with regard to those 
sales which have been partially com- 
pleted in Ireland. I have had an 
opportunity of learning a good deal 
about the wishes of the Irish tenants in 
regard to land purchase, and I-do not 
believe they desire that Irish land pur- 
chase should be. interrupted. I think 
they want to get the 40 per cent. 
2¥F 
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reductions. which they hope to obtain 
under the operation of this Bill, I 
think it.is.a fact that will not be denied, 
by any Representative from Ireland 
representing an agricultural constituency 
that there is a great anxiety on the part 
of the Irish. tenants to get rid, to some 
extent, of the crushing burdens of the 
judicial rents. which are now upon them. 
The Irish tenants welcomed this measure 
in, the. hope that their burdens might to 
some extent be relieved by its operation. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
Iyocal. Government; may be established 
next year or the year after. We do not 
know thatit will. I have been hearing of 
the, probability of its establishment for 
the last 25 years; and if we placed inthe 
Bill the proviso of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman,that there should be no. further 
land purchase in Ireland until County 
Government is established, and if the 
Liberal Party should come into Officeafter 
the next General Election, as I, suppose 
they intend to do, how much County Go- 
vernment would they establish, knowing 
that, by refusing to establish it they 
would prevent the advance of one single 
penny for land purchase in Ireland? We 
do not exactly know what the Liberal 
Programme is. We have not heard any- 
how, that it is County Government. 
We have heard that it may be Home 
Rule, or “ one man one vote.” In more 
recent times the balance seems rather in- 
clining to ‘‘one man one. vote” as the 
piece de resistance, at all events, for the 
first year, That programme, if carried 
out, would postpone the establishment of 
County Government by the Liberals 
when they came into Office by at least 
two years from the present date, assum- 
ing we get+a General Election within 
12 months ; and, looking to the fact that 
during the 25 years that County Go- 
vernment has been spoken of as likely to 
be passed in a short time the Liberal Party 
have been mainly in Office, I do not 
think we are entitled to postpone land 
purchase indefinitely because of the 
prospect that it will be probably passed 
by the Liberal Party in the near future. 
The, opinion of the Irish tenants. will 
probably be found to be that “A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,” and 
while I should be glad to. support the 
right hon. Gentleman in the attempt. to 
obtain local control, I should not wish 
to go’ with him in saying that we shall 
Mr. Parnell 
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have no land purchase until we get 
Home Rule. With the view of im- 
proving the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman and. making it coincide with 
the ideas I have ventured to put before 
the Committee, I have drafted:a further 
Amendment. I do not. know whether 
it will meet with his acceptance. I 
suppose I can hardly hope for the 
acceptance by him of any suggestion 
from me, but I offer it to him and to the 
Committee in the belief that it will amend 
his proposal in such a fashion as will 
enable us as far as. possible to secure 
local control without putting a stop to 
the progress of land purchase. I pro- 
pose to insert, after the first two words 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment— 

“After the enactnient of any measure 
establishing County Councils in Ireland.’’ 
The Amendment would then read 
thus :— 

“* Provided that after the enactment of any 
measure establishing County: Councils in Ire. 
land. no guaranteed Land Stock shall be 
issued,” &c., ‘‘ unless the making of such 
advance shall be previously approved by a 
Resolution of the County Council elected’ to 
represent the county in which the holding is 
situate under.an Act of this or the next ensuing 
Session of Parliament.” 

Having said, so much on the Amend- 
ment, I wish to express my very great 
disappointment that we haye had no 
clear pronouncement from the Chief 
Secretary with regard to his. proposed 
method of plébiscite for ascertaining the 
views of the Irish ratepayers before 
this measure comes into operation. May 
} ask from the right. hon. Gentleman 
that before this Debate closes we shall 
have some. more specific announcement ? 
The Committee is entitled to so much 
guidance from the right hon, Gentleman 
before being asked to divide on the 
Amendment. Undoubtedly it. would be 
advantageous if the ratepayers were 
afforded an opportunity of watching the 
operation of the Act from time to time 
and saying whether they will co-operate 
in its working, This would be a. valu- 
able concession to the. principle of local 
control, for it wonld give the ratepayers 
the right of deciding whether their 
credit shall be pledged or not. If it 
should be foynd—which I do not appre- 
hend—that popular opinion is against 
the operation of the Act, then the 
County Councils could step in and stop 
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it. Of course, the proposal for handing 
over to the County Boards the duty of 
adjudicating upon each separate sale is 
much preferable, and 1 hope that before 
the discussion proceeds much further the 
Chief Secretary will explain fully 
the views of the Government on. this 
point. With regard to the larger ques- 
tion of the effect of land purchase upon 
the future settlement of Ireland and the 
peace of the country, I certainly think 
that the policy of the Front. Opposition 
Bench is a false one. The policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, that the land question 
ought to be first settled, so that the 
working of Home Rule would be easier, 
is the true one from his point of view. 
It is, indeed, surprising that the right 
hon, Gentleman has not been able to 
convert his colleagues to his own more 
sensible views: I have always been 
amazed that they have been able to carry 
the right hon. Gentian so far along 
with them asthey have done. There can 
be no doubt that the land question will 
be a difficult one for any Liberal Govern- 
ment, and if they can get one-third or 
one-fourth of it out of the way, the task 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues will pro tanto have been uu- 
doubtedly and materially facilitated and 
assisted. However, now that the 
scruples of the English Radical school 
have been voted down by the Committee 
on the previous Amendment, I hope that 
the measure will be considered from the 
Irish point of view, and that the Chief 
Secretary will express his willingness 
to assent to any reasonable proposals 
coming from the Irish Benches which will 
make the measure a more workable one 
and remove grave objections entertained 
by many hon, Members from Ireland to 
it in its present shape. 


Amendment proposed to the pro- 
posed Amendment, 

After the word “that,’’ in line 1, to insert 
the words ‘““sfter the establishment of elected 
County Councils.in Ireland.” —(Mr.. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


(11.45.) Mr. FLYNN: It seems’ 
to me that the Amendment now 
before the Committee would act as 
& premium to any Conservative Go- 
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vernment never to establish County 
Councils in Ireland ; and for this reason : 
that if there were any possibility of the 
County Councils or Local Bodies unduly 
hampering the operation of a Land Pur- 
chase Act, the Tory Party would not. be 
anxious to facilitate the creation of such 
bodies with such inconvenient powers. 
If the Amendinent of the hon. Member 
for Cork were accepted, it would act 
as a strong inducement to the present 
Government and to any future Tory 
Government never to establish County 
Government in Ireland. The speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland naturally 
divides itself into two parts. With 
characteristic dexterity he evaded the 
main point put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
but he addressed himself with great 
force and, at times, great vehemence of 
denunciation to a defence of the system 
of Local Government which he says the 
Tory Party are to establish next year or 
the year after. If I understood pro- 
perly the gesture of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Government have 
already a Bill on the stocks, but I shall 
refuse to believe in its reality until I 
see it launched from the stocks. Why 
did the Chief Secretary flout and sneer 
at and deride the operation of Local 
Government in Ireland? Why did he 
persist in bringing forward unfavour- 
able examples? Why did he quote eases 
in which Boards of Guardians had been 
superseded? Is that the way to recom- 
mend Local Government for Ireland ? 
Notwithstandirig the platonic affection 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for the Member for Cork, I 
entertain a wholesome scepticism as to 
the intentions of the Tory Party to 
establish Local Government. The Chief 
Secretary managed to lay delightful 
emphasis on the phrase which suggested 
that they will give circumscribed and 
limited Local Government. In fact, he 
foreshadowed that the Local Authorities 
in Ireland are to be shorn of nearly all 
power, and will, practically, be of no use 
whatever. I contend that the larger 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was not a defence, but a de- 
nunciation and condemnation, of Local 
Government in Ireland, and an attempt 
to demonstrate that the Irish people 
were utterly unfit to take advantage of 
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any legitimate or useful measure. The 
point which he evaded answering was 
as to what kind of local control he in- 
tends to give to the Irish people. What 
will be the referendum to the rate- 
payers? And it is important to know 
this, seeing the suspicious alliance which 
is now growing up under our eyes. I 
doubt whether, even to satisfy the 
Member for Cork, the Chief Secretary 
will give us the terms of the Reference. 
All he has done is to tell us in vague 
terms that he may or may not, in the 
discussion on Clause 6, outline the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the plébiscite. I think we are 
justified in calling for a distinct statement 
on that point, and we tell the Committee 
and the country that they are drifting 
into what may become a very dangerous 
condition of things by failing to deal 
with these matters. I contend it is 
absolutely essential to have Local Bodies 
established in Ireland in order to have 
some control over the question of land 
purchase. It is the very essence of 
despotism and tyranny to tax a locality 
for any purpose without giving that 
locality some voice in the management 
and disposal of the funds thus raised. 
If you do not give us the opportunity 
by means of a National Body established 
in Dublin, and if, at the same time, you 
refuse to give us control by means of 
bodies established in the various locali- 
ties, then I say the Treasury and the 
British taxpayer will be incurring 
serious responsibility. I had intended 
to bring forward a number of cases in 
which purchasers under the Ashbourne 
Acts were already complaining of having 
been forced under threat of eviction to 
purchase their holdings on terms so 
onerous as to be impossible of fulfilment. 
Are you going to repeat that under this 
Act, and on a large scale? You have by 
coercion exhausted our country, you 
have stopped legitimate combinations 
among tenanis, and I should like to 
know 


Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
It being midnight, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 69.) 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
LAND [SALARIES, &.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Purli.e 
rent, of any Salaries, Remuneration, and Ex- 
penses which may become payable under any 
Act of the present Session to amend the Pro- 
cedure in regard to Private Bills relating to 
Scotland.” — (Mr. Jackson.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


(SCOT- 


HOLDINGS 
BILLL.—(No. 73.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CROFTERS’ (SCOTLAND) 


HERRING BRANDING (NORTHUMBER- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 236.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported 


without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL COMMITTEE, 
Ordered, That Mr. O’Kelly be dis- 
charged from the Committee.—(Colonel 

Nolan.) 

Ordered, That Mr. Hunter be dis 
charged from the Committee. 

Ordered, That Mr. J. C. Bolton and 
Mr. Esslemont be added to the Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


TOWN HOLDINGS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Bryce be discharged 
from the Committee. 


Ordered, That Mr. Randell be added 
to the Committee.—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. Flynn 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th April, 1891. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl of Carnarvon, after the death 
of his father. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES BILL. 
QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a 
question of which I havegivenhim private 
notice. I have looked at the precedent 
quoted by my noble Friend the other 
night with regard to Procedure in the 
House of Commons in hearing Petitioners 
at the Bar of that House, and I find that 
in 1838, upon the Canada Bill, they 
pursued what seems a very singular 
course — namely, that although the 
principle of the Bill was objected to by 
the Canadians, they read the Bill a 
second time without Debate, and then 
Mr. Roebuck was heard on behalf of the 
colony, and afterwards the Debate, as it 
was distinctly laid down, took place upon 
the principle as if the Second Reading 
was not past, upon the question that the 
House should go into Committee. But 
I have been informed that there has 
been found some precedent in this 
House the other way. If that is so, I 
am sure my noble Friend will be glad to 
take advantage of it, and enable us to 
pursue the more rational course of 
hearing the Petitioners if they should 
think fit to Petition the House first, and 
read the Bill a second time afterwards, 
when we are in full possession of their 
case. Idesire to ask the noble Lord 
whether, if it be found on the further 
consideration of the matter, that that 
course can be taken, he will put off the 
Second Reading of the Bill for a reason- 
able time P 
*Tos SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THB COLONIES (Lord Kyvrsrorp): I 
am much obliged to the noble Earl for 
bringing this question under considera- 
tion. When I made some remarks a 


few nights ago about the invariable 
practice of having the Bill read a second 
time before Counsel were heard against 
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it, I confined them strictly to the 
House of Commons, but since that time 
I have found that in the Jamaica case in 
1839 in this House Counsel were heard 
upon the Order for the Second Reading. 
When the Order for Second Reading 
was read, Counsel were heard and then 
the Second Reading was taken. There- 
fore, in hearing Counsel before the 
Second Reading, we should be acting 
strictly in accordance with the precedent 
of 1839, which was the last time that 
Counsel were heard at the Bar of this 
House. Moreover, since I made those 
remarks my attention has been called to 
the fact that the Procedure of the House 
of Commons has been altered since 1839, 
and, whereas formerly after the Second 
Reading of a Bill there was an op- 
portunity of further Debate on the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair—and that is the Motion to which 
my noble Friend has referred, and on 
which the Debate took place—that has 
now been swept away, and the con- 
sequence is that the Speaker leaves 
the Chair at once on the Bill 
going into Committee. Therefore, 
it is prebable in the House of Com- 
mons,-under the altered procedure, if 
the representatives of Newfoundland 
desire to be heard in the House of Com- 
mons, they would be heard before the 
Second Reading. In view of that fact, 
and considering also that it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity of action 
between the two Houses, I propose not 
to move the Second Reading of the Bill 
on Monday, but to put it down for Thurs- 
day or Friday, and that will give plenty 
of time for the Petition, which I believe 
is nearly if not quite ready to be pre- 
sented, and for the Motion to be made 
that Counsel be heard before the Second 
Reading. 

Tae Eart or DUNRAVEN: Perhaps 
it would be convenient to your Lord- 
ships that I should take this opportunity 


of saying that I shall have a Petition to 

resent from the Legislature of New- 
hesdiand praying to be heard by Repre- 
sentatives at the Bar of your Lordships’ 
House with reference to the legislative 
proposals of the Bill which has been in- 
troduced by the Government. I shall, 
therefore, on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, move that the prayer of the Petition 
be granted. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CONVENTION. 
QUESTION——-OBSERVATIONS, 


*Lorp NORTON: In asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they would 
lay upon the Table of the House Papers 
relating to the draft constitution agreed 
to by the Australian Convention, 
said : My Lords, I know that the Draft 
Bill for the Constitution agreed to 
by the Convention for the Australian 
Colonies has appeared in extenso in the 
newspapers, and it is for that reason, and 
because of the comments which have 
been made upon it in the Press, and in 
general conversation, that I think it 
would be most desirable that the 
noble Lord should, as soon as possible, 
give what I'may call an authoritative cor- 
rection of a very false impression which 
has become prevalent of the nature of 
this Bill, and which, for the great in- 
terests involved, requires information 
before the discussion of the Bill in the 
Imperial Parliament, and before its 
ratification by any of the individual 
Australian Colonies. It seems to be 
considered by many that the Bill shows 
an intentional departure from the Con- 
stitution of the Mother Country, and 
that its framers have preferred for its 
model the more democratic version of 
that Constitution, which a blunder in 
policy led our most powerful old colonies, 
now the United States, to adopt in ac- 
tual separation from us. I believe that 
more authoritative information, and the 
presentation of Papers upon this subject, 
will show precisely the reverse, that the 
closest possible reproduction of the Home 
Constitution has been aimed at by the 
Australians as far as possible in a dis- 
tant colony. The circumstances of a 
new and offset community are, of course, 
such as not to admit of an actual fac 
simile of the ancestral Constitution, 
but as far as they could adhere to 
it it seems to me they have. The 
double House of Legislature was at once 
adopted by the Convention, without any 
Debate whatever. This point, indeed, 
is universally upon. It was 


long ago exhaustively discussed by the 
founders of our first great colonies, and 
the celebrated lessons drawn from their 
English experience, and recorded in the 
Federalist, have left no rational question 
as to the necessity, in the interests of 
freedom, of a Second Chamber in the 
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Legislature tocheck thetyranny of sudden 
impulse or inconsiderate changes emanat- 
ing from the single action of the first. 
That being conceded without any diffi- 
culty, and at once adopted,'the principal 
Debate of the Convention was upon the 
status of their Senate and its composition, 
and I think it is clear, as far as we can 
gather from their Reports, there was a 
wise consensus that, in imitation of the 
House of Lords, the Senate should be as 
differently composed as possible from the 
Representative Assembly. The object 
clearly was, and wisely so, to make the 
two Chambers supplement each other, as 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
combine in mutual regulation, and to 
avoid anything like rivalry or conflict 
which might be caused by similarity of 
composition. The difficulty, of course, 
was ina new Assembly to make such a 
distinction. This old country has the 
enormous advantage of old-established 
and long-accustomed emanation of one of 
the Chambers from the Crown, and of the 
election of the people, or rather, I would 
say, the managers of the people, for the 
constitution. of the other. There is a diffi- 
culty in that extent of distinction being 
imitated byanew community. Theutmost 
they can do is to make two Chambers by 
as different kinds of election as possible, 
but no difference of election can com- 
pletely succeed in constituting such an 
unconflicting partnership as we enjoy in 
the old country. The Australians seem, 
as far as possible, to have followed 
the example of the United States, 
which adopted, as far as they could, 
the model in this respect of the 
Constitution of the old country. I 
think the Australians in the Convention 
have shown an anxiety to keep their 
country within what I may call the 
popular Monarchy of the British realm, 
and avoid any appearance of separating 
themselves from it, or of substituting for 
themselves a pure Democracy. It 
is in the hope of this being made 
clear while the Bills for this 
P are still under discussion 
that I put the question; and as the 
subject will soon have to come before 
this House for discussion, it is desirable 
that there should be no prejudice from 
the American terms in the Bill. There- 
fore I beg to ask the noble Lord if he will 
furnish these Papers, and, if so, as soon 
as possible, for I think it is important 
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that they should be presented at an early 
date ? 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, it is 
not the practice to present to Parliament 
unauthenticated newspaper reports of 

ings, however important, and at 
present the Colonial Office has‘only re- 
ceived, two or three days ago, two numbers 
of the Official Record of the Debates, and 
those two numbers carry the account of 
the proceedings only up to the third day. 
It would be very undesirable, nor do I 
imagine that the noble Lord would wish 
it, to present the Papers in an incom- 
lete form, that is, giving each number 
of the Record as it comes over here. I 
ropose, therefore, to wait until we have 
the whole of the Official Record. When 
complete, I see no objection, on the con- 
trary, I see every reason, why the 
Papers’should be presented to Parliament. 
The noble Lord asks me to give an 
authoritative statement as to the point 
which he has raised. I can conceive 
nothing more unwise than that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
give his view upon Debates which have 
recently taken place in Australia. 
I can give, however, if I may be allowed 
to do so, an “authoritative statement” 
of my opinion upon one point, and that 
is that every one who reads the Debates, 
even as they appear in the newspapers, 
must be sensible of the good common- 
sense judgment and ability with which 
the proceedings in the Convention have 
been conducted. 


PUBLIC BODIES (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp THRING : My Lords, this is a 
Bill to remove adoubt which exists as to 
certain provisions with regard to the 
application of borough funds under the 
Borough Funds Act and the Local 
Government Act of 1888, when con- 
sidered in relation to the Railways and 
Canals Traffic Act. The question, 
though a very small one, is this : Under 
the Borough Funds Act and the Local 
‘Government Act, Local Bodies are given 
the power of opposing, at the expense 
of the rates, any local Act. Under the 
‘Canals Traffic Act, the Local Government 
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Board had- power to make Provisional 
Orders, but, instead of calling them 
Local and Provisional Orders, they have 
been called Public Acts; and some 
weighty authority in the law has declared 
that there is a doubt whether under 
those circumstances Local Bodies can 
oppose these Provisional Orders under 
the Canals Traffic Act. I need not tell 
your Lordships that there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt they are more than 
within the mischief of the Acts. These 
are provisions which affect all Local 
Bodies. It was obviously intended that 
the provisions of the Borough Funds Act 
and the other Act I have mentioned, the 
County Act should apply, and that the 
Local Bodies should be allowed to oppose 
those Acts which involve matters that 
may be prejudicial tothem. I therefore 
ask your Lordships to allow this Bill to be 
read a second time, so as to settle the 
doubt by placing for this purpose the 
borough funds under the provisions of 
the Canals Traffic Act. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


EVIDENCE BILL [u.t.]—(No. 71.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House: to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorp DENMAN : I have to trouble 
your Lordships with a few observations 
upon this Bill, This is a very great 
change in the law, and the Grand Com- 
mittee will have considerable trouble in 
arriving at a conclusion in respect of it. 
We have had Law of Evidence Amend- 
ment Bills passing first in this House 
and then in the other House, but no 
decision come to upon them. By this 
Bill any person accused of murder may 
be allowed to swear to his innocence—— 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: Will 
the noble Lord allow me to interrupt 
him in order to prevent his speaking 
under a misapprehension? This Bill 
contains no such provision as he 
imagines ; it is simply a Bill for the 
consodidation of the existing law. 

*Lorp DENMAN: I am much obliged 
to the Lord Chancellor for correcting me, 
and I will not trouble your Lordships 
with further remarks. 
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House in Committee (according to winpresEx REGISTRY BILL.—(No. 87.) 


order); Bill reported without Amend- 


ment, and re-committed to the Standing | 


Committee. 


TRUSTEE BILL [x.1.}—(No. 72.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


*Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, this Bill 
deals with a very important subject. 
For the protection of Trustees a Bill 


was brought in on a former occa- 
sion saving them from all liability if 
they had invested money of cestius que 
trusts in undertakings without limited 
liability, and that was a great step in 
advance. There is also a very important 
alteration in this Bill in reference to the 
Law of Breach of Promise. My noble 
Friend who generally sits on the Front 
Opposition Bench wished to entirely 
abolish all such actions, and there is a 
provision in this Bill, as far as I read it, 
by which those actions will not go for- 
ward. This may be just, and probably 
will be so. In regard to taking evidence, 
I fear that perjury has greatly increased 
in County Courts by the admission of 
parties as witnesses in their own cases. 
I have watched this as a Magistrate, and 
I have,seen that in certain cases there 
is almost sure to be unblushing perjury 
committed, and the persons implicated 
seem to glory in it. I trust that the 
‘Grand Committee will take these few 
observations of mine into consideration 
as I am afraid I shall not be able to 
attend upon it, and I very heartily wish 
success to this Bill. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Lest 
any misapprehension should be caused in 
the mind of any of your Lordships by 
the remarks of the noble Lord, I wish to 
say that this also is purely and absolutely 
a Consolidation Bill. There is not a 
single alteration in the law proposed by 
it, and, as I have said, it is simply for 
consolidating in one Act what is at pre- 
sent spread over a great number of 
Statutes. 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment, and re-committed to the Stand. 
ing Committee. 





COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

*Lorv DENMAN: This Bill is cer- 
tainly a very necessary one, because a 
very important office has been discon- 
tinued, and now there is a power given 
to the Lord Chancellor to arrange every- 
thing under this Bill. The noble and 
learned Lord will have a most difficult 
task in arranging how those who have 
really to do the duty shall be re- 
munerated in future; but in case his 
Lordship’s alterations should not meet 
the approbation of the country, I do 
think the vountry and both Houses of 
Parliament ought to have an opportunity 
of seeing what those alterations are. 
Therefore, I venture to move that this 
Bill should only be for the space of one 
year. That course was adopted with regard 
to the Ballot Bill, and it has been a con- 
tinuance ‘Bill from year to year. I do 
not believe that any inconvenience 
would arise from the adoption of this 
Amendment. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
afraid I cannot acquiesce in what the 
noble Lord suggests. Practically, the 
effect of this Bill is to put into the 
coffers of the State what has hitherto 
gone to the holders of a particular office 
I may remind your Lordships that the 
history of the Middlesex Registry has 
been rather a curious one. From time 
to time its numbers have been altered. 
By a Statute of Anne it had consisted of 
four Registrars. The number was then 
reduced to two; but, though there was 
then power to appoint in respect of two, 
the good feeling of those who had the 
right of appointment induced them 
not to exercise that power, and only one 
was appointed. The effect of the pre- 
sent Bill is that, there being an existing 
staff in the Registry office which exists 
for the purpose of registering titles, 
there shall be amalgamated with it the 
Middlesex Registry, which for all 
purposes will have the same staff and 
be worked in the same manner as for- 
merly, except that there will be a real 
head actually working. Under those 
circumstances I cannot recommend to 
your Lordships that the improvement 
should only last for one year, the whole 
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object of this Act being to amalgamate 
the two systems together and to nomi- 
nate one person as the responsible head 
for the administration of the office. I 
must, therefore, ask your Lordships to 
negative the noble Lord’s Amendment. 


*Lorp DENMAN : I am quite satisfied 
with having been the means of obtaining 
from the noble and learned Lord an ex- 
planation of what his views are upon 
this question. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived; and 
Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 85.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill is to supply a defect 
which has been found to exist in the 
Act with reference to persons exercising 
the franchise. By a particular decision 
it has been adjudicated that persons 
absent, although away on public duties, 
during the qualifying period, were de- 
prived of their franchise. That has 
been considered to be unjust, and there- 
fore the object of this Bill, which has 
passed the other House, is to remove 
that difficulty by providing that persons 
absent in the performance of public 
duties during the qualifying period, not 
exceeding four months, should not on 
that account be deprived of the franchise. 
Your Lordships will no doubt consider 
that they should be permitted to exercise 
their right of franchise notwithstanding 
their absence for that period. 


Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


HERRING BRANDING (NOR1HUMBERLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 92.) 

TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNERATION) 
BILL.—(No. 93.) 


Brought from the Commons; read 14, and 
to be printed. 
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REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN WRITS 
* (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.t.] 

Returned from the Commons; agreed 
to. : 
House adjourned at five minutes before 


Five o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th April, 1891. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 





INDIAN AGRICULTURE— 
MR. VOELCKER’S REPORT. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Secretary of State 
for India has received a Report from Mr. 
J. Augustus Voelcker, Ph. D., B.A., 
B.Se., recently deputed to inquire into 
and report upon the agriculture of India, 
containing his main conclusions and 
recommendations concerning the im- 
provement of Indian agriculture, more 
particularly such improvement as might 
result from the teachings of science ; 
and when the Secretary of State expects 
to be able to make Dr. Voelcker’s Report 
public ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
We expect to receive the full Report of 
Dr. Voelcker in the autumn; and the 
Secretary of State does not anticipate 
that there will be any difficulty in 
making it public. 

Mr. SCHWANN: After it has been 
received how long will it be before it is 
made public ? 

*Sin J. GORST: If the hon. Member 
will move for it after it has been re- 
ceived, I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to give it at once. 


MANIPUR. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if his attention has been drawn to 
the statement in Thursday’s Times, that 
all villages in Manipur which offer 





resistance are to be burned; if the 
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Secretary of State for India will enjoin 
on Commanders of Columns that no 
village shall be burned for offering 
resistance unaccompanied by cruelty to 
wounded or to prisoners, or by treachery 
on the part of that particular village; 
and if it is the custom, in waging war 
in the Frontier States of India, to depart 
from the usual customs of civilised war 
without the personal sanction of the 
Empress of India ? 

*Sr J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has not received any official 
information as to the statement in 
the Times that all villages in Manipur 
which offer resistance are to be burned, 
or in regard to the operations of the 
troops at Manipur. He has the fullest 
confidence that the Government of India 
will in any Proclamation they may issue 
act with due regard to those principles 
of justice and mercy which have always 
been observed in our Indian frontier 
wars. 

Contonst NOLAN: May I ask the 


ight hon. Gentleman to be a little more 
.explicit. 


Is he prepared to deny that the 
statement gravely and officially given in 
the 7imes is founded on fact ; and, if so, 
is he going to leave it to chance 
whether villages may be burned down 


or not, the people probably being en- | J 


gaged only in defending their houses ? 

Will the Government give orders that 
villages are not to be burned unless 
there is an absolute necessity for so 
extreme a course under the rules of 
civilised warfare ? 

“Sr J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State will not assume that the Govern- 
ment of India will act with impropriety, 
and, therefore, there is no necessity to 
direct them to act properly. He will 
rather assume that they will aet 
properly, and will take no steps unless 
there is direct evidence that they have 
not done so. 


Coronen. NOLAN: Will the Under 
Secretary explain whether a British 
Column will be allowed to act differently 
in this expedition from the way in which 
a German Column would act against 
France in a European war? Is he not 
of opinion that that would be improper? 

*Sir J. GORST: Certainly, Sir. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Is it 
the fact that the troops put to death 
women and children ? 


Colonel Nolan 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir J.GORST: I have seen such a 
statement in the newspapers, but there 
is no official information of the kind. 


CHARGE OF CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
of two men who were tried in the 
Sheriff Criminal Court, Glasgow, on the 
30th of March, and found guilty of 
criminal conspiracy, on the ground that 
the accused, being members of a Trades 
Union, called out, or said they would 
call out, their fellow-members unless a 
non-unionist fellow-workman was dis- 
missed ; whether his attention has been 
called to the comments of the learned 
Sheriff on the novelty of the charge, 
and his statement that its legality had, 
been ascertained by the trial; and also 
to the ruling that the exemption from 
the Common Law of Conspiracy con- 
tained in “The Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection to Property Act, 1875,” does not 
extend to trade disputes between work- 
men ; and whether, having regard to the 
great importance of the issues involved, 
he ,will consent to lay upon the Table 
an authentic Report of the proceedings, 
including the Sheriff's charge to the 
jury ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): These men were 
convicted by a jury on a Common Law 
charge of conspiracy to deprive a man 
of the means of earning his livelihood 
as a dock labourer by making threats to 
his employers that if he was retained in 
their employment the accused would 
withdraw from their employment all 
members of the Trade Union. The man 
who was thus persecuted was a member 
of the Union, who had a difference with 
some of the office bearers, and declined 
to pay some fines which they had 
imposed. The accused followed him 
about wherever he got employment and 
compassed his dismissal in each place. 
The statements in the second paragraph 
of the hon. and learned Member’s ques- 
tion are inaccurate. The learned Sheriff, 
I believe, remarked that the case was, 
he was glad to say, unusual in Scotland, 
and that all concerned would be made 
aware through the trial of the illegality of 
such proceedings. He also directed the 
jury that there was no evidence that the 
illegal acts were done in furtherance of 
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a trade dispute between employers and 
workmen, and that, therefore, the 
exemption in the 3rd section of the Act 
of 1875 did not apply. There is no 
official record of the learned Sheriff's 
Charge, and the official record of the 
proceedings is merely in the usual form. 
I do not propose to lay any Papers on 
the Table. 


MILITIA COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, S.), 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when the result of the Militia com- 
petitive examination, held on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of last month, will be 
communicated to the candidates ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
Troe WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The result of the 

"examination will be made known on the 
21st of this month. 


POISONING AT CRIEFF. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 

I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the 
recent case of wholesale poisoning at 
Crieff ; how: many persons were affected 
with symptoms of poisoning, and in how 
many did fatal results supervene ; 
whether any official investigation has 
been made into the occurrence, and by 
whom; and whether, as reported, the 
poisoning has been traced to the use of 
impure sugar; if so, whether the nature 
and origin of the poisonous impurity 
have been determined ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I am 
sorry to learn that about 100 persons 
were affected with symptoms of poison- 
ing, and that two of them have died. An 
official investigation is being conducted 
by the Procurator Fiscal, and is now 
almost complete. The poisoning seems 
to have been due to the persons affected 
having partaken of sugar, the bags con- 
veying which had come in contact, in 
course of transit in a railway waggon, 
with a case containing several tins of 
a preparation called “Climax Weed 
Killer,” a substance which contains 
arsenic. The case was leaking, and 
samples of the sugar have been analysed 
and found to contain arsenic in dangerous 
quantities. 

Dr. CAMERON: As the matter is 
one of very great public interest, will 
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propriety of obtaining such a Report as 
he can make public? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: There 
will be a special inquiry, and Papers 
will be called for. - 


SALMON FISHERIES ACTS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
had intended to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade what are the Salmon 
Fisheries Acts and the sections thereof 
relating to the placing of gratings in 
watercourses, millraces, or other channels 
for conveying water for working mills ; 
and whether there are any special pro- 
visions relating to mills worked by tur- 
bines ; and, if so, if he will state the 
Acts and sections containing these 
special provisions? At the request of 
the President of the Board of Trade, I 
beg to defer the question until Monday. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT POST 
OFFICES. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General when 
the Overseers of the Metropolitan District 
Post Offices may expect to receive a 
detailed answer to their Petition of 
November, 1889, or whether the new 
scale of pay recently adopted is to be 
considered an answer ; if so, whether he 
is aware that the Overseers are paid in 
many cases at a lower rate of wages 
than sorters over whom they exercise 
supervision ; and if he is prepared to 
recommend a scale of pay more in 
accordance with the nature of their 
duties ? 

*Tozr POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkxes, Cambridge University): The 
decision of the Treasury dated the 16th 
February, 1891, fixed the scale of the 
Overseers referred to as follows :-—First 
Class, 56s. by 2s. to 66s., in lieu of 52s. 
by 28. to 62s. ; Second Class, 40s. by 2s. 
to 56s., in lieu of 40s. by 2s. to 50s. It 
is not the case that a scale of wages has 
been fixed for Overseers lower than that 
given to the sorters whom they super- 
vise, although it may be the case that a 
sorter of long service on his class may 
receive through special allowance more 
than an Overseer Class II. of short 
service on his class. I may mention 
that new allowances of 5s. a week are 
given to 83 Second Class Town District 
Overseers in addition to their wages, in 





the right hon. Gentleman consider the 


order to mark the distinction between 
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the two classes. I am not now able to 
say if the Treasury would be disposed to 
re-consider a decision so recently arrived 
at, and which has scarcely had time to 
come into operation. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. BALLANTINE (Coventry) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, by the 
terms of the Agreement between Great 
Britain and France, submitting to arbi- 
tration questions relating to the lobster 
fishery on the Coast of Newfoundland, it 
is open to the arbitrators to decide that 
the French are entitled to erect permanent 
lobster factories on the so-called French 
shore ; and whether the names of three 
Foreign jurists, selected to act as arbi- 
trators, were suggested by the French 
Government ; and, if not, in what man- 
ner were they chosen and their qualifica- 
tions ascertained ? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.) : The 


first Article of the Agreement between 
Great Britain and France says that the 
Committee of Arbitration shall judge 
and decide all the questions which shall 
be submitted to it by either Government 
or by their delegates concerning the 
catching and preparation of lobsters on 
the Coast of Newfoundland. But it will 
be seen, on reference to the Corres- 
pondence, that the French Government 
have never attempted to claim a right to 
erect permanent factories, their argu- 
ment having been based on the state- 
ment that their factories are temporary 
erections. The terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht are quite clear as to forbidding 
permanent buildings of any kind by the 
French. For the purpose of the selec- 
tion of the jurists, several Foreign 
Governments were requested to suggest 
names of properly qualified persons, and 
the choice was then made by common 
consent. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is now able to 
arrange a day to continue the Debate on 
the Second Reading of the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill ? 

Mr. Raikes 
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*Toe FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Samira, Strand, West- 
minster): I am unable to arrange a day 
for the continuance of the Debate on 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. PICKARD: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman be able in the course of the 
Session to grant a day ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will depend 
entirely upon the progress of Public 
Business. | am certainly not encouraged 
by the present progress that is being 
made at the present time. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN WEXFORD. 
Sm T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 8.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in view of the increase of 
labour which the recent change in the 
local postal arrangements entails upon* 
the letter carrier from Gorey to Kill- 
nerin, County Wexford, the Post Office 
will allow him an increase of pay sufii- 
cient to enable him to keep a cart ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: I find that the wages 
of the postman referred to by the hon. 
Member have already been raised in 
consideration of the recent addition to 
his work. As a matter of fact, the 
circumstances did not warrant a mounted 
service ; but as the postman had for 
several years voluntarily used a pony 
and cart in performing his official duties, 
I sanctioned, as a matter of grace and 
favour, an allowance in aid of the keep 
of the pony. I think the hon. Baronet 
will be of opinion that the postman has 
been justly and even liberally treated. 


ILLEGAL FISHING IN LOUGH DERG. 
Str T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that tishing with 
an otter has been declared illegal on 
Lough Derg, County Tipperary ; and if 
he is also aware that licences have been 
already taken out this season for otter 
fishing on that lake; and, if so, whether 
those who have paid for those licences 
will be allowed to make use of them ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
report that the use of the otter is illegal 
everywhere in Ireland under statute. 
Licences have not been issued for otter 
fishing on Lough Derg, County Tip- 
perary. They have been issued for cross- 
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lines, but this would not authorise the 
use of the otter, which, as above stated, 
is expressly prohibited by statute. 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what does he 
estimate to be the number and acreage 
of the holdings in each province in 
Ireland which will be excluded from the 
operation of the Land Purchase Bill by 
Clause 6, (a) as pasture, and (b) because 
the tenant is non-resident; and what 
are the sources of the information upon 
which his estimate is based ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not got 
the figures with me to-day, and I am 
unable to give the hon. Gentleman an 
account. Perhaps it will be more con- 
venient to defer the question until I am 
able to obtain the figures. 

Mr. KNOX : If I put down a question 
for Monday, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man be able to answer it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think so. 


In reply to a question by Mr. T. M. 
Heaty (Longford, N.), 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: There is 
no doubt that “pasture” includes both 
dairy pasture and stockland. I will 
endeavour, if possible, to obtain parti- 
culars in regard to each. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman is probably aware that his 
Bill is really more stringent than the 
Land Act of 1881. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Com- 
mittee stage of the Land Department 
(Ireland) Bill will be proceeded with 
immediately after the Purchase of Land 
and Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill 
has passed through Committee ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot think 
it is desirable at this stage to make any 
definite promise. . 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will it be taken 
before the Third Reading of the Land 
Purchase Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be pre- 
pared to.answer the question when we 
reach that stage. 


IRISH RELIEF WORKS. 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland whether any, and if any what, 
relief works have been commenced in 
County Cavan; and whether the con- 
templated reads in the barony of Tully- 
haw, for which presentments were 
refused by the Grand Jury (although 
the County Surveyor declared them to 
be works of great public utility) on 
account of a letter received from the 
Under Secretary, will be made as relief 
works P 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No necessity 
has so far arisen for the opening of 
relief works in the County Cavan. The 
case stands in this way: In every dis- 
trict in Ireland where it has been thought 
likely that relief works would be re- 
quired the Grand Jury have been 
asked if they would permit the services 
of the County Surveyor to be utilised. 
A letter has been written to every 
county to that effect, perhaps not so well 
expressed as it might have been. 

Mr. KNOX: The right hon. Gentle- 
man admits that the letter was not well 
expressed. It certainly conveyed a false 
impression to the County of Cavan} 
and I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
will consider the desirability of direct- 
ing such relief works to be made as are 
urgently needed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Ido not think 
that any misapprehension can have been 
created in the minds of the Grand Jury 
of Cavan. It is rather a matter for the 
Guardians than for the Grand Jury. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any relief 
works were recommended by the Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Inspectors 
in the Ballyvourney and Kilnamartyra 
districts, in the County of Cork; and, 
if so, why such works are not being 
proceeded with ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The districts 
mentioned are receiving the careful 
attention of the Government. But I 
am glad to say there is no present 
necessity to open relief works in them. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it not the fact that 
seeing the absolute destitution which is 
almost impending it was promised some 
time ago by the Local Government 
Inspectors that two roads should be 
opened ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am unable 
to answer that question. 
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Dr. TANNER: I beg toask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if the proposed Donoughmore 
and Blarney Light Railway has been 
commenced, and how many labourers 
of the district have been employed on 
the works ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the proposed line of light railway 
has been all surveyed, but that the 
works have not yet been commenced. 

Dr. TANNER: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say two months 
ago that the works had been commenced, 
but the information given to the right 
hon. Gentleman appears to have been 
misleading and false. Is there any 
chance of the works being commenced 
soon ? 

. Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman should apply to the pro- 
moters of the line for that information. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what relief works are in 
progress in the Tuam and Glenamaddy 
unions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No relief 
works are in progress in either of the 
unions mentioned. Ido not think the 
necessity has yet arisen. 

CotoneL NOLAN : Did not the right 
hon. Gentleman state a month or five 
weeks ago that works were in contem- 
plation and almost in progress in one of 
the districts? How does he reconcile 
that statement with his present answer ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : In consequence 
of representations made, partly by the 
hon. Member and partly in other quarters, 
works were started in one of the unions 
at the ordinary rate of payment. 

CotonEL NOLAN: How much? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was at the 
ordinary rate, but the people refused to 
work for it. 

Cotoxen NOLAN: How much was it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe it 
was about 5s. a week. 


MAIL SERVICE IN 'THE NORTH OF 
IRELAND, 

Caprain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether, with regard to the estab- 
lishment of an accelerated mail service 
to and from the North of Ireland by 
Larne and Stranraer, and in considera- 
tion of the fact that the matter has now 
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been under the. consideration of the 
Government for some 12 months; that. 
public meetings have been held in Bel- 
fast under the presidency of the Mayor, 
and in other large towns ; that Memorials 
have been forwarded from numerous 
Public Bodies, as well as one signed by 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenants for the 
Counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
and by the Members of Parliament for 
those counties; and that a large and 
representative deputation waited on the 
Postmaster General in June last, all in 
favour of the route being subsidised 
without delay, he is now in a position. 
to make any statement with regard to 
the matter ? 

*ToHe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N): The 
question of an accelerated mail service 
to Belfast and the North of Ireland has 
been receiving the most careful con- 
sideration of the Postmaster General 
and the Treasury. At this moment the 
Postmaster General is considering a 
suggestion recently made to him to send 
a portion of the mails by Greenore s9 as 
to give a later hour for posting in certain 
districts. The information obtained 
appears to point in the direction of an 
acceleration which could be obtained by 
utilising for a large portion of the mails 
the service by Kingstown. The estimated 
cost of the Larne and Stranraer route is. 
very large. I am aware that my hon. 
and gallant Friend believes that an in- 
creased expenditure of about £15,000 a 
year would suffice. No proposal, how- 
ever, in any official form, has been made- 
for less than £25,000. I am inclined to 
think that it would be impossible to have 
an improved service to all parts of the 
North of Ireland at a less cost. I shall 
be glad to tell the hon. Gentleman any- 
thing further if he will speak to me. 


In reply to Mr. Lea (Londonderry, 8.), 
*Mr. JACKSON said: Itis the duty of 
the Government to consider in what- 
form and at what cost the best service 
can be provided. There is every desire 
to improve the mail service to Belfast 
and the North of Ireland, but it is 
necessary that certain communications 
should take place before a conclusion is 
arrived at. I hope very shortly. to be 
able to make an announcement. 


Coronen WARING (Down, N.) : Are 





we to consider that the question of con- 
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veying the mails by way of Greenore 
has been seriously considered ? 
*Mr. JACKSON: My hon. and gallant 
Friend is to understand exactly ‘what I 
said. I stated that a suggestion had 
been made to my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General, that a certain por- 
tion of the mails might be sent by that 
route which would enable letters to be 
posted at a later hour than is possible by 
any other route, My right hon. Friend 
is endeavouring to ascertain if it is 
possible to make a selection. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he will consent to commit the 
Local Registration of Title (Ireland) Bill 
to the Standing Committee on Law, 
de. ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The suggestion is one that is 
deserving of careful consideration, and I 
shall be glad to confer upon it with hon. 
Members on both sides of the House who 
take an interest in the question. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: In the prepara- 
tion of the Bill was Leach’s Report taken 
into consideration ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: As a matter of fact 
the Bill is, in substance, identical with 
that which was introduced last year, 
which was proposed before the Report 
referred to by the hon. Member was 
published. In revising the Bill of last 
year, before re-introducing it, I had re- 
gard to this Report, as well as to various 
suggestions which persons interested in 
the measure were good enough to offer 
me. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will consider the desirability, 
in consequence of so many Members sit- 
ting on Grand and Select Committees, of 
still further modifying the Rule as to 
Morning Sittings on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, by having the Morning Sitting 
from 3.0 to 8.0 and the Evening Sitting 
from 8.30 to 12.0? [Cries of “Oh!”] 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not believe 
I could make a more unpopular proposi- 


tion to the House than that indicated in | da 
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the House. 

the suggestion of the hon. Member. I 
have considered, so far as the means at 
my disposal have allowed me, the sug- 
gestion made yesterday with regard to 
the alteration of the Standing Order 
affecting the Evening Sittings on Tues- 
days and Fridays, when following Morn- 
ing Sittings, and I intend to put a Motion 
on the Paper for Monday at 12 o’clock 
—that is to say, after the ordinary 
business has been disposed of—for the 
consideration of the House. If the 
House is disposed to accept it I should 
be very glad to move it, but it is 
one which is entirely for the House 
itself to decide. It is not in any way 
a matter which the Government would 
think it right to press upon the House. 
The Motion I should make would be 
that the Sittings on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings shall be held subject to the 
rules which regulate the ordinary Day 
Sittings. The result would be that the 
Debate would be suspended at 12 o’clock, 
and that any Opposed Business could 
not be taken after that hour. 1f it were 
possible to dispose of any Motions which 
are not opposed, or to go through the 
Orders of the Day for the purpose of 
fixing them for a future day after 12 
o’clock, that I think would be a conve- 
nience to hon. Members generally. It 
would also afford facilities which the 
present rules deny to hon. Members, to 
get the stage of an Unopposed Bill, or 
to get an Unopposed Motion accepted by 
the House. I make this statement by 
way of explanation, but I trust the 
House will understand that in putting 
the Motion down for 12 o’clock on 
Monday, I do not wish to urge the 
House to accept it then if further time 
is desired for its consideration, or if there 
is any considerable feeling against it. It 
would be obviously in the power of any 
hon. Member to object to the Motion. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether the rule as to Unopposed Busi- 
ness or General Business between 12 
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‘and 1 would be different from the 


present rule ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Precisely the 
same rule which takes effect at 12 
o’clock at an ordinary Sitting will apply. 
*Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): Do 
the Government intend to take the Re- 
port of Supply on Tuesdays and Fri- 
ys? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly, Sir. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 

cliffe): As several Bills have been re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee on 
Law may I ask when the Committee will 
sit ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no official 
information, but I believe the Com- 
mittee will sit on Thursday next. 


MOTION. 





FIRE BRIGADES (EXEMPTION FROM JURY 
SERVICES) BILL. 

On the Motion of Viscount Curzon, Bill to 
exempt Members of Fire Brigades from service 
on Juries, ordered to be brought in by Viscount 
Ourzon, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Gully, Mr. Baird, 
and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 284.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ee eis 
REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN WRITS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—{Lords.}]—(No. 272.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee,) 


(2.45.) Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Preamble. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this be the Preamble of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N): 
I beg to move that the Committee do 
not agree to the Preamble unless we 
can have it fully explained by the Lord 
Advocate. As it is drafted, it is un- 
intelligible and meaningless, and it is 
impossible to understand it. . 


Toe CHAIRMAN: It is unnecessary 
to move the rejection of the Preamble. 
All that is requisite is to say “No” to 
the Question that the Preamble stand 
part of the Bill. 


The House divided:—Ayes 131; 


Noes 55.—(Div. List, No. 137.) 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111 ) 

COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 2, at the end of the Clause, to 
add the words,—‘‘ Provided that no Guaranteed 
Land Stook shall be issued by way of advance 
in any county for the purchase of any holdin 
unless the making of such advance in that 
county shall have been previously approved by 
a resolution of the county council elected to 
represent the county in which the holding ig 


situate, under an Act of this or the next ensuing 
Session of Parliament.”—(Mr. John Morley.) 


Question proposed, 

‘¢ That the words ‘ Provided that no Guaran- 
teed Land Stock shall be issued by way of ad- 
vance in any county for the purchase of any 
holding unless the making of such advance in 
that county shall have been previously approved’ 
be there added.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 1, after the word “that,” to insert 
the words “after the establishment of elected 
county councils in Ireland.” —(Myr. Parnell.) 

Question again proposed, “That those 
words be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


(3.0.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
Itappears to me that if this House is 
sensible of its agrarian or financial 


troubled with this question of local con- 
trol. You are not established in that 
country as the friends of the Irish people. 
The land system has been a fearful curse 
to the Irish people and a frightful source 
of misery and crime. If you are now 
proposing not to put an end to the system, 
but to modify it, you do so primarily, not 
for the good of the Irish people, but to 
rescue the Irish landlords from an un- 
tenable posi.ion, and secondly, for the 
greater ease and tranquillity of the Im- 
perial State. It is only ultimately and 
incidentally that you contemplate the 
good of the Irish people. The measure 
is one of Imperial policy, and therefore 
the responsibility should be Imperial. 
I have spoken of financial obligations to 
Ireland. When I remember that you 
have invested Ireland with full responsi- 
bility for your National Debt and that 
you have been exacting from her for 
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many years a contribution to the Im- 

ial revenue double what she can 
afford, I say that, far from taking of the 
favour you confer on us from your Im- 
perial credit, if you were to make Ireland 
a present of the £30,000,000 it would go 
a very little way to rid you of the finan- 
cial obligation you owe to her. I protest 
against the language employed by the 
Chief Secretary last night, when he 
spoke of Imperial credit as being yours 
in a sense distinct from ours. It is ours 
as well as yours and ours much more 
than yours. Ireland gives one-sixth of 
her earnings to the Imperial credit, while 
England only gives one-twelfth. The 
speech of the Chief Secretary in regard 
to this matter shows the hypocrisy of 
the theories of Unionism. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to imagine that he 
was establishing an equipoise by putting a 
burden upon the Irish people and the 
credit upon the English people. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batvour, Manchester, 
E.): My statement last night was to the 
effect that without the aid of Imperial 
credit the scheme of the Bill could not 
be carried out, because it would be 
impossible to work it if it were based 
upon Irish credit alone. 


Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to establishan equipoise 
of credit on one side and of burden upon 
the other. He put one against the other. 


clearer line of demarkation and division. 
But I maintain that the credit to be 
pledged is as much Irish as English, and, 
therefore, what the right hon. Gentleman 
offers to the Irish people resolves itself 
into the old formula of ‘Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” But if you follow the 
simple rules of equity and common 
sense an Imperial Guarantee will be 
unnecessary. If the price given for the 
land is merely the value of the tenant’s 
interest, plus that of the landlord, there 
will be no necessity for the scheme to be 
backed up by Imperial credit, because 
there will then be a security approxi- 
mating to double the value of the advance 
in the value of the land itself. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
appears to be re-opening a question that 
was determined last night. The question 
before the Committee is whether the 
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required in each case before the purchase 
takes place. : 

Mr. SEXTON : Last night the right. 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was. 
allowed to roam over the whole field of 
public policy. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Only in connection, 
with this question. I must repeat that. 
the question now before the Committee 
is solely as to whether the approval of 
the County Councils should be required 
in cases of land purchase. 

Mr. SEXTON : I will closethe matter 
in one sentence by saying that the 
personal guarantee would be absolutely 
sufficient except in the event of a publia 
calamity. The argument is that in case 
of a deficiency arising in Ireland under 
the provisions of this Bill, which the 
Government appear to have arranged for, 
it is proposed to take the control of the 
matter from the House of Commons, and 
to hypothecate money which has been 
guaranteed to Ireland, and is absolutely. 
her property under statutory contract, 
for the purpose of meeting it. If that 
argument is to hold good then at this 
moment Ireland is entitled to have her 
own Parliament, because the Act which 
gave it is older than the one which took 
it away. To hypothecate such money for 
such a purpose without the consent of 
the Irish people is an act of plunder 
which is only to be accomplished by ' 
superior force. If by hypothecating the i 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund the 

Local Taxation of [reland is increased, 
we should be committing an outrage 
upon the constitutional rights of the 
Irish people. In the next place, the 
security is illusory so far as the British 
taxpayers are concerned, because the 
Irish cesspayers would never consent to 
a levy being made, the proceeds of which. 
are to be applied to purposes over which 
they have no control. I object in prin~ 
ciple to hypothecation of Irish moneys 
under any circumstances whatever, but 
if the Irish moneys are to be hypothe- 
cated, then the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New-. 
castle (Mr. Morley) would mitigate the 
hardship of the proposal by directing 
that the transaction out of which liability; 
might arise should be subject to elective. 
popular control. The hon. Member for- 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in his speech last 
night entered into a general criticism of 
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the Liberal programme, but as I regards 
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such a topic to be outside the scope of 
the present discussion I shall not refer 
to it for this reason, among others, that 
the arguments of the hon. Member 
last night were most conclusively 
answered by his previous speeches. In 
my judgment the Irish question is un- 
altered, and the only change in the 
political situation that I can perceive is 
that the point of view of the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Cork has altered. The hon. 
Member for Cork has asked why it is 
that one of the Representatives of the 
Irish Party has not moved this Amend- 
ment, instead of the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle. In reply to the question 
I may say that the hon. Member for 
Cork has often been glad of the co- 
operation of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): The right 
‘hon. Gentleman has often been glad of 
amy co-operation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Order, order ! 

Mr. SEXTON : The hon. Member for 
Cork declares the right hon. Gentleman 
has often been glad of his co-operation. 
The right hon. Gentleman would, no 
doubt, be glad of the co-operation of the 
hon. Member in any sphere and to any 
degree in which circumstances would 
allow the Member for Cork to render 
useful service. The Irish Members are 
still glad'of the co-operation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, than whom, in this 
House, Ireland had never found a more 
capable and a more zealous friend. If 
ithe hon. Member for Cork, who in dark, 
critical, and trying times was glad to 
avail himself of the services of the right 
hon. Gentleman, means to convey to the 
Committee that those services have not an 
equal value at the present moment, Imust 
respectfully say that the hon. Member 
for Cork is not expressing the opinion of 
the majority of the Irish Members, and 
of the vast body of the people of Ireland. 
I cannot help remembering that it was 
upon almost this day 12 months ago that 
the hon. Member for Cork moved therejec- 
‘tion of a Bill, in some degree absolutely 
identical with that now before the Com- 
mittee. [An hon. Member: It was a 
better Bill.] Yes, in some respects a 
better Bill—on the ground that it did 
not sufficiently provide for local control. 
Last year local control was everything, 
and was regarded by the hon. Member 
for Cork as being an indispensable safe- 
Mr, Sexton 
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guard, and the one crucial point. Last 
year without local control in eve 
transaction, to use his own graphic 
language, was nothing but a swindle, 
This year the Bill iseverything. Inthe 
matter of local control the hon. Member 
has become a Laodicean, and he is con- 
tent to accept that which last year he 
denounced as little better than a swindle, 
The hon. Member spoke last night as 
though the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle was about 
to be carried, and he altogether ignored 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, who opposed the 
Amendment. The hon. Member con- 
tended that the proposal of the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle would in- 
volve delay in carrying into effect any 
scheme for land purchase; but, in my 
opinion, it would not involve any delay 
at all. There isa balance of £1,000,000 
under the Ashbourne Acts, and the 
Chief Secretary has !promised to intro- 
duce words to make it available. That 
balance would keep the Commissioners 
going for another year. The Chief See- 
retary has also promised that the repay- 
ments under the Ashbourne Acts should 
be available ; they now amount to a con- 
siderable sum, and the balance and re- 
payments together would probably give 
£2,000,000 available for land purchase, 
and sufficient for two years to come, by 
which time the utmost delay alleged by 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
expired. How, then, can the Amend- 
ment lead to delay if County Councils 
are established this year or next? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill does 
not permit of the repayments under the 
Ashbourne Acts. 

Mr. SEXTON : Did not the right hon. 
Gentleman promise that these repay- 
ments should be so applied ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I forget ex- 
actly how the matter stands; but I 
came to the conclusion that the re-lend- 
ing of the £10,000,000 advanced under 
the Ashbourne Acts would be a new 
loan incurred by the Guarantee Fund. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman announce that change? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I an- 
nounced it last year. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I invite the 
attention of the hon. Member for Cork 
to the fact that the present Bill is much 
worse than the measure which he opposed 
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last year. It can be proved by Hansard 
that last year the right hon. Gentleman 
was willing to allow repayments to be 
made available, and now he says they 
are not to be so applied. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s acquiescence in the applica- 
tion of repayments to fresh advances is 
to be found a dozen times in Hansard, 
and afterwards, on a copy of the Biil of 
last year being handed to him, he read 
a sub-section of a clause authorising the 
re-lending of the repayments, provided 
the aggregate of these additional advances 
did not exceed for the time being the 
amount to be repaid on account of the 
advances authorised. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I told the hon. 
Gentleman I was not quite sure. I had 
for the moment forgotten that that pro- 
vision was in the Bill; but it was pointed 
out in the course of the Debate that it 
involved an additional pledging of British 
credit. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the hon. Member 
for Cork wished to prevent delay he 
could not more usefully apply himself 
than by reinstating in this Bill that pro- 
vision of the Bill of last year. That 
would be better than trying to emascu- 
late the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle. The Tory Party 
promised in 1886 to give Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland. That promise has 
remained unfulfilled ever since. If the 
Amendment is adopted they will be 
compelled to carry it out either this year 
or next. For this reason I think it is 
deserving of the support of every man 
who desires the extension of Local 
Government to Ireland. If the Amend- 
ment is rejected the Tory Party will 
not be eager to give County Govern- 
ment this year or next. For the 
specific and binding words of the Amend- 
ment the hon. Member for Cork wishes 
‘to substitute words which are no more 
than the expression of a pious opinion ; 
and if the hon. Member for Cork suc- 
ceeds, the Tory Party will be under an 
irresistible temptation to postpone a 
measure of Local Government, even 
if they come into power after the 
General Election. This view is em- 
phasised by the exposition which has been 
already given of the probable conduct of 


| County Councils, who, in the belief of 


the Chief Secretary, would materially 
embarrass the policy of land purchase. 
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that, with the expansion of land pur- 
chase, national aspirations would die 
out. [Colonel Saunperson : Hear, 
hear! and a laugh.| I regard that 
cheer of the hon. and gallant Member 
as showing what is the view of the Tory 
Party, although that view may be a 
palpable delusion. The Tory Party 
believe that the establishment of County 
Councils would kill land purchase, and 
that will be the argument of the Chief 
Secretary before English audiences. Is 
the hon. Member for Cork willing to put 
such an argument in the mouth of the 
right hon. Gentleman? It will not 
bind him to establish County Councils, 
but is merely a declaration that a eertain 
thing is to be done after they are estab- 
lished. I do not know whether the hon, 
Member has realised what the effect of 
his Amendment would be. Whilst the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Newvastle would cause no interrup- 
tion, that of the hon. Member for Cork 
would have an effect which he never 
intends, and even if the Tory Govern- 
ment came in again it would postpone 
indefinitely, and for as long a period as 
the Tory Party might remain in power, 
the concession of Local Government to 
Ireland. For these reasons I cannot 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cork. Even if the Amend- 
nient be defeated it will serve a useful 
public purpose. It will have a salutary 
effect on the operation of the Land Act 
by foreshadowing what is to come, and 
it will have a useful effect in binding 
the Liberal Party to a specific policy of 
rapid development of this phase of Loeal 
Government in Ireland, and it will stand 
on record to guide and direct the House 
of Commons at no distant date. Though 
now it may be a barren declaration, 
hereafter it will be an important help 
and assistance. Now, the hon. Member 
for Cork fell into an error of fact when 
he said this question had been left to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle, though I say if it had 
been left to him it would be left 
in very competent’ hands; but let 
me point out to the hon. Member 
for Cork that there stands on the Paper 
for discussion at a future day an Amend- 
ment in my name which proposes to 
deal with this very question in a manner 
I hope will not be objectionable either to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Newcastle or the hon. Member for 
Cork. That Amendment, it will be 
seen, is in the following terms as an 
additional sub-section to the clause :— _ 

“(4.) No Guaranteed Land Stock shall be 
issued by way of advance for the purchase of 
any holding, unless the making of such advance 
shall have been previously approved— 


(a.) until elective county councils shall 
have been established in Ireland by a 
resolution ot the board of guardians of 
the poor law union in which the holding 
is situate ; 

(b.) after elective county councils have 
been established in Ireland by a resolu- 
tion of the county council elected to 
represent the coun ty in which the hold- 
ing is situate.” 

The Amendment provides for local 
control, and provides against any delay 
in the operation of the Act. I admit 
that Boards of Guardians are not perfect 
bodies. I admit that they are very im- 
perfect bodies for the purpose; but in 
this matter we have merely “‘ Hobson’s 
choice,” and the Board of Guardians, I 
may say, is the only body in rural 
districts which has an elective element 
upon it. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary complains of 
Boards of Guardians because five years 
ago they passed resolutions in reference 
to the qualifications of a Parliamentary 
candidate, or expressing approval of the 
conduct of a public man, criticisi 

matters of public policy or condemning 
the action of the Executive, if they have 
gone somewhat beyond their functions 
in those and other matters let it be 
remembered that they are the only 
bodies outside the towns which have 
any element of popular representation, 
and when the Chief Secretary attacks 
Boards of Guardians he forgets that 
they are composed half of ex officio 
members, Justices of the Peace, and land- 
lords. [“No, no!”] I think I may 
say that every Justice of the Peace in a 
rural district is a landlord or an agent to a 
landlord. [‘No, no! id There may be 
a few exceptions, but 99 from every 100 
are of that class. Now, if Boards of 
Guardians do sometimes act in a man- 
ner objectionable to the taste of the 
right hon. Gentleman, is that not due to 
the neglect of these ex officio members to 
all matters in connection with their 
office, and that landlords are indifferent 
to all local matters except those in con- 
nection with rent? I submit that the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot object to 

Mr. Sexton 
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Boards of Guardians in this connection, 
seeing that fully half of the members of 
those Boards are landlord representatives, 
and by the plural vote that class no 
doubt exercises influence over the elec- 
tion of the remainder. To the hon. 
Member for Cork I say if the Board of 
Guardians in any case were to allow a 
transaction under this Act we should be 
none the worse, and when they vetoa 
transaction it will be because an un- 
usually excessive price is charged for the 
holding. Therefore, if the hon. Member 
for Cork thinks, and I agree with him, 
that the absence of local control is one of 
the greatest blots on the Bill, he will no 
doubt give his support. to an Amend- 
ment which secures some form of local 
control in the interim before the estab- 
lishment of County Councils. County 
Councils cannot be established in a day, 
and meanwhile I invite the hon. Member 
for Cork to agree with me in preventing 
the delay in the operation of the Act by 
the use of the only means of local control 
which the state of Irish life renders’ 
available to us at the present moment. 
I shall oppose the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork and support the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle in its original 
form, and I respectfully invite both 
the right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for Cork to consider this Amend- 
ment of mine ina friendly spirit. 
(3.37.) Cotoysen SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, N.) : The Committee will, I think, 
not deny me the right to occupy a few 
minutes, seeing that up to the present 
only one other Iyish landlord has taken 
part in these discussions, and because 
the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
strikes at the very existence of the Bill 
and opens a very large scope of 
criticism as to the effect it will have 
on the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which we hope may endure for 
many years to come and have an influ- 
ence on the Empire at large. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast has made one 
statement of which I must take notice. 
The hon. Member called the Bill a land- 
lords’ Bill, a Bill having an Imperial 
object, and a Bill to satisfy the wishes 
of the Irish people. I quite agree with 
the latter part of the definition, but I 
utterly deny that this isa landlords’ Bill. 
Stating my opinion as a landlord, I 
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should say that I dislike the Bill. IfI 
were asked to state the effect I believe 
it will have upon the landlord class in 
Ireland, I should agree with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who, to my surprise, the other 


-day took up the cudgels on behalf of 


that class he i; in the habit of cudgelling. 
I believe this Bill will not;have a good 
effect upon the interests of the class to 
which I belong. I believe the effect of 


the Bill will be that the incomes of 


landlords will be diminished by one- 
half, and sometimes by two-thirds. As 
a landlord merely, I should oppose the 
Bill; but I support it for Imperial 
reasons and for Irish reasons. The first 
duty. of every Irishman is to assist 
legislation which will benefit his native 
land, and as I firmly believe that the 
Bill under discussion will benefit Ireland, 
I support it. The Imperial reason which 
will mainly induce the House to pass the 
Bill—because it will not be passed out of 
sheer love for Irish landlords or tenants 
—is that by its operation it will build 
up a class who will array themselves 
on the side of law and order. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast complains that 
the Bill will throw a burden on the Irish 
people ; but I have never heard of a 
people who regarded themselves as 
burdened by having £30,000,000 placed 
on their shoulders. If a plébiscite 
were taken in Ireland, there would not 
be a single county which would not wish 
to have the Bill in operation within 
its borders. A strange attitude is 
taken up by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Last year an Amendment was moved b 

the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division of Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis), 
an Amendment which most of the Irish 
Members on the other side supported, 
and which -was to the effect that so long 
as coercion existed no Imperial advances 
should be made to Ireland ; but now it 
seems that hon. Gentlemen are so per- 
suaded that coercion is only a term, that 
they adopt the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government—— 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must address himself to the Amendment 
and not to the policy of the Bill. 


Cotone. SAUNDERSON : I take the 


. Amendment to be this—the Amendment 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle—that pending the esta- 
VOL. CCCLII. (asame SERIES. | 
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blishment of County Government in 
Ireland, this Bill should not be effective. 
The hon..Member for Cork has informed 
us that he is in favour of the policy 
initiated by this Bill, and I conceive, 
therefore, that the more simple and 


‘straightforward course on the part of the 


hon. Member would have been, instead 
of putting his emasculating Amendment 
—as the hon. Member for West Belfast 
has termed it—to speak and vote 
directly against the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle. Now 
what is the meaning of this Amendment ? 
It is a destructive Amendment, which, 
if carried, will destroy the Bill. Prac- 
tically, it postpones land purchase in Ire- 
land to the Greek Kalends, because to 
decide that the policy of the Bill 
shall not have effect until County 
Government is established in Ireland 
is to indefinitely postpone the Bill— 
to postpone it indefinitely, absolutely 
indefinitely. [Mr. W. E. Guapstone: 
Hear, hear!| I do not understand why 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
cheers that statement, because the 
Government do not intend the Bill to 
hang in any way upon Local Govern- 
ment. The Bill is to be judged, and 
accepted or condemned, upon its own 
merits. If the Government and the 
House were to accept the Amendment 
and carry the Bill with it, I should like 
to ask what would be the effect if at the 
next General Election the Unionist Party 
were defeated and the Separatist Party 
came into Office? We are told that 
dealing with the land is one of those 
subjects upon which all the Nationalists 
of the Irish Party are agreed, whether 
they belong to one faction or the other, 
and therefore if we pass a Home Rule 
Bill—as may be possible if the House 
of Commons ever goes mad—the result 
will be that we shall establish a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin which, in dealing with 
the land question as it pleases, may up- 
seé the system of Local Government 
introduced by the Amendment and up- 
set what is supposed to be a guarantee 
for the British taxpayer, and all previous 
legislation by this House in reference to 
land~ purchase will not be worth one 
rush....All our guarantees founded on 
County, Government will not then be 
worth straw. As to the interest taken 
by Irish ratepayers in the contingent 
ates afforded by the Irish rates, it 
2 
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is absolutely illusory. In the Irish 
mind there is not conceived the remotest 
possibility that that guarantee will ever 
be touched. The Irish people have 
proved by the way in which they have 
paid their instalments under the Ash- 
bourne Acts in the past that there need 
be no anxiety as to their paying in 
future, and I believe hon. Members 
opposite are entirely mistaken if they 
think they will be able to raise any 
great opposition to the Bill in Ireland 
on the ground of this possible con- 
tingency. Hon. Gentlemen last year did 
not say so much about this guarantee ; 
they opposed the Bill at first, but they 
supported it at last because they 
found the overwhelming voice of their 
constituents was in favour of it. If they 
go back to their constituents again they 
will find they are opposing a measure to 
which the Irish people look as conferring 
‘the greatest benefit to the country and 
to all classes—except the landlord class. 
Let me point out what will happen if we 
carry this Amendment. It will afford 
limitless scope to the capacity of Debate 
displayed by the hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Keay); he will be able to point to 
the possible action of the Irish County 
Councils, and again influence the House 
by the glamour of his eloquence on 
financial affairs, showing how absolutely 
worthless is. the guarantee in view of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle. The point of 
importance in considering this Amend- 
ment, and upon which hangs the very 
existence of the Bill, is, what is really 
the view of the Irish people on the sub- 
ject. We are legislating for Ireland and 
the Irish people, and I am sure we all 
hope that our legislation will conduce to 
their happiness and prosperity. It is 
important, therefore, to ascertain what 
are the opinions of the Irish people on 
this matter. But who represents the 
Irish people in this House? Only last 
year hon. Members above the Gangway 
opposite turned to the hon. Member for 
Cork to learn the opinions of the Irish 
people. Now we are informed by his 
former colleagues that the hon. Member 
for Cork represents neither the opinions 
of the people of Ireland nor even those 
of his own constituents. Then to whom 
are we turn? Are we to turn to the 
hon. Member for West Belfast or to the 
hon. Member for North Longford ? But, 
Colonel Saunderson 
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as far as I know, those hon. Memberg os 


represent only themselves. 

Mr. SEXTON : Our constituents. 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON: The hon. 
Member for West Belfast says that he 
represents his constituents, but he cer- 
tainly will not do so long. Why, there 
is no place in Ireland at the present 
moment where either of those two hon. 
Members would be able to address a 
meeting in the open air without police 
protection. Then we come to the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, but he repre- 
sents the Irish priests, notthe Irish people. 
Well, on the whole, I think that I myself 
speak in the name of the largest part of 
the Irish people. I represent, at any 
rate, that part of the Irish people who 
are in favour of law and order, and I 
believe those are the majority. And I 
feel perfectly convinced that there is not 
a county in Ireland which, if asked its 
opinion of the Bill, would not give over- 
whelming decision in its favour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Go to Sligo or 
Kilkenny. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON: Well, I 
should have thought the hon. and learned 
Member had had enough attendance at 
Irish elections. I think I know the feel- 
ing of the Irish people as well as hon. 
Members opposite, who though they re- 
present Irish constituencies live in 
London. I know as a fact, and can 
assert without fear of contradiction from 
any one who knows anything. of the 
desires and feelings of the Irish people, 
that no measure has ever been introduced 
into this House which has received in 
every part of Ireland, North, South, 
East, West, more approval than the 
present Land Purchase Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But what about 
the Amendment ? 

Coronet. SAUNDERSON: Isay as I 
said at the outset of my remarks that I 
support the Bill against the interest of 
the particular class to which I belong. 
A rough definition of statesmanship is 
the making use of past experience 
embodying it in useful legislation. 
Past experience, at any rate during the 
last 30 or 40 years, has shown us that in 
dealing with the Irish people and suc- — 
cessfully governing them, two attributes 
are required—firmness and justice—and 
I believe the policy of the Government, 
which, I repeat, would be destroyed if 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Newcastle were carried, is teach- 
ing the Irish people at the present time 
that if we are just we can also be 
generous. This is proved by the recep- 
tion which the Chief Secretary and other 
Members of the Government met with 
when they recently travelled through 
the country, notwithstanding that they 
had been described in it by Irish Mem- 
bers as persecutors and exterminators ; 
while, on the other hand, the so-called 
Nationalists cannot hold an open meet- 
ing in Ireland without police protection. 
That fact leads me to believe that our 
present efforts will be attended with suc- 
cess in Ireland, and, believing that the 
Bill will conduce to the welfare of the 
country, I heartily support it. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast hit the right 
nail on the head. I believe he struck 
the right key-note when he said the 
effect of the passing of this Bill will be 
to permanently destroy Home Rule. I 
believe it will. I believe it will erect 
in Ireland a great class independent of 
Trish demagogues and agitators, that it 
will create in Ireland a class which 
realises at last who their true friends 
are, and recognises that the Union with 
this country has been to Ireland a great 
blessing, and not acurse. I oppose the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, because 
I believe it would, if carried, continue 
in Ireland that political fermentation 
which is really the foundation and basis 
of the separatist policy, and I believe the 
Bill as it stands will be for the good of 
the Empire at large, that it will bring 
peace in its train, and that it will hold 
out the hopes of prosperity to my native 
country. 

(4.2.) Mer. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.): The Committee has 
now really under consideration three 
separate Amendments—the Amendment 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley), the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and ‘the alternative Amend- 
ment submitted by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton.) The Com- 
mittee is aware, from observations ‘have 
made on this subject upon previous 
occasions, that I agree very much with 
the object which my :right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle has in view, 
but it will be no disappointment to my 


right hon. Friend when I say that I can- ! 
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not support the form in which his 
Amendment is put. It is a misfortune 
of that Amendment that it lends itself to 
the suspicion that it is a destructive and 
a dilatory Amendment, intended to pre- 
vent the speedy operation of the Hill. 
Knowing as I do the opinions which 
my right hon. Friend has formed on the 
Bill, as a whole, I confess I do not think 
I am doing him an injustice when 
I say I think if his Amendment 
had a dilatory and destructive effect 
be would not regret it. In that 
matter I differ from my right 
right hon. Friend. I believe the Bill to 
be a good Bill. I accept it most cor- 
dially, and, although I should like very 
much to make it better, still I would 
infinitely rather have it as it is than not 
have it at all. Consequently I cannot 
support the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend, although I desire to secure 
some of the objects he has in view. 
Then there is the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cork. To that excep- 
tion is taken by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, because, he says, it would 
have the effect of postponing Local Go- 
vernment for Ireland. That seems to 
me a very extraordinary objection. It 
is only true, if it be the fact, that’ Local 
Government is hostile to land purchase, 
and it is my point in this matter that 
the introduction of Local Government 
into a Land Purchase Bill would 
strengthen land purchase, and conse- 
quently that the Government would 
have no object whatever in postponing 
Local Government if they carried the 
Land Purchase Bill first. But I have a 
different objection to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork, which I take 
also to the new Amendment which has 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. What are the objects we 
may fairly have in view in suggesting 
the intervention of the Local Authority ? 
There were three objects. In the first 
place we desire that the Local Autho- 
rity, or the constituencies which the 
Local Authority represents, should have 
given their assent to the pledging of 
their credit. To mortgage their secu- 
rities without their consent is, at all 
events, a very strong piece of legislation. 
As regards that object, it would un- 
doubtedly be secured, not only by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member, but 
also by the Amendment suggested by 
2H 2 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland —that there should 
be a plebiscite taken of the district before 
the Bill is put in operation to obtain its 
consent to the pledging of its credit. 
But there are two other objects which 
we ought also to keep in view, and 
which the suggestion of the Chief Secre- 
tary does not secure, and therefore I 
take this opportunity of saying, as the 
suggestion was kindly made by the Chief 
Secretary, to some extent in the hope of 
satisfying the objections I made to the 
Bill in its present form, that it does not 
satisfy me, and that consequently, if I am 
unable to persuade the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to go a little further, as far as I 
am concerned, I do not think the intro- 
duction of the proposal by itself would 
be a sufficient improvement to justify a 
separate Amendment on the subject. The 
other objects, however, which I want 
to keep in view are these: In the first 
place, I say we want to give an interest 
in land purchase to every class in Ire- 
land, not, as has been said, to a limited 
proportion of a limited class, and the 
advantage of all sections of the com- 
munity would be secured by the inter- 
vention of the Local Authority under 
circumstances which would give to the 
Local Authority a large interest in the 
successful administration of the scheme. 
Further than that we must all feel there 
is a possibility, although we all hope a 
distant one, that at some future time, 
when schemes of land purchase have 
beer largely developed, there may once 
more be an agitation which would be 
directed, not against the payment of 
rent, but against the payment of the in- 
stalments, and the best security against 
such an agitation would undoubtedly be 
the existence of a healthy public opinion 
in favour of the honest fulfilment of 
obligations. What we have to regret in 
Treland at the present time is that there 
is so large an amount of public opinion 
which justifies the non-fulfilment of ob- 
ligations. How can we create the public 
opinion we desire to see in Ireland bettey 
than by introducing the locality, through 
the Local Authority, into the administra- 
tion of the Act? What I have always 
thought would be a possibility, and 
what I have always desired to impress 
upon the Chief Secretary is a plan of 
this kind, that the Local Authority 
should not merely have the right of 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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vetoing or of consenting to the applica- 
tion of its credit, but that after the 
transaction had taken place, and after 
the land had been agreed to be bought 
and sold, the Local Authority should: 
stand in the position of landlord for 49 
years until the tenant became the abso- 
lute freeholder; that during that period: 
the Local Authority should collect the- 
rent, that it should pay over to the 
Central Authority the amount due for 
instalments and interest, and that the- 
whole of the remainder, which would be 
a very considerable sum, should be for 
its own use—that is to say, for the 
advantage of the constituency whose 
affairs it represented and administered. 
If that were the case—and I will deal 
with the objections directly—if you 
could secure a state of things of that 
kind, consider how it would necessarily 
affect public opinion. In that case you: 
would have a Local Authority which, in 
the course of a short time, would have 
all the instincts, and perhaps some of the- 
prejudices, of a landlord, and you would’ 
have this Local Authority acting on 
behalf of the whole community with a 
distinct interest that rent should be- 
fairly and fully paid, knowing that every 
deficiency in the payment of rent on the 
part of any tenant would be followed at 
once by a deficiency in the sum it had to 
apply to public purposes. What is the 
objection to it? The objection is one- 
that does apply to the Amendment of’ 
the hon. Member for Cork and the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. The Chief’ 
Secretary says two things, as I under- 
stand him. He says, in the first place, 
that thefe would be a possibility, if you 
gave this power to the Local Authority, 
that, acting under the infiuence of some 
class of agitators, they would prevent 
altogether the adoption of the measure 
which Parliament is now passing. Well, 
as to that point I really think a moment's 
reflection will show that any such action 
on the part of the Local Authority is. 
absolutely impossible. What have we 
just heard from the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, and what have we 
heard from hon. Members on this side 
of the House ? 
do the actions of hon. Gentlemen on 


this side of the House prove but that 
every class in Ireland is prepared to: 


accept the benefits of the Bill, and will 


look askance at any one who interposes. 





More than that, what: 
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-to prevent it? Isay what proof have 
you? Why, just look at the action 
during the past few days in Committee 
-of such Members as the Member for 
Longford and of West Belfast in a less 
degree. The discussions of the past few 
-days has shown perfectly clearly to hon. 
Members with any intelligence that 
these hon. Members and some of their 
friends hate this Bill, and would like to 
destroy it. [“No.”] “No” says one. 
What did the hon. Member for West 
Belfast say in the course of his most 
interesting speech this afternoon? He 
‘said that the action of the Tory Party in 
this Bill was to rescue Irish landlords, 
and to pour millions into their pockets. 

Mr. SEXTON : So it is. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, if 
that were the object of the Bill, do you 
mot suppose the hon. Member for West 
Belfast would oppose it? And amI 
not justified in saying that the Bill which 
he describes in these terms is a Bill 
which, if he could, he would destroy ? 
But what is his position and the position 
of his friends? The position of hon. 
Members is this : that they are “ willing 
to wound, but afraid to strike,” 
and they dare not oppose the Bill 
because they know public opinion in 
Treland is strongly in its favour. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I say is this, 
that though no doubt the main object of 
the Tory Party may be to rescue the 
landlords, the effectuation of that object 
by the Tory Party does not limit the 
effect of the Bill. There may be other 
effects which I value. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I submit 
gladly to his statement, but when he 
speaks again I trust he will balance these 
various effects and give the Committee 
his conclusion on the whole subject. 
One effect of the Bill says the hon. Mem- 
ber is to rescue Irish landlords. What I 
ask are the effects of the Bill on the 
other side, which the hon. Member sets 
against it, and the conclusion he arrives 
at on the whole subject? What I say 
in the meantime is that. the action of the 
hon. Member and his friends during the 
last few days has been directed to delay 
the Bill—I will not say to obstruct it 
though I think I might say so; and ifhe 
does not go farther it is only because the 
vast majority of his constituents are of a 
different opinion. If that is the case I 
say there is absolutely no fear that under 
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any circumstance it will be in the power 
of the Local Authorities to prevent the 
Bill coming into operation, and to inter- 
pose between their constituents and the 
benefits the Bill proposes toconfer. But 
there is another objection taken by the 
Chief Secretary which I think is a more 
serious one. He said that it would be 
possible for the Local Authorities to act 
unfairly and unjustly under the influence 
of personal or political motives—and 
from past experience we have no reason 
to suppose that such a possibility might 
not arise. Well, that is perfectly true, 
and that would be the objection to the 
Amendments of the Members for Belfast 
and Cork, because, as I understand it, 
they propose that every separate transac- 
tion should come before the Local 
Authority to be discussed and to be 
approved by them. I quite admit that 
would leave room for intrigue and politi- 
cal prejudice, and that it might be open 
to the most serious objection. But that 
is not my proposal, and I do not think 
the suggestion I have made is open 
to a similar objection. I have suggested 
that after the Bill has come into opera- 
tion, whether by the Resolution of the 
Local Authority or by pldbiscite as pro- 
posed by the Chief Secretary, then the 
separate transaction should go, as pro- 
posed in the Bill, to the Land Commis- 
sion — that is, the tenant and land- 
lord, having agreed as to the terms, 
should go to the Land Commission, who 
would complete the transaction ; and it 
is only after the Land Commission, who 
would be an impartial body not open to 
the objection which I have referred, has 
decided that the matter would come 
back to the County Council or other 
Local Authority, which would then be 
placed in the position of temporary land- 
lord for 49 years, collect rents and so on. 
I say, then, that while I admit that 
there might be serious objection to 
allowing such Local Authorities as are 
seen in Ireland, or, indeed, any such 
Local Authority as it is possible we can 
hope to create for a considerable time 
to come, to deal with matters of such 
deep personal isSues as the question of 


Land Purchase, I think it might be 
possible to leave to them the first origina- 
tion of the Act—the decision as to 
whether or'not it shall he applied to a 
particular district—and the administra- 
tion of it after the Act of Purchase has 
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been completed. I am not very san- 
guine that I shall be able to persuade 
the Chief Secretary to accept any such 
suggestion as that, because it would 
involve more than a single Amendment 
in the Bill. Probably it would involve 
one or two new clauses in the Bill to 
carry it out effectually. All I have to 
say in sitting down is that I have ex- 
plained why I cannot support the Amend- 
ment of the Member for Newcastle, 
although I desire some of the objects he 
has in view. If they can be accom- 
plished, I believe the Bill will be im- 
proved, that the security of the taxpayer 
will be increased, that the chances of 
peace in Ireland will be improved, and 
that a better feeling will be created 
between landlord and tenant, because if 
the tenants of the Local Authority paid 
regularly, it would have a very con- 
siderable effect in inducing the tenants 
who had not purchased to pay regularly 
also. While I believe in all these good 
effects, still I am grateful for the Bill 
as it stands ; and if the Chief Secretary 
does not see his way to make the altera- 
tions suggested, I can only hope that 
experience may show that the right 
hon, Gentleman has judged the situation 
more correctly than I myself have. 
(4.22.) Mr. J. MORLEY (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I rise for the pur- 
pose of asking a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary as 
to a matter of fact raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
I warned the Chief Secretary last night 
that his pidébiscite proposal was one of 
the considerations that would still affect 
the minds of Members in ,voting for or 
against my Amendment. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham gave reasons why he could not 
support my Amendment, though he is 
aware of the object in moving it, and, 
on the whole, agrees with it. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
gave amongst other reasons that the 
Chief Secretary was about to bring 
before the House a plebiscitary proposal, 
but I submit to the m#ght hon. Gentle- 
man that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham has entirely mis- 
understood the proposal of the Chief 
Secretary. His interpretation of the 
plébrscite is quite different from that of 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, He imagines it to mean that 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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the vote ,“ aye” or “ no” will be taken 
as to whether or not the Act is to be 
applied. That is not the case. The 
inception of the operation of the Act is. 
not in the view of the Chief Secretary to 
depend on a vote. That is not the ques- 
tion submitted to the ratepayers by 
plébiscite. According to the proposal of 
the Bill the Act is tocome into operation 
without any assent from the ratepayers.. 
Then the advances are to be made up to- 
the total amount of 25 times the cash 
portion of the Guarantee Fund, and then 
when that is exceeded, £8,000,000 in all, 
the county constituencies will be con- 
sulted as to whether they will sanction. 
any further advance. I will ask the 
Chief Secretary whether my interpreta- 
tion is right or that of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL. (Tyrone, §.), 
rose, but there were loud calls for the 
Chief Secretary. 

(4.26.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR :I should 
have preferred to wait until I. had heard, 
observations from other parts of the 
Committee on the subject. The hon. 
Member for Cork expressed a hope that 
before the Debate closed I should make 
a statement as to my intentions as to 
the proposal for a pldébiscite. As the 
Committee knows, the action of the 
Government will largely depend upon. 
declarations from various parts of the 
House. So far I have not heard any 
distinct demand from below the Gang- 
way. 

Mr. SEXTON : We do not know any-. 
thing about ‘it. 

“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nothing in 
support of it fell from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said I thought it 
was an element of local control, though 
deficient. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg the hon. 
Members pardon. He did give a qualified 
support to the proposal. A qualified 
opinion has been advanced, but nothing 
more. The hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Saunderson),,who spoke on the. 
general question just now did not say 
anything to make .me believe that he 
and his friends in the’ North of Ireland 
looked on the proposal with favour, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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formally. My proposal never went the 
length of giving immediate power to the 
localities to reject the Bill. I did no 
more than suggest that at a certain 
stage the locality should be given the 
opportunity of saying that no further 
hypothecation of its funds should be 
allowed. Therefore I am not speci- 
ally encouraged to make any pro- 
posal on paper with regard to a 
matter which I only threw out 
as &® method of compromising the 
differences that seem to be in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. I say that 
to explain the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on the question. As I am on my 
legs I may say one word as to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham. On that part of it 
which I dealt with last night I will not 
add a word to what I then said. Let 
me make this one remark which is to 
express my entire concurrence with the 
right hon. Gentleman in one matter. 
If we had funds at our disposal to 
enable us to give a large bonus to the 
localities to collect the rents and to in- 
terest them, in some substantial form, in 
the payment of the annuities, I should 
rejoice as much as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. I entirely 
agree with his desires on this matter. 
The only reason why the Government 
have not adopted that plan is that we 
have been forced to the conclusion that 
we have not money to do it with. We 
could not give the Local Authorities 5s. 
per cent. without taking money from 
the tenants, and we thought that to do 
that would be to interfere with the 
proper working of the Act. It was not 
because we differ from the general 
principle, laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but because we could not 
propose a scheme which would give all 
the necessary benefits to the tenants, 
and at the same time confer these 
benefits on the Local Authorities, that 
we had to content ourselves with what I 
admit to be the less satisfactory pro- 
posals of the Bill before the House. 
But on the subject on which I am speci- 
ally called on to give an opinion, I hope 
I have adequately explained what is the 
nature of the suggestion I have thrown 
out, and what are the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon it. 

(4.32.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I 
wish to point out to the Committee 
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that there are now being discussed 
no fewer than four distinct proposi- 
tions, each of them involving the prin- 
ciple of local. control under the opera- 
tion of the Bill. There is first of all the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle, and, 
secondly, that of the Member for Cork ; 
thirdly, we have the suggestion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West. 
Belfast ; and, finally, there is that hazy 
proposal in reference toa plébiscite which 
has been informally advanced from Mem- 
bers sitting on benches in different quar-- 
ters of the House. I will deal first of 
all with the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle. What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man propose todo? The first thing he 
proposes is to arrest land purchase in 
Ireland. [‘ No, no.”] I say that there 
can be no dispute on this point. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast has tried 
to prove that this is not so, and that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork is not necessary, the reason he ad- 
vanced for this contention being that 
there was still a residue of something 
like £1,000,000 under the Ashbourne 
Acts, which would be sufficient to carry 
the Government on until County Councils 
could be established in Ireland. It 
is easy to say there is a residue of 
£1,000,000 under the Ashbourne Acts, 
but I want to know how much of it has 
already been applied for? Not less than 
£9,000,000 out of the £10,000,000 have 
been sanctioned up to the present time, 
as I understood from the Chief Secretary, 
but if that be so the balance of the 
whole £1,000,000 may have been applied 
for already so that there may not be a 
£1 sterling to carry on operations with 
during the interval between now and 
the establishment of County Councils. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Memiber for Newcastle, we are not 
to have Land Purchase until County 
Government comes into operation. He 
and other hon. Members on this side of 
the House blame the Government for 
delaying passing a County Councils Bill. 
Yes, but it should be remembered that 
more Governments than one are re- 
sponsible for that delay; ever since 
I can remember the question of the 
reform of the Grand Jury Laws in 
Treland has been ‘a practical political 
question, and one Government after 
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another has given that political and 
burning question the go by. I do not 
think, therefore, theright hon.Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle is justified in 
simply charging the present Government 
with delaying County Government in 
Ireland. The charge is one that applies 
toevery Government in England during 
the last 25 years. My contention is that 
the: right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle by his Amendment pro- 
poses to hang up the whole operation 
of the Land Purchase Department and 
prevent another sale taking place until it 
is sanctioned by the Local Bodies 
to be set up under the intended County 
Government Act. If I take the inter- 
pretation put upon the Motion by the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, the 
Amendment is one intended to enforce 
and compel Local Government, and to 
hang up Land Purchase until thai is 
obtained. Supposing the County Govern- 
ment Bill were passed, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
hinted last night, Irish Members on the 
other side of the House are opposed to 
granting Local Government in Ireland. 
For my part I am not hostile to that 
proposition, on the contrary I am anxious 
to see it. I shall support and vote for it 
when the time comes, but at the present 
moment, because I,am disposed to give 
to Ireland the same measure in principle 
as has been conceded to England and 
Scotland, I am not fool enough to 
imagine that even after we get Local 
Government in Ireland, we are going to 
have the millenium. What is the pro- 
posal before the Committee? Before 
you set up County Boards, and know 
what kind of Boards they are to be, and 
the work that will devolve upon them, 
you are prepared to submit to those 
bodies a question involving an appeal 
to every passion and prejudice and 
selfish interest on the part of the whole 
body of the farmers of Ireland. We 
used to hear a great deal in bye- 
gone days of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian having 
committed a great constitutional question 
to an entirely new electorate ; but if 
you pass this proposal, you will be com- 
mitting to an unknown body in Ireland, 
without any experience of what it has to 
do, one of the greatest risks which any 
Government could possibly allow. What 
would happen amounts to this: that a 
Mr. 7. W. Russell 
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landlord and tenant may agree for the 
sale and purchase of the holding, they 
may be perfectly satisfied as to the terms 
of the transaction, and consider them fair 
and reasonable. The Land Commission 
may have investigated the whole of the 
circumstances and be satisfied as to the 
security being ample, and yet, after all 
this has been brought about, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle proposes to bring each individual 
transaction before the County Council, 
which will be fiercely political and 
selfishly agrarian, case by case, farm by 
farm, leaving those men subjected, as [ 
have said, to political passions and pre- 
judices the right of vetoing every sale 
and of absolutely arresting the entire 
process of land purchase in Ireland. In 
other words, he proposes to give one 
party to the bargain, namely, the farmers 
of Ireland, who will themselves be the 
purchasers, the absolute right in their 
position as County Councillors of them- 
selves fixing the price and the managing 
of the sale. I say that I cannot;assent to 
anything of the kind, and I hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will stand firm in re- 
sisting any such proposal. It may be, and 
probably will be, said that th® objection 
would come more appropriately from the 
other side of the House. All I can say 
is that ever since this question of local 
control was mooted in Parliament—and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham consulted me 
about it afew months ago—I have taken 
pains to inform myself in Ireland as to 
what is the existing state of opinion on 
the subject in Ulster. I have spoken 
to the farmers on their own farms, and 
ascertained their views. Indeed, we 
have lately had a sort of Ulster land 
demonstration here in the Juobby of this 
House when a deputation of Ulster 
farmers came up upon this question. 
I say that those farmers are willing to 
pay a fair price for their land, and that 
they do not look upon this measure as a 
landlords’ Bill. To call it a landlords’ 
Bill is all very well for an English 
platform, before those who know no 
better, but the Irish tenant farmers do 
know better ; they consider this Bill to be 
the greatest boon ever offered to the 
Irish tenants by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and they are willing to accept the 
boon, paying a fair price for the land. I 
speak on this in the name of the Pro- 
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testant tenants of Ulster, whose repre- 
sentatives 'I saw in the Lobby. My 
hon. Friend immediateiy below me saw 
them, hon. Members below the Gang- 
way saw them, the Chief Secretary for 
Treland saw them, and not one of those 
practical ‘agriculturalists, not mere 
citizens of Belfast, but farmers working 
on their own land every day of their 
lives, are unanimously opposed to this 
County Council arrangement being 
allowed to come between them and their 
bargains as to the purchase of their 
holdings and retarding progress. I have 
authority for saying that the Glad- 
stonian candidate for North Antrim at 
the last election is as anxious as any 
man living that this Bill should be 
passed, and is giving it as loyal and 
hearty support as any man in the North 
of Ireland. With regard to what has 
been said as toa piébiscite, so far as I 
understand it, the principle it is pro- 
posed to adopt is this: that before this 
Bill comes into operation, a vote some- 
thing similar to what takes place under 
the Borough Funds Act is to be obtained 
as to whether the funds of the county 
shall be mortgaged for the purposes 
proposed, the county being in this 
way consulted as to whether its funds 
shall be so used or not. This is not 
open to the same objecticn as the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle. It does not 
bring every case into the County Council. 
There are hon. Members of this House 
who are also members of English County 
Councils. What, I ask, would they think 
of having the sale of every holding in 
England brought before them? I oppose 
this Amendment because my constituents 
oppose it. I have consulted them, and 
they have given me their directions on 
the subject. Let us take the case of a 
county where the majority of the voters 
‘are not farmers but labourers. These 
men are not ratepayers, or rather they 
‘do not pay the main portion of the rates 
as the farmers do. I put it te-the Com- 
mittee what would be likely to happen 
if this plébiscite were dependent upon 
‘such a body? What is likely to be the 
result if a question regarding the Con- 
tingent Fund were submitted to the 
labourers, whose interests are not only not 
the same as those of the farmers, but fre- 
frequently are diametrically hostile to 
the farmers’ interests? ‘They might 
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regard land purchase as not being 
in their interests, and might con- 
sequently put the management of the 
whole business into the hands of men 
who would act in direct opposition to 
the wishes of those who are desirous of 
this boon and who are responsible for 
the payment of the rates. I do not say 
that this would be so, but I say that it 
is a possible case. Now, apart from 
all this, what is to be said of the 
position taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle ? 
If he were here, I should say much 
more willingly what I am going to 
say now, that he is too much accus- 
tomed to assume the réle.of Jeremiah. 
As regards the Irish question, he is 
eternally on the lament. He wishes the 
Irish Local Authority to come between 
the English Government and the Irish 
farmer, as a kind of buffer. He fears 
a period of distress, and he conveniently 
ignores the Insurance Fund which pro- 
vides against it. He walks past it as 
if it were not in the Bill. Then he fears 
what will take place in the time of 
tumult. I prefer to go by the experience 
we have had rather than look forward 
to those evils. The right hon. Gentle- 
man need not be so much afraid. The 
British taxpayer will know how to 
recover his money just as well as the 
Irish landlord, and 1 do not believe the 
British taxpayer is in the slightest 
danger. I believe the money will be 
honestly and cheerfully paid. ‘The Irish 
farmers know perfectly well what a boon 
they are getting, and they are not going 
to throw it away in any reckless scheme 
of repudiation. I think the Imperial 
taxpayer, and especially the British tax- 
payer, is morally bound to pledge his 
credit for this purpose. He tore out by 
the roots the Irish land system, and he 
planted the English system of tenure 
with the disastrous results which 
followed ; he planted the Irish landlords 
where they are, and, therefore, I think 
the British taxpayer, if he recognises his 
moral obligation, ought to come to the 
rescue. But in the case of a general 
settlement like this, and in face of the 
general desire to let byegones be bye- 
gones, and have this interminable land 
question disposed of, it is not too much 
that the Irish taxpayer should be willing 
also to do his small share of the work—a 
share which involves no risk tohim. L 
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hope the Chief Secretary will resist 
this proposal, which would hinder the 
ractical working of the Bill. 

*(4.50.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) : I 
find myself for once in agreement with 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, in 
his concluding observations, wherein he 
pointed out that the present position of 
the land question is due to the British 
taxpayer. If he has any influence with 
the Government I would ask him to 
use it in inducing the Chief Secretary to 
omit from the guarantees at any rate 
the most irritating of them—some of 
those called the contingent guarantees. 
The hon. Member says that the Irish 
taxpayer should take his share because 
this isa final settlement. I do not think 
it is. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
general settlement. 

*Mr. MAHONY : Well, a general 
settlement. It is not a general settle- 
ment, because it is only going to settle 
a portion of the question. It was signi- 
ficant last night that the Chief Secretary 
should say that it was out of the range of 
practical politics for any Government to 
propose to advance British money with- 
out having Irish security for it. If that 
is the case we have the Chief Secretary 
and his supporters to thank for it, be- 
cause of:the speeches they made in their 
anxiety to oppose the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) in 1886. I 
ask—What are you going to do when 
this £30,000,000 is exhausted and you 
have no further Irish securities to fall 
back upon? That is a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of dropping some of these 
securities, and relying, at’ any rate to 
some extent, on what ought to be the 
real security, the value of the land sold 
and purchased. Then if, as J hope, this 
land purchase scheme works well, and 
you have to come to Parliament again 
for a further advance, you will still 
have some Trish. securities to fall back 
upon, and you will find the Irish people 
very ready to give these securities. As 
regards the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle, 
my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast says it will. bind the 
present Government to bring forward 
within a definite period a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland. I think it 
is exceedingly unlikely that the present 
Government will ever bring in a Bill 
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which the hon. Member for West Belfast 
would care to accept, but if he supports. 
this Amendment, he would be to a 
certain extent bound to support a Local 
Government scheme he did not like, in 
order that land purchase might go on. 
I believe that the Irish people desire 
land purchase, and I do not see my way 
to voting for any Amendment which 
would endanger the continuance of that. 
system of land purchase in Ireland. We 
are told that the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parnell) would practically 
do away with the whole value of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle. I 
cannot agree with that; I do not. 
think any Amendment you _ could 
pass in this House would bind the 
Government more than they are already 
bound in honour, by their declarations, to 
bring in a Local Government Bill. If 
they break through their obligations, 
their opponents will know very well 
how to take advantage of their breach 
of faith. If the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast were 
passed, it would in spirit do all that the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork proposes to do. It 
would prevent delay in putting this Act 
into operation, because there were no 
County Councils in existence, and that 
is all that the hon. Member for Cork 
wants todo. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham is 
anxious that the Local Authorities should 
have some power of giving or with- 
holding their consent to the use of their 
securities; but he also wishes that they 
should derive some direct benefit from 
the operations of this Act in return for 
pledging their securities. That appears 
reasonable upon the face of it, but you 
cannot get out of this—that if you give 
to Local Bodies in Ireland a considerable 
portion of the annuities which are to be 
paid year by year by the tenants— 
you must either increase the amount to 
be paid by the tenants or diminish the 
amount tobe received by the landlords— 
I would suggest to the Chief Secretary 
that it is possible to give the Local 
Bodies some sort of interest in the 
working of this Bill by continuing some 
small payment from the purchasers to the 
Local Bodies after the 49 years have ex~ 
pired. Several hon. Members havo 
objected to giving Local Bodies control 
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over every transaction, on the ground 
that Local Elective Bodies are not bodies 
particularly fitted to deal with the ex- 
ceedingly delicate matters involved in 
bargains of the kind contemplated, and 
I admit there is very great force in the 
objection. In fact, those who ask that 
Local Bodies in Ireland should have 
power to consider each individual trans- 
action, ask that these Local Bodies 
should have more power given to them 
in return for their security than the 
Imperial Parliament has ever required, 
it should have in return for the security 
it has given in the past. The Imperial 
Parliament has had another security 
and a very important one ; it has had 
security in the fact that it has had 
under its control the body charged 
with the examination of the security for 
the advances under the Act—namely, 
the Land Commission. No one would 
propose to set up a number of bodies for 
the administration of the Act under the 
control of the Local Bodies. The control 
of the administration of the Act must 
remain under the Land Commission, but 
I want to suggest to the Chief Secretary 
a compromise, which I think he might 
very fairly accept. As I understand 
his proposal it is that by a plébiscite 
localities should have the power of 
saying whether the Act is to operate in 
their localities or not, but that they 
shall only have that power after the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund is 
exhausted.. The concession I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to make is to 
alter that so as to make it immediately 
applicable. The cash portion of the 
Guarantee Fund belongs to the localities 
just as much as the contingent portion. 
Whether there is any default in pay- 
ment or not it is proposed to take away 
£40,000 of the Contingent Fund for a 
period of years, and the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to do that at a time 
when local taxation is pressing very 
heavily on the. people. In Kerry, my 
own county, I have to pay at the present 
moment in county cess alone about 5s. in 
the £1, and in poor rate close on 3s. in 
the £1. And yet, whether there is any 
repudiation or not, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to take away 
That is his idea of 
generosity towards the Irish people. 

ask him to _ re-consider that 
scheme for locking up this £40,000. 


{Aprit 17, 1891} 
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Another proposition I make is that the 
right hon. Gentleman should, in the 
first instance, allow the people of the 
locality to decide by  plébiscite 
whether they would pledge the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund, 
and then if they decide to pledge that 
which guarantees about £8,000,000, then 
after the sum has been expended, they 
should be asked whether they would 
pledge the contingent securities. The 
advantage of that would be that when 
thé £8,000,000 were exhausted the 
localities would be in a position to judge 
whether the Act had been fairly ad- 
ministered or not. If it had been fairly 
administered, they would have no diffi- 
culty in deciding by a fresh plébiscite to 
pledge their other securities. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
said land purchase is so popular that 
there is not a single county in Ireland 
where the people would not decide to 
pledge their securities. Hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House have 
asserted that they also are in favour of 
land purchase. Under such circum- 
stances, I do not see why the right hon. 
Gentleman should hesitate to give the 
people the control I suggest. 
*(5.10.) Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) : 
The hon. Member (Mr. Mahony) is 
much surprised to find himself in accord 
with the hon. Member for South Tyrone.. 
Iam not surprised at that, seeing that 
the hon. Members are supporters of the 
present Government. In fact, I myself 
am very strongly in sympathy with the 
major portion of the remarks which fell 
from the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
The hon. Member alluded to the deputa- 
tion from the North of Ireland which 
waited upon the Government upon this. 
question. I met that deputation, and 
I can assure the Committee that 
while that deputation was intensely. 
in favour of land purchase, it was very 
strongly opposed to all guarantees. 
Every member of the deputation, with 
one exception, was a practical farmer, 
and every practical farmer in Ireland 
knows that there is no necessity what- 
ever for any guarantee. It is proposed 
to pledge both the tenants’ interest and 
the landlords’ interest for the repayment. 
of the money, but everyone who has. 
spoken to-day has advanced a fresh 
theory. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham has suggested that. 
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some bonus should be given to the Local 
Authority for collecting the rents, but 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone has 
gon> far beyond that, for he prac- 
tically says the guarantee scheme 
is humbug, and there is no necessity 
for it. Iam anxious that land purchase 
should be carried, but carried upon lines 
which will confer benefit to the tenant, 
and not seriously injure the landlord. I 
-do not for a moment advocate a system 
-of landlord robbery in Ireland. I 
believe it is possible to benefit the land- 
lord and also to benefit the tenant at the 
same time; but, so far as delay is con- 
cerned, I hold that you may pass county 
-government and Home Rule before pur- 
chase is carried out. I holdin my hand 
a statement with regard to an estate in 
the North of Ireland, where an agree- 
ment was signed by landlord and tenant 
four years ago, and the bargain is not 
yet completed. An Inspector was sent 
‘down from the land purchase authorities 
to inspect the holdings, and the objec- 
tions put forward were of such a 
character as to indefinitely postpone the 
settlement on that particular estate. I 
am particularly interested in the matter, 
as lam a tenant upon the estate. It 
was cast in my teeth that I had signed an 
agreement to purchase years ago, and had 
opposed land purchase. If land purchase 
is to be carried out on the principle sug- 
gested, I am prepared to oppose it, 
because it is only a palpable attempt on 
the part of the authorities to fill the 
mouths of the tenants with an empty 
spoon. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh said that, as an Irish 
landlord, he is opposed to land pur- 
chase ; but, as an Imperialist, he is pre- 
pared to risk British credit to promote 
lani purchase. I hold that this measure 
is framed so as to benefit the landlords 
ia the South of Ireland, where rents are 
not regularly paid. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! So far 
the hon. Gentleman has not said any- 
thing about the Amendment. 


*Mr. PINKERTON : I admit I am out 
of order; but I am only following the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
must remember that the hon. and gallant 
Member was rebuked. 


*Mr. PINKERTON: As a farmer I 
object to be taxed in order to guarantee 
Mr. Pinkerton 


{COMMONS} 
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the repayment of the annual instalments 
of, it may be, an improvident neighbour, 
If I accept responsibility for a neighbour 
I ought to have a voice in the making of 
the bargain. It is a fact that men who 
have no intention to pay are the men 
who rush in and express.a readiness to 
give 25 and 30 years’ purchase. The 
men of Ulster are men who are prepared 
to pay 20s. in the £1, and they are most 
anxious that bargains are made on such 
a basis that no repudiation will be 
necessary. The purchase scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton was opposed in the North of 
Ireland because of the baronial guarantee. 
Seventeen years was the average number 
of years’ purchase last year. Tenant 
right in Ulster is selling for 20, 24, and 
sometimes 25 years’ purchase. Can any 
man imagine that the Government would 
allow tenants to run 16 or 17 years in 
arrear even if they were foolish enough 
to wish todo so? In the tenant right 
alone the Government have ample 
guarantee, so anxious are the people for 
land purchase that in spite of all its 
shortcomings nine-tenths of them will 
support this scheme; but is the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
prepared to put his sincerity to the test 
by offering his tenants an opportunity of 
purchasing? It is all very well to talk 
of general principles—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

*Mr. PINKERTON: I am _ most 
anxious the measure should be passed, 
but I am strongly of opinion that it 
should be passed in no half-hearted 
fashion ; I appeal to the Government to 
pass the measure in such a way that it 
will put an end, as far as possible, to the 
agrarian difficulty which has disturbed 
Ireland in the past. 

(5.22.) CoroneL NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The hon. Member for Galway has 
said a great deal with which I thoroughly 
agree, but I must suy it was a case of 
very valuable matter in the wrong place. 
We have already discussed the question 
of guarantee. All Irish Members are 
agreed in preferring that the guarantee 
should come from the Consolidated Fund 
or from money voted by -Parliament, 
rather than from local resources. We 
have a strong argument in the enormous 
taxation we pay. But that is not the 
question at issue. If the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench accept the Amendment of 
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the hon. Member for Cork the issue 
will be a very simple one; it will be 
that when County Councils are created, 
they shall have the right of vetoing any 
purchase. There is a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the question. There 
is a great deal to be said for the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman of West 
Birmingham. He did not like a general 
veto. The only objection to that is that 
perhaps there would be too much red 
tapeism. On the other hand, it would 
provide complete local supervision over 
all sales. Supposing the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for Cork 
is not adopted by the Front Opposition 
Bench, in what position shall we be 
placed ? We shall hang up the Bill for 
an indefinite time. Fifteen years ago I 
proposed the establishment of County 
Boards. County Boards are not yet 
created, and I am afraid we may have 
to meet many years before we see them 
in Ireland. Are we to hang up this 
purchase scheme until County Boards 
are set up? Why do my constituents 
and farmers and small tenants in the 
West of Ireland generally desire most to 
be proprietors of the land or to have 
County,Councils to manage their affairs ? 
I unhesilatingly say they prefer to be 
proprietors of their farms and to take the 
chance of County Boards. 

(5.26.) Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal,S.) : 
I rise to support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle. I think that Amendment 
would give the Government an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming their character ; it 
would compel them to fulfil their promise 
to bring in a Local Government scheme 
for Ireland. They won the last General 
Election witha promise to set up a Local 
Government system in Ireland ; but from 
that day to this they have made no effort 
to redeem their pledge. A very interest- 
ing observation was made by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland last night. Reply- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle the Chief Secretary 
said— 

“This machinery of land purchase is a costly 
one ; it cannot be made cheap, and the whole 


expense of this machinery is borne, not by the 
Iccalities in Ireland, not by the ratepayers 


whose cause hon. Members opposite plead, but 

by the British ratepayer for the ~— of 

settling a question which, moreover, directly 

os only a small corner of the United King- 
om.” 





{Apri 17, 1891} 
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As an Irishman I would be the last per- 
son in the world to object to the mulcting 
of the British taxpayer, and for the 
reason that I know if a debtor and 
creditor account were prepared, Ireland 
would be enormously onthe creditors side. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that 
the Iast General Election was won upon 
the promise of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to redeem their pledge of bringing 
in a Local Government Bill for Ireland. 
They also undertook that they would not 
relieve the Irish landlords at the expense- 
of the British taxpayer, and yet now they 
are bringing in a Land Bill unchecked 
and uncontrolled; and if this Amend- 
ment be'not adopted, the British taxpayer 
will incur very heavy liability. Ishould 
like to direct the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to some observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—observa- 
tions to which surely he ought to attach 
muchimportance. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, and said truly, that he had 
always supposed that the establishment 
of Elective County Authorities in Eng-- 
land and Scotland would be associated 
with a similar measure for Ireland. I 
should like to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham can at all reconcile that 
announcement of his with the vote he is 
now going to give. I do not desire to 
trouble the House with any lengthened: 
observations ; but before I sit down I 
should like to remark upon the regret 
with which I, in common with many 
other Members, notice the absence from 
these Debates of the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington. I have not the 
honour of the noble Lord’s personal 
acquaintance, but still we all regret his 
absence, because we know that in the 
course of these conversations he would 
have played the part of a candid friend 
of the Government ; and when he found 
Her Majesty’s Ministers obstructing 
the proposal to join Local Govern- 
ment with land purchase, he would 
have said a good deal in con- 
demnation of their conduct. I have 
often thought that Hansard’s Debates: 
form very interesting reading to those: 
who are in the know, and I never was. 
more pleased with the reading than 
when I commenced the perusal of some 
of the noble Lord’s own observations in 
reference to his pledge made when he 
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was leader of the House on the ques- 
tion of Local Government for Ireland. 
I say that you are’ simply. obstructing 
Trish Local Government in the interests 
of Irish landlords. I say, also, that the 
plan of the Government in giving 
£30,000,000 for land purchase in Ire- 
land is simply a cover for a proposal to 
divide that ‘sum of money among 
their own supporters. They know very 
well that if the operation of the Bill 
were made dependent upon the adoption 
of Local Government for Ireland popu- 
lar veto would prevent the distribution 
of the money in the channels they 
desire, and would make it utterly im- 
possible to do as was done with the sum 
of £1,000,000 provided under the Ash- 
bourne Acts and distributed amongst five 
supporters of the Government, one of 
whom was a brother of a Cabinet 
Minister. Now, I have before me a 
speech made by the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington three years 
ago, on the 5th April, 1888, in which 
he said that he adhered in their in- 
tegrity to the pledges he made at the 
time he was leader of the House of 
Commons, in favour of a large and 
liberal measure of Local Government 
being granted to Ireland. In one of the 
speeches he delivered about the same 
time, the noble Lord remarked that in 
1886 the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
opposed a measure of Local Government 
brought forward from the Irish Benches 
on the ground that Ireland was in a 
disturbed state and unfit for it. The 
noble Lord added— 

“ But whether Ireland be disturbed or not, 

it is a fandamental principle of our policy that 
Local Government should be granted.” 
In conclusion, I can only say that the 
Government obstruction of this Amend- 
ment is really a sacrifice of principle in 
the interests of the landlords. The 
Government never intended that the 
money to be advanced under the Act 
Should go to the tenants, but always 
have treated it as a largesse for the land- 
lords and their friends. 


(5.40.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : No 
doubt the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork has good ground for 


complaining of the action of theright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. I should have imagined that 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Mr. Mac Neill 


{COMMONS} 
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Member for Cork to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle was exactly in the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, because it 
would have committed the Government 
to the expression of nothing but a pious 
opinion in favour of a general abstract 
principle of Local Government, and it 
would still have left at large the question 
of its final consummation. Yet, for 
some extraordinary reason which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not explain in 
his speech he has left the House in the 
dark as to whether the hon. Member for 
Cork will have his support in the Lobby. 
I rather take it that he will not, because 
if the hon. Member for Cork, with his 
corporal’s guard of six Members, are 
found to be the only supporters of the 
Amendment, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
would cut a remarkable figure as sergeant 
of the guard, The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has declared that there was no 
value in recalling the pledges given in 
favour of Local'self-Government, because 
every Government for the last 25 years has 
been steeped up to the chin in Local 
Government pledges, and it really was no 
matter whatever at the present time 
whether they combined to fulfil those 
pledges. It is true that every Government 
for the past 25 years has promised Local 
Government to Ireland, but no Govern- 
ment except the present Government 
has passed Local Government schemes 
for England and Scotland, and has got 
into Office on a declaration of simultaneity 
and similarity for the three Kingdoms ; 
and, therefore, we have as against the 
present Government objections and 
arguments which cannot be urged with 
equal force against any Government 
which has sat at any time upon the 
Ministerial Benches since the Act of 
Union was passed. I say, therefore, 
that as against the present Government 
we have a peculiar grievance, and that 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone will not hold water. I 
was also much surprised that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland did not secure 
more gratitude from the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. Even 
the hon. Member for Cork was more 
complimentary to him. It may be that 





the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham was more adroit 
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than the hon. Member for Cork, but I 
think he might have been a little more 
effusive in his thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Nobody has greater 
admiration for the abilities of the Chief 
Secretary than I have. In the case of 
this present Bill, he has managed to 
load it with every principle objectionable 
to Irishmen so as to make it difficult 
for us to accept it, and, at the same 
time, to give the Tory Party every 
species of temptation to support him. 
My hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast dealt very properly with one 
branch of the Chief Secretary’s devices 
when he said that by pledging local con- 
trol in Ireland the right hon. Gentleman 
was setting up additional arguments 
against the establishment of County 
In my judgment, the Chief 
Secretary gratified both branches of Tory 
sentiment; Home Rule is staved off by 
the Imperial guarantee, and Local self- 
Government by the local guarantee. I 
have been waiting to hear some explana- 
tion of the new enthusiasm of the hon. 
Member for Cork and his Colleagues for 
this measure. It cannot be denied that 
this Bill is a less boon to Ireland than 
the Ashbourne Act. We know it has 
been the great boast of the hon. Member 
for Cork that it was he who in 1885 in- 
duced the Government to bring in that 
Act. That was immediately before the 
Home Rule Bill was brought in. Three 
years later the fund out of which the 
Act was worked required replenishing, 
and soin 1888, when another £5,000,000 
was required for the purposes of that 
Act, I find that the hon. Members for 
Cork, Galway, and Meath, who now 
declare that it is undesirable to postpone 
this Bill in order even to have a pledge 
of Local Government, voted en bloc against 
the proposal to grant the additional sum. 
What are we to think of gentlemen of 
this sort? We have heard of the fox 
who has lost his tail, but we who are 
not in that predicament stand exactly as 
we stood in 1888. This new enthusiasm 
wants explanation. Even in 1890, on 
the 21st of April, the hon. Member for 
Cork moved the rejection of the Chief 
Secretary’s Bill of last year; he opposed 
the Bill, not on asingle ground, but 
firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
just like one of those “souping Pro- 
testant parsons” he is so fond . of 
denouncing. 


{Arxit 17, 1891} 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to order. 
I ask, Sir, whaé right has the hon. Mem- 
ber to call any Protestant minister a 
souping parson ? 

Mr. T. M: HEALY: The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone does not see my point. 
It isa quotation from the hon. Member 
for Cork himself, and I quoted it for 
the purpose of denouncing the insult. 


*Mr. MAHONY: In the absence of 
the hon. Member for Cork, may I take 
the liberty of saying that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford has misquoted him ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
think it would be convenient if the hon. 
Member for Longford would approach 
the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Imitation is not 
unnatural. I shall be able, if permitted 
to do so, to verify this interesting quo- 
tation which gives such offence both to 
the Liberal Unionists above the Gangway 
and to the Tory Unionists below it. 
Last night the hon. Member for Cork 
delivered a very strong speech in favour 
of this Bill, unfettered by any pledge of 
Local Government for Ireland, but he 
opposed the Bill of last year on the 
grounds of the absence of consent of the 
locality to the security, and of local 
control over the application of the 
money. His words on the 21st April 
were: “My next objection to the 
measure is that it exhausts our local 
credit without our consent.” Surely that 
objection has just as much force to-day 
as it had in 1890. The hon. Member 
for Cork also said that the Bill, in the 
absence of local control, ‘was a parody 
on land purchase and a swindle on the 
British taxpayer.” -He objected first 
that the Bill was not an honest Bill; 
secondly, that it afforded no solution of 
the question ; and, thirdly, that it would 
lead to further agitation. I declare that 
the explanation which the hon. Member 
has attempted to give of his chatige 
of attitude this year is “a parody 
on Parliamentary Debate and a 
swindle on the Irish public.” He 
admitted in principle his anxiety to 
give some amount of local control ; he 
put the infant idea before the House, 
but no one seemed: to like the look of 
the child presented for sponsorship. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh said it was no child of his; the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone weuld 
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not be godfather, the rig t thon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
refused his blessing, and the only person 
to whom he could look for'sympathy and 
comfort was the hon. Member’ for ‘Cork 
—‘faithful among the faithless only 
he.” But, for my part;'I: would thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to give us some fuller explana- 
tion of his scheme than we have yet 
had. He may have confined it to the hon. 
Member for North Armagh; he may 
have told it in secret to the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, or the hon. Member for Cork. 
But we who are outside the charmed 
circle of Government confidence are at 
least entitled to be told what is to be 
this system of a plébiscitum he proposes 
to invent. We have had in former 
times some schemes containing remark- 
able proposals. We had the Drainage 
Bills, in which it was proposed to expend 
a’million or two and to call for some 
local contribution. That local contribu- 
tion would have amounted—I speak 
offhand and subject to correction—to a 
few hundred thousand pounds; but the 
Chief Secretary felt so strongly the 
necessity of some local opinion upon the 
expenditure that he invented a species 
of local representation. Are we not 
entitled to have to-night, before we pro- 
ceed further in regard to this clause, some 
statement of whether he refuses such 
representation to the people of Ireland 
with regard to the advance of £30,000,000 
and with regard to the hypothecation of 
all local resources, and, furthermore, the 
taking away from the localities the 
grants for education, medicine, pauper 
lunatics, and a number of other local 
purposes ? Are we not entitled to be told 
why that which was granted in those 
drainage questions is to be refused in 
this far more important matter? It 
may be that the Chief Secretary does not 
altogether believe in the sincerity of the 
support of the Member for Cork—per- 
haps he has been reading some of the 
speeches of the hon. Member upon land 
nationalisation. I do not know whether 
he has perused these remarkable 
addresses ; but if he has, that would be 
sufficient ground, perhaps, for the Chief 
Secretary taking up an attitude of doubt 
as to the amount of real and effective 
support that will be given to him by 
Mr. T. M. Healy 


‘ 4COMMONS} 





that hon. Gentleman and his supporters, 
for so recently as the 14th of March last 
he told the people of Dublin he had 
always believed in the principle of the 
nationalisation of iand. That being so, it 
seems to me very remarkable that on an 
occasion of this kind, when the Govern- 
ment are only asked to insert a pro- 
posal to the effect that the Irish people 
should have over local affairs and 
local taxation some amount of control, 
that the gentleman who believes in the 
nationalisation of land, which involves the 
giving of local control over this entire 
land system apart altogether from the 
question of purchase, should refuse to 
vote in favour of local: control discon- 
nected with nationalisation, and con. 
nected only with peasant proprietorship. 
On these grounds we are entitled, having 
regard to the present. action of the hon. 
Member for Cork, to vote down his 
Amendment. I do not believe in the 
sincerity of his Amendment, I do not 
believe in it from a gentleman who 
spoke six weeks ago in favour of land 
nationalisation. [An hon. Memper: Oh! 
Leinster Hall]—who spoke 12 months 
ago against this Bill, and three years ago 
voted against the advance of £3,000,000 
under the Ashbourne Act. For my part. 
I am inclined to doubt the sincerity of 
the Amendment, which, I believe, is 
put down for the purpose as it were of 
drawing a red herring across the trail 
without any effective intention, and 
accordingly I shall cordially give my 
support to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle. : 

(6.7.) Mr. PARNELL: I wish 
to make some reply te one or two 
remarks which fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, and which were 
taken up and repeated, with the acrimony 
to which we have become accustomed 
from him, by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford. These hon. Gentlemen have called 
attention to the vote which I gave in 
1887 against a grant of £5,000,000 and 
the vote I gave in 1890 against the 
Second Reading of a similar Bill to this, 
and to my action upon the present occa- 
sion and this year, in the preceding 
stages of this Bill, and they have asked 
me what has happened in the interval to 
make me change my action in reference 
to this Bill. I have to say to both these 
hon. Gentleman that they should first 
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have asked their own leader, the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, why he has 
changed his action also before they 
address that question tome. And they 
should have first asked themselves why 
they have changed their action. Those 
two hon. Members and their present 
leader, the hon. Member for London- 
derry, also voted in my company, and 
under my protection, against the grant 
in 1887, and against the Second Reading 
of the Bill in 1890. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford vote against the Bill in 
1891? And if he did not have the 
courage of his convictions of 1887 and 
1890—if they were convictions—what 
has happened in the interval to change 





the convictions and the mind of the hon. 
Member for Longford ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Your mis- 
eonduct. 


Mr. PARNELL: And the mind of 
his leader? And why is it to-day that, 
instead of having the courage of 1887 
and 1890 to openly oppose this Bill, he 
joins in a combination of the Liberal 
and Radical Members below the Gang- 
way and above the Gangway, to do that 
by stealth and by disguised methods 
which the hon. Member and his leader 
have not the courage to do openly, and 
which they know perfectly well their 
constituents would not allow them to 
do. I have done with those hon. Gentle- 
men and their consistency, and I await 
knowledge of the reasons for their 
change. Now, let me say to the House 
why I supported, and was not afraid to 
support, the Second Reading of this Bill. 
I did not sneak out of the House to 
avoid expressing any opinion—aye or no 
—on the vote for the Second Reading ; 
I did not run away from the Second 
Reading like the hon. Member for Long- 
ford ; I voted for the Second Reading 
because I believe that tho Irish tenant 
farmers want this Bill to pass. They 
have viewed with disfavour, and will 
continue to view with disfavour, your 
attempts to obstruct it. I believe, 
further, that the method which has been 
devised by the Chief Secretary. of 
counter-guarantees, although it is glar- 
ingly and grossly unfair to us, has 
satisfied the scruples of the English tax- 
payer. I do not believe there is any 
reality in the opposition of the Liberal 
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Members below the’ Gangway, or that 
their constituents care twostraws whether 
the Bill passes or not. So much for my 
reasons for voting for the Second Reading. 
Let me go on to say, regarding the 
present Amendment, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast has misrepresented 
the substance and the effect of the 
Amendment of the right hon, Member 
for Newcastle. The hon. Member 
stated in defence of his conduct in voting 
for an Amendment which, if carried, will 
destroy this Bill,and which he knows well 
will destroy it, that the Amendment, if 
carried, would pledge the House and the 
Government to introduce Local Govern- 
ment for Ireland in this or in the next 
Session. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman does nothing of the 
kind. The Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman, so far from compelling or 
pledging the House or the Government 
to propose or carry a Local Government 
measure for Ireland this Session or next 
Session, would effect this—that if, owing 
to any circumstances, it is impossible to 
pass a complicated measure like a Local 
Government for Ireland Bill in this or 
in the next Session of Parliament, and if 
the House failed in this or in the next 
Session to carry such a measure of Local 
Government for Ireland, this Bill would 
be absolutely destroyed, and never could 
be brought into operation. So that 
under the guise of voting for an Amend- 
ment to secure local control, some of the 
Irish Members—and let it be known to 
their constituents —are voting, in an 
underhand way, it is true, but neverthe- 
less in an equally effective way, for the 
destrtction of the principle of this 
measure, and—unless an impossibility 
can be brought to pass, unless a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland be passed 
this or next Session—to prevent this 
Bill, enabling the reduction of rents of 
one in every three of the tenants of Ire- 
land by from 30 to 40 per cent. being 
passed, keeping it inoperative for all 
time. I do not know whether the Com- 
mittee will accept the Amendment I 
have proposed or not, I am tolerably 
certain they will not. The Amendment 
which I have proposed will probably 
have very small support, but it was 
designed to make the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
carry out what it pretends to carry out 
21 
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and does not, and what its supporters 
among the Irish Members have sug- 
gested and urged that it does carry out. 
If they choose to take the responsibility 
of voting it down, as announced by the 
hon. Member for Longford, they can do 
so. It has been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast that I am fighting 
a shadow in arguing against the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. If I 
am doing this, then is not the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast supporting a shadow 
in supporting that Amendment? It 
appears to me that if one statement is 
true the other is true. If I am wrestling 
with a shadow he is supporting a 
shadow 


Mr. SEXTON: If the hon. Member 
will allow me to explain, it is, in my 
opinion, idle to argue against this 
Amendment as if it were about to be 
adopted ; but, on the other hand, as I 
said earlier, it is useful to vote for the 
Amendment, though it may be defeated, 
because it will place on record a declara- 
tion binding the Liberal Party. It may 
thus be of future use to the people of 
Treland. 


Mr. PARNELL: In the history of 
Parliaments no more original excuse has 
ever been heard for voting for a per- 
nicious Amendment. The hon. Member 
votes for it because he knows it will be 
defeated! I should have said that it 
would have been better not to support 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle in 
wasting the time of the Committee in 
arguing for an Amendment which the 
hon. Member knows is bound to be 
defeated, and which he would not vote 
for if he knew it was going to be carried. 
If the hon. Member votes for the Amend- 
ment, then he will vote for an Amend- 
ment which would be destructive of the 
Bill. He is taking a course not caleu- 
lated to facilitate the progress of this 
Bill or to advance the wishes of the 
great majority of the tenant farmers in 
Ireland. Our time would have been 
much more profitably occupied if, in- 
stead of discussing this inoperative 
Amendment, we had gone on to the 
Amendment which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast— 
a similar Amendment to mine, and 
against which every argument the hon. 
Member has advanced against my 
Mr. Parnell 
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crushing force. 


(6.20.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I do not know how far the 
hon. Member for Cork represents Ire- 


land, but he takes very much upon him- 
self when he speaks for the English 
constituencies. The hon. Member has 
told the Committee that our constituents 
do not care whether this Bill is passed 
or not. If the hon. Member had known 
anything of what took place at the 
General Election in England he would 
be aware that Home Rule was lost 
because a Land Purchase Bill was 
brought in by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. It is to that Bill that 
the Conservative Party owe their seats, 
and to the fact that they protested 
against it. We have always been 
opposed to land purchase, and we shall 
continue to be opposed to it to the 
end. But I did not rise to take 
notice of the observations of the hon. 
Member, but to say that we shall vote 
for the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle. 
The Bili is a bad Bill, but it will be made 
slightly better by the adoption of the 
Amendment. But I wish it to be 
clearly understood, and I think I am 
not speaking for myself alone, but for 
many Members on this side of the 
House, that in voting for the Amend- 
ment we in no kind of way pledge our- 
selves to any land purchase scheme for 
Ireland with an Imperial guarantee, 
whether approved or disapproved by the 
ratepayers of Ireland. Ido not want to 
detain the House from a Division for a 
moment longer. I only want to make 
our position clear that neither directly 
or indirectly do we support an Imperial 
guarantee for land purchase. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I asked a ques- 
tion with reference to the reason of 
the change of view in 1888, 1890, and 
the present year. The hon. Member 
for Cork has not answered that question. 
I would like to hear him on the point. 


(6.22.) Mr. PARNELL: I merely 
wish to say in reference to my Amend- 
ment that it has been pointed out to me 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
that my Amendment may interfere with 
that of the hon. Member if it is negatived 
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I think many 
Members will agree that both the 
_ Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle and my own might be 
withdrawn, and then the Committee 
might proceed to divide on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, which practically seeks to carry 
out and dpes carry out the principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
argued for in his Amendment, but which 
goes a great deal further. 


(6.23.) Mr. SEXTON: I take the 
liberty to point out that my Amendment 
ought to satisfy both the hon. Member 
for Cork and the right hon. Member 
for Newcastle, because it provides for 
local control and no interruption in the 
proceedings of purchase. I certainly 
have a preference for my own Amend- 
ment, but it is a matter entirely for the 
discretion of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. PARNELL: Under the circum- 
stances I ask leave of the Committee, 
and withdraw my Amendment. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: I may point out 
that, on the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman being put last night, the 
first words only were submitted to the 
Committee, involving the principle of 
local control, leaving out the specific way 
in which that control is to be exercised. 
If those first words are negatived, the 
proposed Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, as well as the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork, will also be negatived. Is it your 
pleasure the Amendment to the Amend- 
ment be withdrawn? [Cries of “ No.”] 


Question, “ That the proposed words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON: In view of your 
ruling, Sir, I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle whether in view of the 
fact that my Amendment provides 
for a continuing control pending the 
passing of a Local Government Act, he 
proposes totake a Division on his Amend- 
ment, or will he consent to take a Division 
upon mine ? 


_ (6.25.) Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer- 
ing the question I may remind the Com- 
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mittee that last year I placed on the 
Paper an Amendment to the Land Bill 
making the assent of the Board of 
Guardians a condition of the operation 
of the Act. In substance, therefore, I 
am perfectly willing to assent to the hon. 
Member's view. While the hon Member 
was speaking I felt that there would be 
no difficulty on my part in allowing the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, to which in 
substance I have no objection, and which 
coincides with my view last year, to be 
accepted. My object would, therefore, 
be served by accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member instead of my own, 
and I am willing to withdraw my Amend- 
ment in favour of that of the hon. 
Member. 


Tar CHAIRMAN : Is it your pleasure 
the aa be withdrawn. [Cries of 
“ No.” 


Question put, 

“ That the words ‘ Provided that no Guaran- 
teed Land Stock shall be issued by way of 
advance in any county for the purchase of any 
holdings unless the making of such advance in. 
that county shall have been previously proved ’ 
be there added.” 


(6.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 170; Noes 247.—(Div. List, No. 
138.) 


The next Amendment on the Paper 
was in the name of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) as fol- 
lows :— 


Clause 1, page 2, line 2, at end, add “In 
the construction of the Land Purchase Acts for 
the purposes of this scheme, ‘landlord’ shall 
include a mortgagee with power of sale. 


The purchase in the name of the Land Com- 
mission of a sum of Guaranteed Land Stock, 
equal in nominal amount to a purchase annuity, 
shall be a good discharge of such annuity. 
Immediately after the passing of this Act the 
Land Commission shall ascertain as to cach 
county what estates are for salein the Chancery 
Division, the tenants upon which are willing to 
purchase their holdings under this Act, and the 
Land Commission shall within the limits pre- 
scribed by this Act purchase the same for re- 
sale to the tenants, and the Guaranteed Land 
Stock provided by this section shall be applied 
to such purchases in the first instance. 

Where, under the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Acts, the Land Commission purchase 
land from the Land Judges of the High Court 
of Justice in Ireland (Chancery Division), the 
purchase-money may be paid by the issue to 
the Accountant General of the said Court of a 
sum of Guaranteed Land Stock equal in nominal 





amount to the purchasc-money.”’ 
I 2 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: This Amendment 
really contains three Amendments, none 
of them appropriate to this clause. The 
first is relative to the Interpretation 
Clause, the second to the 2nd clause, and 
the third ought to be brought up in the 
form of a New Clause altogether. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end of Clause, to add the 
words, ‘‘ Half-yearly returns, ending on the 
thirtieth day of April and thirty-first dav of 
October respectively, shall be presented tu 
Parliament by the Land Commission, giving 
the following particulars respecting cases o' 
default in the payment of any purchase 
annuity :— Name of purchaser; province, 
county, and townland in which the holding is 
situate; date of purchase; area (in statute 
acres) of holding ; tenement value of holding; 
rental of holding when purchased, and whether 
judicial or non-judicial ; amount of purchase- 
Money; amount of instalments paid; amount 
of instalments in default; proceedings taken 
for recovery.”—(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 


ie there added.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
-bjection to urge to this Amendment. 


(6.45.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
* The Amendment is defective, so far as I 
can see, in many particulars. It does 


not give that which would be the most 
valuable information—that is to say, the 
name of the landlord whose land has 
been sold under the Act. I, therefore, 
move as an Amendment to insert, after 
~“Name of purchaser,” in line 5 of 
zthe Amendment, the words “ Name of 
wendor.” I think it can hardly be denied 
that this information would be most 
desirable, for we know it may be diffi- 
cult in cases of default to find out the 
particular landlord who has sold his land, 
for he may withhold his name through 
modesty or some other cause. I am 
sure that no vendor who effects a sale to 
his tenants fairly will object to allowing 
his name to be known. 
(6.46.) Amendment proposed to the 
proposed Amendment, to insert after the 
words ‘“‘ Name of purchaser,” the words 
“Name of vendor.”—(Mr. Kvioz.) 
Question proposed “That those words 

be there inserted.” 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I hope the 


Government will raise uo objection |- 


to this Amendment. 
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Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


(6.47.) Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I 
would suggest that particulars should 
be given showing how far the guarantee 
deposit has been called upon to supply the 
default in the payment of the annuity; 
whether or not any attempt has been 
made to sell the holding, and whether 
or not such attempt has been success. 
ful—— 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 










to make his report to tne House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL 

[LORDS].—(No. 259.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
(6.49.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
(Berwickshire) : May I ask what course 
the Government propose to take with 
regard to this Bill? 
(6.49.) Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, 
J. P. B. Ropertson, Bute): I will tell 
the right hon. Gentleman the course we 
propose to take with reference to this 
Bill and the Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Bill. We have considered 
this matter with the single desire of 
carrying out those matters which are 
generally agreed upon. I do not think 


it would serve any good purpose to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
result, I am afraid, would be to lose 
time, and the matters upon which there 
is agreement are sufficiently numerous, 
I think, to enable us to satisfy general 
opinion in favour of reform of the 
Fishery Board, and in regard to the 
alteration of the law as to mussel beds. 


(6.50.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS: In 
regard to this Bill, we cannot accept the 
Second Reading without discussion, and 


I would ask the Government to give us 
a day for the purpose of discussion. I 
shall always object to having the Bill 
passed swb silentio. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 
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TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 209.) 

Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 66 ) 
COMMITIEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(6.54.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to move that Progress be 
reported. ; 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
On that Motion I would point out 
the position in which we stand. In 
consequence of the opposition of the 
hon. Member for North Camber- 
well and some other hon. Mem- 
bers, the Irish Members find it abso- 
lutely impossible to pass any Bills 
through the House, even those which 
the Government do not oppose. I warn 
the hon. Member opposite that the Irish 
Members will in future allow no non- 
contentious measures promoted by pri- 
vate Conservative Members to.pass. 
*Toe SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I would 
point out that in this matter the Irish 
Members themselves have set a very 
bad example by the frequent objections 
which they have made. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Both sides of the House ought 
to act on the principle of give and 
take. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): No 
measure brought forward by an Irish 
Member has been allowed to pass either 
this or last year. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 





EAST INDIA (FACTORY ACT). 

Address for ‘Copy of Act No. XI. of 
1891, of the Governor General in 
Council, being an Act to amend ‘The 
Indian Factories Act, 1881.’”—(Sir John 
Gorst.) ; 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir Joun Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Law and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
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cedure, the following Fifteen Members in 
respect of the Public Health (London) 
Law Amendment Bill and Public (Lon- 
don) Law Consolidation Bill), viz.: Mr. 
Boulnois, Mr. Causton, Earl Compton, 
Sir Walter Foster, Sir Guyer Hunter, 
Mr. Kelly, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Loder, Mr. 
Montagu, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Pickersgill, 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. 
Stuart, and Mr. Webster. 


Sir Jonn Mowsray further reported, 
That they had added Sir Charles Hall to 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
in substitution of Mr. George Cavendish 
Bentinck, deceased. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACCOUNT. 
Copy ordered— 

_“*Of Return showing for the years 1889-90 
and 1890-91, the sums paid into the Nava} 
Defence Account, with the dates of payment ; 
also the sums issued out of the Naval Defence 
Account for the purposesof ‘The Naval De- 
fence Act, 1889,’ with the dates of issue, and 


the balance remaining on the Account on the 
31st March, 1891.’’—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingiy; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed 
[No. 187.] 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
Copy ordered— 


“ Of Return showing, to the 31st day of 
March, 1891, the Issues from the Exchequer to 
the War Office and Admiralty under the 
following Acts:—Imperial Defence Act, 1888; 
Naval Defence Act, 1889 [in additlon to 
amounts provided in ordinary course out cf 
Revenue]; Barracks Act, 1890; together with 
the manner in which provision has been made 
for such Issues.””—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [Na 
188.] 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee. read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,. 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the- 
Chair.” 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE POST 
OFFICE. 


*(9.3.) Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): Ido not think I need offer 
any apology for having brought my 
Motion before the Houseasking for aSelect 
Committee to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the Post Office Department. 
I have made my Motion as broad as 
possible in its terms, for I am anxious 
that the proposed Committee of Inquiry 
should embrace all the subjects con- 
nected with the Post Office, not only the 
internal working of Post Office machinery 
itself, but also the relations of the Post 
Office to the general public, and also in 
regard to all postal reforms which are 
necessary. I am anxious that postal 
reform should be inquired into, and also 
the whole of the machinery of the Post 
Office, as—having given this matter 
some consideration. in the past 15 
months—I am of opinion that this 
machinery requires over-hauling and 
setting in order. It was impossible for 
me to state in a Notice of Motion every 
one of the details which require atten- 
tion ; it was impossible for me to define, 
for when I began to define I found that 
a definition would limit the scope of the 
inquiry I believe to be absolutely 
necessary. As regards the extension of 
benefits to the general public as a 
question of postal reform, this may, 
perhaps, be considered a Treasury 
question ; and as I see the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in his place, 
and not the Postmaster General, I shall 
direct the first part of my remarks to that 
point which I think affects the Treasury 
principally. I hope the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury will allow 
me to say I am one of those who think 
that perhaps the Treasury may have 
too great control over the Post Office. I 
believe that the Post Office, and the 
chief intention of the Post Office, is to 
serve the public. But the chief interest 
of the Treasury is to provide a good 
Budget, to look after the Revenue much 
more than the efficiency or good order 
of the Post Office. Other Members, I 
am aware, intend to speak on the subject 
of postal reforms. I had intended to bring 
forward in my Motion thequestion of “Boy 
Messengers ” and the relations between 
the “ Boy Messengers Company” and 
the Post Office; but Iam glad to say—very 
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already settled. I cannot, however, help 
expressing the suspicion in my mind 
that perhaps the fact of my Motion 
having been on the Notice Paper for a 
month may have facilitated the arrange- 
ments that have been arrived at by the 
Postmaster General with the “‘ Boy Mes- 
sengers Company.” I do not think any- 
one can doubt the fact that the Revenue 
has reaped advantage from each succes- 
sive reform which has taken place in 
our Postal Service. Still there remains 
much to be done. This, I think, will beac- 
knowledged, for instance, that the postal 
communication with the West Coast of 
Scotland and to the North of Ireland, 
decidedly requires improvement, and I 
am in hope that Members who come 
from that part of Ireland, and who are 
at the moment distinctly friendly to the 
present Government, will support a 
Motion for more direct communication by 
the Larne and Stranraer line, which has 
been a burning question for some time, 
and is not yet, I believe, settled. Then, 
also, there is the question of postal 
reforms as they affect the Savings Bank 
Department, already alluded to during 
the Session, and which requires, at all 
events, inquiry to see what can be done. 
Many of us believe that the Post Office 
Savings Bank might be extended with 
great advantage to the public, more 
especially to the working classes who 
use the bank for their savings. I be- 
lieve the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not share that view, and is rather 
friendly to private banksas againstthe Post 
Office Bank. Still, I think this is a matter 
that might fairly come within the scope 
of the inquiry I am now asking for. I 
do, not think it is at all necessary to refer 
to the large extension of the postcard 
system, and the further facilities asked 
for, or to mention the question of postal 
facilities for communication with the 
colonies, which interests a large number 
of those who reside not only in England, 
but in every part of the British Empire. 
But I- think it is necessary I should 
state at once that it is the general 
opinion — it may be a wrong opinion, 
but it is generally entertained that 
there is some hindrance in the way 
of extending postal facilities—I do not 
know whether at the Treasury or at the 
Post Office. If a lever is wanted to 
effect a movement in the direction 
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required, then this inquiry I recommend 
will supply that lever. If it isan idea 
of economy which prevents many ex- 
tensions the public desire, I believe it 
isa false idea of economy, because ex- 
perience has shown that every extra 
facility has led to an increase of Post 
Office revenue. But even if it did not 
increase the Revenue I certainly lay it 
down as a principle that the huge 
surplus we get under the Post Office 
accounts might be used to give additional 
facilities to all who reside within the 
British dominions. The increase of 
revenue has been most remarkable. Dur- 
ing the last 15 years I believe the in- 
crease of net revenue has been something 
like £1,500,000 in the Post Office Depart- 
ment alone, excluding the telegraph and 
other branches. I believe the increase 
of 'telegraphic net receipts has been 
something like £600,000 per annum 
in the same period. In all these 
matters I feel that I, perhaps, shall 
have the sympathy of the Postmaster 
General for it seems to me he is more 
or less ‘“‘under the thumb” of the 
Treasury. The Treasury seems to keep 
a tight hold of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and in some respects it seems to | 
me the Treasury has prevented the | 
Postmaster General from carrying out 
what he at all events would like to have 
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done. I am aware the Treasury. has laid | 
down what seem to {be rather stringent | 
rules as régards applications from the | 
various branches of the Department ; as, 
for example, when the ‘claims of one | 
class of postmen were considered the 
Lords of the Treasury officially declared 
that further claims of other classes of 
postmen could not be entertained. A 
rather sweeping declaration without limit 
of time or circumstances. However, 
there are other hon. Members who will 
address themselves to this part of the 
question, and I will at once proceed 
to suggest those points in the organisa- 
tion and administration into which I 
think inquiry is necessary. The Post 
Office Department has practically, like a 
growing boy, out-grown its clothes. I 
admit that many new suits have been 
ordered, but they have been so long in 
the making that the clothes never fit. I 
have no intention of making a personal 
attack upon the Postmaster General. He 
has been very much attacked in the | 
public Press throughout the country, | 
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and has been nicknamed the San 
Sebastian of the Tory Government. I 
have no intention of making a personal 
attack, but I think it is only right that 
when I bring forward this Motion that 
I should state truthfully what has really 
occurred when the Postmaster General 
has granted privileges and advantages to 
those employed in the postal service. 
Where such have been granted they 
have not been granted, unfortunately, 
with that ungrudging graciousness of 
manner that might have been expected, 
and therefore he has not received such 
thanks from the recipients as otherwise 
he would have received. Ialso wish at 
once to say that I do not intend to make 
any attack on the officials of the Post 
Office. They are not here to answer for 
themselves, and it would be wrong for 
me to do so. I look on the Postmaster 
General as the Memberofthe Government 
responsible for all that goes on in the 
Post Office, and therefore I shall be care- 
ful to avoid as far as possible allusions 
to the officials of the Department. I 
may say at the same time that I have 
not had brought to my notice any com- 
plaint as regards particular officials 
the complaints principally are against 
the system not against individuals. 
We have had this Session what has been 
termed a “labour” Session. We have 
had the question of the employment of 
railway servants discussed on the 
appointment of a Royal Commission ; 
we have had Government contracts dis- 
cussed, and we have had a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
relations of capital and labour, from 
which, I am sorry to say, the Post Office 
has been excluded by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Let me add, that I should 
far prefer to have a Royal Commission 
for the inquiry contemplated in my 
Motion, rather than a Select Committee, 
but as a Commission was refused when 
Iasked whether this question was to be 
submitted, I felt that it would be absurd 
for me to move for a Commission, and so 
I move that the inquiry shall be by 
Select Committee. We are about to 
have inquiry into the status and condi- 
tion of the servants of many private em- 
ployers and public bodies, and I do not, 
therefore, think I can be very far wrong 
in asking for inquiry into the status and 
condition of servants of the State. Is 
such an inquiry required? will be asked 
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by many who have not investigated the 
conditions of service in the Post Office. 
I have no doubt the principal argument 
against my Motion will be that no such 
inquiry is necessary, but the matter had 
better be left to the management of the 
Postmaster General and his Department, 
and that inquiry will be out of place. 
But we have, and this the Postmaster 
General will admit, a large amount of 
discontent, not limited to a few persons, 
but permeating the whole service. 
[Mr. Raikes expressed dissent]. 1am 
sorry to find the right hon. Gentleman 
is not well informed on this point—that 
does permeate to my knowledge the 
whole service, every branch and 
every section, not only in Lon- 
don, but throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom. I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman had received half the 
evidence I have received since I put my 
notice on the Paper. If he had, it would 
have opened his eyes to the fact that 
this discontent undoubtedly cxists, not 
the personal discontent of individuals, 
but a discontent throughout certain 
branches of the service as to what are 
regarded as most serious grievarces. 
But surely the Postmaster General will 
admit that he has received a very large 
number of Petitions ? Not that he has 
received all the Petitions that have been 
sent to him, for in some cases they have 
been refused and not put before him, 
but he must be aware that a large 
number of Petitions have been drawn 
upasking for certain remedies. I am 
aware that a Departmental Committee is 
sitting at this moment inquiring into one 
point, and there may be others, but 
these are absolutely useless for the pur- 
poses for which [ ask inquiry. A 
Departmental Committee may be all 
very well to gain information, but the 
right hon. Gentleman must be well 
aware that under present conditions he 
will never get before a Departmental 
Committee such information as he would 
from an independent inquiry. He must 
be aware that at the present moment a 
large number of men, not junior men 
but senior men, would not come forward 
and give evidence not liking to render 
themselves liable to be marked as dis- 
contented and perhaps, as has occurred 
in some cases, marked for future punish- 
ment in case of trivial offences. There 
is friction, there is irritation within the 
Earl Compton 
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Post Office Department, and the genera} 
public know this as well as possible, 
even if the Postmaster General does not. 
A good deal of growling is going on, 
and it seems to me the statesmanlike 
way of dealing with this is to inquire 
what is the cause, and obtain information 
by the appointment of an independent 
Committee. Now, Igo at once to the 
internal working of the Post Office. Who 
isitor what is itthat works the Post Office? 
There isa Department within the Depart- 
ment—the Secretary’s Department, !and 
there is a very able man at the head of it. 
I have not the slightest doubt that every 
man in that Department is doing every- 
thing to carry out the wishes of the 
Postmaster General and working for the 
public interest; but I have been in- 
formed—andiI believe this is the kernel 
of the question —that everything that is 
connected with the various branches of 
the Post Office has, first of all, to go 
through the Secretary’s Department 
before it reaches the Postmaster General. 
If any branch Department wishes to 
approach the Postmaster General, its 
communication must filter through the 
Secretary’s Department, and I am sorry 
to say that one complaint is that a good 
many of the communications proceeding 
from the heads of other Departments 
stick half-way and do not reach the eyes 
of the Postmaster General. I am not 
blaming individuals; but I do say that 
that the Postmaster General ought to be 
in communication with the heads of the 
various Departments, and it ought to be 
out of the power of a few officia]s in one 
Department to stop that communication. 
I take, for example, the forwarding of 
Petitions. Iwill not go into all the 
examples, I take one. The Association 
of the London Sorting Department, repre- 
senting some 2,500 men, held a meeting 
and drew up resolutions, which they 
begged the chief officer to forward to the 
Postmaster General. This was refused be- 
cause it is non-official to forward resolu- 
tions to the Postmaster General, where- 
upon they drew up a memorial, and in 
that memorial asked for an inquiry 
into the Medical Department—a very 
harmless request, I should think ; 
but that memorial was refused to be 
forwarded, because, as was stated, it 
must first of all be proved that an 
inquiry into the Medical Department. 
was necessary before such an inquiry 
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was asked for. Now it seems to me that 
in such a case it is desirable that such a 
Petition should reach the responsible 
head of the Department. I daresay the 
gentleman who stopped it acted in pur- 
suance of regulations, but upon this 
point of difficulty of access between the 
Postmaster General and the various 
branches I think inquiry is desirable. 
And now 1 come to a Department about 
which the public have heard a good deal 
lately, the Savings’ Bank Department, 
and here at once we enter on a question 
that requires investigation, and a good 
deal more at the hands of the House of 
Commons. I mean the question of over- 
time. I asked the Postmaster General a 
question on the subject some time 
ago, and gave certain details which 
he acknowledged to be correct. It 
is a fact that the 531 members 
of the staff in 1890 worked overtime 
to the extent of 268,000 hours, which 
is equivalent to the work of a 
staff of 129,men all the year round. 
Now the Savings Bank Department has 
an excessive amount of work to do for, 
say, three months in the year, when over- 
time is said to be a matter of necessity ; 
but take the other nine months and we 
find the staff worked 90,000 hours over- 
time, equivalent to the ordinary work of 
a staff of 65 men. I am told these 
figures are substantially correct. In 
1890 the overtime amounted in some 
cases to four hours a day. I am told 
that the day’s work in some circumstances 
was from 13 to 16 hours, that the sort- 
ing staff averaged 12 hours a day, 
that one boy worked 16 hours in one 
day, and another an average of 123 
hours a day during a whole month, 
When I brought these facts to the 


attention of the Postmaster General, he. 


said he thought the work was excessive, 
and he would, therefore, make additional 
appointments to the junior staff; but it 
1s not a question of these things having 
gone on for a year, they have been 
going on for years. What was the re- 
commendation in the Report of the 
Ridley Commission? That steps should 
be taken to reduce the hours of employ- 
ment for the clerical staff to seven, not 
13 or 14 hours, but seven; and the 
Commissioners go on to say that apart 
from the question of health of the clerks 
employed for 11 hours a day, they 
were less capable of giving good work 
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than if they were employed for more 
reasonable hours. Sir Arthur Black- 
wood, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission, said that the overtime in the 
Savings Bank was imperative for six 
weeks in the year—I say for three 
months—and that temporary clerks. 
could not do the work. The Postmaster 
General, he said, discouraged overtime. 
When the Postmaster General was ques- 
tioned on February 5th, he replied 
that overtime was not limited by regu- 
lations, but the requirements of the 
Public Service must be provided for. 
But the requirements of the public 
service can be provided for by an addi- 
tional permanent staff, and so this 
necessity for overtime work can be got 
rid of. Owing to this practice of over- 
time, disturbances have occurred in the 
Savings Bank Department from time to- 
time, and such occurred last year and in 
the beginning of this year. Why? 
Because an order was issued by the Post-. 
master General that the clerks should 
work two hours overtime daily until 
further notice, and that any diso- 
bedience to this order would be treated as 
an act of insubordination. During two 
Sessions I have asked the Postmaster 
General, time after time, whether the 
overtime work in the Post Office was 
voluntary or compulsory, and the right 
hon. Gentleman assured me over and 
over again that it was voluntary. [ am 
glad to give him another opportunity of 
explaining the meaning of the simple 
English word voluntary, in the face of 
such an order as this. I can imagine it 
might. be more economical for a pressure 
to employ temporary or overtime work ; 
but when I find that for the number of 
hours overtime, the cost is, for overtime: 
work, Is. ld. per hour, and that the 
ordinary pay is 8d. per hour it becomes 
an expensive matter over some 8,000 
hours. The clerks in the Savings Bank 
Department number 520, but I find in 
the Estimates they are set down as 552. 
Where does the extra salary go to? 
Does it goto the temporary clerks, or 
where? Then I come to the Telegraph 
boy messengers. They are about 15 or 16 
years of age, and the day-staff work 10 
hours a day—seven hours was the timelaid 
down by.the Ridley Commission—but 
nine-tenths of them work 10 hours a 
day. The night staff of boys work on 
alternate nights from 8 to 8, and from 6 
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to 10 or 11 o’clock, and they have to 
stand from 10 to 4, why, I do not know ? 
There is a case of a boy of 14 being 
compelled, for a trifling offence, to work 
two hour’s overtime after having worked 
10 hours, and he had to walk five miles 
to his home afterwards. These boys—I 
daresay it was very imprudent on their 
part—petitioned: for extra pay; but 
though this was nine months ago they 
have had no answer yet. I do not know 
whether the Petition reached the Post- 
master General. I doubt it very much. 
Then I turn to another branch of the 
Service, the mail cart drivers. I do not 
know whether the Postmaster General 
is aware that the mail cart service is 
contracted for by Messrs. Macnamara 
& Co. (Limited). The drivers work 
from 4 o'clock a.m. to 8 o’clock p.m., and 
their wages begin at 24s. aweek. Now, 
we have laid down this Session what 
our contracts ought to be. Of course 
this is an old contract—I understand 
that—still we know it is possible to put 
on pressure by threats that the contract 
will not be renewed—and I believe this 
confract ends this year—unless the 
contractors pay their servants decent 
wages and donotoverwork them. Then 
I come to the postmen. We are told 
that there is no systematic overtime 
except in the Savings Bank Department, 
but the postmen have a grievance in 
eonnection with what is called “ split” 
duty, which extends over 14 hours or 16 
hours. Though this service is divided 
over intervals during the time, yet they 
are away from home for the period I 
mention, for it is too expensive for them 
to return home during the intervals of 
duty. It would cost each man on an 
average 2s. 6d. a week to travel back- 
wards and forwards twice a day. I 
believe the Postmaster General, in 1888, 
admitted that this ‘‘split” attendance 
should not extend over 12 hours daily, 
but three-fourths of the postmen still 
continue to perform duties during 14 or 
16 hours a day. Then, again, the 
auxiliary postmen work from 5 to 9.30 
or 10 o’clock, and are paid at the rate of 
4d. an hour, overtime work being paid 
sometimes at 3d. an hour. Then the 
telegraph staff, numbering 3,461 in 
London, have been doing excessive work 
since 1887, doing three and five hours a 
day overtime. I mention these details 
to show that overtime is a system, and 
Earl Compton 
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is not confined to the Savings Bank De- 
partment. The Comptroller, in an 
answer given last January with regard 
to holidays, confessed there was an exces- 
sive amount ofovertime. Let me say at 
once that these men who are working in 
the Post Office are ready and willing to 
volunteer to do a certain amount of 
overtime ; but when you have a system 
all the year round of what is called 
“voluntary overtime,” which is really 
compulsory overtime, that by degrees 
breaks down the willingness of the men, 
and in some cases they have refused to 
do it. Then there is the whole system 
of temporary labour, paid at from 18s, 
to 20s. a week, a system which must be 
bad both for the men and the Depart- 
ment. There is auxiliary labour in the 
newspaper department, both inland and 
foreign ; there is a temporary mail staff 
and what is called the “ permanent tem- 
porary staff,” the meaning of which, 
perhaps, the Postmaster General will 
explain to the House, and there are also 
season substitutes. Then I come to the 
question of the female staff. I have 
been informed by several Members that 
there has been a statement in the 
Press that I am going to attack female 
labour. I have never had the smallest 
intention of doing so. On the contrary, 
I am one of those who have always 
advocated the employment of female 
labour; and I believe that no man in 
this House goes further than, or as far 
as, I do with regard to the rights of 
women to compete with men in all 
employments. I have not found that 
there is any hostility among the Post 
Office employés to the female staff; 
but, at the same time, when there is 
decided over-work for the men, and 
decided over-work for the women, and 
when the male staff see large additions 
being made to the female staff and none 
to their own, there is perhaps a little 
discontent, and that may have given rise 
to the false reports that have appeared 
in the Press. There has been a good 
deal of overtime work going on in the 
female staff. In two divisions, in which 
about 190 persons are employed, of whom 
one-third are females, they worked 
something like 27,000 +hours over- 
time last year. I believe there is 
one section which worked in three 
months something like 3,600 hours 
overtime. In another, where four-fifths 
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of the staff of about 100 are females, 
something like 22,000 hours overtime 
were worked last year. There are also 
many complaints from the ladies who 
are employed in the news Department. 
There has been a most erratic system of 
promotion with regard to the female 
branch, and they will bo glad if their 
ease can be included in the inquiry. 
With regard to female temporary 
clerks, when a lady in the Department 
marries, the order is that she has 
to leave, but her new name and ad- 
dress are taken, and when temporary 
work is required she is taken back again 
temporarily. There are cases of ladies 
who have been receiving 35s. a week 
before being married, and who have 
gone back to do temporary work at 20s. 
a week. Itis impossible for me to men- 
tion every case in every branch which 
in my opinion deserves some consider- 
ation at the hands of the House of Com- 
mons. I cannot deal with the question 
of the provincial Establishments, but I 
am glad to say that the seconder of the 
Motion will doso. Let me pass now to 
the question of the reasonableness of the 
request for an inquiry of some kind. We 
have already had a Commission, known 
asthe Ridley Commission, to inquire into 
the question, but it has been impossible 
for it to go into the whole working of 
the Post Office. I wish, however, that 
their recommendations had been carried 
out. Iam told that there is no prece- 
dent for a Select Committee inquiring 
into such a question. To that my first 
answer is that there is no precedent for 
such general discontent in a State De- 
partment as at present exists in the Post 
Office : it is an exceptional case which de- 
mands exceptional treatment. In the 
Egyptian affair, when the Commissariat 
broke down, a Select Committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the matter, which is a proof 
that when something has gone wrong 
in a Department a Select Committee 
inquires into the matter. That 
something has gone wrong with re- 
gard to the Post Office was, I think, 
proved the other day, when we 
had before us a Savings Bank Bill, and 
a clause was put in it to extend the 
time for preparing the Savings Bank 
Returns, in order, I believe, to get the 


Postmaster General out of a difficulty 


with regard to the Savings Banks De- 
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partment. .That, however, is not a way 
in which things ought to be done. On 
April 20, 1888, the Postmaster General 
said that he did not approve of boys 
working overtime, and that arrange- 
ments were being made for its discon- 
tinuance. It seems to me that the whole 
organisation and administration are 
carried on in rather a makeshift fashion. 
There are, under the present system, ex- 
traordinary inequalities of condition, 
treatment, and position amongst the 
various branches of the Department. 
Until that system is inquired into and 
changed there will, I believe, always 
be discontent. In the face of that 
discontent the policy of the Post Office 
has always been a policy of sup- 
pression. I acknowledge that the Post-. 
master General has done much for those 
who are serving under him, and I be- 
lieve he would have done much more if 
he had not been so fettered by the 
Treasury. At the same time I think it 
only right to point out that this policy 
of suppression has been followed, and 
that it is a very dangerous policy. 
The Department has acted in a spirit of 
hostility to the combinations of its ser- 
vants; their right of meeting has been 
suppressed, even when they undertook 
to notify the time and place of meeting, 
and admit the official reporter ; and they 
have been told that their meetings 
would be treated as acts of insubordina- 

tion. In my opinion the hours of labour 
are excessive. I believe that overtime 
is the rule, and not the exception. Pro- 

motion is slow, and the temporary em- 
ployment system does harm to those who 
are employed under it, and also to the 
permanent staff. The work is of a 
harassing nature, and is rapidly increas- 

ing in amount, while the permanent 
staff has not increased proportionately 

with the labour. I therefore ask that 

this question shall be inquired into by 

the House of Commons. I appeal to the 

Postmaster General to allow an inquiry 

to be held in order that the great State 

Department, of which he is the head, 

may be made thoroughly efficient, and 

put into good order. I also appeal 

to the Government who have this Session 

intervened in questions between em- 
ployer and employed, and have said that 

excessive overtime ought not to be 

allowed, to sanction an inquiry. If these 








appeals are refused, I appeal to hon. 
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Members on both sides of the House. 
This is not a Party question in any 
degree whatever. I do not say the 
defects I have pointed out are the fault 
of the Government or of the Postmaster 
General; they are the fault of the 
system, which can only be remedied by 
full and proper inquiry. Such an inquiry 
as I ask for cannot do any harm, and I 
believe it will do much good. I appeal 
in the interests of good government, 
and of the efficiency of a State Depart- 
ment, and I also appeal on behalf of a 
large body of hard-working and deserv- 
ing men for an inquiry into the whole 
system of a Department which is a 
source of large public revenue. I 
believe there is nothing which would 
tend to create good feeling and efficiency 


Administration of 


in that Department, so much as an| 


inquiry into the grievances which have 
so long existed, and I beg to move the 
Motion which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House it is desirable that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Administration of the Post Office,",—( Karl 
Compton.) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(9.51.) Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) : 
In seconding the Motion, I wish at the 
outset to say I cordially agree with the 
statement of my noble Friend that this 
Motion is in no way directed at the ad- 
ministration of the present Postmaster 
General. It would be most unfair, 
having regard to the complex system 
which is involved in this Department, to 
make one particular individual respon- 
sible for the very serious condition of 
things which now exist. My noble 
Friend has said more than once that he 
has no wish to make the present Post- 
master General responsible. We do not 
wish to endeavour to fix responsibility 
upon any individual Postmaster General 
who preceded the right hon. Gentleman 
who now holds this very important 
position, and, for the life of me, I cannot 
‘understand why the right hon. Gentle- 
man holding the position he does should 
not be one of the first. to court this in- 
quiry. I do not know how long the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipates that‘he 
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may personally hold the office he now 
occupies, but if he has any idea of that 
period being a lengthened one, let him 
have inquiry for selfish reasons and for 
his own comfort, but, if not, let him 
consent to this inquiry in order that the 
comfort of those who follow him may be 
enhanced. This House has on more than 
one occasion this Session been brought 
face to face with the accumulating diff- 
culties between labour and _ capital. 
They have already troubled the House, 
and in all probability they will trouble 
the House still further. The House has 
always professed itself anxious and 
willing to throw itself into any inquiry 
upon matters relating to labour and 
capital if it can be shown that anything 
like a substantial grievance exists. 
How can any Government possibly 
endeavour in any way to frus- 
trate inquiry into a Department 
over which they have control, and at the 
same time be willing to grant or order 
inquiries into matters for which they 
have no direct responsibility? The 
Postal Department is, fortunately for 
the country, a great paying Department. 
It is one of the few Departments of the 
State which has been remunerative, but 
none the less, nay all the more, ought 
we to see that no grievance can properly 
be put forward by those who assist us 
in the work. I do not propose to trouble 
the House at great length, because my 
noble Friend has gone into great detail. 
He has, however, dealt more especially 
with the case as presented by the 
Metropolitan offices, and I desire to ask 
the House to devote its attention fora 
few moments to the case as it exists in 
the provinces. Let us consider the 
nature of the employment of these 
men and women. They hold very re- 
sponsible positions; the work subjects 
them to great mental strain, and the 
work is done frequently under conditions 
which makes it extremely arduous. In 
the first place the public expect from 
the Post Office servants accuracy in the 
discharge of their duty, they necessarily 
impose upon the servants great trust, 
and expect from them in return an 
honest discharge of their duty. Above 
all the public expect that the men will 
bring to bear on their work an unfailing 
intelligence. It is a very high standard 
of work that we require at the hands of 
these people. At the outset they prove 
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themselves efficient by passing, I think 
in all cases, a competitive examination. 
Clearly this*class of labour is one which 
js deserving of the very greatest atten- 
tion, and any grievances the men may 
have ought not to be ignored. The 
first fault 1 have to find with the 
system is that the organisation 
works in a most unequal way. Take 
the case of the special services which 
are rendered by the servants of the 
Post Office. It may surprise some 
hon. Members to know that when the 
Telegraph Department is called upon to 
render special services in connection with 
public meetings, race meetings, and other 
events, the rule of the Central Office, 
according to a Minute of the late Secre- 
tary to the Post Office, is that the nearest 
available office shall render the assistance 
required. But for some reason, which 
it is not very difficult to understand, 
those who are responsible for the work- 


‘ ing of the Central Office have been 


anxious, in view of the minute investiga- 
tion of Post Office procedure which has 
been going on of late, to reduce the 
amount of overtime at the Central Office ; 
for it appears that when special assist- 
ance has been needed in what I may 
term the home circuit, instead of applica- 
tion being made to the Central Office, in 
accordance with the Memorandum, men 
are brought from long distances for the 
purpose. For example, at a recent race 
meeting at Epsom, it was necessary to 
provide telegraphists to do the special 
work, and instead of assisiance being 
obtained from the Central Office, which 
was the nearest available office, one man 
was brought from Leeds, two from 
Derby, one from York, three from Man- 
chester, three from Southampton, one 
from Northampton, and three from Bir- 
mingham todo the work. Where is the 
economy to be found in that? What 
thinks the House of a system under 
which such things can occur? What 
does the Financial Secretary, with his 
great business knowledge, think of it? 
Would he permit such a state of things 
in his own business? Tho assistance 
required was obtainable at the Central 
Office. The Memorandum said it should 
be obtained from that office. Why was 
it not so obtained? Because you dare 


not face the amount of overtime it would 
involve, and so you bring men from 
South, East, and West, in 


North, 
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order to distribute the overtime over 
other offices, and to avoid the criti- 
cism which would inevitably ensue. 
Another general objection is the 
inequalities in the Regulations. It will 
doubtless be admitted by the Postmaster 
General that there is great objection, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
system of classification—the system of 
dividing the employés into two or three 
classes. That is, I understand, one of 
the main grievances that exist in the 
Department. The system may be good, 
but let me show the right hon. Gentle- 
man how unequally it works. In some 
places the length of service in, say, the 
second class is eight years; in other 
places it is 12 years, so that in some 
towns a man equally capable will have 
to work four years longer in the second 
class than another man in another town 
before getting into the first class. 
Surely inequalities of this kind ought 
not to exist in thesystem. But there is 
even a greater evil in connection with 
this system, and it is that of the classifi- 
cation of towns for the purpose of 
fixing the maximum wekly salary. I 
have a list before me, and it is impossible 
to understand the basis on which it is 
arranged. I am speaking now of the 
Telegraph Department. In the list there 
are groups of towns. I will take the first 
group. Manchester heads the list, and 
Birmingham is at the bottom. The 
maximum remuneration of the group is 
fixed at 56s. a week. There are 531 
employés in the Manchester office and 
253 in the Birmingham office. The 
casual observer will at first suppose 
that it has been determined by the 
authorities, for some reason or other, 
which it is hard to imagine, to make the 
amount of wages in a particular place 
depend upon the number of persons 
employed. Let me test the working of 
this grouping system. In group one 
Birmingham, with 253 employés, has a 
maximum wage of 56s. But when I 
come to group two, I find that New- 
castle heads the list with 260 employés 
and a maximum wage of 54s. Last 
down on the list of group two stands 
Sheffield with 73 employés, but in group 
three Cardiff stands first with 138 
employés, Hull has 87, Aberdeen 
82, Plymouth 82, Bradford 82, and 
Exeter 78, all with a maximum of 
52s. I fail to understand upon what 
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intelligible basis this grouping is placed. 
It is, however, clear that very great dis- 
content must be caused by such an un- 
equal system. The late Mr. Fawcett, in 
his scheme of 1881, made the maximum 
remuneration uniform, and a great deal 
is certainly to be said in favour of that 
view. I believe that in his Report he 
urged that labour should be paid what 
it was worth, and that the remuneration 
should not depend on the strength of the 
company in which the individual hap- 
pened to be engaged. I think that this 
is a blot on the Post Office system,which 
may fairly be made a subject of inquiry. 
Yet another subjectof great complaint is 
that of the system of overtime, for over- 
time in the Post Office is not an excep- 
tion: it is a system. A few days ago, 
when the hon. Member for East North- 
amptonshire brought forward a Motion 
about overtime worked by railway ser- 
vants, the Government agreed to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the mis- 
doings fof the companies in that respect. 
How, then, in face of that fact, can they 
refuse an inquiry in regard to similar 
evils in the Post Office? Though Ican- 
not make the case stronger than the 
noble Lord has put it, yet I wish to give 
a few figures on this point. I find that 
in 1890, in Dublin, there were 90,000 
hours of overtime worked ; in Liverpool, 
in the same year, 67,000 hours; and in 
Manchester 57,000 hours ; and it must 
not be forgotten that most of this over- 
time is worked in the summer months, 
and is consequently more harmful to 
those engaged in it. Another point is 
that this work is chiefly done by the 
persons of the junior or lower ranks, pro- 
bationers and substitutes, and the object 
of this doubtless is to get the work done 
cheaply. But the system prejudicially 
affects the Post Office servants, the 
Service itself,and.the public. It affects the 
servants because it interferes with pro- 
motion; the Service, because the work 
is not done so efficiently as it might 
otherwise be ; and it affects the public 
because the duty cannot be so accurately 
performed as if done by persons in 
higher ranks. I venture to assert that 
by employing this class of labour the 
Department is not carrying out fairly 
the responsibilities which are entailed 
upon it with regard to the public. This 
matter of overtime is one of the utmost 
importance. Another subject to which I 
Mr. Lockwood 
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wish to allude is the question of pro. ; 


motion. Now, with regard to promotion 
in the Post Office, two Systems are 
observed-—that of selection and that of 
seniority. Doubtless much is to be said 
on behalf of both; but should not an 
opportunity be afforded of inquiring 
which of those modes is the best in the 
interestg alike of the Service and of the 
public? We have recently had a re. 
vision scheme which no doubt has done 
something for the upper grades of the 
Department. But it has practically left 
the second class untouched, and this, 
naturally, has given rise to discontent. 
Let me call attention to the case of the 
rural postmen—a hard-working class of 
men who discharge their duties under 
trying circumstances, but who for some 
reason appear to be outside the pale of 
the Post Office, and not to be on the 
same footing as the other employés 
Why isit? Iwill give the House one 
instance which has lately been brought 
to my notice—the case of a postman who 
has a long service, and who is paid at 
the rate of 4s. a week. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): Four shillings a day. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: No; it is 4s. a 
week. Two years ago he had four or 
five miles added to his beat, and was 
promised an increase of pay, but as yet 
he has not received it. He now walks 
12 miles three days a week, and nine 
miles on the other three days. In the 
month of January this year this man 
delivered 1,221 letters; in February, 
1,035 letters. I have no doubt there 
are hundreds of such cases. This is a 
pitiable case. What do hon. Gentlemen 
think of a system which is capable of 
such thingsasthis? Yet I am told with 
regard toa system which is capable of 
this that there is to be no inquiry. We 
shall very likely be told that the Post- 
master General is perfectly satisfied, and 
that there will be no inquiry. It is in 
no unfriendly spirit towards the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentleman 
that I have made these remarks. It 
would be most unfair if the House were 
to consider these matters as in any 
sense reflecting on the personal adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
can only say for myself that whenever I 
have been brought into personal com- 
munication with him, I have met with 
unfailing courtesy. But there is no 
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‘doubt the time has now come when this 

at overgrown system should be over- 

nled, and overhauled by impartial 
persons. What good could a depart- 
‘mental inquiry do into such a matter as 
this? The employés would not believe 
that it could take an unbiased view of 
the question. It is forsthese reasons 
that I second the Motion, and I hope to 
have a favourable answer from the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to it. 

(10.21.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): The noble Lord who moved 
this Resolution told us that the Motion 
on the Paper was intended to deal not 
only with the machinery of the Post 
Office, but also with its working, as it 
affected the general public. That, too, 
was the view I took of the Resolution 
itself, and 1 confess that I expected to 
hear from the preceding speakers some- 
thing as to the deficiency of the Post 
Office with regard to the general public. 
Ido not know, of course, what Members 
who may follow will have to say, but 
certainly not one single point has been 
made, either by the noble Lord or by my 
hon. and learned Friend who seconded 
the Motion, showing that the Post Office 
has in the letter or the telegraph depart- 


ment failed in the discharge of its duties.. 


So far from cursing the Post Office, in- 
deed, the hon. Members have blessed it. 
To pass the Resolution submitted to the 
House would be an affront to the manage- 
ment of the Post Office. 

*Fart COMPTON: No. 

Mr. AMBROSE: I assure the House 
that I think it would. The noble Lord 
comes forward, however, as the best 
possible witness, for he says the Post 
Office has outgrown its clothes. Why ? 
Because it has been successful; because 
it has been a profitable Department ; be- 
cause it has served people well, and the 
public have appreciated the services the 
Post Office has rendered. What would 
have been said if the: Post Office had 
established a great and expensive staff 
for whom there was no work? Such 
things have happened. Take, for instance, 
the Registry of Land Department. A 
great outcry was made in this House 
with reference to the expenses of that 
Department. Provision was made fora 


staff for that Department, a number of 
well-qualified officials were appointed, 
and then it was found that there was 
very little work for them to do. But the 
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Post Office is a paying Department, show- 
ing a surplus on the year of £1,500,000. 
It has a monopoly which is the property 
of the nation. But directly you attempt 
to conduct it on different lines, to pay 
wages on fancy lines, the surplus will 
soon disappear. What is the true mean- 
ing of the Resolution? It has been said 
truly that this is a labour question, and 
I should have thought that it would 
have been better to have left this 
struggle to be fought out in the usual 
way, without taking sides by a Motion 
in this House. As to the boy messengers, 
whatdid my noble Friend say aboutthem? 
That was a question in which the 
Government were asserting a monopoly 
which belonged to the nation, and I hold 
that the Department were bound to 
assert the national right, irrespective of 
sympathy with one side or the other. 
My noble Friend said that he was glad 
to hear that that question had been 
settled, and he took credit to himself— 
credit that his Motion being on the 
Paper had had something to do with 
procuring that settlement. If that is 
so, all I can say is that it is a very great 
pity. Questions between capital and 
labour and between the Government and 
its employés should not be influenced by 
Motions in this House. We are all sub- 
jected as Members of .this House to all 
manner of whips from employés of the 
Civil Service and the Post Office, and I 
know that when the status of the Civil 
Service clerks was being settled some 
time ago there was among Members 
generally a feeling of disgust at the 
telegrams and letters being received 
almost every minute from people seek- 
ing to influence our votes on some par- 
ticular question of interest to them. I 
hope I shall always be sufficiently in- 
dependent to do my duty in these 
matters, and not to allow myself to be 
dictated to on any question of the kind. 
The noble Lord, after giving us a number 
of instances of the overtime to which 
some of the clerks in the Savings Bank 
Department had been subjected, stated 
that the Ridley Commission laid it down 
that no clerk should be bound to work 
more than seven hoursa day. Has the 
noble Lord read the Report of the 
Ridley Commission? The fact is, that 
the clerks were working only six hours 
a day, and the Commission said that 
instead of working six they should work 
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seven hours—that is to say, that they 
should have an hour’s additional work. 

*Eart COMPTON : I beg the hon. and 
learned Member’s pardon. I have read 
the Report of the Commission, but I do 
not think he can have paid much atten- 
tion to the paragraph, which states that 
the evidence given by some of the clerks 
of the Government Office showed that 
the average amount of overtime work 
was five hours per day per man, and 
expresses the opinion that it cannot be 
right or desirable that such a system 
shall continue. 

Mr. AMBROSE: If the noble Lord 
would have waited for a moment I 
would have dealt with the question of 
overtime, which is a totally different 
question. The question of overtime 
arises mainly out of the attempt of the 
clerks to make their own terms. What 
I wish to point out is that the 
regular time of the Savings Bank 
clerks, and I believe of a good many 
of the Post Office clerks also, was six 
hours a day, and what the Commission 
said was that, instead of working only 
six hours, they should work seven. 
From that time to this there has been a 
struggle on the part of the Heads of 
Departments and the Treasury to get the 
hours increased accordingly ; and the 
result has been that, so far as the Re- 
ceiver General’s and Accountants De- 

rtments are concerned, the men have 
acceded to the new arrangement, and 
with an increased pay—I think £30. 
But the Savings Bank clerks have refused 
the terms, and the consequence is, there 
has been a_ difficulty in getting 
through the work, and there has 
necessarily been a resort to overtime. 
As regards the question of compulsory 
overtime, the rule is this: the Post 
Office claim a right, when the Service re- 
quires it, to compel every clerk to work 
overtime, of course, with increased pay ; 
but in practice the increased pay is 
always sufficient to attract men who will 
volunteer the labour. The noble Lord 
said he did not intend to make a personal 
attack on the Postmaster General ; but 
has he seen a pamphlet published by his 
clients headed “Mr. Raikes and the 
Sweating System in the Post Office ?” I 
think the noble Lord might have hesi- 
tated before attempting to act as 
the champion of the author of that 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Ambrose 
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*Eart COMPTON: May I be allowed 
to state at once that I have no knowledge 
whatever of the authorship of any such 
pamphlet ? 

Mr. AMBROSE: I am very glad to 
hear it; but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
though the noble Lord does not know it, 
that in the pamphlet all sorts of motives 
are imputed to the Postmaster General 
and the Financial Secretary. The noble 
Lord says this is not a Party question, 
Is it not? Does the noble Lord think 
the Service of the country can be con- 
ducted if the servants of the Government 
are to be encouraged in rebellion against 
the Government asthese Post Office clerks 
have been encouraged ? [Cries of “Oh!”} 
Well, what can you call it? Can disci- 
pline be maintained with a Select Com- 
mittee sitting, with the Postmaster Gene- 
ral and the Secretary and the Financial 
Secretary of the Post Office and the 
Head of every Department standing by, 
to hear all the servants called to give 
evidence as to their grievances for years 
past—— 

An hon. Member: The Ridley Com- 
mission. 

Mr. AMBROSE: Well, that Commis- 
sion is over, and we do not want another. 
At all events that Commission was gene- 
ral and not directed to any one Depart- 
ment. What would you think of the 
Great Northern Railway Company or any 
of our great Railway Companies if they 
appointed a Select Committee to consider 
the conduct of the Directors, and to in- 
quire into the grievances of the men, and, 
if the workmen had votes, in the selection 
of the Directors? It seems to me that 
this Resolution is aimed at the Govern- 
ment, and that, whether intended or not, 
its effect must inevitably be to weaken 
the Government in the conduct of an 
important Department—a Department 
which can only be conducted successfully 
by maintaining discipline ; and I shall 
certainly, therefore, vote against the 
Resoluticn. 

*(10.42.) Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, 
Exchange) : I will not go into the griev- 
ances which the servants of the Post 
Office are subjected to, as I think they 
have been explained well enough to the 
House. But I want, as one of the Re- 
presentatives of a great city, to empha- 
sise the statements which have already 
been made as to the widespread discon- 
‘tent which does exist in the Postal De- 
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partment. For my part I always think 
that it is not a wise course, when a 
spirit of discontent exists, to avoid going 
into the question whether or not there 
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really is a grievance at the bottom of it. 


As I understand the Motion to night, it 
is simply that this matter shall be in- 
quired into, and I shall most heartily 
support an inquiry because I think it is 
one which, in the interests of the public 
as well as the interests of the Service, 
ought to take place. My hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Ambrose) 
wanted to know why the Service would 
not be satisfied with a departmental in- 
quiry. I confess I am surprised at such 
a suggestion coming from such an intelli- 
gent Member of this House. The 
reason is that it is the Department 
generally that is called in question, 
and it is a recognised principle that 
it is not wise to put the accused 
person in the position of Judge, because 
the probability is that he will find the 
case not proved, and that is why we 
want an independent tribunal to inquire 
into the charges made—into the general 
administration of the Department: My 
hon. and learned Friend expressed great 
indignation at a suygestion which he says 
emanates from some of the servants in 
the Postal Department, that the Depart- 
ment is guilty of the adoption of the 
sweating system, and in an early part of 
his speech he wondered how business 
could be. carried on if we interfered in 
any shape or way with the laws of supply 
anddemand. I wish to poini out to my 
hon. and learned Friend that if the 
Government were to depend upon the 
unimpeded course of the law of supply 
and demand, if higher wages were never 
to be given than are demanded in the 
labour market, we should have the sweat- 
ing system in full force. I feel that 
that is not the position that should be 
taken up by the Government of a country 
like this. The country should see that 
its servants are remunerated, not at the 
lowest rate at which labour can be ob- 
tained, but fairly, soas to enable them to 
maintain themselves and their families 
in decency and comfort. I cannot see 
any real hope for the working classes of 
this country if it is to be understood that 
the Government are to purchase labour 
at starvation wages rather than interfere 
with the law of supply and demand. I 
am afraid that, however good the inten- 
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tions of the Postmaster General may 
be, he is not in a positidn that permits 
him to carry those good intentiozs into 
effect. When the Postmaster General, 
some 12 months ago, held out hopes that 
the second-class telegraphists at Liver- 
pool would have their salaries increased, 
forsome few weeks afterwards those men 
received increased pay. Then, as I under- 
stand, a Treasury Minute was issued, 
and not only was the increased pay 
of those unfortunate men _ stopped, 
but they were compelled to refund 
that which they had already received. 
After that, we cannot rely much on the 
good intentions of the Postmaster 
General, because we cannot believe he 
has sufficient authority to carry them 
out. 

(10.48) Generan GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) : The only doubt I have 
on this question arises from the fact that 
I think it is most detrimental that the 
Service should be interfered with, and 
the public put to inconvenience by 
agitations such as have recently taken 
place. Still, I agree with the noble Lord 
opposite that we should have an inquiry 
into the grievances of the staff. I beg 
most respectfully to submit to the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it would 
not be possible to have an inquiry into 
the administration of the Post Office 
very much on the lines of the recent 
inquiry by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury into the working of the 
Customs House. That inquiry brought 
to light several grievances. The- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Financial Secretary, went exhaustively 
into the complaints that were made, and’ 
ascertained that there were grievances to- 
be redressed. The Postmaster Generali 
has done something for the Post Office, 
but I feel that he has not gone far: 
enough. I do not consider it is right for 
this country to employ its servants at a 
low rate of wages. No private employer 
would do what the Government have 
done, but if the Government encourages 
overwork, private employers will do the 
same. I appeal to the Government to 
assent to an inquiry of the nature I 
have mentioned, without any reflection 
on the Postmaster General whatever. 

*(10.50.) Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff): The 
right hon. and gallant Member who has 
just sat on remarked that it was un- 
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desirable to encourage agitation among 
public servants, and with that observa- 
tion I entirely agree ; but I think it isa 
pity that public Departments are so con- 
ducted as to render such agitation 
inevitable. At a large meeting of the 
Post Office employés it was my fortune 
to attend, I ascertained that undoubted 
grievances did exist among them. I 
think the Postmaster General himself 
and his principal advisers do not make 
sufficient allowances for the feelings, the 
expectations, and the disappointment of 
their own officers. Twelve months 
ago when a similar Motion to this was 
brought before the House I had to take 
considerable notice of the case of the Car- 
diff telegraphists, and I am bound to say 
that on every occasion, when I put the 
Postmaster General to the trouble of 
speaking with me on the subject, he 
answered me most fairly and consider- 
ately. I believe he has tried to do, and I 
do not doubt he thinks he has done all that 
could fairly and reasonably be expected 
of him. But what is the state of things? 
I venture to think that the group of 
Cardiff telegraphists, having been dis- 
tributed about the country, are the 
nuclei of agitation and dissatisfaction 
that will never be stopped until some- 
thing like what they regard as justice is 
done to them. Here we have a number 
of zealous and excellent officials, for no 
proved complaint or even declared sus- 
picion, sent away at the briefest possible 
notice from the town in which they 
resided, and subjected to several serious 
disadvantages, all of a penal character. 
I doubt whether the Postmaster General 
has ever understood the real feeling 
which exists in the breasts of these men, 
and of the whole telegraphic staff of the 
country, because of the treatment they 
have received. I should have no justi- 
fication for reviving this question 
if the grievance were limited to some 
half-dozen gentlemen. But it is a 
burning cause of complaint throughout 
the whole telegraphic service, and I 
believe it will continue to be so until 
redress is given to these innocent men. 
It is quite true that some of these officers 
have been promoted to the Ist Class, 
and are more or less approximately con- 
tented. But the Post Office seems to 
think that if it sends a man into 2nd 
Class from one town to another, and 
keeps him in the same class, it will do 
Sir £. J. Reed 
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him no injury. But what is really done 

in many cases is to snatch a man away 

from prospectiveand imminentpromotion, 

and to send him to another town where 

he goes to the bottom of the list in the 
same class and is thus deprived of a 

reasonable expectation of promotion. I 

feel, however, that in all these pexsonal 

matters we shall be more likely to 

get individual grievances set right by 

appeals to the Postmaster General, and 

to his good sense and good feeling than . 
in any other way. If I may make a 

criticism on the'Debate of the even- 

ing, I must say I should have liked 

to see it extended} to a statement 

of the shortcomings of the Post Office . 
not only in relation to the personal 
staff, but to the growing necessities 
of this country and this Empire. I 
believe the reason of much discontent 
is that the Treasury absorbs the earn- 
ings of the Post Office in too great a 
degree. I remember having a conversa- 
tion with the late Mr. Fawcett when he 
became Postmaster General, and I 
believe he entered the Post Office with 
the idea that he was about to under- 
take the charge of one of the most 
successful and praiseworthy Depart- 
ments of the State. I took the liberty 
of telling him that I held the contrary 
view. I said I thought the Post Office the 
most inefficient Department that I ever 
knew, and pointed out to Mr. Fawcett, 
that in many of the remote parts of 
Japan they had a better postal service 
than we have even now in many of the 
rural parts of this country. I do not 
advocate an inquiry with any view of 
casting discredit upon the Government, 
but there is only one way that I know 
of to improve the Service generally, and 
that is to strengthen the hands of the 
Postmaster-General against the demands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr, 
Fawcett, I remember, told me that he 
had informed Mr. Gladstone that unless 
he allowed lim to retain in the coming 
year at least £200,000 out of the profits 
of the Post Office for the purpose of 
developing the Service, he should. not 
feel justified m continuing in his office or 
attempting to conduct the Department. 
There can be no doubt that the profit 
appropriated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is greater now than it has 
ever been before. [Mr. Goscuen: No.] 
At all events, it is to the appropriation 
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of that profit I attribute much of the dis- 
advantage under which the Postmaster 
General labours. I appealed to the 
Postmaster General to give further con- 
sideration to the cases of the gentlemen 
I have mentioned, because it is a burn- 
ing shame that, in any great Depart- 
ment, there should be men, not con- 
victed and not even charged with a 
fault, suffering for the rest of their 
lives disadvantages to which they never 
ought to have been subjected. 

(11.4.) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury): The strained relations 
which have existed between the Post- 
master General and myself during the 
last few years render it extremely 
difficult for me to take part in this 
discussion. I regret that the Resolu- 
tion is not framed in a manner to com- 
mend it to the House and the public, 
because it does not embracethe grievances 
of the public, and it is concerned only 
with the grievances of the staff which it is 
well known have been recently alleviated 
at an annual cost of £250,000. It is 
perfectly well known that the Treasury 
embarrasses the Postmaster General to 
a considerable extent. I am debarred 
from voting for the Resolution because 
it does not refer to the grievances of the 
public. The first point of the public 
interest involved in these questions is 
the relation between the Post Office and 
the Treasury, for it is the Treasury that 
impedes the Postmaster General by 
appropriating the £3,000,000, out of 
which must come the cost of extending 
the postal facilities. During the last 
few years great reforms have been 
carried out, but unfortunately in the 
teeth of opposition from the permanent 
offivials of the Post Office and from the 
Treasury, and the present Postmaster 
General will retire from officé without 
getting credit for any of them; they 
were forced upon the officials, and he had 
to fight the Treasury during the whole 
period. There are certain grievances, 
the ventilation of which will interest 
the public; and some of these affect 
newspapers. Of late the permanent 


officials, through the mouth of the Post- 
master General, have been issuing edicts 
against newspapers which contain too 
much news of general interest as dis- 
tinct from news of current interest. If 
less than one-third of the contents of a 
paper is news of current interest then it 
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is not carried by the Post Office at news- 
paper rates. A more miserable and. un- 
worthy edict was never issued. The 
edicts of the Postmaster General in this 
respect have caused great dissatisfaction 
among the thinking portion of the com- 
munity. Another great trouble to the 
people of the country is as regards circu- 
lars. In Continental countries circulars 
aresent in open envelopes; in this country 
the Postmaster General imposes a heavy 
fine on any circular which is included in 
an open envelope. This is an irritating 
restriction. A circular must be gummed 
across, or have a piece of string round. 
it, and be open at both ends. If the 
Postmaster General would adopt the 
simple experiment used in America, of 
sending circulars in open envelopes, he 
would give great satisfaction to the 
trading community. Such a plan would 
permit of easy action. Another griev- 
ance is with reference to re-addressed 
letters. If a person sends a letter re 
addressed from Birmingham to London, 
a fine of one penny is imposed. Some 
hon. Members may not be aware that in 
the Postal Union if a letter is carried 
here from France, it is carried free of 
charge; the Government of France get 
the whole postage, and we do the work 
without any charge whatever. But in 
the case of a letter posted from Bir- 
mingham to London, the English Go- 
vernment get all the profits of the 
stamp, yet they charge the public for 
re-addressing it to another part of 
England. That is one of the other small 
reforms which we have asked from the 
Postmaster General, who always replies 
that the Treasury stands in the way. 
Another grievance is the refusal to allow 
type-written letters to go through the 
Post Office as ordinary circulars. The 
Postmaster General will soon learn that 
he will have to give in with regard to 
this. Another small reform which is 
needed has reference to postcards. 
When will the Postmaster General 
grant the request of the whole people 
of the country to buy them at the 
face value of 4d.? Every Member of 
Parliament wants this reform ; yet when 
I have asked for it two or three times, 
the Postmaster General has refused, or 
referred me to the Treasury. Again, 
why should not the hour of collection 
be stamped on the letters as well as the 
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House of Commons have signed a Requi- 
sition to the Postmaster General asking 
that the plan adopted in America and 
on the Continent should be put in force 
here, by which the hour of collection is 
stamped on the letter as well as the date. 
It would cost no more, and it would be 
a protection to the public from unneces- 
sary delay in delivery. But that 
reform has not yet been carried out. 
There are other reforms which have 
been continually put before the Post- 
master General, and for which a 
favourable consideration has been pro- 
mised, although that promise has never 
been carried out. One of the great 
troubles of the public is the Postal 
Guide. A more confusing document 
could not possibly be issued. It is 
issued in the interests of the Department, 
but is so complicated a work that only 
an expert can understand it, and, beyond 
this, the Department are continually 
puzzling the public by the issue of new 
copies, so that the public are totally 
unable to understand how to carry on 
their correspondence in the best manner. 
I now turn to the Telegraph Department. 
There is no doubt that the question of 
reforms in this Department is really 
engaging the attention of the public, and 
I think that the sooner we carry out the 
necessary reforms the greater will be 
the advantage to the public and the 
higher the honour that will be conferred 
on to the Department. We are told that 
the Telegraph Department is already 
beginning to pay, and we think we have 
a right to ask that the addresses on the 
telegrams shall b2 sent free, as well as 
the telegram, on condition that the 
address does not exceed eight words. 
There are other miserable and irritating 
annoyances in connection with the 
Telegraph Department, to which I will 
direct the attention of the Postmaster 
General. One of these is the charge 
made for the receipt of telegrams. Under 
the present arrangement 2d. is charged 
for the receipt for a sixpenny telegram, 
whereas if I were to give a receipt 
for £100 I only have to pay ld. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General to remedy this grievance. 
I may remind him that he promised 
to do so three years ago; but last 
year he wrote a most humiliating 
confession, that although he had 
asked the Treasury to enable him to 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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carry out this reform, they had refused 
to accede to his request. _ The whole 
thing would not amount to the loss of 
£10 a year, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman is unable to persuade the 
Treasury authorities to carry out this 
small reform. The public also complain 
of the worry and annoyance occasioned 
by the rules of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment with regard to compound words in 
telegrams. The names of places are 
often charged as two and three wordsin 
place of one word. For example, ‘De 
Vere” is charged for as one word, while 
“De Vere Gardens” is charged for as 
three words. Again, the word “ won't” 
is charged for as one word, while “shan’t” 
is charged for as two. “ Upstairs” is 
charged for as one word, and “downstairs” 
as two words. “Baron de Worms” is 
charged for as one word, while “Orr 
Ewing” is two words. There are many 
other anomalies of this kind which might 
easily be remedied with very little loss 
to the Revenue. There are no fewer 
than 100 places in England which are 
charged for as two words, but which 
ought only to be charged for as one, and 
I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that all compound words 
should in future be charged as one word 
only. That, at any rate, is the common- 
sense view to take of the matter. In 
doing this the Postmaster General would 
be conferring a boon upon the publie 
which would be fully appreciated, and 
which could be granted at a very small 
cost. I hope that the result of these 
annoyances from which the public suffer 
will be the appointment of a Committee, 
not composed of members of the Post- 
master General’s Department nor of the 
Treasury, but of Members of the House 
of Commons, in order to see whether or 
not the reforms I have indicated could 
be carried out in the interests of the 
general public. I have only further to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which it has listened to my remarks, 
and to express my earnest hope that 
some such reforms as I have suggested 
will speedily be carried out. 

(11.24.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): Notwithstanding the long list of 
grievances which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Canterbury has brought 
forward against the Post Office, I 
gather! from what he has said that, 
notwithstanding the strained relations 
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between the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General and himself, the hon. 
Member does not intend to vote for the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Member 
for Barnsley (Earl Compton). We have 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Harrow Division (Mr. Ambrose), 
and I am sure we shall all deplore the 
inconvenience that he has suffered by 
the great pressure that has been brought 
to bear upon him by discontented Post 
Office officials; but, at the same time, 
we cannot but congratulate him on the 
noble independence he has displayed in 
the resistance he has offered to these 
attacks. My noble Friend (Earl Compton) 
and the hon. Member for York (Mr. 
Lockwood), and the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Neville), have made out 
a very good case for inquiry. I do 
not desire to prolong this discussion 
by going into many details, but, at the 
same time, I cannot see why an in- 
quiry should not be held into the ad- 
ministration of this great Department. 
We have had inquiries relating to the 
Army and Navy, and [ want to know 
why we should not have ,an inquiry into 
this great business Department—the 
Post Office. It is said that this question 
eught not to be made a Party question, 
and in that remark I cordially agree. 
We are all interested in the success of 
the Post Office and its good conduct, and 
Ido not see how the inquiry can detri- 
mentally interfere with either. It is not 
only a question of labour, but there are 
various other matters which would have 
to be inquired into, such as have been 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Canterbury, one of them relating to the 
eharges made for the service rendered 
and the regulations enforced with regard 
to parcel post, book post, and letters. 
There is no doubt that our commercial 
interests suffer greatly from the ano- 
malies in connection with these matters. 
The hon. Member for Canterbury has 
said that he has for three years been 
attacking the Postmaster General with- 
out any good result. Therefore I think 
that the hon. Member ought to vote 
for the proposed inquiry. With regard 
to labour, there is discontent among the 
postmen and telegraphists, and postal 
and savings banks clerks, and their griev- 
ances have been pressed forward not only 
by the officials themselves, but by the 
public at large, who take an interest in 
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deserving public servants. If everything 
is right the Department has nothing to 
fear ; if there is anything wrong it ought 
not to be left without investigation. The 
Government on this question ought to 
desire that their followers should give an 
independent and not a Party vote. 
Without cccupying further time I would 
earnestly press upon the Government the 
desirability of granting a Select Com- 
mittee or a Royal Commission on this 
question. It ought not to be a depart- 
mental inquiry, because a merely depart- 
mental inquiry would not give satisfac- 
tion. If we desire to give satisfaction 
alike to the Post Office officials and to 
the public by all means let us have an 
inquiry with which all persons interested 
are likely to be satisfied. I can only 
further express my sincere hope that the 
Postmaster General and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will agree to the Mo- 
tion of my noble Friend. 

(11.30.) Taz POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Raikes, Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : In the first place, I wish to 
recognise the very kindly and con- 
ciliatory tone towards myself person- 
ally which has pervaded all the speeches 
in support of what is practically a Vote 
of Censure upon my} administration. 
But having said that, I am bound also 
to confess that I have listened with 
a great deal of surprise—I may say of 
astonishment—to very much that has 
been said to-night. The noble Lord who 
brought forward the Motion, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who seconded it, 
and other hon. Members, have talked of 
the ‘‘ widespread discontent throughout 
the ranks of the Postal Service,” of the 
“ general dissatisfaction,” and of several 
things of that sort. I beg to traverse 
those charges. There isno “ widespread 
discontent,” no “ general dissatisfaction.” 
I will go further, and say that at no time 
of late years has there been a more 
general feeling of content and satisfac- 
tion among the employés. One would 
think that the speeches made by the 
noble Lord and others who followed him 
had been rehearsed last year, when, no 
doubt, there was considerable discontent 
and dissatisfaction; but in not one of 
those speeches was there one word as to 
what has been done to allay that discon- 
tent and remove that dissatisfaction. 
The noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman 
who supported him have been silent 
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about that. Ido not wish to detain 
the House by dwelling upon the steps 
which have been taken, particularly 
as I had an opportunity eight or ten 
months ago of imparting to the House 
what had then been done to meet the 
demands and satisfy the requirements of 
the Post Office officials. But it is due to 
the House, after what has been said, or 
rather has not been said, to state that 
what has been done comprises'the fol- 
lowing changes: Overtime, as far as 
postal clerks and telegraphists are con- 
cerned, is now paid at a rate and a quar- 
ter. The cost of that payment is esti- 
mated at £11,000 per annum. Extra 
pay for Sunday work, which in the pro- 
vinces amounts to double pay, comes to 
£53,000 a year; the improvement in the 
wages in the provinces, £47,500 a year ; 
in the London Central Telegraph Office, 
£13,000 a year; and in the Metropoli- 
tan district to £5,500 a year ; extra pay, 
given upon Bank holidays, £22,000 a 
year; the revision of the superintending 
classes throughout the Kingdom now in 
progress, and about half completed, is 
estimated to cost £41,000 a year, and the 
sick pay additionally granted comes to 
£15,000 a year. The total amount of 
these additions to wages and the im- 
provements in the condition of sorting 
clerks and telegraphists amounts to no 
less an addition to the annual charge on 
the country than £207,000, and to all 
this not one single reference has escaped 
those who have spoken. 

*Eart COMPTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman must have forgotten that I 
alluded to the benefits which have re- 
cently been granted, and I thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for them. 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think the noble Lord 
has done so in a very perfunctory manner, 
and has referred to these things only to 
dismiss them. When this question was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment last year they laid down a clear 
policy, namely, to increase the num- 
bers of the staff so as to reduce 
overtime, to deal with those various 
financial changes to which I have re- 
ferred, and to improve and adjust the 
position of the superior officers. All 
that has been done, or is in the course of 
being done—the whole of the machinery 
for carrying out that policy is in work- 
ing order. 
exception of the office to which so much 
reference has been made, is not exces- 
Mr. Raikes 
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sive, and all that is required is to leave 
these reforms to bear their natural fruit, 
and to test by experience how far they 
correspond to the just anticipations 
which have been formed. I think that 
when the noble Lord commenced his 
remarks he must have rather dis- 
appointed many of those who came here 
to-night expecting to hear from him 
a general and comprehensive indict- 
ment of the administration of the Post 
Office. I think that they must have 
been a little surprised when they found 
that the noble Lord dealt merely in the 
way of putting them aside with the 
various questions which he enumerated, 
such as that of communication between 
the Western Highlands and with the 
North of Ireland, further facilities with 
regard to postcards, and with that ques- 
tion of colonial postage which is so 
dear to the heart of the hon. Member 
for Canterbury, and, in fact, many 
interesting topics to which he referred 
only to put them aside. I will only 
refer to one other of those extraneous 
matters which the noble Lord has men- 
tioned in more than one sentence, 
namely, the recent controversy with the 
Boy Messenger Company. For my own 
part, I have no wish to drag the House 
into a discussion on that point, which 
would be outside the general course of 
this Debate ; but as the noble Lord has 
been good enough to take credit to him- 
self for supposing that his having put 
down this Motion has accelerated the 
settlement, I may say that it never 
crossed my mind that the noble Lord 
could possibly have dragged that ques- 
tion into the Debate which he proposed 
to originate to-night, and I must re- 
gretfully disabuse the noble Lord of 
any of the prestige which might pos- 
sibly attach to him that he had con- 
tributed in any manner to the settle- 
ment of that question. The noble 
Lord talked about Petitions to the 
Postmaster General, and said that there: 
had been a great many. For my own 
part I suppose that no Postmaster 
General has ever received so many or 
has answered so many, as myself, and 
I can assure the noble Lord that, if he 
thinks that these Petitions were burked 
on their way to me, he is entirely mis- 
taken. There might be some irregu- 
larity in the form of a Petition, or some 
impropriety in its expressions which 
might lead the head of the branch of the 
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Department to send it back to the peti- 
tioners, informing them that it was not 
in proper form; but even in such a case, 
as far as I can say, I believe I am always 
made aware of the fact that a Petition 
has been presented, and the reasons for 
its being sent back. In the case of the 
Petition of the London sorting force with 
regard to the Medical Department, they 
were told that that was a Petition which 
their superior officer would not be jus- 
tified in forwarding, at least as far as 
that branch of the Department was con- 
cerned, and I do not think they were 
the people whom the Postmaster General 
could gain by consulting as to the con- 
stitution of the Medical Department. 
Although I am always ready to take 
notice of any specific complaint made in 
any particular case against any medical 
officer, it would be almost impossible to 
conduct the business of the office if the 
Postmaster General had to take into his 
confidence all the sorters of the office as 
to who was best fitted to be a medical 
adviser to the Post Office. I have, how- 
ever, been informed of the Petition, and 
have endorsed the action of the officer 
who told them that it was an irregular 
Petition, and one that could not be pre- 
sented. With regard to the Petition of the 
Savings’ Bank clerks, which it is said had 
been intercepted by the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Post Office, it is perfectly 
true that the Financial Secretary had 
referred that Petition back to the 
memorialists, intimating that it was a 
document which would not serve their 
interests, and advising them for their 
own sakes not to present it. What 
followed? They did present it, and it 
reached me through the Comptroller of 
the Savings Bank instead of the Financial 
Secretary. I believe that the head of 
the Department is kept perfectly in- 
formed as to every Petition, or sugges- 
tion, or memorial that emanates from 
any class or any branch of it. The case 
which has been made most of, and which 
I admit is a serious one, though not one 
which, in my opinion can in any way be 
elucidated by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, is the question of overtime in 
the Savings Bank. I desire to point out 
that during the sitting of the Ridley 
Commission, to which so much reference 
has been made, the staff was not re- 
cruited, and it accordingly declined in 
numbers. The status of these men was 
being inquired into, and the staff, not 
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being increased, diminished. Thus over- 
time necessarily grew. It is to be re- 
gretted, but it could not be avoided. 
Till last year, however, overtime was 
very popular, and officers who have 
left the Savings Bank Department and 
been removed to other Departments 
volunteered for overtime at Christmas. 
When the period of compulsory over- 
time expired, only the other day, 138 
out of 531 came forward and volun- 
tarily offered to continue overtime. 
I mention this jto show that over- 
time is not regarded by the staff as 
an unmixed evil, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. The noble Lord said that 531 
men had worked 268,000 hours over- 
time, and that this amounted to the 
services of 150 men all the year round. 
I cannot accept that computation, 
because if you divide 268,000 by 531, 
the proportion is a trifle over 500 
hours, and I cannot see how the pro- 
portion of 500 hours can require the 
services of such a staff as 150 men. 
But the staff has now been increased, 
and the Department is in a position to 
dispense with excessive overtime. Some 
time ago I stated in the House that 
overtime in the Post Office was voluntary. 
Exception has been taken to that state- 
ment, but I was perfectly justified in 
making it at the time. - No difficulty had 
ever been experienced in obtaining 
volunteers, and it was not thought that 
at any time it would be necessary to 
have recourse to compulsion. Certain 
men in the Department, however, con- 
ceived the idea of putting the Govern- 
ment in a position of embarrassment, 
from volunteering for overtime, and 
declined to work themselves. Then it 
was that it became necessary to resort 
to compulsion and to exercise that 
inherent power which resides in the 
head of every Department, as in every 
place of business, to insist on the 
necessary work of the country being 
done and to insist upon the servants of 
the Department assisting in performing 
their duty to the State. Now, what 
were the grievances of those 551 clerks? 
Their position had been improved—they 
had received a substantial addition to 
their salaries, and the maximum salary 
had been raised from £300 to £350. 
They had also received assurances that 
their prospects of promotion would be 
most jealously safeguarded. Yet they 
were not satisfied. Why was this? 
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Because, in my opinion, and in that of 
my principal advisers, it was undesirable 
at present to increase the numbers of a 
staff which showed a disposition to give 
trouble. Accordingly the Department 
resorted to the alternative of bringing 
in female instead of male clerks. To 
this the male clerks objected. They said 
that they always expected that, as the 
business of the Department grew, the 
number of male clerks would increase, 
and that the number of superior appoint- 
ments would also be increased—that 
they not only expected that their 
prospects of promotion would remain as 
good as when they entered, but that 
they would improve by reason of the 
increase of the clerks. That was an 
attitude which no one responsible for 
the Department could recognise. They 
were entitled to just and considerable 
treatment ; but they could not be per- 
mitted to assume that the Department 
existed for their benefit. These clerks 
further said that their prospects of pro- 
motion were threatened because it was 
possible that under the new arrange- 
ments the number of superior appoint- 
ments might diminish. I do not deny 
that there is something to be said for 
that contention. All I can say in 
answer to it is that I have determined, 
and so have those who are engaged on 
the permanent work of the Department, 
that in so far as in us lies we will pro- 
tect the interests of all the men now in 
the service as far as their prospects of 
promotion go. And I would point out 
that, as they are now all members of the 
second division, their prospects of pro- 
motion are not limited to the particular 
branch in which they serve. Having 
now given what I hope isa perfectly 
fair and candid account of the question 
raised between the clerks in the Savings 
Bank and the authorities of the Post 
Office, I hope I have, in the opinion of 
the House, really exploded the only 
thing which looked like a substantial 
grievance. The noble Lord also touched 
upon one or two points. He referred to 
the long hours which telegraph boys 
have been called on in some cases to 
work. I entirely agree with what the 
noble Lord said as to the desirability of 
not employing boys for such long hours. 
I very much deprecate their employment 
for such long hours; but I think it 
would perhaps have been more useful 
to the boys themselves, and fairer to me, 
Mr. Raikes 
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if the noble Lord had supplied me with 
the instances to which he referred, and, 
by writing to me, given me an oppor- 
tunity of redressing any particular: 
grievance. I would like, however, to 
point out in this connection that it has 
been made during the last few weeks a 
matter of great complaint against the 
new Post Office Express Service that I 
did not send out boys atall hours of the 
night. The noble Lord has also referred 
to the drivers of mail carts. He said 
they got 24s. a week and worked from 
4 in the morning to 8 o'clock in 
the evening. I cannot suppose that 
their work is continuous; there must be 
considerable intervals ; but I do not see 
that Iam called upon to interfere in the 
private conduct of their business by the 
contractors now serving the public 
unless some serious known grievanceis 
brought to my notice. I have done my 
very best in the course of the last three 
years to cut down the long hours during 
which the postmen work, and there is 
hardly an important town in the country 
in which I have not succeeded, with the 
full assent of the Treasury, in reducing 
their hours to 12, or at the outside to 13. 
And the House must remember that I 
do not mean by that, continuous work. 
Those are the extreme hours ovér which 
the work is spread. As regards the 
rural postmen, I shall always be very glad 
to deal with any question of hardship in 
any special case. Since last year the Go- 
vernment has taken a very important 
step in suppressing the class of unestab- 
lished London postmen at 18s. a week, 
whose grievances formed so fertile a 
topic in the discussion which took place 
in 1890, and all the men it was possible 
to take into the Service are now 
established postmen. I think the noble 
Lord might have informed himself on 
that point before referring to the matter 
in a manner which led the House to 
imagine that the unestablished force 
still existed. With regard to the ques- 
tion of temporary employment of female 
telegraph clerks at lower wages, where 
should the Post Office go for it if not to 
their old servants? There is many & 
former female clerk whose matrimonial 
venture may not have been altogether 
successful, and who may have been left a 
widow with children to support. She is, 
at all events, in a position to claim the 
sympathy and consideration of the De- 
partment. As to the wages given, it is 
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not possible to give temporary assistants 
anything like the wages earned by the 
regular servants, but I believe that in 
many cases 20s. a week is most thank- 
fully received and most usefully applied. 
The hon. and learned Member for York 
‘drew attention to the question of the 
Epsom telegraphists. I think the hon. 
and learned Member is misinformed if 
he supposes that the whole of the Epsom 
staff is composed of men drawn from 
York, Manchester, Derby, and other 
places so far away; but I would point 
out that it is not desirable entirely to 
complete the temporary staff at Epsom 
from the Central Office, because every 
telegram from Epsom has to pass through 
the Central Office, and that is, therefore, 
not a time when the Central Office can 
afford to be depleted. With regard to 
the grouping of offices, I am not sur- 
prised that that should be a subject of 
criticism outside the Department. I am 
not certain now that we may not hive 
gone a little too far in that direction ; 
but the groups have in every case been 
based upon the character of the work, a 
matter upon which it is impossible for an 
outsider to form any opinion. The local 
authorities are undoubtedly the best 
judges of the nature and character of 
the work that passes through their hands. 
Iam very much afraid that if one dead 
level maximum had been fixed it would 
have been impossible to fix it at a high 
point, and that, instead of the tele- 
graphists of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham earning 56s. a week as a 
maximum, they would more _pro- 
bably have had to be content with 50s. 
It is more than likely that the House and 
the Treasury would have said, “If we are 
to have one maximum only, we shall 
level down instead of up.” The hon. 
Member for Liverpool, who apparently 
spoke chiefly with the object of denounc- 
ing the laws of supply and demand, took 
exception to an unfortunate incident that 
has affected some of the telegraphists at 
Liverpool. It is quite true that there 
was @ mistake in an official document, 
and that by the document as printed it 
appeared that the Treasury sanctioned 
salaries of £155 instead of £150, The 
mistake—I do not know who is respon- 
sible for it, possibly the Queen’s Printers 
—unfortunately escaped notice. If £155 
had been retained as the amount of the 
salaries, it would have been necessary 
to give the same sum to all the men in 
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the same position in the future, and to 
allow it also to the clerks in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and other towns. 

An unnecessary expenditure would thus 
have been involved which we did not 

feel justified in asking Parliament to 
sanction. I am extremely sorry for the 

disappointment caused to the gentlemen 

concerned, but I hope that when they 

obtain their next annual increment they 

will forget not only the disappointment, 

but give the Department credit for not 

having attempted to perpetrate anything 
like a cruel hoax. The hon. Member for 
Cardiff has aired again the grievances of 
some of his interesting constituents. 

Having already discussed the question 
fully in this House, and having obtained 
from the House last year an express 
ratification of the course which I thought 
proper to take on the occasion referred 
to by the hon. Member, I must, with all 
respect to the hon. Member, decline to 
go into the question now. Discipline is 
discipline, order is order, and the Post- 
master General must be given some little 
discretion, and when he thinks that 
certain clerks will be better employed 
at one office than another the personal 
interests of those clerks ought to be sub- 
ordinated to the public interest. I am 
happy, however, to be able to inform the 
hon. Member that three of the seven 
clerks whom he has in his mind have been 
promoted to the first class in the offices 
to which they now belong, a promotion 
which they could not have obtained if 
they had remained at Cardiff. The hon. 
Member for Canterbury will forgive me 
if I do not follow him through the 
wide field which he has traversed. 
I wish the hon. Member would give the 
Government generally the credit which 
he is good enough to give tome. There 
is no reason why any distinction should 
be drawn between myself and my 
colleagues, who are equally desirous to 
do what can be done to improve the 
Postal Service. I appeal to the House 
not to encourage by any uncertainty in 
their decision to-night any recrudescence 
of that unfortunate feeling of discontent 
and dissatisfaction which at the present 
moment is almost at vanishing point in 
the Service. The noble Lord opposite is 
doubtless not aware of it, but he is being 
put in motion by the expiring Commit- 
tees of the old agitation, and they do not 
represent any general feeling in the Ser- 
vice. I think I have shown to the House 
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that the Post Office, the Treasury, and 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
the most careful, most exhaustive, 
attention to all the grievances which 
have been, brought before them, and have 
afforded most substantial and, as I 
believe, complete relief. It would never 
do if, in order to encourage the vapour- 
ings of three or four of those gutter 
journals which disfigure the Metro- 
politan Press, Members of this House 
were to make the grave mistake of 
throwing discredit upon a body of men 
like the permanent officials of the Post 
Office, of whom any country might be 
proud, with whom, I believe, any Mi- 
nister would be delighted to work, and 
of diminishing;the authority in his own 
Department of a Minister who, whatever 
may be his personal deficiencies, at least 
believes that he has done nothing to 
forfeit the confidence of this House. 

(12.8.) Mz. THEDORE FRY (Darling- 
ton): I wish to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the question 
of the opening of private letters pre- 
sumably at Post Officesin Ireland. This 
subject was raised many years ago, and 
questions have been put to predecessors 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the in- 
variable answer being that such things 
never occur. But further cases have 
recently come to my notice, for letters of 
mine to Father O’Connor, a priest of 
Achill, have been opened before they 
reached my correspondent, and letters to 
me from Father O’Connor have been 
similarly treated. A political leaflet was 
abstracted from a letter which was sent 
to the rev. gentleman, and a photograph 
was abstracted from a letter sent to me. 
I sent a second letter and asked Father 
O’Connor to look carefully to see if it 
had been tampered with. He found it 
had. I then sent a third, and asked him 
to return it tome unopened. He did so, 
and I then found it had been re-opened 
and re-sealed. A railway official in 
Ireland told me that he believed a great 
proportion of his letters were opened. I 
have heard of other cases in which 
private letters have been opened, and 
whether this is done from curiosity or by 
official orders, it is a matter which 
demands the serious attention of the 
Postmaster General. 

*Mr. RAIKES: If the hon. Member 
will send me the envelopes of any 
letters which have been opened, I 
shall be glad to institute inquiry. Of 

Mr. Raikes 
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course, the Post Office cannot’ open 
letters ; it would be a legal offence for 
any one in the Post Office to open them; 
and, therefore, they cannot be opened 
under official orders. 

(12.12.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N,); 
If it isan offence against the law, then 
unfortunately the law is very frequently 
broken in Ireland by high officials, and 
with the connivance of the authorities, 
We have brought numerous cases under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and in fact it is quite a customary 
practice. There are certain Post Offices 
in my constituency in which it is done 
invariably, and if I am sending a con- 
fidential letter to-a priest or to a well 
known Nationalist, I have to send it 
under cover to some one else. That 
is @ common precaution nowadays. 
We do not charge the right hon. Gentle 
man with knowledge of the practice, but 
we say that the tone which he assumes 
in regard to our complaint is calculated 
to encourage the Post Office officials to 
look upon this as a trifling matter. I 
can only repeat that if the opening of 
letters is an infraction of the law such 
infractions of the law are committed 
daily in Ireland. 


(12.14.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
Year after year I have complained of the 
practice. I wish the hon.. Member joy 
of what will follow from sending 
envelopes to the Postmaster General. 
After a decent interval there will come 
a reply stating that searching and exhaus- 
tive inquiry has been made without any 
result. Ican tell the Postmaster General 
that private letters are habitually and 
daily opened by his officials in Ireland. 
I have made complaint of it to him with- 
out result. I say that of all the mean 
devices by which Government is carried 
on, this mean and sneaking system is the 
worst, and we shall denounce it if it were 
proved against the meanest Government 
in Europe. 


(12.15.) The House divided :—Ayes 
163 ; Noes 93.—(Div. List, No. 139.) 


Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 






Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surrry.— Committee upon Monday 





| next. 
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FALSE MARKING PREVENTION (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 187.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What explanation are we to have of this 
Bill ? 


- *(12.27.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT 


(Sheffield, Central): This is a simple 
amendment of a sub-clause in the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887. Last year 
evidence was given before the Select 
Committee showing that two incon- 
sistent facts have to concur to constitute 
the offence of blind marking, and the 
enactment is thus rendered nugatory. 
The evidence of the Cutlers’ Company 
before the Select Committee showed 
that the Sub-sections B and C of Sub- 
section 3 of Section 3 are utterly in- 
consistent, and the Bill simply proposes 
that the superfluous Sub-section B shall 
be omitted, in order that the law may 
be enforced. I hope that the House 
will not object to the Second Reading, 
on the ground so fully stated in the 
Memorandum that I need not further 
detain the House at this late hour. 
(12.29.) Taz ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL (Sir R, Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
I think that the matter required more 
consideration than has been given it in 
the hon. Member’sspeech. The question 
is whether the Sub-section really re- 
quires any Amendment. It appears to 
me that the Sub-sections which are said 
to be inconsistent may in certain cases 
have to stand together, and I think some 
explanation is necessary. I should like 
to explain in a few words what would be 
the effect of their standing together. I 
join issue with my hon. and gallant 
Friend as to what would be the state of 
things if ‘they were read separately. 
Sub-section 3 requires, that in order for 
it to be an offence, the false or improper 
naming shall be identical with or 
a colourable imitation of the name of 
some other person carrying on a similar 
business. Take the case of a well 
known firm, such as Parkins and Gotto, 
one condition of an offence would be 
that that name should be taken ficti- 
tiously, or used by some persons not 
bond fide carrying on business in the 
class of goods dealt in by Parkins and 
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Gotto ; and the two conditions must co- 
exist together. It is not intended to 
prevent a man from trading in his 
own name, and also in an assumed name 
so long as he does not thereby do injury 
to another person. It is a matter for 
grave consideration, whether or not the 
two conditions ought not to exist 
together, namely, imitation of a rival 
trader and no justification for the use of 
the name in your own business. There 
are names used which are fictitious, but 
well-known in trade such as “ Wauken- 
phast,” which everybody know is not a 
man’s name, but merely a corruption of 
“ Walking fast.”” It would be ridiculous 
to propose to stop the use of that name 
because it is fictitious, when its use is 
doing no harm to anyone. I do not 
wish to express a final opinion on the 
hon. and gallant Member’s proposal. It 
is rather a question for hon. Members 
who are acquaintedtwith trading matters, 
and I do not pretend to indicate to them 
what should be the decision of the House 
on the subject. Idid think, however, it 
might be of service to the House to 
point. out what is the effect of the con- 
ditions if they are read ‘ogether, and 
what will be the effect of the change pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. 

(12.34). Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I certainly agree with the view 
presented to the House by the Attorney 
General on the part of the Government. 
This Bill seems;to me to be another of the 
series of attempts that have been made 
by traders from time to time to commit a 
robbery on the English language. They 
want to secure a monopoly in names for 
trading purposes. The attempt has been 
made over and over again in the Civil 
Courts, and it has. failed as often as it 
has been made. The doctrine laid down 
by the Courts comes to this : that a per- 
son may trade in whatever name he 
pleases, so long as he does not infringe a 
trade mark or is not guilty of a frand, 
and what the hon. and gallant Member 
wants to do is to secure to the traders 
rights that they have not got at present. 
He is trying to invoke the Criminal Law 
to do what he knows the Courts, in the 
exercise of their equitable jurisdiction, 
would never do. He wants to make it 
an offence to carry on business under a 
fictitious name, though that name is 
used bond fide as a kind of advertise- 
ment. 
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*Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: No; 
because a trading name can be regis- 
tered. 

Mr. HALDANE: What difference 
ought that to make? The question is, 
whether anyone has the right to appro- 
priate and enjoy a monopoly in a part of 
the English language. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the House ought to consider 
carefully before extending privileges 
which are not in the interest of the 
public, but of particular traders. 

(12.37.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I may say, in regard to 
this matter, that there does not appear to 
be present at this moment any Member 
of the Select Committee which sat up- 
stairs to consider this subject. It seems 
to me that the object of the Bill is to 
satisfy the desires of someone in Sheffield, 
but the subject appears to me of such 
importance that, if dealt with at all, it 
should be by the Government. I beg, 
therefore, to move that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and, at the end of the 
question, to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Howell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.): I 
would point out that if the Bill passed 
in its present form, it would be abso- 
lutely ineffective. As the law stands at 
present, the use of a fictitious name is 
only forbidden when a fraudulent pur- 
pose is manifest. If this Bill is carried 
the question of fraud disappears, and the 
use of a fictitious name is forbidden 
if it is not registered as a trade mark; 
but if it is so registered, it will be in 
order. All a person wishing to use a 
fictitious name will have to do will 
be to spend £2 in having that name 
registered. 

*(12.39.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT : 
The hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Howell) says this matter was con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Mer- 
chandise Marks Actof 1887. <A Select 
Committee, of which I was a member, 
sat last year to inquire into the opera- 
tion of that Act since 1887, and the 
Master Cutler, of Sheffield, in giving 
evidence, said— 

‘*Tthink the Merchandise Marks Act ought 
to prevent the use of fictitious names unless 


they are registered. We were under the im- 
pr: ssion that it would, but it does not do so,” 
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not facilitate the identification of 
fictitiously-marked goods. I would ask 
the Attorney General if it would not 
be possible to introduce some Amend. 
ment which would meet the cases he 
raised as to the legitimate use of a 
trading name. 

(12.40.) Str R. WEBSTER: The ques- 
tion put by the hon. and learned and 
gallant Gentleman seems to me simply 
to raise the whole principle involved. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We may take it 
now as a privilege clearly asserted and 
vindicated by the Attorney General that 
men may use names that arenottheir own. 

(12.42.) The House divided :—Ayes 
16; Noes 89.—(Div. List, No. 140.) 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months, 


DIVORCE BILL.—(No. 281.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): 
The Bill has never been printed, and I 
object to proceeding with so important a 
Bill at this hour of the night. I beg to 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
would point out that this is a one clause 
Bill, and that it would be quite as easy 
to take the discussion on the Committee 
stage as at present. One point is to 
enable a divorce to be obtained in case of 
desertion. 

Mr. F.8. POWELL (Wigan) : I hope 
the House will not continue a Debate on 
this important subject at this hour, The 
Bill has not yet been circulated. 


Debate deferred till Friday, lst May. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL.—{No. 66.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 


put. 
House adjourned at One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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The Deputy Clerk of the Cutlers’ Com. 

pany, in his evidence, dealt strongly 
with the same point, and showed 
that the section, as it stands, does 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th April, 1891. 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 83.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Earl Browntow): My Lords, 
the object of this Bill is to place Army 
schools on the same footing as the 
public elementary schools, with regard 
to certain charitable endowments and 
scholarships. It has the concurrence of 
the Charity Commissioners, and has 
already passed the other House. I trust 
your Lordships will give it a Second 
Reading. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BODIES (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.~-(No. 74.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRY BILL, —(No. 87.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 85.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, as this is a Bill with the details of 
which I do not think I need trouble your 
Lordships, I will simply state that it is for 
the removal of disqualifications of which I 
believe everybody disapproves. Ido not 
think there are aty details in it which 
your Lordships would consider need 
be mentioned. 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* to-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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‘HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th April, 1891. 





QUESTIONS. 
ee 
REDUCTION OF RATES ON INDIAN 
AND COLONIAL POSTAGE. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): [ 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what was the estimated loss to the 
Revenue that was due to the reduction 
in the rates of the Indian and Colonial 
postage during that portion of the last 
financial year during which the reduced 
rates were in operation ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscusy, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I believe it was 
about £25,000. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what would be the 
additional loss to the Revenue if the 
postage rate to India and the Colonies 
were reduced from 24d. to ld.; and if 
he can explain to the House the basis on 
which his estimate is framed ? 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): Besides 
a loss of revenue to the extent of 
£105,000 a year already incurred in 
reducing to 24d. the postage on letters 
to India and the Colonies, it is estimated 
that an immediate additional loss of 
£75,000 a year would result from a 
reduction from 23d. to ld. This esti- 
mate is based on the amount of corre- 
spondence passing between this country 
and the Colonies, and shown by the 
latest Returns on official record. It is 
not, however, practicable to estimate the 
contingent loss that might result from 
any considerable increase of correspon- 
dence. 


Mr. SUMMERS: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in this 
calculation, he estimates the cost of 
sending each letter from London to 
Dover at ld.? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The estimate has 
been based on a comparison from the 
Revenue derived from a 24d. postage 
and a reduction to 1d. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO MANIPUR. 
Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he has yet received 
information as to the alleged statement 
that the troops employed in the Manipur 
expedition were at the time of the 
recent disaster without an adequate or 
suitable supply of reserve ammunition 
to fit their rifles ; and whether, if he has 
no knowledge as yet on the subject, he 
will telegraph to India for such informa- 
tion ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
I presume that the hon. Gentleman can- 
not have received a communication 
which I forwarded to him this afternoon, 
asking him to postpone this question 
until I can receive information from 
India ? 

Mr. WEBSTER: No, Sir; I did not 
receive a communication from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, of course, 1 will 
defer the question. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he has now obtained 
any official reply as to the truth or 
falsehood of the rumours which have 
appeared in the Press, that the Indian 
troops killed Manipuri women and 
children in the affair at Manipur, so that, 
in case the rumour be proved false, it 
may be categorically denied ? 

Sir J. GORST: The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India is in 
possession of official information from 
Manipur which denies, by implication, 
the statement contained in the question ; 
but he has thought proper, under the 
circumstances, to address a special tele- 
gram to the Government of India on the 
subject, and I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone his question until the 
answer to that inquiry has been received. 


THE BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. J. M‘CARTHY (Londonderry): | 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether it is true that a 
grave “block ” still exists in the Bombay 
Civil Service, that nearly one-third of 
the whole Service is crowded into the 
four years preceding 1871, and that, 
although the “block” has been officially 
acknowledged, nothing has been done by 
the Government of India, or the Secre- 
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tary of State, towards removing it; and 
why have no “ blocked ” Bombay civiliang 
been employed under the Government of 
India ? 

Str J. GORST: No doubt promotion 
in the year named in the question of the 
hon. Gentleman has been slow; but 
steps have been taken, by the grant of 
what are called ‘minimum allowances,” 
to meet cases of exceptional hardship. It 
is not the case that Bombay men of the 
years named have not been employed 
under the Government of India. 


THE OPIUM DEBATE. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, considering the anxiety caused 
in India by the Division of Friday night 
week, and the necessity for letting the 
Indian Government know what are the 
real intentions of the House of Commons 
with regard to the Opium Revenue, he 
will give a day for the discussion of the 
Main Question raised in the Resolution 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham (Sir 
J. Pease), and of the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London (Sir R. 
Fowler) ? 

*THe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, West- 
minster): I regret that the Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the City of London did. not form part 
of the Main Question raised by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division, but I cannot see at pre- 
sent any prospect of being able to find 
time for a renewal of the discussion in 
order that a definite decision on the whole 
question may be arrived at. 

*Mr. MACLEAN: In the meantime, 
will the Government refrain from com- 
municating to the Government of India 
the imperfect proceedings of the House, 
or calling upon them to take any action 
whatever in this matter ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the hon. 
Member is well aware of the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the 
Government of India is conducted. 
The Government in India is _respon- 
sible for the financial arrangements of 
that Empire, and it would be improper 
if I were to suggest that they will not 
consider what passes within this House. 
I have no doubt they will, but they 
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are not, however, responsible to this 
House. The full and entire respon- 
sibility of the Government. of India 
rests with them. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that it is not my intention to ballot 
in order to place this Motion again as a 
Substantive Motion before the House. I 
feel that at this time of the Session it 
would be inconvenient to the House 
again to introduce the subject, even if I 
were so minded. Moreover, I am advised 
that if I were to do so the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London might be deemed by you, 
Sir, to be out of order, as it involves a 
question of handing money by this 
House over to the Indian Government 
without a Vote of the Crown. In look- 
ing at the matter myself, in the excel- 
lent work of Sir Erskine May, it seems to 
me that the point might arise, although 
I believe there has been no absolute ryling 
by you, Sir, in regard to it. On the 
other hand, I am quite content for the 
present with the declaration which has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been in the past a steady reduction of 
the quantity of land in India placed 
under poppy cultivation, and that that 
policy will be persevered with in the 
future. I am also content with the 
declaration which was made by my right 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Under these 
circumstances, 1 donot propose to raise 
the subject again this Session. 

Mr. H. ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the conflicting 
statements made as to the effects pro- 
duced upon health by the consumption 
of Indian opium in China and elsewhere, 
to the confusion which it is alleged 
exists in the public mind upon this 
matter, and to the insufficient time which 
a discussion on a private Member's 
Motion affords for an exhaustive Debate, 
he will consent to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the allegations 
made on either side, with a view of 
testing their accuracy, and enabling the 
House and country to form an instructed 
judgment as to their worth ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I am aware that 
there have been conflicting statements 
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as to the effects produced upon health 
by the consumption of Indian opium in 
China and elsewhere, but I do not think 
that the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee would enable the House to judge 
of the accuracy or otherwise of the alle- 
gations which have been made, as the 
Committee would,not be able to examine 
Chinese witnesses, and the evidence of 
those who have merely passed through 
the fringe of that country would not 
enable a Committee to form a judgment 
which would be of very great value. 


PAUPER IMMIGRANTS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if the 
Alien Act will continue to be enforced 
at the 23 ports frequented by poor 
foreign immigrants, and having regard 
to the importance of the question and 
the declaration of the Select Committee 
of 1889, 

‘‘That they contemplate the possibility of 
restrictive legislation becoming necessary in 
the future, in view of the crowded condition of 
our great towns, the extreme pressure for 
existence among the poorer part of the popula- 
tion, and the tendency of destitute foreigners 
to reduce still lower the social and material 
condition of our poor,’’ 
if the statistics on the subject can be 
laid upon the Table at least every three 
months ; and if he is in possession of 
any definite information concerning the 
ultimate destination of the 13,333 aliens 
who arrived last year in London by 
chéap sea routes from Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Go- 
thenburg, Hamburg, and Rotterdam, 
and declared themselves as not en route 
to America, and particularly concerning 
the 4,000 arriving by one line trading 
between Hamburg and Tilbury, of whom 
the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis reports “ 80 per cent. appeared 
to be quite destitute ” ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): Yes, Sir; it is intended to con- 
tinue enforcing the Alien Act at the 23 
ports where alien lists are now obtained, 
and, if any general expression of opinion 
on the part of Members of this House 
should reach me to the effect that 
statistics should be issued quarterly 
instead of yearly, I shall be prepared to 
give —o accordingly. As regards 
2L 
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the second paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
uestion, I have no further information 
than what is given in the Report. 


Superannuation Fund 


IMPORTATION OF WHEAT AND 
FLOUR, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if he can state the quantity of 
wheat and flour which was produced in 
the United Kingdom in 1890, compared 
to 1870 and 1880, and the quantity im- 
ported from foreign countries and British 
Possessions, respectively, in those years ; 
and if the removal of the Customs re- 
gistration fee of 1s. per quarter upon 
foreign grain in 1869 had any appre- 
ciable effect upon the price of bread, 
and what revenue it would have pro- 
duced last year had it still been in 
force ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or txz— BOARD or 


AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuapun, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): In 1890 the official 
estimate of wheat and flour produced in 
the United Kingdom was 9,500,000 qrs., 
or, roughly speaking, nearly 41,000,000 
cwt. In the same year there was im- 
ported of wheat and flour from foreign 
countries, roughly speaking in round 
numbers, 65,000,000 cwt., and from 
British Possessions 14,000,000 cwt. 
There are no official estimates of the 
production of wheat in Great Britain for 
the years 1880 and 1870, but calculations 
have been made by Sir John B. Lawes, 
and, taking these calculations as ,the 
basis for comparison, there was imported 
in 1880 of wheat and flour from foreign 
countries, in round numbers, 56,000,000 
cwt., and from British Possessions 
12,000,000 cwt. In 1870, wheat and 
flour from foreign countries, 33,000,000 
cwt.; from British Possessions, 3,000,000 
cwt. There is no official record of the 
prices of bread in this country, but a 
Return was ordered by the House of 
Commons in 1888 of the prices of bread 
in 12 different unions from the years 
1867 to 1887, and it would appear from 
this Return that no effect can be ob- 
served in the price of bread from so 
small a change in the value of wheat as 
was caused by the removal of the duty 
of 1s.in 1869. The duty, which applied 
to all grain as well as flour and meal, 
it is estimated, would have yielded a 
revenue of £2,047,000 if it had been 
still in force in 1890. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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THE ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE OF sT, 
JAMES. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 

l beg to ask the President of the Local 

Government Board whether he is aware 

that, notwithstanding that it has been 


arranged that, in the Parish of St. James, - 


the Assessment Committee shall in 
future be appointed by the whole of the 
Vestry, great dissatisfaction exists among 
the great majority of the ratepayers ag 
to the existing assessments, on the 
ground that they will remain in force 
until the year 1895, and that the rate 
books show that, in nearly every case, 
the members of the existing Assessment 
Committee are assessed on more favour- 
able terms than their neighbours ; and 
whether he is willing to receive a deputa- 
tion of ratepayers, or to direct an 
inquiry, by an officer of the Local 
Goverument Board, into the existing 
assessments ? 

*THeE PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrtcutz, 


Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): If 
any ratepayer of the Parish of St. 
James, Westminster, felt himself 


aggrieved by the assessment of any 
property in the parish by the Assess- 
ment Committee, he had his remedy by 
appeal. The Local Government Board 
have no jurisdiction whatever in the 
matter, and they have no authority, 
therefore, to interfere. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot undertake to 
receive a deputation or to direct an 
inquiry by an officet of the Board into 
the existing assessments of the parish. 


SUPERANNUATION FUND FOR SCOTCH 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the desirability of pro- 
viding a Superannuation Fund for public 
schoolmasters in Scotland has been con- 
sidered by him; and, if not, whether he 
will take action in the matter ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertson, Bute): The Scotch Edu- 
cation Department is prepared to give 
its best attention to any specific proposal 
for the establishment of a Superannua- 
tion Fund which may be submitted on 
behalf of the teachers ; but the Govern- 
ment isnot prepared to take the initia- 
tive in formulating such a scheme. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
NORTH AND WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH : I beg 

to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
in view of the dissatisfaction with the 
present service in the North of Skye, 


_ he will, in the contemplated postal re- 


arrangements betwixt Portree and Loch- 
maddy, provide that the mail steamers 
should call at Staffin and Kilmaluig ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: I am glad to have an- 
ticipated the hon. Member’s requést in 
this respect. The mail steamer which 
is to be established on the Ist proximo 
between Portree, Lochmaddy, and Dun- 
vegan will call at Staffin and Kilmaluig. 


POSTAL FACILITIES [IN THE NORTH 
AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cromarty) : 

I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it is his intention to ask for 
public tenders for the conveyance of 
mails by sea in connection with the in- 
creased and improved postal facilities in 
the North and West of Scotland, which 
have been lately promised by the Govern- 
ment ; and, if not, why not; whether 
he is aware that, in the Report of the 
West Highlands and Islands Commission, 
it has been strongly recommended that 
existing routes should. not be interfered 
with prejudicially by subsidised steamers; 
and does he intend to act on this recom- 
mendation P 

CotoneL MALCOLM (Argyllshire): I 
also beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in making the arrangements 
for the improved postal service in the 
West Highlands and Islands he has kept 
in view Clause 51, under the heading 
{b) steamers, of the Report of the Com- 
mission, together with the instruction 
of the Secretary for Scotland to the said 
Commission ; and whether, in considera- 
tion of these statements, he will take 
care that the contracts be submitted to 
public tender ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to these 
questions, I have to say that the re- 
commendations of the Highlands Com- 
mission have not been lost sight of. Her 
Majesty’s Government, being desirous of 
offering at once at least some of the in- 
creased postal facilities recommended by 
the Commission, have made temporary 
arrangements with the present con- 
tractor for new and improved services 
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as an experiment. When sufficient 
experience has been acquired of the 
actual needs of the districts in question, 
the services will be thrown open to 
pablic competition in the usual way. 
No other course could have been 
followed without delaying the improve- 
ments until next year. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if information has reached him 
that an important letter, posted in 
Manchester on Thursday, 29th January, 
was not delivered at its destination, 
Bradley Fold, Ainsworth (within 15 
miles of Manchester), until 8.45 on the 


-| morning of Saturday, the 31st January, 


and is he aware that great irregularity 
still continues in the time of delivery of 
letters there; whether complaints have 
reached him of the present arrangements 
under which there is only one daily 
delivery of letters at Bradley Fold, and 
that there is no pillar or other post office 
letter box in the village for the reception 
of letters ; and whether he can remedy 
the grievance complained of ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I am informed that 
the delay of the letter referred to by 
the hon. Member was accidental and in 
some measure due to the address not 
being accurate. There does not appear 
to have been any general irregularity. 
At present there is only one delivery in 
the day at Bradley Fold, but arrange- 
ments are in progress for affording two 
deliveries, and it is also in contempla- 
tion to establish a letter box at the rail- 
way station, from which collections will 
be made morning and evening. 


THREATENED TROUBLES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, having regard to the opinions 
expressed by Sir Sydney Shippard, 
Administrator of British Bechuanaland, 
in his Report to the Governor and High 
Commissioner, dated 30th September, 
1890, that we are threatened with 
serious troubles on the Western border 
of Gordenia; that there are signs of 
restlessness amongst the natives in the 
Protectorate ; that we are holding vast 
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territories with a very small force, it is 
the intention of the Government to give 
effect to his recommendation that the 
present force of border police should be 
increased by at least 50 men and officers 
for the Crown Colony, and by 50 men, 
with six Maxim guns, for the Pro- 
tectorate, as soon as possible ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Baron H. de Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): Full con- 
sideration was given to Sir S. Ship- 
pard’s opinion, and in the Estimates 
for the current year provision has been 
made for an increase of the police force 
by 25 men and 1 officer, making its total 
authorised strength 469 officers and 
men. This force costs £104,000 per 
annum, out of a total expenditure of the 
Bechuanaland Government of £164,797, 
involving this year a yrant-in-aid from 
Imperial funds of £119,700. Her 
Majesty’s Government trust that there 
may be no immediate necessity for 
a further increase of the Government 
police. 

ASSISTED EMIGRATION FOR 
CROFTERS. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Secretary of State has been 
in communication with the Government 
of Canada, or other British Colonial 
Governments, so as to conclude the best 
possible arrangement of assisted emigra- 
tion and land gran:s on behalf of the 
crofters of Scotland requiring to be emi- 
grated ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
consideration of all proposals for State- 
aided emigration from the congested 
districts of Scotland was postponed by 
the Government tilk they had before 
them the Report of the Select Committee 
on Oolonisation. That Committee has 
lately issued its Report, and the Govern- 
ment have now under consideration the 
recommendation which it contains. 


CLVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in those cases where writers 
have been for many years employed upon 
work above copying and heads of 


Departments are unwilling to take the 
initiative in recommending such writers 
for 


promotion to the new class of 
Dr. Farquharson 
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abstractors, the Treasury would make 
some definite statement or rule for such 
cases, so that men, thus employed, may 
not suffer loss of promotion and _per- 
manency through unwillingness or 
refusal of their chiefs to take action in 
their behalf ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): No, 
Sir; I donot see any reason for any 
further statement by the Treasury on 
this subject. As I stated on the 5th of 
February, in reply to the hon. Member, 
Clause 29 of the Treasury Minute of the 
10th of August, 1889, appears to me to 
be sufficiently precise. It should be 
obvious, I think, that it is not the 
function of the Treasury to suggest 
increase of expenditure for which heads 
of Departments see no justification. 


THE CENSUS IN WALES, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg toask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
the great majority of the Census papers 
distributed in Llithfaen, South Carnar- 
vonshire, were in English without the 
language column; and, if so, will he 
cause a fresh Census to be taken in that 
village ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The village of Llith- — 
faen forms part of the Nevin regis- 
tration sub-district. 1,300 schedules 
in the Welsh language and 200 in the 
English language were distributed from 
the Census Office for this district. By 
an error of the packer, the 200 English 
schedules which were sent did not 
contain the extra column for “ Language 
spoken.” It appears that only about 
one-half of these 200 schedules were 
distributed in the entire registration 
district. Steps will be taken to obtain 
the desired information in all cases in 
which the defective schedules were 
distributed. 

Mr. LLOYD -GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&ec.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that in the Census forms 
distributed at Nevin, Carnarvonshire, 
the language column was omitted ; and 
whether he will take steps to remedy 
the omission ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Nevin is in the same 
registration sub-district as the village 
of Llithfaen, to which I have already 
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referred. The same explanation applies 
in this case also. Only about 20 English 
schedules were distributed in the parish. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether any, and, if so, what 
steps have been taken to enforce that 
portion of Clause 10 of the Order in 
Council of 15th August, 1890, which 
provides that “Retirement shall be 
compulsory for every officer on attaining 
the age of 65 years;” whether certain 
provisions of that Order have been re- 
garded as taking effect from the date 
thereof ; whether the [Lords of the 
Treasury have power by Minute or 
otherwise, and, if so, under what 
authority, to modify the effect, or fix or 
vary the date at which an Order in 
Council, or any part thereof, may come 
into operation ; and whether all salaries 
paid to officers over 65 years of age since 
the date of the Order in Council of 15th 
August, 1890, have been disallowed by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General ; 
and, if not, why not ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No date being 
named in the Order in Council of 
August 15, 1890, the Treasury fixed a 
date for retirements taking place under 
the provisions of the Order. Some pro- 
visions of the Order have taken effect 
from the passing of the Order. The 
Treasury have no power, so far as I 
know, to vary the provisions of an Order 
in Council. In this case it was im- 
possible that the provisions should take 
effect at the passing of the Order, and, 
no other date being mentioned, the 
Treasury named a date which they con- 
sidered most convenient for the Public 
Service. The Comptroller and Auditor 
General does not disallow expenditure, 
but reports for disallowance, and he 
reports not to the Government, but to 
the House of Commons. His Report on 
the account in question has not yet been 
laid before the House of Commons. 


NORTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. WATT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state how many years it 
is since a Governor of South Australia 
visited the Northern territory ; whether 
he can state the total mileage of the 
Transcontinental Railway (at both ends) 
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now open for traffic; whether there is 
any proposition, in case the Australian 
Commonwealth is established, of com- 
pleting the line under its guarantee ; and 
whether he can now give any informa- 
tion as to the proposed visit of the Go- 
vernor, Lord Kintore, having regard to 
the depressed condition of all the indus- 
tries in the territory ? 

Baron H. pk WORMS: The Northern 
territory has never been visited by the 
Governor of the colony. The total 
mileage of the Transcontinental Railway 
now open for traffic is 884 miles, being 
736 from the Southern terminus and 148 
from the Northern. No proposal of the 
kind referred to for completing the line 
has been brought before the notice of 
the Secretary of State. Lord Kintore 
will, no doubt, investigate the state of 
industries in the Northern territory, 
which he is understood to have reached 
on the Ist of this month. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Papers 
will shortly be issued containing a Re- 
cord of the Proceedings and Debates of 
the recent Australian Federation Con- 
vention ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Her Majesty’s 
Government have, as yet, received only 
the first two numbers of the official 
Reports of the Convention Debates, but 
see no objection to presenting the Papers 
to Parliament when complete. 


SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that a Chartered Company is not 
under the obligation to make Returns to 
Somerset House in regard to the Act of 
its shareholders and other matters con- 
nected with it, which are obligatory on | 
all Limited Liability Companies not 
being Chartered Companies ; whether, 
in view of this fact, and that by the 
25th Article of the Charter of the South 
Africa Company it is stated that— 

‘* Within one year after the date of this Our 
Charter, or such extended period as may be 
certified by Our ~ecretary of State, there shall 
be executed by the Members of the Company 
for the time being a Deed of Settlement pro- 
viding, so far as is necessary tor,”’ 
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amongst other things— 

*« The regulation of Members of the Company, 
and the transfer of shares in the capital of the 
Company; the division and distribution of 
profits,”’ e 
he will cause such a Deed of Settlement 
to be executed, and lay it, when ex- 
ecuted, upon the Table of the House, in 
order that the public may have the same 
opportunity to know matters inconnection 
with the transfer of shares in this Com- 
pany, and with the division and distribu- 
tion of profits which are available in 
respect to companies that are not 
chartered ; and whether, in connection 
with this Return, he will see that it is 
fully set forth, and that, whilst the 
Company has to pay all costs and ex- 
penditure in regard to carrying out the 
objects of the concession from Lobengula, 
one-half of the profits (if any) are 
retained by the Promoters of the Com- 
pany, should it appear that this is the 
case ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: I believe that 
the hon. Member is right in supposing 
that a company under Royal Charter is 
not subject to ll the obligations of an 
ordinary Registered Company. The 
Deed of Settlement of the British South 
Africa Company was executed on the 
3rd February last. It is not thought 
worth while to print it as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, but any hon. Member 
can see it at the Colonial Office, or at the 
Company’s Office, or be supplied with a 
copy. Her Majesty’s Government have 
been advised that they ought not to 
assume any responsibility for the 
financial arrangements or the internal 
organisation of the Company, such as 
is suggested in the last paragraph of 
the question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether an Imperial Proclama- 
tion has been published in the Gazette of 
the Cape Colony, declaring that any 
attempt to occupy Banyailand, or to 
establish autonomous government in 
that country, will be regarded as an 
infringement of the rights of the 
British South Africa Company, and an 
aggression against British suzerainty, 
and will be resisted ; whether it is to be 
understood that no British subject is to 
to be allowed in Banyailand without the 
permission of the British South Africa 
Company ; and, if so, from whence this 


Mr. Labouchere 
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exclusive right of the Company to 
occupy this territory is derived ; whether 
he can state how many British subjects 
there are now in Banyailand, and what 
is the area of that country ; whether he 
is aware that persons wishing to pass 
through Mashonaland in order to 
northwards are impeded by agents of 
the South Africa Company; whether 
he is aware that the Company does not 
permit any of Her Majesty’s subjects to 
trade in Mashonaland, and that the 
monopoly of opening stores has been 
granted to two Kimberley firms, not- 
withstanding that it is set forth in the 
Charter granted to the Company, that it 
is conferred upon it because it will 
tend— 

“To the opening up of the said territories to 
the immigration of Europeans, and to the 
lawful trade and commerce of Her Majesty’s 
subjects and of other nations,” 
and that it is stated in the 20th 
Paragraph of the said Charter that— 

‘‘Nothing in this Our Charter shall be 


deemed to authorise the Company to set up or 
grant any monopoly in trade; ” 


whether he is aware that the conces- 
sion from Lobengula in regard to which 
the Charter was granted is only a con- 
cession granting mining rights to the 
Company, and that it conferred on it no 
land, and that promises are being held 
out by advertisements of the Company 
in the South African newspapers offer- 
ing to intending settlers land in 
Mashonaland (which forms part of the 
territory included in the mining con- 
cession of Lobengula); and whether, 
in order to prevent Her Majesty’s 
subjects from being deluded into going 
into Mashonalsnd by the promise of 
grants of land from the Company, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps 
to make it known that the Company 
can make no grants of land, as it has no 
land to grant? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The High 
Commissioner reported on the 7th inst. 
that he was about to issue a Proclama- 
tion respecting Banyailand; but Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet 
received the text of it. As regards the 
second question, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not understand that there is 
any such prohibition. I am not at 
present able to answer the third ques- 
tion. In reply to the fourth question, 





we are not aware of any such proceed- 
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ings. The hon. Member has probably 
been misinformed. As regards the fifth 
question, Her Majesty’s Government 
have not been so informed. Any British 
subject feeling himself aggrieved has 


every opportunity of stating his com- 


plaints to the High Commissioner or to 
the Secretary of State. As regards the 
sixth question, the concession (see page 
139 of P.P. [C. 5918]) is not merely a 
grant of mining rights. Her Majesty's 
Government are not aware that the 
company has offered land in Mashona- 
land to settlers, unless conditionally 
upon it being able to confer titles. In 
reply to the last question, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not think it desirable to 
issue any notice, believing that the posi- 
tion of the company in Mashonaland is 
fully understood, both in this country 
and in South Africa. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say from whom he 
obtained his information with regard to 
what is going on in that part of the 
world ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: The Colonial 
Office derives official information from 
the usual sources. 


PUBLIC HOUSE LICENCES. 
Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the published reports of a case 
heard on the 9th instant, at the West 
Bromwich Police Court, in which the 
applicant for the transfer of the licence 
of a fully-licensed house at Lyndon was 
a brewer at Birmingham, who admittedly 
intended to put a manager into the 
house, and in which the Magistrates’ 
clerk stated that the name of the holder 
of the licence was “given as John 
Cotterill, who had been dead several 
years,” and that he had 
“Received a letter from the Home Secre- 
tary that morning requesting that they ’’ (the 
Justices) “should be very careful about the 
ownership of licensed houses ;”” 
and in such report it was further stated 
that upon the refusal of the Justices to 
grant the transfer of the licence, the 
solicitor who appeared for the applicant 
gave notice on his client’s behalf that he 
Should again apply for a transfer of the 
licence, granted in the name of the 
person who had been dead many 
years, to the manager of the brewer ; 
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whether the report is accurate in 
so far as the statement of the 
clerk to the Magistrates that he had 
received a letter from the Home Office, 
with reference to the duty of Justices, 
to make full inquiry as to the real 
ownership of houses when dealing with 
the transfers* of licences is concerned ; 
and, if so, whether a similar letter has 
already been sent, or is intended to be 
sent, to all clerks of Justices; whether, 
if such letter has been sent from the 
Home Office, he would be willing to 
state the precise terms thereof; and 
whether he can state if the circumstances, 
as to the renewal of the licence in ques- 
tion for several years in the name of a 
deceased person, are altogether excep- 
tional; and if they are not, what steps, 
if any, he would propose to take to put 
an end to the renewal of licences in all 
such cases ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marraews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have not seen the 
published report of the West Bromwich 
case; but it. is the fact that I have 
recently issued a Circular Letter to the 
Licensing Justices of every Petty Ses- 
sional Division, calling their attention 
to the fact that there was reason to 
believe that in many cases the register 
prescribed by Section 35 of the Licensing 
Act, 1872, incorrectly states the name 
of the owner of the licensed premises, 
and asking them to take steps to rectify, 
if necessary, the existing register, and 
to secure the due observance of the 
statute infuture. I shall be happy to 
show the Circular to my hon. Friend. I 
cannot think that the facts referred to 
as to the renewal of a licence in the 
name of a deceased person during a long 
period of time, if accurately stated, can 
be otherwise than exceptional, but I 
have asked for a full Report as to all 
the circumstances of this case, and I 
will then consider what action, if any, 
it may be necessary to take in the 
matter. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will be willing to give the 
letter as a Parliamentary Paper? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think it 
would be worth while to give as a 
Parliamentary Paper a Circular Letter 
which any hen. Member may see. 
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Mr. SUMMERS: Will it be possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman to give a 
correct Return of the real owners of 
licensed houses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; if I can 
get the materials. That is the object of 
my letter. 


HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the statement in the 
Standard newspaper, of the 10th instant, 
is well-founded, namely, that the Secre- 
tary for War has approved of the allow- 
ances given to Artillery Volunteer Corps 
being extended to the artillery portion 
‘of the Honourable Artillery Company ; 
and the issue will be made shortly on 
account of those members of the horse 
and field batteries who were returned as 
efficients on the 3lst of last October; 
whether it is contrary to the provisions 
of the Volunteer Act to make this grant ; 
and, if so, upon what authority it is 
made ; and whether the Honourable 
Artillery Company has asked for this 
allowance ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranyunops, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The allowances given to 
Artillery Volunteer Corps have been 
extended to the artillery portion of the 
Honourable Artillery Company under 
the special regulations of that regiment, 
and at the request of its Colonel, who 
accepts, as regards its artillery portion, 
as a condition of this grant all the 
liabilities which fall upon other corps 
under the Volunteer Act. 

Cotoyen LAURIE (Bath): May I ask 
whether the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany are enrolled in accordance with the 
provisions of the Volunteer Act, and 
under what Vote the money will come ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: They are not 
enrolled; but they have accepted the 
full responsibilities of Volunteers, and 
the money, therefore, will be voted under 
the Volunteer Vote 

Mr. CAUSTON : Is there not a clause 
in the Volunteer Act providing that 
nothing in this Act shall apply to the 
Honourable Artillery Company ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: If the hon. 
Member wishes I will look further into 
the matter ; but, for my part, I do not see 
how there can be any objection to ex- 
tending to the Honourable Artillery 
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Company the advantages enjoyed by 
other Volunteers if they accept the same- 
conditions. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE IN FRANCE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): TI 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, under the 
provisions of the recent Medical Law 
enacted by the French Government, 
no British medical man will be permitted 
to practise in France without having 
obtained the diploma of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in one of the State Faculties, except 
when a special dispensation is granted 
by the Minister of State; and whether 
French medical men are permitted to 
practise their profession in England ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Ferevs- 
son, Manchester, N.E.): We are not aware 
in what form the Bill in question hag 
passed the French Legislature, or if it. 
has passed; but inquiry is being made. 
French and other foreign medical men are 
free to practise their profession in this 


country, subject to certain disabilities, - 


unless they are registered under the 
Medical Act of 1886; but the provisions 
of that Act in this respect do not take 
effect, unless the country to which they 
belong has conceded reciprocal privi- 
leges. 


STANDARD OF HALF-TIME, 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can state the 
number of School Boards and School 
Attendance Committees in England and 
Wales in which the Standard of half- 
time exemption, fixed by. the bye-laws, 
is as low as Standard II. and Standard 
III. respectively, and the number of 
School Boards and School Attendance 
Committees in which the standard of 
full-time exemption, fixed by the bye 
laws, is lower than Standard VI? 


Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wituram Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): The information will 
take a little time to prepare; but 
I shall be happy to furnish it, if, in 
the meantime, the hon. Member will 
put his request on the Notice Paper 
in the form of a Parliamentiry Return, 
which, I would suggest, might usefully 
show the number of cases in which the 
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standard of full-time exemption is now 
either the [Vth or the Vth., rather than 
those where it is lower than the VIth. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he proposes to grant to 
Army Medical Officers the composite 
titles suggested by Lord Camperdown’s 
Committee ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am quite 
ready to recommend to Her Majesty 
the grant of composite military and 
medical tities if such a concession meets 
the wishes of officers of the Army 
Medical Staff; but I am met with the 
difficulty that this concession, although 
asked for in Sir Andrew Clark’s letter of 
January 17 last, appears to be repu- 
diated in his later letter of March 7. 
These officers, I should state, have not 
approached me or His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief through any 
recognised official channel, but I assume 
that Sir Andrew Clark is expressing 
their opinion on the subject. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman bring on the Army 
Estimates sufficiently early to ensure a 
proper discussion on the matter ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am afraid that 
it will not be in my power to prescribe 
when the Estimates shall be brought 
on. 


REMOVING CATTLE WITHOUT A 
LICENCE, 

Mr. MARK J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
brightshire) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture if he is 
sware that last month the fine of 19s., 
including expenses, was imposed at a 
Justice of the Peace Court in Elgin on 
John Taylor, son of a butcher, who 
pleaded guilty for having on the 16th 
February last moved from Rothienorman 
Railway Station, ina scheduled district, 
four cattle from Rothes without a move- 
ment licence from the Local Authority ; 
whether the Board of Agriculture has 
taken any notice of the sentence; and 
whether, having regard to the large gains 
which may arise through contravention 
of the Orders in Council, it is his inten- 
tion to take any steps, by legislation or 
otherwise, to secure the infliction of 
more severe penalties for such offences, 
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and thus deter dealers, butchers, and 
others in the cattle trade from spreading 
infection through the country ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The only information 
which I have upon this subject is that. 
which is contained in the public Press, 
from which it appears that at a Court in 
Elgin on March 30, Bailie Grant, Generab 
Duff, and Dr. Webster on the Bench, 
John Taylor was charged with having, 
on February 16, moved from Rothie- 
norman Railway Station, in a scheduled 
district, four cattle to Rothes without 
having a movement licence from the 
Local Authority of the County of Elgin. 
He pleaded guilty, and the Justices im- 
posed a modified penalty of 19s. and costs, 
the maximum penalty under the Act 
being £20. It is not for me to criticise 
the action of the Bench, and, indeed, I 
know nothing of the circumstances ; but 
it is obvious that if penalties of this 
trifling amount were usually imposed it 
would render it impossible to enforce the 
Act. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether pleuro-pneumonia 
has been detected in the lungs of an ani- 
mal from the United States of America, 
recently slaughtered at Deptford; 
and whether the Veterinary Inspector 
sent by the Government of the United 
States was made aware of the discovery, 
and agreed that the lungs were so 
diseased ; and if he will give the port of 
shipment ?P 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Pleuro-pneumonia. 
has been detected in the lungs of two. 
animals which arrived on the steamship. 
Parkmore from Baltimore, and were 
landed at Deptford on the 7th of this. 
month. The Veterinary Inspector sent. 
by the United States has been made 
aware of the discovery ; but I am in- 
formed that he has expressed no decided 
opinion at present, and has sent a 
portion of the lungs to America for 
further examination. I may add that 
in the opinion of the experts of the 
Board of Agriculture there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the character of 
the disease, which is precisely the same 
as that which we are endeavouring to 
extirpate in the United Kingdom at 
present. 








Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I beg 
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UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL 
COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

Mr. OCTAVIUS V. MORGAN 
(Battersea): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will state the present condi- 
tion of the proposed Commercial Treaty 
between the Republics of the United 
States of North America and Brazil ? 

Str J. FERGUSSON : It has been in 
‘operation since the Ist of this month. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS, 


Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether 
Second Division clerks in the Home 
“Office are paid for overtime at the uniform 
rate of ls. 6d per hour; and, if so, 
whether he will state the terms of the 
‘Treasury Minute under which such 
remuneration was granted ; and whether 
he will take the necessary steps to secure 
uniformity of pay for overtime through- 
out the Public Service so far as the 
Second Division clerks are concerned ? 

Mr. JACKSON: One shilling and 
‘sixpence per hour is the general rate 
allowed by the: Treasury for Second 
Division clerks’ overtime. There is no 
general Treasury Minute laying down 
this rule. It is, however, well known 
throughout the Service, and I under- 
stand that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General queries any payment above the 
recognised rate. In these circumstances, 
tit is unnecessary for me to circulate any 
mew rule. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether his attention 
ihas been called to a Report recently 
published by the French Government as 
tto the success attending the use ofa 
‘solution of sulphate of copper for the 
prevention and cure of potato disease, 
and the Report of M. Petermann, 
Director of the Station Agronomic de 
VKtat at Gemblons, Belgium, on the use 
of sulphates of copper and iron for the 
Same purpose ; and whether, considering 
‘the great importance of the subject to 
\potato growers in this country, he will 
‘take steps to publish the substance of 
wthese Reports in a form accessible to 
British agriculturists ? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: The Reports on the 
experiments conducted by M. Aimé 
Girard in France upon the use of sulphate 
of copper in the prevention or cure of 
potato disease during 1888 and 1889, to 
which attention has recently been 
drawn, were under the consideration of 
the Board of Agriculture last summer. 
A translation of these Reports was 
forwarded to the Irish Government, by 
whom, I understand, valuable experi- 
ments have been tried in various parts 
of Ireland, which are to be repeated ona 
larger scale this year. Since then we 
have received, within the last few days, 
information as to the further experiments 
conducted by M. Girard with sulphate 
of copper in 1890, and we have also 
received M. Petermann’s Report of his 
similar experiments in Belgium. As 
soon as we have the French Report for 
1890 complete it is proposed to issue a 
leaflet embodying the results of these 
Reports for the information of British 
agriculturists. 


SALMON FISHERY ACTs. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what are the Salmon Fishery 
Acts and the sections thereof relating to 
the placing of gratings in watercourses, 
millraces, or other channels for convey- 
ing water for working mills ; and 
whether there are any special provisions 
relating to mills worked by turbines ; 
and, if so, if he will state the Acts and 
sections containing these special pro- 
visions ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The sections 
of the Salmon Fishery Acts which relate 
to the placing of gratings in water- 
courses are the 13th section of the 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, and the 54th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, and 61st sections of the 
Salmon Fishery Act, 1873. These Acts 
apply almost exclusively to England and 
Wales. There are no provisions for dis- 
tinguishing one description of, milling 
machinery from another. 


‘THE CASE OF MRS. JACKSON. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether, having regard to 
the recent decision in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson, and to the effect 
which that decision has had upon subse- 
quent decisions and statements, as to the 
present state of the Law of Divorce, of 
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Judges of the High Court of Justice 
and inferior Courts, the Government are 
red to bring in at once a short Bill 
assimilating the English to the Scotch 
law, by providing that desertion for a 
certain number of years shall give a 
right of divorce to the husband or wife, 
and thata wife shall have the same right 
asa husband now has of obtaining a 
divorce on the ground of adultery only ; 
and whether, in the alternative, the 
Government will afford facilities for the 
early Second Reading of the Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Aberdeen, and other hon. Members 
for a similar assimilation of the law ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight) : The 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the 
case of Mrs. Jackson did not, in the 
opinion of the learned Judges who pro- 
nounced it, make any alteration in the 
law, but only declared the law. Under 
these circumstances, no attention should 
be paid to any statements made without 
judicial authority. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to intro- 
duce any Bill proposing any change in 
the law. The last paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s question should be addressed 
to my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; but I think I may say 
that it will not be possible to give 
facilities for the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Aberdeen. 

*Mr. COBB: May I point out that it 
is not the dictum of Magistrates, but one 
of the Judges of the High Court-—Mr. 
Justice Jeune ? 

Size R. WEBSTER: I think the hon. 
Member has quite misunderstood Mr. 
Justice Jeune. His remarks were ad- 
dressed to a particular case, and had no 
reference to any alteration of the law 
consequent on the decision in the Jackson 
case. 


IMPROVED STEAM COMMUNICATION 
IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 
Dr. M‘DONALD: I beg to ask the 

First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 

his arrangements for new and improved 

steamer communications in the Western 

Isles and North of Scotland, he has 

acted on the statement in the Report of 

the last West Highlands and Islands 

Commission, which states— 


“Tt is, however, so doubtful whether the in- 
stitution of new routes of steamers would not 
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interfere with existing routes, and it isso clear 
that Government would not be justified in sub- 
sidising one steamer if it had the effect of 
stopping arother, that great care will be ree 
quired in giving effect to this recommendation ; 
and every effort should be made to secure the 
co-operation of the Carrying Companies now 
engaged in the West Coast Trade; "’ 
and if some of such competing companies: 
mtg been so conferred with, why not 
al 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : The Government 
would much regret if new steamer ser- 
vices on the West Coast of Scotland 
should have the effect of inflicting any 
permanent injury on persons now e 
in the carrying trade in that district, and 
they will be glad to consider any repre- 
sentations or suggestions on the subject 
that may be made to them. The arrange- 
ment which will come into force on the 
Ist of next month is of a provisional 
character only, and it is open to any 
modification which may hereafter be 
found desirable. It is hoped that in the 
course of next year it may be found prac- 
ticable to invite tenders from parties who 
may be willing to undertake the whole 
or any part of the services; but, as it 
was important to start the new services. 
at once, this course could not be adopted 
at the present moment. 


Commission. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if it is by intention or mis- 
take that, whereas the dock labourers. 
are directly represented on the Labour 
Commission by one of their leaders, the 
great Dock Companies and Wharves pf 
London, who control property of im- 
mense value and employ nearly 100,000 
men daily, are not represented on the 
Commission ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of such a nomina- 
tion P 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am quite aware 
that no representative of the Dock 
Companies has been placed on the 
Labour Commission; but I am confi- 
dent that their interests will be fully 
looked after by the members of the Com- 
mission. It was impossible for the 
Government to place on the Commission 
representatives of all the interests which 
were concerned in the inquiry. 

*Mr. NORRIS: May I ask whether 
there will not be a representative of the 


‘shipping interest of London ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is impossible 
to place upon this Commission repre- 
sentatives of every interest in every 
locality. If we had attempted anything 
of the sort the Commission would have 
become a Congress, and it would be 
impossible to expect a satisfactory result. 
Any hope, indeed, of such a result would 
have been compromised if we had done 
as my hon. Friend suggests. 

*Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the only 
reason which the Government had for not 
recommending to Her Majesty the name 
of Mr. Michael Davitt as a member of 
the Royal Commission on Labour was 
that he was a Republican ; whether he 
can give specific references to speeches 
or writings of Mr. Davitt showing that 
he holds Republican opinions ; whether 
there is any precedent of an appointment 
by Her Majesty of any person holding 
Republican opinions upon a Royal Com- 
mission, or as a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will re-consider their decision, 
with a view of still recommending Her 
Majesty to appoint Mr. Davitt a member 
of the Commission ? 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Before my right hon. Friend 
answers that question, may I ask him 
whether it is not the case that Mr. 
Michael Davitt was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
for felony ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will answer 
the question of the hon. Member for the 
Rugby Division first. I am not aware 
Whether the hon. Member has any 
authority for the allegations contained 
in his question. All the communications 
which passed with reference to Mr. 
Michael Davitt were confidential. The 
evidence given by Mr. Michael Davitt 
before the Special Commission, and the 
recitals and the judgment of the Com- 
mission with regard to him were care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they did not think, 
with those facts before them, that Mr. 
Davitt was qualified for appointment to 
the Labour Commission. In reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I may say 
that I believe Mr. Davitt was tried and 
sentenced for treason felony. 

*Mr. COBB: With respect to the 
query put to me by the right hon, 
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Gentleman, I may say that the question 
has been altered since I put it down on’ 
the Paper. I asked him whether——_ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! [| 
struck the words out myself, and for this 
reason. The hon. Geutleunn proposed to 
ask, “ Whether it was true, as stated.” 
That is a form which is sometimes adopted 
by hon. Members; but I think. the 
responsibility attaches to an hon. Mem- 
ber when he puts a question that he 
should not simply take up a rumour, 
but should assume the responsibility, 
and ask whether or not a certain fact is 
true. 

*Mr. COBB: Perhaps I may be in 
order, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
raised the question, in saying that I saw 
the statement in one of the morning 
papers—I believe it was the Standard, 
but I am not sure. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to ask 
him this— whether, to avoid misap- 
prehension, he will say whether any 
of the proceedings before the Special 
Commission influenced the Government 
in refusing to recommend Mr. Michael 
Davitt as a member of the Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have answered 
the question upon the Paper. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
the House is to understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman that Mr. Davitt, 
having served his term of penal servi- 
tude for treason felony, is to be subject 
to future disqualification ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE WEST HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. 


Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the iraportance and 
urgency of the Government proposals 
with reference to the West Highlands 
and Islands, he will give an opportunity 
for their discussion prior to the Whitsun- 
tide Recess ? 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: The Government 
are doing all they can to meet the 
necessities disclosed by the inquiry held 
by the Highlands and Islands Com- 
mission ; but I am unable to give a 
pledge that the Estimates to carry out 
our proposals will come up for discussion 
before Whitsuntide. I hope, however, 
it may be possible to meet the wishes of 
the hon. Gentleman in this respect. 
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SCIENCE SCHOOLS AND MUSEUMS, &c, 


Sm H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.): 1 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether’he will have sketch plans 
prepared and placed in the Library, 
showing the relative positions of the 
existing Science Schools and Science 
Museums, the proposed buildings for the 
same purposes, and the proposed Gallery 
of Modern Art, on the land at South 
Kensington ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the question. As no 
definite scheme has yet been framed, it 
would be impossible to show exactly the 
appropriation of land now vacant ; but I 
can promise the hon. Member a ground 
plan showing what land is available for 
further science buildings. 


Sir H. ROSCOE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will give an 
assurance that the final step will not be 
taken in the appropriation of the land 
until after hon. Members have had some 
opportunity of inspecting the plan ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The position of the 
matter is this. The House knows of 
the very generous offer that has been 
made of £80,000 to erect a building. A 


great deal of necessary and unavoidable 


delay has taken place, and I think it 
would be unwise to risk the failure of 
that generous gift by any further delay. 


‘Therefore, I am unwilling to pledge 


myself to any further delay; but I can 
assure my hon. Friend that every 
security will be given to gentlemen 
interested in science that their wishes 


‘shall be met as far as possible. 


MR. DE COBAIN, 


Coronen SAUNDERSON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 


‘he is aware that a warrant has been 


issued against Mr. De Cobain, Member 
for East Belfast, for a serious crime ; 
whether it is a fact that Mr. De Cobain 
has communicated with persons in this 
country admitting his cognisance of the 
charge made against him ; whether Mr. 
De Cobain has made any communication 


. announcing his intention of meeting the 


charge made against him ; and whether, 


. Should Mr. De Cobain continue to remain 


-outside the jurisdiction of this country, 


he will take the sense of the House on 
_ the conduct of Mr. De Cobain ? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I am aware that 
a warrant has been issued against Mr. 
De Cobain. I am not aware that he has 
communicated with persons in this 
country as to his cognisance of the charge 
made against him, or as to his intention 
of meeting that charge. Should Mr. 
De Cobain continue to remain outside 
the jurisdiction of this country, it will 
have to be seriously considered whether 
the same procedure should not be 
followed as in the Sadleir case; but 
the House was on that occasion of 
opinion that a proper interval of time 


should elapse after the issue of the 


warrant for arrest before the proceedings 
were taken which led to expulsion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
notice that if any attempt of this sort is 
made I shall move that, as Mr. De Cobain 
is Grand Master of the Orange Lodge, a 
Special Commission shall be appointed. 
[Cries of “ Order !” 

Cotones SAUNDERSON: He is not 
Grand Master. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Well, Past Grand 
Master. [‘‘Order!”] I would ask 
whether any of the accessories to the 
crime have been convicted ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have noinforma- 
tion beyond that which I have communi- 
cated to the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will 
address the question to the Chief Secre- 
tary. 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror I[RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Ihave nothing whatever to do with. 
the matter, and take no interest in it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will put a 
question to the Attorney General for 
Ireland to-morrow. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Commissioners of Inter- 
mediate Education refuse to accept as 
evidence of the age of candidates, certi- 
fied extracts from the parochial regis 
tries of the Church of Ireland, recording 
the dates of birth and baptism; and 
whether they are authorised thus to 
reject evidence which is regarded as 
sufficient in the Courts of Law, and in 
the various Departments of the Public 
Service ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Assistant 
Commissionersof Intermediate Education 


report that candidates are required to pro- 
duce as evidence of age a certified extract 


froma public registry of births. As this 
evidence exists under statute since 1864 
and is readily obtainable, the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that it is the 
most advisable to adopt as a uniform 
standard. 


ILLITERATE IRISH VOTERS. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that at 
the recent North Sligo election, owing 
to a large number of illiterate voters 
presenting themselves at one time at one 
polling station, the forms for illiterate 
votes ran short, and in consequence that 
polling booth had to be closed for a con- 
siderable period, and also that, when 
many of the voters presented themselves 
to vote as illiterates, long discussions 
arose between the personation agents of 
the two candidates as to whether the 
several claims to vote as illiterates were 
bond fide ones or not, and in consequence 
great delay arose; were any persons 
who had not taken the oath of secrecy 
permitted to remain in the polling 
stations while the illiterates’ votes were 
being taken; and whether the Govern- 
ment propose to cause inquiry to be made 
into the subject ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Sheriff 
reports that it is the case that at No. 3 
booth of Grange polling station the 
forms for illiterate voters ran short, but 
that the booth was not closed. Discus- 
sions did arise there between the personal 
tion agents as to the bona fides of some 
claims made to vote as illiterates. The 
Presiding Officer informs the Sheriff 
that he ordered out of the booth any per- 
son not producing a declaration of 
secrecy. Similar discussions as to 
inability to read occurred in the other 
booths. It appears from further 
inquiries that the number of illiterates 
was nearly accurately stated in the 
Press ; I stated it inaccurately. It was 
1,783. 


PRESENTMENTS AT THE DONEGAL 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I beg 

to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
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aware that, at the last Assizes for the 
County Donegal, every presentment for 
the town of Ballyshannon was thrown 
out by the Grand Jury, an which that 
district was entirely unrepresented ; 
that at the previous Assizes, in the 
summer of 1890, every presentment for 
the town of Ballyshannon was likewise 
thrown out; and that among the pre- 
sentments so thrown out at the latter 
Assizes was one for the repair of Bally. 
shannon Bridge, which is in a dangerous 
condition, the water having soaked to 
the foundations, which are undermined 
by the washing away of the lime and 
cement ; whether he is aware that, al- 
though the said presentments have been 
thrown out, a County Donegal Grand 
Jury granted £4,000 to the widow of 
District Inspector Martin with the full 
knowledge that the Government were 
about to provide for that lady; and 
whether he will take any steps, by legis- 
lation or otherwisé, to secure that works 
for the safety of the public should not 
be hindered by persons who do not re- 
present the community ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The present- 
ments of Grand Juries do not come 
under the cognisance of the Executive 
Government, but I understand that the 
statements contained in the question are 
not correct. 


ETHER DRINKING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to an article in the 
Christian Herald of 26th March, 
wherein it is stated that there are 
46,000 ether drinkers in the North of 
Ireland, imbibing annually 18,000 gal- 
lons of this liquid ; whether he is aware 
that ether is sold by chemists, publicans, 
grocers, and hawkers or ragmen who go 
through the country districts; and 
whether the Government can see their 
way to put down the sale of this drug 
by re-imposing the tax upon it, or other- 
wise ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has been good enough to send 
me the article from the Christian 
Herald -to which the question refers. 
The Local Constabulary Authorities 
report that from close inquiry and ob- 
servation they are satisfied that the 
numbers given in the article in question 
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are wholly exaggerated. The improper 
sale of ether as an intoxicant had been 

romoted through the agencies indicated 
in the second paragraph ; but the matter 
having come under the notice of the 
Government they took prompt steps in 
November last to suppress it. Kther 
was thereupon scheduled as a poison, 
and can now only be sold by authorised 
chemists, and by them only as a poison. 
Inquiries show that since that time the 
sale has largely diminished. 


CAVAN, LEITRIM, AND ROSCOMMON 
LIGHT RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that the Directors of the Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon Light Railway 
Company maintain an office in Dublin, 
with a manager, secretary, and large 
staff of clerks, though they have also 
ample offices in Ballinamore with another 
manager and staff; whether a large part 
of their offices at Ballinamore has been 
let to the Arigna Mining Company at. 
less than a fair profit rent; whether he 
is aware that the Baronial Auditor, 
appointed at Presentment Sessions for 
the Barony of Carrigallen, has been 
refused access to the books of the Com- 
pany prior to the lst November, 1889, 
though without such access he cannot 
properly audit the accounts of the Com- 
pany now under audit; whether the 
Company are in the habit of inviting 
tenders for contracts; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of taking 
further action, either by the enforcement 
or amendment of the existing law, in 
order to control the expenditure of the 
Company in the interests of the cess- 
payers and the Treasury ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The matter referred 
to in the question has not been other- 
wise brought before me, and I do not 
know whether the statements made are 
correct or not. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what are the obstacles 
which prevent the use of the Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon Railway for the 
conveyance of mails; and what would 
be the cost of conveyance of the English 
mails arriving at Belturbet at 1.30 p.m. 
to Ballinamore and other stations on the 
Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon Rail- 
way, and by car to Swanlinbar from 
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Bawnboy Station, thereby expediting 
their delivery by more than 12 hours? 

*Mr. RAIKES: As regards the use 
of the Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon 
Light Railway for the conveyance of the 
mails, inquiry has shown that, inde- 
pendently of the question of expense, 
there would be no general advantage in 
using it for the night mails. As regards 
day mail services, I have received to-day 
some suggestions which I will carefully 
consider, and come to a decision upon 
them as soon as possible. 


POSTAL SERVICE BETWEEN CAVAN 
AND CLONES. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can now say 
whether any arrangement can be made 
with the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland for an improved postal 
service between Cavan and Clones? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Steps are being taken 
to ascertain for what payment the Great 
Northern Railway Company of Ireland 
would provide a night mail service by 
train in both directions between Clones 
and Cavan. As soon as this information 
is received, I shall be in a position to 
deal with the matter. 


POST OFFICES AT DOWRA AND 
GLANGELVIN. ' 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he can now say 
whether any arrangement can _ be 
made for connecting the post offices at 
Dowra and Glangelvin with the post 
office at Blacklion, in the County Cavan ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: As already explained, 
the present arrangements admit of an 
earlier delivery of letters at Dowra 
and Glangelvin than would be pos- 
sible by way of Blacklion and Ennis- 
killen. Yet, in order to ascertain if 
the views which have been expressed 
by the hon. Member can be met, I have 
ordered careful accounts to be taken 
showing the origin and destination of 
the correspondence. When these are 
rendered, I shall be in a position to 
decide the matter. 


INTEKMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
‘ {RELAND. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in pursuance of the Rules of 
the Intermediate Education Board for 

2M 
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Treland, as approved by His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 
8th December, 1890, additional results 
fees have been or will be paid in 1891 
out of the residue of the Irish share of 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Duties; whether there is a sufficient 
surplus likely to accrue to permit of this 
grant being made annually ; and what 
the amount will be for the present year ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Additional 
results fees will be paid in 1891 by the 
Intermediate Education Board, in pur- 
suance of the Rules of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Have 
the Commissioners published any scheme 
for the appropriation of money ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give notice of 
that question. 


FISHERIES IN THE LONDONDERRY 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. J. M‘CARTHY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Thomas M‘Dermott is an In- 
spector of Fisheries for the Londonderry 
District, nearly the whole of the net 
fishing in it, being worked by the “ Foyle 
and Bann Fishery Company,” in whose 
employment he also is, and when as In- 
spector he is supposed to prosecute for 
any infringement of the law; and, if 
this is so, whether such a combination 
of offices has been sanctioned by the 
Irish Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. M‘Der- 
mott holds office under the London- 
derry Board of Conservators. He is 
represented to be a good officer in every 
way. Appointments of Local Inspectors 
are not made under the sanction of the 
Irish Government, but rest solely with 
the Conservators. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I had intended 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the ex- 
planation of the removal of the Head 
Quarters of the Royal Irish Constabalary 
for Antrim from Ballymena to Lisburn, 
and upon whose application was it done ? 
I will defer the question until to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Johunsion 
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RELIEF WORKS IN TUAM, &c. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if, now that the 
spring sowing is nearly over, he would 
start relief works in the Tuam and 
Clonamaddy Unions, at a slightly higher 
wage than 5s. 6d. a week ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I find that 
through the slight rise in the price of 
Indian meal, the money equivalent to a 
stone of meal a day will be about 6s, a 
week. This is found sufficient in dis- 
tricts where real distress prevails. For 
the week ended 11th April as many as 
3,379 persons in other districts were 
receiving payment in meal for their 
labour. 


DUBLIN TELEGRAPH STAFF. 


Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he can 
state the cause of the delay in putting 
into force the promised scheme of revi- 
sion for the supervising officers of the 
Dublin Telegraph Staff, having regard to 
his assurances, on the 15th April, 1890, 
that the said revision had been already 
applied to Liverpool, Glasgow, Manehes- 
ter, &c., and that other offices were to be 
dealt with in their order of importance; 
whether Dublin is in the same group as 
to importance as the offices above named ; 
whether several offices belonging to a 
group of minor importance, namely, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Bristol, Bel- 
fast, &c., have been already dealt with ; 
whether he will now carry out the revi- 
sion in Dublin, and make it retrospective 
in action, so as to put the Dublin officers 
on an equality with officers of the towns 
belonging to the same grovp as Dublin, 
who have had the advantage of the 
revision for a year; and can he state 
whether the delay, in dealing with Dub- 
lin, arises from local causes, or does it lie 
with the Central Department ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that I have 
before me now the cases of Dublin and 
Edinburgh. Some important questions 
connected with them have arisen, which 
present difficulty and require careful 
consideration. Until the difficulties are 
removed I can come to no conclusion, 
and I am, therefore, not in a position 
to say more than that I am giving to 
the subject my earnest attention, and 
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shall endeavour to settle it as soon as 
practicable. I fear I can at present 
make no promises as to dates of com- 
mencement, 


LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what does he estimate to be the 
number and acreage of the holdings ,in 
each province in Ireland which will be 
excluded from the operation of the Land 
Purchase Bill by Clause 6, (a) as pasture, 
and (b). because the tenant is non- 
resident; and what are the sources of 
the information upon which his estimate 
is based ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
already stated, I have not in my posses- 
sion information which would enable me 
to give anything more than a rough 
estimate upon the subject referred to in 
this question. The general basis of the 
estimate is material collected by the 
Registrar General, partly under the 
Census Act for 1881, and partly by 
special inquiries made from time to time 
through the police. Taking first the 
total number of agricultural holdings 
and their valuations, we have deducted 
an estimate prepared from the best in- 
formation at our disposal of farms used 
wholly or mainly for grazing, farms over 
£200 valuation, farms upon which the 
occupier does not reside, demesne lands, 
and perpetual interests not held at full 
rent. The general result of deductions 
made on this plan is as follows :—The 
number of holdings excluded in this way 
as having been used wholly or mainly 
for grazing were, in round numbers—in 
Leinster 18,000, in Munster 16,000, in 
Ulster 8,000, in Connaught 10,000— 
total 52,000 ; and the number excluded as 
being non-residential were,in round num- 
bers—in Leinster 2,400, in Munster 
2,300, in Ulster 1,100, in Connaught 
2,300—total 8,100, exclusive of non- 
residential farms already excluded as 
grazing farms. I regard all these con- 
clusions as of so doubtful and speculative 
a character that I am in some doubt 
whether I ought to give them to the 
House, even though accompanied by 
these words of warning and caution. 

Me. KNOX: The right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks of the number of farms 
which have been excluded. Does he 
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If so, is he aware that the provisions in 
the Bill before the House are different 
and more exclusive than those of the 
Act'of 1881? I may also remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he does not 
give the acreage of the holdings. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
got the acreage. As to the farms which 
are excluded I have endeavoured to give 
them in accordance with the provisions 
of the Bill, and I give what is still more 
important, namely, the valuation. As 
to the acreage, if the hon. Member will 
put down another question I will make 
the inquiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Was the infor- 
mation obtained by the Constabulary ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


THE HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the warehouse 
men and cutters employed by the Han- 
sard Publishing Union are paid on the 
average about 5s, below the Trade Union 
rate; whether he is aware that, as a 
consequence, the men have refused to 
work at those rates, and that delay and 
inconvenience have arisen in the de- 
livery of the Parliamentary Minutes and 
other Papers; and what steps he pro- 
poses to take to obviate such delay ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I have no informa- 
tion as to the wages paid by the Hansard 
Publishing Union. No complaints have 
reached me that delay and inconvenience 
have arisen in the delivery of Parlia- 
mentary Minutes or Papers. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): Arising out of that, 
may I ask whether, when this contract 
comes to an end, in the new contract 
the right hon. Gentleman will take care 
that, according to the Resolution of the 
House, the specified standard rate of 
wages is paid ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; after the 
declaration made by the House it is 
unnecessary for me to make any state- 
ment on that point. 





NEW WRIT. j 
For the County of Suffolk (Stow- 
market Division), Edward Greene, 





mean excluded under the Act of 1881? 


esquire, deceased. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN, 


Henry Hucks Gibbs, esquire, for the | 
City of London. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF C1LVIL 
CAUSES BILL—(Nc* 269.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir R. Webster.) 


(4.34.) Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) : Although this Bill appears 
to be a very innocent measure, it really 
embodies a policy the reverse of that 
which has been adopted in past years. 
It is said that there is not sufficient 
accommodation in the present Courts of 
Justice. May I remind the House what 
the sittings of the Courts amount to? 
For four months in the year, during the 
vacations, there are no Courts sitting, 
“for another four months there are very 
few sitting, and in the remaining four 
.months there are nearly always one or 
two of the Judges away. Ido not sup- 
,;pose the Attorney General will find that 
there are six days in the year in which 
all the Courts are sitting. This is an 
attempt to give greater jurisdiction to 
the City. Ifthe Royal Courts had been 
erected 150 yards further East, so as to 
‘come within the boundaries of the City, 
Ido not suppose we should ever have 
heard of this Bill. Itis simply an at- 
tempt to give the City a certain amount 
of prestige which does not properly 
_belong to it. 

(4.36.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.) : I think the Government have 
taken a very unwise course with regard 
-to this Bill. I have read the two Acts 
~which a.e said to render it necessary ; 
but if the Bill is necessary in London it 
is necessary everywhere else. In my 
opinion the measure is of a dangerous 
character, in view of the arguments 
that can be based upon it elsewhere. 
Take the case of the City of Cork. A 
fire occurred in the Court Houses there, 
and a number of gentlemen were on 
trial. The Court was removed to a 
school house inanother portion of the city, 
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was a disagreement. It is quite open to 
argument, that if this Bill is necessary 
in regard to London it was necessary in 
that case. In the year 1881 there wasa 
fire in the Court House at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, and the Court room was only 
shifted. Once lay down the proposition 
that in order to create invalidity at 
Common Law it is necessary to have an 
Act of Parliament, and all kinds of 
arguments may be used for applying that 
proposition in civil or criminal matters. 
If anyone reads the two Acts on which 
this Act is supposed to be founded, he 
must come to the conclusion that, at any 
rate, there is nothing in those Acts pro- 
hibiting the removal of the Courts. I 
consider that a hasty step of this kind 
ought not to be taken by Her Majesty's 
Government unless it has been fully 
approved of by a large body of opinion, 
not only on the Bench but among the 
practitioners who practise at the Royal 
Courts. As far as we understand, no 
necessity has arisen for the Bill. I 
protest against a step of such gravity 
being taken without a word from the 
Attorney General, as the head of the 
profession in England. 

(4.41.) Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I can 
only repeat the explanation I gave the 
other night. Great difficulty has been 
experienced in accommodating all the 
Judges in the Royal Courts of Justice 
when the: services of all are available, 
which is only for a very small part of 
the year. It has been suggested that 
some Judges might sit for a limited time 
in the City ; but a doubt has been raised 
whether there is statutory power to 
issue a Commission to try cases in Lon- 
don. The Bill applies to London only, 
and the corresponding question does not 
arise in the Cork case, because the Court 
removes only from one part of the 
county to another. When the Act 
under which the new Courts were con- 
structed was passed, no part of the 
building was brought into the City of 
London. It is, therefore, proposed that 
at the beginning of each sitting the 
Judges should sit for a limited time in 
London to try London cases. I say 
there has been a doubt raised as to 
whether there is power to issue a Com- 
mission to try cases in the City of Lon- 
don, and this Bilis to remove the doubt. 
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It gives no new power, so far as my own 
opinion is concerned, and in some 
quarters it is held to be unnecessary. I 
need not point out, however, how ex- 
tremely desirable it is that when a trial 
takes place there should be no question 
raised about it afterwards. 


(4.43.) The House divided :—Ayes 
237 ; Noes 64.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL,—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end of Clause,'to add the words, 
‘‘ Half-yearly returns, ending on the thirtieth 
day of April and thirty-first day of October re- 
spectively, shall be presented to Parliament by 
the Land Commission, giving the following 
particulars respecting cases of default in the 
payment of any purchase annuity :—Name of 
purchaser ; name of vendor ;_ province, 
county, and townland in which the holding is 
situate; date of purchase; area (in statute 
acres) of holding ; tenement value of holding ; 
rental of holding when purchased, and whether 
judicial or non-judicial ; amount of purchase 
money ; amount of instalments paid ; amount 
of inetalmente in default; proceedings taken 
for recovery.”"—(Mr. J. &. Hillis.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 


(4.56.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
would propose in the tenth line of the 
Amendment to leave out “ tenement” 
in order to insert “ rateable.” 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to move the 
Amendment standing next on the Paper, 
save that I desire in the fourth line to 
leave out the words ‘“ twenty-five ” in 
order to insert “fifteen.” I do not 
know whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is prepared to accept the 
Amendment, or if he proposes in any 
way to meet the difficulty. If he does 
I will not propose this addition to the 
clause. If Consols and other securities 
rise considerably in value the tenant 
may lose a great deal in consequence, 
and in respect of future issues this 
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Guaranteed Land Stock ought to be re- 
duced proportionately, also the tenant’s 
instalments. I do not know whether 
there is a better way of effecting this 
object than by the Amendment I now 
move. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, at end, to add, “(4.) If at 
any time the National Debt Commissioners shall 
report to the Treasury that Guaranteed Land 
Stock, consisting of annuities yielding dividends 
at the lowest rate of any theretofore issued 
under this Act, and not redeemable within 
fifteen years thereafter, is not purchase- 
able by them at a less price than £105 
for every £100 Stock, the Treasury shall 
order that all Guaranteed Land Stock there- 
after issued shall consist of annuities yielding 
dividends at such rate that, io their opinion, 
the Stock so issued would be purchasable at 
par, and such Stock shall be issued accordingly, 
and the annuity payable by any purchaser 
purchasing after such order shall be reduced to 
the same extent that the rate of dividend shall 
have been so reduced.’’—(Mr. Knoz.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I quite understand 
the object of the hon. Gentleman, and I 
will consider what steps, if any, can be 
taken. But I will venture to lay down 
this proposition that there should not 
be frequent changes, and if any changes 
should be made, that they ought to be 
extremely simple so as not to endanger 
any financial calculations. Hon. Mem- 
bers will see if anything should be done 
in the direction suggested by some hon. 
Members, namely, that the tenants should 
be able to find a Stock in order to pay 
the amount of their Sinking Fund, that 
this Stock ought to be Stock very 
easily negotiable; in fact the more 
negotiable the better for all parties. 
With that object one large Stock 
would be inscribed by the Bank of 
Ireland. I will consider this point 
whether if it should appear that this 
Stock would command a price consider- 
ably above par for a certain time, after a 
certain amount of Stock has been issued, 
any change on the part of the Treasury 
should be made. I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see that in that sugges- 
tion, I am going in the direction he 
desires, and appreciating the point he 
has raised. I will see whether the object 
can be met by some clause introduced in 
the Bill. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Sup- 
pose a tenant owes a balance of £100, 
would he be entitled to go into the 
market and buy a,few hundred pounds of 
Stock at £96, and apply that to the 
extinction of the balance of his debt? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think that so far 
as he owes, for the extinction of Stock, 
that that would be a perfectly fair 
arrangement. 

Mr. SEXTON: I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman will bring up words on 
Report. But there is one other matter 
connected with this. The National 
Debt Commissioners have power to 
purchase Stock from time to time for the 
extinction of the debt. What I want to 
know is this: Suppose the Treasury 
would get £100 cash for every £100 of 
Stock at the end of the 49 years, and the 
National Debt Commissioners purchase 
Stock of this kind, of course there will 
be a profit—I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in view of the fact 
which the right hon. Gontleman has 
before stated, that the State should have 
no profit, he would consider whether the 
profit should be devoted to Irish 
purposes. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It will be necessary 
to look to the whole course of the 49 
years. Looking at the possibilities of the 
future, it will only be towards the end 
that the State could say it would derive 
profit. I should not like to go so far as 
to say that every possible profit should 
be devoted to Irish purposes. 

Mr. SEXTON; The matter will not 
be regarded as finally closed at present. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: No; but I do not 
think it arises on these two Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. I would like to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the landlords, who have the advan- 
tage in the event of their being 
called upon to extinguish tithe rent- 
charge and the Stock depreciates— 
whether they will then be entitled to 
tender the Stock for the extinction of 
this tithe rent-charge ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: That is a totally 
different question. I do not see my way 
to that. The point is new to me, and 
the hon. and learned Member will 


scarcely expect me to give an answer to 
the matter without notice. 
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Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
It seems to me that the concessions which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hag 
shadowed forth are likely to lead to great 
confusion and loss to the British tax- 
payer. There is the concession that if 
this Stock should be depreciated the 
tenant might pay with Stock, but if, on 
the other hand, the Stock is appreciated 
then the tenant might pay in cash, and 
the loss will be borne by the Treasury. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No. There is no 
loss, because we are not bound to redeem 
above par. The Stock is redeemed at 
par. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(5.10.) Mr. SEXTON : I beg to move 
to add, after line 2, the words— 

**(4.) The sums paid to the sinking fund for 
the purpose of the redemption of such stock 
shall be applied in such redemption, and any 
stock issued under this Act shall be redeemed 
within forty-nine years from the issue thereof.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
good enough on my suggestion a little 
time ago to promise to bring up words 
to carry out this view, but perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman might not 
have had time. The arrangement of the 
Billis that by a Sinking Fund a suffi- 
cient sum of money should ‘be raised for 
the extinction of Stock. I consider it 
of great importance with reference to the 
future relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland that there should be no 
out-standing liabilities with regard to 
this Stock, and that what the Sinking 
Fund intends to do should be done. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, after line 2, to add, “ (4,) The 
sums paid to the sinking fund for the purpose 
of the redemption of such stock shall be applied 
in such redemption, and any stock issued under 
this Act shall be redeemed within forty-nine 
years from the issue thereof.””— (Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.12.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I cannot 
accept these words as they ‘stand, but 
the hon. Member is right in saying that 
it is the purpose and intention of the 
arrangement that the Stock should be 
redeemed within 49 years of the issue, 
and also that the Sinking Fund should 
only be applied to the purpose of this 
Act, and should be kept perfectly apart 
frem any other financial purpose of the 
State. We should employ the Sinking 
Fund in the purchase of Stock, but the 
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hon. Member and the House would have 
every security that it would be absolutely 
tied down and would not be available for 
any other purpose than for the redemp- 
tion of this Stock. There will be no 
diversion of the Sinking Fund to any 
other purpose than the redemption of 
such Stock. I think I shall he able to 
meet the hon. Member’s wishes in the 
main. ' 

Mr. SEXTON: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman’s reply substantially meets 
my purpose, and I suppose he will bring 
up words on Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


(5.14.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): As I understand it, on the 
Second Reading of a Bill we do not 
absolutely assent even to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. What I think we 
do is to concede that there is sufficient 
in the Bill to warrant that the gentlemen 
proposing them should have the oppor- 
tunity of defending and explaining them, 
and showing whether they are practical 
in Committee. I know this is not the 
Tory theory just at the present moment. 
There is all the difference between the 
“ins” and the “outs.” When the 
Gentlemen opposite were out, as they 
showed on the Hares and Rabbits Bill 
and many other Bills, they considered 
they had a perfect right to discuss the 
Bill in Committee. But having come 
in, they lay down the rule, that in Com- 
mittee we ought only to make clerical 
Amendments ; that it is our business to 
hear and obey, and that any real dis- 
cussion amounts to obstruction. That is 
not our view. We intend, subject to 
your ruling, to oppose this Bill, because 
it is bad in detail. In fact,.there is no 
part of the Bill but which is thoroughly 
rotten, and I shall do my best to oppose 
it. The most rotten part of the Bill is 
Clause 1, which creates Guaranteed 
Stock. Of course, land purchase might 
be carried out in many different ways, 
and we should not destroy the Bill if we 
did away with this Guaranteed Stock, 
though that would make it necessary to 
introduce great and important modifica- 
tions. We have discussed several 
Amendments to this Bill, all of which 
have been rejected, including that of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle. 
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Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me that the only thing we have got to 
do is to strike out the clause alto- 
gether, leaving it to the Govern- 
ment, if they can, to find the money 
in some other way. Hon. Members 
opposite come down here with a fore- 
gone conclusion, and far from my poor 
arguments having weight with them, 
were I to speak with the tongue of an 
angel, they would remain unconvinced. 


.[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes, the hon. Gentle- 


man opposite says that even an angel 
would not convince him; he would 
stick to his view, even if addressed by 
an angel. The object for which this 
money is guaranteed is not so clearly 
advantageous that it justifies us in 
incurring this liability of £30,000,000. 
I do not believe myself that there is any 
value in the present dual ownership in 
Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to enter into a 
general discussion on the whole scheme 
of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is a scheme 
of land purchase. Might I point out 
that it will not pay ; that the speculation 
is bad? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Not bad ? Then 
what arguments can we adduce against 
this clause? I have plenty of argu- 
ments, but I do not know which would 
be consistent with the point of Order. 
But let us admit that this money is to 
be spent in the best way possible. Let 
up admit that it is the business of the 
House to do away with the existing 
dual ownership, and to introduce the 
taxpayer as the partner in this dual 
ownership. Then, Mr. Courtney, we 
have to consider whether this great and 
valuable and useful reform can be 
effected without any sort of liability to 
the English taxpayer. We are told 
that there will be no liability to the 
English taxpayer, because these new 
owners or partners will pay every year 
these annuities for 49 years. 1 doubt 
whether they will be able to pay them. 
I think it very probable that agrarian 
and political feeling will be welded into 
one, and ‘that there will be a 
general strike, in which case it is 
obviously impossible for us to go 
into the matter, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
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Birmingham has said that he will not 
be a party—and I suppose he is in some 
way one of the authors of the Bill—to 
any sort of evictions. But it is urged 
that the tenants will pay because the 
Ashbourne tenants pay. But that is 
not germane to the point. The question 
is, will these tenants pay ? Will we get 
back our money? According to a 
pamphlet by Mr. Sydney Halifax, some 
of the tenants who have purchased 
under the Ashbourne Act deny that 
they entered into the contracts volun- 
tarily. Hear what the tenants of the 
Marquess of Waterford state. The 
Marquess received the sum of £124,000, 
but the tenants are not able to pay, and 
the majority of them say that being in 
arrears they were threatened with evic- 
tion if they did not agree to buy on the 
landlord’s terms. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is anticipating several Amendments 
to Clause 6. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I desire to ask 
what we are going to do if we find that 
these tenants cannot pay? I can only 
say that I know of reasons that would 
last me a couple of hours against this 
particularclause. But to putit generally, 
I object to the mode in which this money 
is to be expended, and I deny that we 
will get it back. I protest against the 
present Parliament guaranteeing this 
money, because the majority of this 
House were elected on the specific assur- 
ance that they would not expend money 
in this way. It is said that we Radicals 
are acting against the interests of Ire- 
land, but I would point out to hon. 
Members for Ireland that we are bound to 
represent our constituents just as they 
are bound to represent theirs. I per- 
fectly understand the position of Irish 
Members. They regard this as some 
boon. It is said that “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” That 
depends upon what the bird in the 
hand is and what the bird in the bush 
is. A sparrow in the hand is not worth 
a turkey in the bush, especially if the 
sparrow is intended to prevent you from 
getting hold of the turkey. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Orden, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is arguing against the 
Bill, and is not directing his observations 
to the clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: AIII can say is, 
that though we have great sympathy 

Mr. Labouchere 
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with Irish Members on this matter, that 
will not prevent us from acting as our 
constituents wish, notwithstanding the 
taunts and misrepresentations of the 
hon. Member for Cork. We know 
perfectly well that we shall be defeated 
in this House; but it is our object to 
show the public that they are being 
tricked, cozened, and robbed by the men 
they were foolish enough to send to this 
House. I trust, when the next General 
Election comes, that it will be proved 
we were in the right, and that we shalf 
be thanked by the country for having 
done our best to prevent what we con- 
sider nothing better than a gross robbery 
of public money. 

*(5.29.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I wish to put one or two 
arguments before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order to induce him to 
re-consider his answer to the Amendment 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton. I think the reply of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
question with regard to the repayments 
by the tenants to the Sinking Fund 
illustrates exactly what I wish to’ lay 
before the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he would allow the 
tenant, if the Guaranteed Land Stock 
falls to a discount, to repay his loan (so 
far as the Sinking Fund is concerned) 
out of the depreciated Stock, but he 
would not allow him to employ the 
Stock generally for the repayment of the 
total amount of the annuity. Would it 
not be wiser to adopt the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, and have butoneStock— 
a Stock which would incur the minimum 
of risk of fluctuation and depreciation, 
and would stand in the closest possible 
relation continuously to the amount 
contemplated to be handed over by the 
tenant to the landlord? Now, what the 
opponents of the Bill feel is this. We 
cannot prevent its passing through 
the House, but we hold with regard to 
the financial arrangements that there is 
a responsibility upon us which we can- 
not ignore. Now, the financial arrange- 
ments between the purchasing tenant 
and the selling landlord, and between 
the purchasing tenant and the Exchequer, 
should be of the greatest stability, 
causing the minimum of injustice to all 
concerned. It should also be the nearest 
approach to certainty and solidity, and 
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afford some guarantee for promoting an 
rian settlement in Ireland. We 
know that the Government laid it down 
in the first instance in 1888 that these 
payments should, as nearly as possible, 
correspond—that, so far as possible, 
£100 should be given to the landlord 
in cash for every £100 nominal debt. 
Iast year the Chief Secretary, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, made use of an expression 
of considerable importance in regard to 
this matter. He said not only ought 
the landlords to be paid in what is 
practically cash, but they ought to be 
paid in a form directly and immediately 
convertible into Consols or Land Stock 
which would really be equivalent to 
Consols. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the course of these Debates, 
has made it perfectly clear that Clause 7 
of the Bill as now drawn does not 
correspond with Sub-section 2 of Sec- 
tion 22 of the Bill of last year; and, 
instead of allowing the Stocks to be 
interchangeable to one another, he 
gives only a limited power to’ the 
National Debt Commissioners to invest 
in this Land Stock. There will not, in 
fact, be a direct’ interchangeability. 
Last year the Chief Secretary said— 
‘The selling landlord will be repaid in 
Government Stock bearing 23 per cent. for 30 
years. The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells 
us that in his opinion that Stock is at least as 
good as Consols, and if any landlord is foolish 
enough to take a different view there isa 
provision in the Bill which obliges the National 


Debt Commission to exchange Consols for the 
Guaranteed Land Stock should he so desire.” 


Now, the whole of that has been cut 
away by the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The National Debt 
Commissioners, instead of being under 
an obligation to exchange, have only dis- 
cretionary powers to invest under strict 
limits laid down by the Treasury. I sub- 
mit the result will be that this new Stock 
which we are creating will be subject to 
great fluctuations and great depression. 
The Debates of the last few days have 
disclosed great differences of opinion on 
this point. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton holds that 
a Stock bearing 2} per cent. for 30 years 
1s a superior Stock to Consols; that it 
would have a higher value, and that the 
landlords of Ireland would be receiving 
too much. On the other hand, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,after making 
a great many statements on this ques- 
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tion, has practically come to the con- 
clusion that in all probability the Stock 
will stand about equal to Consols for the 
next three years; but he will not com- 
mit himself to anything further. I 
rather take it he means that for future 
purposes the Stock may be somewhat 
inferior to Consols. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton is correct we are committing an in- 
justice on the English taxpayer; but if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is right 
you are encouraging the payment from 
one class of men to another of a-de- 
preciated currency. Some may say the 
difference will have to be paid by the 
landlord. I say it will fall on the 
tenant, because the landlord will not 
only demand a larger number of years’ 
purchase in proportion to the discount 
at which the Stock may be standing, 
but also, bearing in mind the possible 
depreciation of the Stock, will charge the 
tenant so as to cover future contingencies. 
And, again, while the tenant will be 
borrowing from the State in a depre- 
ciated currency, and paying the landlords 
in that, he will have to pay the State 
back in hard cash. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has intimated that he 
will consider the possibility of permitting 
the tenant to buy this Stock if it is at a 
discount, and pay that portion of the 
annuity which goes to the Sinking Fund 
with it; but why will he not extend that 
privilege to the whole annuity? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
doing so would possibly entail a loss to 
the Exchequer. I submit, however, 
that the refusal of that right would 
entail a still heavier loss on the tenant, 
and I hope, therefore, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will re-consider his 
decision on that point. Again, I ask 
would it not be a wiser and a sounder 
policy to have but one Stock in the form 
of Consols? It is singular that a 
Minister who has distinguished himself 
and his financial reputation by a grand 
policy for the consolidation of all 
branches of the National Debt should 
support a proposal of this kind by his 
authority—a proposal which will 
multiply accounts, make new Stocks, 
and create financial confusion. I should 
have preferred, in the treatment of the 
Irish land question, to have seen the 
Government adopting the policy which 
is to be applied to small holdings in 
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England and make the advances to the 
Local Authority and to Land Banks ; but, 
seeing that the Government have adopted 
the policy embodied in this Bill, I hold I 
am justified in suppérting the rejection 
of the clause in order to emphasise once 
more the contention that if these things 
are to be done well they should be carried 
out so as to produce the least friction 
between the parties themselves and 
between them and the State, and that 
the Stock created should not be of a 
varying and fluctuating nature. This 
isa strong argument for the Govern- 
ment adopting one Stock which would 
cause least loss to the State, would place 
these matters on a solid and per- 
manent basis, and would produce less 
confusion, uncertainty, and discontent in 
Ireland. 

*(5.44.) Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Fal- 
kirk, &c.): As I understand the object 
of the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
tnan the Member for Northampton, it 
is practically to destroy the Bill. After 
your ruling, ‘Sir, I think I should be 
wrong to do more than direct my obser- 
vations tothe point that the Stock which 
it is proposed to issue under this clause 
is to be Guaranteed Stock; that is to 
say, it will be supported by Imperial 
credit. This is, generally speaking, con- 
trary to the usual custom of the House. 
We are now supporting by Imperial 
credit a measure of this kind, and it is 
only fair the question should be asked, 
“Why do we do so?” The answer is, 
I think, a simple one, and can be given 
in a very few words. It is this: The 
character of past legislation in this 
House bearing upon land in Ireland has 
been such that it requires an effort on 
the part of the Imperial Parliament to 
assist in changing the system of land 
tenure ; a change most desirable to bring 
about. Dual ownership has een 
created by the legislation of the past. 
It.was brought about, in the first instance, 
by land legislation, which enabled the 
landlord to confiscate in days long gone 
by the property of the tenants ; and such 
a state of things having been created, 
it requires the intervention of Imperial 
credit in order to bring about that 
which sought to be established, namely, 
the cultivator of the soil being the owner 
of the land which he is cultivating. That 
is the defence to be put forward for the 
use of Imperial credit. It is one which, 
Mr. Channing 
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when stated distinctly and plainly to 
my constituents, has willingly been ac- 
cepted by them as being a good and 
sufficient reason for the introduction of 
Imperial credit to effect this object. It 
has frequently been said in the course 
of these Debates that some of us won 
our election in 1886 by opposing the 
Land Purchase Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
It is true, Sir, that we opposed his 
particular scheme; but we did not 
oppose land purchase as a whole, nor land 
purchase backed up by British credit. 
I need not dwell upon this point. I 
simply emphasise the fact that so far as 
myself,and I believe many of my col- 
leagues, are concerned, the statement to 
which I have referred is not correct. 
(5.48.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): It 
is not possible to deal with the point 
raised by the last speaker without, I fear, 
transgressing the rules laid down for the 
government of this Debate, and I there- 
fore will not attempt to reply to him. 
I may, however, say this: that if the 
hon. Member could be allowed to be 
correct in urging that the difficulties of 
the Irish landlord ought to be met out 
of the British Exchequer by British 
credit, at any rate the Irish landlord 
ought not to be treated more favourably 
than the holder of British funds, and I 
do urge the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to realise the injustice he is doing to the 
present holders of Imperial Stock by 
giving better terms than they now have 
to those who will be the holders of the 
new Stock. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he brought his great 
conversion scheme before this House, 
gave very good ground for his confidence 
that any amount of money might be ob- 
tained on British credit at 24 per cent., 
and he argued that it was an injustice 
to the taxpayers generally to go on pay- 
ing more’ than 24 per cent. I think if 
this new Stock be at all required he ought 
not to offer more than 2} per cent. for 
it. After all, he is creating but a new 
variety of Consols which rest on Imperial 
credit, and which constitute an addition 
to the National Debt. I consider that 
what he is doing is a piece of that policy 
of bribery and corruption by which we 
have endeavoured to rule Ireland 
through the landlords in the past. It has 
been shown that the difference between 
2} per cent. and 23 per cent. will 
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amount to £75,000 a year. That, in 49 
years, gives us £3,684,000 to be put into 
the pockets of the Irish landlords as a 
bribe. I contend that it is utterly un- 
necessary thus to waste money. If 
the Irish landlords or the holders of this 
new Guaranteed Stock had been treated 
on the same terms as the present holders 
of Consolidated Stock, if they had been 
offered 2} per cent. for the first 15 years 
and 24 per cent.for the remainder of the 
49 years, we should have had to pay less 
by £2,500,000. But here we are giving 
simply more than £3,500,000 to the 
Irish landlords to bribe them into selling 
their land. I say there is no justification 
for this whatsoever, and, therefore, I 
cannot see this clause pass without 
uttering a final word of protest against 
it. I shall vote against it, as I intend to 
vote against every other clause and 
against every stage of the Bill. 

(5.52.) Mr. J. KE. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I wish also to utter a word 
of protest. I am not one of those, I 
confess, who have always said that under 
no circumstances would they support a 
scheme of giving Imperial credit for the 
assistance of the Irish Government in 
the matter of land purchase. Looking 
historically at the question of Irish land 
as it has been dealt with in this Bill, and 
especially at the aspects it has presented 
in the lifetime of:many of those now 
here, there is, in my opinion, a debt due 
to Ireland from the Imperial Exchequer. 
At the same time, I think that those who 
sit below the Gangway will agree with 
me that this debt should be discharged 
in a way not dangerous to the Imperial 
Exchequer. In December last a large 
number of Members of this House voted 
in favour of a Resolution that this Bill 
was dangerous to the British taxpayer 
and hurtful to the Irish occupier, and it 
is because I believe it has both these 
elements of danger that I intend to 
oppose every line of every clause of this 
Bill. I take it that the objects set up 
by this clause are twofold. It is intended 
to settle the question of social order in 
Ireland and to createa peasant proprietary. 
At any rate, these have been objects 
which have been put forward by the 
Chief Secretary in supporting the Bill of 
which this clause is the essence. I think 
we are entitled to inquire whether there 
18 any experience of the past to show 
that similar provisions in former Acts of 
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Parliament have attained these particular 
ends. Now, there are three very instruc- 
tive Returns as to the danger we have 
run by bringing Imperial credit to 
the benefit of Ireland by advancing 
money under the Ashbourne Acts. So 
far as the Returns—No. 81, Session 
1889, and No. 115, Session 1890—are 
concerned, they are the only two before 
this House which give adequate par- 
ticulars of the operations of the Ash- 
bourne Acts, and certainly it cannot 
be gathered from those particulars that 
either social order has been promoted or 
a peasant proprietary created. I have to 
acknowledge the courtesy and reason- 
ableness of the Government in importing 
into this clause two Amendments which 
I have suggested with regard to the 
Returns under various heads ; and if we 
had had before this House as regards 
the Ashbourne Acts full particulars, I 
think I should have been able to show 
that the result of the advances under 
those Acts had been nothing like those 
whiclr had been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman in the direction of 
promoting social order and creating a 
peasant proprietary. I am going to refer 
now to a Return which carries the 
Return of last Session a little further 
and gives the list of defaulters—a list of 
those who have not paid their instal- 
ments under the Ashbourne Act. It is 
a very instructive Return indeed, and in 
the hands of some Members of the 
House might occupy a considerable time 
in examination before the Committee. 
But I am not going into it in any great 
detail. I wish to draw the attention of 
the House to two or three facts arising 
out of the Return. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman, to judge from his 
own language, is speaking to the principle 
of. the Bill, and not to the machinery of 
this special clause. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am sorry, Sir, to 
have transgressed. It is my earnest 
endeavour not to do so. Do I under- 
stand your ruling to be that I am not 
entitled to show on this Return that 
danger has attended the issue of advances 
in the past, and that similar danger to 
the Exchequer may attend the operations 
of this clause ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That is an argument against the Bill as 
a whole. No doubt it is an argument, 
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you most respectfully that we are 
by this clause to bring Imperial credit 
to the aid of the Irish Exchequer? My 
contention is that that may be attended 
with danger to the English taxpayer. 
We are here as representing the English 
taxpayers. I have a Return in my 
hands submitted to Parliament showing 
that by advances under certain Acts for 
purposes identical with those set forth 
in this clause danger has arisen, and, 
therefore, I respectfully submit to you, 
Sir, it is in order for me to show upon 
this evidence & priori that the same 
danger will arise to the British taxpayer 
from this clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That argument 
would be relevant to the Second Reading 
or the Third Reading, but it is not 
revelant to the question now the Bill is 
in Committee. It does not affect this 
special clause. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: If you, Sir, rule 
that we cannot discuss the danger to the 
British taxpayer arising under this 
clause, then I have nothing further to 
say. 

(6.0.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): Do I under- 
stand that on this clause, which 
guarantees certain loans from the 
Public Exchequer, it is not open to us 
to discuss the danger that may occur 
to the Exchequer ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That is not quite 
correct. The question of guarantee has 
already been argued and decided by a 
Division in the Committee. The Com- 
mittee cannot go back on that decision. 
The question now is whether Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I confess 
Iam totally unable to understand the 
decision, and I will not attempt to 
address the Committee in regard to it. 

(6.1.) Mr. SEXTON: I think the 
discussion to-day has been vindicated by 
the useful results secured. For example, 
it was understood that there was to be 
£30,000,000 of Stock, and yet the Bill 
contained no provision whatever for the 
creation of the Stock. It would have 
been very awkward if the Stock had not 
been created. It was also important in 
the discussion to reveal the fact that 
Mr. Courtney 
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too, against every part of the Bill, but 
it is not an especial argument to be used 
against this particular clause. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: May I put it to 
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there was no provision in the Bill for 
dealing with the unexhausted balances 
uuder the Ashbourne Acts. The Chief 
Secretary has put down Amendments 
permitting the use of those unexhausted 
balances. I myself brought to the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
another important matter, namely, that 
there is no provision for the issue of the 
repayments under the Ashbourne Acts, 
Such provision has been withdrawn 
from the Bill of the present year with- 
out any explanation. It constitutes a 
very important part of the sum available, 
and I trust, before we reach Clause 6, the 
Chief Secretary will think it his duty to 
re-consider the subject and make these 
resources available. The Irish Repre- 
sentatives will certainly consider it 
their duty to press the point. As the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
has very truly said, he has been successfu) 
in his two attempts to amend the clause. 
It is important that the House should 
have before it from time to time authentic 
records, firstly, of the transactions under 
the Act ; and, secondly, of any defaults 
that may arise. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me that the 
insertions of these Amendments have 
improved theclause. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has also made some con- 
cessions to-day. In the first place, at 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Knox), he has agreed 
that when this Stock reaches 
high premium, as it undoubtedly will, 
the Treasury will give the purchaser of 
the farm the benefit of any reduction in 
the price of the Stock. That is a very 
great improvement of the clause, and 
my hon. Friend deserves the thanks of 
the Committee and of the tenant farmers 
of Ireland for the foresight which 
enabled him to initiate an Amendment 
so reasonable. I am also sensible of the 
importance of the concession, that the 
Bill should contain a specific engage- 
ment that the purchase for which the 
Sinking Fund is intended shall be 
effected within the contemplated term. 
These Amendments and concessions, if 
there is nothing else, amply vindicate 
us in occupying the time of the Com- 
mittee. Personally, I am not hostile to 
the principle of the Bill. I considerits 
necessary principle. I suppose no one 
will be more surprised than the Chief 
Secretary that the hon. Member. for Cork 
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(Mr. Parnell), in a speech delivered in 
Ireland yesterday, boasted he saved the 
Bill on Friday night. I do not suppose 
the Chief Secretary imagined the Bill 
was in any danger; if it had been in 
danger, I do not think it would have 
been saved by the hon. Member for Cork 
and the 10 Members who followed him 
into the Lobby. The hon. Member for 
Northampton proposes to leave out the 
clause because it provides an Imperial 
guarantee for the stockholder. That, I 
think, is a just and necessary measure, 
not_ only for the sum of £30,000,000, 
but for such a sum as would effect a 
transformation of the whole abominable 
land system England has imposed on 
Ireland. No doubt the clause contains 
a pendant, which provides that, while in 
the first instance the guarantee shall be 
provided from the Consolidated Fund, 
any loss sustained shall be borne 
by the Guarantee Fund as provided 
by the Act. If the Guarantee Fund 
were defined in the clause I should feel 
it my duty to vote against the clause, 
because I object in principle to any local 
guarantee for what I consider a strictly 
Imperial responsibility. But as_ the 
final words of the clause do not define 
the amount or the sources from which 
it is to be provided, and seeing that the 
whole intention of the clause does not 
determine the subject of the Guarantee 
Fund, and does not preclude me from 
discussing at a future stage from what 
source the fund shall be derived, and 
that the question remains open, recog- 
nising that the essence of the clause 
is the establishment of an Imperial 
guarantee, and that the question of 
local guarantee is not, in fact, deter- 
mined by the clause, if the hon. Member 
for Northampton goes to a Division, I 
_ think it my duty to vote against 

im. 

(6.9.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
If I am in order, I should like to submit 
ene point to the Committee. You, Sir, 
will recollect that the first evening the 
Bill was in Committee I moved the 
rejection of Sub-section 1 of Clause 1. 
I did so on the ground that by the Bill, 
and particularly by the 1st sub-section, 
we were not called upon to give direct 
power to grant money. The Bill did 
not authorise the issue of a single penny 
beyond the £10,000,000 under the Ash- 
bourne Acts.. 1 withdrew my Amend- 
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ment in consideration of a promise by 
the right hon. Gentleman that he would 
meet all I demanded by words to be 
introduced in Clause 6. What I pro- 
pose to submit to the Committee is that 
the Amendment the right hon. Gentle- 


man has given notice of does not meet the 
difficulty I suggested. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: It is extremely 
inconvenient to anticipate a discussion 
of words which are proposed to be added 
to a subsequent clause. If the hon. Gentle- 
man tells me his action in respect of this 
clause depends upon the meaning to be 
attributed to these words, I do not see 
how I can prevent him examining them. 
It may be that the object aimed at is 
common to the hon. Member and the 
Chief Secretary, and that the only ques- 
tion is how the object is to be accom- 
plished. In that case, the hon. Member 
may agree to withhold the discussion 
until Clause 6 comes up. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I may, per- 
haps, save time if I state my objections 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to amend Clause 6 by inserting the 
words— 

‘‘ Advances may be made under the Land 

Purchase Acts as amended by this Act, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in the 
Land Purchass Acts, 1885 and 1888, by the 
issue of Guaranteed Land Stock, but such ad- 
vances.” 
I submit that in three points these words 
fail to serve the purpose for which he 
has introduced them. Section 6, after 
these words are inserted, will do no more 
than Section 1 already does. Advances 
may still be made under the Purchase 
Act notwithstanding any limitation con- 
tained in the Acts of 1885 and 1888. 
The aggregate limitation of £10,000,000 
is not the only limitation in the Purchase 
Acts of 1885 and 1888 ; there was an 
individual limitation of £3,000 on each 
individual advance—£5,000 in the Pur- 
chase Act of 1885, reduced to £3,000 in 
the Act of 1888, but capable of being 
raised to £5,000 in exceptional cases. 

*(6.17.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): On the point of 
Order as suggested by you, Sir, 
may I ask whether, considering that 
the .whole object of the Bill is to 
authorise advances, and that the 


words the hon. Gentleman is criticising 
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occur in an Amendment to Clause 6, this 
is the proper time to take the discussion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is extremely 
inconvenient, as I have said, to discuss 
these words here. It appears the object 
aimed at is common to both the hon. 
Member for Dundee and the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the only question is, 
what the words proposed to be inserted 
in Clause 6 accomplish. If that is so, it 
would be better to wait until we come 
to Clause 6. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : My main pur- 
pose was to inform the Government of 
the grave objections to the Amendment. 
I believe the new words make the Bill 
ten thousand times worse than it was 
before. The promise of the Chief Secre- 
tary to introduce satisfactory words, on 
which promise I withdrew my Amend- 
ment, remains unfulfilled. Iam, there- 
fore, obliged to vote against the whole 
clause. 


*(6.16.) SmG. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I shall most certainly 
vote against this clause, and my reason 
for doing so is drawn from the clause 
itself. The clause establishes a compli- 
cated machinery for carrying out most 
important objects. The clause says— 

* For the purpose of such redemption a Sink- 
ing Fund shall be established by means of an 
annual sum, at the rate of 1 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of the capital payable in equal 
half-yearly payments.” 

We know what the whole clause is, and 
under what conditions this Sinking Fund 
will be carried forward, and I maintain 
that to put these words into the clause 
is to state something which will not be 
carried out. There is one county in 
Ireland where £450,000 in round figures 
has already been issued under the Ash- 
bourne Act. Of the £450,000, £270,000 
has been issued to the tenants of two 
landlords. One of the landlords sold 
land of which the rent was £4,000 a 
year, and the tenants of farms which 
paid £3,000 or three-fourths of this rent, 
have already applied for an extension of 
the time of repayment which would 
make it absolutely impossible to cafry 
out this which Parliament is asked to 
pronounce shall be carried out in the 
clause. But that is not all. Another 
landlord in the county has sold land for 
£12,000. Already farmers who pay 
rents of £3,800 a year have appealed for 
an extension of time, and to show that 
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the bargains were such that they had 
reason so to appeal, I say that some of the 
farmers have already been soldup. Now, 
Sir, if so quickly after that Act has 
been put into operation so large a number 
of farmers have applied for an extension 
—an extension which would render 
absolutely nugatory the machinery for 
setting up a Sinking Fund, what would 
happen with regard to the whole of Ire. 
land? Observe what an extension will 
be required. All you have to deal with 
is this 1 per cent. which goes to the 
Sinking Fund, and in order to grant 
the extension which these tenants desire, 
and which from private inquiries I have 
made I believe they do require, con- 
sidering the sums that have been 
paid to the landlords, you would have 
to apply the extension to an enormous 
area of time, and would have to maintain 
for a long time indeed the relations we 
object to enter into with Ireland. I be- 
lieve that since these tenants have what 
is called purchased their holdings—as if 
it was they who had purchased them, 
and not we—there has been no bad 
seasons. How can you expect the Sink- 
ing Fund to go on successfully when they 
have bad seasons? The right hon. 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(Lord Hartington), speaking not very 
long ago, said that the bad harvests 
which had prevailed in Ireland had 
rendered the payment of rent impossible. 
When you have a bad harvest, the carry- 
ing out of the machinery of the Sinking 
Fund will be an impossibility. The 
reason for these great difficulties in 
Waterford, as well as in many other 
counties, is that the Commissioners are 
not able sufficiently to inform themselves 
of the local circumstances of all these 
farmers. If this clause had provided for 
a reference to some body who knew the 
farmers and the district, I shonld have 
felt very differently about it; but this it 
does not do, and we are left at the 
mercy of the ignorance of the Commis- 
sioners and the greed of the landlords. 
(6.25.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E. 
Eccles): I have not troubled the Com- 
mittee on this Bill before, and I am 
only desirous now of saying a few words, 
in order to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing of my views. I purpose voting with 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) in favour of putting an 
end to this clause, but I hold, in 
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some degree, different views from his. 
Iam not at all opposed to the use of 
English money or English credit for the 
urpose of a real settlement of the Irish 
land difficulty ; first, because I think that 
looking at the past transactions with 
Treland we owe them much, and, 
secondly, because I take it that the 
removal of any great grievance is a 
legitimate object for the use of Imperial 
money and Imperial credit. I object, 
however, to this clause on three main 
grounds. First and foremost, it does 
not establish or provide for or refer 
to or permit any local control over 
the purchase. Secondly, the guarantee 
proposed is, to my mind, most objec- 
tionable ; thirdly, I am not at all con- 
vinced that there is any advantage 
whatever in creating a new and peculiar 
Stock for this purpose. It seems to me 
in every way that it would have been 
better to raise the money required 
on the same terms and conditions 
as the Consolidated Stock. As my 
election has been tolerably fresh, I think 
I have a perfect right to express these 
views in the name of my constituents. 
(6.27.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: If this 
liability of £30,000,000, which is to 
be thrown on the British taxpayer, 
would bring about a settlement of the 
real Irish question, I should be very 
glad to assent to the proposal, even if 
the money were to be thrown into the 
sea. The reason why I am opposed to 
it is that I believe the expenditure will 
not be of any advantage to Ireland, and 
Ido not believe it will lead to Home 
Rule. With your ruling before me, Mr. 
Courtney, I will not attempt to go into 
the whole question of Home Rule, but I 
think it ought to be understood that 
we consider we have a plan by which, 
if Home Rule were granted, Ireland 
would be able to borrow this money at 
precisely the same price as she will be 
able to borrow it now without involving 
the British taxpayer in any sort of 
guarantee or liability. We are asked to 
vote this money under an absolute and 
entire misconception as to the figures on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Remarkable as it would appear, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
himself furnished us with a Return in 
which he acknowledges his error. I 
think it will be admitted that the object 
of the clause is to create £30,000,000 of 
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Guaranteed Stock, which is to be paid off 
by a Sinking Fund at 1 per cent., and 
we are told that this will be covered by 
the £1,200,000 which we are supposed 
to have in hand in respect of the Irish 
contributions to the Treasury. But, 
remarkable as it may seem, this does not 
cover it in any sort of way. This is due 
to the use of the Sinking Fund for the 
object of the Bill. I think it will be 
admitted that the object of the clause is 
to create £30,000,000 of Guaranteed 
Stock to be paid off, and a Sinking Fund 
of 1 per cent., with 3 per cent. to be 
used as interest. I will try to make 
myself clear, taking an advance of £100 
asap example. Each year you assume 
it is £100, and you never exceed that. 
What occurs? The first year there is 
1 per cent. paid into the Sinking Fund, 
leaving £99; the next year it is £98. 
You are employing also your interest to 
your Sinking Fund and increasing your 
liability each year; you are not covered 
each year by the annuity. Now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has fur- 
nished us with a Return which admits 
the fact. He has given us a 
table showing the maximum gross 
advances that may be made under 
the Bill for the first 30 years. I do 
not know why he does not go beyond 
that period unless it is that the sum 
proves so enormous. The Return which 
has been issued by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proves that he is wrong, for 
he himself shows that the annuity will 
increase to £1,212,000 in the second 
year and to £1,845,587 in the thirtieth 
year—that is to say, that if the tenants 
should not pay, the implication is that 
the deficiency will be covered by the 
£1,200,000. But that cannot be, 
because, as the Return itself shows, the 
tenants will in the thirtieth year owe 
more than £1,800,000. Some explana- 
tion is surely required from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or the Chief 
Secretary, because the very essence of 
the plea for this loan is that we shall be 
absolutely covered by the £1,200,000. 
I may be wrong and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may be able to convince 
me that Iam, but I think we ought to 
get some explanation. 

(6.34.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: AsI 
understand the point of the hon. Mem- 
ber it arises only on the amount of the 
advances made and the amount paid to 
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would ask whether it is in order to 
discuss this on the clause that does not 
deal with it. As I understand the hoh. 
Member, his question would arise on 
a later clause (6) dealing with re- 
advances. 

*(6.34.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): Before you reply, Sir, on the 
point of order, may I supplement the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remark with 
another, which strictly affects the present 
clause—that this clause in the three last 
lines contains, as I shall show, if your 
ruling permits, two gross mis-state- 
ments of fact. In the first place, the 
advances from the Consolidated Fund 
cannot be temporary ; and, secondly, it is 
provided that every such advance shall 
be re-paid to the Consolidated Fund out 
of the Guarantee Fund which is simply 
an arithmetical impossibility, for the 
reasons shown by my hon. Friend. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The point of objec- 
tion taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to be a good one. As I under- 
stand the figures to which the hon. 
Member for Northampton refers they 
have relation to Clause 6, Sub-section 3, 
and on that would come the opportunity 
to raise the question. The point arises 
out of the re-issuc of money which has 
been received in repayment of capital 
advanced, and it will not be in order to 
discuss that re-issue until we come to 
the clause dealing with it. 


(6.38.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 247; Noes 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 142.) 


Clause 2. 


(6.53.) Mr. SEXTON: I wish to 
move an Amendment to line 5, after the 
word “moneys” to insert the words 
“‘except as hereinafter mentioned.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Before my 
hon. Friend does that I should like 
t» ask the Chief Secretary what is 
meant by the words “under the pre- 
scribed regulations.” These may be 
matters of great importance. If the Go- 
vernment will undertake that the regu- 
lations shall be laid before Parliament 
in the usual way, there will be no 
objection, but practically the Treasury 
will be free to make any regulations they 
please. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see 
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that Sub-section 2 of Clause 9 meets 
his point. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes; but in 
that sub-section the reference is to 
“rules.” If by “regulations ” you mean 
rules, and will alter the word, that will 
meet the point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
well to substitute “rules” for the word 
“regulations.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 4 to 
leave out the word “regulations” and 
insert the word “ rules.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


(6.56.) Mr.SEXTON :I beg to move 
in line 5, after the word “moneys,” to 
insert the words “except as to the per- 
centages hereinafter mentioned.” The 
clause provides that a Land Purchase Ac- 
count shall be established to which shall 
be carried all moneys received on ac- 
count of any purchase-annuity for the dis- 
charge of an advance, and from this pro- 
vision the object of my Amendment is 
to except the county percentage of 5s. 
per cent. Ido notsee why this should 
be paid into the Guarantee Fund. The 


‘Stock you create costs you 2? per cent., 


and the Sinking Fund 1 per cent., to- 
gether 33 per cent., and you have 
nothing else to provide for but the 
current dividend and the Sinking 
Fund. Why then add another } per 
cent.? The required 3} per cent. is 
sufficient without it, and I consider it a 
purely arbitrary exaction. I want some 
explanation of the reason why this is 
exacted. However, if the Government 
insist on levying this } per cent, then I 
come to the object of this Amendment. 
Why should this } per cent., which is 
called the county per centage, be carried 
to the Land Purchase Account, which 
account will be sufficiently filled if it 
receives the 2? per cent., with 1 per 
cent. for the Sinking Fund? ‘I propose 
that instead of this } per cent. being 
carried to the Land Purchase Account it 
should be carried to a separate and inde- 
pendent account, to be applied as I will 
presently state. Your Guarantee Fund 
is precedent to the issue of Stock, but 
this is something subsequent—is a matter 
entirely foreign to the Guarantee Fund, 
and should find no place init. Your 
Guarantee Fund is complete without it. 
I seriously ask the right hon. Gentleman 
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js unjust that money contributed wholly 
by occupiers should be divisible partly 
among landlords. No farmer will feel 
the benefit of this county percentage. 
Will the Chief Secretary say that its 
distribution will produce any appreciable 
effect, or that any county ratepayer will 
feel himself better off in consequence of 
it? I believe that this clause, however, 
can be made into something that will 
confer a notable and memorable benefit 
upon Ireland. As the clause stands 
now the county percentage will sink 
into the sand. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary is unwilling to 
leave this out of the Guarantee Fund, let 
him put it into that fund first and then, 
if it is not wanted there, let it be added 
to the Fund for the erection of labourers’ 
cottages. The Labourers’ Acts have 
hitherto failed in their effect. A con- 
tribution was given to us last year for 
the purpose of erecting cottages, and we 
had some hope that the Exchequer con- 
tribution would be available for some 
time for the purpose. Now you are 
going to lock this money up for five 
years, and, therefore, the labourers will 
be deprived of any chance of the con- 
tinuance of the £40,000 you agreed to 
give us last year. The Guarantee 
Fund can do extremely well without 
this paltry £2,500 a year, and I 
would therefore urge the right hon. 
Gentleman to allow it to pass into the 
fund at the disposal of the Lord Lien- 
tenant to be by him divided, as if it 
were Probate Duty, among the various 
Poor Law Guardians. I think the farmers 
would not cbject to this, and the labourers 
would bless you for it. The expenditure 
of this sum of money in this way would 
create a most happy, salutary, and me- 
morable change throughout Ireland. It 
is as true to-day as it was formerly, of 
the Irish labourers, that they are not 
only the worst clothed and the worst 
fed, but the worst housed -men in 
Europe. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, after the word “moneys,” to insert 
the words “except as to the percentages 
hereinafter mentioned.”—(Mr. Seaton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(7.7.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: By this 
Amendment the whole question of 
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alleged that some injustice is done to 
the Irish tenant by not giving him full 
advantage of English credit. I consider 
that full justice is done by the Bill. 
The payment will be made, in some 
cases, by the tenant, and in some cases 
by the landlord ; probably in more cases 
by the landlord than by the tenant. If 
the tenant thinks only of the amount of 
the annuity he has to pay in lieu of rent, 
and will bargain with his landlord on 
that consideration alone, I imagine shat. 
probably it will be the landlord who will 
pay the 5s. per cent., and not the tenant.. 
‘Do not, at all events, let anyone assume: 
too rashly that the party to the bargain 
who will pay this will be the tenant. 3 
have to ask whether it really is unjust 
that we should ask those to whom we- 
lend British credit to use part of the 
great boon bestowed upon them for- 
purposes outside their own special 
requirements. Many important Mem-- 
bers of the House not only agree with 
me in this, but think I have not gone- 
nearly far enough. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, and many others who do 
not agree with him in politics, are of 
opinion, not that I have given too much 
to the Local Authorities, but that I have 
not given enough, and have too rigidly 
confined the advantages to the class of 
the landlords, and the class of the tenants. 
The course adopted in the Bill, I think, 
best meets the equities of the case. The 
hon. Member says, “ After all, the boon 
you have given to the Local Authorities 
is so trifling that it may be ignored.” I 
am not sure that that is the case. It 
may almost be regarded as a fee to the 
Local Authorities for the collection of 
the annuities. It gives them an interest. 
in collecting the annuities—an interest. 
far greater than is given to any agent in 
Ireland in the collection of rents—and I 
cannot admit that that boon is of the 
insignificant and contemptible character 
stated by the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON: It will only amount 
to ld. in the £1. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, even so. 
I do not know what Irish ratepayers 
think, but in England we do not regard 
1d. in the £1 as insignificant. Does the 
hon. Gentleman wish to withdraw this 
5s. per cent. altogether from the 
guarantee? Does he wish that if there 
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should not suffer? I think that would 
be bad in every way. I entirely agree 
that we should, as far as lies in our 
power, associate the Local Authorities 
with the punctual payment of the 
annuities. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal were accepted, and we were to 
divorce the localities and the payment 
of annuities, we should leave the localities 
animated by the dread of losing their 
share of the Guarantee Fund, and no- 
thjng else whatever. For these reasons I 
do not agree with the earlier part of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman. But he 
concluded by making an appeal which 
really assimilates itself far more to the 
proposal we have in the Bill than it does 
to the proposal in the earlier portion of 
his remarks. I do not see how the hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal materially differs 
from the proposal in the Bill. He 
says, “I will show you a plan that will 
confer a great boon on the labourers in 
Ireland, and one which the farmers will 
not grudge.” I thought he was about to 
propose a plan which had entirely escaped 
the notice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Under the Bill it is 
only at the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by exemption from the rule, that 
the money is to be spent on labourers’ 
cottages. I want to alter that, and make 
it the rale and not the exception. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so; 
but the hon. Gentleman said there 
was to be some enormous benefit given 
to the labourers, and I do not think that 
that would be the case. Our own idea 
was that whenever the Local Authorities 
showed a desire to spend the money on 
_ labourers’ cottages, it should be given to 
them for general purposes; but that 
where the. Local Authorities did not 
show this desire, the Lord Lieutenant 
should earmark it and say that it should 
be devoted to this purpose. I believe 
that there would be very little difference 
indeed between the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal and our proposal. I have no 
doubt that under our proposal labourers’ 
cottages will be erected in those Unions 
where the Guardians object to erecting 
them at present, whilst there will be no 
need for them in the Unions where the 
' Guardians have exerted themselves to 
erect such cottages. 

Mr. SEXTON: For my part, I should 
not wish to see any part of this money 

Ur. A. J. Balfour 
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thrown away on Unions where they are 
not willing to devote it to the building 
of labourers’ cottages. 

*(7.17.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
The hon. Member for West Belfast wil] 
will not be surprised if I say that I can. 
not support this Amendment, bceause I 
have two Amendments upon the Paper 
which I think would make the Bill more 
effective than the present Amendment, 
which only, so far as I understand it, 
provides that the money shall not pass 
through the Land Purchase Account. I 
do not think it matters very much 
whether the money passes through that 
account or not, so long as it ultimately 
comes into the possession of the La- 
bourers’ Cottage Fund. The tenants in 
Ireland are quite intelligent enough to 
be able to calculate how much they will 
have to pay at so many years’ purchase, 
and therefore it will be no direct benefit 
to them to reduce the instalments to 33 
per cent., because if it remains at + per 
cent. they will not be prepared to pay 
quite so many years’ purchase. But 
there is a direct reason why you should 
give this small amount of 5s. to the 
They are part of the 
community who will have to guarantee 
payment year by year of the 4 per cent. 
I heard an hon. Member allege the other 
night that the labourers would not have 
to guarantee 4 per cent., but he was in 
error in the matter, for he assumed. that 
persons occupying holdings of under £4 
valuation do not pay county cess. It is 
true they do not pay poor rates, The 
landlord has to pay those, but they do 
pay county cess, and are liable for it as 
much as any other class of occupiers; 
and if there is any default. in the pay- 
ments under this Act, it is by means of 
an extra payment to the county cess 
that it will be made good. Therefore, 
the labourers will have to ,contribute 
towards this; and I say that, under 
those circumstances, they have a special 
claim to consideration. They are in the 


same position as tenant farmers, save that 


the latter have a chance of securing bene- 
fit by purchasing these holdings, whereas 
the labourers have not. The labourers 
have a special claim to get this 5s. 
My hon. Friend says it will be a trifling 
amount, but if the whole £30,000,000 
were expended it would be £75,000 a 
year, which would hardly be a trifle. I 
think we may press on the Chief Secre- 
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tary to make some concession on this 
point. I ask that instead of throwing 
the onus of proof as to whether the 
money is required for building labourers’ 
cottages on the locality we should 
assume — what everybody who knows 
Ireland is willing to assume—that there 
is no district in the country where 
labourers’ cottages are not wanted. Let 
us leave it to the ratepayers to show 
that the money is not wanted for this 
purpose, and to apply, if they think it 
necessary, to the Lord Lieutenant for 
power to spend the money in relief of 
the rates. If no such application is 
made, I ask that the money shall be 
used for the erection of labourers’ 
cottages, and for no other purpose. The 
Chief Secretary could give this small 
amount of money out of the Guarantee 
Fund, and do so without any risk to the 
British taxpayer. I hope he _ will 


seriously consider the matter. 

(7.25.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I must 
say that I view with great apprehension 
what has happened to-day. The hon. 
Member for Cork made a speech in Ire- 
land yesterday and said that Irish traitors 
refuse to take British money when they 


have the chance. That may have an 
effect on the people of Ireland, and the 
English people may think with the hon. 
Member that the Irish Members have 
now the chance of taking British money. 
These hon. Gentlemen get up to-day aad 
say, “We want your money, but what 
we object to is the provision for its re- 
payment. We object to the repayment 
coming from Irish pockets.” It seems 
to me that this } per cent. is the 
only real assurance we have for the 
repayment of this money. There are 
likely to be some bad debts, and this 
amount will go to make them good and 
to recoup the British taxpayer to the 
extent of 22 per cent. This } per 
cent. will be security against bad debts, 
and if it is not wanted for that purpose 
it will go to the improvement of the 
cottages of the Irish labourers. I do not 
like the friendly approximation we see 
between the Chief Secretary and hon. 
Members below the Gangway on this 
side of the House, who have just voted 
for the Ist clause. The Chief Secre- 
tary says, “The first part of the speech 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast I 
do not accept, but the second part does 
not seem to be so bad.” He seems in- 
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clined to give up the security for the 
payment of Irish debts in order to de- 
vote it to Irish local purposes—— 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nothing of the 
ind. 
Sm G. CAMPBELL: We hear that 
when a certain class of people differ, 
honest men come by their rights. May 
not the converse of that happer ; and that 
if a certain class of people agree together, 
honest men will be deprived of their 
rights? I hope the Committee will 
insist on retaining this small Irish 
security for the repayment of these 
loans. 
(7.28,.) CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
I do not deny that the hon. Member who 
has just'sat down is an honest man, but I 
am sorry he compares us to people who 
are not quite honest. However, the 
courtesy of the hon. Member is well- 
known, and I pass from his courtesy to 
his argument. I would point out that 
Irish credit has been pledged for the 
benefit of the English Empire over and 
over again. Our credit is pledged with 
yours in India ; and although you benefit, 
it has been computed, to the extent of 
£14,000,000 a year by the possession of 
India, we derive no benefit at all. We 
ask in return for the pledging of our 
credit in this and other directions that 
we in Ireland should derive some 
slight benefit from British credit. 
Passing from the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech I will deal with the Amendment. 
It is a double-barrelled one, the hon. 
Member seeking with the left barrel to 
bring down the small tenant in the West 
of Ireland, and with the right barrel to 
bring down the labourer in the South of 
Ireland. There are not many of either 
class, but I-think we are at some disad- 
vantage in discussing an Amendment 
which has this twofold object. I should 
have preferred to take each object 
separately. However, they are both 
very good. The hon. Member says the 
tenants should get the loans at £3 15s. 
interest. There isa large sum of money 
given from the Probate Duty to Ireland ; 
and before the Imperial credit would 
come in, the whole of this Probate Duty 
could be come upon, consequently the 
Government could very well afford to 
allow the tenants in Ireland to buy their 
lands at the rate of £3 15s. per cent. I 
have an Amendment dealing with small 
tenants only, but I will take the case of 
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the whole of the tenants, and I think it is 
a great mistake to endeavour to tax them 
for the benefit of any other class of the 
community by putting on this extra 5s. 
I think they ought to get the money at 
the cheapest rate at which the Govern- 
ment can give it. What I chiefly object 
to is that this 5s.‘fund combines the two 
characteristics of a Guarantee Fund and 
a Benevolent Fund. It ought to be 
either a Guarantee Fund, when the 
Guarantee Fund would come back to 
the tenants, or it ought to be a Bene- 
volent Fund upon which the Poor Law 
Unions and the neighbours ought to 
be able to reckon. I think it is highly 
disadvantageous for every one con- 
cerned. It is bad for the State, because it 
prevents bargains being made, and also 
bad for the landlords, because it stops bar- 
gains ; but it is worse for the tenants, 
who have to pay 5s. more. It will be 
ultimately, no doubt, borne partially by 
the tenant and partially by the landlord, 
but at first the burden will fall chiefly 
on the tenant. In this way, I think, 
this is a most objectionable part of the 
Bill. As regards the case of the labourers, 
they ought not’ to be set against the 
farmers ; and, as in my own part of the 
country, the farmers are nearly all small 
farmers, and they are intermingled with 
the labourers in many ways, this pro- 


posal of the Bill is particularly objec- | 


tionable. What this Bill ought to do 
for the labourers is to give them 
facilities for acquiring land. That I do 
not think the Bill adequately provides 
forat present. But the labourers ought 
not to be benefited by a tax under this 
Bill as against the farmers. The worst 
of all, however, is that they‘are to be 
benefited by an uncertain tax, which 
will prevent them from getting some 
other benefits. It will be argued that 
the labourers pay some county cess to 
_ the Guarantee Fund, but we know they 
pay an almost infinitesimal amount of 
county cess, so that the actual contribu- 
tion under the Bill is very small. The 
labourers pay a good deal in the shape 
of taxes on alcohol, tobacco, and tea, and 
if the labourers are to benefit at all, it 
should be out of the Imperial Funds to 
which they are larger contributors. As 
a class they pay far more for Imperial 
purposes than rich men, and I personally 
would like to see ali reference to 
labourers struck out of the Bill so far as 
Colonel Nolan 
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surplus money is concerned, and I should 
like to see introduced facilities for the 
acquisition of half an acre or an acre of 
land on the same terms as the farmer 
buying 100 acres. I hope the Govern. 
ment will re-consider the case, and 
will seriously consider the point whe- 
ther it would not be far better to 
strike out altogether the extra 5s. and 
let the tenants have the land for 
£3 15s. per cent.; or if they cannot do 
that, at any rate, when the Guarantee 
Fund is satisfied, let the 5s. be re- 
funded. On the whole, I am inclined to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
because it is an Amendment: that de- 
pends entirely upon how it is looked at. 
The actual wording is rather difficult to 
follow, but I interpret it in the shape in 
which I have endeavoured to put my 
remarks. I look upon this as the most 
important part of the Bill, but one upon 
which the Government have gone 
wrong. 

(7.40.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.) : The hon. Member for West Belfast 
lays great stress upon the Amendment; 


| but if that is so, and if he considers that 


very great benefits would accrue from it, 
I think it is a matter of great regret 
that it was not placed on the Paper. 
The hon. Member will know . from 
experience of this House that it 
is a very awkward and inconvenient 
thing to propose in manuscript an 
Amendment upon which any hon. 
Member relies. If it is desired to obtain 
a very important alteration in a clause, 
certainly it is much more convenient 
that hon. Members should have an 
opportunity of judging clearly its effect. 
I have listened to the argument of the 
hon. Member, and, in the first place, Ido 
not agree that his Amendment would 
make much alteration in the bargain to 
be arrived at between tenant and land- 
lord. I do not think it would be of that 
great benefit to the tenant which some 
hon. Members opposite seem to think. I 
fancy, if this 5s. were struck out alto- 
gether, it would only result in the land- 
lord and tenant coming to an agreement 
on a slightly different basis, which 
would end, in all probability, in the 
tenant paying a higher price for his 
land. So far as the Amendment regards 
the labourer, I have listened to what the 
hon. Gentleman has said, and I cannot 
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see that the alteration which he pro- 
poses in the machinery of the clause will 
lead to any material benefit to the 
labourer. If it did I should be 
extremely glad to join him. It is my 
opinion that the benefits conferred on 
the labouring population of Ireland in 
the Bill are extremely minute. I regret 
much that the Government have not 
been able to see their way to make them 
more effective. Everybody seems to 
have his own little plan to improve the 
Bill in that direction, and possibly before 
the end of the Committee I may venture 
to offer a plan, which I think will, at all 
events, place a more effective sum at the 
disposal of the Government and the 
Local Authorities for the benefit of the 
labourers. If I felt convinced that the 
alteration proposed was a really effective 
alteration in the direction of conferring 
a much larger material benefit or placing 
a much larger sum at the disposal of the 
authorities for the labourers, I should 
vote for it, but I cannot see that the dis- 
tinction is very great, and I shall there- 
fore support the clause as it stands, 
hoping before the Committee comes to 
an end to do something in a more 
material way to amend it. 

*(7.44.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central) : The proposal of my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
(Mr. Sexton) is one which has my 
cordial approval. It seems to me that 
this 5s. out of the £4 which is to be 
handed over first to the Guarantee Fund 
and then to be devoted at the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant to labourers’ 
cottages is very important. For my part, 
I should like to see it a larger amount ; 
and if the Government had been in- 
clined to support the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton(Mr. H. H. Fowler), this fund 
would have been increased by £75,000 
a year. 1 am sure my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast is justified, 
from his point of view, in moving his 
Amendment. He proposes, I under- 
stand, that the tenant should be paid the 
sum of 5s. per cent. out of the £4. 

Mr. SEXTON: I did not put that 
forward. I only mentioned it casually. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I entirely 
agree with what the Chief Secretary has 
said, that this is not a reduction from 
the tenant, but rather from the landlord. 
My impression is that if the tenants paid 
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3} per cent. the landlord would get 
rather a larger price for the purchase 
than he otherwise would do if political 
economy—and I am afraid it does not— 
prevailed in Ireland. The import- 
ance of the clause as it stands 
is this: The 5s. out of the £4 
goes to the Guarantee Fund for the 
security of the English taxpayer beyond 
the amount of the instalments ; secondly, 
it gives a bonus to the labourers; and, 
thirdly, it associates public opinion in 
Ireland with the payment of these 
instalments. Now, all these objects 
seem to me well worthy of assistance, 
and I should be very unwilling to see 
the Bill altered in this respect. If, 
therefore, my hon. Friend means that 
the 5s. should not pass through the 
Guarantee Fund, then I, for my part, 
could not support the Amendment. If, 
on the other hand, he means that the 
discretion to the Lord Lieutenant as to 
labourers’ cottages should be more man- 
datory, I should be willing to support him. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am willing to agree 
to the point that the money should pass 
through the Guarantee Fund, and that, 
on being yveleased from that fund, it 
shall be applied directly to the purpose 
specified. 

(7.50.) Mr.T. M. HEALY: I under- 
stand that this 5s. is to be disposed of 
according to the principle on which the 
Probate grants are now made. I have 
two or three times raised the question, 
and certainly I shall move the omission 
of the words when we come to that part 
of the Bill, because a more mischievous 
way of distributing money I have never 
known. I think the Government would 
do well to accept the Amendment at this 
stage. Now, this 5s. per cent. over the 
whole £30,000,000 will amount to 
£75,000 — or £2,500 for every 
£1,000,000 paid out. The Government, 
by their present attitude, are really 
refusing practical benefit to the labourer. 
The labourers in all the provinces of 
Ireland, except Ulster, have used the 
Labourers’ Act, but in Ulster it has not 
been put into operation at all; and the 
result willbe that the Lord Lieutenant 
will make an Order which will benefit 
the Orange districts, where the 
Labourers’ Act has not been put in 
operation at all; while the labourers in 
other parts of the country, where the 
Act has been used, will gain no 
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benefit whatever. In other words, 
you will be able to take advantage 
of your own wrong. The result 
will be that the Lord Lieutenant 
will use this provision for the Province 
of Ulster, and Ulster alone. I there- 
fore think my hon. Friend is well 
advised in moving his Amendment at 
this particular stage. I wish to make a 
remark in reference to what was said 
by an hon. Gentleman in regard to the 
speeches—he said “the very important 
speeches ”—delivered in Ireland by the 
hon. Member for Cork. I wonld ven- 
ture to assure him that they have about 
as much influence in that island as the 
speeches of the hon. Gertleman himself 
have in this House. The only other 
remark I have to make is this: that they 
attract as much attention as the speeches 
of the respected Grand Master of the 
Orangemen about whom a question was 
asked to-day. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Amendment in 
its present form is quite consistent with 
the use of the Guarantee Fund. The 
‘ money may be kept out of the land 
purchase account, and yet may come 
into the Guarantee Fund. 

(7.55.) Mr. KNOX : I venture to think 
that there is no reason why some ar- 
rangement should not be come to be- 
tween both sides ofthe House. The hon. 
Member for North Antrim, for instance, 
was largely in sympathy with the object 
of my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast. My hon. Friend’s Amendment 
would leave the county percentage as 
before, but it would ensure that it 
would go to the labourer, there being 
little security at present that it will go in 
that direction. If real benefit is to be 
conferred on the labourer in Ireland, 
the sum should go to him directly. The 
Government have ample guarantees in 
the latter part of the measure in the 
Trish Probate, and in the Exchequer 
contribution. Suppose the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ordered that the county per- 
centage should be devoted to the erection 
of labourers’ cottages, you would have 
no guarantee, nothing really that would 
make the farmer more anxious to pay 
his instalments. It would not hurt the 
farmers to find the labourers in cottages 
like pig styes. Therefore, we say there 
is no real guarantee. We urge the 
Government, if possible, to accept this 
Amendment, and to provide that this 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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money shall go directly to the labourer, 
We think he ought to get some benefit 
under this Bill. So far he has reaped 
but little advantage from Irish land 
legislation. But the Government pro- 
pose that the money shall be ladled first 
from the tenant’s pocket into the land 
purchase account and thence into the 
Guarantee Fund, and it will be only 
after a considerable lapse of time that it 
can reach the labourers. The object of 
this Amendment is to make it certain 
that the labourer will get this not in- 
considerable sum which, if it is employed 
as we suggest, will effect a great and 
beneficial change on the face of Ireland. 
If the Amendment is not carried it is 
evident the labourer will get nothing at 
all, 

(8.3.) Mr. MACARTNEY : I amas 
anxious as hon. Members opposite that 
this money shall go direct to the 
labourers. I understand the contention 
to be that it should be withdrawn from 
the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund 
and go directly to that fund over which 
the Local Authority has control. Now, 
that is a matter entirely for the Govern- 
ment and the Representatives of the 
British taxpayer to settle. For myself 
I am quite prepared to agree that this 

per cent. shall go directly into the 
hands of the Local Authorities to be 
applied to the erection of agricultural 
labourers’ cottages in Ireland. 

*Mr. MAHONY: May I point ont 
there will be really no risk to the 
British taxpayer if this money does go 
direct to the Labourers’ Fund, because if 
the county percentage is not paid the 
person who will be the sufferer will be 
the labourer. The money is not due to 
the State; what is due to the State is 
the 3} per cent. I hope that the 
Government will grant this small con- 
cession. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.): 
lt is rather inconvenient to discuss an 
Amendment which does not appear on 
the Paper. I can state my objection 
in a couple of sentences. This is nota 
labourers’ Bill, but a measure for the 
creation of an occupying ownership in 
Ireland. I am not prepared to nibble 
here and there at the securities provided 
in the Bill, and, therefore, I support the 
clause as drawn. At the same time, I 
believe the labourers will reap great 
advantage under the clause. 
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(8.6.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: 1 cannot 
agree with my hon. Friends that this is 
not, to a certain extent, covered by the 
advances. Unquestionably, this £75,000 
per annum, is part of the compulsory 
Guarantee Fund. What I would sug- 
gest is this: If they wish it to go 
directly to the labourers instead of to the 
county there will be no objection, so far 
as I can see, from the standpoint of the 
British taxpayer, but it must be pro- 
vided there is no default anywhere. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We have now 
had an expression of opinion from the 
most watchful guardian of the British 
taxpayer. I really think the Govern- 
ment might make some little concession 
on this point. The hon. ‘Member for 
South Antrim is in favour of our pro- 
position, so is the hon. Member for 
Northampton. Of course, the Govern- 
ment are not in the habit of taking notice 
of what the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone says, so there is nobody in the 
House of any accountagainst our Amend- 
ment. The Chief Secretary treated the 
County Board, the Grand Jury, and the 
Board of Guardians as if they were com- 
posed of persons who were the safety- 
valves of the successful working of the 
Act. He seemed to have an idea they 
would have a temptation to see that 
no fault was made. But I venture 
to say that if a man knew a neighbour 
was about to make default, the infini- 
tesimal loss which would thereby accrue 
would not cause his remonstrance to 
amount to sternness. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke as if everybody would 
be watching the operation of the pur- 
chase system in the same way as a 

gardener watched the growth of a new 
plant. Why, that is absurd. I could 
not understand what the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway was aiming 
at. He,seemed to argue that the 
labourers ought to get nothing under 
this Bill. He seemed to say that in his 
district there were no labourers, but that 
they were all small farmers. Well, my 
point is that the labourer does not get a 
sufficient advantage, and I appeal to the 
Government, as there is considerable 
discontent in Ireland as to the distri- 
bution of the Probate Duty, to concede 
this direct benefit to the labourer—a 
benefit which would be real and sub- 
stantial, while causing infinitesimal loss 
to the farmer and to the rates. 
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*(8.12.) Sm J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): I cannot see that 
a case has been made out for the Amend- 
ment. The amount of money which 
would be placed at the disposal of 
Boards of Guardians would be so small 
that scarcely any cottages could be 
built, I sympathise with the agri- 
cultural labourer in Ireland; but if we 
intend to confer any substantial benefit 
on him under the Bill, it should be in a 
direction that is practical and not 
theoretical. I am strongly of opinion 
that labourers occupying cottages under 
the Board of Guardians should be allowed. 
to purchase ; but I think it is unnecessary 
to tamper with the financial arrangements. 
of the Bill, especially when there has. 
not been placed before the Committee 
any reason showing that there will be 
any substantial benefit conferred on the 
labourers. 

(8.14.) Cotonen NOLAN : I am sorry 
the hon. Member for North Longford 
failed to understand my point. I think 
if the labourers are to get any benefit 
they should be allowed to purchase their 
holdings, but I do not think a tax should 
be put upon Consols for their benefit. 
The hon. Member in one of his speeches 
said the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Cork would have no weight in Ire- 
land. I will not say what the general 
effect is, but I know that in the Counties 
of Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway they 
will have great weight on the smaller 
tenants. I have just had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to a local gentleman, 
who—— 

Tur CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
Committee had better attend to its own 
business. 

(8.16.) Mr.SEXTON: I venture to 
point out to the hon. and gallant Officer 
opposite that his Amendment does not 
merely confer a theoretical benefit ; the 
benefit it confers is of an extremely 
practical character. The £75,000, which 
would be the amount available when the 
full £30,000,000 is advanced —— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: When will that 
be ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope very soon. 
The £75,000 will be sufficient: to erect 
1,000 cottages per annum. It appears 
to me that the Chief Secretary’s object 
in regard to the county percentage is 
substantially the same as that of the 


: Irish Members; and, if that is so, I do 
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notsee why the right hon. Gentleman | 


should object to have it stated in the 
Bill. Iwould, therefore, propose that the 
clause be amended by providing that the 
money in question shall be applied 
towards the cost of erecting labourers’ 
cottages under the Labourers’ Cottages 
(Ireland) Acts, subject to such regula- 
tions as the Lord Lieutenant may think 
expedient. I will go further. If the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks the Lord 
Lieutenant should have a more general 
discretion as to the application of the 
money, I will not make it a mandate 
that the money shall be applied in a 
particular way. But anyone who knows 
anything about the condition of Ireland 
mast be aware that the great bulk 
of the agricultural labourers are miser- 
ably housed, and are yet paying mtoler- 
ably high rents, and, therefore, for many 
years to come this money could be most 
asefully employed. 

*(8.21.) Mr. MAHONY: If the 
Chief Secretary falls in with that sug- 
gestion it will preclude the necessity of 
my moving several Amendments which 
stand in my name, 

(8.22.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There 
were originally three questions before 
the Committee. The first was. whether 
this money should form part of the 
Guaraatee Fund. I understand that the 
hon. Gentleman does not press that. 
The second question has never been 
‘clearly stated, but I think it was whether 
this 5s. should be put into a common 
purse for the whole of Ireland or be dis- 
tributed only in the county in which 
the holding is situated. Ido not think 
-any change is possible in the Bill in that 
respect. I hold that the county in 
which the sale takes place is, ought to be, 
sand must be, the county to derive the 
‘benefit from the 5s. The third question 
us as to whether the whole money should 
be given for the purpose of erecting 
labourers’ cottages, or whether some 
discretion should be left to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is the Executive 
Government, as to how it shall be used. 
I take it the Debate is now narrowed 
down t2 one point, and I think I can 
show the Committee reasons for pre- 
ferring the present form of the Bill. I 
agree with everything that has been 
said in favour of substituting tolerable 
houses for the miserable hovels in which 
many labourers at preseut live in Ire- 
Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 
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land, but I think that every one ac- 
quainted with the condition of Ireland 
will admit that to do anything to make 
the number of labourers in a district in 
excess of the employment to be obtained 
there would be most disastrous to the 
labourers themselves. ' A careful eye 
must be kept on the needs of the dis- 
trict, and public money must not be used 
for the purpose of encouraging labourers 
to remain there. : 

Mr. SEXTON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector will do that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The point of 
the hon. Member is that the whole of 
the money must be spent on labourers’ 
cottages and within the county. I can 
conceive cases in which the erection of 
large numbers of cottages would he a 
serious evil in the county in which they 
may be built. I agree that there ig 
probably no county in Ireland in which 
a considerable sum might not with ad- 
vantage be spent in that way. That, 
however, is a different thing from putting 
a provision in the Bill compelling a sum 
of £75,000 to be spent annually for that 
purpose. I cannot agree to earmark 
the money in this way. There is no 
danger that the Lord Lieutenant, who 
through the Chief Secretary is subject to 
the ,will of the House, will not do his 
best to see that the money is spent to 
the utmost advantage and for the benefit 
of the labourers. I think he will have the 
strongest possible motive for using it for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages in 
every county in which such cottages are 
required. ‘Therefore, I thiink there isno 
necessity for a change in the Bill, 

*(8.27.) Mr. MAHONY: I think we 
are all praciically agreed, but I fear the 
Chief Secretary has not quite appre- 
ciated the object of the Amendment. It 
is that Clause 2 presumes, in the first 
place, that the money is to be used for 
the reduction of the county cess and 
poor rate, save where it appears to the 
Lord Lieutenant, on the representation 
of the Local Government Board, it 
should be applied to the erection of 
labourers’ cottages. The presumption, 
then, is that it is not to be applied tothe 
erection of labourers’ cottages unless & 
special case can be made out. We want 
the presumption to be the other way. 
We do not object to giving the Lord 
Lieutenant power to apply the money to 
the reduction of the county cess if it can 
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be shown there is no necessity for 
labourers’ cottages in the county. All 
we want to do is to reverse the order of 
this clause, and to avoid the necessity of 
incurring the expense of making applica- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant. We want 
to secure the money without expense. 
There is one other alteration I would 
suggest to the Chief Secretary, and it is 
that there should be power, under the 
direction of the Lord Lieutenant, to use 
this money not only for the purpose of 
erecting new cottages, but for the 
purpose of paying the annual iustal- 
ments on cottages already erected. 

(8.31.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: What 
we suggest is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should reverse the order of things ; 
that is to say, that the presumption 
should be that the money should go to 
labourers’ cottages in the first instance, 
and in the second case be diverted to the 
relief of local taxation. 

(8.32.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I pre- 
fer the clause as it stands, but I shall be 
glad to make a concession on this point. 
Hon. Gentlemen have given up their 
ideas on several matters, and I should be 
glad to join hands on the suggested terms, 
namely, that this money should not 
necessarily be applied to labourers’ 
cottages in cases where it is not required, 
but that the clause should be so framed 
that the presumption should be in the 
direction of so applying it. 

Mr. SEXTON : On that understanding 
I ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 

(8.33.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne) : We are not all agreed 
about this matter. There is one im- 
portant individual who has not been con- 
sulted at all, and that is the British tax- 
payer. I regard with great suspicion 
every attempt to devote any money, 
whether it comes from—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I understand the 
hon. Member for West Belfast wishes to 
withdraw his Amendment, so as to leave 
this fund primarily in the Guarantee 
Fund. 

*Mr. MAHONY: Are we to under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman agrees 
that this money may be used for the pur- 
pose of paying off some of the intalments 
on cottages already erected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR’S answer was 
inaudible in the Gallery. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(§.35.) Mr. T, M. HEALY : In the ab- 
sence of my hon. Friend (Mr. Chance), I 
beg to move, in Clause 2, page 2, line 9, 
after “(a)” to insert— 

“In paying to the Labourers’ Dwellings 

Fund hereinafter established a sum equal to tho 
difference between the nominal value of the 
Guaranteed Land Stock purchased by the 
National Debt Commissioners and the price 
paid by them therefor.” 
The object of the Amendment is that in 
case the National Debt Commissioners are 
able to purchase the Stock at 98, and so 
to make a profit of £2 on each £100, the 
profit should go into the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Fund. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that the Govern- 
ment do not desire to make any profit: by 
the transactions, but it is clear that if the 
Stock is depreciated there will be profit 
somewhere. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after “(a)” to insert the words— 


“In paying to the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Fund hereinafter established a sum equal to the 
difference between the nominal value of the 
Guaranteed Land Stock purchased by the 
National Debt Commissioners and the price 
paid by them therefor.—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It is quite true 
that the Government do not desire to 
make a profit; but the real point is, 
how the Sinking Fund will stand. It 
inay happen that the Government or the 
National Debt Commissioners may not be 
able to invest the money without loss. 
The hon, Gentleman need not be afraid ; 
this balance will simply be used in the 
redemption of so much more Stock. 

(8.37.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will 
withdraw the Amendment ; but will the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake that, in 
case there is an appreciable profit, we 
may have a claim to devote the profit to 
some purpose connected with Ireland? 

(8.38.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. 
Member is putting this claim forward in 
the interest of Ireland 49 years hence, 
but the interest of the British taxpayer 
49 years hence should not be lost sight 
of. The Government wiil consider 
whether, if after the whole operation, 
there be a surplus, the surplus may not 
be applied to Irish purposes. It is cer- 
tainly not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make one atom of profit out of 
the transaction. 
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(8.39.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I am 
exceedingly relieved to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not altogether 
forgotten the existence of the British 
taxpayer. What I and many others 
contemplate is that these operations will 
land the country in great loss, and we do 
not view with equanimity a proposal that 
whatever profit there may be on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Stock- 
jobbing transactions, should inure to the 
Irish tenant, but think it should inure 
to the British taxpayer. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
agree with my hon. Friend. I think if 
there is a profit it ought to go to the 
Irish people. They have to bear any 
loss, and, therefore, they ought to 
receive the benefit of any profit. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(8.40.) 
#(9.16.). Mr. MAHONY: The Chief 


Secretary has made a concession which 
will render it unnecessary for me to press 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name, and I only want the Attorney 
General for Ireland to consider this 
matter before the Bill reaches Report 
stage—— 


(9.17.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


*(9.19.) Mr. MAHONY: There is no 
necessity for me to press my Amend- 
ment, owing to the concession made by 
the Government, but I suggest, the con- 
sideration of this further concession be- 
fore the Report stage is reached, that in 
any county where the Lord Lieutenant 
decides that such percentage is not re- 
quired, he may have power to apportion, 
in that particular county, any part of 
such sum in any way he thinks 
fit, for the reduction of annual pay- 
ments in the case of houses already 
erected under the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act. My reason for asking this is that 
I know as a positive fact that there are 
many districts in Ireland where the in- 
stalments necessary on the erection of 
labourers’ houses are a very heavy pay- 
ment. It is all very well to provide 
labourers with better dwellings than 
they formerly occupied, but I am not at 
all sure that when a man can hardly 
earn the money to supply his family 
with food, he appreciates this benefit 
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he has to pay for’; and if this money 
is not required in any particular coun 
for the erection of new buildings, then 
the Lord Lieutenant should have power 
to apportion the money for the reduc- 
tion of instalments on this account. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think it was 
understood that, having this substantial 
concession, we should proceed to make 
progress. 


(9.21.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Amendment which I would suggest to 
carry out the pledge I gave earlier in 
the proceedings, would be to omit the 
words after “advance,” in line 14, down 
to “that,” in line 19. Perhaps I had 
better read the sub-section as it would 
read when amended— 


“In paying to the Guarantee Fund an 
annual sum (in this Act referred to as the 
county percentage) at the rate of every 5s. for 
every £100 of the advance, the whole or any 
part of such percentage not required for the 
purposes of the Guarantee Fund shall he ap- 
plied;to erection of labourers’ dwellings in the 
county wherever such holdings are situate 
under the provisions of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, subject to such regulations and terms as 
the Lord Lieutenant may think expedient, save 


where it appears to him, on the representation ~ 


of the Local Government Board, that the whole 
or any part of such percentage should not be 
so applied he may order it to be applied asif it 
were part of the Irish Probate Duty grant, and 
subject to such regulations as he thinks ex- 
pedient he may withhold or suspend the distri- 
bution of the whole or part of the said 
percentage when paid to the Local ‘Taxation 
({freland) Account.” 

As a preparatory Amendment, I would 
move the omission of the words from 
‘“‘ which,” in line 14, to “that” in line 
19. 


(9.23.) Coronen NOLAN: I have an 
Amendment to propose before that. It is 
necessary, before we proceed to the 
Amendment‘of the right hon. ‘sentleman, 
that this should be first considered. The 
object of my Amendment has relation to 
the small tenants, and I fix the limit of 
those at £15, because in other Acts I 
observe that has been adopted as a limit, 
though I attach no importance to that 
exact limit; it may be fixed at £10 or 
£20. I willaccept any limit to the large 
number of tenants between £1 and £20. 
My object is to provide that the annual 
payment to the Guarantee Fund shall 
be at the rate of 1s. for all holdings pay- 
ing a purchase annuity under £15. I 


| may say that in the Westof Ireland, at 


all events, with which part of the 
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country I am best acquainted, the great 
bulk of the tenants have holdings rang- 
ing in value from £1 to £20. I do not 
think that these people should pay any 
tax or contribution to any account 
beyond what they pay at present. I 
think that above all classes in the com- 
munity these are the people who should 
be made peasant proprietors. One 
reason is that these very small tenants 
are so very much more numerous, and if 
our great object is to solidify society, 
and the peasant proprietor class in 
Ireland, then this can be accomplished to 
a much larger extent and by the same 
expenditure where you deal with 50 
tenants of £4 than with one tenant at 
£200. Now ofthe £30,000,000 these small 
tenants, though so much more numerous 
than the large tenants, will have the 
benefit of £6,000,000 or £8,000,000 
only, the larger tenants will have the 
great bulk of the advances. For the 
advantage it will be to the scheme as a 
whole, I think the small tenants might 
have the benefit of obtaining money at 
a slightly lower rate than the larger 
tenants, and the possible loss to your 
Guarantee Fund will be extremely small. 
It cannot, I suppose, exceed at the utmost 
£20,000. I ask that they should have 
slightly better terms, £3 16s. on each 
£100 Stock, £3 15s. to the State, and 1s. 
to the Guarantee Fund, instead of £4 
paid by the larger tenants. You will 
thus more rapidly solidify the class of 
small proprietors at a cheap rate, and 
you will have some lien on their grati- 
tude when they appreciate the advantage 
of British credit, On the other hand if 
you demand this extra 4s. they will be 
entitled to say that they are subjected 
to extra taxation for local purposes, for 
labourers’ cottages, or the Poor Law or 
other purposes. They are in fact their 
own labourers where these small tenancies 
prevail, so that by this slight modifica- 
tion you would be really taking nothing 
from the labourers of the district. This 
is the only Amendment I have on the 
Paper, and if the Government accept 
this I will undertake to put no other 
Amendment down. I attach great im- 
portance to the Amendment, and I 
am sure it will make this Bill 
very popular 


tenants to whom it would apply. 
About five-sixths of this very Guarantee 
Fund is formed by the tenant purchasers 
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themselves, and my Amendment will 
not prevent the larger tenants paying 
to that fund, and I believe that if my 
proposal is carried it will confer a great 
benefit on society and on the smaller 
tenants especially. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 13, after the words ‘‘ rate of,’” 
toinsert the words ‘‘ one shilling for all hold- 
ings paying a purchase annuity under fifteen 
pounds, and for all other holdings.’’—(Colone? 
Nolan.) : 

* Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(9.32.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 
sanguine enough to think that I can show 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman con- 
clusive reasons why this particular 
Amendment shall not be accepted. In 
the first place this Act is based upon the 
Ashbourne Acts of 1885 and 1888, where 
the amount required from the tenant is 
4 per cent., and if this relief, as the hon. 
and gallant Member considers it, were 
given to the tenant, the only effect would 
be that 4s. out of the 5s. would be un- 
appropriated and unused. This Amend- 
ment would lead to an additional second 
clause. But ought they to pass such an 
inconsequential clause? The hon. and 
galiant Member says that in Galway. 
there are practically hardly any labourers, 
and that almost the whole of the poorer 
population are excluded from the opera- 
tion of this clause, because they are 
excluded from the operation of the 
Acts on which the clause is based. 
It is undoubtedly accurate that in 
Galway and other counties there are 
many small tenants. But what would 
be the result of this proposal?, It would 
be that when the poor labourers were 
provided for, the whole of this money 
would go to the mass of the cess 
payers, and the mass of the cess 
payers are those whom the hon. and 
gallant Member desires to serve—the 
small tenants. He seems to think we 
are taxing the small tenants. I object 
to the phrase. What we are doing is to 
take some 50 per cent. off the rent 
payable by these small holders, and you 
can not call this enormous boon in any 
sense taxing those to whom it is given. 
The hon. and gallant Member wishes us 
to introduce the principle of the graduated 
Income Tax, and to use our credit ina 
different manner for the poor and for 
the relatively well to do. I do not think 
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you can adopt that principle. If you 
did, you would have to give it great 
development in the Bill. The proposed 
relief would go more to the mass of the 
cess payers and to the landlords than to 
those whom it is intended to benefit, 
and under all those circumstances I hope 
that the hon. and gallant Member will 
not press an Amendment which, in view 
of the framework of our measure, 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
adopt. 

(9.37.) Cotone, NOLAN : I certainly 
admit that this would necessitate the 
adoption of a consequential clause, but 
we are not likely to reach the new 
clauses for—I suppose even the sanguine 
Chief Secretary would say—at least 
three weeks, and therefore there will 
be plenty of time to consider the new 
clause. I believe that nine-tenths of 
the benefit that would be given by my 
Amendment would go to the small 
tenants. Asa general rule, if you give 
an advantage to any small class of the 
community, although some other classes 
reap a certain amount of the general 
benefit, the bulk of the benefit sticks to 
the man to whom you give it first. If 
you let these small tenants off with 
1s. per cent. the great bulk of the bene- 
fit will stick to them. The Bills drawn 
in this House have been nearly always 
framed in favour of the larger tenants. 
I have always been most anxious to help 
the larger tenants, but I have often 
wondered during the last 10 or 15 years 
at the conduct of statesmen on both 
sides of the House. For a comparatively 
small sum of money they could have done 
a great deal, simply because the same 
amount goes infinitely so much further in 
dealing with small than with large tenants. 
I believe that in the interest of punctu- 
ality it would help to let the people see 
that they were only paying the bare 
minimum the State could afford to lend 
them the money for. If this were only 
a small Guarantee Fund, they would be 
much more ready to pay up, I think. 
They will think the interest they pay 
according to the Bill a very heavy one, 
and it will act as a deterrent to their 
paying their instalments with punctu- 
ality. Iam sorry the Government will 
not accept the Amendment which is one 
of great importance, and one which will 
be heard of a great deal later on if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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tary doves not make some movement in 
the desired direction. 

(9.42.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): The Amendment will reduce the in- 
stalments from the small farmers, and as 
the hon. and gallant Member said on a 
previous occasion, that the higher the 
rate from the Stock, the more valuable 
it will be, it seems to me that his present 
proposal is directly in the teeth of his 
earlier declaration. He is now attempt- 
ing to undermine the argument he very 
gravely urged previously, and it, there- 
fore, appears to me that he is trifling 
with the House. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to withdraw from 
the labourers the advantages proposed 
to be given by the proposal the Chief 
Secretary gave notice of. In my opinion, 
we should do nothing on this side of the 
House which would tend to deprive the 
tenants of Ireland of the advantages 
promised at the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for West 
Belfast. But with regard to the 
Labourers’ Act, not being of any advan- 
tage to the labourers'in towns, I wouldsay 
that where the Acts have been properly 
applied in Ireland, the effect has been to 
withdraw from small townsa consider- 
able nnmber of labourers who were 
hanging about and idling away their 
time tothe rural districts where they 
have since led a much better and more 
useful life. 

(9.45.) Mr. SEXTON: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman would do well to 
consider whether it would be possible, 
whilst preserving the efficiency of the 
machinery of the Bill, toadopt some con- 
siderate line of treatment with regard 
to the small agricultural labourer. The 
right hon. Gentleman should con- 
sider whether he could relieve the 
small holders by making the in- 
surance money less and postponing the 
payment of it to those paying 20 years’ 
purchase—which will be harder than 
paying 10 years’ purchase. It would be 
a relief to them to postpone it until 
five years before the date when the 
guarantee deposit has to be paid to the 
landlord, even if they were charged 10 
per cent. , 

(9.47.) Mr. MACARTNEY : I desire 
to warn my right hon. Friend that if at 
this early stage of the Bill he endeavours 
to differentiate between the various 
classes of tenants he will be entering 
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upon a sea of troubles, from which he 
will find it difficult to extricate himself. 
There is not an hon. Member, from 
whatever part of Ireland he comes, who 
would not have a special grievance for 
the tenants in his constituency. It would 
be safer for my right hon. Friend to 
adhere to the broad lines on which the 
Bill is now based. 

(9.49.) Covonen NOLAN: If the 
Chief Secretary will make a difference 
in favour of these people, as suggested 
by the hon. Member for South Belfast, I 
shall be willing to accept the proposal. 
I do not much care about the manner in 
which it is given, provided these people 
do get an advantage. I cannot think 
that the hon. Member for Tyrone 
altogether misunderstood my remarks, 
as his words would seem to imply. It is 
one thing to say that the higher the rate 
for a Stock the more valuable it will be, 
and another to say that the lower the 
rate of interest the better it is for the 
tengpt. The less the tenant pays on the 
St he better. The foundation of the 
fallacy in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s mind is that he seems to think 
that there is only one set of interests, 
whereas there are two. No doubt it 
would be better if there was only one, 
namely, the £2 15s. interest. As to 
differentiating between classes [ would 
point out that we have already done that 
under the Ashbourne Acts. I think we 
should regard differently men who 
pay small sums and men who pay large 
sums. I am sorry the Government will 
not accept the Amendment, and that the 
hon. Member for Tyrone has given it 
such opposition. 

(9.51.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
think the proposal of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast is worthy of attention 
in the interest of the small tenants, who 
should be relieved. I would suggest 
that when we come to the proper clause 
there should be some relaxation in the 
case of small holdings. 

*(9.52.) Mr. KEAY: The Chief Secre- 
tary has not been able to reply on the 
financial part of this matter, but I think 
he will be able to reply to a question I 
would now venture to ask him. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway said that 
in the West of Ireland there are very 
few labourers and a great many very 
small tenants, if you exclude the cities 
and towns. There will, therefore, be very 
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little direct advantage to the labourers, 
and the hon. Member wauts a corre- 
sponding advantage for the small tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s reply to that 
was very specific. He said that it must 
be remembered that although there are 
very few labourers in these poor country 
districts in the West of Ireland, yet it is 
also true that the small tenants there 
get an enormous reduction in the rent 
of land under the Land Purchase Bill. 
He said the tenants would have to pay 
only 50 per cent. in their instalments 
compared with the rental they now have 
to pay. We on this side of the House 
think the landlords have an unlimited 
power of extortion in forcing up the pur- 
chase price, and consequently the amount 
of the instalment. I want to know on 
what grounds the right hon. Gentleman 
has made his statement ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My general 
impression of what land lets for in Ire- 
land. 

(9.55.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes5; Noes 202.—(Div. List, No. 143.) 


Verbal Amendments made. 


*(10.10.). Mr. KEAY: The Amend- 
ment I have to propose is Clause 1, page 
2, line 32, to leave out the words after 
“ Fund ”— 

‘Provided that where a sum is applicable 
out of the guarantee deposit for the discharge 
or reduction of an irrecoverable debt, one half 
only of the amount so applicable shall be paid 
out of the guarantee deposit to the Land Pur- 
chase Account.” 

The “guarantee deposit” means the 
landlord’s fifth, Now the Ashbourne 
Act provides that if £100 is advanced, 
£20 of it is to be retained by the State, 
and applied as a security in case of 
default by the tenant purchaser. But 
we have here an innovation which is 
perfectly inexplicable, and I want to 
know on what principle of rectitude 
such an alteration of the Ashbourne 
Act is introduced here in favour 
of the landlords. The landlords’ 
deposit should be the first security 
in case of attempted or abeolute default 
by the tenant, and this proposal is an 
insidious design upon the part of the 
Government to favour their friends, the 
landlords. By the provision in this Bil} 
the landlords’ fifth has practically become 
one-tenth—that is to say, only one-half 
of the fifth is to be practical security for 
the default of the tenant. Along with 
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this innovation there was, in last year’s 
Bill, another iniquitous provision, by 
which even this one-tenth was made to 
disappear altogether. It may be re- 
membered that last year the combined 
effect of those two provisions was such 
that it elicited a considerable amount of 
opposition on both sides of the: House, 
especially amongst Irish Members, as 
was only natural. What do the Govern- 
ment do now? They put one of these 
provisions only into this Bill, and reserve 
the other one, hoping that this Bill will 
pass, until the next Bill, namely, the 
Land Department Bill, in which it 
is inserted as Clause 17, Sub-section (2), 
so that they will, they believe, be 
able as it were to defeat opposition 
in detail. I fancy their policy is that 
of the well known saying, “Here a 
little and there a little.” They will 
take a little in this Bill—that is to say, 
they will take away half of the landlords’ 
fifth, and when the next Bill comes on 
they will take away the other half, 
and the result will be that they will 
have the whole entirely to their own 
satisfaction, in favour of the landlords, 
and there will be no landlords’ deposit 
remaining at all. The full significance 
of this insidious design is only to be esti- 
mated by another reference to the Land 
Department Bill. The present Bill 
says nothing about the process of when 
and how the landlord’s fifth is going to be 
drawn upon; but the Land Department 
Bill says that the landlord’s fifth is only 
to be drawn upon after eviction, and all 
sorts of processes, in which the Imperial 
Government and the British taxpayer 
are very much interested, have taken 
place. This clause here provides that 
even after eviction, after the British tax- 
payer, after the Imperial State has in- 
curred all the difficulty and all the odium 
of evicting the tenant, only one-half of 
the deposit shall go as an irrecoverable 
debt, and the other half be retained in the 
name of the landlord. I hope this side of 
the House will make a decided stand 
against the introduction of any such pro- 
vision ; and it is to be hoped the Govern- 
ment themselves will consider the desir- 
ableness of accepting this Amendment, in 
so much as it surely is a matter of fair 
consideration and equity that the land- 
lord who, alone in Ireland, under this 
Bill escapes all subsequent penalty, and all 
subsequent levies, should be put in the 
Mr, Keay 
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position of one against whom the State 
have a certain claim with regard to the 
guarantee deposit. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
32, to leave out from the word “ Fund,” 
to the end of Sub-section (3)—(M€r. 
Keay.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ Provided that where a 
sum is applicable out of the guarantee deposit 
for the discharge or reduction of an irrecover- 
able debt ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(10.25.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The : 


hon. Gentleman bases the Amendment 
he lays before us upon the grounds of high 
equity. 
the reasoning with which he supported 
his argument. If you are to have a 
Purchase Act at all you must trust 
the tenants to pay the annuity. 
You will also have to contemplate 
the possibility that certain tenants will 
not pay their annuities either through 
idleness or through misfortune, some 
fault of their own, want of skill or other- 
wise. If there be default, as default 
there must be in a certain proportion, I 
hope a very small proportion of the cases 
in Ireland, on whom isit tofall? Under 
the Ashbourne Act it necessarily fell 
first on the landlord, so far as one-fifth 
was concerned, and then on the tax- 
payer, because there was nobody else 
upon whom-possibly it could fall. Now 
that we have introduced other guarantees, 
I am perfectly unable to see why they 
should not bear their portion of the loss. 
Take the case of a landlord who sells his 
land very cheap. The year after he sells 
it the tenant-purchaser sells it to a man 
who is drunken and incompetent and 
who fails to pay his instalments. The 
holding has to be sold, and when sold it 
does not realise the price paid. Why is 
the landlord to bear that loss? Why 
does equity declare that his fifth shall 
be exhausted before the collateral guaran- 
tees are come upon? Surely the fair 
plan is the plan by which the two colla- 
teral guarantees shall be called upon for 
the same amount at the same time. 
There is a further argument not based 
upon equity, but based upon expediency, 
which points in the same direction. It 
is very important that the locality should 
be deeply interested in the payment of 
the annuity. If the interest of the 
locality is only to begin when the 
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Jandlord’s fifth is exhausted, I fear 
that habits of non-payment will 
have time to form before antagonis- 
tic influence of a powerful character is 
established in the district. So that, 
apart from the ground of equity, I think 
on the ground of expediency there should 
be maintained an arrangement which is 
obviously the best one. The locality is 
called upon to pay its half, and the land- 
lord is called upon to pay his half. 
Neither will be called upon to pay any- 
thing unless the debt is proved to be 
irrecoverable. 

*(10.28.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
think the Chief Secretary has given no 
reason whatever for the change he pro- 
poses from the Ashbourne Act. He has 
argued the question as if a deficiency or 
defalcation would arise only from the 
incompetency or neglect of the tenant, 
but there is another cause very likely to 
arise, namely, the high price paid for the 
land. When the clause of the Ashbourne 
Act was under discussion I myself was 
of opinion that it was hardly worth 
while to insert it. It appeared to me at 
that time that the tenant’s interest was 
likely to be so valuable that it would not 
often occur that the holder, when there 
was a defalcation, would sell at less than 
his debt to the State. But the experi- 
ence we have had of the Ashbourne Act 
has shown that I was mistaken, and that 
there have been many cases in which 
tenants have been unable to pay their 
instalments, and the holdings have been 
sold by the Land Commission, and have 
produced nothing at all. Here are one or 
two cases which will show the working 
of it. There was a case on an estate in 
Limerick, where the extent of the hold- 
ing was 175 acres. The Poor Law 
valuation was £168, and the rent was 
£130. It was sold by the Land Court. 
The purchase money was £2,500. £500 
was deposited by the landlord. After 
the tenant had been in about two years 
he became unable to pay, and the estate 
was put up for sale and realised nothing, 
there being no bidder. That showed 
that the tenant’s interest was all gone, 
and that the rate of purchase had been 
a great deal too high. The defalcation 
amounted to £170. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: What is the 
number of the case P 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No. 1 in the 
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sale by the Land Court. I ask is 
it fair that any portion of the defalcation 
of £170 should fall on the ratepayers of 
the district. It seems to me it is onl 
right and fair that it should fall on the 
guaranteed deposit of the landlord in 
consideration of the fact that the pur- 
chase money was in the first place too 
high, and that the rent also was exces- 
sive. I will take another case—that of 
a farm in Waterford. The valuation was 
£82, the rent £92, and the purchase 
money £1,670. The instalment payable 
by the tenant was £66, and the tenant 
defaulted three years after the sale. The 
holding was thereupon put up for sale. 
It fetched nothing, and the Land Com- 
mission then applied for the guaranteed 
deposit. The landlord out of his own 
pocket had to forfeit his one-fifth to the 
Land Commission. Would it have been 
fair for any portion of that sum to have 
fallen on the ratepayers? Ought not the 
whole of it to come out of the guaran- 
teed deposit? If you get rid of that 
security, it seems to me that you very 
much lessen the chance of repayment 
to the State ; and, therefore, I hope that 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend will 
be allowed to pass. 

*(10.34.) Mr. MAHONY: One of the 
strongest arguments in favour of this 
Amendment appears to me to have been 
put forward by the Chief Secretary him- 
self. The fact is that this is a proposal 
to treat the ratepayers of Ireland in a 
less fair manner than the British tax- 
payer is treated under the Ashbourne 
Act. Under the Ashbourne .Act the 
British taxpayer had this guarantee to 
be used in its entirety; now are you 
going to force the Irish ratepayer to give 
security to the British taxpayer, and you 
will not allow him as you allowed the 
British taxpayer to come down in the 
same way on the guaranteed deposit ? If 
it was fair to the British taxpayer that 
he should have the full advantage of 
this guarantee, surely it is equally fair 
to the Irish ratepayer that he, too, should 
have it in its undiminished extent. And 
all the more is it so, because the Irish 
taxpayer has no voice whatever in fix- 
ing the amount which the Land Com- 
mission may advance on the security. 
Unquestionably no risk of this kind 
vught to be borne. The person who 


ought first to bear any loss incurred, 
owing to the Land Commission advancing 
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too much, surely should be the landlord 
who gets the amount advanced. I hope 
the Chief Secretary will treat the Irish 
ratepayer as he held that the British 
taxpayer was entitled to be treated under 
similar circumstances. 

(10.36.) Mr. SEXTON: Why does 
not the Chief Secretary adopt a straight- 
forward mode of dealing with this 
matter? It seems to me that his con- 
science is uneasy. The candid way of 
dealing with it would be to provide 
that the guaranteed deposit should be 
one-tenth instead of'one-fifth. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
the whole of the fifth, which is retained 
for the landlord, will be available for the 
satisfaction of arrears ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. If there 
is default it will be available until it is 
exhausted. It will be used pari passu 
with the local rates for the purpose. 

Mr. SEXTON : Undoubtedly, the local 
funds will always be available. But I 
say that immediately you touch the 
landlords’ fund you can only take one 
half from it. Under the Ashbourne 
Acts, the moment a tenant fell into 
default the arrears were wholly realised 
out of the guaranteed deposit. But, for 
the future, that deposit is to be relieved 
at the expense of the local rates. I think 
it is incumbent on the Chief Secretary 
to show cause why the system embodied 
in the Ashbourne Act should be departed 
from. We have had that system enforced 
for six years. It was initiated in 1885 
and revised in 1888; it has worked 
satisfactorily up till now, and I ask why 
should the guaranteed deposit not con- 
tinue to be wholly liable as at present? 
The right hon. Gentleman asked why 
should the deposit of the landlord be 
entirely liable, and he suggested that, if 
it were entirely liable, it would differ 
from the general system of guarantees 
under the Bill. Let me ask the riglft 
Gentleman what are the securities under 
the Bill? Suppose there is a default 
on the part. of the tenant. Yon take 
first the purchaser’s insurance money. 
You do not take half of it, but you take 
the whole of it, in-order to make up the 
. default of the tenant, and then, if that be 
not sufficient for the purpose, you come 
on the helding. Do you sell a part of 
the holding, or half of the holding ? Not 
at all. You sell the whole of the holding 
—you sell every acre and every stone 
Mr. Mahony 
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upon it, and you turn the tenant out into 
the world. And then, if after all that 
you have not sufficient, you come, in the 
third place, on the landlord’s guaranteed 
deposit. You have realised to the ut- 
most extent against the tenant, but the 
moment you come to the landlord you 
say, “Oh! we will only ask him 
to pay one half, and we will come 
upon the public for the remaining half.” 
I ask is it fair? Why should not the 
landlord be treated in the same manner 
as the tenant? Why, if you exhaust 
the tenant’s property, should you not 
then exhaust the landlord’s deposit ? 
Moreover, if the half of the landlord’s 
deposit is not sufficient, what do you do? 
You come upon the contingent deposit, 
and you stop thereby the working of the 
schools and the asylums, and other 
public institutions in Ireland. Surely 
that is not a desirable thing todo. I 
claim that we have an unanswerable case 
against this scheme of the Government. 
I heard just now an ejaculation from an 
hon. Member opposite. I take it that 
he is willing that the whole of the land- 
lord’s deposit should be utilised. 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, I have pointed 
out how the landlord is favourably 
treated while the tenant’s funds are ex- 
hausted to the uttermost. I maintain 
that there should be no distinction 
between the two, and that the personal 
interest and realisable assets should all 
be exhausted before you come either on 
the ratepayers of Ireland or on the tax- 
payers of the district. 

(10.45.) Mr. M. J. KENNY: 1 


maintain that this clause is intended 


merely for the relief of the landlords. 
They will not only receive 2? per cent. 

but after 18 years they will be entitled 
to payments of 3 per cent. on the one- 
fifth of the purchase money which has 
heen retained by the Government, and 
in addition to that, one-half of the one- 
fifth so retained cannot, under this 
provision, be used to make up any 
default. Itcan never be exhausted. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that this 
sum will be exhausted pari passw with 
the sum which was originally guaranteed 
by the tenant. I think that is not so. 
The tenant’s guarantee has first to be ex- 
hausted, and when the landlord’s gua- 
rantee comes to be resorted to—if ever 
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it is—then you come upon the local 
rates. The tenant, under this Bill, has 
to provide a series of securities, and 
these have to be exhausted before the 
guarantee of the landlord can be 
touched. I invite the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to this point. If 
his contention is that the landlord’s 
deposit can be ultimately used up in case 
of default, I submit that that is not so ; 
that it can never be fully exhausted, 
and that at the period of 18 years the 
landlord will be entitled to withdraw 
one-half of the one-fifth. In the obser- 
vations which we have heard from the 
Chief Secretary, I can find no reason 
advanced for this departure from the 
policy of the Ashbourne Acts. 

(10.50.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: As- 
suming that the money will be paid by 
the tenant, I do not think that the 
landlord will lose anything. Un the 
contrary, I think he will be a consider- 
able gainer. The landlords in Ireland 
have proved themselves to be exceedingly 
reckless persons in the matter of money. 
They have mortgaged their lands, and 
generally speaking, spent over and above 
their incomes. Suddenly they will be 
given a large sum of money, and surely it 
is an advantage to them to have a certain 
portion of it tied up, and to receive 
3 per cent. upon it for a good number 
of years. As a matter of fact, we are 
acting as a species of trustee for the 
improvident Irish landlords because, no 
doubt, if the landlords had all the money 
down at once it would be recklessly 
squandered. Ido not assume that the 
tenants will always pay. I think it is 
exceedingly probable that in many cases 
the landlords will manage to screw out 
of them a great deal more than the 
holdings are worth, and in the long run 
the tenants will find it exceedingly difii- 
cult to pay, owing toa fall in the value 
of produce, or other matters. Let us 
clearly explain what will be the position 
of the landlords. I will assume that 
the produce has fallen in value. 
If the estate had not been sold to the 
tenant, the landlord would have been 
unable to get in his rent, and therefore 
by the purchase transaction the land- 
lord is toa certain extent indemnified, 
although he has to deposit one-fifth of the 
purchase money with the State. But 
under the proposal of this clause, al- 
though the call upon the guaranteed 
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deposit may be £10, only £7 10s. will 


have to be paid by the landlord, while 
£2 10s. will have to be contributed by 
the locality. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland says that that is placing the 
landlord in the same position as he was 
under the Ashbourne Act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 


80. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then headmits 
that the landlord is in a better position. 
Yet Gentlemen opposite, who represent 
the landlord interest, are perpetually com- 
plaining that they are injured by this 
Bill, and will not be placed in the same 
position as they were under the Ash- 
bourne Act. There is, therefore, a 
difference of opinion between the Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland and his sup- 
porters, which will, no doubt, lead to a 
very interesting Debate. I take the 
liberty to agree with the Chief Secre- 
tary. I say that the landlords are 
benefited by this, and placed in a more 
advantageous position than they were in 
under the Ashbourne Act. I have in 
my hand a pamphlet. You told me, Mr. 
Chairman, when we were discussing a 
previous Amendment, that I was then 
out of order. It, no doubt, occurred to 
you that I should be in order in quoting 
from it on this clause. The point raised 
is, whether the tenants are likely to pay 
or not, and this pamphlet deals with that 
matter. It goes beyond a Return which 
we have had presented to us in this 
House. It gives certain memorials from 
tenants who have purchased their hold- 
ings under the Ashbourne Act, and those 
memorials show the difficulty they have 
in meeting their engagements. ‘This is 
not the case of purchases made from the 
small landlords. They are purchases 
made from men of whom I speak with 
greatest reverence—men belonging to 
the nobility. For instance, the Marquess 
of Waterford obtained £124,000 under 
the Ashbourne Act. What do his tenants 
who purchased from him say? They 
say that the majority of them had no 
voice in arranging the contract ; that 
they were obliged to agree to the land- 
lord’s terms under threat of eviction. 
Again, the Marquess of Bath’s tenants 
as for a reduction, and pray that in the 
Land Bill about to be brought before 
Parliament, some provision may be in- 
serted to reduce the amount of annuities 
they now have to pay. The tenants of 
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“Inasmuch as we, the majority of 365 
Leinster tenants, were induced to purchase our 
holdings under the Ashbourne Acts, are now, 
through no fault of our own, unable to pay 
this year’s instalment or purchase-money with- 
out disposing of the requisites for the working 
of our farms, we strongly protest against the 
confiscation of our property and our expulsion 
from our homes.” 

Memorials to a similar effect have been 
presented by the tenants of George Lane 
Fox, Meredith, and others. Now, what 
do these things show? They show that 
in the opinion of those tenants who 
bought under the Ashbourne Act they 
were forced to pay higher prices than 
the value of the holding, and that 
they are unable to meet the instalments. 
Why should we not have the same alle- 
gations raised in respect of purchases 
which may be made under this Act? 
Remember that this Act will have a far 
wider operation, and that, consequently, 

ter injustice may be committed. I 
think I have shown good cause for sup- 
porting this Amendment, and that the 
Committee will agree with me that the 
landlords’ deposit ought to be exhausted, 
at any rate, before the local rates are 
trenched upon. 


(10.57.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton) : 
I think the Committee should have some 
further explanation and information as to 
the reason for the making this most im- 
portant departure from the policy of the 
Ashbourne Acts. We were told on a 
former occasion that the machinery of 
this Bill was taken from the Ashbourne 
Acts, and that the only difference was 
that there was to be a much larger ex- 
penditure of money. But this is a most 
material alteration. Under the Ash- 
bourne Act the whole of the landlords’ 
deposit was applicable to making up the 
default of the tenant; but by this Act it 
is proposed that the ultimate liability 
shall fall on the ratepayer, and that 
the landlords’ deposit shall only be 
affected to the same extent as the local 
rates. To my mind, that is all moon- 
shine, because I hold that it would be 
perfectly impossible'toenforce the liability 
on the Irish ratepayer, or to take away 
the local resources of an Irish county in 
order to make up that default. In 
my opinion, the ultimate liability 


will be upon the British taxpayer. 

If it was right at the time the Ashbourne 

Act was passed, why is it not right now 

that the landlord’s guaranteed deposit 

should be the fund available for making 
Mr. Labouchere 
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good defaults? I do not understand the 
right hon, Gentleman to say that any 
experience he has gained of the working 
of the Ashbourne Act has led the 
Government to consider that the arrange: 
ment then made was unjust. What I 
want to know is why a change is made 
now? As I have already said, the ulti- 
mate liability of this Bill will be on the 
British taxpayer. But assume that it is 
on the Irish taxpayer. Why is it not 
equally right that the Irish ratepayer 
should have the benefit of the landlord’s 
guaranteed deposit, as it was in previous 
years that the British taxpayer should 
have the benefit of it? Another question 
arises on this Amendment. I have 
always been of opinion that the Bill was 
defective in many particulars, and 
especially in that it did not state clearly 
or, as far as I can discover, at all the 
order in which the different securities 
are to be applied. I cannot anywhere in 
the Bill find the point at which the 
debt is to be released by ejecting the 
tenant, or by selling up his holding, and 
I should like to know whether the 
guaranteed deposit and the guaranteed 
fund are to be made applicable pro ratd, 
or, if one is to be made applicable before 
the other, what the priority is to be. I 
infer from the language of the clause 
that the tenant’s holding must have 
been released before this clause comes 
into operation. The debt cannot be pro- 
nounced tobe irrecoverable until all means 
of recovering it have failed, and, there- 
fore, you must, before this is brought 
into operation, have sold the holding. I 
do not, however, find that in the Bill. 
*(11.5.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mapray, Dublin 
University): I do not know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was in 
the House when my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary explained the reason 
for this change, but I rather fancy he 
could not have been, or he would not 
have asked for a second explanation. 
I will, however, answer his questions. 
There is this very important considera- 
tion to be borne in mind—that, under 
the Ashbourne Acts, there is only a 
single guarantor, the sole guarantee 
being that of the landlord. When 
there is only one guarantor it is evi- 
dent that he must bear the entire re- 
sponsibility. But under the present 
Bill there are two distinct sets of 


guarantors — the landlord and the 
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locality. In those circumstances it 
would be most unfair to throw the 
whole responsibility on the landlord and 
none on his co-guarantor. That is 
simply the explanation of the departure 
from the Ashbourne Acts, the machinery 
of which we have adapted to the altered 
financial arrangements of this Bill. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) asked whether we might not 
just as well at once provide that one- 
tenth should be retained. Assume that 
you retain one-fifth, say £100, and a 
default say of £10 is made ; under the 
Ashbourne Acts the whole of that £10 
must be borne by the sole guarantor. 
Under this Bill £5 would be borne by 
the landlord’s deposit, and £5 by the 
Guarantee Fund. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite seemed to forget 
that there may be subsequent defaults. 
It would take 20 defaults of £10 each 
to eat away the entire deposit, whereas 
after 10 defaults under the Ashbourne 
Acts the entire deposit would be gone. 

Str H. DAVEY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman excuse me? This only 
applies where the debt is irrecoverable, 
and before it is proved to be irrecover- 
able the tenant will be sold up. 

*Mr. MADDEN: That is an entirely 
different question, and is absolutely not 
relevant to the argument I was address- 
ing to the House. I must remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
Act must be read with the Ashbourne 
Acts, and that you cannot resort to the 
guarantee deposit at all unless the Land 
Commissioners declare the debt to be 
irrecoverable; but, whilst under the 
Ashbourne Acts you can resort to the 
deposit for the entire debt, under this 
Bill you can resort for only one-half to 
the deposit. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked me to point out in 
what part of the Bill is to be found the 
order in which the liability shall be 
applied. The lst sub-section of Clause 4 
oe provision for the order of applica- 
ion. 

(11.14.) Mr. SEXTON: The practical 
effect of the change seems to be that 
assuming the prospect of default to be 
the same as under the Ashbourne Act,and 
the chances of payment being the same, 
one-half the landlord’s deposit is saved 
for him at the expense of the local rates. 
There are to be three personal guarantees 
in the case—one afforded by the land- 
lord and 'two--the county percontage 
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and the insurance money—by the tenant. 
You put the county percentage into the 
Guarantee Fund, and if there is any call 
on the Guarantee Fund, you exhaust 
every penny of it. If there is any 
default at any time, you take the right 
to take every penny of the insurance 
money. I repeat the contention I for- 
merly urged, namely, that the personal 
guarantee of the landlord and that of 
the tenant should be treated alike. 
(11.15.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Surely there was one 
obvious fallacy in the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
spoke of there being two guarantors 
and ‘spoke of them being entirely on an 
equal footing ; but he forgot that one of 
those guarantors has given his consent 
by being a party to the bargain, whereas 
the other party, the ratepayer, has had no 
voice or choice in the transaction.» Yet 
the two guarantors are treated as if they 
are equally spontaneous and equally 
voluntary. It would be well if the Go- 
vernment would state precisely in 
what order the Commissioners or the 
Treasury will proceed to realise the 
securities. When will they sell up 
the holding? What will they do 
with the collateral securities? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
plainly—firstly, secondly, and thirdly— 
how they -will proceed to realise one 
security after the other? Under the 
Ashbourne Act, the landlord, so long as 
his guarantee deposit remains in the 
hands of the Commissioners, is to re- 
ceive 3 per cent. interest. Why is the 
landlord to receive 3 per cent., while 
other people receive only 2 per cent., 
and, in a short time, 2} per cent. ? 
(11,18.) Mr. M.J. NY : Underthe 
Bill the tenant’s deposit is to be ex- 
hausted before the landlord’s guarantee 
is touched. I submit with confidence 
that is what the Judges in Ireland will 
hold. If the clause stands as it is, the 
landlord’s guarantee deposit becomes a 
portion of the Guarantee Fund. Clause 
4 of the Bill governs the priority of the 
securities, and everything in that clause 
goes to exclude the landlord’s deposit. 
The landlord’s guarantee deposit is not 
liable pari passu, as the Chief Secretary 
said, with the tenant's deposit, it is only 
liable in the event of the Local Guaran- 
tees, both contingent and cash, being 
absolutely exhausted ; then, there is the 
further injustice that while the land- 
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lord can get a charging order in the 
Courts as against the holding for any 
portion of his one-fifth guarantee which 
becomes exhausted, the Bill does not 
give the localities power to get a charging 
order for their contributions to the 
guarantee. I submit something ought 
to be done to remedy that defect. 

*(11.21.) Mr. MADDEN: The current 
payments will go to the Land Purchase 
Account, and any deficiency will be 
made up out of the Guarantee Fund, 
which is applied as provided in Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 4. By this arrange- 
ment, the Land Purchase Account will 
be made solvent, and subsequently 
into the Guarantee Fund will flow 
all sums in respect of arrears of 
purchase money. Under Clause 7, 
Sub-section 8, provision is made for such 
adjustments being made. No doubt the 
system is a complicated one, but does 
anyone suppose that these guarantees 
could be worked with the simplicity of 
the Ashbourne Act which has only one 
guarantee ? 

(11.24.) Mr. J. MORLEY : I submit 
that the language of the last line of 
Section 1, Clause 4, is obscure— 

“‘ First out of the cash portion of the Fund, 
and out of the Exchequer contribution.’’ 
What is the meaning of that? As I 
understand it it ought to be— 

“First out of the Exchequer contribution to 

the cash portion of the Fund.” 
Then the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman refers us to Sub-section 8 of 
Clause 7. Will he tell us what the 
adjustments are? I deny that anyone 
can gather the facts frora the wording of 
the sub-section. 

*Mr. MADDEN: The arrears are 
carried to the Guarantee Fund. Before 
they come in it may be necessary to 
resort to the cash portion of the Guaran- 
tee Fund, but according as the arrears 
come in they will be made available to 
recoup the Guarantee Fund. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is mystify- 
ing the Committee. I invite the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell the Committee 
plainly in what order the securities are 
going to be realised. What is the 
meaning of all this mystification ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: I am sorry I cannot 
convey my meaning to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I have no doubt it is my 
fault. What I was endeavouring to 
explain is extremely clear. If all annui- 
Mr M. J. Kenny 
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ties are paid up to date, there will be no 
need to resort to anything but the Land 
Purchase Account. If they are not paid 
up to date then resort must be made to 
the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund, 
I have explained the order in which 
that fund is to be resorted to. [ 
cannot say in what order subsequent 
transactions will occur after that. They 
will depend on the order in which 
the receipts in respect of arrears or 
guarantee deposit occur, by which the 
Guarantee Fund is recouped. According 
as the arrears come in they will be avail- 
able for the purpose of the Guarantee 
Fund, and adjustment will take place, 
as provided in Clause 7, Sub-section 8. 
Until the order is made by the Com- 
missioners declaring the debt to be irre- 
coverable, there can be no. receipt for 
the guarantee deposit. How long ma 

be the period between the default and 
the making of the order I cannot say. I 
cannot state the time at which the Com- 
missioners may declare the debt irre- 
coverable. All I can say is that when- 
ever, in consequence of such a statement, 
they capture the guarantee deposit, that 
comes into the Guarantee Fund. When 
arrears are recovered they also come into 
the Guarantee Fund. The Guarantee 
Fund has, to a certain extent, been 
applied to make the system solvent, but 
it will be recouped to the extent of any 
payments made in respect of arrears of 
guarantee deposit. 


(11.32.) Mr. J. MORLEY: We have 
heard several complaints that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Elgin and Nairn 
has not been always perfectly lucid, but 
my hon. Friend is lucidity itself com- 
pared with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman talks about 
the landlords’ guarantee deposit coming 
in. But surely that deposit is retained, 
and therefore cannot come in ? 


*Mr. MADDEN: The right hon, 
Gentleman is under a mistake. I do 
not wish to bandy complaints about 
lucidity, but I must say the right hon. 
Gentleman’s complaint is founded on a 
total misapprehension of the B pe 
The guarantee deposit is retained by the 
Land Commission, but no portion of it 
is paid into the Guarantee Fund until 
the debt has been declared by the Com- 
mission to be irrecoverable 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Arewetounderstand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
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debt is found to be irrecoverable ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : Certainly not a por- 
tion of the Guarantee Fund. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Are we to under- 
stand that the holding will be brought 
into the market before the landlords’ 
guarantee is touched ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: The Land Commis- 
sioners must come to the conclusion 
that the debt is irrecoverable, and they 
cannot come to that conclusion unless 
they have tried to sell the holding. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then we are back 
at this point, that no reason has been 
shown why, when the Guarantee Fund 
is resorted to, at one time or another, 
only one half of the landlords’ guarantee 
deposit should be attached. 

*(11.35.) Mr. KEAY: I think we are 
worse off .instead of being where we 
were in consequence of this explanation, 
if I may call itso. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has inverted the 
pyramid altogether. Excellent lawyer 
as he is, 1am afraid that book-keeping 
is not his strong point. The sole point 
on which he has founded his remarks 
about this complication of accounts, 
this changing and interchanging and 
ladling of amounts from one fund to 
another is based on an absolutely wrong 
conception of the facts. How often has 
the right hon. Gentleman told us in the 
last five minutes that the guarantee 
deposit if required is to be paid into the 
Guarantee Fund and then the Guarantee 
Fund is to be paid into another fund. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will look at 
Sub-section 3, Clause 2, he will see that 
the guarantee deposit, which is the land- 
lords’ fifth, is never paid by any possible 
chance into the Guarantee Fund at all, 
but into the Land Purchase Account. 

(11.36.) Sm H. DAVEY: The fault 
of obscurity is not with the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, but with the 
Bill itself. It is one of the most ob- 
scurely and badly drafted Bills that I 
have ever seen. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has now out away the ground he 
took in giving his first answer. I had 
some glimmer of what was meant when 
the right hon. Gentleman first answered 
my queries, but my notion on that head 
has been entirely removed by what he 
has said since. He has spoken of the 
Guarantee Fund and the landlords’ 
guarantee deposit as being co-guarantors ; 
but now it appears that the deposit is 
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only resorted to after the Guarantee 
Account has been made solvent from the 
Guarantee Fund. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not touched the question 
which is really the essential point of 
the matter. At what point is the 
holding to be sold up? At what stage 
does the guarantee deposit come in? 
I must say the Attorney General for. 
Ireland has not approached an answer 
to our questions, asked more than once. 
He has given us a more or less clear 
account of the adjustments contemplated 
in the Bill, but of these we do not ask. 
There is a guarantee of the deposit, there 
is the guarantee of the Guarantee Fund, 
and the purchased holding is also 
security for the debt. What we want 
to know is where the guarantee deposit 
comes in? At what stage is it brought 
in? It comes in when the debt is irre- 
coverable. The guarantee deposit is 
not applicable until the debt is declared 
irrecoverable, and the Attorney General 
for Ireland has admitted that involves 
that the holding has been sold or that 
there has been an attempt at sale. Now, 
we want to know where that comes in— 
we want to have a clear idea of the 
process between the application to the 
Guarantee Fund, the sale of the holding, 
and the application to the guarantee 
deposit, and not how the accounts in 
this complicated Bill are to be adjusted 
by the Treasury. I must also say, and 
I gave all the attention I could to what 
the right hon. Gentleman said, that I 
am at a loss to know why this change is 
made from the Ashbourne Act. Weare 
told they are co-guarantors, but we are 
also told that the Guarantee Fund is the 
guarantee in the first instance, and the 
guarantee deposit not until afterwards. 
This is not a co-guarantee in any intelli- 
gible sense. The landlords’ deposit is 
made liable because the default may be 
made in the first instalment, and it is 
not an unfair inference that the default 
is made because the purchase-money is 
too high, as may be proved from a fall 
in the price of produce and change in 
the value of land. It is perfectly 
right that the guarantee deposit of 
the landlord should be retaimed on 
that ground, but the Guarantee Fund 
stands on a different footing, it is a mere 
surety. The landlord is not a surety, 
his money goes to recoup the Exchequer 
when default arises from the advance 
having been made at too high a rate. 
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They are not I say co-guarantors in any 
intelligible sense, and the origin of the 
liability in the one case is totally different 
from that in the other. 

(11.43.) Mr. A. O’;CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): The Attorney General for 
Ireland has admitted that the machinery 
of the Bill is somewhat complicated, and 
it has .been suggested that the difficulty 
has arisen from that cause, not from his 
explanation. Now it seems to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman is in error in 
supposing that there is any provision in 
the Bill for the payment into the 
Guarantee Fund of ld. of the guarantee 
deposit. There are a great many 
different accounts arranged for, the Land 
Purchase Account, the Consolidated Fund 
Account, the Guarantee Fund Account, 
the Sinking Fund Account, the Reserve 
Fund Account, and there is the guarantee 
deposit for which a separate account will 
have to be kept. The Attorney General 
stated what is in direct contradiction to 
the Bill when he spoke of the paymént 
of the guarantee deposit into the 
Guarantee Fund. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to Sub-section 8 of 
Clause 7, but when I look at this I find 
that it merely provides that the Treasury 
may cause adjustments to be made 
between the Sinking Fund, inclusive of 
the purchaser’s insurance money, the 
Land Purchase Account, the Guarantee 
Fund, and the Reserve Fund; and may 
cause payments to be made from one 
account or fund to another, and sums 
to be placed to such credit and such 
securities to be sold or bought as may 
appear to them necessary for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Act into effect. 
There is not a single word about the 
guarantee deposit. Now this is a very 
nice piece of financial scratch-cradle, but 
it is perfectly unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary mind, and I doubt very much if 
the thing will work out in practice. 
There is no provision for the appropria- 
tion of the guarantee deposit at any 
particular stage in Sub-section 3 with 
which we are now dealing. The design 
seems to be that when the debt has been 
declared to be irrecoverable, that is to 
say, when every other asset or security 
has been drawn upon—and all have 
precedence of the guarantee deposit— 
then only is the guarantee deposit to be 
drawn upon, and then only to the extent 
of 50 per cent. We. now find that every 
other form of security is to be.exhausted 
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before the landlords’ guarantee deposit 
is to be touched. 

(11.45.) Mr. KNOX: There is, I 
think, what will be admitted to be an 
omission, in there being no mandatory 
provision ordering the Commissioners to 
pay over the guarantee deposit to any 
other account. There ought to be a 
mandatory provision ordering this pay- 
ment to the Guarantee Fund. In Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 2, now under discus- 
sion, it is assumed that these sums will 
be repaid from the guarantee deposit, 
but there is absolutely no provision in 
the Bill for that. 

*Mr. MADDEN : The hon. Gentleman 
will find by Sub-section 3 there is a 
mandatory direction to the Land Com- 
mission that all the moneys in respect 
of arrears, whether paid by the pro- 
prietor of the holding or from the 
guarantee deposit, or from any other 
source, shall be paid into the Guarantee 
Fund. 

Mr. KNOX: I venture to say I do 
not think it is likely that there will be 
any payments from the guarantee de- 
posit. In Sub-section 3 it is clear that 
it was the intention of the draftsman 
that the guarantee deposit should go to 
the Land Purchase Account; but though 
it is assumed that in certain cases it 
may go to the Land Purchase Account 
there is no provision in the Bill ordering 
the Commission, at any fixed period, to 
pay over this money: to any particular 
fund. I venture to think some further 
provision is necessary, and it may 
perhaps be introduced later, dealing with 
this point in explicit terms. But after 
all, the immediate question under dis- 
cussion is one of principle, uot of draft- 
ing. We are discussing a provision in 
this Bill which is an absolute innovation 
on the provisions in the Ashbourne Act. 
The Attorney General for Ireland and the 
Chief Secretary have both assumed 
that under the Ashbourne Act the risk 
is borne wholly by the landlord, but 
that I entirely deny. I say under the 
Ashbourne Act the risk is borne rather 
more by the tenant than by the landlord ; 
there is the risk of his interest in the 
holding, which the Attorney General 
for Ireland has declared in this House is 
in many instances equal to the landlord’s 
interest in the holding. The first charge 
in default of instalment is the tenant's 
interest in the holding, whereas the 
landlord’s guarantee deposit is only a 
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fifth of. the value, so the liability is not 
I say fairly distributed, the tenant bear- 
ing rather more than his proper share of 
the risk. But the proposal of the 
Government does not mean an equal 
risk, even if that equality is just, because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle has pointed out, the 
positions of the two parties are entirely 
different. The Local Authority is not 
consulted as to the arrangement, and 
has no voice in the matter. The land- 
lord gets the money from the sale, the 
Local Authority gets no behefit whatever. 
There is no equality of risk as the Bill 
is drawn. The Chief Secretary assumed 
that half the guarantee deposit might 
be taken in certain cases, and that there- 
fore half the risk is borne by the land- 
lord, but that is not so. The landlord’s 
guarantee deposit remains for only 18 
years, the risk of the Local Authority 
remains throughout the whole term of 
the purchase annuity—and is therefore 
three times as large as the risk borne by 
the landlord. The Attorney General 
for Ireland spoke of the tenant com- 
mitting default on 20 occasions in which 
case he assumed the whole of the deposit 
would go, but as a matter of fact, this is 
almost an impossibility. Before the 
tenant could have committed 20 defaults 
the landlord would have gone off 
with his money, and his liability 
would have ceased. The Bill provides 
that you may take the whole of the 
tenant’s interest and the whole of the 
tenant’s insurance deposit, and yet after 
that you can only take half the landlord’s 
guarantee deposit. There is no equality 
between the risk of the landlord, the 
tenant, and the locality. 

(11.55.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I 
really think that before the Division is 
taken the Attorney General for Ireland 
ought to answer clearly the question 
that has been repeatedly put to him— 
namely, at what point in the proceedings 
the tenant’s holding is to be sold. Ican 
only suppose that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered because he does 
not know. The Bill, I maintain, is un- 
intelligible, that is the opinion I ex- 
pressed many weeks ago, and it is now 
confirmed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockton. 

(11.56.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot 
suppose the Government are going to 
force on a Division without a clear ex- 
planation of the questions we have put 
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For my part, I cannot consent to the 
judgment of the Committee being taken 
before full and adequate information has 
been given on the point which has been 
raised again and again. At what point 
is it that the landlords’ guarantee deposit 
is going to be appropriated? Is the 
first process the attempt to realise by the 
sale of the holding, or at what point is 
this step to be taken ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: It will be the duty 
of the Land Commissioners at onee to 
realise. The Commissioners, of eourse 
cannot declare that the debt is irrecover- 
able until an attempt has been made to 
sell. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Then it appears that, 
first of all, the Commissioners will pro- 
ceed to realise what may be called the 
tenants’ deposit before even half of the 
landlords’ deposit is touched? The right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of co- 
guarantors, but the ratepayers have 
never been consulted 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 69.) 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND):BILL.—(No. 66.) 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That Mr. Tollemache be 
added to the Select Committee on Public 
Petitions.—(Sir Charles Foster.) 


MOTION. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SITTINGS 
AT NINE O’CLOCK). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Sitting of the House at Nine 
o'clock be held subject to the provisions of 
Standing Order No, 1 which relate to tho 
Interruption of Business and the Adjournment 
of the House; that the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of the House; that Standing 
Order No. 8 be repealed.” —(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 


(12.7.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 





Treasury whether the Government in~ 
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tend to avail themselves of the hour 
from 12 to 1 o'clock for the purpose of 
their own privileged business, such as 
Report of Supply, Committee of Ways 
and Means, and Money Bills? If so, 
the effect of this Resolution will be, not 
to enable Members to go home earlier, 
but merely to take an hour from private 
Members and give it to the Government. 
Under the circumstances, I think we 
ought not to make the change in this 
form, and unless the Government pledge 
themselves not to put down their 
privileged business after midnight on 
Tuesdays and Fridays our position will 
be that whilst we have lost an hour the 
Government will have gained it. I 
would suggest that we should pass the 
Resolution in this form—‘‘on Tuesday 
and Friday at 12 o’clock all disputed 
business shall cease.” 

*(12.10.) Sm R. FOWLER (London) : 
Of course, I should be wanting in Party 
allegiance if I exercised the privilege 
which every Member of this House 
possesses of objecting to this Motion. 
At the same time, I must say I very 
much regret that my right hon. Friend 
has brought it forward. If carried, it 
will only leave three hours for the 
consideration of Motions on Tuesday 
and Friday nights, which in cases 
such as that of the Opium Resolution of 
last Friday week will be quite inade- 
quate. Inthe Opium Debate an hour 
and a half, or rather more, were taken 
up by the Mover and Secender. 
Another half hour was very properly 
taken up by the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House, so that 
if we had had only three hours not 
much more than half an hour would 
have been left to Private Members, and 
as it was there were some we should 
like to have heard. My right hon. Friend 
who represents the Party opposite on 
Indian questions (Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Sir Guyer Hunter), whose 
knowledge of the subject in some re- 
spects is unrivalled, neither of them ad- 
dressed the House. As I had an Amend- 
ment to which allusion has been made 
this evening I should have been glad 
of a few minutes. Four hours is 
quite a short enough time for the dis- 
cussion of such a Motion. An hon, 
Member opposite has a Motion on 
the Paper for to-morrow attacking the 
English Church. I do not think an 
Dr. Clark 
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important question of this kind can be 
satisfactorily debated in three hours. | 
very much regret that the House hag 
not had an opportunity of taking a 
Division on this question. No doubt on 
a great many questions we give way to 
the Government, and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to their leaders, but this is a 
question upon which every Member of 
the House is equally able to form a 
judgment. Some Members say that the 
House of Commons has degenerated. [ 
do not express any opinion as to whether 
it has degentérated morally or intel- 
lectually, but I do say that this Motion 
shows that the House has degenerated 
physically. Go back 10 years. We 
thought ourselves fortunate in those 
days if the House adjourned at 3 
o'clock in the morning on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and at 2 o’clock on Tues- 
days and Fridays. But now we find 
young Members of the House doing all 
they can to shorten the Sittings. I 
regret that this Motion has been brought 
forward, but [ should be wanting in 
Party allegiance if I opposed it. I can 
only offer an humble protest against it. 
*(12.15.) Sem G. TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) : The hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down, and whom we 
all like to hear, more especially when he 
is not dealing with a Party question, has 
spoken with strong feeling on this matter, 
but I am not sure that he has proved 
the main part of his case. There 
are many of us who think that 13 hours 
of work, with a break of two hours, 
is too much, and that is the amount of 
work to those who have begun the day 
by sitting on a Committee. There are 
others who think very strongly that the 
Debates gain very much by compression. 
It may be the case that when a new 
subject is being brought forward a long 
speech is required, but I am satisfied— 
and many hon. Members will agree with 
me-—-thatin the discussion of an abstract 
Motion, on which no hon. Members have 
an interest in delaying business in order 
to keep out of the way some particular 
result which they dread, the Debate is 
all the, better if the speeches are of a 
moderate length. For my own part, I 
should never wish to make a speech of 
more than 20 minutes’ duration on an 
abstract Motion, however much I might 
be interested in it; and if you give 
40 minutes to the Mover that would 
enable eight speeches to be made within 
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the three hours. I must say that 


under the present Standing Order the’ 


hour between 12 o'clock and 1 is very 


dreary. I am informed by hon. Members | 


that so little were they aware of the 
nature of this Standing Order that on 
the first night after a Morning Sitting, 
when they found that the House did not 
adjourn at 12 o'clock, they were un- 
pleasantly surprised. These considera- 
tions, however, do not take away from 
the weight of the remarks of the hon. 


Member for Caithness. It appears to | 


me, if I may say so without disrespect, 
that in the proposed arrangement per- 
sonal advantage is more on the side of 
the Government than on the side of the 
Opposition for private Members, and 
especially private Members who are 
supporting the Opposition, may go away 
very freely on nights when abstract 
Motions are on, but, if once the Honse 
is formed, and the Debate set going, the 
Members of the Government and their 
warm supporters are not able to do this. 
The personal advantage to the Govern- 
ment is very great, and I do not think 
they should insist on any political or 
Parliamentary advantage in addition. 
The Government at present cannot use 
Tuesdays and Fridays after a Morning 
Sitting for the purpose of advancing 
Money Bills or Reports of Supply; so 
that if the Government are willing to 
give an assurance that they will 
not—except in most extreme cases— 
use this hour for the purpose of Supply, 
and so keep the House up for Govern- 
ment Business, when we have consented 
to renounce an hour of private Members’ 
time, then I almost hope the Resolution 
may pass. I would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should consider 
whether it is not better to make the 
Order a Sessional Order, instead of a 
Standing Order. If that is done, I feel 
certain that when the proposal has been 
adopted the House, and especially the 
hard - working Members of the House, 
will regard it with very great favour. 
For my own port, I should be quite as 
glad to have it a Sessional as a Standing 


Order. 


(12.20.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notting- 
ham, Rushcliffe): I entirely agree with 
the right hon. Baronet as to lengthy 
speeches in the abstract, but I also must 
express some sympathy with some re- 


-marks that fell from the hon. Baronet 


the Member for the City of London (Sir 
VOL. CCCLIL. [rump  sxnizs.] 
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R. Fowler). If I mistake not, when we 
first adopted the 12 o’clock Rule, the 
hon. Baronet expressed a doubt as to its 
consequences. I entirely agreed with 
him in certain respects with regard to 
that Rule. I am satisfied, having con- 
sidered the matter carefully, that in cer- 
tain directions if we make this change 
in haste, consequences will flow from it, 
especially in matters in which the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury is interested, which 
are not at present anticipated. I hope 
we shall have an assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the cogent 
remarks that fell from the hon. Member 
for Caithness, and that he will consent to 
make this a Sessional Order until we see 
how it affects the Business of the House. 
If the last few words of the Motion are 
omitted, it will carry out the suggestion 
as to a Sessional Order. 


(12.23.) Ms. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 1 agree 
with the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness as to Government Business ; but 
the striking out of “one” and the 
insertion of “twelve” in the Standing 
Order would have the necessary effect. 
The House would then necessarily have 
to adjourn at 12 o'clock, and uncon- 
tentious business that many hon. Mem- 
bers are interested in would have 
an opportunity of being brought 
forward ; whereas, under the pro- 

of the Leader of the Honse, 
Bills on which no Division is taken 
would have an opportunity of being 
further forwarded. Therefore, 1 think 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is the better of the two. I feel 
sure, from the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has met the views of 
the House, that he will be prepared to 
give an undertaking, which I quite be- 
lieve he intended when he made his 
proposal, that these evenings shall 
remain as they are at present in the 
hands of private Members. I do not 
unders that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes that the Government 
should derive any advantage from this 
proposal. I take it that his Motion is 
simply to enable Members, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, to go home earlier than 
1 o'clock in the morning. Iam glad to 
find the House so unanimous on this 
subject. We are not all so enamoured 
of long hours as my right hon. Friend 





[opposite. We do not all look back to 
2P 
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ancient days as being the greatest plea- 
sure of our lives. 

(12.25.) Mx. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.): I thimk the proposal of the hon. 
Member for the Bridgeten Division of 
Glasgow might well be accepted by the 
House. I confess I feel surprised at 
what has fallen from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the City of London. 
We are all interested in the speeches of 
the hon. Baronet in the early hours of 
the morning. I can say for myself he 
has always seemed to me an honest 
watch dog. We know very well that 
this Resolution imposes a severe dis- 
ability on hon. Members opposite. They 
cannot talk in Government time; 
therefore, it is only natural that 
they should desire to talk in private 
Members’ time. But 1 would point 
out to them that, after all, the time 
will come when they will again be in 
Opposition—and will come very soon. 
They will then be able to carry out the 
famous rule, which almost amounted to 
a Standing Order with my late lamented 
Friend (Mr. Biggar) —“ Never talk except 
in Government time.” Apart from 
these considerations, I give my abselute 
support to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

#(12.26.) Tas FIRST LORD or raz 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Sanru, Strand, 
Westminster): One would suppose, 
listening to hon. Members opposite, 
that this is a deep design on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to deprive 
them of some of the ancient privileges to 
which they are entitled. I would re- 
mind them, however, that it was only 
in response to what might be called a 
conspiracy on the part of hon. Members 
opposite that I undertooktomake this pro 
posal, at the same time explaining that 
it was for the House itself tosay whether 
it should be adopted. We have no 
desire to obtaim more time for the trans- 
action of Government busimess, but we 
cannot consent to deprive oursebves of 
the power in the event of an e 
of using the existing conditions to put 
forward Government business, which 
must be transacted sooner or later. 
There are, sometimes, occasions when 
exempted business is of such an urgent 
character that it is absolutely necessary 
that we should ask the House toconsider 
it, evem after 12 or 1 o'clock. Itis 
suggested that this should be a Sessional 
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that suggestion, so that the House can 


see whether the change that is now 


‘desired is one which is for the con- 


venience of Members. I cannot consent 
to the cha the hon. 
Member for Caithness, but I consent to 
the Order being a Sessional one, aud we 
shall never ask for Report of Supply to 
be put down on Tuesday or Thursday, 
after a Morning Sitting, utless it is 
absolutely n in the public 
interest. I would remind hon. Gentle- 
men that this will give us no priority 
after 12 o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The Orders of the Day will have to be 
gone through before any Government 
business can be taken, therefore, hon. 
Members will see that they will have the 
great advantage of being able to take 
Motions and stages of Bills, 
and of fixing the stages of Bills for other 
days, which at present it is impossible to 
do on Tuesdays and Fridays. I think it 
is greatly to the ad of the con- 
duct of the Business of the House that 
Bills down on the Paper and undisposed 
of should be fixed for a future occasion, 
whereas at present you, Mr. 

have to leave the Chair on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at 1 o'clock without going 
through the Orders of the Day. I think 
it would be to the convenience of the 
House to accept this Motion, but ifthere 
is an indisposition te do so I shall be 
perfectly prepared to abandon it. 

Mr. J.E. ELLIS: I move that the 
last line but one, which says, “That 
the said Resolution be a Standing 
Order of the House,” be omitted. 

*Ma. SPEAKER: I will put the first 
part of the Motion. 

Question, 

“That the Sitting of the House at Nine 
e’cleck be held subject to the provisions of 
Standing Order No, I. which relate to the 
a of Business and the Adjournment 
of the House,” 


—put, and agreed to. 


*Mn. W. H. SMITH : It is not necessary 
to alter the last line but one, so as to 
substitute “Sessional Order ” for ‘‘ Stand- 
ing Order.” The line need not he pub. 


Question, “ That Standing Order No. 
VIII. be suspended for the remainder of 
the Session,” put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 





Order. I am perfectly willing to accept: 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st April, 1891. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, &c., SITES 
BILL [u.1.].—(No. 3.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 
94.) 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS ACTS 
» AMENDMENT BILL,—(No. 53.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with a further Amendment: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee, to be received 
on Monday next ; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 95.) 


PUBLIC BODIES (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL.—(No. 86.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
**Taz SECRETARY 10 raz BOARD or 
TRADE (Lord Batrour or BuruercH): 
My Lords, the Bill which I have the 
honour to present to the House and to 
ask your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading to is a very short Bill for the 
purpose of amending in two points the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1887. That 
Act, as your Lordships are aware, im- 
poses penalties for the fraudulent or im- 
proper use of trade marks and trade 
descriptions, and amongst other things 
gives power for the detention and con- 
fiscation of goods which are falsely and 
improperly marked. The Act was made 
the subject of inquiry by a Committee 
of the House of Commons last year, 
and they reported that its operation 
had been generally most beneficial to the 
trade of the country, and that the im- 
portation of fraudulently marked goods 
had been materially diminished. Several 
proposals for the amendment of the Act, 
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some in the contrary direction, were put 
before the Committee, and were almost 
in every case rejected by the Committee 
which, with practical unanimity, advo- 
cated the amendment of the Act in re- 
gard to two points only. Two defects 
were pointed out. In the first place, 
there are a certain number of articles 
of a perishable or consumable kind which 
cannot by their nature be the subject of 
trade marks, and there is, therefore, a 
difficulty in getting sufficient evidence 
to warrant the Customs authorities, in 
whose hands the enforcement of the Act 
is placed, in taking action with regard 
to them. There are also cases which 
do not affect individual trade marks, but 
which are cases rather of adulteration or 
fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
quality of the goods as being different 
to what it really is. In the second place, 
there are cases which do not so much 
affect individual interests, but rather the 
general interest of the community, or a 
considerable section of the community, 
or a large section of trade, and, there- 
fore, it is unfair and improper that the 
onus of prosecuting should be placed 
upon individuals. The object of this Bill 
is to remedy those two defects. It has 
only two clauses, the first of which pro- 
vides that the Customs’ entry shall be 
held as sufficient evidence to prove the 
fraudulence of th trade mark or the 
trade description. The other clause 
enacts that regulations may be made pro- 
viding that in cases which appear to the 
Board of Trade to affect the general in- 
terests of the country, or of a section of 
the community, or of a trade, prosecu- 
tions for offences under the Act may be 
undertaken by the Board of Trade. Of 
course, that is a power which must be 
exercised with great care and under 
definite conditions and regulations. The 
same clause provides a power to the 
Board of Trade, with the concurrence of 
the Lord Chancellor, to make regulations 
for putting in force this part of the Act. 
I may mention to your Lordships that 
this Bill has passed absolutely unopposed, 
and without any alteration whatever, 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and I think, therefore, I may appeal to 
our Lordships with confidence. to give . 
it a Second Reading. 

Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee ofthe Whole ' 





Some to make it more stringent, and 
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House on Friday next. 
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ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 83.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ELECTORAL DISABILITIES REMOVAL 
BILL.—(No. 85.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. [u.1.]—(No. 48.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


CHARITIES (RECUVERY) BILL.—(No. 84.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I have to ask 
your Lordships to give a Second Reading 
to this Bill which has come from the 
other House, and which I believe has 
the support of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack as it had the sup- 
port of the Government in the other 
House. The object of the Bill is this: 
It frequently happens that small sums 
are due to charities which remain unre- 
covered because the trustees of the 
charities have no funds for the purpose 
of, and are, of course, unwilling to incur 
expenditure in, enforcing payment of 
them. The only means now of recover- 
ing payment is by proceeding at the 
instance,of the Attorney General, which 
is a cumbrous and expensive process. 
This Bill proposes that the Charity Com- 
missioners themselves may, with the 
sanction of the Attorney General, by a 
simpler method, take proceedings for 
the recovery of these sums in any case 
where the gross annual income of the 
charity does not, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, exceed £20 a year. The 
only other clause (except one providing 
for practice and procedure) provides for 
making Reports of the Charity Commis- 
sioners primd facie evidence, leaving it 
open, of course, to any person to shew 
that they are not in accordance with 
facts. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed t'a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 96.) 
LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 97.) 


Brougbt from the Commons ; read 1* and to 
be printed. 


COMPLAINANTS’ FEES IN SUMMARY 
JURISDICTION CASES. 
OBSERVATIONS, 

*Tue Duke or Sr. ALBANS: My. 
Lords, I wish to call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the ques- 
tion of the payment of fees by complain- 
ants insummary jurisdiction cases; and 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they will introduce a Bill autho- 
rising the Justices, in their discretion, to 
make an order remitting such fees ag 
cannot be dealt with under the 14th 
and 15th Vict. chap. 55, sec. 12, or 
under the 8th section of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879. I would point 
out that thongh in Summary Juris- 
diction cases when the costs are paid 
by the defendant the complainant 
receives the fees paid and payable, 
yet in many cases where the defend- 
ant goes to prison the complainant 
is fined to that amount. It is true that 
under the 14 and 15 Vict., chap. 55, 
section 12, the Magistrates have power 
to remit fees for poverty or other reason- 
able cause; but in most counties it is 
understood that the reasonable cause is 
to be either poverty or some cause 
ejusdem generis. In Notts and Norfolk 
the Magistrates are advised that this Act 
would not legally allow them to remit 
the fees in the event of the defendant 
going to prison in cases of trespass, 
assault, poaching, or of a colliery owner 
convicting miners of infraction of rules. I 
understand that this has also been con- 
sidered to be the meaning of the Act in 
several of the northern counties, but I am. 
told that in Huntingdonshire the words 
“reasonable cause” are understood to- 
cover a variety of circumstances. If that 
is also the legal meaning of the Act, 
further legislation is unnecessary; but 
one does not require to be a lawyer to 
recognise that those various readings in 
different counties cannot all be correct, 
and they seem to show that the law on 
the subject is somewhat vague. It is 
desirable there should be uniformity of: 
procedure among Magistrates in the 
different counties, and therefore I trust 
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I am not presumptuous in asking the| reference to the minor offences which 
Lord Chancellor to give an opinion | are tryable by Justices at Petty Sessions 
) as to the right interpretation of the Act | has left us very much in the position in, 
to as regards the words “ reasonable cause,” | which all offences against the law used 
which are no doubt vague. I confess it| to be ; but with respect to felonies and 
seems to me, if the istrates had:| serious offences this has long since passed 
Y power under 14 & 15 Vict. to remit away. That is to say, the public obtained 
costs the provision in the 8th section | justice at their own expense. With 
of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, which | regard to the minor offences which come 
t enacts that in the case of a fine not | before the Courts of summary |jurisdic- 
i exceeding 5s., an order shall not be made | tion the position is still the same, and it» 
;. §  forpayment of any costs by the com- | would be a very wide question of policy 
Be plainant unless the Court thinks fit| indeed to say whether that should be . 
eos to expressly order otherwise, appears | altered. Personally I am disposed to 
nt  § ‘0 have been unnecessary. I have | think it is somewhat illogical that any- 
a seen a circular which has been sent | one should be put to any expense for the 
a round from the Home Office calling | performance of a public duty. That is 
“a attention especially to the payment of | only my private and pious opinion upon 
h these fees, and pointing out how/| the subject, and I cannot, of course, 
ai very disproportionate in many cases| expect that everybody will take that 
the amounts appear of fines levied| view. Speaking generally—I will come 
“i in regard to the questions involved.|to the specific question asked, in a 
9 1 cannot help reminding your Lordships | moment—-the position is this: The noble 
ri that in these cases of summary jurisdic-| Duke, I think, confuses two quite 
2 tion the procedure presses very hardly | separate things, costs or fees and ex- 
. upon poor persons. They have often,in| penses. To some extent, no doubt, fees 
1. the first place, great difficulty in collect-| are expenses of administration. If the 
oe ing the half-crown which is necessary | arrangement made were carried out with 
: o for the summons; then they have| regard to these fees, they would go to 
5 perhaps to spend a day or the best part | the Chancellor of the Exchequer instead 
tl of one in getting the summons, and a] of being paid to the Magistrates’ clerk. 
‘ second day when it is ‘heard before the} As the noble Duke is aware, some time 
% Magistrates. On that ground it seems | ago the system by which fees went to 
3 to me that the matter is worthy of con- | the officers engaged in the administra- 
nf sideration. To illustrate my meaning I | tion of justice was altered, and the fees 
k would quote two cases which lately came | go to the Exchequer. So much for the 
ri before the Magistrates, in both of which | fees. 
t the defendant was convicted. One was| *T'ue Duke or Sr. ALBANS: They go 
"i a case of stealing two penny loaves. In | to the county now. 
‘ that case all the fees were paid by the} Tas LORD CHANCELLOR: They did, 
* Local Authority, and being a felony, the|as a matter of fact, go to the county, 
I complainant’s witnesses also, The other | but they go now to the Exchequer. The 
was a case of grievous assault, and, the} Acts of Parliament on the subject are 
defendant going to prison, the com-|two. By the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
plainant had to pay the costs. That is| of 1879, which I do not understand the 
ts to say, the defendant was sent to gaol | noble Duke to say has been the subject 
vi and the complainant was punished, to| of doubt, the very question raised 
t the extent of a heavy fpayment. I do| appears to be determined by the language 
' not know whether this is the law, it is| of the Statute itself, which says that— 
¢ certainly not justice, and I have ventured “Where a fine adjudged a ed a conviction 
a therefore to ask the question which | by a Court of summary j ction to be paid 
stands in my name. does not exceed 5s. 
‘ Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My | then, so far as the Court does not think 
: Lords, I have some difficulty in fully | fit expressly to authorise it, 
. explaining this matter without going into |“ An order shall not be made for payment by 
f- it at greater length than the noble e | the defendant to the informant of any costs; ” 
. probably desires, but I am afraid I must | but it goes on to provide that— 
+ do so in order to make my answer in-| «The Court shall, as far as they think fit to 
telligible. The policy of the law with ome, order, otherwise direct all fees pay- 
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able or paid by the informant to be remitted or 


repaid to him, and the Court may also order 
the fine or any part thereof to be paid to the 
informant in or towards the payment of his 
costs.”” 


I confess it seems to me impossible to 
make the construction applicable to that 
section clearer by any words of mine. 
I think it means exactly what it says. 
The answer to the question which the 
noble Duke has put upon the Paper 
seems to me to be this. He suggests 
that some learned persons haye ex- 
pressed their view that the Magis- 
‘trates ought not to remit the ex- 
penses or fees paid by informants 
unless there is a special reason for it, 
It seems to me the Act of Parliament 
says exactly the reverse, and that they 
shall receive the penalty unless an 
express order to the contrary is made in 
the matter. So far the Legislation seems 
to be clear. But with reference to the 
earlier Act, there you are dealing with a 
different ‘subject ‘matter, and upon that 
I think the question does not admit of 
s0 easy @ solution, because there you 
have general words in addition to the 
enumerated classes of things. That is 
supposed to limit a great deal the opera- 
tion of the general words expressing 
what the noble Duke has.rightly, I think, 
described as the principle of ejusdem 
generis. Although I do not deny as a 
matter of reasoning that the question is 
not so easily solved, and I will state why 
in a moment, practieally the question 
does not seem to me to be of much im- 
portance, except that the Magistrates, it 
is said, take different views of it. I do 
not think so for this reason ; that the 
only case which the noble Duke has given 
as an illustration of the necessity for a 
revision of the law, is one which is 
expressly provided for by the Act. Asa 
matter of reasoning and language, I 
entirely agree with what the noble Duke 
has said ; but I should have been glad 
had a concrete case been cited, for when 
he illustrates his statement of the 
necessity for new legislation on the sub- 
ject, I can only repeat that the very 
example which he gives of the difficulty 
rsons have in collecting the money to 
enable them to pay the fees for taking 
out summonses and so on, and not being 
in a position to take the required steps 
satisfactorily, is the specific thing which 
is provided for by the Act. I confess, before 
being called upon to express an opinion 
Lord Halsbury 
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upon rg" ine conehenetinn of the 
language, should have been glad if the 
noble e had given us : concrete 
illustration of what he calls “the other 
reasonable cause,” in addition to pove 

which would induce Magistrates to inter- 
fere. It would, I think, have been 
more convenient to give a case which 
would have shown whether or not those 
words would include it. I do not deny 
the usefulness of prescribing a course 
which would enable Magistrates to take 
a uniform view ; but may I be permitted 
to observe that it would be much more 
convenient if we were to raise that 
question in a Court of Law, so that it 
might be properly decided. If it should 
be decided that there can be no reason- 
able cause but poverty that is one thing, 
but it may involve a question of policy 
whether it is desirable that anything but 
poverty should excuse an informant from 
the necessity of paying the required fees. 
It is desirable, therefore, that they 
should have that subject under their 
consideration. Supposing it should be 
decided that it is only poverty that can 
be regarded, that is one view, and that 
would induce uniformity of practice 
among the Magistrates. I said I would 
in frankness deal with the noble Duke’s 
difficulty, and I agree the question is 
not free from doubt, but I do not wish 
to commit myself in any way in case the 
question should come before me in my 
judicial capacity. What is the genus, 
of which there is one example given? 
I.confess I feel a difficulty upon those 
words “poverty or other reasonable 
cause.” Of course if those words are 
intended to be disjunctive, and any 
other cause may be deemed reasonable 
by the Magistrates, the difficulty is 
solved: if it means any other cause 
ejusdem generis with poverty I confess 
Iam at the present moment absolutely 
hopeless of being able to give a true 
solution of it, because I am unaware 
what the causes ejusdem generis with 
poverty are. If itis poverty, that is one 
thing, but the Statute seems to consider 
there is another thing, and I cannot say 
that I am able to cut down the one by 
the other. Certainly, as far as my own 
opinion goes, it seems to me the true 
construction of the Statute is that poverty 
shall be one cause undoubtedly, and it is 
left to the discretion of the Magistrates 
to say what to their mind is beyond that , 
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a reasonable cause for taking the course 
scribed. I have only further to say 
that I give that answer to the noble 
Duke with the full reservation to myself 
of the right, after hearing argument, of 

deciding exactly the other way. 
House ape’ at Six o’clock, to 


ursday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 21st April, 1891. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(by Order.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

*Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): In rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time on this day six months, I very 
much regret the necessity which com- 
pels me to take this course; but it 
arises simply from the fact that we have 
not been able to secure a satisfactory 
arrangement with the company. The 
company seeks powers (page 2 of the 
Bill) to divert a public road to Newry, 
to abolish a level crossing, and to acquire 
additional lands at Enniskillen in the 
county of Fermanagh, for the purpose 
of their undertaking. They say the 
powers they ask are for public and 
local convenience. That is the osten- 
sible reason for which they promote 
the Bill, and if this were an honest 
effort to meet the requirements of 
the ‘public, no one would be more 
willing than myself to assist them. But, 
in my opinion, their object is not to 
meet the local and public convenience, 
bat to provide the minimum of con- 
venience to the maximum of dividend. 
My charge against them is that they are 
adopting a cheese-paring policy, that 
their line and stations are untidy and 
insanitary, that their accommodation for 
third class passengers is inadequate and 
discreditable, and that their train service 
is insufficient for local purposes. 
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Sm E. WATKIN (Hythe): I rise to 


order. I wish to know if itis com- 


petent for the hon. Member to discuss 
the whole works and policy of this 
company upon a Motion for the rejection 
of a Bill which relates only to certain 
particulars and which is to be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
the hon. Member, although he is entering 
into a wide field, is altogether irregu- 
lar. The Bill is down for Second 


Reading. 

-*Mr. JORDAN: 1 was about to point 
out that this company have provided 
neither sufficient lavatory nor urinal ac- 
commodation for their passengers. In most 
cases their. third-class carriages are not 
only old, but badly constructed and filthy, 
and they provide compartments with 8. 
or 10 rows of seats, instead of two, as you. 
have in England, with draughts which, 
especially in winter, are insufferable. 
Then, again, there is an insufficient 
arrangement for smoking and non- 
smoking compartments, to gu into a 
non-smoking compartment is no protec- 
tion against smokers, and the car- 
riages are not upholstered as they are in 
England. I fail to see why a rich com- 
pany paying 5 or 6 per cent. should 
not adapt their usages to those of Eng- 
land. I know it may be said that the 
company propose to alter this, but it is 
only a bare effort, and the seats 
upholstered as a trial were never 80 
intended, and when upholstered will 
be too narrow and _ perpendicular. 
Then, again, there is very inadequate 
provision for the company’s workmen,and 
they are allowed to enter the ordinary 
carriages in the dirtiest weather in their 
ordinary working clothes. [A laugh] 
I quite understand that. The aristocracy 
know nothing about third class travelling, 
but in Ireland we are not overburdened 
with wealth, and we desire to make that 
which we have go as far as we can. For 
my own part, I would rather travel third 
class and be independent, than travel 
first on other people’s money ; but I do 
not object to workmen as such, but 
coming and going to their work, and in 
their working dress, they should have 
separate compartments. The train ser- 
vice by this company is most defec- 
tive. No train arrives at Enniskillen 
from Dublin, Greenore, Dundalk, Bel- 
fast, and intermediate stations earlier 
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than half-past 11 o’clock in the morning, 
and there is no train to those places from 
Enniskillen later than 4.25. Yet the 
company say that they are anxious to 
secure the convenience of the public. 
There can be no wonder that the trade 
and commerce of the district do not 
flourish when so little provision is made 
for it. Enniskillen has a population 
of 5,000 or 6,000, two weekly mar- 
kets, a monthly fair, two Courts of 
Assizes, County Court sittings, and a 
sitting of the Land Commission 
every year. The Courts sit from 10 
o'clock in the morning until 5 or 6 in 
the evening, and Judges demand the 
attendance of suitors, witnesses, and 
solicitors long before the arrival of the 
first train, detaining them until long 
after the departure of the last. The re- 
sult is, that all of them have to drive 
into the town, or to remain until the 
following morning. Then, again, there 
is a flourishing school. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Member is now going 
into too much detail. He is certainly 
exceeding the usual limits in giving 
reasons for moving the rejection of the 
Bill, and in opposing the powers asked 
for by this Railway Company. 

“Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
wish to inform the hon. Member that 
the Ardee branch of the Bill has been 
withdrawn. 

*Mr. JORDAN: As I was about to 
remark, at Enniskillen we have a large 
school. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that it 
is irregular to enter into these minute 
details. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): By 
Clause 70 of their Bill the company ask 
for power to raise £120,000 additional 
capital, and also to borrow on mortgage, 
and I would humbly submit that in re- 
gard to these large powers it is legiti- 
mate to refer to their policy in the past. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The points raised 
by the hon. Member are details unsnit- 
able to be urged in opposition to this 
Bill, and the particular objections he was 
making when I interposed were rather 
for the consideration of the Railway Com- 
missioners. 

*Mr. JORDAN : As the company asks 
for large and extended powers on the 
ground that they are anxious to make 

Mr. Jordan 
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provision for the public convenience, I 
thought the manner in which they have 
provided for the public convenience in 
the past was a legitimate question to 
raise. Deputations from this part of 
the country have waited upon the 
Directors to endeavour to secure the 
reforms I have indicated, but I am afraid 
that their representations have been re- 
ceived with very scant courtesy. We 
have asked for the 7.15 train to be con- 
tinued from Enniskillen to Clones 
in the evening. They now stop at 
Enniskillen, and we ask that they should 
go on 26 miles further to Clones, and for 
a train to leave Clones so as to arrive at 
Enniskillen between 9 and 10 in the 
morning, to suit pupils to the various 
schools and all others having business 
there. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is directly violating the 
ruling I have given, and is pursuing 
exactly the same line of argument. 

*Mr. JORDAN: I have no desire to 
trespass upon the patience of the House 
or to prevent this company from getting 
their Bill. My only hope was that 
before the House consents to entrust 
them with such large and extended 
powers as the powers of borrowing 
money on mortgage and of raising addi- 
tional capital, it would demand that 
some guarantee should be given as to 
their future course. I beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time on this 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, “ upon this, 
day six months,”—(Mr, Jordan.) 

Question put, “That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


(2.20.) The House divided :—Ayes 
123; Noes 35.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
QUESTIONS. 





RE-BUILDING OF CORK COURT HOUSE. 

Mr. M, HEALY (Cork): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ireland whether an Act of 
Parliament will be’ necessary to enable _ 
the Cork Court House to be re-built | 
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without delay; and what steps the 
Government propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): An Act of Parliament will be 
necessary for the purpose mentioned in 
the question of the hon. Gentleman. 
The provision to be made therein is now 
under consideration. 


LORD ORMATHWAITE AND HIS 
TENANTS, 

Mr. STACK (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings by, distress taken by Lord 
Ormathwaite against one of his tenants, 
named Daniel Regan, of Coolaclarig, in 
the County of Kerry; whether he is 
aware that in the face of the fact that 
Regan had paid a year’s rent in each of 
the years 1887, 1888, and 1889, a 
and a half’s rent in 1890, and a half- 
year’s rent in March 1891, Lord 
Ormathwaite has just distrained 
for one year’s rent, which only fell due 
on the 25th March last, and seized 
Regan’s cattle in payment thereof ; 
whether the. protection of the police was 
given to enable the seizure to be effected ; 
and whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of amending the 
law of landlord and tenant, so as to 
prevent a distress being made for at 
least six months after rent falls due ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: My attention 
has not been called to the proceedings 
referred to in the question, nor do I 
think it is a matter in which the 
Executive is concerned. ~ 


RELIEF WORKS IN ROSCOMMON. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, and 
what, relief works have yet been com- 
menced in the County Roscommon ; 
whether the condition of the people in 
several districts of that county has been 
reported by the Boards of Guardians and 
the Government Inspectors who visited 
them as one in which acute distress is 
imminent, and no sufficient means in the 
hands of the Poor Law Authorities to 
meet such distress ; whether, as a means 
of meeting it, the Government has had 
their attention called to the steps taken 
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and the guarantees given by the Grand 
Juries for the construction of a light 
railway from Dromod to Strokestown 
and Roscommon ; and whether, if that 
project be revived, it would now receive 
the approval of the Privy Council ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No relief 
works are in operation at present in the 
County of Roscommon, but the condition 
of that county is now engaging the care- 
ful attention of the Government. It is 
not possible to say what the action of 
the Privy Council will be in the event 
of the project. referred to by the hon. 
Member being revived. 


Mr. DE COBAIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether any persons have been 
convicted as accessories, or are awaiting 
trial as such, in the offence for which a 
warrant has been issued against the hon. 
Member for East Belfast ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappex, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The warrant in question was 
issued for the offence of inciting to the 
commission of the felony. There was 
no evidence implicating any, persons as 
accomplices. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask what 
is the date of the warrant issued against 
the hon. Member, and what is the date 
of the alleged offence ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I cannot give an 
accurate reply unless the question is put 
on the Paper. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the explanation of the 
removal of the head quarters of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary for Antrim 
from Ballymena to Lisburn, and upon 
whose application was it done ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The removal 
of; the head quarters of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary of the County Antrim 
from Ballymena to Lisburn has been for 
some time under consideration, and has 
been decided upon in the public interest. 
Next to Belfast, Lisburn is now the 
largest and most important town in the 
county ; its population has within a few 
years largely increased. It is close to 
the Assize town where all the county 
Officers reside, and possesses the require- 
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ments necessary for the accommodation 
of the county head quarters of the 
Foree. The change is being made on 
the recommendation of the Inspector 
General. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS IN DURHAM. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he is 
aware that in Mr. Bernay’s (Durham) 
district the teachers have to wait some- 
times for a period of ten weeks between 
the examination of the school and the 
payment of the grant; and whether he 
will arrange for the grant to be paid 
within a shorter interval, seeing that it 
forms a considerable portion of the 
teacher’s income ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Drxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The efforts of the Depart- 
ment are constantly directed to shorten- 
ing the interval between the inspection 
of a. school and the issue of the report. 
I am aware that Mr. Bernay’s work is 
sometimes in arrear, but he has been 
more than once reminded of his duty in 
this respect, and the present delay is due 
to his having been ill for a fortnight in 
March. It would be easy for managers 
to prevent such accidents directly 
affecting teachers by pursuing the pre- 
ferable plan of making their salaries 
independent of the grant. 


NATIONAL DAY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether at a National day schol the 
rector of the parish has the sole right 
and power to appoint teachers, assistant 
pupil teachers, school cleaners, and 
other officials, or whether that right is 
vested in the whole body of managers, of 
whom he is one ? 

Sm W. 'HART DYKE: If the 
management of a school is regulated by 
a deed, the right to appoint teachers 
devolves on those who are therein des- 
cribed as managers, but in the absence 
of any such instrument, the right is, I 
believe, generally exercised by a Com- 
mittee acting on behalf of the subscribers. 
The Department, however, have no 
power to determine in whom such rights 
reside. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mines. 


BORSTAL CONVICT PRISON. 


Mz. E. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


(Rochester): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State fer the Home Department 
whether the salary of the Governor of 
Borstal Convict Prison was reduced on 
his promotion to that post from the post 
of Deputy Governor of Portsmouth ;. 
and, if so, whether it is customary to 
reduce the salary of officers when thus 
promoted ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): By rules made under 
the Superannuation Act of 1887, an 
officer drawing an Army, pension is 
made liable to a deduction of not less 
than 10 per cent. of his civil pay, if 
appointed after the date of the Act. A 
transfer to a new office in the same 
Service is equivalent to a new appoint- 
ment. The result is that in this case, 
though the pay of the new office is. 
higher than than of the office vacated, 
the appointee receives less, and will 
continue to do so until the salary of his. 
new Office rises by annual increments to 
its full amount. 


SOUTH WALES MINES. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if, in filling up the 
present vacancy in the South Wales 
Sub-inspectorship of mines, he will, in 
addition to giving, ceteris paribus, pre- 
ference to candidates having a know- 
ledge of the Welsh language, as provided 
by Section 39 of “The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1887,” also bear in mind 
the great desirability of appointing an 
Inspector with thorough knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the South Wales coal 
measures, and having some practical 
experience of the methods of mining 
employed in the district, such as that 
possessed in an eminent degree by the 
late Mr. Randell; and when the ap- 
pointment will be made ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : The hon. Member 
may rest assured that in filling up the 
vacancy referred to I shall not lose sight 
of the two important considerations of 


which he is good enough to remind me. . 
and I hope to fill up the vacancy before 


long. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to propose the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the Whitsuntide 
Recess on a date subsequent to Wednes- 
day, May 13th, on which ‘date the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill stands as First 
Order of the Day, and to leave that date 
as a Private Members’ day? 

*Tuz FIRST LORD or txz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Surrn, Strand, Westminster) : 
I received a deputation on this subject 
yesterday, and I informed them that the 
Government did not intend to propose 
the Adjournment of the House till after 
the 13th of May, that, so far as I could 
foresee, there would be no necessity for 
the Government to appropriate the 13th 
of May, which would therefore remain 
a Private Members’ day, but that I was 
not in a position to give a definite pledge 
on the subject. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I wish to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a question of which I have 
been unable to give notice.. I see that 
the Government have put down for 
Wednesday a rather controversial 
measure connected with the London 
County Council. I wish toask whether 
it is not unprecedented, or, at all events, 
unusual, to putdown for Wednesday, 
which is a Private Members’ day, a Go- 
vernment Bill which must take a con- 
siderable time in discussion? Does not 
such a course trench unfairly on the 
rights of Private Members ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : I have very little 
doubt that there is a precedent for the 
course which the Government have 
taken ; but I am unable to refer the 
hon. Member to any without notice. It 
is not at all an uncommon thing for 
Private Business to be taken on Wednes- 
day, and the Bill to which the hon. 
Member refers is in the nature of Private 
Business, though the President of the 

Government Board makes a 
Motion. But Ihave no doubt that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board will move the Adjournment of the 
Debate at a reasonable hour in the after- 
neon, so as to give an opportunity for 
the consideration of the next business 
on the Paper. 
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Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
The first Motion stands in my name, and 
I should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will state positively 
that, if the Debate on the Private Busi- 
ness is likely to take much time, the 
adjournment will be moved so as to 
enable a Division to be taken on my 
Motion. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Private 
Business has been put down at the 
request of the County Council, and 
a further postponement of the Order 
might greatly imperil the County 
Council’s financial plans. [Cries of 
“Thursday!”] I could not consent: 
to put down the Bill for Thursday. Five 
and a half hours is time sufficient to 
allow of adequate debate on the hon. 
Member’s Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask what will be the business at the 
Morning Sitting next Friday ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : We hope to dis- 
pose of the Budget Statement on Thurs- 
day, and then we shall proceed with the 
Land Purchase Bill on Friday. 


MOTIONS. 





CROETERS’ COMMON GRAZINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munro Ferguson, Bill to 
regulate Crofters’ Common Grazings in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr, Munro 
Ferguson and Mr. Donald Crawford. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 287.}. 


LEASEHOLDERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Leaseholds in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Knox, Mr. Pinkerton, 
and Mr. Tuite. : 


Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 288.} 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Cartan, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the tenure of Houses in 
Towns in Ireland, ordered to be 9g Be in by 
Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. Knox, and Mr. 
Pinkerton. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 289.] 





PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man be discharged from the Committee. 
Ordered, That Mr. Duff be added to 


the Committee—(Mr. Arnold Morley.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
‘ DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
COMMITEEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
32, to leave out from “Fund,” to end of 
sub-section (3).—(Mr. Keay.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words 

“ Provided that where a sum is applicable out 
of the guarantee deposit for the discharge or 
reduction of an irrecoverable debt ’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


(2.55.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I hope that the Government 
will give the Committee a reasonable 
explanation of the operations which the 
Amendment deals with. The Chief 
Secretary and the Government seem to 
think that because the measure is one 
of the most complex Bills ever brought 
before the House, therefore the explana- 
tion to be vouchsafed ought to be as 
dittle as possible. The Bill itself con- 
‘tains the maximum of difficulties, and 
we have had a minimum of explanation 
and interpretation. I think the Com- 
mittee are entitled to a full explanation 
of what the operation of this clause will 
be. We heard last night about irrecover- 
able debts which come into existence on 
the default of the tenant. A default 
takes place, and the Land Commissioners 
declare that it is an irrecoverable debt. 
Now, I am not sure what constitutes an 
irrecoverable debt. An irrecoverable 

-debt was defined in the Act of 1889. I 
suppose we may take it that the first step 
in a case of default is to sell, the 
holding ; then, having sold, the proceeds 
of the sale are to be paid into the 
Guarantee Fund. I want to know 
whether the tenants’ insurance money 
is to be the first resort? There are 
no specific instructions in the Bill as 
to what is to be done with the tenants’ 
purchase money, except that it is to be 
paid into the Sinking Fund. The Lord 
Lieutenant is then empowered to take it 
from the Sinking Fund, and to apply it 
as a set-off against a default ; but unless 
the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied that there 
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is a representation from the locality, I 
gather that the tenants’ insurance money 
is not available. The holding being sold 
and the money being paid into the 
Guarantee Fund, then you pr 

in order to make good the default, 
to attack the Guarantee Fund, and 
I want to know what will 

pen when you attack that fund. 
what does the Guarantee Fund consist? 
It consists of the county percen 
the Exchequer contribution, and. the 
Probate Duty grant, but there is nothi 


in the Bill to tell us when the landlord’s 


deposits are to find their way into the 
Guarantee Fund; whether they are to 
go in at once or only in case of default. 
It is quite clear that a common Stock is 
not created out ofall these contributions. 
These questions are quite vital, and the 

show the importance of the perio 
ment we are now discussing. It was 
suggested last night that the landlord 
would suffer a hardship in having to 
make these deposits. It is not so at all. 
The guarantee deposit is simply a com- 
pulsory investment of one-fifth of the 
purchase money in Government Stock, 
bearing 3 per cent., and the only draw- 
back is that the landlord cannot sell out 
under 18 years. Surely that is not a 
position of very great hardship. Under 
the arrangement proposed, the landlord 
would be able to realise, which he would 
not be able to do but for the resort to 
British credit. It is only the resort to 
British credit which enables him to 
realise. In these circumstances I fail 
to understand why, when the tenant 
makes default, the landlord’s fifth 
should not be liable for the whole, as is 
the case under the Ashbourne Act, 
instead of for half of the deficit, The 
answer of the Government is one of the 
most paradoxical of the many para- 
doxical answers which they have given 
about the Bill; namely, that you ought 
only to take one-half of the landlord’s 
guarantee deposit, because the local rate- 
payers will now be compelled to become 
a collateral security. Why should the 
ratepayer, who gave no assent to the 
bargain, and who, for ought we know, 
may be altogether opposed to it, be com- 
pelled to become a co-guarantor with 
the landlord, who entered — the 
bargain with his eyes open can 
see no reason why the landlord should 
not incur the same liability under this 
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Act that was imposed upon him by the 
. Ashbourne Act. If the bargain entered 
into between the landlord and tenant 
falls through, both ought to be made to 
pay before the Guarantee Fund is called 
mn to make good the default. The 
proposal of the Government will confer 
anew and a special advantage upon the 
landlord. It is most unfair to place a 
burden upon the ratepayer until you have 
exhausted all the available resources 
of both parties to the bargain. I am 
not prepared to say that the tenants’ 
holding ought to be sold before you 
come upon the guarantee deposit, but 
this I will say: that a bargain having 
been made between the landlord and 
tenant, and the State having lent money 
to carry that bargain out, if the bargain 
falls through both ought to pay forfeit 
before you come upon the State or the 
locality. As the Bill stands you are safe- 
guarding the Imperial Exchequer at the 
expense of the localities, and you are 
doing so in order to confer a new and 
special advantage upon the landlord. I 
am perfectly willing to protect the 
guarantee deposit in which the landlord 
has placed one-fifth of the money, but I 
am not willing to protect it at the 
expense of the ratepayers who have 
never been consulted. 

(3.10.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
For IRELAND (Mr. A.J. Banrour, Man- 
chester, E.): There are two questions 
before the Committee —one is the 
character of the proposals in the Bill and 
the other is whether these proposals are 
justifiable or not. Last year the dis- 
cussion was carried on, not so much in 
reference to the merits of the proposals 
as to their immensity. If hon. Members 
desire to have a clear perspective of the 
financial proposals of the Bill, the most 
convenient way will be for them to look 
upon the Guarantee Fund as relating to 
two different matters—one the tem- 
porary charges made upon it, and the 
other the permanent liabilities it will 
have to bear. The order in the two 
cases is quite different. In the tem- 
porary ease the Imperial Exchequer 
Stands absolutely first, while in the per- 
manent order the Exchequer. comes last. 
What we are now concerned in is not 
the temporary but the permanent order, 
in which the liability will have to be 
borne by the various parties. That 
permanent order I take to be this: if the 
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tenant makes default he will be sold 
up. The Insurance Fund which may 
have accumulated will not be taken 
as an Insurance Fund by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of redeeming the 
debt. Nevertheless, the holding may 
be sold liable to the annuity, and, taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the 
Insurance Fund is part of the annuity, it 
will enable the holding to be sold for a 
larger sum than if there were no In- 
surance Fund. In that sense, and in that 
sense only, the Insurance Fund comes in 
on part of the tenants’ assets. Let me 
now come to the position in which the 
landlord stands. It is undoubtedly true 
that it remains more or less in the dis- 
cretion of the Land Commissioners as to 
the way in which proceedings are to be 
taken for the recovery of the debt, and 
it is true that the local contributions 
stand before the landlord in the tem- 
porary order of charge. They do not 
staud before it in the permanent order 
of charge but on an equal basis. In 
other words, if there be a default, and 
the sale of the holding is not sufficient 
to meet the liability, the Guarantee 
Fund undoubtedly becomes responsible. 
The landlord’s fifth is there, and it cannot. 
escape the grip of the Land Commis- 
sioners. The right hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Morley) says there is 
no hardship inflicted on the landlord in 
the retention of the fifth part of the 
purchase except that he is prevented 
from working it. The landlord’s fifth 
and the Guarantee Fund would then 
huve to make good the deficiency equally 
between them. The question is, ought 
the landlord who has no control over 
the tenant to be compelled to make good 
the whole of the default of the latter? 
Would it be just to make the seller ofa 
business liable for the default of the 
purchaser for a period of 18 years? In 
any business in the world in which 
1,000,000 persons were engaged there 
would always bea large number of cases 
in which, from incompetence, careless- 
ness, idleness, or bad habits, failures 
would occur. Whether that is an 
argument against the Bill or not, at all 
events it is equally an argument against 
every conceivable form of land purchase. 
The present, scheme has the merit of 
providing some species of insurance in 
cases of failure which may arise from 


undeserved misfortune. Qne of the: 
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most probable causes of default, it has 
been said by hon. Gentlemen opposite, is 
some species of conspiracy. That is the 
mainstay of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). The landlord 
for 18 years may not have set foot in 
Ireland. [Jronical cheers from the Irish 
benches]. Hon. Members cheer that be- 
cause they think I am referring to ab- 
sentee landlordism. [“ No! ”] They could 
have cheered it for no other reason; but 
they seem to forget that, by the hypothesis, 
the landlord will have been bought out 
and will have no further interest in the 
locality. A conspiracy in that locality 
could only have force and effect if 
backed up by public opinion, and for 
that the landlord could have no responsi- 
bility. These arguments lead to the 
conclusion in the Bill that the risk 
‘Should be shared equally by the land- 
lord and the locality. I wholly fail to 
understand why, if there are two 
guarantors, they should not equally 
share the risk. I do not deny that in 
many parts of Ireland there is no 
general market for land, but I do not 
know that the landlord is to blame for 
that. Such an abnormal system is 
probably more due to the locality than to 
the landlord. The state of things with 
regard to land in Ireland is unprece- 
dented, and some part of the blame for 
that state of things, as blame I think 
there must be, should be shared by the 
locality. I hope the Committee will be 
of opinion that I have clearly explained 
the provisions of the Bill, and that the 
reasons I have given are not unworthy 
of consideration. 

(3.25.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
The right hon. Gentleman says that an 
unprecedented state of things exists in 
Ireland in regard to land. The unpre- 
cedented state of things to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers is due to 
the unsuitable system of land law 
imposed upon Ireland, and to the abuse 
by the landlords of the powers intrusted 
to them. The system you are now 
trying to reform is, in the first 
instance, responsible, and, next, the 
misconduct of the landlords themselves. 
As to conspiracy, the Government have 
avery easy and effective means of pre- 
venting it. They have only to give 
instructions to the Land Commissioners 
to see that the bargains between land- 
lord and tenant are fair, and the desire 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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of the tenant to possess his holding wilf' 


make conspiracy impossible. No one 
knows better than the Chief Secretary 
that there is an intense desire for the: 
possession of land in Ireland. People: 
who have the land have a passionate 
desire to keep it, and the desire wilt 
become still more intensified when the 
tenant is made the owner. The effect 
of the proposition contained in the Bill, 
as compared with the Ashbourne Act, 
will be that whereas under the Bill a 
tenant purchasing a holding at 20 years” 
purchase would have to make default 
for ten years before the guarantee 
deposit fund would become exhausted, 
under the Ashbourne Act the fund 
will become exhausted in five years. 
A tenant at £5 a year rental buys a farm 
for £100. For that £100 he owes the 
State £4 a year, and he pays the annuity 
at the rate of £2 half yearly. In that 
transaction the landlord makes a deposit 
of £20. If the tenant failed to pay one 
of the instalments, under the Ashbourne 
Act, he might be proceeded against by 
civil process, or £2 might be taken from 
the guarantee deposit. A failure to pay 
the half-yearly sums for five years would 
exhaust the guarantee deposit. Now, 
however, if the tenant fails to pay you 
say, for no earthly reason, “There is £2° 
due, but although we have £20 in the 
guarantee deposit we will only take £1 
and take the other £1 from the local 
rates contributed by persons who derive 
no benefit whatever from this tran- 
saction.” The difference is simply this: 
Under the Ashbourne Act the landlords” 
guarantee deposit would be exhausted 
if the tenant failed to pay in five years, 
whereas under this Bill the tenant would 
have to fail to pay for 10 years before 
the guarantee deposit was exhausted. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite said’ 
“We treat the two ntors alike,” 
meaning first the landlord and, secondly, 
the locality. But there are other 
guarantors, and do you treat them 
alike? ‘There are the landlord and the 
tenant, nominally, parties to a free con- 
tract in which they are the individuals. 
concerned, and you ought to treat them 
alike. The right hon. Gentleman drew 
a distinction between the temporary and. 
permanent order of guarantees, but I 
attach little importance toit. Hisargu- 
ment as to the permanent order did not 
improve his own case, for he said— 
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“When you sell the holding which you 
:should do before you come on the guarantee 
-Geposit, you not only sell the holding which is 
the guarantee of the tenant corresponding to 
the guarantee deposit, but you actually realise 
by the Act the value of the tenant’s insurance 
fund. You compel the nt for the first five 
years to pay at the rate of 20 teen purchase 
of a farm, eyen though he may have bought at 
10 years’ purchase. You lodge that insur- 
ance money in your funds to lower the 
amount of the annuity on the farm in future 
years, and then when you sell the farm the 
new purchaser buys it, subject to the fact that 
the annuity paid to the State in future years 
will be less than it would have been if the 
‘tenant had not been obliged to find that in- 
surance money.” 


Does it not follow, then, that you realise 
the whole of the value of the insurance 
money you have taken on the sale ; and 
applying the axiom of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the guarantors should 
be treated alike, why do you exhaust 
the land and cash of the tenant and then 
take only half the guarantee of the land- 
lord? If you drain out the tenant 
‘when he comes to default, the landlord 
ought also to be drained out. And this 
is more especially the case when you 
consider that the Bill is brought in for 
the benefit of the landlord. [‘ Oh, oh.”] 
Yes ; the object of the Bill is to make 
saleable that which is unsaleable at 
present. By incumbrances and rent 
reductions by the Court, the landlords 
are not in a solvent condition, and this 
Bill is the only avenue by which their 
position can be made tolerable, and for 
this only way of escape they ought to 
run the risk with regard to this one-fifth. 
I say the tenants can better afford to 
wait for this Bill than the landlords, and 
if that is so, I hold that the landlords 
should stand the risk you judged they 
should in 1885 and 1888. That is one 
argument for equal treatment for the 
landlord and the tenant, Then I come 
to the other aspect of equal treatment as 
between the landlord and the locality. 
Why should they be put on a footing of 
equal responsibility in an affair of this 
kind? The landlord is a party to 
the transaction, a willing party and 
a profiting party. He is the party who 
has put the funds of the British Empire 
into his pocket by a transaction which 
would not have been possible except for 


this Bill. On every ground, therefore, 


the landlord should be held responsible 


‘for keeping up the guarantee deposit. 
-But as to the locality, that is an unwilling 
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party. [“No, no!”) Who says that 
the localities are willing to be fined for 
defaulting tenants ? 

Mr. CARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
say that the whole country is in favour 
of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: How has the hon. 
Gentleman obtained that view of the 
opinion of the country? Has he taken 
in a vision the plébiscite which the 
Chief Secretary is unwilling to give us? 
I should require some evidence before I 
took the hon. Gentleman’s view as to 
the opinion of Ireland, and in the mean- 
time I hold myself quite as capable of 
forming a judgment as to the opinion of 
Ireland as the hon. Member. The land- 
lord is a profiting party, and the locality 
is not. The landlord comes into the 
matter by a contract of his own, and you 
bring the locality into it by a breach of 
contract, for by an Imperial contract the 
money you propose to hypothecate to this 
purpose is the inalienable property of 
the people of Ireland. I protest against 
the theory that there is any parity 
between the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual who comes into this matter on 
the strength of a contract that is entered 
into voluntarily, and the locality that is 
dragged into it by a breach of contract, 
I believe that the whole secret of this 
monstrous proposal of cash and con- 
tingent guarantees is to be found in that 
system. The whole thing is due to your 
desire to safeguard the deposit of the 
landlords. I have not heard why the 
system which has been considered satis- 
factory and sufficient during the past 
six years is not satisfactory and suffi- 
cient now. If you were willing to make 
the whole guarantee deposit liable, there 
would be no reason to resort to this cash 
and contingent system, and no reason for 
our opposition to the Bill. What is good 
security foradvances under the Ashbourne 
Act should be good security under this 
Bill. If the guarantee deposit is good 
security for thousands of persons under 
the Ashbourne Act, it is equally good 
security for the thousands of persons 
who will enter into similar transactions 
under this Bill. The effect of taking 
only half the guarantee deposit will be 
a local levy. In reference to the cash 
fund. it will mean an increase of rates, 
and as to the contingent portion it will 
mean the dislocation of the Local Go- 
vernment arrangements in Ireland. 
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There will be sullen and stern resistance 
to the levy, and this contingent portion 
of the guarantee will, therefore, prove 
to be illusory. You will make this levy 
on three classes of Irish farmers. First, 
when the guarantee deposit is not suffi- 
cient*you will levy, or try to levy, on men 
who have failed to pay their annuities to 
the State. That isabsurd on the face of 
it. If they have not been able to pay 
their annuities to the State, they cer- 
tainly will not be able to pay a special 
levy. Secondly, you will levy on the 
men who have paid their annuities, and 
to say to a man who has paid every 
penny he owes, “ You have paid all you 
owe, but some other man has not and 
you must make good his default,” is a 
negation of justice. In the third place, 
you will levy on the farmers of the 
country, who have not been able to pur- 
chase their holdings at all—and they will 
be the vast majority. Only one fourth 
of the farmers of Ireland will be able to 
buy, either because the landlords are un- 
willing to sell, or because there is no 
money to advance. Well, if the man 
who has bought fails to pay, you go to 
the other three and say, “ You have not 
been allowed to purchase your holdings ; 
you have to pay the old rents without 
reduction, nevertheless, because this man 
who has been allowed to use the credit 
of the State and secure a reduction is in 
default, you must make good that de- 
fault.” There is a point at which the 
public opinion of a country, even of a 
small country like Ireland, will be- 
come too strong even for a strong 
Government; and I maintain that 
this point is reached when you 
make this monstrous claim upon us. 
We shall hold it to be our duty to 
offer this unjust proposal the most 
strenuous resistance in our power. 
*(4.43.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): The Chief Secretary: 
has exaggerated and misstated the argu- 
ments which I brought forward last 
night in speaking upon this Amendment. 
The Chief Secretary represented me as 
stating that the only cause of default that 
could be was excessive price. I never 
said anything of the kind. I was not 
dealing with the period of 49 years, 
because the period during which the 
defalcations are likely to occur is during 
the time the landlord’s one-fifth is de- 
manded on deposit, namely, 15 years. 
Mr. Sexton 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
But I did state that experience of 
the Ashbourne Acts has shown ug 
that in by far the greater number of 
cases excessive price is shown to be the 
cause of the defalcations. That state. 
ment I now emphatically affirm. The 
Chief Secretary maintains that neither 


experience of the administration of the © 


Acts nor reason justify us in arriving at 
that conclusion. I will undertake to 
prove by figures which have been laid 
before the House in the form of a Return 
that my contention is indisputable. 
There are 34 cases of defalcation men- 
tioned, and I venture to say that no one 
who goes through that list and compares 
the rents with the valuation and 
looks at the number of years purchase 
paid can fail to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that in the great majority 
of cases the defalcations were due to the 
excessive price paid and not to the neg- 
lect of the tenants. There were eight 
cases that I would call attention to 
especially, where not only have there 
been defalcations, but in which, when 
the properties were put up for sale, 
there was actually no price bid for the 
holdings. In these cases the aggregate 
purchase money was £15,800, the 
previous rental was £816, the valuation 


was £500, the price paid was 20 years’ . 


purchase, the landlord’s one-fifth remain- 
ing in the hands of the Commission 
amounted to £3,160, the rent was, 
therefore, 45 per cent. above the 
valuation. In a year and a half 
the tenants were unable to pay, the Land 
Commissioners put up the holdings 
for sale, and they fetched nothing in the 
market. I can only say in these cases 
the prices paid were evidently excessive 
and the Land Commissioners should not 
have consented to the transaction. It 


-is quite evident that in the cases alluded 


to the Land Commissioners have been 
deluded and have sanctioned these pro- 
posals without having the proper facts 
before them. I think that it is only fair 
in such cases that the landlord’s one-fifth 
should bear the whole of the defalcations, 
and that the localities should not be 
saddled with the debt. 

(3.50.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, §.): There are two parties on 
this side of the House; the first Party 
are those led by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
maintain that there should be no risk 
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to the Imperial taxpayer; and the 
second Party are those led by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
who maintain that there should be no 
risk to the Irish taxpayer. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway from Ireland 
want this £30,000,000 without security 
at all. Now, I put it, if the Imperial 
taxpayer is to have no risk, according to 
the hon. Member for Northampton, and 
if the Irish taxpayer is to run no risk, 
according to the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, how are the £30,000,000 
to. be had ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : Drop the Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Exactly. Now 
I want the attention of hon. Members 
below the Gangway to that statement. 
They have been posing as friends of the 
Bill, but here is the hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division who, when I put 
the inquiry to him, says “drop the Bill.” 
Is that what hon. Members below the 
Gangway want ? 

Mr. SEXTON ; Not at all. Our posi- 
tion is well known. We desire the Bill, 
and will have it on safe conditions, and 
we are not responsible for the opinions 
of the hon, Member for the Rushcliffe 
Division. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Well, it is 
something to have elicited that the hon. 
Gentleman and those who sit beside 
him are willing to help hon. Members 
below the Gangway, although their object 
is todefeat the Bill, whilst hon. Members 
below the Gangway will not take that 
responsibility at present. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Kdin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The hon. Gentle- 
man makes that assertion generally as 
applicable to Members sitting above the 
Gangway on this side of the House. For 
my own part, I must point out that what 
he says is totally contrary to every de- 
claration made from this Bench and 
from elsewhere on these Benches. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There are so 
many leaders on this side of the House 
that I must drop that part of the subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! ; 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: When the 
Debate occurred last night the position 
taken up by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle, and the 
position taken up by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast were somewhat 
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different. As far as I can gather, the 
hon. Member for West Belfast objected 
to the tenants and landlords not being 
placed on the same footing as to 
liability. As far as I can get at the 
arguments of the right hon. Member for- 
Newcastle, I think he was in a difficul 
as to the order in which payments sho 

be made in case of default more than any-. 
thing else. Now, I never heard it stated 
clearly, and I want to know why the 
tenant who purchases and the landlord 
who sells should be placed in the same 
position. I have never heard that com- 
pletely stated yet. What takes place? 
In the first place, the tenant is not 
forced to buy. If he buys at all, he buys. 
at a rate which enables an immediate re- 
duction in his rent of at least 20 per 
cent. What happens in addition to 
that? The landlord cannot sell unless 
the Land Commission approves of the 
terms of the bargain. Let us imagine a 
case. A tenant agrees to buy on terms 
advantageous to himself, involving the 
rightto the freehold after 49 years, and,in 
addition to that, easiness of terms. 
That sale is agreed to by the landlord, 
and by the Land Commission on behalf 
of the State. Now, what is the pro- 
posal? The landlord has to leave his 
guarantee deposit, one-fifth of the pur- 
chase -money, and, up to the present, 
under the Ashbourne Act, he has been 
liable to default to a certain point. The 
contention is, that he ought to be liable 
now in the same way. I hold that it is 
too much to assume, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
does, that every default in Ireland must 
be due to the fact that the terms of the 
purchase are too high. One would 
imagine, to hear hon. Members talk in 
this House, that every Irish tenant was a 
saint, and every Irish landlord was a 
scoundrel. That is not the case. There 
are good landlords and very bad ones ; 
but there are good tenants, and there are 
also bad tenants; and there is just as 
much liability of default from want of 
thrift, want of knowledge of farming, 
want of sobriety, and want of all the 
virtues which men require to have in 
this life, as there is liability to default 
from the extortion of the landlords. 
Take a case where the tenant is respon- 
sible for such default. Well, the landlord 
is not responsible ; he has sold his land 





upon terms agreed upon; the transac- 
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_ tion has been ratified by the Land Com- 
missioners. Why should he be placed 
in the position of the man who is 
responsible for the default, and but 
for whom the default could never have 
occurred? I think that hon. Members 
below the Gangway, though they hate 
landlordism, should, at all events, try to 
be fair in dealing with men who are 
parting with their property at a great 
sacrifice. 

An hon. MEMBER : 
act. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; it isa 
voluntary act in the face of the con- 
spiracy in the South and West of Ireland. 
There is one difficulty. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rushcliffe Division has abso- 
lutely fallen into the trap again. The diffi- 
culty will not be to get the tenant to buy, 
but to get the landlord to sell. If there 
is to be any further difficulty placed in 
the way of landlords these sales in Ulster 
will become more and more improbable. 
I think the Attorney General for Ireland, 
in what he has said, has satisfied the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle as to the order in which these 
funds are to go to meet default. I will 
simply content myself by saying that 
these parties to the transaction are not 
in the same position. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast commenced his able 
speech by saying that it was the British 
taxpayer, the British Nation, that was 
responsible for the present condition of 
things. 

Mr. SEXTON: The British Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: If the British 
Nation is responsible for the state of 
things that throws us back on the 
taxpayer; but the hon. Member 
for Northampton will have none of 
that responsibility, and will not have 
the British taxpayer involved in 
ls. Therefore *the hon. Member for 
Northampton answers the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast. The hon. 
Member says the Government will 
settle all this, by seeing that the burdens 
are fair—that there will be no con- 
spiracy against the payments if the 
burdens are fair. Coming from the 
hon. Member for West Belfast and those 
below the Gangway, that is equal to 
saying that if the tenants are allowed 
to fix the price there would be no diffi- 
culty. I say that is not fair. I have 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


It is a voluntary 
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heard of seven years’ purchase described 
by hon. Members below the Gangway, 
and I maintain that that is a very easy 
way of settling the question, if the Go. 
vernment are able to do it, but there 
can. be no idea of justice in it. 

(4.0.) Ms. LABOUCHERE (North. 
ampton): I am in favour of this 
Amendment, and opposed to the pro- 
posal as it stands in the Bill. The Chief 
Secretary said he had explained the 
matter according to his legal powers, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
plained it very clearly and very satis- 
factorily, as an explanation. What I 
complain of is, that the arguments he 
used in favour of his proposal were not 
as sound and as good as his explanation, 
Under the Ashbourne Act it was decided 
that the landlord should put up a fifth, 
and the Chief Secretary admits that 
there is an alteration, and also, I think, 
that the alteration is, as we say, in 
favour of the landlord. If the altera- 
tion were in favour of the tenant 
we should have gentlemen opposite 
from Ireland protesting, and naturally 
Gentleman from Ireland on this side 
protest that it is in favour of the landlord. 
That it most unquestionably is, and the 
onus probandi lies with the Irish Secre- 
tary to show why this alteration should 
be made for the benefit of the landlord, 
and that I contend he has notdone. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said it was 
a hardship to the landlord to put up this 
money. But the right hon. Gentleman 
does not free the landlord from putting. 
up a fifth, though he relieves him of 
part and parcel of the possibility of losing 
a portion of that fifth. He says it does 
not necessarily follow, as my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) suggested, that the price 
will have been too high. The presump- 
tion must be that the price was too high 
because you have first to sell the in- 
terest of the land to some one else. A 
portion of the money has already been 
paid, and you only come to the landlord 
for a fifth or for a tenth, when it is 
shown by putting the property up to 
public auction you cannot find one single 
human being to give a sum which is not 
considerably less than was given to the 
landlord. In that case surely it is only 
fair and reasonable that the landlord 
should be the first person to pay back a 
portion of the money. It is proved the 
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landlord has got too-mnch. We have 
made a mistake and the landlord ought to 
suffer for it. We have had certain dis- 
cussion as to what should be done in the 
case of a strike. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the locality ought to share 
this liability of a strike because it would 
be the fault of the locality. I cannot 
see that it would necessarily be the 
fault of the locality, or that the locality 
is responsible for it. Take certain of 
the tenants. These tenants do not pay ; 
you may call it strike or combination— 
what you like. But they can say, “We 
cannot pay, and we are not going to 
pay.” Who suffers? ‘The combina- 
tion may be called into existence by 
a fall in price of produce. Why 
then are the grocers and others to pay 
a portion of this money to release the 
landlord, when they wili themselves be 
suffering equally with the unfortunate 
tenant by the fall in the price of pro- 
duce? We were told by hon. Members 
opposite that this Bill is not in the in- 
terest of the landlord. [A Conservative 
Memper: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Gentleman opposite'says:“ hear, hear!” 
Does he know that no landlord is 
obliged to sell by this Bill? If then the 
landlords do sell in considerable numbers 
we may assume that they think it to 
their interest to doso, Are we to sup- 
pose that the Irish landlords are philan- 
thropists who are going to sacrifice their 
interests in order that this Bill may be 
carried into effect? Most assuredly not. 
And they will prove by making use of 
the Bill, by salting under it, that it is 
entirely to their interest. We give 
these landlords a great advantage. It is 
an advantage to say to the landlord : “If 
you like to sell, you maysell to us for more 
than you could get in the open market.” 
Under these circumstances, we surely 
have a perfect right to make our own 
terms in to sale. They are not 
obliged to accept them, and the condition 
is a most fair and legitimate one, which 
was introduced into the Ashbourne Act, 
and ought to appear in this, Bill—that 


‘you ought not to come on the locality 


until you have gone on this one-fifth. 
(4.7.) Coroner SAUNDERSON 
(Armagh, N.): One circumstance’ has 
been manifest to ‘the Committee, and it 
is this—that however opposed to the 
Bill hon. Gentlemen opposite of ‘the 
VOL. CCCLII. [ramp series.) 
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Radical persuasion mt be, yet my 
right ‘hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland has found a sw in the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. We did not before know that 
that right hon. Gentleman was a sup- 
porter of this Bill, but from an interrap- 
tion’ by him during the speech of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, we 
learn that he, at any rate, disclaims any 
idea of opposing pawl ag i of this 
Bill. ‘To have secured so great an ally 
on the opposite side of the House ought, 
I think, to be a matter of thankfulness 
to Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
hon. Member for West Belfast challenged 
one of my hon. Friends as to the popu- 
larity of this Bill. The proof of the 
popularity of this Bill is the action of 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
opposite. Very recently they were 
opposed to the Bill, and in their hearts 
they hate it still, but they know per- 
fectly well they dare not revisit their 
constituents in Ireland if they oppose it 
in this House. Therefore, they have 
given it a qualified resistance by sup- 
porting an Amendment which, if carried, 
would have destroyed the Bill altogether. 
With regard to this proposal to increase 
the liability of the landlord who sells, I 
would point out that if there is a strike 
against rents, if. landlord has sold his 
property, surely the blame cannot be laid 
on him, but on the locality in which the 
strike against rents occurs. The Honse 
will remember a very interesting cir- 
cumstance that occurred the other day 
when my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary was speaking upon this Bill. 
“Who will fix the price?” was the 
question asked, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Longford interrupted and 
said, “The Local Land League.” Well, 
if the Local Land League is to 
determine the price, to interfere with 
the price, and if there is to be a strike 
against rent, it will be the local Land 
League or whatever organisation hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will bring into life 
in Ireland for a political purpose. which 
will ‘instigate ‘Trish tenants to strike 
against rent. Therefore,“I ‘think it 
would be a most monstrous thing that 
a‘landlord who sells, his property, which 
will have the effect. ‘of .reducing his in- 
come by one-half, should have to carry 
with him wherever he went the doubt 
2R 
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ing in his mind that at any moment 
the local Land League or some other 
Political Organisation might cause a 
strike against rent, and that because 
they cause that strike, he, forsooth, who 
was absolutely opposed to any such thing, 
would have to bear part of the blame. I 
look upon that as a most monstrous piece 
of injustice. The House naturally feels 
anxious as to whether the Commissioners 
are likely to advance too much money 
in buying these Irish estates. I hold in 
my hand a Return which is interesting 
from the fact that it bears upon this 
very question. This shows an estate 
for sale in County Cork—the estate of 
H. B. O'Sullivan. In the year 1878 
this gentleman refused £27,000 for the 
estate. The other day he offered it to 
his tenants for £8,885, and the tenants 
accepted that offer with thankfulness. 
The effect of the offer would have been 
this: The tenants themselves were 
under a fair rent. I will take one case. 
His fair rent fixed by the Court was 
£45. He swore himself in Court that 
in his own valuation his farm was worth 
£35. Under the offer of the landlord to 
sell, the £35 in his case would have been 
reduced to £23. But the Commission- 
ers refused to sanction the transaction 
unless the landlord accepted £7,389, 
which in the case of this farm would 
have reduced the rent to £16, although 
he himself had sworn it was worth £35. 
Is not that a very fair margin? Is it 
likely that the State would run very 
much danger by sanctioning purchase at 
that money. Therefore, I hope the Com- 
mittee will see, first of all, that it would 
be most unfair and unjust—— 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway, N.): 
Would the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
give the valuation of that holding? 

CoroneL SAUNDERSON: The old 
rent was £53. 

Mr. PINKERTON: What is the 
Government—the Poor Law—valuation ? 

Coronen. SAUNDERSON: The Go- 
vernment valuation is £24. [Oppost- 
tion cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway cheer that because they 
know nothing about it. But hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway know. 
something about it. If the tenant 
swears in open Court, in trying to get 
fair rent fixed, that he conceives the 
value of his farm to be £35 a year, and 
Colonel Saunderson 
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is willing to pay that rent as fair, and 
when the Commissioners refuse to 
sanction the sale unless, practically, the 
rent is reduced to £16, I say the margin 
between that figure and £35 is a very 
fair margin for the security which the 
State reqnires. Therefore, I hope the 
Committee will not sanction the idea 
that landlords are to be saddled with the 
whole of this fifth, but that it should be 
divided on one hand between the land- 
lord who sells and the tenant who buys 
and on the locality on the other. 
It is in the interests of the lo- 
cality when farms are sold not to en- 
danger the county guarantee, and de- 
pend upon it that the locality will see 
that neither the local Land League nor 
political demagogues will incite the 
locality to refuse to pay when the logs 
will fall on their own pockets. 

(4.15.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
am very sorry that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman drags me into this Debate 
by the gross misstatement he has made. 
Ido not find fault with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. I know his elo- 
quence is ungovernable, as it is, I am 
afraid on many occasions, unprofitable. 
He has claimed me as a supporter of the 
Bill, and he does that because an hon. 
Member behind me (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
perhaps inadvertently, said that the 
object of those who acted with me was 
to destroy the Bill. I totally disclaimed 
the statement that we wished to de- 
stroy the Bill. That is the extent of 
what I have done, and it is that upon 
which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, in the exercise of the understand- 
ing which the Almighty has given him, 
has represented me as being a sup- 
porter of the Bill. My position is a 
very simple one. I am only sorry to 
be compelled by the rather violent 
action of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to occupy the time of the Committee 
in stating that the aggregate objections 
to the Bill were such that, although I was 
desirous to see a Land Purchase Bill 
passed, they made it my duty to vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
But it is my duty now to endeavour to 
see whether by Amendments of the Bill 
it can be rendered such that I shall be 
enabled to withdraw that opposition, 
and that clearly is a position quite 
distinct, as the hon. Member will 
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admit, from the position of one who 
wishes to destroy the Bill, as it is quite 
distinct from the position of one who 
would deserve the glowing description 
given by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man of being a supporter of the Bill. I 
am obliged to vote for the Amendment 
which has been proposed, and I do it upon 
two grounds. I do it: because I think 
the arrangement proposed by the Govern- 
ment is unjust to the ratepayer and un- 
just to the State. I think it unjust to 
the ratepayer upon the ground which I 
will not travel over again. We have 
heard the admirable statement of my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast, and I do not think anyone 
could possibly wish for a clearer exposi- 
tion. On that ground I think the in- 
justice to the ratepayer is such that I 
carnot fora moment be a party to in- 
flicting it. But I think the Bill as it 
stands is also unjust to the State. The 
security of the rates is, in my opinion, 
totally unreal and unavailable, and it is 
unjust to the State to give it a fictitious 
security instead of a real one. As long 
as a guarantee by the landlord was 
available the security was a real one, but 
if instead of £1 out of that Guarantee 
Fund he must give 10s., and 10s. out of 
& supposed—presumed—product of the 
rates, which I conceive to be based on 
injustice and impossible in practice, he 
may then greatly damage the security of 
the State. Whatever I think of the 
moral incapacity of this House to pledge 
Imperial credit, the House having been 
pleased by a large majority to vote that, 
my next duty is to see that there is some 
reality in the guarantee it is pro- 
posed to provide. I think the guarantee 
proposed to be provided on the rates 
is absolutely without value, because 
the provision to make it without 
the consent of the ratepayers, or of 
any Local Authority, and under circum- 
stances in which those who have not been 
able to purchase and not receiving the 
benefits of the Bill are to be made to 
supply the defaults of those who have 
been able to purchase, is an arrangement 
which, when the time comes for giving 
it practical effect, will be found wholly 
unavailable for the purpose for which it 
is intended. I find that I have made a 
verbal mistake in the course of my re- 
marks. My vote was given against 
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pledging Imperial credit, and not against 
the Second ing of the Bill. 

(4.22.), Me. T. M. HEALY (Long: 
ford, N.): The Chief Secretary illus- 
trated Lis argument. by reference to a 
conspiracy in the locality. Let the 
Committee observe what the locality is. 
The locality is a county. One of the so- 
called conspiracies is that which the hon. 
Member for Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry) is 
supposed to be operating against—a 
strike against rent on the Ponsonby 
estate, situated in the. County of Cork, 
at Youghal. But the people in the dis- 
tricts of Castletown and Berehaven, in 
the County of Cork, are to be made to 
pay for the misdeeds of people at You- 
ghal, which is as far distant from them 
as is Galway. That comes of the absur- 
dity of making the county the unit. You 
do it because your plan under this Bill 
is to issue a precept to the Grand Jury 
to make up a local rate, and then the 
Grand Jury, without even the pre- 
liminary of a Presentment Sessions, are 
bound to strike a rate, and men 
100 miles away from the scene of a 
so-called conspiracy are to make good 
a default which might be committed by 
people in a place like Youghal. Yet we 
are told by gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) that we 
are struggling to defeat this Bill. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton and other hon. Gentlemen have all 
assumed that this fifth is to be retained. 
But have we forgotten the juggle of the 
Land Department Bill?) We have here 
a Land Department Bill which you have 
read with acclamation a second time; 
and Clause 17, Sub-section 2, of that Bill 
provides that you need not retain a 
penny of the fifth if you please. Then 
we have another illustration, not a very 
candid one, given us by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh in 
the case of the O'Sullivan estate. Now, 
that is an estate which I happen to 
know something about. I understand 
that estate was offered for sale for 


£8,885 instead of £27,000, which was 


formerly asked for it. That looks 
wonderful until you come to the facts. 
Who are selling. the estate? Is it 
O’Sullivan?. No; it is the Munster and 
Leinster Bank. Because the O’Sullivans 
were spendthrift, I presume, and chose 
to put blisters on their estate, the Mun- 
2R2 
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ster and Leinster Bank sell to the first 
man they can get, and he will only give 
£8,000, Accordingly, to trot out to us the 
O'Sullivan estate as if we knew nothing 
about the matter is, I should imagine, 
as though the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man thought he was talking to an audi- 
ence of Ulster Orangemen. 

Coronen. SAUNDERSON: The hon. 
and learned Member could not, appa- 
rently, have been in the House when I 
spoke. I stated that the Commissioners 
refused to sell the estate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I heard 
every word of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s speech, and the point he 
repeats, as a matter of fact, reinforces 
my argument. If the Commissioners 
refused to sell at the amount of the 
Munster and Leinster Bank’s mortgage, 
does not that prove exactly our conten- 
tion upon the business? Supposing the 
O’Sullivans were not encumbered at all, 
isit likely that they would sellfor £7,000 ? 
What do they do? The Munster and 
Leinster Bank is not an Orange Lodge. 
It cannot vote for the Castle. It is a 
Limited Liability Company. It is not 
an institution which has at its back the 
Loyal and Patriotic Union. It has nota 
newspaper in its interest. It cannot 
lobby and interview the Chief Secretary 
in his chambers. The Munster and 
Leinster Bank must suffer loss. But if, 
instead of being an institution of a 
purely financial character, it were a 
landlord, it would make its complaints to 
the Purchase Commissioners at the 
Castle, make the matter known, and en- 
deavour to intimidate them ; and when 
the salaries of these Commissioners, 
having been taken off the Votes, could 
no longer be criticised in this House, 
the British public would then find that 
this transaction had taken place, and, in- 
stead of being refused to be passed at 
£8,000, it would most likely be passed at 
£18,000 or £20,000 ; and then, in 10 or 
five years’ time, you would, perhaps, 
have a demand made on an estate so 
valuable as this that any default 
should ‘be made good not by the land- 
lord’s fifth but by the locality. That 
is the way the argument of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman goes. It 
goes to show the iniquity of the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman has no argu- 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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ment whatever to offer to the Committee 
for making half payable by the tenant. 
The argument of the Chief Secretary in. 
favour of practically abolishing the land-. 
lord’s fifth and making the ratepayers 
pay the half of it is absolutely absurd. 
The towns must pay for this as well as. 
the country. Observe the curious result 
of the Government trying to escape 
from their own folly. Under the Bi 
the exempted towns are Dublin, Cork, 
Belfast, Londonderry, and Limerick. 
Cork goes a long way into the country, 
and Limerick goes into the country also. 
You exempt these places so that the 
ratepayers will not kick against the pro-. 
posal. Both Cork and Limerick contain. 
large areas known as “ liberties,” which 
extend miles into the country, and you 
exempt them from the Bill in order to 
make your area of charge purely rural. 
But take boroughs like Newry, business. 
places like Lurgan, and cities like Cole- 
raine. Why should they be called upon 
to make good any default in a particular: 
locality ? In addition to this it is pro- 
posed to include the counties of the- 
Cities of Kilkenny, Carrickfergus, 
Galway, Drogheda, and Waterford in 
the Bill. What is the meaning of this: 
proposition? Many hon. Members. 
recollect the passing of the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill. That was the result 
of a compact between the two Front 
Benches, and whatever arguments were- 
addressed to the Minister in charge of 
the Bill he said, “I have agreed about 
this with Lord Salisbury, and I cannot 
make any concession.” The Chief 
Secretary is padlocked to this pro- 
vision because he has agreed with the 
landlords to make it 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am glad to 
hearthat. Then give up the provision. 
Did not the landlords in Convention ask 
for this provision ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot know. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I say they did. 

Corone. WARING (Down, N.) : I say 
they did not. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then ‘they do 
not want it. It is a free boon in the 
gift and grace of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Corone. WARING : What I said was. 
that the landlords did not ask for it. 
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‘That is very different to accepting it 
gratefully. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I was saying 
that if the landlords have not asked for 
this boon the Government are not 
pinned to it. I sup the demand 
was thought by the landlords to be so 
monstrous that they did not dare to put 
it forward at their Convention. These 
gentlemen would ask for the moon if it 
occurred to them to do so. What 
demand has been made by the hon. 
Member for South Hunts (Mr. Smith- 
Barry). It reminds me of the famous 
story about Mr. Hut : “Give him Ireland 
for an estate and he will ask for the Isle 
of Man for a kitchen garden.” The 
landlords have not thought fit to ask for 
this provision, and we who have no local 
authority, and are to have no control, 
are to be made to smart and to pay when 
the landlord’s fifth is lying there and no 
demand has been made upon it. I re- 
gard this proposition of the Government 
as the most unwholesome, pernicious, and 
objectionable of the entire measure. 

(4.44.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
The Land Commissioners are not now 
empowered to see that the amount 
advanced is a fair price for the interest 
purchased. Will the Chief Secretary 
undertake to provide at some later stage 
‘that the Land Commissioners shall be 
compelled to see that there is fair and 
reasonable security in the land itself for 
the money advanced ? 





Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The duty of | P 


the Land Commissioners already is to 
see that the holding is such as to afford 
good security for the advance made. 

Mr. MAHONY: I exclude the 
tenants’ interest; I mean the actual 
‘thing that passes in the sale. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: They must do 
that now. 

(4.45.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): Under the Bill the local 
guarantees have tojbe exhausted before 
the landlord’s deposit can be touehed. 
It is quite clear the object of the Govern- 
ment is not only to whittle down the 
landlord’s liability to half of the one- 
fifth, they mean the landlord to get off 
scot free, and to transfer the liability of 


‘the landlord to the locality. I submit 


that if the Bill is unamended at this 
point the Courts will hold that they 
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cannot touch the guarantee deposit until 
the Guarantee Fund, consisting of the 
two portions specified in Clause 3—that 
is, the cash portion and the contingent 
portion—are absolutely exhausted. I 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he is prepared to insert words 
insuring that the guarantee deposit will 
be liable part passu with the Guarantee 
Fund so that the landlord’s portion and 
the tenant's portion will be exhausted 
concurrently ? 

*(4.46.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I am quite clear that 
the Land Commission can attach the 
guarantee deposit as soon as they declare 
the debt to be irrecoverable. 

*(4.48.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): It 
would be possible to insert words at the 
end of the sub-section which would meet 
the point raised. The mistake made in 
drafting is due to the simple fact that 
the draftsman forgot that the procedure 
which was sufficient under the Act of 
1885 in respect of the guarantee deposit 
is not sufficient now. Under the Act of 
1885, when the Land Commissioners 
wanted to apply the guarantee deposit 
they did so directly, and applied it in 
the payment to themselves of what was 
due. Under this Bill they have to carry 
the guarantee deposit, or such portion as 
the Government declares shall be used 
under this provision, to the Land Pur- 
chase Account. There is np mandatory 
rovision in the Bill—but 1 suppose that 
isa slipin drafting—that at any particular 
period the guarantee deposit, or any 
part of it, shall be carried to the Land 
Purchase Account. There is another 
point I am desirous of raising. Ihave no 
doubt the Chief Secretary and Attorney 
General for Ireland are aware that in 
many cases at present the Land Com- 
missioners sanction the sales of smaller 
holdings only on condition that a larger 
proportion than one-fifth of the purchase 
money shall remain as guarantee deposit. 
They are able, therefore, to sanction the 
sale of smaller holdings without risk 
or loss ‘to the taxpayers, which 
but for that simple expedient could 
not be carried ont at all. The 
provision will entirely prevent that 
course of dealing which I think the Go- 
ment must admit is one that everybody 
who has a practical interest in the ques- 
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tion of land purchase must be in favour 


of. It will practically shut the small 
farmers out of the Bill. We saw from 
the papers that it was said the other day 
the Bill will pive reductions of 30 and 
40 per cent. to 150,000 tenants in 
Ireland. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the Bill must know that no 
tenant will get more than 20 per cent. 
reduction for 25 years. We know also, 
from the experience of the Ashbourne 
Acts, that it will be many a long year 
before 150,000 tenants can by any 
possibility come within the scope of the 
measure. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I fail to see how 
the hon. Member’s remarks are pertinent 
to the question before the Committee. 

*Mr. KNOX: I am anxious to show 
that, as the provision now under conside- 
ration prevents the Land Commissioners, 
on any default by the tenant, from 
taking more than one-half of the sum 
in default out of the landlord’s guarantee 
deposit, there will be no practical ad- 
vantage to the State in making the 
deposit larger. The guarantee deposit, 
as it is, will be so large in comparison 
with what may be taken out of it that 
it is almost impossible for the whole of 
it to be absorbed within the 18 years. 
As my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Belfast has shown, unless the 
tenant within the 18 years after pur- 
chase makes default in 20 half-yearly 
payments, the whole of the one-fifth 
guarantee deposit cannot be absorbed ; 
80 there will be practically no advantage 
to the State in making the guarantee 
deposit larger. The procedure under 
which advances have been made to 
smaller tenants will therefore be no 
longer of any use. I contend that if the 
provision is carried in its present form it 
will make impossible the carrying out of 
sales to tenants in those cases where sales 
are most required if social peace in 
Treland is to be restored, and if the 
small tenants are to eke out a livelihood 
on their own land. 

*(4.54.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
(Gloucester, Cirencester): Before this 
clause is passed, I wish to utter a 
ae ee I have been hoping the Chief 

tary would say something in reply 
to the exceedingly able and unanswerable 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast. We English 
Mr. Knox 
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Members long ago realised that there is 
not much good in protesting here, and 
have felt driven to appeal to the English 
people from English platforms. As to this 
iniquitous Landlords’ Bill we have told 
the people, and we shall continue to tell 
them, that this is a Bill mainly to benefit 
the landlord class of Ireland. It now 
turns out that, unasked by the landlords, 
Her Majesty's Government have gone 
out of their way to make the landlords’ 
position with ‘regard to their share of 
the risk under the Guarantee Fund 
50 per cent. better than it has been 
under the Ashbourne Act. It is quite 
evident to a sensible man that the land- 
lord is a willing seller, for if he does not 
like the price he need notsell. It is quite 
evident to a man of business that the 20 
per cent. which is kept in the Guarantee: 
Fund is not more than the extra price 
the landlord gets for his land over and 
above what he would get if the land were 
put up to public auction and to free 
competition, and there is no injustice, 
therefore, in keeping this 20 per cent. as: 
a buffer between the State and the loan 
which it has advanced. But I do not 
think enough has been said about the 
unfairness df putting half the possible: 
loss upon the taxpayers of Ireland. 
That men who are allowed no voice in 
the matter, and who receive no benefit 
under the Bill, should have to pay for any 
default, is a most monstrous thing. But 
beyond this, you propose to “ capture ” 
the resources of Ireland. What right 
have you to pledge the resources of each 
locality for a purpose which will! not 
benefit the general community? I only 
utter this word of protest. We cannot 
defeat or alter the measure. You have 
your majority to vote us down, but in 
the near future, when your friends the 
landlords, l:aving pocketed the swag,. 
have gone off, we may be in a Boxe 
tion to take care ‘diet any loss which 
accrues shall fall not upon industry nor 
on vans and wheels, nor upon the poor 
people of the country, but upon the land- 
lord class, who.are the class benefited. 
(4.59.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I cannot agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in the desire to amend 
this Bill. I hope there will be as little 
Amendment as possible, in order that 
the people of this country, who have 
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been befooled into allowing a Tory 
Government to introduce a Bill of this 
kind against all their pledges, may 
realise the. blessings of having a 
Tory Government. There has been a 
great omission in the course of the 
Debate. We have not yet heard any 
reply from the Government to the urgent 
arguments addressed to the Committee 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
and now, Mr. Courtney, when you are 
on the point of rising to put the question, 
the Chief Secretary has made himself 
scarce. Furthermore, we have not yet 
heard the views of the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) who is jointly responsible 
for and guilty of the iniquitous fraud, 
which is now being perpetrated on the 
constituencies of this country. Then 
there is that able lawyer the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) from whom we 
have had no expression of opinion upon 
this clause. I distinctly recollect the 
time when the noble Lord and his right 
hon. Colleague‘had a good deal to say of 
a rather violent character against the 
land purchase proposals of 1886, which, 
as compared with the proposals in this 
Bill, were as safe as Consols. Now I 
take it that these Gentlemen share with 
the Government the responsibility for 
introducing this measure, and we have 
aright to know if they have any answer 
to what has been said with thorough 
knowledge of the subject by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton). 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just returned to his place. I do not 
know whether he was present when my 
hon. Friend was arguing the question, 
but as he was posing yesterday as the 
guardian of the taxpayers of the country, 
it is desirable that he should offer some 
reply. It is monstrous that my hon. 
Friend, having put his case with a 
lucidity and force that appealed to the 
intelligenee of every hon. Member in the 
Committee, should have no answer. If 
my hon. Friend’s arguments are un- 
answerable, then let the Amendment be 
accepted. I do not appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite, 
because they merely answer argument 
with. impatient cries for a Division, 
and I do not suppose they have 
given much attention to the Bill 
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or that they understand it. We 
require a reply, however, from their re- 
sponsible leaders; but, as this is not 
forthcoming, it may be that they desire 
more time for the consideration of the 
points -raised, therefore, to afford them 
that time, I move that you do now, Sir, 
report Progress. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
hon. Member must be prepared for my 
declaration that this is trifling with the 
Committee.* 


Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does not 
the right hon. Gentleman think that 
some reply is due to my hon. Friend’s 
8 

(5.4.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No one 
has more admiration for the powers of 
eloquence of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast than I have. He has put the 
case for the Amendment in an excellent 
manner. I had previously put the case 
on behalf of the Government in a speech 
of some length. Ido not know that I 
have anything toadd to what I have said. 
T am quite content to leave the case as 
presented the hon. Member on the 
one side, and by myself on the other, to 
the judgment of the Committee. 


(5.5.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 205; Noes 158.—(Div. List, No. 
145.) 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
which stands in the name of thie hon. 
Member for Elgin raises a point which 
the Committee has already decided. 

Mr. SEXTON: Cannot an hon. Mem- 
ber move to substitute some other pro- 
position than one-half of the Guarantee 
deposit ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. M. Healy) proposes to 
leave out “ one-half,” and insert “ three- 
fourths,” and I call on him to proceed 
with that Motion. 

*(5.20.) Mr. KNOX: In the absence 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Healy), I beg 
to move his Amendment. I will not 
detain the Committee at any length, for, 
of course, the main part of the principle 


© The entry in the Votes is as follows :— 

Mr. Conybeare moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again ;” 
but the Chairman being of opinion that the 
Motion was an abuse of the Rules of the House, 
declined to propose the Question thereupon to 
the Committee. 
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has been decided already. We now want, 
so far as we can, to remove the grossness 
of the inequality' which would exist if 
the proposal of the Government were 
carried into effect without any Amend- 
ment whatever. I propose on behalf of 
my hon. Friend to substitute in line 34 
“three-quarters” for‘‘one-half.” Theland- 
lord would bear three-fourths of the loss 
in case of a default occurring during the 
first 18 years, and the Local Authority 
would bear the other fourth. I would 
ask the Chief Secretary to consider 
whether this would not be fair. The 
right hon. Gentleman states that his 
object is to make equality between the 
landlord and the Local Authority. Now, 
we on this side deny that there ought to 
be this equality between the Local 
Authority and the landlord, but of 
course we must take the last Division 
as having decided something. We take 
it that the Committee has decided, in 
spite of our protest, by a majority of 
Members in favour of the principle of 
equality between the landlord and the 
Local Authority in respect to this 
guarantee. But we contend that the 
proposal of the Government does not 
give that equality. The guarantee of 
the landlord is for 18 years, and that 
of the Local Authority for the whole 
term of the ‘purchase annuity. Our 
proposal is that in a rough way you may 
arrive at an equality by the omission of 
“one-half” of the guarantee deposit and 
making three-fourths of the deposit 
applicable. In that way during 18 
years you would have the landlord’s 
deposit bearing the greater part of the 
risk in consideration of the fact that 
after 18 years the landlord would have 
no risk whatever. I would ask the 
Chief Secretary if this is not a reason- 
able proposal that he may accept in the 
interest of quick progress with the Bill ? 
We all want to get through the Bill as 
quickly as we can, consistently with our 
duty to the ratepayers and farmers of 
Ireland, and I ask the Chief Secretary 
to carry his principle of equality between 
the landlord and the Local Authority 
into effect by the adoption of this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 34, to leave out the words 
“‘ one-half,’ in order to insert the words 
*‘ three-fourths,’’—( Mr. Knoz,) 

—instead thereof. 
Mr. Knox 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘one-half’ stand part of the Clause.” 

(5.24.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon, Member acknowledges that the 
Committee decided by the last Division 
that the Local Authority shall bear its 
share of any default that may occur, 
and as I understand it is now suggested 
that during 18 years the greater part of 
the burden shall be borne by the land- 
lords on the ground that after that 
period a landlord will have no liability for 
loss at all. Now, the hon. Member must 
recollect thatthe reason why theguarantee 
deposit is not required to bear any risk 
after 18 years is, that after that period, 
the value of the Guarantee Fund will 
have so augmented by the number of 
years’ payments of annuities and the 
amount paid off by the Sinking Fund, 
that practically there will be no more 
loss to bear. Therefore, after 18 years 
we need not trouble ourselves as to the 
liability of landlord or the tenant, far 
advanced towards the position of owner. 
Under the circumstances, I certainly 
take the view of the Committee, as ex- 
pressed in the last Division, to cover this 
point, and I ask the Committee not to 
expend further time in discussion of a 
matter which, I think, was exhausted on 
the last Amendment. 

(5.25.) Mr. SEXTON: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is in error in sup- 
posing that the decision of the Com- 
mittee on the last Amendment covers 
this point. What I take the Division to 
have decided is that a majority of Mem- 
bers are of opinion that the whole of the 
loss arising from default should not fall 
on the guarantee deposit. That was the 
extent of the Division. But itis obvious 
that, so far from deciding the question 
of the present Amendment was that de- 
cision, that it left altogether open the 
question as to what proportion of the loss 
arising from default should be borne as 
between landlords and ratepayers. Now, 
the proposal of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan is at once ingenious 
and just. It proposes to equalise the 
burden between landlords and the 
locality, and to do so not by an even 
liability in years succeeding the passing 
of the Act, but by so arranging the rela- 
tive liability during the entire period as 
to arrive at a rough equation between 
the parties. My hon. Friend argues that 
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for 18 years the landlord should bear 
three-fourths of the risk and the locali 
one-fourth, and after this period of 18 
years, and for 31 years more, we are 
‘willing that the locality should bear the 
whole of the burden of risk and the land- 
lords none. That certainly does, in my 
judgment, afford something like an 
equation. But the Chief Secretary. 
says that after 18 years there is no 
substantial danger of default. Well, 
but how does that bear upon his 
previous speech of today, when he 
shadowed forth before the Committee as 
one of the vast dangers coming in the 
distance, and in recognition of which all 
these precautions were necessary, the 
danger of a conspiracy or strike against 
the payment of these annuities to the 
State? How does he make out now 
that this danger disappears at the end 
of 18 years? Of course, there will be 
the growth of the feeling of ownership. 
We say there is no danger of a strike if 
the bargain is a just one, but he is not 
in a position to say there is less danger 
of a strike 18 yearshence than now. A 
strike may occur at any time, according 
‘to his argument, under political condi- 
tions he indicated. If it be true that there 
isnodanger ofastrike at theendof 18 years, 
why then, provide a local guarantee for 
the whole of the 49 years? There would 
be no necessity for considering that 
question. Here is a suggestion that will 
undoubtedly ease friction in regard to 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that the only danger worth con- 
sidering is the danger of a strike against 
the payment of rent. For individual 
defaults he admits ,.he has ample and 
abundant guarantee equal to 24 years 
liability. The only real danger is that 
-of : strike, that is the only thing that 
renders a general guarantee necessary. 
But he himself one an argument of 
great force when he says the interest of 
‘the purchasing tenants as owners will 
be so powerful that the folly of a strike 
will not be indulged in. | Very well, if 
we accept that conclusion, then the 
whole case for a local guarantee after 
18 years is at an end. If the Chief 
Secretary will not accept the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, will he con- 
sider—I do not say that it will be 
equally satisfactory—will he consider 
& proposal that at the end of 18 
years, when, according to himself, the 
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ty tee shall be no longer exacted? 
The ho 


on. Gentleman has asked why not 
make the landlord wholly responsible 
instead of throwing half the liability on 
the tenant. Now if I were certain that 
every act of default in the first 18 years 
was due to conspiracy, I should refuse 
to ask the landlord to give any guarantee 
at-all: I should throw the whole liability 
on the county. But the fact is thatthe 
default may in some cases be due to con- 
spiracy, and in other cases to causes 
over which the tenant. has nocontrol, and 
hence it is I propose to make the land- 
lord a party to the arrangement.. I have 
never pretended that there is any real 
absolute necessity for this guarantee, but 
the hon. Gentleman must know enough 
of public opinion in England to be aware 
that the British taxpayer would not take 
my individual opinion, but will require 
an absolute guarantee. I have provided _ 
him with one, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I repeat that 
I have provided an absolute guarantee. 
I know we cannot pass this Bill without 
the assent of Parliament and of this 
country, and even to omit what I think 
are superfluous guarantees might lead to 
the destruction of a Bill which I believe 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are anxious 
should be carried. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Although the hon. Member made a sug- 
gestion to the Chief Secretary touching 
the cessation of the guarantee, and the 
right hon. Gentleman has replied to it, it 
would be out of order to discuss it. 

(5.34.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I pro- 
pose to recall to the Committee the his- 
torical aspect of this question and of the 
circumstances under which this demand 
is made. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he believes that the guarantee is 
not necessary. Does he say that no loss 


will fall on the taxpayer. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No serious 
loss. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then if it cannot 
fall on the taxpayer it cannot fall on the 
landlord, and our demand consequently 
becomes irresistible. How did this 
House in former years satisfy the 
British taxpayer? In the year 1870, 
under the Bright Clauses, in order to 
satisfy the British taxpayer you insisted 
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that only one half of the purchase money 
should be advanced by the State. Under 
the Act of 1881 you increased that one- 
half to three-fourths, and under the 
Ashbourne Acts there was a further 
advance to the extent of four-fifths, 
and finally it was arranged to advance 
the whole sum, but to retain one-fifth. 
Now the demand for this Bill comes not 
from the tenant, but from the landlord, 
and hence it is thatthe Government pro- 
pose to throw part of the landlord’s 
liability on the local ratepayer. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite deny that the 
demandant for this Bill is the landlord. 
Why, the hon. Member for Cork and the 
whole of the National Members for Ire- 
land voted against the Bill. Four years 

we voted against advancing a second 
£5,000,000 for operation under the Ash- 
bourne Acts, and therefore, so far as the 
tenants’ Representatives are concerned 
we have not come imploring the House 
for this Bill. It is the landlords who 
have asked for it, and this particular 
provision is one of the results of the 
landlords’ conventions which have been 
held for the first time in the history of 
Ireland. I do not object for one moment 
to the holding of those conventions. I 
think they are very desirable, and if we 
were let alone no doubt an agreement 
would be easily arrived at between land- 
lord and tenant. These securities the 
Government are now insisting upon 
never entered into the head of Mr. 
Bright, or of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, or of Lord 
Ashbourne. They first recommended 
themselves to the Liberal Unionist mind 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chief Secretary has spoken of the 
probability of the disappearance of the 
landlord from Ireland. My suggestion 
is that if the Irish landlord remains 
at home he can act as a mode 
for the general community, and by his 
wealth, education, and intelligence— 
which we know every member of the 
class possesses so large a share—set an 
example of rectitude. He can be as a 
shining candle in his particular com- 
munity. Surely it would be a graceful 
act on the part of the landlords to say 
that they will not leave the burden of 
this particular plaster on the community. 
If they intend to go let them clear out 
bag and baggage. Hon. Friends near 
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of the British taxpayer are suffering 
under this Bill. Why, Sir, the case of 
the Irish is far worse. They are Im- 
perial taxpayers as well as English ; but, 
although in the case of Englishmen only 
the Imperial taxes are affected, in the 
case of Irishmen their local as well as 
their Imperial taxes will suffer. I think 
the Government would be well advised 
to give in on this matter. May I point 
out that the vote, if they persist in their 
present attitude, is a foregone conclusion, 
as they rely on the support of frequenters: 
of the Smoking Room, who go into the 
Lobbies without listening to a single 
argument. 

(5.45.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise 
to point out how the right hon. Gentle- 
man is trifling with this House and with 
the country. On the last clause the 
right hon. Gentleman urged many, as 
he considered, excellent reasons to prove 
the beauty of his scheme of guarantees ; 
yet a few minutes ago he got up and 
practically threw over the whole of those 
guarantees. He said he did not care in 
the least for them—he did not believe 
in them, and that they were intended 
simply to throw dust in the eyes of the 
British elector. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I have already intimated that this is not. 
relevant to the Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am not 
thinking of going into arguments; I 
was only accentuating what the right 
hon. Gentleman said. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to: 
correct him. I did not say I disbelieved 
in the securities. I said that, after all, 
they were only an additional, and, 
perhaps, a superfluous guarantee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: In regard to 
this specific Amendment, I, for my part, 
believe that any proposal to increase the- 
liability of the landlord as against the 
ratepayer will fail. I do not agree with 
my hon. Friend in thinking that after 18- 
years, there will be no chance of strike 
against the annual payments. We know 
perfectly well that produce has fallen 
enormously of late years, and we do not 
know what may occur in the future. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, Sir, as. 
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Mr. T. M. Healy 
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I can only say I must vote for the 
Amendment. 


(5.49.) The Committee divided :— 
Ae 215; Noes 154.—(Div. List, No. 
146.) 


#(6.2.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to move at 
the end of Sub-section 3 to insert the 
words— 

“ And such one-half! shall be carried to the 
Land Purchase Account out of the guarantee 
deposit immediately on any sum due to the 
Iand Commiesion in respect of any advance 
secured by guarantee p having been 
declared an irrecoverable debt.’’ 

This Amendment will remove the 
obscurity occasioned by the defective 
drafting of the clause. 

(6.3.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think that the effect of the words is 
already covered ; but there is no objec- 
tion to inserting the Amendment. 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


(6.3.) Mr. M. J. KENNY: I beg to 
move an Amendment, to be inserted 
after the words last added, to the effect 
that the landlord’s liability for the debt 
shall be extended over the whole period 
of 49 years,’ instead of over the 
18 years as at present provided. 
I move this Amendment having re- 
gard to the fact that the landlord’s 
liability has already been reduced. 
Under the Bill, the Sinking Fund Ac- 
count payable by the purchaser releases 
the guarantee deposit absolutely. The 
original vendor then ceases to be liable 
to the mortgagee or the taxpayer. In 
the meantime, the tenant not only con- 
tinues liable himself, through the liability 
of his holding to be put up to auetion, 
and his liability to be proceeded against 
in the Law Courts for the recovery of 
debt, but in addition to that the local 
guarantee fund named in Section 3 con- 
tinues to be liable for the debt. I want 
to know why it is that the landlord, the 
original vendor, is to be released from 
all liability at the end of 18 years, whilst 
the tenant remains liable until all the 
instalments are paid up? In'this, the 
liability of the landlord compared with 
what was fixed upon in the Ashbourne 
Act, is reduced by one-half. Seeing, 


therefore, that he gets so much, I think 
the taxpayer should get something, and 
that for this purpose we should require 
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the landlords’ liability to continue for 
a longer period. Of course, there would 
always be the liability to redemption. 
By a rule of the Land Commission the 
landlords’ deposit has been made assign- 
able as an asset, and as a matter of fact, 
in some cases under the Ashbourne 
Act, the one-fifth has been assigned to 
creditors, although it might be ulti- 
mately required to meet default on the 
parttof the purchaser. The landlord 
then can suffer no inconvenience 
through the deposit having to remain 
longer available for the purposes 
of this Bill, especially when you 
bear in mind that he enjoys the luxury 
of receiving 3 per cent. for his money. 
Ican see no reason why the landlord 
should be relieved of all liability at the 
end of 18 years, whilst the Local 
Guarantee Funds continue liable tilt 
the expiration of the 49 years. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will explain his 
inconsistency in this matter, I shall be 
glad to hear him, but at present I pro- 
test against the proposal in the Bill, 
and the further proposal in the Land 
Department Bill, the object of which is 
to relieve landlords of their liability. 

Amendment proposed. 

In page 2, line 36 after the word ‘‘ account,’’ 
to insert the words “‘ And, in the case of any 
advance under this Act, such guarantee deposit 
shall not be repaid to the depositor or otherwise 
released until all re-payments under the pur-. 
chase annuity shall have been fully completed 
and satisfied.”—(Mr. Matthew Kenny.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(6.10.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I think 
there is no reason, either on the analogy 
of the Ashbourne Act, or derivable from 
any past experience in land purchase, 
for extending the period during which 
the landlord should be tied to the holding 
he has sold. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast has told us that there will 
be no practical danger of default on the 
part of the tenant when the security 
has been increased by the one-fifth, as it 
must be before the landlord can be 
relieved of the tee deposit. And 
I would point out that at the end of 18 

ears the individual tenant will have 
come so much of an owner that there 
will be no danger of casual default. 
There can be no question that the hold- 
ing will supply a sufficient asset to meet. 
the loans’ made upon it, when its value 
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has been increased in the manner pointed 


out. 

(6.12.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I regard the Chief. Secretary’s 
answer as unsatisfactory, By the exist- 
ing law the guarantee deposit is subject 
to a charge on account of the whole of 
the recoverable debt, but by the change 
just made only half the guarantee 
deposit will be subject to that charge. 
My hon. Friend proposes that in con- 
sideration of that reduction in the 
extent of the liability there should be 
an increase of time during which the 
Guarantee Fund should remain. So far 
as that goes I think there is a primd 
JSacie reasonableness in what he proposes. 
I would point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to have forgotten the 
arguments which he used in introducing 
his recent Amendment. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the guarantee 
deposit was to be reduced by one-half 
because two guarantors instead of one 
had been provided. But if there is to 
be equality in the contributions of the 
guarantors, there ought also to be 
equality in the period of liability. 

(6.15.) Mr. SEXTON: A guarantee, 
if it is a guarantee at all, ought to 
continue as long as the debt continues. 
Its true nature is defeated by providing 
that after the liability has been partly 
discharged the guarantee is to be partly 
withdrawn. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that there will be no danger of 
casual default after 18 years, as the 
individual tenant will have became so 
much of an owner that he would not 
part with his holding unless absolutely 
compelled by stress of circumstanees. 
Well, if there is no danger of the 
guarantee deposit being called upon, 
what can be the harm of accepting this 
Amendment? Why should the locality 
continue the guarantee? The right 
hon. Gentleman replies, because without 
that guarantee the British taxpayer will 
not be satisfied. But surely it should 
be as easy to convince the British tax- 
payer as it is to convince this House. 
Therefore, I ask him to place the two 
parties on an equal footing. If the 
British taxpayer is so dense as to think 
that an elaborate and irritating guarantee 
is necessary where no danger exists, then 
let him require the guarantee of the 
landlord to extend over the whole 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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period of the transaction in a similar 
manner. : 

(6.17.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE; I 
cannot agree altogether with the 
position that we have reduced the land. 
lord’s liability from one-fifth to one- 
tenth, for there may be cases in which 
the whole amount will be taken, 
The effect of extending the liability of 
the landlord in the manner suggested 
would be to take the one-fifth deposit 
guarantee. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the Chief 
Secretary—namely, whether the interest 
to be paid to the landlord in respect of 
the one-fifth will remain 3 per cent. 
during the whole period, or will be re- 
duced to 2} per cent. If it is to 
remain at 3 per cent. while the interest 
on Consols is 23, there will be a loss to 
the State of £15,000 a year, and I want 
to know whether that loss will fall on 
the Guarantee Fund or on the rate- 
payers? In 12 years there will bea 
reduction in the interest on Consols 
which will then stand at 2} per cent., 
so that the loss then will be not £15,000 
a year, but £30,000. That, I think, is 
an important point. 

*(6.20.) Mr. KNOX: I beg, very 
shortly, to support the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. I cannot understand 
on what principle the Chief Secretary is 
proceeding. He told us he wanted to 
establish an equality between the land- 
lord and the Local Authority, and'though 
equality is very often not fairness still 
it has a sound of fairness, and hon. 
Members opposite, presumably, voted for 
the principle of equality. My hon. 
Friend now proposes to apply that 
principle here. He proposes that just 
as the guarantee of a Local Authority 
continues during the whole period of the 
purchaser's annuity, so should the 
guarantee of the landlord. There could 
be nothing more equal. I do not sa 
there could be nothing more fair. It 
would have been more fair if the land- 
lord’s liability had been made to stand as 
it does under the Ashbanene SPs) but 
if there is to be a change, surely aang 
could be more fair than the proposal o 
my hon. Friend. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman op 


of the Ashbourne Act shows that there: 
is no need for a longer guarantee than 


18 years. That is, to say the least of it, 
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counting the chickens of the Govern- 
ment ‘before ‘they are hatched. “We 
have not yet had 18 years’ experience of 
the Ashbourne Acts, but there have 
been sales and purchases of glebe lands 
more than 18 years ago, and it would be 
well that the Government should look to 
the case of these purchasers who have 
found such difficulty in paying their in- 
stalments, and not to that of the men who 
have bought under the’Ashbourne Acts. 
I think it much more likely that the 
risk would be apparent after 18 years 
than before. After 18 years there 
might be such a fall in prices that the 
tenant would not be able to pay, for 
though an astute farmer might very 
accurately forecast the course of events 
for 18 years, he would have to be a very 
astute man indeed to forecast them for 
49 years. Such a farmer might be 
accurate in his calculations in regard to 
the first 18 years; but at some subse- 
quent period, owing to unforseen cir- 
cumstances, he might find himself in such 
a position that it would be impossible for 
him to pay his instalments. It has 
been said that the only risk of default is 
that there may be a general conspiracy. 
But I undertake to say that no public 
man in Ireland would be able to bring 
about a default exceptas the consequence 
of a great fall in prices, and that’is more 
likely to occur after the 18 years are up 
than before. Therefore, I say that ‘the 
landlord’s guarantee should remain after 
the 18 years. The Chief Secretary 
knows that the glebe purchasers have in 
many cases had to be relieved of their 
bargains. In many cases they would 
have been bankrupt, if it had not been 
for the slight measure of relief —I think 
an insufficient measure, but still, a mea- 
sure of relief—which was given to 
them. All experience shows that it 
is only after a considerable number of 
years that the real risks will become 
apparent, therefore, we ask that the 
landlord shall leave his guarantee deposit 
with the State so-that he should be ready 
to meet these risks. The ‘hon. Member 
for West Belfast has shown that it is 
impossible for the whole of the land- 
lords’ guarantee deposit to be appropriated 
within the 18 years. If there is any use 
at all in having this oné-fifth guarantee, 
it ought to be left for a longer ‘period 
than 18 years. I beg, therefore, to 
support the Amendment. 
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(6.26.)' Mz. LABOUCHERE: The 
fallacy that underlies the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretury, “has been abundantly dis- 
closed in the observations of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to consider that past, ’ 
present, and future are entirely in his 
hands to deal. with as he likes. The 
basis of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment is that in 18 years one-fifth of the 
purchase price will be paid, and con- 
sequently that no owner will be willing 
to give up his property because he will 
lose by doing so, as the property will be 
worth more than four-fifths of its present 
value. But suppose the Bill had been 
brought in 18 years ago. Land has 
depreciated more than one-fifth both in 
England and Ireland during that period, 
and why what has occurred during the 
past 18 years should not occur again 
during the next 18 years I cannot under- 
stand. We only have the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman, as though he 
were a species of divinity, and could im- 
press his own whim and wishes on the 
fature. It is possible that land will fall 
in value in the future; but we are told 
that in 18 years’ time we may safely 
relieve the landlords from their obliga- 
tion, because we shall have sufficient 

ntee in the case of a fall in value 
in the Local Authority. But while I 
wish to protect the British taxpayer as 
much as possible, I object to any Govern- 
ment taking property that does not 
belong to them and giving it as 
a guarantee. That is what the Go- 
vernment does when it takes the rates 
of the localities, and calmly tells the 
British taxpayer that without the con- 
sent of those localities, those rates are to 
be rendered liable for an advance made 
by the Government. For my own part, 
I shall be glad to sweep away every 
species of obligation that is thrown upon 
the rates, because I do not see that any 
one has the right to pledge the rates, 
unless it is the locality itself. 
“Tae CHATRMAN : Order, order ! 
“Me. LABOUCHERE: I am sorry if 
T am wandering from the point, but the 
Chief ‘Secretary introduces so many 
matters into these Debates, that one 


‘béecdmes ‘irrelevant in trying to correct 


him. I ‘hope he will keep in order and 
will not make these reckless statements 
for the future. I am prepared to release 
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the sabeege from any species of 
liability wit rd to this. 

Mr. SHAW FEVRE: Will the 
Chief Secretary answer my question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would refer 
the right hon. Gentleman to the last 
sub-section of Clause 7. 

(6.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 135; Noes 218. — (Div. List, 
No. 147.) 


(6.47.) Mr. SEXTON : Sub-section 4, 
at which we have now arrived, pro- 
vides for moneys being taken for 
default in payment of the annuities, and 
for other purposes, from the Sinking 
Fund. Ordinarily, only the Guarantee 
Fund will be used. But, suppose you 
get £70 on a farm, and you have a 
deferred annuity of £10, you cannot 
come upon the Guarantee Fund, and 
such @ payment, when made, would 
come under the sub-section. I propose 
in 2, line 39, after the words, 
“or holding,” to insert the words, “or 
from the guaranteed deposit.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 39, after the words “or holding,” to 
insert the words “ or from the guaranteed 
deposit.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(6.48.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
conceive the Guarantee Fund would be 
liable to the full amount of any deficiency 
that may arise, subject, of course, to its 
being shared by the Local Authority. 

*(6.49.) Mr. KNOX: I venture . to 
think this would meet the case. 
Suppose you had a holding subject to 
an annuity of £4, and a few years 
after the agreement the tenant 
goes into default, The Land Com- 
mission could then take possession, and 
try to sell, subject to the annuity 
of £4. If they find themselves un- 
able to do so, they will try to realise 
the property in the best way they can. 
The best course would be to sell the 
holding subject to a reduced annuity. 
There will be a good deal of loss hich, 
though it will become apparent, will not 
actually accrue until the period of 18 
years has elapsed ; and the precise assur- 
ance I wish to get from the Government 
is whether the landlords, as much as the 
Local Authority, will bear the loss during 
the whole period of 49 years? 

Mr. Labouchere 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon, 
Member withdraw his Amendment? . 
Mr. SEXTON : No, Sir. 


It being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon. Thursday. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 244.) 
Bill read a second time, and com. 
mitted for Monday next. 





TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 209.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 104.) 
Order for Second Reading To-morrow 
read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 
(No. 6.) 
Order for Second Reading this day, 
read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 





NEW WRIT 
For Leicestershire (Harborough Divi- 
sion), v. Thomas Keay Tapling, esquire, 
deceased. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES. 

Address for— 

‘* Return showing, with regard to each 
Parliamentary Constituency in the United 
Kingdom, the number of electors on the 
Register now in force (in continuation of 
Parliamen Paper, No. 368, of Session 
1890)."—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 





EVENING SITTING. 
Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
ine o’clock till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd April, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS: 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL — PRO- 
‘ POSED NEW STANDING. ORDERS. 

*(12.25.) Tae. PRESIDENT .or rue 
LOCAL. GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcare, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in 
rising to move certain proposed New 
Standing Orders relating to. Bills in- 
troduced by the London County. Coun- 


- cil, said: 1 do not think it necessary 


to enter at any length into the cir- 
cumstances which have led to. the in- 
troduction of an annual Money Bill 
dealing with the finance of London. It 
is sufficient for me to say that for many 
years past it has been a duty which has 
been undertaken by the Government ; 
bat there has been a growing dissatis- 
faction in all quarters of the House with 
the existing practice, and one which has 
found expression on more than one 
occasion. The objection may be stated 
in a very few words. Hitherto it hes 
been impossible to introduce a Bill at + 
period of the Session when a proper dia- 
cussion could take place on the Second 
Reading, and there is this additional 
objection, that, so far as the details are 
concerned, no one in the House could 
give a satisfactory explanation in Com- 
mittee, with the result that there has 
been no‘real examination at all. It isan 
entire misapprehension to suppose that 
the Government have any wish to take 
upon themselves a controlling influence. 
Undoubtedly there is a certain amount 
of responsibility, but the Government 
do not think that they are under any 
obligation or duty to assume that 
responsibility, As a matter of fact, 
there has never been any real examina- 
tion as to the amounts inserted in the 
annual Money Bill, and the present 
proposal is that the disability which 
prevents the London County Council 
from introducing this Bill should «be 
removed. The effect of the proposal is 
to require that the Bill, so far as the 
principles involved. in it and the general 
system of finance of the London County 
Council are concerned, shall be intro- 
duced at a time of the day and at a 
VOL. CCCLIT. [rurep serrzs.] 
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period. of:.the Session: when Members, 
who: are’ desirous: of -expressing their 
views, «shall «:have: an one 
doing so.!' Like every other Local! Body: 
in ‘the ‘country, the” London’ County’ 
Council; ‘when's promoting: a: Bilb vin 
Parliament, will:have power to insert: in 
the Bill the finance that will be necessary. 
for carrying out the purposes of: the 
Billy and: they, will go ‘before a Seleet 
Committee in the same way as other 
Municipal Bodies promoting special Bills 
for special works. With regard to 
the general Money: Bill; the ‘Council, 
will, ‘so fat as they are able, produce 
before.a Committee the estimates and 
such plans and details as are desirable, 
and in every case the power to raise the 
money will be:conferred by a Committee. 
So far as that point is concerned, there 
will: be ‘no farther supervision on’ the 
part of a: Government Department, It 
is possible that: in some instances the 
powers conferred may not be exercised 
at once,‘and that it may be desirable to 
hold them over until a later period, and 
in that case the Council will be in the 
same position as the promoters of any 
other Private Bill: In the event of the 
money asked for being insufficient the 
Local-Government Board will, as in the 
case of other Local Authorities, decide-by: 
& Provisional Order whether extended 
powers shall be conferred. -The London 
County Council are ander some appre- 
hension. that: they: may: be placed:in a 
difficulty in regard to. the money they 
may require to raise under the sanction 
of the Local Government. Board... 2) 
think they very much exaggerate the: 
difficulty, and that it is not likely to 
arise. So far as the, expenditure is. paid. 
out of the rates of London, the. Local 
Government Board will have no power 
whatever; they will only come in when 
it is proposed to raise money by borrow-- 
ing. .The Council say that, it will be in- 
convenient to come to the Local Govern- 
ment Board constantly in regard to small 
sumsof money which they may desire to 
spend. , Now, I do not think that sucha 
course would be convenient either to 
them or to the Local Government Board ; 
and, therefore, it is proposed that the 
Council may. put in an estimate three 
months ahead of the amount they are 
likely to require; and when the neces- 
sity arises, 1 do not think the slightest 
impediment will be placed in their way 
if they desire to borrow money. The 
28 











finance of a. great city such’ as) London 
isi &/most important matter. | Itis: more 
the finance of a. province than ofa town, 
aid I);do! not) think » the | House: of 
Gommons would) willingly part withthe 
power lof. reviewing: the) ‘finance « of 
London:once, at any rate, in the: year: 
It:.is-farthér) proposed that when! the 
County -Council obtain . power ‘to 
raise~ money for the prosecntion’ of 
a great work they) shall specify 
in their annual financial statement the 
amount they propose to :raise ‘within the 
year, although’ that isnot an obligation 
imposed updén other Local Authorities: 
But having regard to the obligations 
and -liabilities of a great city such as 
London, and the amount-of money which 
the Council are required to raise annually, 
itis quite clear that their annual state< 
ment would not be complete unless all 
the amounts proposed ‘to ‘be’ raised :in 
‘the course of the year are fully set out. 
We do not propose that the Committee 
to-which their Bill shall be referred shall 
have power to deal with those: sums, 
which may have been already sanctioned 
by the House of Commons, unless there 
is a Special Instruction from the House 
itself, and the Council will, therefore, be 
sufficiently safeguarded in that respect. 
I, may add ‘that this ‘altetation df the 
Standing» Orders! is a ‘matter which has 
been fully discussed by the Chairmen of 
Committees,of: both Houses, and that it 
meets'with their entire approval. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That all Bills promoted by the’ London 
County ‘Council, contaihing power to raise 
money,’ shall. be introduced as Public Bills; 
‘but after being read a second time by the 
House shall be referred to a Select Committee 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection 
in like manner as Private Bills; * 

But.this Order shall not apply to a Bill pro- 
moted by the London County. Council, for the 
borrowing of money, which complies with the 
following conditions : 

(1.) If it ‘authorises the borrowing and 
expenditure for the purposes mentioned 
in the Bill of the sum shown by) the 
estimates recited in the preamble to be 
required for each such purpose, that pur- 
pose being the execution of a power con. 
ferred or extended either by the Bill, or 
by some public, local, or personal Act ; 

Provided that the Bill may authorise 
the borrowing and expenditure for any 
purpose not mentioned in the Bill or for 
any purpose for which estimates are not 
recited in the preamble, if it fixes a maxi- 
mum aggregate sum to be so borrowed, 
and requires every such borrowing to 
be sanctioned by the Local Government 


Mr. Ritchie 
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(2.) a it is so soeet as not to authorise 
the borrowing and, expe re: of, 
money after the peter yt that 
to say, the period ending on the 30th 


day of September ne. xpira- 
i of the then ps re pris 
the Council ; 

(3.) If it is so framed as to provide 
for the money borrowed being repaid, 
whether by the creation of a olektage 
fund, or the redemption of stock, or 
otherwise, within such’ period not exceeds 
ing sixty pare the Committee on the 
Bill, or if the borrowing is sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board, that 
Board ‘may consider ‘proper, haying 
regard to, the, objects. for which. the 
money is to be borrowed ; 

(4.) If in the case of any Bill conferring 
or extending ‘any power involving ‘the 
expenditure of money after the financial 
period, the recited estimates. show the 
total amount of money required for the 
execution of the power as well as the 
particular amount to be borrowed and 
expended during the financial period.” — 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 

*(12.35:), Sir J, LUBBOCK. (London 
University): I have seen a statement 
that this, Standing Order has been 
brought. forward to-day at the request 
of the County Council of London. No 
doubt it was postponed until to-day at 
the request of the Council, not because 
they were anxious that it should be 
brought forward to-day, but simply 
because | it had’ been fixed for a day on 
which the Council themselves met. At 
the present moment they would much 
prefer that it should be dropped alto- 
gether. In rising to move my, Amend- 
ment I am placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage. If this were an Act of 
Parliament I could move that the con- 
sideration of the matter should be post- 
poned. Again, if this lad been the 
clause: of a Bill, it: would have ‘been 
open for me to move Amendments ; 
and if I had been unable to carry 
such Amendments I should have beer 
able, at’ the close of the discussion, to 
move the omission of the clause alto- 
gether. So far as the present Motion is 
concerned, I imagine that I should be 
out of order in moving that the con- 
sideration of these Standing Orders be 
postponed for this Session, and, therefore, 
the Council are at this disadvantage: that 
they are unable to place on the Paper an 
Amendment which will really carry out 
the object they have in view. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to move the omission 
of the first four lines of Standing 
Order CXCIV., not that I have any 





[objection to those four lines, but 
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siply a‘ mode of taking the sense! 
of t 


e Housé on' the subject as a whole. | 
Ha anabae hk 


Her Majesty’s Government: atid’ 
‘House have always objected, and Tt 

yeasonably, to any alteration of a” 
‘Act by a Private’ Act, and still’ nore 
ought this tobe the’ case when: it isa 
question of alteration “by a Standing 
Order. In the first place, the London 
County Council’ ‘will be placed ‘in this) 
difficulty ; ‘we are to remain ‘wider 
the Public Act, by ‘which our “pro-) 
ceedings are still to be regulated, as. 
far as the other House ‘of Parliament ik. 
concerned, but we shall be: under ‘the’ 
Standing Order as far'as’ the ete 
in this House are concerned. In'addt-) 
tion to this, our objections to the Stand- 
ing Order are two-fold. In ‘the first 
place, if the obligation to introduce ‘an 
annual Bill is to be imposed on London, 
we think it only reasonable to ‘ask 
the Government to continue to intro- 
duce the London County Council Money, 
Bill in the future as they have done 
in the past. Secondly, we desiré to’ 
continue our present relations with the 
Treasury. My right hon. Friend says 
it is desirable that there should “be 
more control over the finances of ‘the 
Council than there has been in the past; 
but I submit that if it is to rest with ts. 
to introduce a Money Bill instead’ of 
the Treasury, there ‘will,’ in’ point’ of 
fact, be less control over Metropolitan 
finance than it has now. It must not 
be forgotten that at this!moment’ there 
is this safeguard ; that the Money Bill’is | 
fully examined by the officials of the 
Treasury. My right hon, Friend ‘inti- 
mated that the examination by the Trea- 
sury is very perfunctory and unsatis- 
factory. We do not think so. | I''re- 
gret that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Financial Secretary ‘to’ the 
Treasury are not present ; but I do not 
think if they were that they ‘would 
refuse to fulfil the duties imposed’ on 
them. But, at any rate, it will be cer: 
tainly done away with by this proposal. 
Therefore, as far as the ere, County 
Council finance is concerned, the in- 
troduction of a Money Bill by the Go- 
vernment is a security which these 
Standing Orders will take away. Of 
course the question may be asked, 
Why should the Government intruducé 
a Money Bill for the London Connty 

Council when they do not undertake the 
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At hon. Friend give the atswer “him- 
org gr gente 
‘of ondon ate ona much greater 

xy beer! ‘the feeling 
“the Metropolita 


Board of' 
Council have been’ 
3 a scale that 


We impose ‘on ‘you obligationé which’ are 
tot ‘imposed’ on any” other Mumiei- 
pality; ‘so that Parliament’ ‘thay Have ‘an 
‘Opportunity of examining ‘your finances 
annually.” Surely, then, that’ is‘ a ‘Yea- 
Bon ‘why the “ Government ‘themselves 
should undertake the bringing in of ‘a 
‘Bill, because ‘a Private’ Member, intro- 
ducing sucha’ ‘Bill, ‘would be under ‘a 
‘very great disadvantage! “I “have: ‘the 
‘advantage of being assisted by colleagues 
in the Council ‘who ‘dre seated’ on’ both 
‘sides of the House. ' But it‘is’ possible 
that hereafter the Chairman and’ Mem- 
bers of the Council may find' their duties 
of so onerous ‘a ‘nature ‘ss’ to be’ incom- 
patible with the’ retention of a seat in 
this ‘House.’ I need’ scarcely ‘say that 
the Conncil would be ‘placed at a great 
disadvantage if they were without repre- 
sentation in’ this Hous; and ‘yet were 
required to bring forward annually a 
Money Bill. ‘Then; again, there is* the 
question of expense. If! the House 
imposes on us the duty of bringing*in a 
Bill every year, it is obvious that ‘it 
niust'be' brought in'as ‘a Private Bill: » If 
that’ is et think’ we ought tobe 
relieved of the payment. of fees. The 
Bill. would not be introduced of our own 
motion, but asa duty imposed on us 
by Parliament, and we ‘may;'therefore, 
fairly ask to be relieved from the pay- 
ment of fees, ‘That, however, is;a small 
part of the additional expense which 
may be thrown’ on us. Under’ this 
Standing Order we ‘shall have imposed 
en us not only the fees, but: the duty 
of producing’ witnesses’ and ‘employing 
counsel. I ‘know that, my right hon. 
Recet dossnck ie to. Impose on us 
expenditure of that kind, but. it cer- 
tainly will happen that there’ will occa- 
sionally ‘be ‘an Instruction from the 
House, which will necessitate our doing 
so. Let me take, the case of the Black- 
wall, Tunnel... Liverpool. or Manchester 
when they had’ once obtained power to 
make a tunnel ‘would be under no obli- 
gation to come to Parliament again. But 
the. London, County Council have to 











same duty for other Municipalities ? My 


come to Parliament every year, and 
258 2 











what the result may be it. is impossible 
to foretell: We may have, incurred. 
heavy expense, and. then; Parliament 
may change its mind.. This is! no ima- 

i case; Last year we introduced a 
Bill dealing with jover-head wires;; and’ 
because we adopted a-clause which had 
been recommended by two Committees 
of the House the measure was thrown 
out. Again, with all respect to the 
Local Government Board, we propose, 
so far as our finances are concerned, to 
remain in relation. with the Treasury. 
We believe that it has a favourable in- 
fluence on the price of our Stock. I do 
not mean tosay that this alteration in the 
policy of the Government, will materially 
affect the value of Metropolitan Stock ; 
but, at the same time, ] think there: is 
some advantage in the knowledge the 
public possess, that our Money Bills are 
examined. and. introduced by the Trea- 
sury. That is an advantage which will be 
taken away. from us by the acceptance 
of this Standing Order. We think :that 
if time were given we should be able to 
come to satisfactory terms with Her 
Majesty’s Government. The proposal. of 
the right hon. Gentleman deals with a 
number of very intricate. questions, and 
surely it is not, unreasonable that, we 
should ask for a little more time for 
consideration. The Standing Order 
says— 

“ Provided that the Bill may authorise the 

borrowing and expenditure for any purpose 
not mentioned in the Bill or for. any purpose 
for which estimates are not recited in the pre- 
amble, if it fixes a maximum aggregate sum to 
be so borrowed, and requires every such bors 
rowing to be sanctioned by the Local Govern: 
ment Board,” 
I have no doubi that this is capable of 
explanation ; but, at the first blush, it is 
not easy to understand. Standing Order 
CXCIV. (b) says— 

** A Bill complying with the conditions spec’ 
fied in Standing Order CXCIV.., if it contains 
no powers or provisions except in; relation to 
the borrowing and expenditure of mioney for 
specific and general purposes and consequential 
thereupon, or in relation to the Consolidated 
Loans Fund or, to borrowing ,by the. council, 
shall be subject to the following requirement, 
that is to say :— 

The petition for the Bill, with the 
declaration and printed’ copy of the Bill 
annexed, shall be deposited.in the Private 
Bill Office on ‘or before’ the 14th day of 
April, or the first day on which the Hoase 
shall re-assemble after the Easter Recess, 
whichever shall be the later, instead of the 
21st day of December in the’ previous 
year.’’ j 

Sir J, Lubbock 
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That, of course, is» impossible . this 
seeing that we have already Haan d 5 the 
ae of pas There isa considerable 

ifference of opinion among) my col ' 
and. those who are best yn oe oe 
to,.what, the Local Government. Board 
would feel to be their duty under this 
Standing Order. The matter Was 
brought before the Council last week; 
and .a : resolution was unanimously 
passed, not. only with the support of 

Lord Lingen, Sir Thomas Farrar, my 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Pancras 
(Mr... H. Lawson), and others of great 
experience, but also with the support 
of the. Conservative members. of the 
Council, asking the Government to giye 
further time for the consideration of the 
question, so that a satisfactory solution 
may, if possible, be arrived at. What, 
let: me ask, would be the practical incon- 
yenience of allowing matters to remain 
as they are for another year? My right 
hon.) Friend has made no complaint of 
the finance of the London County 
Council. It can easily be shown that 
they are even more strict.in regard to 
borrowing and the payment of loans 
than their predecessors, and I hope they 
will continue to be so. No complaint, 
however, is made, and no inconvenience 
has; been alleged to result from the 
present system. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman says that this change has 
been pressed on him by hon. Members 
in. this House. Where are they? 
Where is my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), who is said to be strongly 
in favour of the change? I cannot think 
that he would have been absent if, he 
felt ao strongly in the matter. For my 
own, part, I think the Government 
would’ meet: the views of the House 
generally if they would consent to post- 
pone the matter for another year. I 
appeal to my right hon. Friend not to 
resist so unanimous, and I must add so 
reasonable, a request on behalf of the 
London County Council. I beg to move 
the omission of the first: four lines of 
the Standing Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The. right hon. 
Gentleman has referred toa representation 
which he made tome in regard to the 
Amendment he desired to move. I 
understand the right hon, Gentleman to 
say that he could not move; the post- 
ponement of the consideration of the 
Standing Order because I had ruled that 
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ach a course would be out of order? 
What I pointed out was that an Amend- 
went to omit''the first four lines of the 
Standing Order would be sufficient, and 
that an issue might be fairly raised’ upon 
such an Amendment, whereas a Motion 
for Adjournment must confine the Dé~ 
bate to the Question of Adjournment, | *P 
did not mean to say ‘that the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Stand- 
ing Order could not be: moved, or that 
at any time the Motion could ‘not be 
made for the Adjournment of the Debate: 
*Sir J. LUBBOCK : What I understood 


you to say, Sir, was that if I moved’ the | 


Adjournment of the Debate, I) should 
only be able to give reasons in support 
ef that Motion, without being able * to 
enter into the merits of the question? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That was so. 
*Se J. LUBBOCK: Then 1 will 
move to omit the first four lines.) 9% 
#(12.57.)) Mr. H. LAWSON? (t: 
Pancras, W.): Iam sorry to find ‘that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
not been able to come to somearrange-' 
ment with a man so eminently reason-! 
able as my right hon. Friend’ the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir J: 
Lubbock). The Standing Order “now 
before the House is merely a measure for 
the aggrandisement of the LocalGovern- 
ment Board. It gives to the right “hon: 
Gentleman the power of going into ‘an 
area of Local Government which hag 
hitherto been beyond his control... We 
all know that he is a man of conspicuous 
ability, and that he has administered his 
Department most admirably ; but» T do 
not think he can have considered’ the 
immense amount of labour which ‘would 
be forced upon him and the Department 
by the new arrangement he proposes: to 
make. He says itis not intended that 
the Local Government Board should go 
minutely into every item of expenditure ; 
but the Standing Order provides ‘that 
the Board is to make a Report to a’‘Com- 
mittee which is to sit upstairs ‘to 
examine every Bill, and what will that 
Report be worth if the right hon, 
Gentleman does not go ‘into’ these 
matters one by one? I fancy © that 
the right hon. Gentleman will “find 
that it will be necessary to have a 
good many interviews with the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman: of the 


London County Council and the ‘Chair- 
man of the Finance Committeepro- 
‘kably many more than he contemplates. 
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If'the supervision of the: Local Govern- 
ment Board is to bea reality, it will be 
as necessary to .go into all the items of 


expenditure as is now the case in regard 


to the .proposals ‘of provincial towns. 
There is another: curious: point in. con- 
nection - with this new Standing Order 
which, I'think, shows that sufficient con- 
sideration has not ‘been bestowed upon 
it) ‘The'right hon: Gentleman asks the 
London.County Council to do what at 
present no, locality has power to do, 
namely, to introduce a Bill under a 
Standiag’ Order. 1 believe that it is 
necessary that every Bill:introduced by 
the’ County Council should show a 
clause ofor the improvement. of the 
Metropolis, and ‘therefore this is .ne- 
cessary, under statutory » provisions, 
before it.can go to a Committee up- 
stairs. As the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr, Ritchie) very well knows, in the 
Debate on the Local Government Bill of 
1888, he. refused to: give any general 
power of promoting or introducing Bills 
to the London County Conneil, or to any 
other County Council. “I should like him, 
therefore, to explam how he proposes 
that: the London County: Council shall 
get out-of the difficulty of being forced . 
to ‘introduce a Bill the expenses of which 

have no power to defray. He says 
the. question of fees is unimportant. I do 
not know whether he is aware that one 
provision in this Standing Order is likely 


to inflict upon us very large expenses by 


way of fees in both Houses... The Bills 
are‘only to authorise work for 12 montba, 
and:the agent says that the Council will 
be:liable for the payment of House fees 
invboth Houses, and that in this respect 
it owill «be placed at a disadvantage 
as»compared with Municipal Corpora- 
tions.. Itseems to me an unfair thing 
toforce this expenditure on the Council 
at ‘a time when the ratepayers are labour- 
img under such heavy burdens. It is 
also rather a strange thing ‘to vary a 
Public Act, approved by both Houses, by 
a Standing Order in the way now pro-, 
posed. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the Government will be relieved from 
the responsibility of defending measures 
in the drafting of which they have had no 
hand. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
that every Bill introduced by the Lon- 
don County Council has been the sub- 
ject of public discussion in this House. 
I should like to ask whether it will fall 


on the Financial Secretary to have to 








defend the Couneil’s: Money : Bills. inthe 
absence of members.’ of the: Couneil; 
= the right hon. Gentleman hone * 
80 

-*Mr. RITCHIE ; Certainly not. 9:1) 6) 

-*Mr. LAWSON: Then I should like to 
know who will defend the. Bills «wader 
such circumstances... The. details are 
likely ‘to be just as much discussed 
whether the Bills are introduced as 
privateor'as. public measures... !The 
London County Council are’ quite willing 
to be placed on an equality with)the 
Oorporations of towns.; but the: right 
hon..Gentleman proposes nothing of:the 
kind, as that would involve the abolition 
of a Money Bill altogether. The right 
hon. Gentleman says the circumstances 
are vitally different. I say that, as-we 
are forced to present our Budget: to Par- 
liament, it should not be made addi- 
tionally expensive by foreing us todefend 
our proposals year by year against; say, 


the City Corporation or other: Local | is 


Bodies. 

(1.4.) Mr: J. STUART. (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I.am very much surprised 
that no Member representing the. Trea- 
sury should have been present to take 
part in this Debate. There can be no 
doubt that the few words thrown out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board: (Mr. 
Ritchie) were in some degree a hint 
that the Treasury had performed, its 
duties in what must be styled a perfune- 
tory manner. I would very strongly 
urge upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and the Government the postpone- 
ment of this question for a little. time 
longer. The County Council has unani- 
mously expressed that view ; and when 
it is remembered that there are in the 
County Council Members who sit on that 
side of the House, as well as on this side, 
I think. it is a matter of. importance 
that the Representatives of what the 
right hon, Gentleman has» himeelf 
called a province rather than a city 
should have some. attention paid to.their. 
views. This question has been a very. 
short time before the London County 
Council and before the Members of this 
House. The Amendments ‘proposed: by 
the Local Government Board are. ofa 
highly technical character, and it «ds 
impossible for anyone who is not. versed 
in the technicalities of Standing Orders 
relating to Money Bills to understand 
Mr. H. Lawson 
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|their, meaning. I would most..strongly 
|urge-the Government to jlet this matter 
stand , over ~ till next. year.,No very 


| Serious, difficulty is likely-; to-arise in. the 


meantime.., There is mo matter of great 
conflict respecting the borrowing powers 
of(the| London..County; Council jor’ the 
‘expenditure of borrowed ape and: if 
the question; is postponed no,.ene will 
‘suffer, If the proposals of the right hon, 
Gentleman. are pushed to a. Division to- 
day,a number of Members will come in 
when. the Division bells.ring.and vote as 
the Whips. tell them, without| hearing- 
the arguments we bring forward. This 
is one, of the, perhaps,’ necessary. mig~ 
fortunes of considering. a+ question. of 
this kind at the time of Private Business.. 
The County Council is not unwilling to, 
shave this matter considered, and desires. 
that its borrowing proposals should be 
well ventilated in this House. and before 
any, Committee of this House. If there: 
any,,alteration of procedure. which 
would:secure the more efficient examina- 
tion of the, proposals of the Council, we 
‘are. perfectly prepared to.give our sup- 
port, to the carrying out of such a change. 
But it . will be observed that in the 
changes proposed by the right. hon: 


Gentleman there are not. only altera; 


tions with respect to the power of con- 
sideration by this House of the borrowing 
powers of. the London County Council, 
but there are also very considerable 
changes in the. manner in which those 
borrowing powers are to be considered. 
departmentally.. It is proposed to sub- 
stitute:a minute control of details for a 
control of general amounts.. There will 
be such an inquiry by the Local Govern- 
ment Board.as will amount to the 
placing of the judgment ci the Local 
‘Government Board. in respect of the 
details of the sums borrowed between 
the County Council and the ratepayers, » 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I say that that is the 
case with regard to every Corporation in 
the Kingdom. 

Mr. J. STUART: Yes; but the right 
hon, Gentleman is ignoring the fact that 
we, have to come annually before the 
House of ‘Commons in this mater, 
whilst the other Local Authorities have 
not ;,and he is also ignoring the fact that 
he drew this distinction himself between. 
London. and the rest of the country, that 
London is a province and the Represen- 
tatives.of London in the County Council 
may he safely trusted to look after 
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details in the interests of the ratepayers. 


If'the right kon. Gentleman founds his! 


argument on this, that |he wishes: td 
treat the London; County » Council 
precisely in. thesame ‘manner: |.as 
Municipal Bodies in, the country, ‘let 
him give the London County Council 
the powers they are entitled to: We 
have over and over again protested that 
we have not got the powers which the 
smallest Urban, Sanitary Authority 
possesses. As to the supervision of the 
Local Government) Board, I want to 
know what more supervision they want 
than they have at present. They can 
have a complete audit of our accounts, 
and it isin the power of their Auditor 
to bring under the notice of the Local 
Government Board that items have been 
erroneously charged to capital which 
ought to have been put in the annual 
accounts, They have, in fact, as com- 
plete a supervision as can be required 
over the dealings of the County Council 
with its borrowed money. 1 can see 
nothing in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
present proposals which is for the ad- 
vantage of the public, or of the rate- 
payers, or of the County Council. It 
seems to me that if these proposals are 
adopted the hands of the County Council 
will be fettered, its responsibility will be 
diminished, and its good action probably 
interfered with, whilst the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be overloaded with a 
multitude of details over which it can 
exercise no supervision. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know that last year 
there were over 200 cases of borrowing 
in the County Council for different 
purposes, besides various cases of re- 


lending? These are things which the] part 


County Council is the fittest body to 
consider ; and if the Local Government 
Board have to consider them, it will 
mean getting a new staff of officers, who 
will be irresponsible to the ratepayers of 
London. This is a concession to I know 
not whom. The right hon. Gentleman 
says it has been represented that more 
supervision is needed over the borrowing 
powers of the County Council 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No; what I said was 
that it was the opinion in many quarters 
of the House that the mode in which the 
London Finance Bill was introduced and 
the general arrangements with regard to 
London finance did not carry with them 
a fitting opportunity for review or proper 
criticism. 
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«Ma; J: STUART » Té-those views have 
‘been expressed, all I) say vis’! that thé 
Londdi County Council has:rio objection 
to!ithe! criticism, ‘but’ that! ai series ‘of 
Standing Hare rembodying' Buch vital 
changes as those: proffered ‘to-day ‘by the 
right hon; Gentlemab go far = the 
necessities’ of: the, case; and introduce 
entanglements and difficulties which we 
have: endeavoured to some extent to 
expose, but which it would require a - 
minute examination in Committee: to 
bring out to the full extent. In view of 
the immense importance of the case; I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman rot to 
force the House to vote in ignorance on 
this matter, but to postpone the whole 
subject until next year. 

(1.21.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
has approached this question in anything 
but a combative spirit. He recognised 
the many difficulties involved in it and 
the necessity to. some extent of taking 
action, and he gave expression also to 
the vague feeling of distrust felt, I 
think, by many of his colleagues on the 
London County Council with respect to 
the proposed change. He pleaded for 
some more time for the consideration of 
the changes that are about to be made. 
I think he was ready to submit’ to the 
House the question whether any change 
at all was desirable. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the London County 
Council had; in his opinior, gone on 
very satisfactorily with the Treasury in 
charge of their Money Bills. I do not 
know what the present Members of the 
Treasury may say. I was in the De- 
ment for some time myself, and I 
know that then the feeling of the officials 
and the persons responsible there was 
one of extreme dislike to the labours 
thrown upon them in connection with 
London finance. We were made respon- 
sible, after a very unsatisfactory exami- 
nation, for the conduct of the Bills in 
this House. It was always felt, there- 
fore, that some change should be made, 
and IL certainly approve the proposed 
transfer of ‘the Bills of the Council, 
referring to: the raising of particular 
sums of. money for particular works, 
from the Treasury to the Local: Govern- 
ment Board. Snch questions come 
rather within the province of the Local 
Government Board than within | that of 





the Treasury, and the Local Government 








Board are better able to deal with them. 
L do not'think there is: any force in the 
objection that the stability of) Metro- 
politan Stock. will be affected) by the 
change, The right’ hon. Gentleman then 
urged that if these proposals were earried, 
Bills'.of the | London County Council 
would.ceass to: be Government Bills, but 
I think there is not much force in this 
ebjection. The fact'is that the Govern- 
ment Bill is: an anomaly. No. other 
mnuicipality in the country has its Bills 
brought in by the Government, and it is 
certainly anomalous that the Govern- 
ment*should be in any way responsible 
for the Bills promoted’ by the London 
County Council. It may be said that there 
may be times when the London County 
Council may not be represented in this 
House, and when its chairman may not be 
a Member. I think it extremely impro- 
bable that it will ever be the case that 
mo responsible member of the London 
County Council will be a Member of 
this House. But, after all, the same 
thing would apply to Liverpool and 
Manchester, the different divisions of 
which .are always represented in this 
House. 

*Siz J. LUBBOCK: May I point out 
‘that no obligation is imposed on Liver- 
pool and Manchester to introduce an 
annual Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Well, it is urged 
‘that the annual introduction of their 
Bill ‘to Parliament will subject the 
Qvuncil to a responsibility and an incon- 
venience which are not imposed on 
ether County Councils, and that in 
other cases the Councils have the control 
of works undertaken by them, after 
those works are once authorised,whereas 
-opportunity would be annually given to 
Members of this House to raise the 
whole question of such works again and 
‘again. But it must be borne in mind 
on this point that an express Instruction 
must be obtained from the House before 
such a course can be taken, and I think 
it extremely improbable that such an 
Instruction will be granted. Then we 
come to the-question—no doubt a grave 
question—that at present the London 
‘County Council is almost unanimously 
against going on with these proposals. I 
-do not think it would be very easy for 
the Government to make any consider- 
able change against the unanimous wish 
-of the County Council. It must be 
remembered’ that the County Council is 
Mr. Courtney 
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anew body, taking over the functions of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works.: . The 
London County Council has been »re+: 
garded in certain quarters with a vague 
jealousy that has been returned by the 
County Council, which, because new, is 
perhaps a little’ super-sensitive to 
criticism. With the view to that body 
giving further consideration to the pro- 
posal, I propose a postponement, but I do 
not regard as reasonable the demand for: 
a postponement of 12 months, and I 
suggest that a postponement of six 
weeks or two months may serve to bring 
both the Government and the County 
Council to an agreement in an amicable 
way. 

*(1.35.) Mr. RITCHIE: The 
views of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means are always entitled to receive 
careful consideration. Iam sorry that 
the County Council has taken up such a 
position with reference to this question, 
and 1 do not think that there is any real 
ground for some of the arguments which 
have been used by several of the pre- 
vious speakers. I have taken the great- 
est trouble to reconcile the conflicting 
views of certain officials of the London 
County Council fand the views enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 
When this Standing Order was put on 
the Paper it was placed there by me in 
the belief that it had received the sanc- 
tion and approval of those official mem- 
bers of the London County Council with 
whom I had been in personal communi- 
cation. In those circumstances I be- 
lieved that the proposed Standing Order 
met the views of those gentlemen. I 
cannot concur with the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in what I believe will 
be the result of postponement, because I 
think it is evident that the views ex- 
pressed with reference to this matter 
are not so much a question of degree as 
of principle. The views expressed by 
Members of the London County Council 
are against any change whatever, and 
it is not seen why the annual Bill: 
should not be taken charge of by the. 
Government. That is a responsibility, 
however, which the Government decline 
to take. We will not undertake to ful- 
fila duty which it is not possible for 
us adequately to discharge, and what- 
ever may be the result, supposing a 
postponement be agreed to, the London 
County Council must understand that 
the Government cannot be responsible 
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for bringing forward or for defending 

s of this nature, any more than 
they can assent to attend to the finances 
of Birmingham, Liverpool, andother large 
cities. I can quote from a Treasury 
Minute to show that.their function is 
not close criticism of financial proposals, 
but only to secure that the House of 
Commons has possession of full informa- 
tion about the financial position. Hon. 
Members appear to think that because 
the members of the London County 
Council are elected on a liberal franchise 
they ought to be placed above criticism 
in the matter of finance. Itis also said 
that the ratepayers are the persons who 
have to express their views on the point, 
and that there is no reason why the 
Local Government Board should come 
between them. But the Local Govern- 
ment Board comes between the elective 
body and their finance in every other 
town in the Kingdom. It is not the 
ratepayers of the present time that 
require to be guarded; it is the rate- 
payers of the future that require to be 
protected. The ratepayers of the present 
day are not perhaps the best tribunal to 
decide as to how much of the cost of 
works should be borne by the present 
body of ratepayers and how much by the 
future; and this is one of the main 
reasons why close criticism is insisted 
upon by the House of Commons. The 
course which the Government pro- 
pose to pursue is to postpone the further 
consideration of this matter. I will not 
at present pretend to fix a day for the 
resumption of the discussion, but I pro- 
pose to put it down for an early day in 
the hope that we may be able to fix 
some reasonable date on which the ques- 
tion may be again taken up and a deci- 
sion come to. I move the adjournment 
of the Debate. 


*(1.40.) Earn COMPTON (York, 
W.R., Barnsley): On behalf of the Lon- 
don County Council, I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for suggesting the post- 
ponement of this Debate. I do not 
agree with the Chairman of Committees 
that the London County Council is un- 
duly susceptible ; on the contrary, they 
are not averse to any changes, but they 
have only had a short time to consider 
the present proposal, and they have good 
reasons for objecting to the form of that 
proposal. 
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*(1.43.) Tae FIRST LORD or tae 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, 
Westminster): The best possible course 
to take under the circumstances will be 
that both the Amendment and the 
Motion itself should be withdrawn ; the 
consideration of the Standing Orders 
could then be put down for a future 
day. It will be all the more convenient 
if the House is able to consider the ques- 
tion in the light of the present Debate, 
but if it were merely an adjournment of 
the Debate the right hon. Gentlemen 
the President of the County Council and 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would not be able to speak. I beg 
to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 

*Sizr J. LUBBOCK: I am quite ready 
to withdraw my Amendment, and 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Mre. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
has not been put, and therefore the 
House is in no difficulty about its with~ 
drawal. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 





STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Mr. Osborne Morgan reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel: That they had 
appointed Mr. Salt to act as Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure 
in the place of Mr. Campbell Banner- 
man. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 8.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(1.50.) Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): In moving the Second Reading 
of titis Bill, it will not be necessary to 
detain the House at any great length 
in explaining it. All the members of a 
very strong Committee in 1889 joined in 
recommending the principle cf the Bill, 
which does not propose to transfer any 
part of the property of one private 
owner to another private owner, but only 
to enable the trustees of religious bodies, 
on payjng fair compensation, to become 
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the owners of ‘their places of worship. 
The Bill is not limited. to. any sect; it 
applies to all denominations, including 
the Church of England. -I believe the 
Church of England take care not to erect 
any churches or chapels on ground that 
is not freehold, but it,is impossible for 
Nonconformists in many places to ac- 
quire freeholds at all, It is beyond 
doubt that the places of worship of Non- 
conformists have in many parts of the 
country been erected on very short 
leases. On Lord Penrhyn’s estate 20 
chapels have been built at a cost of 
£45,000 upon a 30 years’ lease. Is it 
reasonable that on the expiry of such a 
lease the landlord should be able either 
to take away the buildings entirely or to 
raise the rent and impose any conditions 
he wishes upon the worshippers? The 
details of the Bill are as simple as the 
principle, and if the House should accept 
the principle I hope we shall not have 
any minute discussion of the details on 
this occasion, because after the Second 
Reading the Bill may be referred to a 
Select Committee or to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. - The first thing to be 
done if the Bill become law is to give 
notice to the immediate owner that tke 
trustees are desirous of purchasing the 
fee simple, and require him to say what 
other persons are beneficially interested. 
Within 21 days after the service of such 
notice the lessor or owner has to furnish 
the particulars required and to state the 
amount of the purchase money he claims, 
If there should be any difficulty in agree- 
ing as to that sum, it is proposed that 
the County Court of the district, which 
has already the machinery for the pur- 
pose, shall say what the amount of com- 
pensation should be. Thenit will be in the 
power of the trustees to pay the money 
into Court, and the trustees will be 
entitled to receive from the Judge a 
certificate which would convey the fee 
simple to them. It has been made 
abundantly manifest to the Town 
Holdings Committee that there *is a 
widespread desire for some such measure 
as this. The Committee affirm that it 
is most desirable that all religious bodies 
should be able to obtain a se:ure tenure 
of their places of worship and schools. 
The unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee was in that sense. I have 
not heard what course the Government 
propose to adept with reference to this 
Bill, but I hope that after the unanimous 
Mr. S. T. Evans 
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recommendation. of .a. Committee, ' the 
majority of whose Members belonged to 
the Tory Party, they will on this ques. 
tion allow their supporters a free hand. 
The Bill does not. propose to inflict 
injury on any one. Let us inquire for» 
moment into the position of the land- 
lord, _Avchapel or school is built upon 
his land: he gets the ground rent. What 
good would it be to him to recover 
possession of the land? . He would haye 
to demolish the building which had cost 
£2,000, £3,000, or even £5,000, because 
it could not be used for other purposes, 
I do not think that any religious body 
would take over a building which 
another sect had been obliged by the 
action of the landlord to surrender, 
Therefore, I do not think the landlord 
would desire to re-take possession of his 
land. I hold that the law ought not 
to enable him to doso. After all, it is to 
the advantage of the landlord to havea, 
place for religious worship built upon his 
property. It does not deteriorate from 
the respectability of the locality, it tends 
instead to promote good conduct on the 
part of the people. I say, therefore, that 
as the Bill inflicts iniury on no one, and. 
will remove a great practical disability 
under which religious bodies are now 
suffering, I hope the House will read the 
Bill a second time. It will, perhaps, be 
said that there have been very few cases 
of landlords who have taken advantage. 
of their right to resume possession of the 
land. This Ido not admit, but, even 
if it were true, there would be a case for 
this Bill, because religious bodies natu- 
rally desire to have anabsolutely secure 
tenure, and to become absolute possessors 
of places which to them are sacred and 
full of touching recollections.’ I trust 
that the Government, even if they oppose 
the Bill themselves, will not influence 
their supporters against it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


(2.5.) Mr.H. BYRON REED (Brad- 
ford, E.): The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill 
urged that it would do away with & 
great injustice. In that I differ from 
him. 1 think I shall be able to show that 
the Bill is a bad Bill; bad in theory, 
bad in principle, bad in its inevitable 
effect, and bad in the machinery. by: 
which it proposes to work. In the first 
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instance I should.Jike.te point ont) that 
the principle of the ‘Bill, so far as it | 

any principle at all, is really an. applica+ 
tion to this House for State establishment 
and endowment of Noneonformist Bodies, 
and hon, Gentlemen will. find some little 
difficulty in reconciling that position with 
the attitude -.which . Nonconformists 
usually adopt. Whatever their inten: 
tions may be, this is simply an :applica- 
tion to this House for the adoption ofa 
measure which, if it becomes. law, will 
give by force of Statute Law peculiar 
privileges: and prerogatives) to Noncon- 
formist Bodies. If the matter ended 
here I, perhaps, as a strong advocate of 
the union of Church and State, would 
find no objection to the measure ; indeed, 
Ishould be able to show that the Non- 
eonformists are already in a legal sense 
established. But the Bill does a great 
deal more than affirm that principle. It 
brings very considerable -hardship and 
disability to bear upon persons who are 
directly concerned in its provisions., I 
may just. point out in passing that it is 
a somewhat -singular circumstance that 
Nonconformists should .apply for statu- 
tory powers for the acquisition of sites 
for edifices just at the time when the 
National Church of the Kingdom is ask- 
ing this House to take from it the 
peculiar privileges which it at present 
possesses in that respect. There is a Bill 
now before the House which .proposes to 
repeal those clauses of the Church 
Building Acts which give compulsory 
power to the Church of England to 
acquire sites for church building pur- 
poses. The Bill has been introduced in 
past Sessions, but it has never passed a 
Second Reading in consequence of the 
opposition of hon.» Members opposite. 
The reason why from this side ofthe 
House the Bill is brought forward is be- 
eause it has been proved and shown in 
Parliamentary Returns: that in only one 
case, since the Church was given the 
power, has it found necessary to exercise 
it. Thus, while Churchmen are asking 
the State to take this special poweraway 
because they do not want it, hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who are in close alliance 
with-the Liberation Society, who profess 
a desire to see the absolute independence 
of religion from State patronage, and 
who teach that the State has no concern 
with . religion, are demanding . special 
privileges for their own denominations. 
I should like next to point out’ that the 
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Bill. of the: hon. Member for Glamorgan 
shire contains no definition of the words 
“ religions bedy,” words ) that occur.in it 
several times. Nor. does it propose any 
limitation of the measure to religious 

(I wish that hon;’ Members 
opposite would favour the House with 4 
definition'of the words “religious body.” 
Other bodies besides what I may term 
the orthodox |Nonconformist’ religious 
assemblies might fairly claim to be reli- 
gious bodies, and ‘to come under the pro+ 
visions of the Bill, 

Mr. 8 T. EVANS: The phrase 
“religious body” has been used over and 
over again in Acts of Parliament; it. is 
perfectly understood, and a definition is 
therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite may understand it, and the 
meaning may be generally understood 
in regard to ordinary matters. But this 
Bill marks what is a new departure. 
When the House is asked to’ pass a 
measure endowing Nonconformity at 
the expense of landowners, it has a right 
to know precisely what kind of Non- 
conformity the framers of the Bill con- 
templated. My next objection to the 
measure is that it contains no limitation 
of the uses to which the buildings to be 
acquired can be put. It will be possible 
for a religious denomination, after it has 
acquired possession of the site of a 
chapel, to sell it for the erection of 
secular buildings, or to sell the chapel 
itself. I could point to a number of 
cases, one of them not very far from the 
precincts of this House, in which Non- 
conformist places of worship have been 
thus sold.. And why? Because the 
neighbourhoods in which they have been 
situated have become too poor to main- 
tain them under the voluntary system, 
and they have been obliged to move to 
fresh fields and pastures new. Again, 
there is no provision in the Bill for the 
réversion of the land to the original 
owner in cases of that kind. | I hold that 
the. precedent set in the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870\ in this respect 
ought to: have been followed. That Act, 
whilst granting compulsory powers for 
the acquisition of sites for schools, pro- 
vided for the reversion of the property 
to the original owner if a school building 
should cease to be used for the purpose 
for ‘which. it. was erected. It is true 
that the Report of the Town Holdings. 
Committee was in the direction stated 
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by the hon. Member, but I think he is 
mistaken in saying that it was a unani- 
mous Report. On that particular point 
{ think there was a minority of two- 
fifths. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.); 
No, no ; refer to the Report. 

’. Mr. H. BYRON REED: Of course I 
accept the correction. In the next place, 
Z should like to point out that the Bill 
provides not merely for taking property 
held under lease, but property held 
under annual tenancies. What might 
happen under: Clause 2 is this.. The 
Salvation Army might hold its peculiar 
services in a hall held under an annual 
tenancy. This hall might be used fat 
considerable profit for concerts, entertain- 
ments, and other week-day meetings, 
but under this Bill the Salvation Army 
would have a right to acquire it. 

Corone.. NOLAN (Galway, 
Nothing of the sort. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: I am aware 
that I am taking an extreme case, but 
when this Houseisasked tostrike a serious 
blow at the foundations on which the 
ownership of land and buildings is based, 
i think we are entitled to take extreme 
cases. I say the Salvation Army would 
be entitled in such a case, if this Bill be- 
came law, to serve a notice on a body or 
individual from whom they hired the 
hall, with a view to its compulsory pur- 
chase. Anything more subversive of 
the first principles of bargain between 
man and man I cannotconceive. In the 
next place, I hold that the tribunal which 
the hon. Gentleman by his Bill will bring 
into requisition for its working is a 
totally unfit tribunal. County Courts 
were never intended to discharge the 
duties which this Bill proposes to place 
upon them. I maintain that the ten- 
dency of legislation of past years pas 
been wrong in putting extra work on 
these Courts. Their original purpose 
was to give a cheap, ready, and speedy 
tribunal for the settlement locally of 
unimportant cases ; the Judge was to be 
a poor man’s Judge, and it was never 
intended he should become a minor Judge 
of the High Court, or that cases should 
be put upon him which involved vast 
interests, such as might arise under this 
Bill. Finally, I should like to point out 
@ possible effect of this Bill, which the 
hon. Member. probably has not contem- 
plated. I believe if this Bill becomes 
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daw, or if there is a prospect of its 
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speedily becoming law, the owners of 
buildings who have the power to eject 
Nonconformist Bodies, may be trusted to 
put that power into operation; and in 
the future owners of buildings would be 
more than ever chary of entering into 
bargains for tenancies with Noncon- 
formist Bodies; and, therefore, so far’ 
from promoting the object which the 
hon. Member has in view, this Bill would, 
in the long run, cause greater difficulties 
than have ever been experienced in ob- 


| taining sites for Nonconformist places of 


worship. On all these grounds—the 
absolute absence of definition of religious 
bodies; the confiscatory nature of the 
proposals, the unfair burdens cast on 
the County Courts, and the hopeless in- 
tricacy in which the provisions of the 
Bill are involved, I beg to move that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

(2.21.) Mr.‘TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I beg to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—-(Mr, Byron Reed.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.”— 
(2.20.) 

(2.40.) Cotonsn NOLAN : I shall not 
notice, at any great length, the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Byron Reed) because he seems to be 
rather jealous lest Nonconformists or 
Catholics or any other body should get 
the same privileges as are now enjoyed 
by the Church of England. [An hon. 
Member: No! ] It wasgiven in evidence 
before the Select Committee, of which I 
was .a Member, that tae power of 
enfranchisement was enjoyed by the 
Church of England. The hon. Member 
gave as an instance of what might occur 
under this Bill, the case of a music hall, 
the freehold of which might, he said, be 
compulsorily purchased because an 
occasional Salvation Army service was 
held there. I think that is a very bad 
case. Of course, if the Salvation Army 
conducts a religious service regularly in 
a building it ought to come under this 
Bill; but I think the promoters of the 
Bill would consent to have it made per- 
fectly clear that any place which was 
only used occasionally for religious ser- 
vices would not be included in the pro- 
visions of the measure. In my opinion, 
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a Bill of this kind is very much wanted. 
‘As far as the English case is concerned, 
I am only entitled to speak of it, inas- 
much as I was for a long time a Member 
of the Town Holdings. Committee—-a 
Committee which will, I think, have had 
the honour of examining more witnesses, 
costing more money tothe country, and 
penne a larger number of Blue 

ooks than any other body of the kind 
that has sat.in. this House. We. have 
made several Reports. One of them was 
to the effect that the enfranchisement 
of the church and chapel buildings was 
very much needed, and specific mention 
was made of Wales, of Devonport, and 
of Sheffield, Sheffield is not very far 
from Bradford, and I think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford ought not to have tried to 
prevent the Nonconformists of Sheffield 
obtaining this privilege. I have, how- 
ever, risen chiefly because we have such 
avery strong case in Ireland on this sub- 
ject. Iam aware that at present Ireland 
is omitted from the Bill. The omission 
is a most unfortunate mistake, because I 
think that Irish Members have them- 
selves had the honour of initiating Bills 
on this subject. I think the only faults 
to be found with the present measure 
are that no Irish Member’s name is on 
the back of it, and that it does not extend 
to Ireland. However, even if the Bill 
cannot be made to apply to Ireland, it is 
important, from our point of view,.that 
it should. be passed, as we shall be able 
to quote it as a precedent. To show how 
important it is that the Bill should be 
extended to Ireland, I may say that 
evidence was given before the Town 
Holdings Committee to the effect thata 
Cathedral, which was said. to have cost 
£30,000, but which I always understood 
had cost £60,000 or £70,000, was built 
on a plot of ground without any title 
except a lease. Fortunately, the owner 
of the land and his family were very 
good landlords; but for want of a title 
the whole thing has got into sucha state 
of chaos, that nobody likes to pay any 
rent in case it should go to the wrong 
person. It is very easy to understand 
how cases of this kind, arise. It is ex- 
tremely expensive, and used to be still 
mere so, to get a: bit of freehold land. 
The collateral descendant of the very same 
landlord. who let the , land for the 
Cathedral sold some land for a ceme- 
tery about 8 or 10, years ago, and a 
witness before the Committee said that no 
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less than £300 went in law costs over the 
purchase of that piece of ground: Many 
a, plot of na land has been acquired 
for.religious. purposes because the clergy- 
man was very glad to get a piece of 
land at.all; and did not trouble to look 
into the title.. A great many of the 
chapels in Ireland. are built either on 
leasehold land or om land without any 
title at all, I. would ask the House 
what; is the use of letting a Town 
Holdings Committee sit for five years in 
succession if you are not going to take 
any. notice of its Reports? On_ this 
point. the Report of the Committee was, 
I believe, perfectly unanimous. [An 
hon. Member: No!] Well, I do not 
know any Member of the Committee 
who differed from the Report or divided 
against it. I see one hon... Member 
opposite who was on the Committee, and 
I notice that he does not contradict me. 
In. my opinion it will injure the 
Established. Church very much if: the 
present state of things is allowed to con- 
tinue. The hon. Member for Bradford, 
says the Church of England has not the 
privilege of enfranchisement. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: I did not 
say we had not the right; I said we 
were willing to relinquish it. 

Coronen NOLAN: It must be borne 
in mind that whilst the buildings of the 
Church. of: England are almost uni- 
versally on freehold land, the same can- 
not be said of the chapels of Noncon- 
formists and Catholics. “I know that in 
old times it was almost impossible to get 
a bit of freehold land for the purpose of 
building a Catholic chapel. In Ireland, 
the Church of England has inherited 
several plots of land in almost every 
parish ; but the Catholics are not able 
to get freehold land, and the tenure. of 
their places of worship is, therefore, 
subject to the whim of a capricious 
landlord, although I quite admit that it 
is very unlikely that they would be 
turned out of their chapels. 
. (2,57.) Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
I wish to say a word in favour of this 
Bill, and. I think the best course I can 
adopt is to acquaint the House with the 
position of a Nonconformist chapel. with 
which I am; myself acquainted. When 
it, was built 30 years ago, in a populous 
district: in Woolwich, the people could 
not get a site except in a back street, 
and upon. the condition that they paid 
£13 a year for land that was worth about 
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£la year, and that at ‘the end of 90 
years the chapel should be handed over 
to the landlord in the highest state ‘of 
repair it had been in during any period 
of its existence. The people had to ‘lay 
out £2,000 in obtaining a foundation, 
and they then built their church at'a 
cost of £8,000. They have since spent a 
large amount of money — perhaps 
foolishly — in putting stained glass 
windows and so on into the church. 
At the end of 60 years the building 
must be handed over to the landlord. 
He, and his predecessors, will have re- 
ceived for 90 yearsa rent much in excess 
of what he could have got from anybody 
else, and at the end of the period he will 
obtain a property worth £10,000. I 
just mention these circumstances, 
because this is the only church of 
which I have been a member in this 
country, and I think the facts will have 
some weight with the House. I am 
afraid it may be thought that Members 
on this side of the House generally are 
against this Bill. As a Nonconformist 
I support it, because I think it would be 
utterly unfair that Members on this side, 
who sometimes make use on platforms of 
the fact that we are Nonconformists, 
should appear to turn their backs on 
anything Nonconformist when it comes 
into this House. There has come into 
my hands a very extraordinary docu- 
ment which is supposed to contain in 
short form everything that can possibly 
be said against this Bill. The first 
three or four paragraphs seem to me 
extremely foolish and hardly worthy 
of any notice at all. The first paragraph 
refers to the immorality of religious 
bodies having entered into an agreement 
to give up possession at the end of a 
certain period of time, trying to get an 
Act of Parliament passed to get rid of 
their obligation, and deprecates the 
breaking of stipulations of a lease 
entered into. But would not a similar 
objection apply to three-fourths of the 
Bills brought before this House for 
remedial legislation? Another objec- 
tion, and this was urged by the hon. 
Member for Bradford, is that the County 
Court should be made the tribunal in 
the case. To this I say I would not 
insist upon the County Court if a better 
tribunal could be suggested. I do not 
know that it is the best tribunal that 
could be selected for this purpose, but 
that is not a matter essential to the 
Mr. Rentoul 
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Bill at all. “ There'is, I admit, very 

force in what the’hon. Member for try 
ford said as to the looseness of definition 
in the phrase “ religious body,” and T’am 
afraid the answer of the hon. Member 
for Glamorgan, ‘when ‘he says the same 
expression is used in other Acts, hardly 
gets over the difficulty.’ I know im 
culties will arise from the want of a more 


precise definition. But I-su this is 
a point that can be met in mittee. 
Then it has been ur by speakers 


against the Bill that the measure is pro- 
moted in a short-sighted spirit, because 
owners of property who have hitherto 
acted generously in the leases they haye 
granted to religious bodies will hesitate 
in future,owing to the consequences their 
generosity may involve ander this Bill. 
That, [ admit, is a difficulty as it stands, 
but I think it can be met by giving com- 
pulsory powers to religious bodies under 
sanction of a Public Authority. The hon, 
Member for Bradford says that the sup- 
porters of the Bill are illogical inasmuch 
as they, being opposed to religious 
establishment, by this Bill recognise 
religious establishment. But is’ it 
not equally illogical that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bradford, being in favour of 
religious establishment, should oppose 
the Bill? But TI have heard one remark 
from an hon. Member on this side which 
indicates, I think, what will have "more 
weight than any other argument, that 
is that this is the thin end of the wedge 
for a great many Radical changes— 
towards leasehold enfranchisement, for 
example. Now, many of us here are 
distinctly opposed to leasehold enfran- 
chisement, but I do not think that any- 
thing that concerns a religious: body can 
be the thin end of the wedge in regard 
to secular contracts. Places for religious 
worship are surrounded by conditions 
totally different to those which apply to 
buildings for secular purposes. Ido not 
think if the Church of England were a 
secular body any man would be found to 
advocate the Establishment, and those of 
us who do not belong to the Church of 
England and who support it, do not do so 
on the ground that it is a corporation or 
society, but simply as’ a religious body. 
To religious bodies this Bill will be ex- 
tremely beneficial, and I hope it will 
receive a considerable amount of support 
from this side of the House. 

(3.5.) Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): I am rather sorry that the 
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religious element, should have been 
introduced into this discussion, but; still 
in the view I take I am not influenced 
py any considerations of the kind, and 
certainly not by any feeling of hostility 
towards Nonconformist or other religious 
bodies. I am prepared to accept, though 
not to the fullest extent, the statement 
that there are at times difficulties ‘met 
with in securing sites for the erection of 

laces of public worship for Dissenting 
Bodies. Let that be conceded, though I 
do not think the difficulties exist to 
the extent stated, and I have had 
some experience in relation to such 
matters. But accepting the statement, 
what is the remedy? Is it necessary 
to come to the House with a Bill like 
this which is to place the property of 
owners at the mercy of those who want 
that property without any check what- 
ever? If there be difficulties such as 
have been described, why does not the 
hon. and learned Gentleman introduce a 
Bill vesting in some Local Authority, 
say, the Local Government Board, acting 
by officials trained to dealing with such 
matters, the power to acquire land for 
the purpose? I refer to the Local 
Government Board for the officials of the 
Board have given satisfaction in all parts 
of the country where their intervention 
has been invoked. Why not bring in a 
Bill laying down certain lines upon.which 
sites may be acquired for places of 
public worship wherever you have land- 
lords acting obstructively and unnatur- 
ally, as they are represented to act some- 
times? No doubt there are cases where 
@ landlord may act in “a dog in the 
manger ” manner, or he may desire to 
develop his property in some other, and 
as he thinks, a better way. Butif there 
are other places where a building for 
purposes of public worship may be 
erected, why compel this one man to 
dispose of his land? If a landlord acts 
unreasonably let the case come before the 
officials of the Board, and let the Board 
proceed to act on the compulsory powers 
and on the lines Parliament may lay 
down for the purpose, and to govern such 
cases. But in this case you establish a 
power of private interference with 
private rights. Iam not here to deny 
the right of Parliament to interfere, but 
I do deny the right of Parliament to 
interfere with private rights except on 
grounds of public interest. The hon. 


Member who introduced the Bill and 
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those who have followed him have said 
that’ the Bill comes before us in the 
light of a recommendation of the Town 
Holdings Committee. Now I have the 
greatest respect for the legal acumen of 
the hon. Member for Glamorgan, but 
with great respect I think he is mistaken 
on this point. 

*Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): The 
principle is recommended. 

Mr. AMBROSE: What was the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Town Holdings? The Committee think 
that it is most desirable on public 
grounds that all Public Bodies should be 
enabled to obtain and secure the tenancy 
of places of worship and schools,: and 
they consider that freeholders who have 
granted land for such purchases should 
agree to it being so held in perpetuity 
on receiving the full value of their in- 
terest.” 

Coronen NOLAN: It was another 
Report I referred tocontaining a stronger 
recommendation — that the leasehold 
ought to be enfranchised. 

Mr. AMBROSE: I have looked 
through the Report, and this, I think, 
is the only one dealing with the question. 
They Report that they have taken certain 
evidence and they reserve further ques- 
tions. Let me point out what this 
recommendation involves. They con- 
sider that a freeholder having granted 
land for such a purpose, there is good 
reason for it being so held in perpetuity. 
That involves simply the case of the 
freeholder, who has granted, and the 
trustees on the other hand of the chapel 
or school. The freeholder has. granted 
the land for the purpose of chapel or 
school, and anybody will readily under- 
stand and quite appreciate that when a 
freeholder has granted a plot of land for 
a chapel, that he would naturally sup- 
pose that the trustees would want it in 
perpetuity, that it having been appro- 
priated to purposes of public worship 
there would bea sort of consecration 
about it, that it would be sacred in the 
eyes of those who worship there. Al- 
though I do not go the whole length of 
accepting the view of the Committee, I 
appreciate that this is a totally different 
case from the ordinary claim for en- 
franchisement, and the landlord must 
have had in view that the land was 
expected in all probability to be held in 
perpetuity. Further, the capital laid out 
upon it ought to be taken into con- 
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sideration by every landlord, in giving 
some sort of equitable consideration to 
those who have taken the site. We may 
presume that when a landlord grants a 
lease to trustees, and they expend this 
capital, that at the end of 40 or 50 years it 
is understood that their right will not be 
materially interfered with. But is this 
in’ the Bill? The Bill does not require 
that the freeholder shall have granted 
a lease for the purpose of building a 
chapel upon the land; it does not 
require that any religious community 
shall have spent a farthing upon the 
erection of a building. It interferes 
with the deferred interests of the land- 
lord ; it interferes with the rights of 
the reversioner which may come into 
operation in the course of two or three 
years from the granting of the lease. 
Now what is the Bill? 

‘‘ From and after the passing of this Act, the 
trustees of a religious body shall have the right 
to acquire the fee simple of or freehold or other 
reversion expectant upon the determination of 
any lease or term under or for which a place 
of religious worship is held by or for such 
teligious body.” 

That is to say any religious body who 
have got possession of a building which 
they use for purposes of religious wor- 
ship may claim it suddenly in the terms 
of the Bill and oust the owner. Why, 
the freeholder who is thus to be denuded 
of his right, may have had no voice in 
the letting of the building, it may be 
held under a sub-lease for a short term 
or even under a tenancy from year to 
year ; and isa religious body, who may 
happen to have got possession of any 
building, and who use it for purposes of 
religious worship, to,come under the 
provisions of this Bill, and demand that 
the freeholder shall sell his reversion ? 
Now it is asked what object can a 
freeholder have in wishing to get pos- 
session of a chapel? Well, many 
of the leases under which trustees 
have possession may have been granted 
for a short time, merely because 
the freeholder has the residue of a term 
on his hands, and knowing at the end 
of 10 years or so the building will have 
to be ‘pulled down he may have other 
building schemes in view, he may want 
the site for a public institution or. a 
hotel—I do not mean simply a place for 
the sale of drink, I mean for the hotel 
accommodation necessary in every com- 
munity: He may want it for a hospital, 
a market place, or for any other. public 
Mr. Ambrose 
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purpose, but the éxistence of this right 
will prevent the freeholder from using 
the site for a purpose that he may 
have had in contemplation for many 
years. If this enfranchisement scheme 
is brought into operation it may defeat 
the entire plan for the development 
of property of which the site of the 
chapel may form a small part. Of 
course, there may be cases in which 
aright of this kind may be necessary, 
Granted that members of a religions 
community should be able to have a 
place to worship in. I presume that if 
any right of the kind is conferred there 
must be proper compensation for the 
owner. But the hon. Members seem to 
ignore the extreme. difficulties incident 
to the acquisition of reversionary rights; 
Hon. Members have not quite correctly 
expressed the opinion of the Committee 
on leasehold enfranchisement. 

*Mr. LAWSON: They have recom: 
mended this particular form. 

Mr. AMBROSE: They have drawn 
attention to the advantages and dis- 
advantages. ButI pass from that, which 
is not the question now. They have 
expressed a general, though nota strong 
disapprobation ; their opinion is not in 
favour of leasehold enfranchisement. 
But they were dealing with the simple 
case of a lease granted by the free 
holder. But this Bill will disturb all 
sorts of interests. Take the case of 
Trustees who have got a chapel on a part 
of a larger property. They may hold it 
from a leaseholder who derives £50 from 
that and £100 from another portion, and 
who pays £100 to the superior ground 
landlord. There are almost endless rami- 
fications existing in the division of in 
terests as a matter of every-day life, and 
you cannot insert such a principle as 
this in the Bill withont causing the 
greatest amount of disturbance of the 
interests of all concerned. ‘ Wherever 
leasehold enfranchisement,” say the Com= 
mittee, ‘is resorted to, it should be in the 
form of awarding full compensation and 
the payment of all costs.” Now, this Bilk 
professes to deal with the question of 
compensation ; but the proposal is. that 
the whole of the money shall be paid 
into the County Court, and then, instead 
of following the procedure under the 
Lands Clauses Act, whereby the interest 
of everybody is guarded, the various in- 
terests are to fight it out among them= 
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money is to be divided, and not only so, 
but they are to do it at their own cost, 
for by the terms of the Bill it is provided 
that when the sum to be paid is settled 
by the Court, that sum is to be paid into 
the Court, and the Trust»es have nothing 
more to do with the matter; but the 
Court makes an order for division as it 
thinks proper. ~ Trustees buy a chapel, 
and the compensation is assessed at 
£2,000. The immediate landlord is 
entitled to some portion of this, but he 
has a superior landlord, and his interest 
is affected by mortgages and settlements. 
I can assure hon. Gentlemen I am not 
drawing on my imagination; it is a 
matter of every-day life to find mort- 
gages and settlements overriding ground 
rents, and these things are conditions 
attaching to every title. But the pro- 
visions of the Bill leave it for all these 
persons—the first landlord, the second 
landlord, the third landlord may be, 
the ultimate reversioner of the fee- 
simple—every claimant to compensation 
—to fight out the matter in the Court at 
his own cost. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman allow me to say he 
is mistaken ? If he will turn to Clause 5 
he will see that the Court is to settle the 
amount of purchase money to be paid 
for the purchase of the respective in- 
terests of the persons beneficially in- 
terested. It is not payment in a lump 
sum. 

Mr. AMBROSE: Shall settle the 
amount of compensation for the respec- 
tive interests ; and then the Bill goes on 
to say that the amount shall be paid into 
Court, and the Court shall divide it 
between the parties according to their 
respective claims. That is a totally 
different provision to that found in the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. There 
you have proper provision for every 
interest, There is no payment into Court 
at all unless there is a difficulty about 
the title. Wherever a man makes out 
his title his interest is secured. But here 
the whole amount is to be paid by a 
lump sum into Court. It is quite true 
there is the word “ respective” which 
escaped my attention, but that does not 
alter my view. The Bill provides that 
the amount is to be paid in a lumpsum, 
and then the parties have to determine at 
their own cost the proportions to which 
they are entitled. I have no hesitation 
m saying that in nine cases out of ten, 
VOL. CCCLIIL. [rmep senizs.] 
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by the time the apportionment is de-' 
termined, there will be nothing left to 
divide. I ask hon. Gentlemen what 
is the necessity for this? 1t may very 
well be that there is a chapel next 
door; there may be a site within a few 
hundred yards available at a reasonable 
price; yet, according to the Bill, the 
Trustees will be entitled to proceed com- 
pulsorily to the enfranchisement of a 
particular site. How can such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of Trustees be 
justified ? Although adjoining, or in 
the immediate vicinity, there may be a 
vacant site available, are the Trustees 
still to have full liberty to compulsorily 
acquire the property of another person ? 
Surely such a proposition is absurd and 
inequitable, and cannot be justified. 
Even though: there may be here and 
there a case of hardship, are Trustees, 
having entered into a contract to give 
up possession at the end of a certain 
term, to be allowed to repudiate that 
part of their contract? I cannot see 
how a Religious Body—Church - of 
England, Catholic, or Dissenting—can 
justify the repudiation of an agreement 
unless there is some real wrong in the 
matter which is pointed out. It seems 
to me'that there can be only one 
justification for a Bill of this kind, 
namely, that which is presented by 
Railway Companies and others who come 
to take land compulsorily—the necessity 
of the case. Granted that they are 
necessary, then I will give you all the 
powers you require. Show the necessity. 
But I object to your being the judges in 
your own cause. If the London and 
North Western Railway Company 
wanted powers to take land, I should 
object to their being the judges of the 
necessities of the case. I would rather 
that they should go before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, or some official 
of the Local Government Board, who, 
acting on definite rules, would say 
whether or not a case of necessity has 
arisen.’ Then, when you have got that 
system, you want the means of securing 
due compensation. This Bill ignores 
that altogether. It is idle to contend 
that the County Court Judge is a proper 
tribunal to assess compensation in cases 
of this kind. The County Court Judge 
has already enough work to do without 
having busihess of this kind thrust upon 
him. Moreover, the valuation of lands 





and premises is not to be carried out by 
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rule of thumb, upon the evidence of a set 
of sworn valuers, a gang of men who 
would be brought forward for the purpose 
of running down the value of land in 
favour of those who sought to acquire it. 
The County Court Judge, as a matter of 
fact, would do what I have been told is 
often done by valuers who have not 
shown the largest amount of zeal and 
activity, that is to say,.would sum up 
the total of the valuations and then 
strike a mean between them. The true 
secret of our liberty is the protection 
afforded by our Constitution to private 
rights. We value men’s private rights, 
and we only sacrifice them when 
it. is necessary to do so for the public 
good. But this Bill proceeds on wrong 
lines altogether, and I shall vote 
against it. , 

*(3.35.) Mr. H. LAWSON: I think 
the House will understand from the 
support given to the Bill from all 
quarters that this is not a Welsh ques- 
tion alone, and: that its defence will not 
necessarily be conducted in the Welsh 
dialect. An attack was made upon it, 
first of all, by the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed), to whom the 
mention ofa place of worship is like the 
waving of a red rag before a bull, and 
excites in him all the passions of the 
odium theologicum. The hon. Member 
immediately proceeded to drag in the 
Liberation Society, which has no more 
to do with this Bill than he has him- 
self. He feels obliged to drag that 
body into every Debate in which he takes 
part, like King Charles’s head in 
Dickens’s novel. We do not wish to 
deal with the question as depending on 
the establishment or disestablishment of 
the Church. That is foreign to the Bill; 
and if the hon. Member could only be 
induced to realise that, it might be 
possible to persuade him to vote in the 
same Lobby with us. As a matter of 
fact, the Church of England enjoys far 
larger powers of compulsion in _ this 
matter than my hon. Friend proposes in, 
the Bill. By the Act of 1818, for pro- 
moting the building of additional 
churches, supposing the Commissioners 
under the Act think “it proper and 
expedient ” that any church should be 
built or any existing building enlarged, 
they have power to acquire whatever 
land is required. I could understand 
some objection being taken to the powers 
conferred by that Bill; bus if. we believe 
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in the maxim that “equity loveth 
equality,” I cannot see that, when the 
Church of England enjoys such powers, 
we should not give to the Nonconformists 
the right not of acquiring, but, of retain- 
ing, their property. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: I pointed 
out that the powers held by the Church 
are practically never used, and that a 
Bill has been proposed to repeal them. 

*Mr. H. LAWSON: He said that a Bill 
had been brought forward to repeal them 
by some hon. Member. But that Mem. 
ber is not the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and I do not know by whose authority 
he acts, nor, in fact, who he is. The 
hon. Member’s statement proves nothing 
to us except that it reveals a latent sus- 
picion that the powers of the Church must. 
soon be extended to other bodies also, 
The hon. and learned Member who pre- 
ceded me in the Debate has not contri- 
buted much to the elucidation of the 
question. He had not the advantage of 
sitting on the Committee for some six 
years as we had; and though he has 
glanced at the Report, he has not taken 
the trouble to understand the recom- 
mendations which were supported by 
every Conservative and Unionist Mem- 
ber on the Committee, and which are in 
the direction of my hon. Friend’s Bill. 
I would point out to the hon. and learned 
Member that there is not a word in the 
recommendations about a term of 30 or 
40 years being the period of the original 
grant. Their recommendation is that 
in all places all Religious Bodies should 
have power to acquire their buildings 
and schools. 

Mr. AMBROSE: The land must have 
been let by the landlord for the purpose 
of religious buildings. 

*Mr. LAWSON: The hon. Member 
said something about 30 years. The 
Committee were opposed to the Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement Bill, but they sup- 
ported the principle that the localities 
should be empowered to acquire estates, 
and then sell them in severalty to the 
various occupiers. That is not pertinent 
to this Bill, but I give this as an illustra- 
tion to show that the hon. and learned 
Member is mistaken as to the meaning 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. We took evidence for several 
years on the question of the tenure of 
chapels, and there was not a single case 
brought before us where there were any 
intermediate leases. In every case in 
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Wales and the country districts in Eng- 
Jand, and even in London, there-was a 
direct lease given by the owner of the 
land for the erection of the chapel, and 
the only persons affected, therefore, 
would be those holding the immediate 
leases. That disposes of some of the ob- 
jections the hon. and learned Member 
raises. 

Mr. AMBROSE: Read the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on page 

39. 

*Mr. LAWSON : They have been read 
already. The Committee say, however, 
that they think it desirable on public 
grounds that all Religious Bodies should 
be able to obtain secure tenure of sites 
for places of worship and schools, and 
that freeholders who have granted land 
for that purpose have no good reason to 
object to this arrangement, his interests 
being secured by payment of fair com- 
pensation. We do not propose to do 
away with that compensation. On that 
Committee there were, of course, a 
majority of supporters of the Govern- 
ment. We had such men on it as Lord 
Radnor, the hon. Member for Essex, the 
hon. Member for the Kingston Division 
of Surrey, and all the “Church and 
State men ”—as the hon. Member for 
Bradford would call them—voting for, 
or rather not voting against, this pro- 
posal, which was moved by the Chair- 
man, and carried unanimously. Who, I 
ask, are the best people to judge of the 
necessities of Nonconformist Bodies ? 
Those who belong to the Church of 
England, like the hon. Member for 
Bradford, and who have simply formed 
an opinion of the Bill from a hasty 
perusal of a Blue Book in the Library 
this morning, or the Members’ of the 
Committee, say the necessity for this 
Bill is clearly shown by the evidence 
submitted to the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee. That Committee heard a great 
deal of evidence from different bodies 
in Wales, and particularly from Fes- 
tiniog, and it appeared that the mem- 
bers of Nonconformist chapels there 
desire nothing more than to’ be able 
to obtain a secure position for their 
places of worship and to be exempt 
from the chance of a refusal to renew 
the lease of their chapels to which they 
are attached by every sort of memory 
and association. Evidence was given 
from Sheffield in one case to show that 
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‘when the lease of a Wesleyan Chapel in 
wv densely-populated district fell in, the 
ground rent, which had been £8 16s., 
was raised by the Duke of Norfolk to 
£100, the surrender of a 14 years’ lease, 
which was equivalent to a premium of 
£1,500. I do not mention that to the 
detriment of the Duke of Norfolk, but 
to show that at the termination of the 
lease the lessees frequently find that the 
landowner asks an absolute rack-rental 
at a commercial figure, just as if the 
chapel were a warehouse or public 
house, or any other place devoted to 
purposes of trade. It is obvious that a 
congregation consisting of working men 
are utterly unable to pay the same rent 
that might be paid for a building out of 
which large profits have been earned, 
derived from advantages of situation. 
Does the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite think that in his own 
Division a congregation who had been 
worshipping in a particular spot would 
think they met with just and equitable 
treatment if they had to surrender their 
building in order to enable a public 
house or an hotel to be erected instead ? 
Hotels are, no doubt, very useful build- 
ings, but they need not take the place of 
chapels any more than they need take 
the place of churches. Why, I ask, 
should the Nonconformists be denied 
that privilege which is given to the 
Church of England? Ihave a Return of 
leasehold Congregational chapels in Lon- 
don, and from that it appears that within 
a few years 48 chapels in London have 
ceased to exist, the land on which they 
stood having been devoted to trading 
and other purposes. The leases were 
determined because the terms of re- 
newal could not be met. Many of these 
were historical temples of various sects 

As many more are now in the same pre- 
carious condition. In one case a lease will 
shortly expire, the ground rent reserved 
by which is £100. That is to be raised 
to £500 ; and as that cannot be found, a 

chapel which originally cost £18,000 
will be lost. ‘There is much bitterness 
and soreness of spirit engendered by the 
resent hardships, and I hope the Reve 
y reading this Bill a second time will 
do their best to remove what is really an 
inequality and an injustice, and, what is 
equally important, will remove that 
cause of pax sf and injustice which 


works so mue 
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(3.55.) Tae SECRETARY or STATE 
york THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
personally very great sympathy with 
many of the sentiments expressed by 
the supporters of the Bill. I do not 
myself belong to the Church of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, I belong to 
a Religions Body which, I suppose, 
has been more unpopular than any 
other in England. The difficulty that 


body has experienced in obtaining sites- 


for places of worship has been extra- 
ordinary. We have been obliged to 
take refuge in mews, being unable to 
get into the public streets; therefore, 
my personal sympathies are with those 
who favour some legislative means of 
acquiring sites in cases in which they 
‘cannot otherwise be obtained. But, 
nevertheless, looking at the matter as 
-a lawyer and a legislator, it seems to 
me that the only principle on which 
this Bill can be defended has been 
-completely passed over. I have heard 
mo attempt made to justify the general 
principle of applying the machinery of 
compulsion to the acquisition of sites 
for places of public worship. The 
House of Commons has always been 
extremely jealous of taking away any 
man’s property by compulsion unless at 
east two leading conditions are fulfilled, 
namely, first,‘ that the object is one of 
ebvious and clear public utility; and, 
secondly, that the machinery of compul- 
sion is the necessary machinery to carry 
out the object. I hope no one will think 
that I do not regard religious objects as 
matters of a most useful character; but 
the question whether a religious object 
is one of public utility must depend upon 
the extent ot the Religious Body with 
which you have to deal. In England, 
for instance, the Roman Catholics can 
make no pretensions of that sort, because 
‘they are only a small and. disregarded 
‘body; but in Ireland the case with them 
is different, as the great majority of 
the people belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Ireland the erection of 
Roman Catholic churches may be re- 
garded as an object of public utility, but 
in that country—and I hope I shall 
offend no one when I say it—the 
antagonism between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the former Established 
Church is as deep and bitter as in any 
other country in the world. I am not 
imputing blame to anyone, but merely 
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recognising the fact. Still, the anta- 
gonism of the landowners to the popular 
religion in Ireland has not prevented the 
erection of churches, so that even where 
public utility is established in a matter 
of this sort, I do not think it can be 
shown that it is a matter of public 
necessity. It is clear that the opera. 
tions of voluntary purchase have been 
sufficient in Ireland. As to the evidence 
given before the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee with regard to Lord Penrhyn’s 
property at Festiniog, the only reason 
why chapel sites were not  con- 
veyed in fee was that there were 
restrictive covenants in Lord Penrhyn’s 
settlement which prevented his doing 
so. For some mystcrious reason this 
Bill ignores altogether the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act and other carefully- 
prepared provisions, and seeks to lump 
the whole thing into the hands of the 
County Court Judges; but no County 
Court Judge could go behind Lord 
Penrhyn’s settlement. I quite agree 
that the sentimental feeling which under- 
lies this idea is a most respectable one, 
and one which will have the sympathy 
of every man; but I am not prepared to 
concede that even the weight given to 
religious sentiment is sufficient, without 
the condition of public necessity which 
the House of Commons ought to require 
to be established, to justify embarking 
in legislation which will compulsorily 
deprive a man of his property. The 
comparison which has been made between 
the Church of England and Noncon- 
formists is not a proper one. The theory 
of legislation in this country in the past 
has been that the Church of England 
embraces the great majority of the 
public, and that, therefore, to give com- 
pulsory powers to the Church of England 
is to supply a public want. Take, again, 
the past legislation in regard to schools. 
School Boards have been established in 
this country, and accordingly compulsory 
powers of purchase have been extended 
to them. When you come to the 
managers of elementary schools, who do 
not represent the popnlation of that 
locality, you do not give the power of 
acquiring a site otherwise than by agree- 
ment. That is the distinction between 
the two. It is not very perfectly carried 
out; but that is the idea, that in order 
to vest anybody with the compulsory 
power of purchasing private property, 
you must make out that it represents 
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the general public and not simply a 
section of the public, however inte- 
rested and deserving of sympathy 
that section may be. That has been 
the principle which has pervaded our 
legislation. The necessity of relaxing 
that principle in the case of a railwa 
arose from the fact that they dealt wit 
a number of owners, and the dissent of 
any one might paralyse the whole scheme 
unless they had compulsory power. 
Therefore, I repeat, upon the general 
principle, that this is a case in which, 
whether compulsory powers ought to be 

nted or not, it seems to me the pro- 
moters of the Bill have not made out 
their case. Speaking for myself, and 
not on behalf of the Government, while 
I most sincerely sympathise with those 
Religious Bodies who are seeking to ob- 
tain a resting place for their feet in 
which they may worship after their own 
fashion, I feel that the interests of pro- 
perty are so affected that I must vote 
against the proposal in the present Bill. 
Speaking with the greatest possible 
respect for the hon. Member who intro- 
duced this particular legislation, I must 
say that anything more crude and un- 
satisfactory I have not seen, and Ih 
the hon. Member will take it back and 
re-consider it. The recommendation of 
the Town Holdings Committee is not 
what this Bill proposes. It is that when 
the freeholder has granted a lease for 
the erection of a place of worship there 
should then be power to convert that into 
a freehold. The Bill has not been 
limited to that. There is included in 
the Bill not only places of worship, but 
ministers’ houses. I do not know if the 
representative of the Office of Works is 
present ; but if a Dissenting minister 
takes a lease for a year of a villa in 
Regent’s Park he may under this Bill go 
tothe Office of Works and purchase it 
compulsorily. That is the way the Bill 
would work insidiously, and with several 
arms, because the art is all inthe Defini- 
tion Clauseand in the unconsidered trifles 
of the Bill. 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS: These words go 
together, and they are words which are 
constantly used in deeds and other docu- 
ments— 


‘*Places of worship or premises shall include 
any church, chapel, meeting house, manse, 
minister’s house, held or enjoyed therewith.” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not see the 
use of putting in all that verbiage. The 
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hon. Member has drawn his Bill so 
loosely that he does not know what he 
has done. He has not said that the 
chapel or meeting house is to be held 
under the same lessor as the minister's 
house, but that they are to he enjoyed 
together. Therefore, I repeat that there 
may be a meeting house in Albany Street, 
the minister of which might hold #& 
pleasant villa on Crown land in Regent’s 
Park, and might enfranchise the whole 
on application to the County Court 
Judge of the district. A man lets a house 
to Mr. Jones. He does not know Mr. 
Jones ; but it turns out that Mr. Jones is. 
preaching in some chapel hard by, and 
thereupon the house becomes liable to 
enfranchisement. That is the clear effect 
of this Bill, and it is disrespectful to the 
House of Commons to ask it to consider 
so ill-drawn, so ill-considered, and so 
ill-defined a Bill asthis. And, as if that 
were not sufficient, the Bill is retrospec- 
tive, arid is to affect all existing leases. 
The more one reads it, the more it ap- 
pears full of pitfalls. It is not necessary 
that the lease, however short, should be 
in the freeholder. It may be in an in- 
termediate owner. London is full of 
houses which are held upon building 
leases by leaseholders, and yet, under the 
circumstances I have mentioned, the 
freeholder is to havé his house taken 
from him, although he has no knowledge 
of the fact. I do not know whether the 
hon. Member meant that. It is per- 
fectly clear that even on the prin- 
ciples of the Town Holdings Committee 
nobody should be dispossessed who has: 
not assented to the occupation. The hon. 
Member for Mid Glamorgan (Mr. 8. T. 
Evans) knows as well as anybody the 
difficulues with respect to titles. There 
may be retrospective covenants of alt 
kinds that bind the hands of occupiers. 
How are these difficulties to be met?’ 
The hon. Member, instead of taking the 
Lands Clauses Act, which deals with all 
these difficulties, selects the County: 
Court Judge as the accessor of the value 
of the property. However learned” 
lawyers the County Court Judges may~ 
be, I can hardly imagine anybody to 
whom I should be more unwilling to 
entrust the valuation cf my property. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: The Government 
made the Judge of the County Court 
the accessor under the Tithe Act. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The County 
Court Judge was not made the assessor 
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in any sense of the value of the property 
under the Tithe Act. He takes that 
from the Tithe Assessment Return, and 
what he has to do is to decide whether 
it is due or is paid. It has been denied 
in this Debate that places of worship 
ceased to be used for that purpose, but 
I have heard frequently of Nonconformist 
chapels being devoted to other purposes. 
Yet this: Bill does not provide, as it ought 
to do, that the vendor who had sold under 
compulsion should have a right of pre- 
emption. Again, there is no hint in the 
Bill as to who is to pay the costs of 
litigation, but all the parties are to fight 
their own battle at their own ex- 
pense. All these things detract from 
the: usefulness of the Bill, which 
cannot be amended without being re- 
drafted. I shall, therefore, feel obliged 
to oppose the Second Reading. 

*(4.20.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): 1 really am sorry 
for the right hon. Gentleman, as I am 
for any man who is obliged to say one 
thing while he thinks another. I think 
his impulses or natural instincts are 
preferable to the more laboured con- 
clusion at which he has arrived “as 
a lawyer and a legislator.’ The case 
for the Bill is not quite the case of 
compulsory purchase of land. What the 
Bill provides is that when a lessor has 
already devoted land to religious pur- 
poses he should not be at liberty to with- 
draw it from those purposes. ‘The Home 
Secretary said that before giving com- 
pulsory powers to anybody you must 
establish two things. First you must 
establish public utility, and, secondly, 
public necessity. I tried to understand 
what he meant by the test of public 
utility. As I understood him, if applied to 
England, it would probably involve the 
denial of a site for a Nonconformist 
chapel on the ground that the majority 
of the people belong to the Established 
Church, but that a different rule would 
apply to Ireland, because the great 
majority of the population are Roman 
Catholics. But has the-right hon. Gentle- 
man never heard of Wales? The case of 
Wales is peculiar, and it is one which 
is exactly met by this Bill. I am so 
satisfied that the. Bill possesses the 

neral approval of the Principality that 
shall be very much surprised if any 
single Member for Wales goes into the 

Lobby against it. The case of Wales is 
peculiar for this reason, that the great 
Ur, Matthews 
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majority of the people are Noncon, 
formists, and. nearly all the landlords 
in whom, of course, the powers of 
granting land for religious purposes are 
vested, are nearly all Churchmen. [ 
could give the right bon. Gentleman 
many instances that would show the 
necessity for this Bill in Wales. With 
regard to the Report of the Town Hold- 
ings Committee respecting the Penrhyn 
estate, no doubt Lord Penrhyn was pre- 
vented, by thetermsof hissettlement, from 
giving grants of this kind in perpetuity, 
But we want to give him the power to do 
that which, I think, every landlord in 
Wales is, in simple justice, bound to do, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman was 
exceedingly hard on my hon. and learned 
Friend with regard to the drafting of the 
Bill. I do not think his comments were 
by any means justified. The right hon, 
Gentleman said the County Court was 
not the proper tribunal in a matter of 
this kind, but I would ask why was the 
County Court selected as the tribunal to 
which proceedings under the Tithe Rent 
Charge Act were to be taken? If the 
right hon, Gentleman looks again at the 
Bill he will see that it does not provide 
for the acquisition of a minister’s house 
in the circumstances he assumed, 
because the words are “appertaining 
to the Church or held in connection 
therewith.” If this Bill had been a 
purely Nonconformist Bill the hon, 
Gentleman who moved its rejection 
would naturally oppose it. But he is 
wrong in saying the Bill gives Noncon- 
formists any exclusive privileges. It does 
nothing of the kind. The Bill applies to 
every religious body, and surely the hon. 
Member will not deny that the Church of 
England is a religious body. Going 
further, I assure the hon. Gentleman that 
this Bill is really wanted not only in the 
interest of Nonconformists but in the 
interest of the Church of England itself. 
I will give a case in point. Some years 
ago I had sittings at a chapel-of-ease in 
the West of London. The lease of that 
chapel came to an end, and the landlord 
refused to renew on the ground that the 
doctrines of the eloquent ‘minister who 
occupied the pulpit were not orthodox. 
The result of the refusal to renew was 
thatthe whole congregation was scattered, 
and I lost the opportunity of listening to 
one of the most eloquent preachers it 
has ever been my fortune to hear. 
thought, and still think, that was a very 
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hardcase. The hon. Gentleman objected 
to the use of the words “religious bodies,” 

Mx. H. BYRON REED: I did _ not 
object to that term, but to the absence 
of a definition of it by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. S. T. Evans). 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
The words “religious bodies” have 
constantly been used in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, without any definition at all. 
The term has what I may call a 
statutory definition assigned to it. 
Moreover, the definition is not necessary 
in this Bill, because in every case the 
lessor has already, by granting the lease 
to them, recognised the lessees as the 
representatives of a particular religious 
body. It does not lie in the mouth of 
the hon. Gentleman to complain that he 
does not know what that religious body 
is. Then the hon. Gentleman. went on 
to complain that County Courts were 
overworked. I very much doubt if that 
is the case. But what is the meaning 
in that case of throwing upon them the 
enormous burden which the Tithe Act 
entails ? If this Bill scourges them with 
rods, the Tithe Act scourges them with 
scorpions. The burden thrown upon 
them by this Bill willnot be a hundredth 
part of that thrown upon them by the 
Tithes Act. If it were conceivable that 
landlords will be deterred from granting 
leases, while I do not think many 
will follow that principle, I hope if 
they do, that it will be done just 
before a General Election ; for if any- 


‘thing could make a man justly un- 


popular it would be an action of that 
kind. The Home Secretary asked what 
was the necessity for this Bill. My 
answer to that is the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Harrow 
asserted that the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee were not unanimous in approving 
the principle of the Bill. I do not agree 
with him. 

Mr. AMBROSE: What I said was 
that they were not in favour of the 
general principle. They reported against 
it as far as they could. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: We 
have nothing to do with the general 
principle now. What I asserted was, 
first, that on this particular question 
the Committee were unanimous, and, 
secondly, that the Report was conclusive. 
This Billis founded on the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee on which there 


> 
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was a majority of Conservative Members. 
I support it not only in the interests of 
my constituents, with whom this is a 
burning question, but also on the general 
principles of justice, and I contend that 
hon. Members who oppose it in the 
interests of the Church of England will 
prove themselves the worst friends of 
that Church. 

(4.33.) Cotonen HUGHES (Wool- 
wich): It has been said by several hon. 
Members that while they sympathise 
with the object aimed at in the Bill, 
there is so much fault to be found with 
the details of the measure that they 
cannot support the Motion for the Second 
Reading. Ido not think that that is a 
good reason. I admit that many of the 
provisions of the Bill require consider- 
able Amendment, but it is only a 
few. After all, it is only by means 
of expert assistance that a Bill can be 
drafted satisfactorily. I say that if hon. 
Members sympathise with its object 
they ought to vote for it, leaving the 
improvements in detail to be made 
in Committee. The principle is to 
enable Nonconformist and other religious 
bodies who hold leasehold places 
of worship to acquire the freehold. I 
do not think that the Bill goes 
beyond that ; but I should desire to see 
some controlling authority instituted in 
order to secure that places are not taken. 
on short terms with a view to the free- 
hold being afterwards acquired compul- 
sorily. There can be nodoubt that hard- 
ship is suffered by the Nonconformist 
and other religious bodies, and I could 
quote a case which occurred in my own 
parish. In that place when there were 
300 or 400 houses the Church of Eng- 
land kept aloof, so the Wesleyans came 
forward. They were unable to get a 
freehold site, and had to be content with 
a leasehold, and to pay a ground rent. 
Under the circumstances they only felt 
justified in putting up a temporary iron 
building, but immediately it wds seen 
that they were prospering, the Church of 
England came in and soon got a freehold 
on reasonable terms, and not by com- 
pulsion, simply because they had an Act 
of Parliament at their back ; why should 
this difference of treatment prevail? I 
contend that if as a question of public 
utility and benefit, places of worship 
should be encouraged, then the privi- 
leges hitherto enjoyed by the Church of 
England should be extunded to other 
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bodies, to the extent, at least, of enabling 
them to obtain freehold habitations for 
all properly-conducted religiousestablish- 
ments. It has been suggested that 
places used temporarily for purposes of 
religious work would come under the 
operation of thisBill. I hope not. For 
instance the Voluntzer drill hall, in my 
own particular locality, is used on Sun- 
days for religious services, and of course 
it is not intended that persons so using 
it should be able to acquire the freehold, 
that would be absurd. I recognise what 
is intended by the Bill and although 
there may be many mistakes in the 
drafting I shall support it because of the 
principle which it embodies. I hold we 
ought to encourage religious effort in 
every direction. We ought where we 
can to give these bodies a permanent 
habitation and home. There are many 
chapels which, when they get out of 
debt, will become the property of the 
landlord by reason of the expiry of the 
lease, and then they will have to be 
bought over again. That is not as it 
should be, and, therefore, I support the 
Bill, knowing that it may be amended, 
where necessary, in Committee. 

(4.40.) Mr, A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): 
I should like to point out that the Bill not 
only deals with existing, but with future 
leases, and the effect of it in the case of 
future leases will be to hinder the land- 
lord from granting the use of land for a 
temporary purpose. At present the 
landlord can, if it suits him, let to 
trustees of religious denominations; but 
if the Bill becomes law he will be unable 
to do so without protecting himself by 
the clauses of his lease, or the tenants 
will a few years later take him before 
the County Court Judge in >rder to 
compel him to part with the fee simple. 
The promoters of the Bill argue that its 
object is to facilitate the acquisition of 
land by religious denominations ; but do 
they think that the measure will operate 
in that direction? I think, on the con- 
trary, that it would throw a difficulty in 
the way of landlords using their land in 
the direction contemplated ; it will cause 
the landlord to see that it will be to his 
own interest to keep the land under his 
own control. I agree with the hon. 
Member who last spoke, that all religious 
denominations should be treated on the 
same footing, and I see no reason why 
the privileges enjoyed by the Church of 
England should not be extended to other 
Colonel Hughes 
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religious bodies. With regard to existing 
leases I have been astonished by the lan. 

of some hon. Members on the 
subject of the religious and sacred cha. 
racter which property acquires. I should 
like to ask whether it can be reasonably 
maintained that those who bargain for 
the use of land, say for 10 years, can claim 
to have a better right than other le 
to the land after the expiration of that 
period because they have used it for 
sacred purposes? To uphold such g 
doctrine is contrary to common sense, 
They have bargained for the use of the 
land for a certain term; they have ob- 
tained possession of it under specified 
conditions ; and they are bound to return 
it to the owner at the end of that period. 
It is an entire misreading of the reli- 
gious aspect of the case to suppose that 
because land has been used for particu- 
lar purposes the tenants possess greater 
rights than they would under ordinary 
circumstances. We are told it would 
be terrible sacrilege if at the end of the 
tenancy the land were used for secular 
purposes. But the Bill does not con- 
template following the land after it has 
once got into the hands of the trustees 
of a religious body, and so it may happen 
that after once land has been purchased 
for the purpose of erecting a chapel on 
it the site may become much more 
valuable, and the trustees might be 
induced to sell it at a large profit, and to 
re-erect their place of worship on a less 
expensive site. They would, in fact, 
only be acting as rational men in doing 
so, especially if by doing so they could 
secure & more commodious and con- 
venient chapel. It is not merely & 
question of the uses to which the land 
may be put. I fully admit: that if there 
are great difficulties in acquiring land in 
Wales as sites for buildings for religious 
purposes, compulsory powers ought to be 
given. I would not allow the Established 
Church to remain in possession of # 
privilege of that kind, which is denied 
to other denominations; but I object to 
the Bill because it is a bad Bill, and it 
is thoroughly inequitable to come be- 
tween two persons who have made a 
bargain on certain terms and say that 
they should vary those terms. I say 
that this Bill will inevitably defeat its 
own object, and prevent religious de- 
nominations enjoying what is an extreme 
convenience to them—the temporary 
occupation of land. 
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#(4.46.) Sm H. VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District): It is refreshing to hear a Bill 
of this nature supported by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but it is the very opposite 
to hear it opposed from these Benches. 
The hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
appears to be oppressed by the idea that 
these chapels are built for temporary 
purposes. I see nothing in the Bill to 
warrant the assumption that its object 
is to enable land to be acquired for 
temporary purposes. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: The Bill deals not with 
the building of chapels, but the acquiring 
of land by trustees of religious bodies 
for temporary purposes. 

*Sir H. VIVIAN: Surely the hon. 
Member can draw a distinction between 
land taken for temporary purposes or for 
the purpose of erecting a permanent 
chapel. A temporary chapel is a most 
exceptional thing. I know a vast num- 
ber of chapels, and I do not remember 
a single instance of building a chapel for 
temporary purposes. It is true that 
both the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists do at times put up tem- 
porary structures ; but in 99 cases out of 
100 they are replaced by substantial 
buildings. Therefore, it is no argument 
at all to say the land may be required 
for temporary purposes only. The hon. 
Memberjtalks of abargain beinga bargain, 
but the question is whether those who 
make the bargain are precisely in the 
same position. The landowner says that 
he will not part with the freehold of 
the land, and will only give a lease for a 
term of years, and the Nonconformist 
has to consider whether he will submit 
to the hard terms of the landowner or 
forego his good work. Therefore, I do 
not consider that the argument that 
a bargain is a bargain has any validity. 
The object of this Bill is to give the 
right of acquiring freehold sites for 
buildings for religious purposes to those 
who cannot otherwise acquire them. 
There are very large properties in my 
district, one 11 miles in extent, and if 
the landowner had set himself against 
giving any site for Nonconformist 
places of worship the large popula- 
tion on that property would have 
been in a very unfortunate position. 
What this Bill seeks is to do away 
with an injustice of that kind and to 
enable those who are desirous of spend- 
ing their money in erecting places of 
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public worship to have the power to 
acquire a freehold. I very much regret 
that the Home Secretary has followed 
the example of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, of whose conduct 
he himself complained, and has left his 
seat, because I want to reply to some of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s arguments. 
The right hon. Gentleman said thet 
there was no justification for compul- 
sory rights of purchase. Has it oe- 
curred to him that his specch showed 
that there is an absolute necessity for 
it. The right hon. Gentleman told the 
House of the terrible difficulty which 
the denomination to which he belongs 
has had in obtaining sites. Surely in 
such circumstances the right hon. 
Gentleman ought not to have argued 
that there is no justification for a Bill of 
this nature, and ought to be found in 
the same Lobby as the hon. Member for . 
Glamorganshire. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to think that wherever 
land is taken by compulsory purchase it 
ought to be established that there is a 
necessity for taking it for some purpose 
of public utility. Well, is there any 
purpose of public utility greater than 
that of creating places of public worship ? 
I say that the highest function we can 
perform is to create these places of 
worship. In my own district our 
population is increasing enormously. 
During the time I have had the honour 
of representing a constituency in Gla- 
morganshire it has more than doubled. 
When I first represented the con- 
stituency the population was something 
like 300,000; I shall be very much 
surprised if it will not be found at 
this Census to be over 600,000. The 
power of church extension is excessively 
limited, and unless the people have the 
power of building their own places of 
worship the population will be irreligious, 
whereas in Wales we have one of the 
most religious populations in the world. 
That is entirely due to the efforts of the 
Nonconformists. It is necessary that 
they should have chapels, and is there 
any greater object of public utility than 
the building of places of worship? 
Therefore, if it is insisted that before 
you grant Parliamentary powers the 
question of public utility must be estab- 
lished, I think condition precedent can 
be easily proved. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to think that this 
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was to some extent a question of the 
“extensiveness,” as he called it, of 
a religious body. I do not agree with 
him; but may I point out that no 
religious body is likely to want to build 
a chapel unless it is really required. 
What limit of numbers could he possibly 
fix? The right hon. Gentleman also 
referred to the case of Ireland, and, com- 

ring the Roman Catholic with the 
Protestant Church, said that no such 
Bill as this had ever been deemed neces- 
sary for that country. But it is no 
argument that because Ireland has been 
contented with the position of matters 
in that respect, and has felt no grievance 
therefrom, the powers we ask for 
should not be granted to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. The right hon. 
Gentleman next complained of the 
proposal to refer the question to the 
County Court, because he said no County 
Court had the power of tearing up a 
title. But what the promoters of the 
Bill desire is to grant some Court the 
power to give a title for the purposes of 
this measure. If Lord Penrhyn’s 
settlements will not allow him to grant 
freehold sites for public worship he 
ought to have that power. It should be 
borne in mind that land is a fixed 
quantity, that population is continually 
increasing, and that it may lie in the power 
of one man to deny to those who desire 
them sites for places of worship. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the County 
Court ought not to be called upon to deal 
with questions of this kind. Well, I 
would suggest that in cases of dispute 
the matter might be referred to the 
County Councils for investigation, just 
as questions connected with land re- 
quired for the construction of rail- 
ways are inquired into by Select 
Committees of this House. The ac- 
quisition of a site must be a purely 
local question, and why should it not be 
referred to the local tribunal consisting 
of the representatives of the people? 
The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the Bill was ill-drawn. 
He said that it was so ill-drawn 
as to be disrespectful to the House 
of Commons. I am bound to say I 
think that that is very strong language. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, although 
his Parliamentary experience has not 
been a long one, must perfectly well 
know the distinction between a Second 
Sir H. Vivian 
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Reading Debate and discussionsin Com- 
mittee. The greater portion of his speech 
was devoted to criticising small details, 
which, by a few words could easily be set 
right in Committee. I trust that the 
House, rising above all small Party con- 
siderations and prejudices in favour of 
the Established Church, will read the 
Bill a second time. 

*(5.5.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I wish to say a few words on this 
Bill. Iwas a Member of the Town Hold- 
ings Committee, and although I did not 
adopt the whole of the Report, I did 
approve of the particylar clause which 
dealt with this subject, and I shall 
therefore vote for the Second Reading of 
this Bill. I am not a lawyer and cannot 
therefore say whether this Billis properly 
drawn ; but if it is not it can, no doubt, 
be amended in Committee. I take it 
that the principle of the Bill is that 
bond fide Dissenting Bodies shall have a 
right to purchase the freehold of the 
sites on which their chapels are built—I 
as a strong churchman support that. I 
object to the Church of England having 
powers in this respect if they are refused 
to Nonconformists ; and as I do not like 
the idea of a Church of England being 
on a leasehold tenure, I understand a 
Nonconformist having the same senti- 
ment. I believe that measures of this 
kind tend to implant religion more 
firmly on the land, and to remove 
jealousies. We want religion developed, 
and although we cannot all agree on one 
particular principle ; it is only fair that 
one law zhould apply to the whole com- 
munity. While supporting the Second 
Reading of this Bill, I do not pledge 
myself to the details. 

*(5.8.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I regret to hear 
that the hon. Member who has just 
spoken intends to give his support to 
the Second Reading of this Bill, because 
I shall show that it is not drawn on the 
lines of the recommendation of tke Select 
Committee. The hon. Member who in 
a very able speech moved the rejection 
of the Bill discussed the Report of the 
Select Committee on Town Holdings, 
and was contradicted in his assertions 
by the hon. Member for St. Pancras. 
Turning to the Report itself, I find that 
the Member for Bradford was right, and 
the Member for St. Pancras was wrong. 
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acquired for religious purposes should 
not be converted to other uses, but this 
Bill contains no provision against such 
conversion. The framers of the Bill have 
overlooked the word “so” in the Report 
of the Committee. The Committee re- 
commend on public grounds that all 
religious bodies should be enabled to 
secure the freehold of the land on 
which their places of worship are built 
with a view to the land continuing to 
be so used. Therefore it was intended 
that land originally leased for religious 
purposes should, if the freehold is 
uired compulsorily, continue to be so 
used, but this Bill does not in any 
way secure that. When the matter was 
under discussion before the Committee 
an Amendment was proposed securing 
to the original owner the right of re- 
purchase in the event of the land ceasing 
to be used for religious purposes. I 
observe the established denominations 
of this Kingdom are asking for more 
endowment and more establishment, 
The fact should not be overlooked. 
They are already privileged, acknow- 
ledged, established. They desire more 
State privileges. I donot wish to oppose 
their wishes, but it should be remem- 
bered that there is nothing of a perma- 
nent nature in a great number of the 
religious bodies that spring up. They 
often only last for a few years. These 
different sects are constantly changing 
their local habitation, and if this Bill 
were to become law it might créate incon- 
venience. For instance, a friend of mine 
owns land upon which a Wesleyan chapel 
has been erected under a lease granted 
by his predecessor. The lease was put 
up to auction ; the intending purchaser 
desired to use it as a beershop! If 
this Bill were to become law similar 
cases would often arise. The hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Pancras said there were no 
less than 48 religious bodies who have 
moved their sites within a very short 
time in the Metropolis alone. They are 
always moving from one site to another. 
Supporters of the Bill ought to define 
what they mean by religious bodies. 
*Mr. LAWSON: The sects were 
driven from their chapels. The chapels 
were either pulled down or put to other 
purposes. 
*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: What 
security is there under this Bill that 
they would not be pulled down, and 
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the land on which they are built 
put to other purposes? It would be 
well if the hon. Member would 
turn his attention to a definition of 
religious denominations. No definition 
has been attempted. In Whittaker 
I see there are the Glory Band, the 
Nazarenes, the Secularists, the Church 
of Progress, |the Deith-Hainediesh-Mis- 
nah Society amongst 250 others. Are 
they all religious societies which would 
come under this Bill? Where are we 
to draw the line? Any Member of this 
House may start a religious society in 
order to acquire the freehold of his 
present leasehold estate. Therefore, 
although I am quite prepared to support 
security of tenure to religious bodies, I 
am not prepared to support the Bill. 
*(5.19.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The hon. Member (Mr. 
Leighton) in the early part of his speech 
expressed himself in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, only taking excep- 
tion to the details. But in the latter part 
of his speech the old leaven of animosity 
against Nonconformity could not help 
breaking out, and it broke out in the 
form to which we are accustomed. The 
hon. Member attempted to throw ridicule 
on his fellow-citizens, who, I think have 
the cause of religion just as much at 
heart as the hon. Gentleman. 1 ex- 
ceedingly regret the Home Secretary who 
was put up to represent the Government 
this afternoon is not present. The rigkt 
hon. Gentleman took exception to the 
principle of the Bill, and also to the 
details. I give up the details at once. 
I think they want re-consideration and 
amendment; but itis a perfectly new 
doctrine that you are to vote against the 
principle of a Bill on the Second Reading, 
because you do not approve of the details 
by which that principle is established. 
The hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. Elliot) said that some Noncon- 
formist Bodies are in the habit of taking 
land and using it fora place of worship 
for 5 or 10 years only. The Bill is not 
intended to meet such a case. What it 
is intended to meet isa case where Non- 
conformists have taken a lease of a piece 
of land, have, upon the strength of that 
lease made a large expenditure of money 
raised by voluntary subscription. We 
say, that at the expiration of the lease 
the body should not be dispossessed 
from their place of worship. There is no 
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proposal in the Bill for confiscation; 
there is no proposal to take from the 
landlord one atom of the property that 
belongs to him. On the contrary, there 
is a provision that the landlord shall be 
paid to the last penny the full value of 
the land. The Home Secretary is 
opposed to the principle. He had 
a number of eggs to dance over, 
and he danced over them with his 
accustomed dexterity. That blessed word 
compulsion is not a word that is in 
favour on the other side of the House. 
But there is legislation on the Statute 
Book which the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. F. S. Powell) is exceedingly anxious 
to get off the Statute Book. There is 
legislation giving the Church of England 
compulsory powers to buy land for the 
purpose of churches, burial grounds, and 
parsonages with ten acres of ground in 
addition. The supporters of this Bill 
want Nonconformists to be placed on the 
same level. The Home Secretary, how- 
ever, appears to argue that though it is 
desirable ts give compulsory powers for 
the acquirement of land for churches, it 
is not desirable to grant similar powers 
for chapels. The other day the centenary 
of John Wesley’s death was celebrated 
in the chapel he built on leasehold 
ground in the City Road. The Wes- 
leyans had to pay to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners £10,000 on the expiration 
of the lease. Suppose the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had said, “ We will not 
grant you a renewal of the lease, no 
matter what the associations of the 
chapel are to you.” According to the 
Home Secretary that would be a legiti- 
mate exercise of the rights of property. 
There are rights of property which 
ought to be interfered with, and which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, when they go 
to their constituents will advocate being 
interfered with. I do not pledge myself 
to the details of the Bill, but I am 
going into the Lobby with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. 8. T. Evans). 

*(5.26.) Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
It is an entire mistake to suppose that 
the Church of England has, for any 
practical pnrposes, the power to acquire 
land compulsorily. In the early part of 
this century the House granted a large 
sum of money for the building of 
churches, and very naturally accom- 
panied the grant with compulsory power 
to purchase. But the power has only 
Mr. H, H. Fowler 
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been exercised on one occasion, and 
that was in 1820. So cumbrous is the 
procedure, and so difficult is the Act to 
work, that the power is nota real 
operative power, and will, I trust, soon 
be abolished. 

(5.28.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): I heartily support the Bill, 
because I believe its principle to be 
perfectly fair and equitable, though I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton that the 
details will have to be very fully con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): May I ask whether the pro- 
moters of the Bill would be prepared to 
insert in Committee a clause giving a 
right of pre-emption in cases where the 
building ceases to be used for religious 

urposes ? 

Mr. S. T. EVANS: Certainly. 

(5.29.) The House divided :—Ayes 
218 ; Noes 110.—(Div. List, No. 148.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS PROTECTION 
ACT (1882) AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 254.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL.—(No. 269.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
‘BILL.—(No. 36.) 
Considered in Committee,and reported ; 
as amended, to be printed [Bill 290]; 
re-committed for Friday. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Eleventh Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd April, 1891. 


LORD AUCKLAND. 

Report made from the Lord Chancellor, 
that the right of William Morton Eden 
Baron Auckland to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chanchellor; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


The Earl of Lonsdale—Took the oath. 


THE PORTUGUESE AGGRESSION ON 
THE PUNGWE. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I desire to ask the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government a question, 
of which I have given him private notice. 
It is, whether the noble Marquess is in 
a position to give any information to the 
House as to the reported seizure of 
British vessels by the Portuguese on the 
Pungwé, and the imprisonment of British 
subjects, and as to any steps which the 
Government may have thought proper 
to take in the matter ? 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauiseury) : 
As is always the case on these occasions 
there is a considerable difference in the 
reports of details, as they come from the 
English or the Portuguese side; but I 
am afraid there is no doubt that a most 
unjustifiable attack has been made upon 
a British expedition under Sir John 
Willoughby. The precise amount of 
force used, or of indignity that has been 
inflicted upon them I am not yet ina 
position to state, but there is no doubt 
that the members of that expedition 
have been treated in a manner which is 
not consistent with the engagements 
which Portugal has entered into, and of 
which we have very grave right to com- 
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plain. We did at once complain, and 
urged upon Portugal the necessity of 
complying without delay with that 
promise contained in the modus vivendi 
which bound her to give permission and 
facilities for passing over the Pungwé 
and the land ways that lead from it to the 
interior. I was glad to receive from the 
Minister of Portugal yesterday an inti- 
mation from his Government that they 
had sent orders to remove every obstacle 
to the passage of peaceable travellers up 
the waters of the Pungwé, and from 
thence into the interior, so that if that 
undertaking is fulfilled we shall have, as 
regards the future, nothing in that 
respect to complain of. But the de- 
meanour of the Portuguese officials on 
the East Coast of Africa has on more 
than one occasion corresponded so little 
with the assurances we had received 
from Lisbon that we have thought 
it desirable to request that three 
of Her Majesty’s vessels should 
proceed to the Pungwé as speedily 
as possible. They will not be large 
vessels, but they will be adequate for 
the purpose. I should say that the 
Portuguese Minister also proposed that 
we should place a Consular Agent of 
some kind at the mouth of the Pungwé, 
in order to see that our requirements in 
respect of the modus vivendi were com- 
plied with, and to furnish authentic in- 
formation. It is a measure which un- 
doubtedly ought to have been taken at 
a considerably earlier period during the 
currency of the modus vivendi, which 
has now only three or four weeks to 
run, but that suggestion appears to me 
to be reasonable, and I have hopes that 
we may be able to do so, at all events 
intermediately and provisionally, by de- 
tailing some naval officer for the purpose. 
I would not speak too exactly as to the 
precise steps which will be taken ; but 
there is every probability that the 
Portuguese and English Governments 
will be agreed upon that measure. [ 
hope, therefore, that for the future there 
will be no further reason to complain 
with respect to the passage of the Pungwé. 
Questions which may further arise as 
to any reparation that may be pro- 
perly required, I should prefer to 
reserve until we have a full and de- 
tailed account of the real events in the 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. FISHERIES BILL. 
(No. 76.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Ears or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, before the Motion for the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill is made, I 
wish to present a Petition from the 
Legislature of Newfoundland praying to 
be heard against the Bill by one of the 
hon. Members of the delegation who 
have been intrusted with the Petition. 
With your Lordships’ permission I will 
read the Petition :— 


** We, the Legislative Council of the House 
of Assembly of Newfoundland, beg leave to 
approach your honourable Parliament and to 
appeal for your protection and support under 
circumstances which have filled the minds ot 
all classes of this country with profound 
anxiety and dismay. 

Your honourable House may be aware that 
the old-time difficulties, consequent upon the 
Treaties of Great Britain and France on the 
subject of the Newfoundland Fisheries, have of 
late years assumed an unaccustomed gravity 
producing a painful and ceaseless agitation 
among our people. 


“Two delegated have proceeded from this 
country during the last year to represent to 
Her Majesty’s Government the exorbitant 
claims of the French under the alleged sanction 
of the Treaties referred to, and, further, to 
point out the injustice wrought upon the 
natives of Newfoundland. ‘Their efforts for 
redress have been so far unsuccessful, and we 
are now confronted with a new evil essentially 
more intolerable than any of those with which 
experience has rendered us so familiar. We 
refer to the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Bill now before your honourable 
Parliament to re-enact the Act of George IV., 
cap. 51, for the better conduct of Treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and France respecting the 
ne fisheries, which Act expired in 


“This Act embodied provisions of an arbi- 
trary and oppressive character, wholly repug- 
nant to those principles of liberty and. justice 
which are held to be the basis of modern 
British legislation. ‘They conferred upon the 
officers of Her Majesty’s ships the duties of a 
protective service and intrusted them with the 
settlement of ‘Treaty disputes, with powers of 
summary adjudication independent of all those 
restrictions and safeguards which British law 
has devised for the defence of the inherent 
rights of British subjects. These powers 


extended to the most severe penal inflictions, 
and were beyond all appeal, and when it is 
remembered that they were exercised by per- 
sons unacquainted with legal procedure, whose 
peculiar training and habits of thought and 
action were dictated by an unquestioning sub- 
mission to decrees, it must be manifest that 
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extreme hardship and injustice were the fre. 
quent inevitable results, 


“Tt may be alleged that while the Act in 
question was yet upon the Statute Book it had 
been allowed to lapse into comparative desue- 
tude, so incompatible with modern civilisation 
would have been the application of this bar. 
barous law. Unhappily, the record of the 
years 1877, 1888, and 1889 gives instances of 
its enforcement, under assumed authority, 
with disastrous consequences to the property 
and industry of some of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects engaged in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land. We submit that this law cannot possibly 
be rendered applicable to the circumstances 
which it is designed to meet. All the social 
and general conditions of Newfoundland, par- 
ticularly of those parts of the coast. affected 
by International Treaties, have undergone a 
radical and complete changein the many years 
that have elapsed since the law was under 
consideration. There was then no resident 
population in those localities, which have been 
long since settled in considerable numbers ; 
while trade from various sources of employ- 
ment has become developed and yields its con- 
tributions to the Customs revenue. 


‘“‘Several years ago Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment confirmed the occupation of the coasts by 
acceding to the desire of the residents for repre- 
sentation in the House of Assembly and for the 
appointment of Magistrates and police. They 
are periodically visited by the Supreme Court 
of Circuit; they have regular communication 
with the rest of the country and with Canada by 
mail and passenger steamers. In a word, they 
have all the ordinary institutions of civil life. 
The permanence of their position being thus con- 
clusively assured and recognised, it can hardly 
be necessary to point out with what cruel 
severity and with what destructive effect the 
proposed law will operate upon the trade and 
industries and upon every other appreciable 
interest of this section. 

“The loyal inhabitants of this whole depen- 
dency of the British Crown would, therefore, 
most earnestly implore your honvurable House, 
by all its honoured and revered traditions, to 
desist from inflicting upon the veople of this 
country the calamity of such an enactment as 
that now under contemplation. 


“ We would remind your honourable House 
that Her Majesty’s Government and France 
lately agreed upon arbitration respecting the 
Newfoundland fisheries, such tribunal propos- 
ing to deal with one question only—the recent 
question of the lobster fishery. This partial 
proceeding has been decided upon, not only 
without reference to the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, but against their emphatic protest. We 
on the part of the colony, beg to present an 
equally emphatic protest against the course 
adopted in direct violation of the principles of 
that constitutional form of government which 
it is our privilege to possess. 

‘¢ We would, in conclusion, respectfully invoke 
the aid of your honourable House for the 
teotion of the Treaty rights of Newfoundland 
against the demand of the French for exclusive 
fishery, including lobster fishing, on those 

ortions of the coast where they hold acknow- 
Tedged privileges. ‘The rights of British sub- 
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jects have on several occasions been declared 
and the pretentions of the French disallowed 
by some of the ablest statesmen of Great 
Britain, notably Lord Palmerston, and only 
last year by the Marquess of Salisbury. We 
feel that your honourable House will recognise 
the justice of our prayer, and that the defini- 
tions of those high authorities shall not con- 
tinne to be mere theoretic pronouncements 
which France is permitted to contravene ; but 
that they shall carried out in their true 
significance to their full practicul effect. 

“ We beg to inform your honourable House 
that we have appointed the Hon. Sir William 
Whiteway, Augustus W. Harvey, Moses Mon- 
roe, George H. Emerson, and Alfred B. 
Morine a delegation to present this remon- 
strance; and we pray that they may be heard 
at the Bar of your honourable House.” 


My Lords, having presented the Petition, 
I rise now, with your Lordships’ per- 
mission, to move that the prayer of the 
Petition be complied with. I shall not, 
in justification of my Motion, say any- 
thing which could possibly prejudge the 
case, nor in any way go into the merits 
of the case ; but I wish to point out that 
if your Lordships are pleased tu accede 
to my Motion, you will be amply borne 
out by precedents. In 1838 Mr. Roe- 
buck was heard at the Bar of this House 
against a Bill dealing with Lower Canada. 
In 1839 a representative was heard against 
a Bill affecting Jamaica; and in 1842 
the House of Assembly of Newfoundland 
was heard by counsel at the Bar of this 
House against a Newfoundland Bill. In 
all those cases the Petition to be heard 
was granted, and I venture to think 
that in no instance was the case so strong 
as that involved in the Petition which is 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House. 


' In the case of Jamaica the difficulty arose 


out of extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with the emancipation of the 
slaves ; in the other two cases I have 
mentioned the machinery of partial self- 
government had.come to a complete 
deadlock. But in the present case, the 
Colony of Newfoundland possesses full 
legislative powers and the full machinery 
of government. In all other and ordinary 
respects the machinery works perfectly 
smoothly, but in this one particular they 
protested most vigorously against legis- 
lation on the part of the Imperial 
Government on the matter set forth in 
this Petition. The Petition sets forth— 


whether rightly or wrongly of course I 
express no opinion whatever—that in 
the view of the petitioners the legisla- 
tion involved in the Bill before your 
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Lordships’ House is subversive of their 
constitutional rights, is incompatiblé 
with the principles of liberty and justice, 
and would inflict great and grievous 
hardship upon numbers of our fellow- 
subjects and fellow-countrymen in New- 
foundland. That in itself is a very 
weighty matter. I cannot conceive any 
allegations of a more weighty and more 
important kind than those embodied in 
this Petition, and if anything can add 
additional weight.to them it is added in 
regarding the source from which the 
Petition springs. In all the precedents 
I have mentioned, the colonies, although 
enjoying Representative Institutions,were 
more or less directly administered by the 
Colonial Office, and were, ‘therefore, 
more or less directly under the con- 
trol of the Government here. But in 
this case the colony enjoys full legislative 
powers, and is in possession of all the 
responsibilities of responsible govern- 
ment. I do not mean to say that in the 
other cases the position of the colonies 
concerned was any reason whatever 
why their grievances should not have 
been heard ; but the case here is different, 
and I submit that a Petition of this kind 
coming from a colony of the statue of 
Newfoundland, theréfore, requires, if 
possible, our greater attention. The 
Petition has been intrusted to a very 
influential deputation, representing all 
shades of political opinion in the colony, 
comprising the present Prime Minister, 
the Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and other 
prominent Members of the Legislature ; 
and, with these facts before us, I do not 
think it is in the least necessary for me 
to enlarge upon the desirability of 
granting the prayer of the Petition. I 
feel confident that on account of the 
colony your Lordships will be glad that 
its people should have every opportunity 
of expressing their opinions on a 
matter about which they feel so 
very deeply. And 1 think also on 
account of this House, your Lord- 
ships, whatever action you may take 
in a matter involving such com- 
plicated ‘and difficult questions, your 
Lordships would wish that the House 
should be put in possession of all the 
facts and all the arguments: in the 
case. My Lords, I beg to move that the 
prayer of the Petition be complied with, 
and that Sir William Whiteway, Prime 
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Minister and Attorney General of the, Lords, I do not propose on this occasion 
colony, be now heard at the Bar. | to make—nor do I think your Lordships 
Petition ordered to lie on the Table. | would desire that I should do so—any 
remarks in reply to the speech of the 
. Moved, That Sir William Vallance | noble Karl. I have only to say, on be. 
Whiteway, K.C.M.G., one of the dele- | half of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
gates, be heard at the Bar in compliance | we have readily assented to this Motion, 
with the prayer of the said Petition | the decision whether it should be granted 
(The Lord Kenry [Z. Dunraven and or not resting with the House. 
Mount-Earl.}) 


*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THE : 
COLONIES (Lord Kwxvrsrorp) : My; The delegates called in. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Sir WILLIAM V. WHITEWAY: May it please your Lordships,—On 
behalf of the Legislature of Newfoundland, I beg to express deep gratitude for the 
great privilege which has been conceded to its delegates by your Lordships in 
permitting us to appear at the Bar of this most noble and august Assembly to 
express the Legislature’s objections to the Bill entitled—: 

“ An Act to revise certain sections of an Act of the fifth year of the reign of George IV,, 
chapter 51, for the purpose of carrying into effect engagements with France respecting fisheries 
of Newfoundland.” 

I shall endeavour, my Lords, to express those objections as concisely as pos- 
sible. It will not be necessary to tire your Lordships by reading those portions 
.of the Treaties and Declarations which refer to Newfoundland, with all of which 
you ara already familiar ; and I will therefore content myself with saying that the 
13th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) was revived by the 5th Article of the 
Treaty of Paris (1763), and that the Treaty of Versailles (1783) again restored the 
fishery rights of the French to their position under the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
Treaty of Paris (1814) restored matters to the status they were in in 1792, under 
the Treaty of Versailles, and in 1815 the third Treaty of Paris confirmed the Treaty 
made in the previous year. Your Lordships’ attention is particularly drawn to the 
6th Article of the Treaty of Paris (1763), to the 4th Article of the Treaty of 
Versailles (1783), and. to the Declarations which accompanied the latter Treaty. 
* With your Lordships’ permission I will proceed to give a concise history of the 
legislation upon this subject. A brief history of the legislation in connection 
with the Treaties and Declarations will be found, I submit, instructive and signi- 
ficant when the arguments which I shall venture to adduce presently come to be 
considered. It is a remarkable fact that for 75 years—from 1713 to 1788—no 
legislation seems to have taken place with reference to the execution of the Treaties 
of Utrecht, Paris, or Versailles. The first Act upon the subject was passed in 
July, 1788, five years after the Treaty of Versailles was signed. It first set forth 
the engagements made by the Treaties and Declarations accompanying the Treaty 
of Versailles, and then enacted as follows :— 
** Section I.—It shall and may be lawful for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, by advice 
of Council, from time to time to give such orders and instructions to the Governor of Newfound- 
- land, or to any officer or officers on that station, as he or they shall deem proper and necessary 
to fulfil the purposes of the definitive Treaty and Declaration aforesaid ; and, if it shall be 
necessary to that end, to give orders and instructions to the Governor, or other officer or officers 
aforesaid, to remove or cause to be removed any stages, flakes, train vats, or other works what- 
ever, for the purpose of carrying on fishery, erected by His Majesty’s subjects on that part of 
the coast of Newfoundland which lies between Cape St. John passing to the north, and 
descending by the western coast of the said island to the place called Cape Rage, and also all 
ships, vessels, and boats belonging to His Majesty’s subjects which shall be found within the 
limits aforesaid; and also, in case of refusal to depart from within the limits aforesaid, to 


compel any of His Majesty's subjects to depart from thence, any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

** Section II.—And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any person or 
persons shall refuse, upon requisition made by the Governor, or any officer or officers acting 
under him, in pursuance of His Majesty’s orders or instructions as aforesaid, to depart from 
within the limits aforesaid, or otherwise to conform to such requisition and directions as such 
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Governor or other officer as aforesaid shall make or give for the purposes aforesaid, every such 
person or persons 60 refusing, or otherwise offending against the same, shall forfeit the sum of 
£200, to be recovered in the Court of Session or Court of Vice Admiralty in the said island of 
Newfoundland, or by bill, plaint, or information in any of His Majesty's Courts of Record at 
Westminster ; one moiety of such penalty to belong to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
und the other moiety to such person or persons as shall sue or prosecute for the same ; provided 
always that every such suit or prosecution, if the same is commenced in Newfoundland, shall be 
commenced within three months, and if commenced in any of His Majesty’s Courts of Record at 
Westminster, within 12 months, from the time of the commission of such offence."’ 

Now, my Lords, war terminated the Treaty of Versailles; and though the Treaty 
of Paris (1814) restored to France 

“the colonies, fisheries, and factories of every kind which were possessed by Frarc3 on the ‘st 
of January, 1792, 

it does not appear to have been considered that this Treaty revived the Act above 
quoted, for in 1824 an Act entitled 

‘* An Act to repeal several laws relating to the fisheries carried on upon the banks and shores 
of Newfoundland, and to make provision for the better conduct of the fisheries for five years, 
and from thence to the end of the then next Session of Parliament,” 
contained two sections, 12 and 13, which were almost literally the same as those 
which I have just read ; and these two sections it is proposed to re-enact by the 
Bill now before your Lordships. An Act was passed in 1829 to continue the Act 
5 George IV., chapter 51, which I have last referred to, until the 31st of December, 

1832; and in 1832 the Act 5 George 1V., chapter 51, was further extended until 
1834, “and no longer.” Here I beg to draw your Lordships’ particular attention 
to the fact that that Act which I have just mentioned, the continuing Act enacted 
that the Act so prolonged should continue until a certain time “and no longer.” 
In 1832 a Legislature was granted to Newfoundland, its first Assembly taking 
place in 1833 ; and Parliament did not in 1834 further continue in force the law 
enacted in 1824, leaving to the Legislature of the colony the task of passing laws 
and enforcing regulations to carry out the Treaties and Declarations. The Legisla- 
ture of the colony did not, however, assume this duty, nor does it appear by the 
records that its attention was ever called to the matter. Thé fact remains, how- 
ever, that in 1834 the last Act of Parliament in this connection expired by virtue 
of one of its own provisions, and that from that year until the present time no 
legal authority has existed for the enforcement of Her Majesty’s instructions to 
naval Commanders upon the coast of Newfoundland. It is now proposed to re- 
enact the provisions of the Act 5 George IV., chapter 51, and to give them an 
application in a manner never before suggested. The Act now before your Lord- 
ships’ House contains the following clauses :— 

“1,—(1) The enactments set out in the schedule to this Act shall be revived and have ful 
effect, and the Treaty or ‘Treaties therein named shall include not only the Newfoundland 
fishery engagements, but also any temporary arrangement made. with France either before or 
after the passing of this Act for adjusting the differences arising out of those engagements. 

“(2) If any permanent arrangement is made between the United Kingdom and 
France with respect to the differences which have arisen upon the Newfoundland 
fishery engagements, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by Order in Council, 
to direct that the enactments hereby revived shall apply, and the same apply 
accordingly, as if such permanent arrangement were a ‘l'reaty mentioned in the 
said enactments, 

“(3) Provided that before such Order is made the draft thereof shall have been 
communicated to the Government of Newfoundland, and lain on the Table of 
both Houses ‘Parliament for not less than one month. 

‘* 2.—Where Her Majesty the Queen in Council is satisfied that, by any law made before or 
after the passing of this Act by the Legislature of Newfoundland, sufficient provision is made 
for carrying into effect, under Her Majesty's orders and instructions, the Newfoundland fishery 
engagements, or any such arrangement as above ia this Act mentioned, it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty in Council to suspend the operation of this Act, or any part thereof, so long as such 
law continues in force, and no longer, and to direct that such law or any part thereof shall have 
effect with or without modifications and alterations as if it were part of this Act, and any Order 
in Council so made shall have full effect.’’ - 
Now, my Lords, having thus briefly stated the provisions of the Treaties and 
Declarations, and the history of the legislation connected with this subject, I will 
proceed to state our objections to this Bill, and we humbly beg to solicit your 
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attention to the objections which the colony entertains to the Bill now proposed, 
First, we object to the passage of the Bill now before your Lordships because it was 
introduced into Parliament before the Government, the Legislature. or the people 
of Newfoundland had an opportunity to accept or oppose it, or to suggest its 
amendment. This is opposed to the principles of responsible government granted 
to the colony, and in direct opposition, as we conceive, to the assurance given to 
the colony in 1857, when the right hon. the Secretary of State sent the following 
Despatch to the Government of Newfoundland announcing the abandonment of a 
proposed Convention, with which your Lordships are familiar, with France :— 

‘* Downing Street, March 26, 1857, 


** Sir, —When Her Majesty's Government entered into the Convention with that of France, 
they did so in the hope of bringing to a satisfactory arrangement the many complicated and 
difficult questions which have arisen between the two countries on the subject of the Newfound- 
land fisheries. But they did so with the full intention of adhering to two principles which have 
guided them, and will continue to guide them, namely, that the rights at present enjoyed by 
the community of ‘Newfoundland are not to be ceded or exchanged without their assent, 
and that the constitutional mode of submitting measures for that assent is by laying them before 
the Colonial Legislature. 

‘* For this reasonthey pursued the same form of proceeding which had been before pursued in 
the case of the Reciprocity Convention with the United States, and which was in that case adopted 
and acted upon by the Newfoundland Legislature. It was in perfect uniformity with the same 
precedent that it appeared necessary in the present instance to add a condition respecting Parlia- 
mentary enactment, in order that, if necessary, any existing obstacles to the arrangement in the 
series of Imperial statutes might be subsequently removed. 

“The proposals contained in the Convention having been now unequivocally refused by the 
colony, they will, of course, fall to the ground. And you are authorised to give such assurance 
as you may think proper that the consent of the community of Newfoundland is regarded by 
Her Majesty's Government as the essential preliminary to any modification of their territorial 
or maritime rights. 

‘‘T have, &c., 


‘II, Lasoucneng, 
** To Governor Darling, &c., Newfoundland.” 


Neither the present Act nor any other specific Act has ever been submitted to the 
Colonial Government or Legislature for definite acceptance, rejection, or amendment. 
Information that this Act would be introduced was not given to the Government 
of the colony till the 17th day of March last, nor to the Legislature till the 18th 
day of the same month, though the British Government determined in the middle 
of January to procure its enactment, and transmitted a Despatch to Governor 
O’Brien on the 19th of that month, giving information in regard to this Bill, which 
must have been received by him before the middle of February, but was not 
submitted to the Government of the colony until the date above mentioned. 
Knowledge of the introduction of the Act into Parliament on March 19 last was 
first received by the Government and Legislature of the colony on the same day 
by. means of telegrams from private persons, and repeated applications by the 
Legislature to the British Government for a copy of the text of the Bill failed to 
procure it prior to our departure from the colony. If this Bill had, before its 
introduction, been submitted to the Government and Legislature of the colony, 
with an intimation of the British Government’s intention to procure its enactment 
by Parliament, I have no doubt but that such arrangements might have been made 
as would have prevented the present unpleasant condition of affairs. We respect- 
fully submit that the power of legislation on all matters concerning the territory 
within the jurisdiction of the colony is vested in the local Legislature, subject, of 
course, to Her Majesty’s assent ; and, although we do not pretend to contend that 
power to legislate for the colony does not reside in the Imperial Parliament, we 
most humbly urge that it is a power which should not be exercised before the 
local Legislature has most clearly and distinctly refused to enact laws adequately 
meeting the necessities of the case, and then only in cases of extreme emergency. 
By Clause 1 of this Bill it is provided that— 


a “ Any temporary arrangement made with France either before or after the passing of this 
Act” 


is enforceable as though it werea Treaty. I would draw your Lordships’ attention 
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d. _ to.those words-referring:to “any arrangement:made before or after the passing of 
aS this Act.” And, by Clause 2— 
le ‘¢ Any permanent arrangements *’ with France ‘ with respect to the differences which have . 
ts risen upon the Newfoundland fishery engagements’ “a 
od are also enforceable as though they were Treaties. To us it appears that these 
to provisions are intended to legalise the modus virendi made with France in 1890, 
1g as well as its renewal this year, and, therefore, that it is retroactive legislation, t 
* calculated to injuriously affect suitors claiming damages for losses sustained in i 
1890 in consequence of the operation of that modus. vivendi ; and we. submit that 
this is an. interference with a. right of the subject which ought not to 
e, be, and will not be, permitted by your Lordships. But a far more serious 
nd danger, and a far greater infringement of constitutional right than this, appears to : 
a be contemplated 'by the provisions legalising future arrangements. As we 
by interpret the Act, the Government would have. power, were it enacted to cede to 
t, France the most valued rights of the colony without the colony’s consent, and in 
we spite, indeed, of its most earnest protests. Nay, more, the Imperial Parliament 
; itself seems by the terms of the Bill to be virtually deprived of a constitutional 
ad check which it has exercised at all times. It is proposed. by the Bill that when 
ne any permanent arrangement with France has been made it shall be lawful for Her 
a- Majesty to enforce it by Order in Council; and, although it is provided that such 
he Order must be 
he “Communicated to the Government of Newfoundiand and laid on{the Table of both Houses 
se of the Imperial Parliament for a period of not less than one month,’’ 
by no effective means of protest and no power of rejection is secured to the colony 
ol while the mere omission of ithe Imperial Parliament to express its disapproval of 
the Order in Council would for ever fasten. upon the colony the burden of any 
arrangement which might be.made. The Legislature .of. the colony is appalled .at 
the danger with which it is thus, menaced. .Arrangements proposed in the past 
have caused it to fear undue concession of the rights of the colony to France, and it 
he is feared that it isfnow intended to impose upon the colony an, arrangement to 
nt. which it would not willingly consent. Whether this be the intention or not, the 
nt Bill now before your Lordships evidently confers power to do so, and is, therefore, 
th a menace to that right of. prior consent promised to the colony by the British 
dle Government in 1857. The people of the island may at any moment find them- 
10r selves hampered by airingements which may prove ruinous to their interests, 
ich without any opportunity to ‘prevent them ; and. we beg, further, to remind your 
not Lordships that Conventions were.made in 1857 and in 1884-5, which provided for 
ed. concessions to the French, which, .if carried out, would have been attended with the 
vas most disastrous results to.the fishing interests .of the colony. What has occurred 
lay we say may occur again, and the Bill now before your Lordships provides 
she the opportunity of making such arrangements permanent. It is, indeed, provided 
to that the Legislature of the colony may enact legislation to take the place of the 
its present Bill; but this Bill is not to be suspended until the local Legislature confers 
ny; upon Her Majesty in Council the precise powers she would have under this Bill, and 
ont this provision is therefore but an illusory concessiun,.meaning only that the burden 
de of an Act of this Parliament can only be removed by enacting a similar Act in 
ct- the colonial Legislature. In referring to the arrangement of 1884-85, the right 
ory hon, the First Lord of the. Treasury has. publicly stated that it was at first accepted 
of by the Government and Legislature of Newfoundland and afterwards rejected. 
hat In this the right hon. Gentleman was misinformed. The Government of 
we the colony refused at the outset to do more than submit the arrangement to 
the the Legislature after certain Amendments. were made, and the Legislature was 
ely not consulted in any manner at that time. Before the proposed Amendments were 
icy. agreed toa new Administration had.come into Office ; and in the Session of 1886 
the concluded arrangement was first submitted to the Legislature, which referred 
this it toa Joint Select Committee of both Houses, which considered the matter for 


two Sessions, and ultimately the arrangement was unanimously rejected. We may 
-be allowed, in reply to a statement that the colonial. Legislature acted unreasonably 
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in rejecting the Convention, to call attention to a very significant fact. Sir Geor, 
William Des Voeux, now Governor of Hong Kong, was sent to Newfoundland to 
induce the Legislature to adopt the Convention. Within a few months of hig 
arrival he expressed his views on the subject, in a Despatch to the Colonial Office, 
ijn the following forcible language :— 

‘Now that I fully comprehend the present position of the colony, it is to me no longera 
matter of wonder that the Legislature has hitherto failed to ratify the proposed ‘ arrangement’ 
with France; indeed, I can scarcely conceive it _— that this arrangement will ever be 
accepted so long as the bait clause remains in it, and no security is taken that the export bounties 
will not be maintained in their present footing. For though all the other Articles have the 
appearance of concession en the part of the French, and some are no doubt substantial con- 
cessions, they are all immeasurably outweighed by the single concession required on the of 
this colony. For if there were granted to the French an inalienable right to procure bait here, 
the future, not only of the coast where they already have fishing rights, but of the whole colony, 
would practically be placed within the control of their Government.” 


I think, my Lords, we cannot find more conclusive evidence of the wisdom of the 
Legislature of Newfoundland in rejecting the proposed arrangement of 1884-5. 
than is contained in this Despatch of Sir George William Des Voeux, who went 
there, intending to urge that the arrangement be accepted, and then, having 
been converted to the views of the colony, addressed the Home Office 
in such strong terms. Secondly, my Lords, we object to this Act because it is 
modelled after an Act passed at a period when the colony had no Legislature of its 
own, and when there was but a small population upon the coast directly affected, 
whereas the colony has had a Legislature for over half a century, and the Treaty 
shore is now settled from end to end. The colony was granted a Legislature in 
1832, and settlement upon the Treaty shore has been permitted by the British 
Government for many years past. With their consent grants of land, subject to 
French Treaty rights, have been given, and the land has been settled upon and im- 
proved ; with their consent, representation in the Legislature has been granted to 
the settlers, Magistrates and Customs officers have been appointed upon the coast, 
telegraphic, steam, and mail eommunication have been established, taxes are 
collected, and public money expended. In face of this great alteration in the whole 
condition of affairs, it should be impossible to re-enact a law first made over a 
century ago, and which would make it possible for naval officers to render valueless 
every iota of property on the land or in the waters of the Treaty shore—the 
property, not alone of the thousands who dwell there, but also of the other 
thousands who annually visit and fish there—for no provision of any kind is made 
in the proposed Act for compensating persons whose property may be in any way 
affected ; and under this Bill power would be vested in the Governor of Newfound 
land, or any officer on the station, on his mere volition arbitrarily to remove 
British subject and his property from the Treaty coast, and te leave him absolutely 
divested of any redress or compensation whatever. In the face of these facts, we 
submit it would be a terrible injustice to British subjects to give the power to 
naval officers which is contemplated and given by this Bill. Should this Bill become 
law, it must necessarily have the effect of preventing capital from being invested 
for the development of the minerals, of agricultural and lumbering resources, 
on one-half of the island of Newfoundland. This part must ever 
remain a wilderness, for with the possibility of establishments being 
removed at any moment, on the mere volition of one man, surely persons will 
not be found to risk their capital in so uncertain and precarious a venture. If 
this Bill becomes law, and British people can be removed from British soil at the 
will of a naval officer, we humbly submit that, so far as this part of the island is 
concerned, the sovereignty of the island is a mere myth, a name without value, 
whilst the possession of an easement by the French to catch and dry fish on the strand 
vests in them all thatis of value. Thirdly, my Lords, we object to the Act now before 
your Lordships’ House, because it is to be used to enforce Regulations to carry out 
Treaties, the interpretation of which is disputed, and which Regulations have 
hitherto been framed in a manner making them oppressive and unjust to British 
subjects. British statesmen have declared that under the Treaties the French have 
only a right to fish in the waters along the Treaty shore in common with British 
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subjects. But, acting under Regulations and Orders similar to those which this 
Act seeks to legalise, British naval officers have prevented our fishermen from 
exercising common rights with the French, have driven our boats out of the 
harbours of shelter along the shore, and have otherwise acted as though British 
subjects had no rights at all upon the Treaty shore, which were not inferior to 
those possessed by the French. Thus British statesmen have practically invited 
our people to do those acts for which British officers have punished them, and 
thus it will be in the future until the meaning of the Treaties is definitely decided. 
We ought not to be subjected to burdens at once odious and uncertain. Fourthly, 
my Lords, we object to this Bill because, utterly ignoring the Municipal Courts of 
the island, it commits the enforcement of the Treaties and Regulations to the care 
and supreme control of naval officers not learned in the law, unskilled in legal 
procedure, and not trained in a manner qualifying them to adjudicate upon 
abstruse questions affecting, it may be, the peace of the Empire on the one hand, and 
the rights of individuals upon the other. The sovereignty of the island of New- 
foundland is in Her Majesty, and the right of fishing and drying fish on the coast 
was conceded to the French merely as an easement. To the enjoyment of this 
easement they are entitled, and for any interruption or injury they may allege to 
have sustained, appeal for redress should be made by them to the judicial tribunals 
of Her Majesty the Sovereign of the soil in the first place. We therefore most 
earnestly urge that Her Majesty’s ordinary Courts of Justice in Newfoundland 
are the tribunals which should adjudicate upon questions arising between British 
and French fishermen. From any Judgment in such Courts a final appeal would 
lie to Her Majesty and the Privy Council. In no case should naval officers be 
permitted to try causes arising as aforesaid, since Courts of Justice already exist 
in the colony for the purpose ; and if it he deemed impossible for the ordinary 
Courts to enforce the law in such a manner as to adequately insure justice to the 
French, then we ask that special Courts should, as they could of course, be established. 
Fifthly, we object to this Bill because it is intended to aid in the enforcement of a 
modus vivendi—({a) both made and renewed without the colony’s consent; (6) 
renewed after a positive pledge that it was “for one year only ;” (c) renewed 
without providing for the operation of factories erected, completed, or made ready 
for operation in consequence of the pledge that the original modus vivendi was for 
“one year only ;” (d) renewed without providing for the compensation of those 
who relied upon this pledge. Sixthly, we object to the Bill because it provides 
for the enforcement of the award of an Arbitration Commission definitely 
empowered to deal with one issue only, and that an issue against the separate 
submission, of which the colony has again and again protested. The colony is 
ready and willing to submit to unconditional arbitration all the questions arising 
under the Treaties and Declarations, asking only that no single question shall be 
decided until a decision has been arrived at as to all other points at issue, and 
that the award shall then be enforceable as a whole. According to the terms of 
the agreement for arbitration recently entered into, no questions can be submitted 
except those which affect the fishery upon the French Treaty shore, and these 
only as they may be agreed upon from time totime. This totally excludes from 
the purview of this arbitration one most important question which the colony 
desires to have decided—that, namely, which refers to the French occupation and 
use of the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon—-and makes it possible for either of 
the high contracting parties to withhold any of those questions affecting even the 
fisheries themselves which such party may deem it inexpedient in its own 
interests to have decided. Hither party, at any time after the settlement of the 
lobster question, or whenever dissatisfied with a decision upon any particular 
point, may withdraw from'further arbitration ; and such a result may occur at a 
time most embarrassing to the other side. While, therefore, the colony perceives 
that under the present arrangement it will be impossible to have all questions 
decided, it has no assurance that upon certain issues adverse decisions may not 
be arrived at with no compensating advantages from decisions in its favour upon 
other points. While, therefore, it would welcome arbitration upon every question 
at issue, it deprecates in the most earnest manner a piecemeal settlement. My 
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Lords, it has been publicly stated by the right hon. the First Lord of the Treasury 
that the terms of the arbitration agreement were made known, to the Governmept 
of the colony before they were finally agreed to.. This, we regret to say, is not 
the case. On the 7th of March last, the right hon. the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies informed the Governor that arbitration would shortly take place on the 
lobster fishery question ; and the Governor of the .colony promptly telegraphed 
a protest against any arbitration which did not include all the questions arisi 
under the Treaties and Declarations. Seven days afterwards—on the 16th of. March 
last, that is—the right hon. Secretary of State telegraphed that. an agreement -for 
arbitration had been signed five days before, and then first made known its 
terms. Seventhly, my Lords, we object to this Bill because, while it permits the 
removal of property from the Treaty coasts, it makes no provision for the compen- 
sation of those who may suffer loss thereby, and thus makes the title to property 
extremely precarious. The effect which this Bill will have in retarding the 
development of the colony’s resoarces has been already dwelt upov, but :we cannot 
too strongly urge the duty of protecting private rights, and if the settlers upon the 
French Treaty coasts. are to be liable at all times to removal by naval officers th 
ought at least to be assured of compensation. If the few are to be sacrificed for the 
good of the many, surely the many should compensate them, and to this com- 
_ pensation they should, we submit, be entitled by the terms of any Bill which may 
be enacted by Parliament. We are not unaware or unappreciative. of the diffi- 
culties with which Her Majesty's Government, have to grapple, and we are 
sincerely desirous of aiding in their solution. Actuated with this spirit, we have 
approached the Government with proposals calculated, we sincerely believe, to give 
all necessary power to execute the; Treaties, Declarations, and Agreements. with 
France according to their true intent and meaning. Those proposals are as follows: 
—First, (a) The Newfoundland Legislature to pass immediately an Act autho- 
rising the execution for this year of the modus vivendi, the award of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission regarding the lobster question, and the Treaties and Declarations 
under instructions from Her Majesty in Council; (6) the further progress of 
the Bill now before Parliament to be deferred until the passing of the above Act, 
and the Bill then to be withdrawn ; (c) the terms of an Act to empower Courts 
and provide for regulations to enforce the Treaties and Declarations to be dis 
cussed and arranged with the delegates now in this city as rapidly as possible, 
and to be enacted by the Legislature ‘of the colony as soon as agreed upon. 
Secondly, (a) The present arbitration agreement not to be allowed to operate 
further than the lobster question without the prior consent of the colony, and in 
this case the colony to be represented upon the Arbitration Commission ; (0) 
the colony desires an agreement for an unconditional arbitration on all points 
that either party can raise under the Treaties and Declarations; and if this be 
arranged between Great Britain and France, Newfoundland will ask: to be repre- 
sented upon such arbitration, and will pass an Act to carry out the award. We 
regret that up to the present moment these propositions have not been. accepted, 
nor has any hope been held out that they will be. The temporary 
legislation which we have proposed to procure the enactment of would be im- 
mediately adopted by the Legislature of the colony, and present needs thereby amply 
met. I may here observe, my Lords, that we represent before you to-night all shades 
of political opinions in the island of Newfoundland, and therefore our promise to do 
this may be relied upon as though the Act were passed. The details of a permanent 
‘and thoroughly satisfactory measure would be arranged and enacted without 
delay by the Legislature of the colony. The adoption of our proposals would at 
once cause excitement to subside and would induce peace under conditions which 
make coercion by warships extremely difficult, if not impossible. If the Bill now 
before your Lordships becomes law, its provisions will have to be enforced upon a 
resentful people; but if our propositions are adopted, every good object whic! the 
present Bill can have in view will be easily and pleasantly attained, and without 
injury to the proper pride of a people who, though few in number, are as much 
entitled to consideration as the inhabitants of the proudest portion of the British 
Empire. No good, my Lords, can possibly come from coercing, or threatening to 
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coerce, @ people willing to do their whole duty; and to enact the Bill now before 
your Lordships, in face of the propositions ‘made by us, would, we submit, be a 
needless indignity to a loyal people. In humbly praying that the Bill now before 

r Lordships may not be read a second time, we feel confident that we are con- 
sulting the best interests of Newfoundland and of the Empire. Its enactment 
will leave @ rankling wound in the hearts of the colonists and establish a precedent 
that must ever give a feeling of insecurity to every self-governing colony. In offering, 
on behalf of the Colonial Legislature, to enact laws adequately providing for the 
honourable fulfilment of obligations of an exceedingly odious kind, we are ani- 
mated by a spirit of patriotism and devotion to the Empire, and we must respect- 
fally submit that persistence in the passage of the present Bill would, under the 
circumstances, be but'a poor return for that faith in Parliament which animated 
the Legislature: when sending us tothe Barof thisHouse. My Lords, in conclusion, 
I may add that the time atour disposal has notenabled us to prepare such a full and 
complete statement of our case as we wished to lay before you, and we had hoped that 
the time for making this statement would have. been extended; but we have to 
express our. gratitude for the patient hearing which you have afforded us, and we 
are confident that the defects in our case will be supplied by your Lordships, as we 
are aware of the deep interest which you take in, and your knowledge of, the 


_gubject under consideration. We, therefore, leave the matter in your Lordships’ 


hands in perfect confidence that you will mete out to the colony we represent that 
justice which is traditional of this most noble House. 





*Loro KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I} Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
think I shall b2 meeting the wishes of | It would be rather odd to move the ad- 
your Lordships if I propose to take the| journment of a Debate which does not 
Second Reading of the Bill on’ Monday | exist; but you can proceed in either one 


‘next, so that full time may be given to | of two ways—either adjourn the further 


consider the very able speech which we } consideration until Monday, or move the 
have just heard. Before proposing the |}Second Reading, and then move the Ad- 
Adjournment, I beg to move, as a matter | journment. It does not seem to me to 
of form, the Second Reading of the| matter a straw which way it is. Time 
Bill. is of importance. 








Lorp HERSCHELL: As the Question 
has been put, I should have thought it 
would be better to do nothing further 
now. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: That is what I 
“proposed ; but I -was informed I was 
out of order. If it is not out of order I 
sr move'the Adjournment of the De- 
te. 





*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
have been furnished with a precedent, 
which says “That the further con- 
sideration and Second Reading of the 
said Bill be put off until Monday next” 
—curiously, the same day as in the 
present case. I would therefore move, 
my Lords, in that form. 


Second Reading adjourned to Monday 
next. 
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BETTING BY INFANTS BILL [u.1.]. 
(No. 34.) 
BORROWING (INFANTS) BILL [x.1.] 
(No. 44.) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the Betting by In- 
fants Bill [x.1.] read. 


Moved thatthesaid Billand the Borrow- 
ing (Infants) Bill [#.1.] be considered by 
the same Committee, and that it be an 
Instruction to the Committee that they 
have power to consolidate the said Bills 
into one Bill if they think fit (The Lord 
Herschell); agreed to: House in Com- 
mittee on the said two Bills (according 
to order). 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I may state that 
the Amendments as now drawn are 
simply for the purpose of carrying out 
the consolidation of the two Bills. I have 
not made any further alteration, thinking 
it better to do anything of that kind in 
Committee after they have been con- 
solidated. 


Amendments made ; and Bills consoli- 
dated into one Bill under the title of 

** An Act to render penal the inciting Infants 
to betting or wagering or to borrowing money 
(Betting and Loans (Infants) Bill [1.1.}).”’ 
The said Bill re-ccommitted tothe Stand- 
ing Committee ; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 101.) 


PUBLIC BODIES (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 74.) 
Read 3" (according to order), and 
passed. 


CHARITIES RECOVERY BILL.—(No. 84.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNERA- 
TION) BILL.—(No. 93.) 
Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’cluck. 
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in Bengal. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd April, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE CHIEF COMMISSIONERSHIP OF 
ASSAM. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India for the names of the gentlemen 
who have held the post of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam since January, 1886, and 
for the dates of their appointment ? 

*Tar UNDERSECRETARY ov STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorsr, Chatham); 
The names of the gentlemen who have 
held the post of Chief Commissioner for 
Assam since January, 1886, are Mr. 
Ward, who was appointed on the 27th 
of February, 1885; Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
3lst of October, 1887; Mr. Westland, 
16th of July, 1889; and Mr. Quinton, 
22nd of October, 1889. 


SALE OF OPIUM IN BURMA. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether any correspondence on 
the subject of the sale of opium 
in Burma and of granting licences for 
the sale thereof has passed between the 
India Office and the Government of 
India since the correspondence (closing 
with a telegram, dated 16th August, 
1888) which was presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1888; and whether, if such 
correspondence has passed, there will be 
any objection to presenting it to Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Sir J. GORST: No, Sir; there has 
been no correspondence on the subject 
since the telegram of the 16th of August, 
1888. 


POPPY CULTIVATION IN BENGAL. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the India Office has any 
evidence to show that the recent reduc- 
tion in the area of poppy cultivation in 
Bengal is due to the intention of the 
Government of India to do away with 
the Opium Revenue little by little, and 
not to the commercial necessity for re- 
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ducing production in order to keep up 
the price in face of the increasing com- 

tition of opium grown in China; and 
whether the policy of the Government 
of India with regard to this source of 
revenue is correctly expressed by Sir 

David Barbour, the Indian Finance 
Minister, who, in introducing his Budget 
for the year 1891-2, said— 

“The Opium Revenue has no doubé fallen 
largely, and at this moment there are no indi- 
cations of a recovery. On the other hand, the 
fall up to date has been discounted, and pro- 
vision made to meet the consequent loss of 
revenue. As the fall has been so great we may 
fairly hope that for the present we have seen 
the worst ” ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The reason given 
for the reduction of the area of poppy 
cultivation in Bengal is that the 
reserve stock of opium had become 
unduly large. The statements of Sir 
D. Barbour, no doubt, do correctly 
express the policy of the Government 
of India. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whetherthe cultivation of opium has been 
stopped altogether in certain districts 
where it was least profitable ? 

*Sir J. GORST: I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to give me notice of that 
question. 


MANIPUR. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he has now ob- 
tained any official reply as to the truth 
or falsehood of the rumours which have 
appeared in the Press, that the Indian 
troops killed Manipuri women and 
children in the affair at Manipur, so 
that, in case the rumour be proved false, 
it may be categorically denied ? 

*Sir J. GORST: In reply to the 
inquiry made by the Secretary of State 
the following telegram has been received 
from the Viceroy, which 1 will read to 
the House. It is dated April 21st, 
1891— : 

“Foreign. Yours, yesterday. Regent asserta 
that several boys and women were killed at 
the time of the attack upon the Senapati’s house. 
He does not. say that they were related to him.’ 
Maxwell, Deputy Commissioner, observes on 
this: ‘The atrocities named are altogether 
false, as [ have made careful inquiries.’ Gur- 
don, Assistant Commissioner, reports: ‘That 
women and children were killed, &c., is abso- 
lutely false.’ The officer commanding at Sil- 
char telegraphed on the 10th: ‘The officers 
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state that no cruelty of any kind was practised 
by us, nor was it possible.’ This refers to 
Boileau, and ap’ tly to all other officers who 
retired with him to Silchar. Regent's state- 
ments will be further investigated on the spot.’’ 

Corones NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if his ‘attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the Times, of the 
22nd, stating that villages had been 
burned at Manipur; whether this state- 
ment is correct; and, if so, how many 
villages have been burned; whether 
these villages have been burned as a 
punishment or from military contin- 
gencies; and, further, if as a punish- 
ment, whether as a punishment for 
simple resistance or for some specific act 
of treachery committed by the village 
burned ; and if the villages have been 
burned owing to military contingencies, 
would he state the nature of such con- 
tingencies, giving such data as would 
enable a comparison to be instituted 
with similar unavoidable accidents in 
European warfare ? 

Sir J. GORST: In consequence of 
the question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State has carefully perused the Zimes 
of the 22nd inst.; but he has been 
unable to find any confirmation of the 
report that villages have been burned 
at Manipur. 

Cotonen NOLAN: The words “ at 
Manipur” in the question should be “ in 
Manipur.” It is a misprint. 

Sir J. GORST: Neither at Manipur 
nor in Manipur have any .villages been 
burned. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he has yet received 
information as to the alleged statement 
that the troops employed in the Manipur 
Expedition were at the time of the 
recent disaster without an adequate or 
suitable supply of reserve ammunition 
to fit their rifles ; and whether, if he has 
no knovledge as yet on the subject, he 


Manipur. 


‘|' will telegraph to India for such informa- 


tion P 

Sm J. GORST: I find from telegrams 
which have been received from the 
Government of India that this matter is 
now the subject of investigation in 
India; and I am afraid that I cannot 
give a satisfactory answer to my hon. 
Friend until a full Report of the result 
of the investigation has been received. 
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Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the exceptional 
nature of the circumstances attending 
the Manipur disaster, care will be taken 
in any arrangements to be made with 
the Government of Manipur to secure 
that adequate compensation shall be 
exacted for the widows and relations of 
those who were massacred ? 

*Tur FIRST LORD or ruze TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Surru, Strand, Westminster) : 
In answer to the question of my hon. 
Friend, I have to tell him that the 
Secretary of State for India considers it 
premature to state at present what terms 
will be exacted from the Manipurese. 


THE COMMERCE OF THE COLONIES 
AND INDIA. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies if there is 
any commercial department in the 
Colonial Office, as in the Foreign 
Office, engaged in actively collating 
commercial information concerning 
all British Possessions and making it 
known to the mercantile community 
in the United Kingdom and throughout 
the Empire to the advantage of mutual 
trade; and if he can state the total 
amount of the volume of trade in 1889 
between the Mother Country and British 
Colonies and Dependencies (including 
India), and between the Colonies and 
Dependencies (including India) them- 
selves ? . 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): There 
is no such commercial department in the 
Colonial Office ; the duty is undertaken 
by the statistical department of ‘the 
Board of Trade, which is furnished with 
all the materials for the purpose. The 
results are published annually by the 
Board of ‘Trade, and are laid before 
Parliament in the Colonial Sia@éetien? 
Abstract, which is on sale to the public. 
The Colonial Office also annually lays 
before Parliament separate Reports from 
each colony; and, under arrangement 
with the Board of Trade that Depart- 
ment publishes monthly ia the Board of 
Trade Journal the latest commercial in- 
formation from the colonies, which 


Colonial Governments have been specially 
invited to furnish. 


These documents 
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1889 the total value of imports (includ- 
ing bullion and specie) into India and the 
colonies from the United Kingdom, as far 
as could be ascertained, was£122,092,063, 
and the total value of exports from 
India and the colonies into the 
United Kingdom was £86,934,323. The 
volume of trade as between the colonies 
and dependencies could not be stated 
without lengthened research, As 

Indian trade, the special Statement pre- 
sented to Parliament every five years 
gives the required information. The 
Statement for 1889-90 will shortly be 
in the hands of hon. Members. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED (Bradford, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether his attention hag 
been called to the fact that a sum of 
nearly £4,000, arising out of the Local 
Taxation Act surplus, has been handed 
over to the Bradford Town Council for 
purposes of technical instruction; whe- 
ther the Bradford Church Institute, in 
common with other institutions in the 
town providing technical instruction, 
and having schools of art and science 
classes in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, 
made application for a share of this 
grant; whether he is aware that the 
said science and art classes of the 
Bradford Church Institute have been 
established for 17 years, and are the 
second oldest of the kind in that town, 
are conducted on absolutely non-sectarian 
lines, and are open to and attended by 
students of all religious denominations ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, the 
Bradford Town Council has declined to 
apportion to the Church Institute any 
share of the funds placed at their dis- 
posal, he car apply or suggest any 
remedy for this? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxe, Kent, 
Dartford): Perhaps the hon. Member 
will allow me to reply to the question. 
The facts of the case have been correctly 
stated by my hon. Friend, and, in reply 
to an inquiry from a member of 
Bradford County Council, the Science 
and Art Department have expressed 
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their opinion that the school in question 
comes within the purview of Sub-sec- 
tion 1 (t) ‘(d) of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act, 1889, and is qualified for the 
receipt of aid from the rates. If, there- 
fore, the managers of the school feel 
aggrieved at the decision of the Council, 
it is for them to appeal to the Science 
and Art Department, under the subse- 
quent sub-section of the Act, which 
provides that such points are to be 
determined by that Department. 


BUTESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
1. beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that the Buteshire County Council has 
resolved to appoint a County, Medical Offi- 
cer,who shall also act as District Medical 
Officer for Bute and Cumbrae or for 
Arran at a salary of £60 per annum, 


» with liberty to carry on private prac- 


tice ; whether the Board of Supervision, 
as reported, had intimated to the County 
Council that ‘‘ they had very reluctantly 
resolved not to oppose the scheme ;” and 
whether any other proposals for the ap- 
pointment of County Medical Officers at 
equally low salaries, and with liberty to 
engage in practice, have been sanctioned 
by the Board of Supervision ; and, if 
not, on what grounds ‘an exception was 
made in the case of Buteshire ? 

*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.B. 
Rosertson, Bute): Under the regula- 
tions made by the Secretary for Scotland. 
the rule has been that a County Medical 
Officer should not be allowed to engage 
in private practice; but it was recog- 
nised that in some of the insular and 
smaller counties an exception might pos- 
sibly have to be made. This has been 
found necessary in the cases of Bute, 
Orkney and Zetland, in all of which the 
salary does not exceed £60, and the 
holders of the appointments are per- 
mitted to retain their private practice. 
In those cases the Board are of opinion 
that the circumstances are exceptional, 
and that the rule could not be enforced 
without imposing an undue burden upon 
the ratepayers. 


CROFTERS. 
Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion have determined that sub-tenants, 
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holding froma principal tenant or 
tacksman of a large farm or estate, .are 
crofters within the meaning of “The 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886,” 
and have entertained their applications, 
and fixed fair rents thereunder ; whether 
he is aware that the First Division of the 
Court of Session, upon 19th March last, 
in the case of Robert Stewart Living- 
stone against Miss Mary Stewart Beattie, 
decided that sub-tenants are not crofters 
within the meaning of the said Act; 
whether he is aware that certain of these 
sub-tenants, who have been declared to 
be crofters, have been threatened with 
actions of reduction of the interlocutors 
of the Commission finding them to be 
crofters, and that all such sub-tenants 
who have been so declared to be crofters 
are exposed to such actions at the in- 
stance of their landlords; and whether 
the Government is prepared to take 
steps, witha view to the protection of 
said sub-tenant crofters, by amendment 
of the said Act, or otherwise ; and, if so, 
in what manner ? 

*Mr. J.P. B. ROBERTSON: It is the 
case that the Crofters’ Commission have 
determined in certain cases that sub- 
tenants are crofters within the meaning 
of the Crofters’ Act, and have fixed 
fair rents. It is also the fact that the 
First Division of the Court of Session 
have decided that sub-tenants are not 
crofters in the sense of the Act. It was— 
pointed out by the learned Judges that 
those persons are brought upon the 
estate, not by the landlord, but by the 
agricultural tenant, and accordingly that 
it is not surprising that the Act contains 
no provisions applicable to sub-tenants. 
I am not aware that actions have been 
threatened against those sub-tenants who 
have been dealt with as crofters by the 
Commissioners. The Government do 
not contemplate legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY AND THE CONGO 
FREE STATE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has any information 
as to Mr. H. M. Stanley having accepted 
an official position in the service of the 
Congo Free State; and, if so, what is 
that position, and what will be his 
powers ; whether he has any information 
to the effect that British and other 
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European traders on the Lower Congo 
are migrating to the left bank of the 
river, to avoid the high duties and 
personal taxes now levied by the Congo 
State ; is he aware that the villages on 
the road from Matadi to Stanley Pool 
have, within recent years, become 
deserted, through a variety of exactions 
and excesses committed on the villagers ; 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Britis: Consul, who is entrusted with 
the protection of our traders on the 
Lower Congo, is located at the Cameroons 
(some 400 miles, approximately, distant 
from the mouth of the Congo), and in- 
efficient for the purpose, Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider the advis- 
ability of appointing a representative on 
the Lower Congo; what are to be the 
functions of the “ International Commis- 
sion,” as laid down by the Berlin Con- 
ference ; can he explain why it has not 
yet been appointed ; and when will it be 
called into existence ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): (1.) We 
have no such information. (2.) We have 
heard reports that traders have moved to 
the left bank, but we have not heard of 
the transfer of British traders. (3.) We 
are not aware that the statement is 
in accordance with facts. (4.) Mr. 
Annesley has been detained on temporary 
service in the Oil Rivers, but he will 
shortly be relieved, and will be free to 
proceed to the Conge District. (5, 6, and 
7.) The functions of the International 
Commission would be to supervise the 
application of the Treaty to the parts of 
the river over which no sovereignty or 
protectorate has been assumed. It is to 
be presumed that the delay in its ap- 
pointment has been owing to the fact 
that the attention of the Powers has been 
turned recently rather to other parts of 
Africa. The requisite appointment of 
delegates by at least five Powers has not 
been made, nor is it known when it will 
be made. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL. 
Mr."DARLING (Deptford): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether the Bill to legalise the holding 
of Assizes in the City of London is 
necessitated by reason of there being too 
few Courts in the Royal Courts of 
Mr. Schwann 
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Justice for the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division ; whether it is 
to add to the number of Courts 
building others at the Royal Courts of 
Justice; and whether each Judge has a 
private room, and also the use of certain 
rooms common to the other Judges? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pivyxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Bill referred to in the 
question of my hon. and learned Friend 
was introduced partly because of there 
being too few Courts in the Royal Courts 
of Justice. No decision has at present 
been arrived atas to building others. It is 
true that each Judge has a private room, 
except the -junior Judge (Mr. Justice 
Collins), who has the temporary use of 
the Lord Chancellor’s room. There is, in 
addition to the private rooms, one 
common room for the Judges’ meetings. 
It is also used as a luncheon room by the 
Judges. 


HOURS OF WORK OF RAILWAY 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board of Trade 
have now ‘ordered the Return of 
instances in which railway servants have 
worked for more than 10 hours in any 
one day during the month of November, 
1890, and of the number of instances in 
which railway servants, after working 
over 10 hours in any one day, have 
been called upon to resume duty with- 
out having rested eight hours ? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. dicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir. In consequence 
of the opinion which I found to prevail 
among the Committee upstairs, I have 
called for such a Return for the month 
of December last. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 

Mr. S.T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
I had intended to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware of the fullowing incidents, 
which have occurred during the current 
month in Llangeinor, Glamorganshire, 
namely, that in a burial in the parish 
church of Llangeinor, in respect of which 
notice had been given under “The 
Burials Act, 1880,” the parent desired 
that his deceased child should be interred 
in the same grave as a former deceased 
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child of his; that when the funeral pro- 
ceeded to the churchyard on the 8th 
April, it was found that the wrong grave 
had been opened, and that consequently 
the body lay in an uncovered grave over 
the night; that next day two more 
graves were opened, and that extra fees 
were demanded for the burial; that 
when, only six days later, another child 
of the same parent died, the church 
authorities refused to open the grave for 
the burial of this child till such extra 
fees demanded on the previous burial 
had been paid, and that the parent was 
thus compelled to pay them ; whether 
the levying of such extra fees was legal, 
and why the wrong graves were opened ; 
and whether he will make recommenda- 
tions which may tend to put an end to 
the difficulties placed in the way of per- 
sons who avail themselves of the Act ? 
At the request of the right hon. Gentle, 
man, I beg to postpone the question 
until Monday. 


CASE OF GEORGE WILD. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether his attention 
has been called to the case of a man 


~named George Wild, lately employed in 


Kew Gardens, who was discharged last 
year after 40 years’ public service, and 
who is quite blind, and, it is stated, is 
“starving about the streets of Rich- 
mond ;” and whether this man received 
any pension ; and, if not, will he explain 
why ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am informed by 
the Directors at Kew that George Wild 
was discharged from Kew Gardens in 
February, 1890, and received, in 
accordance with the regulations in 
force at that time, a gratuity of 
£35 4s., and that from inquiries which 
he has made he learns that Wild is not 
quite blind; that his wife is employed 
as cloak-room attendant in Kew Gar- 
dens at 9s. 4d. a week; that he hasa 
grown-up son, and a_ well-furnished 
house, and cannot be said to be starving 
about the streets of Richmond. I 
shall, however, inquire further into the 
case. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is it true that 
Wild had been for 40 years in the public 
service ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am aware that he 
had had a verv long public service, and 
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that he received a gratuity on his dis- 
charge. . 


Pensioner Boatmen. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND 
BRITISH SAILORS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to a statement in the Standard of 
April 18th— 

“That a number of shipwrecked British 
sailors had Leen impressed by the Government 
of the Argentine Republic into service at a life 
saving station; that they had tried to escape, 
but were closely watched, and subject to cruel 
treatment ;”’ 
and whether inquiries had been made 
to test the truth of the statement, and 
also the names of the ships to which the 
sailors belonged, and their release 
demanded ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking steps to ascertain 
the facts. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—PENSIONER 
BOATMEN. 

Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool) :-I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the grievances of the pensioner boatmen 
of the Outdoor Department of Her 
Majesty’s Customs; whether it is the 
case that they complain that they are 
not provided with uniform, that. their 
pay is stopped for every day (including 
Sundays) during which they are absent 
from duty through illness, and that they 
are not allowed either Bank Holidays or 
annual leave of absence ; and whether 
he will undertake to inquire into these 
grievances, with a view to get them 
remedied ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxsoy, Leeds, N.): 
Pensioner boatmen employed in ~ the 
Customs Department are paid as wages 
such a sum as for the time being makes 
up, when added to their pensions, the 
fixed sum of £75 per annum, Their 
status being that of hired men, they are 
not entitled to be provided with uniform 
clothing, and they are liable to duty on 
every day of the year, including Sunday 
and holidays, except Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, the Queen’s birthday, and 
the first Monday in August, or days in 
lieu thereof if the exigencies of the 
service demand it. 
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THE “COUNTESS @F CARNARVON.” 
Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I beg 

to ask the Under Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs whether his attention 

has been drawn to the fact that the 

Managing Director of the Chartered 

British South Africa Company, Mr. 

Cecil Rhodes, despatched at the end of 

February last, from Port Natal, a steam- 

ship, the Cowntess of Carnarvon, under 

what were virtually false clearance 
papers; that afterwards Captain Pawley 
and certain troopers in the employ of 
the Chartered British South Africa 

Company were taken on board, as well 

as 1,000 rifles and 20,000 rounds of 

ball cartridge; that the Countess of 

Carnarvon afterwards! ascended the 

Limpopo River, within Portuguese 

territory, a river not open to free 

navigation under the modus vivendi of 

August 1890, instead of proceeding to 

the port for which she had cleared ; and 

that the arms and ammunition referred 
to were afterwards landed on Portuguese 
territory and conveyed into the interior ; 
whether he can say for what purpose 
these arms were landed, and whether he 
is aware that no arms are allowed to 
pass through Portuguese territory into 
the interior of Africa without a licence 
from the Portuguese Government; and 
whether the proceedings of the officers, 
crew, and passengers of the Cowntess of 

Carnarvon constitute a violation of the 

fourth and other Articles of the modus 

vivendi of August 1890, between Her 

Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 

ment of Portugal ? 

Dr. CAMERON had also on the Paper 
the following Question: To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any official information 
has yet been received concerning the 
seizure of the. British steamer Countess 
of Carnarvon by the Portuguese on the 
Limpopo River ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I will reply at 
the same time to the question of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow. The re- 
ports which have reached us are incom- 
plete, and do not enable me to reply in 
detail, but they confirm in part the state- 
ments as to the voyage of the Cowntess 
of Carnarvon referred to in the first 
part of the question. The High Com- 


missioner has called for further infor- 
mation, and has directed that affidavits 
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shall be obtained. The arms appear to 
have been supplied to Gungunhana at 
his request, and were landed at a 

indicated by him. I am informed that 
a bond was given to a Portuguese official 
for payment of duties if they could be 
legally claimed. The only engagement 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the modus vivendt was that from the 
date of that agreement they would not 
make Treaties, accept Protectorates, or 
exercise any act of sovereignty within 
the sphere of influence assigned to 
Portugal by the Convention of August 
1890. There was therefore nothing in 
the proceedings of the officers, crew or 
passengers of the Cowntess of Carnarvon, 
so far as we are acquainted with them, 
which constituted a violation of the 


modus vivendi agreement, but it appears - 


certain that she sailed with false clear- 
ance papers. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department why the distinction 
between first-class and second-class clerks 
in Her Majesty’s Prisons have not ‘been 
abolished, and their annual increment 
increased from £5 to £7 10s., in accord- 
ance with the recommendation made by 
the Committee of Accounts, whose 
authority he quoted on this subject? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tae 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marrtuews, 
Birmingham, E.): The hon. Member 
professes to quote from a Report of a 
confidential nature, of which he can 
have no knowledge in any authentic or 
authorised way. The recommendations 
are not accurately quoted, and even if 
they were, it would not be usual that I 
should give reasons for acting or not 
acting upon them. I have stated 
generally, in reply to a question of the 
8th December last, the results that had 
followed from the recommendations of 
the Committee in question. I have 
nothing to add to that answer. 


LETTERS TO CANADA. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I begto ask the Postmaster 
General whether it is the fact that all 
letters and newspapers passing between 
the United Kingdom and Canada have 
now to be despatched vid New York, 
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higher rate of postage is charged ; and 
whether this arrangement, under which 
our largest colony is cut off from direct 
communication with the Mother Country, 
islikely to be of a permanent character ? 

*Txe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares, Cambridge University): The 


Canadian mails were carried by the. 


Allan Line under a contract with the 
Canadian Government, and my Depart- 
ment has no responsibility with reference 
to its sudden termination. This action 
has been taken entirely by the Dominion 
Government, by whom the contract was 
negotiated, and who I am given to 
understand have not found it possible 
to agree upon a renewal at present. In 
the meantime, the Mail Service with 
Canada must necessarily, under present 
circumstances, be carried on vid New 


York ; but so far as the public in this’ 


country are concerned, they will be 
charged no additional rates of postage. 


THE PUNGWE RIVER. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the telegraphed report of Sir 
John Willoughby to the effect that two 
steamers, the Agnes and Shark, carrying 
British mails and a prospecting party led 
by him, had been fired on by the Portu- 
guese at Biera, on the Pungwé River; 
that they, and some lighters belonging to 
them, had been seized, the British colours 
hauled down, and the Portuguese run up 
in their place, and that 16 men _ belong- 
ing to their crews had been imprisoned 
by the Portuguese; and whether the 
Foreign Office has received any official 
information on the subject ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The High Com- 
missioner telegraphed home Sir John 
Willoughby’s report, which is the same 
as that published in the newspapers. 
‘We have no further information. In- 
structions have been given to the 
Admiralty to send some of Her Majesty’s 
ships to the Pungwé in order to give 
any protection that may be necessary, 
and to consult with the Portuguese 
Authorities on the spot on the measures 
to be taken for facilitating communica- 


‘tion with the interior. Orders have been 


sent from Lisbon which, as we are 
informed, will ensure that all opposition 
to such communications on the part of the 


Portuguese Authorities shall be entirely 
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removed. _We have also been officially 
informed from Lisbon that orders have 
been sent to put an end to the detention 
of the vessels and crews conveying Sir 
John Willoughby’s party. 


ENGINEERING BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 

Carratn PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the case that there is a 
considerable falling off in the number of 
candidates for the engineering branch of 
the Royal Navy, and that this falling off 
is becoming more apparent every year ; 
and, if so, what steps he proposes to take 
to render this branch of the Service more 
attractive to suitable candidates ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
Ormskirk): There were 93 candidates 
last year for 40 vacancies as engineer 
students, and so far there are 110 candi- 
dates for 45 vacancies at the ensuing 
examination. The number of candidates 
for the appointments offered to engineer 
students educated at private establish- 
ments, and for Probationary Assistant 
Engineers, are comparatively small, and 
the conditions of entry as regards these 
classes are being inquired into. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Mr. J. SPENCER BALFOUR (Burn 
ley): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether it is intended to 
grant a third Electric Light Provisional 
Order in any suburban district where 
two Orders are already in force without 
first revoking one of the existing Orders, 
and thus affording a guarantee that the 
policy of the Board of Trade, as already 
announced, that there should be only two 
Orders in force in one district, shall not 
be departed from ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: The Board 
of Trade have no power to revoke a 
Provisional ‘Order unless the under- 
takers fail to comply with the require- 
ments of the Order within the pre- 
scribed time. In the only case in which 
the Board of Trade propose to grant a 
third Order in a district this Session, 
they have reason to believe that one of 
the existing companies will not be in a 


_ position to comply with the requirements 


of their Order within the time prescribed 
thereby. If this should be so, the Board 
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of Trade will, when the proper time 
arrives, consider any application for the 
revocation of the Order that may be 
made to-them by the County Council or 
the Local Authority. 


THE BOERS. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been directed to a letter from 
Pretoria, in the Manchester Guardian of 
Tuesday, under the heading “ Another 
Boer Trek ;” and whether the establish- 
ment of the proposed “ Republic of the 
North” is an interference with the 
rights of the Chartered Company of 
South Africa ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS: The High 
Commissioner has been directed to make 
it known in the South African Republic 
that any attempt to establish a Republic 
in the territories placed under the British 
South Africa Company will not. be 
tolerated, and to inform the Government 
ef that Republic that any such attempt, 
or any proceedings inconsistent with the 
protection accorded to Lobengula, or to 
any other chief in the territories under 
British influence, will be deemed an act 
of hostility against the Queen: and, 
further, that the Government of the 
South African Republic will be held to 
their undertaking in Art. X. of the 
Swaziland Convention to use their best 
efforts to support the authority of the 
British South Africa Company. 


INFERIOR WHISKY. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
he is aware that a much larger quantity 
of new inferior whisky has been pus into 
consumption for the past 12 months than 
that of any other year for the last 20 
years, owing, it is alleged, to the fact 
that retailers cannot increase the price 
of small quantities sold over the counter, 
and that, on the other hand, they cannot 
reduce the liquor below the standard 
acknowledged by law ; and whether he 
will inquire whether this sale of inferior 
whisky is in any way attributable*to the 
extra Spirit Duty imposed last year, and 
take the entire matter into consideration 
when proposing his next Budget ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No record is kept of 
the quality of whisky brought into con- 
sumption. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether there would be any objection 
to setting apart a sum from the grants 
in aid of technical education for the pur- 
pose of awarding prizes for efficiency in 
ploughing, shearing, hedging, hurdle- 
making, and other matters connected 
with agriculture ; and whether, if there 
be no objection, he would cause a Memo. 
randum to be sent to the differens 
County Councils to that effect ? 

Str W. HART DYKE: Such subjects 
are plainly included in the processes of 
agriculture, for instruction in which the 
Act of 1889 provides; but I think the 
particular form suggested for the en- 
couragement of such instruction may 
be open to legal objection, though some- 
thing might depend upon the method of 
its connection with any general scheme 
adopted by the County Council. 


COSTS IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether he is aware 
that costs under the scale in force in the 
Chancery Division are higher than those 
allowed in the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, and thata 
Committee of Masters and others was 
appointed to consider how to bring the 
two scales of costs into accord ; whether 
that Committee has made any Report; 
and when it last sat ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The scale of 
costs is, Iam informed, the same both in 
the Chancery and Common Law Divi- 
sions, but I am not sure that the appli- 
cation of the rules is exactly the same in 
both Divisions. A Departmental Com- 
mittee did investigate the subject in 
1889, and reported in July of that year 
but it would not, in my opinion, be for 
the public interests that I should make 
any further statement as to the Report 
of that Committee. It has not sat since. 
If my hon. and learned Friend will 
communicate with me, I may be in @ 
position to give him further information 
upon the question. 


THE EVELYN V. HURLBERT CASE. 
Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): 1 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
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he will call the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor to the case of “Evelyn v. 
Hurlbert,” with a view to seeing whether 
safficient evidence exists on which to 
base a prosecution of one or other of the 

rties to the suit for perjury ?P 

Sir R. WEBSTER: In this case it is 
clear there must be the most careful in- 
vestigation as to whether any or either 
of the parties can be convicted of 


perjury. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any, and if so what, legis- 
lative action has been taken by Foreign 
Governments §to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Berlin Conference on 
labour questions; and whether any 
system analogous to what is known in 
this country as the “half-time” system 
exists abroad ? 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
my hon. Friend the information which 
the Government has received is at 
present of a somewhat imperfect cha- 
racter, but it would appear that no 
especial legislative action to carry out 
the recommendations of the Berlin Con- 
ference has yet been taken by Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, or Spain. In 
Hungary, the Sunday Rest Act, and an 
Act for relief of workmen incapacitated 
by illness have been passed. In Denmark 
a law stopping unnecessary and regu- 
lating necessary Sunday labour has been 
recently passed, and in Switzerland there 
has been legislation limiting the hours 
of railway servants. In Belgium and 
Switzerland laws are already in force in 
harmony with the principal recommen- 
dations of the Conference. From Sweden 
and Norway no information has yet 
been received. In regard to the second 
part of the question, systems analogous 
to “ half-time ” or in some way limiting 
the hours of children, are in force in 
Austria, Hungary, France (partially), 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. In Belgium half-time is 
voluntarily introduced in several large 
‘businesses. In Denmark, Portugal, and 
Spain there appear to be no regula- 
tions as to half-time. Further and 
fuller details have been asked for, which, 
‘when received, I shall be glad to give 
my hon. Friend. 
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THE BLOCK IN THE LAW COURTS. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, having regard to 
the waste of judicial time involved in 
the present arrangements for the ad- 
ministration of justice in London. and 
at the Assizes, to the accumulation of 
arrears arising from the long periods 
during which the Courts are not sitting, 
and to the dissatisfaction which exists 
with respect to the increased cost and 
delay caused by the working of the Judi- 
cature Acts, the Government will insti- 
tute an Inquiry, either by a Royal Com- 
mission or by a Select Committee, either 
of this or the other House, to inquire 
‘into and report on the whole ques 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment do not propose to institute an 
inquiry into the working of the Judica- 
tare Acts. The principal Judicdture 
Act, following on a Royal Commission, 
is of so recent an origin, while the Acts 
and regulations for the relief of business 
at the Assizes and for clearing the lists 
in London have scarcely yet been a year 
in full operation, that there does not 
appear to the Government to be any case 
for an inquiry of the kind suggested ? 


STORNOWAY AND CARLOWAY. 

Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the £15,000, to be 
spent on levelling the road between 
Stornoway and Carloway, is to be spent on 
levelling alone, or does it alsoinclude the 
laying down of tram lines on that road ; 
and whether, if it is to be used solely as 
a road, by how many hours its construc- 
tion will accelerate the carriage of fish 
to Stornoway as compared with the time 
that is taken up on the road in its pre- 
sent state ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The offer 
of the Government of £15,000 is for 
levelling and improving the existing 
road, and does not include the laying 
down of tram lines. It is proposed 
to improve the gradient so that it 
shall not exceed 1 in 30. At present the 
worst gradient is 1 in 7, thus seriously 
reducing the load which can be carried. 
It has been stated that the charge for 
cartage is now 20s. per ton. If the road 
were improved as proposed this would 
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probably be materially reduced, and the 


time of the journey. correspondingly ‘re- 
duced. F 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Mr, SETON-KARR (St. Helens): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government are considering 
the proposals of the Government. of 
British Columbia to guarantee the in- 
terest on an Imperial loan of £150,000, 
to be utilised for the colonisation. of 
selected families from the United King- 
dom tothat country; whether, in view 
of the favourable nature of such pro- 
posals, the Imperial Government are 
prepared now, or in the near future, to 
in any. way accept or co-operate in them ; 
if so, to what extent; if not, what are 
the objections, if any, to such co-opera- 
tion ; and whether the Imperial Govern- 
ment are aware how long the British 
Columbian Government are prepared to 
keep this offer open for acceptance? 

Mr. W..H..SMITH: The Goyern- 
ment have not yet had sufficient time to 
fully consider the Report of the Colonisa- 
tion Committee, but it is obvious that it 
is too late this year to select families. for 
emigration. It will, however, be neces- 
sary for the Government before the 
autumn to go into the question if emigra- 
tion is to take place next spring, and I 
hope it may be in my power before the 
House finally rises to make some state- 
ment of our intentions, 


STATE OF SUPPLY. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, inasmuch as the 
House has now been sitting this Session 
for 70 days as against 125 in the Session 
of 1890 and 122 in the Session of 1889, 
and, as out of a total of 175 Votes in 
Supply only 13 have been taken, he will 
now mention a time when the Govern- 
ment will enable the House to perform 
one of its primary duties, by fixing 
definite and regular days for the cun- 
sideration of Supply ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am obliged to 


the hon. Member for calling attention to | 


the slow progress made with Public 

Business. The House has been sitting 

about 70 consecutive days, and Govern- 

ment Business has had precedence only 

on 43 of those days, eight of them having 

been devoted to Supply. If the hon. 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Gentleman would use his influence with 
some of the. Members on his ‘side of the 
House, who have occupied two-thirds of 
the .time, or nearly so, with a view to 
prevent prolixity and repetition, the pro- 
gress of Public Business might be some- 
what more rapid. When the Land Par. 
chase Bill has been reported to. the 
House it will then be in our power to 
make some arrangement as to Supply. — 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Were we not 
given a promise last. Session that Supply 
should be. taken early this year? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman will see that any a 
ment to put down a particular order for 
a given day could be frustrated by 
gentlemen. on his side of the House. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.): May I ask whether, if days cannot 
be fixed, the Estimates. cannot be taken in 
their regular order? There is much in- 
convenience to Members in the fact that 
the Votes are not taken in their regular 
sequence. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will always 
be my duty to suit the convenience of 
the House. 


CITY OF LONDON PAROCHIAL 
CHARITIES ACT. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, when neminating the 
five members of the new Governing 
Body under the Central Scheme of “ The 
City of London Parochial Charities Act, 
1883,” he will endeavour to secure, as 
far as possible, the representation on 
that body of persons of various views 
and interests, and particularly those who 
have devoted themselves to considering 
the various objects on which the Paro- 
chial Charity Funds could be most use- 
fully bestowed ; and whether he can 
state when the appointments are likely 
to be made? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber will probably be surprised to hear 
that the Government, in recommending 
to Her Majesty members for appoint- 
ment on behalf of the Crown to the 
Central Governing Body of the City, 
carefully considered the fitness of those 
whose names were submitted. The 
Central Governing Body had, I am in- 
formed, their first meeting on Tuesday. 
The members who represent the Crown 
are the Dean of St. Paul’s, General 
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edoch Gardiner, C.B., Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, M.P., Mr. Quintin Hogg (Poly- 
technic), and Mr. ©. J. Drummond 
(Secretary London Compositors). 


BELFAST WATER COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury is he 
aware that Mr. E. Murphy, Arbitrator 
to the Local Government. Board, sat on 
the 1st June to hear claims for com- 
pensation re the Belfast Water Com- 
missioners and property owners and 
occupiers in Oldpark, near Belfast; 
that the final hearing of objections was 
held on 28th October, 1890, and the 
final award only made on 6th April, 
1891; whether Mr. Murphy lodged a 
copy of this final award with the solici- 
tors for the Water Commissioners two 
months before it was signed by him, for 
the purpose of enabling the Water Com- 
missioners to consult counsel with refer- 
ence to the Act which came into force 
on Ist April, 1889; and if any com- 
plaints have reached the Government 
with reference to the alleged delay in 
the publication of the award and the 
small amount of compensation given to 
property owners and others in Oldpark, 
Belfast ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am informed that 
the dates mentioned in the first para- 
graph of the question are substantially 
correct. There is no foundation for the 
allegations contained in the second 
paragraph, and no complaints have 
reached the Government in reference 
to delay in the publication of the award 
to property owners and others in Old- 
park, Belfast. 


CASE OF WILLIAM COLL. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether, in view of the facts that 
the conviction of Willian Coll at the 
Maryborough Assizes in the autumn of 
1889, for participation in the proceedings 
at Gweedore on the occasion of the 
arrest of the Rev. Father M‘Fadden, was 
affirmed, on appeal, only by a small 
majority of the Judges of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in Ireland; that amongst 
those who dissented from the judgment 
of the majority of the Court were the 
Lord Chief Justice (now Lord Morris) 
and the Lord Chief Baron ; and that Coll 
has now undergone one year and a half 
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of penal servitude, he will advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to exercise the preroga- 
tive of mercy in his regard, and remit 
the remainder of his sentence ? 5 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappeyx, Dublin Uni- 
versity): There has already been a 
Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant in this 
case, and the decision come to was that 
the law must take its course. The 
question as to the admissibility of 
evidence, on which the members of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal differed in 
opinion, does not in any way affect the 
merits of the applications. 


INLAND REVENUE — DUBLIN 
SUPERVISORS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether the outdoor supervisors of 
Inland Revenue in the “collection” 
which comprises the City and County 
of Dublin, as well as portions of the 
Counties of Wicklow, Wexford, Kildare, 
Meath, and Carlow, are compelled by 
the extensive character of their duties 
to work from 10 to 12 hours on week 
days, and often to work on Sundays also ; 
and whether the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue have described the out- 
door supervisors as their most important 
officers, they being solely responsible to 
the Exchequer for the due and proper 
charging of the Excise Revenue ; and, 
if so, will he direct the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of their position with a view 
to increasing the staff of outdoor super- 
visors for the Dublin collection ? 

Mx. JACKSON : No such Regulation 
exists, but the Board of Inland Revenue 
are inquiring into the matter. 


THE IRISH LAND BILLS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, as two weeks (sitting 
from day to day except Wednesday) have 
now been occupied with the Committee 
stage of the Irish Land Bills,and only one 
clause of the first Bill (out of 58 clauses) 
has been passed, he will consider the 
question of naming a day to report these 
Bills, so as to secure the ending of the 
Session in July ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W:) also put 
a question upon the subject. 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am aware of 
the very serious delay that has taken 
place in the Committee stage of the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, but I trust that the 
good sense and feeling of the House 
will enable such progress to be made as 
will make it unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to adopt the extreme course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): After what hour will the Land 
Bill be not taken to-night? I see that 
it is down on the Orders. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Not after 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. SEXTON: I presume that the 
right hon. Gentleman gives no coun- 
tenance to the suggestion that a day 
should be named for reporting the Bill ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 





NEW WRIT. 
For Dorsetshire (Southern Division), 
v. Colonel Charles Joseph Theophilus 
Hambro, deceased._(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


EAST INDIA INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
LICENCES (UPPER BURMA). 


Address for—- 


*‘ Return of Licences for the sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors issued in Upper Burma since 
the Ist day of January, 1888, showing the 
number of such Licences issued, the times at 
which, the districts for which, and the periods 
for which they have been issued; the prices 
paid for them respectively, and the conditions 
or regulations subject to which they have been 
issued (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
— 3rd August, 1888, and entitled ‘ East 

ndia (Upper Burma Licences)’).”’ — (Mr. 
Bryce.) 


EAST INDIA, OPIUM LICENCES (UPPER 
BURMA). 
Address for— 


“ Return of Licences for the sale of Opium 
issued in Upper Burma since the lst day of 
January, 1888, showing the number of such 
Licences issued ; the times at which, the dis- 
tricts for which, and the periods for which 
they have been issued; the prices paid for 
them respectively ; and the conditions or regu- 
lations subject to which they have been issued 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, pre- 
sented 3rd August, 1888, and entitled ‘ East 
India (Upper Burma, Licences).’).’?’ — (Mr. 
Bryce.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


George Herbert Morrell, esquire, for 
the County of Oxford (Mid or Wood- 
stock Division). 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


*(4.15.) Tue. CHANCELLOR or tae 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Mr. Court- 
ney, I wonder whether hon. Members of 
this House who did me the honour last 
year to listen to my Financial Statement 
remember how, when I was suggesting 
that the Estimates of the Revenue for 
the coming year ought to be framed 
in a spirit of prudence, they associated 
themselves with that suggestion by a 
responsive cheer. I was then suggesting 
that, when we looked to the barometrical 
readings which ought to be studied if 
we would make a forecast of the condi- 
tion of the people, there were signs in 
those barometrical readings directing 
us to frame our Estimates rather in 
a spirit of caution than in a sanguine 
spirit. I asked this House at the time 
whether they considered that I was 
right in my suggestion. The Com- 
mittee associated themselves with me, 
if I may say so, in a partnership in 
regard to the caution with which the 
Estimates ought to be framed. Now, 
Sir, we are able to point to a surplus of 
£1,756,000 as the result of last year’s 
finance. Nevertheless, I feel confident 
that the House will feel that they 
were right in the view which they 
took, and that it would have been 
wrong, looking to the circumstances 
of the time, to have counted 
upon the Revenue which happily has 
flowed into the coffers of the State. 
There was no certainty at that time of a 
continuance of the progressive prosperity 
which we now enjoy, nor of the specula- 
tive activity which marked the previous 
year. The Committee will remember 
that there were some ominous signs. 
The relations between capital and 
labour were strained, and there were 
symptoms of everything not being 
entirely right in the regions of high 
finance; and, accordingly, we were 
justified in presuming that no sanguine 
view should be taken of the Revenue 
of the year. Again, the Committee 
will remember the position of the Spirit 
Duties, and the part which they played 
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in the Estimates of last year. Were we 
justified in calculating upon the cumula- 
tive force in the tendency to spend a 
large portion of the increased wages 
and profits upon them? The close of 
the financial yéar has shown that the 
anxiety we felt at the beginning 
of the year was not misplaced. There 
were incidents towards the latter part of 
last year—dramatic, I might almost say 
tragic, incidents—which proved that, 
although we have escaped the great 
dangers which were besetting us, it 
was right not entirely to ignore the 
possible advent of such dangers. Again, 
fortunately, some of those strikes which 
threatened to be of a duration long 
enough to mar any hopes of an. in- 
creased Revenue, were settled in the end, 
and there, again, we have escaped from 
dangers which might have occurred. 
I believe I may fairly claim that if ever 
caution was justified by results it has 
been so in the financial results of the 
year of which I have now to present the 
accounts, although the excess of Revenue 
over Expenditure has reached the satis- 
factory figure of £1,756,000. This 
result is all the more gratifying as in 
the past year it has been my fate to have 
to provide for a certain amount of un- 
expected expenditure. The needs of 
Ireland have compelled us to incur an 
increased expenditure of £200,000, an 
expenditure which this country has not 
grudged; to its poorer Sister in her time 
of need. Then there are the Post 
Office and the Telegraphs; they required 
Supplementary Estimates of £200,000, 
and of that amount £150,000 and 
more has been due to an_ increase 
in the wages of the men employed. 
I would here suggest that, when the 
inevitable attack is made some day on the 
increase of the Expenditure, even our 
most ardent critics should be good 
enough to remember both with sympathy 
and with justice, that public opinion has 
given the Government the cue that it is 
no longer to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, but in the best, and is no longer to 
employ the cheapest labour, but the best. 
This tendency will show itself in a more 
striking form in the Estimates of the 
current year. There is another item of 
mereased Expenditure in which the 
Committee will bear a share of the 
responsibility with the Government. I 
allude to the boon that was given to the 
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Volunteers last year; I then included 
in the estimated Expenditure a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £100,000, and the 
Secretary for War undertook to find 
another £50,000. But the result of 
carrying out the wishes of Parliament 
has been even more expensive than we ex- 
pected, and the Supplemental Estimates 
show an increase of £80,000 on that head. 
With the history of the Supplementary 
Estimate of £350,000 for the Navy the 
Committee is already acquainted. But, 
apart from these excesses, I have had 
two bequests of liability left me by my 
predecessors, which it has been my 
unhappy fate to have to meet this year. 
The Irish Constabulary Fund was in- 
solvent; and. I hope I have put the 
fund straight at an expense of £150,000. 
I have had to provide another quite 
unexpected £100,000 in respect of what 
the older Members of the House may 
remember as the Chancery Book Debt. 
In 1872 it was supposed that a large 
amount of money owing to suitors in 
Chancery would never be claimed, andthe 
sum of about £2,500,000 was written 
off. But experience has proved that an 
increased spirit of research, assisted by 
those means of increased publicity which 
the present day demands, has enabled 
many suitors, who it was believed would 
never claim, to make their claim, and 
possibly also old business has been 
cleared off at a more rapid pace, and 
perhaps there has been a desire on the 
part of some suitors to invest in other 
securities. The result has been that I 
have been called upon to find a sum of 
£100,000 out of the Revenue of the 
year and to place it to the credit of this 
fund. The Committee will sympathise 
with a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
in a heavy year like this has been called 
upon to find £250,000 to meet such in- 
herited liabilities. I have put before the 
Committee certain increased charges 
which we have had to meet. This last 
item of £100,000 increases the head of 
“Other Charges on the Consolidated 
Fund.” Under this head there have 
been some savings, partly of account and 
partly of fact; £40,000, which was 
charged on the Consolidated Fund for 
Ireland in lieu of the licences given to 
England and Scotland, was not paid by 
the Consolidated Fund, as the Bill 
authorising the payment did not pass ; 
but it was voted in Committee of Sup- 
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ply, so that it has no effect on the aggre- 
gate expenditure of the year. But we 
placed on the Consolidated Fund 
£300,000 for the erection of barracks, 
which I had undertaken to pay out of the 
Revenue of the year. Of this sum only 
£225,000 has been actually required, 
which gives a saving of £75,000. 
Lastly, the Committee will remember 
that a large sum was taken for the 
drawback on silver plate after the 
repeal of the duty. Iam happy to say 
that the drawback did not reach the 
Estimate by £25,000—a very satisfac- 
tory result, due in great part to the ad- 
ministrative ability with which this com- 
plicated matter was carried out. As the 
final result of the excesses and savings 
which I have mentioned, the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund show a decrease 
of £65,000 as compared with the Esti- 
mates. The Supply Services show an 
increase of £421,500. The net increase 
is accordingly £356,000, which is less 
than one-half per cent. over the Budget 
Estimate. The exact totals are— 
£87,377,000, Budget Estimate; Exche- 
quer Issues, £87,733,000, difference 
£356,000. If I include all that has 
been granted by Supplementary Esti- 
mates the final figures are some- 
what different. The total grants were 
£88,511,000, against an annual Expendi- 
ture of £87,733,000, but the Depart- 
ments have spent £778,000 less than 
Parliament placed at their disposal. I 
mention this to show that savings have 
been going on, and that the Departments 
have not abused the liberality of Parlia- 
ment. The past year has not been free 
from Emergency Expenditure, but never- 
theless the elasticity in the Revenue has 
enabled us to meet the increased ex- 
penditure ina manner which I hope will 
be considered on all sides as satisfactory. 
What has been the Revenue? The 
actual Revenue exceeds the Estimate 
by £1,879,000. Yet, as I have ven- 
tured to suggest, the Estimates were 
carefully framed, and framed with every 
propriety, of which I hope to submit 
proof to the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will be impatient to learn under 
what heads these excesses have arisen. 
But let me point out that this increase 
of £1,879,000 is, after all, but about 
2 per cent. on the total Revenue. One 
turn of the screw, one change in the 
general current of prosperity, and you 
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happily, we are able to co 
ourselves. this year. 
Committee will remember, it wag 
alcohol which played the principal part 
in depositing no less than £1,800,000 
in the coffers of the State be- 
yond my expectations. 
to believe at the time that it was 
probable that the increase in the con- 


sumption of alcohol wouid continue and 


the revenue from its taxation again 
be exceeded. I think that was the 
view of the Committee also; but 
we were wrong in that respect. I 
believed we had reached the summit of 
the consumption of alcohol; but this 
year again, in the various items of 
alcohol, the consumption exceeds the 
estimate I had formed by no less a 
sum than £900,000. Out of the total 
increase of £1,879,000, alcohol counts 
for £900,000. There is the same 
rivalry this year between the various 
forms of alcohol as there was last year. 
Brandy, rum, wine, beer, foreign spirits, 
British spirits—all have shown again an 
increased yield; but the increase is 
chiefly in spirits; it has been larger in 
spirits than in any other department of 
alcohol. But it must not be said on that 
account that it is to Scotland or to 
Ireland that we mainly owe the increase 
in the Revenue. Being now able to 


trace the consumption to different parts 


of the United Kingdom with comparative 
accuracy, we have been able to see 
where this increase of consumption has 
taken place, and we find that the 
ratio of increase has been considerably 
larger in England than it has been 
either in Scotland or Ireland. In Eng- 
land the consumption of home-made 
spirits was over 18,000,000 gallons in 
the year—an increase of nearly 9 per 
cent. over the high figures for the 
previous year. The consumption beat 
the ‘record by 1,000,000 gallons; and 
it was the highest consumption in 
England since 1880. In Scotland the 
consumption was 6,500,000 gallons, or an 
increase of 74 per cent.; and in Ireland 
the total consumption was 4,900,000 
gallons, showing the same increase of 7} 
per cent. over last year. In both these 
parts of the United Kingdom this height 
of consumption has frequently been 
reached before, and sometimes passed } 
but in England it has never before 
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reached this level. Rum once more shows 
a large percentage of increase—nearly 
41 per cent. over my estimate. Rum 
gives an increase of £144,000, brandy of 


. £34,000, wine of £10,000, beer of 


£127,000, spirts of £586,000—together 
£901,000. I have taken British and 
foreign spirits together, because of the 
change in the system of methylation, 
which involves a transfer of a certain 
portion of revenue from Customs to In- 
land Revenue, amounting last year to 
£280,000. The net increase of revenue 
from foreign and British spirits is 
£586,000. The Committee can scarcely 
judge of the importance of this increase 
without reference tothe amount on which 
it is an increase. That amount is about 
£15,000,000. The gate total of 
alcohol revenue is about £30,000,000. 
The total increase over the Receipts of 
the previous year is £720,000, and the 
increase over the Estimate is £900,000. 
I had allowed for a slight decrease in 
the consumption of spirits, not being 
prepared for the continuance of that 
considerable increase in every depart- 
ment of alcohol which we have wit- 
nessed in the past year. [Sir W. Har- 
court (Derby) here asked a question.] 
I ought to have said the figures do not 
include the additional 6d. a gallon on 
spirits, nor the additional 3d. on the 
barrel of beer, imposed for purposes of 
local taxation; I am speaking of Im- 
perial Revenue only, which, of course, 
makes these figures all the more 
striking. Although this increase in the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages may 
be viewed with some disappointment 
and regret, there is at the same time in 


that increase of consumption one ele- 


ment of satisfaction. It shows that the 
powers of consumption of the working 
classes, owing to the increase of wages, 
has been on the increase during the last 
year. I have now the satisfaction ‘to 
tell the Committee that the Customs, 
irrespective of the increase of spirits, 
show a satisfactory result all round, and 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that 
the year 1890 will stand out as one of 
the years in which the working classes, 
as well as all other classes, have been 
able to add to the Revenue by their 
power of securing increased comforts for 
themselves and their families. I esti- 
mated the total Revenue from Customs 
at £19,116,000, and the Receipts have 
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been £19,480,000, showing a surplus of 
Revenue over the estimated receipts of 
£364,000. -To this must be added, for 
the purpose of comparison as 

Customs, £280,000 owing tothe change 
made as regards the methylation of 
spirits, so that the Customs really show 
an increase of £644,000. Before the 
change was made as to the methylation 
of spirits, the spirits that were intro- 
duced from abroad first paid duty to 
Customs and afterwards had it returned 
in the shape of drawback by the Inland 


| Revenue after the methylation had 


taken place. The spirits are now 
methylated in bond, and the Customs, 
therefore, lose the Revenue they pre- 
viously obtained. On the other hand, 
the Inland Revenue is saved from the 
necessity of paying drawback, and thus 
the receipts of the Inland Revenue are 
increased by the sum by which the re- 
ceipts of the Customs are diminished. 
The Committee should understand that 
the total of foreign spirits, owing to the 
circumstance that I have described, 
does not show an increase in Customs, 
but a decline of £107,000 as compared 
with the estimate. The increased 
power of consumption shown by the 
Revenue Returns of last year is also 
manifested by non-alcoholic beverages. 
The minor non-alcoholic beverages, in- 
cluding cocoa, show as usual little 
change, but tea plays a happy part 
in the history of last year, notwith- 
standing a Paper which has been 
circulated this morning to Members of 
the House in which it is suggested that 
no greater injury could be done to the 
consumers of tea than to take off the 
duty—a somewhat novel doctrine in 
political economy. I am not sure I do 
not see in that document some jealousy 
on the part of importers of tea from 
China in respect of the teas imported 
from our own possessions of Ceylon and 
India. Those possessions are contri- 
buting more and more to the tea supply 
of this country, and I doubt whether the 
strictures passed upon these newer im- 
ports in the document to which I allude 
are just. The reduction of the Tea Duty 
last year involved a loss of £1,500,000, 
but I reduced this loss in my Estimate to 
£1,282,000, by making allowance for 
increased consumption and other causes, 
but an increase in the receipts of 
£209,000 over my Estimate reduces the 
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net loss to the Revenue to £1,073,000. 
A certain portion of the increase is due 
to the remission of duty, and the re- 
mainder is due to increased consumption 
irrespective of the reduction of duty. 
Making a careful calculation of all the 
necessary allowances, I conclude that 
the increase in 1890-91 over 1889-90 
was at the rate of 64 percent. This, 
however, is not to be judged alone by 
the imports of the tea leaf, but also by 
the difference between the teas of China 
and those,of India and Ceylon. Im- 
partial judges say that the power of the 
leaf from our own possessions as com- 
pared with China teas is in the propor- 
tion of 74 to 5 gallons of liquid of 
ordinary strength. Therefore, the in- 
creased consumption of tea is really still 
greater if we calculate the number of cups 
that have been drunk as distinct from 
the quantities of tea imported, because 
the tea from India and Ceylon goes 
further than the tea from China. I 
offer no opinion of my own as to relative 
strength ; I only mention it as the opinion 
of impartial judges; and I believe the 
comparison is justified by the relative 
prices of the different teas. Taking into 
consideration the increase in gallons of 
liquid, the total increase in the amount 
of tea drink per head is about 7 per cent., 
instead of 64 per cent. calculated on im- 
ported leaf alone. I pass to another article 
on which the duty was reduced last year, 
namely, currants. In 1861 the duty 
on currants stood at 15s.; it was first 
reduced to 7s., and last year it was 
further reduced to 2s. I calculated the 
Revenue from currants at £120,000, 
allowing for a considerable increase of 
consumption, and that Estimate has 
been almost exactly verified. While by 
that reduction we lost £215,000 of 
Revenue, the consumption has increased 
26 per cent., and I think everyone will ac- 
knowledge that to be a satisfactory result. 
But, more than this, we obtained at the 
same time when we reduced the Currant 
Duty, concessions from Greece as 
regards the taxes on imports from 
England. And I see, just as might have 
been expected, that our imports of cur- 
rants having increased, our exports to 
Greece have increased by 22 per cent. 
I now come to another interesting 
article. Possibly the majority of the 
Committee will be pleased to hear, while 
others will deplore it as an evil sign, that 
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there has been an increased consumption 
of tobacco. There is no article which 
played a larger part in the Revenue of 
last year, considering its position in the 
Customs, than tobacco, the receipts of. 
the year exceeding those of its prede- 
cessor by £474,000. I calculated on an 
increase of £213,000, but that has been 
more than doubled. A small portion 
was due to the cigar trade, but the great 
bulk was in that kind of tobacco which 
is sold to the people. I have looked at 
the quantity supplied, and I find that 
there has been a large increase of con- 
sumption by the wage-earning classes. 
One ounce of tobacco gives 12 pipes, 
and, according to that calculation, the 
increase in the number of pipes smoked 
last year was 560,000,000 pipes. But, 
though I put it finfthat way, there is a 
serious side to this question, too. We 
see in all this the increased powers 
of consumption, on which we are 
able to congratulate ourselves. We 
expected to lose by the reduction of the 
duty on tea £1,500,000, on currants 
£210,000, and on wine £10,000, making 
a total of £1,720,000, in addition 
to £280,000 through the methylation 
of spirits, which would show a 
total estimated loss on Customs of 
£2,000,000, but the actual loss was only 
£980,000 as compared with last year. 
Here we have satisfactory evidence of a 
considerable recuperation. I now pass 
to the Excise. As regards the Beer 
Duty, apart from the additional 3d. per 
barrel imposed for local purposes, it 
realised £375,000 more than the year 
before, and an increase of £127,000 over 
my Estimate. The total is £9,391,000. 
Of spirits I have already spoken. The 
increase over my Budget Estimate 
has turned out to be £870,000, or, 
deducting the gain resulting from the 
saving of drawback on methylated 
spirits, about £600,000. I now pass 
to the other items of Revenue, and 
the transition shows some curious re- 
sults. The considerable advance shown 
in the Revenue derived from consump- 
tion almost immediately disappears. I 
particularly call the attention of the 
Committee to the somewhat remark- 
able figures connected with the Death 
Duties. One would think that that 
item of Revenue was most likely 
to be affected by the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, but none 
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appears more possible of an absolutely 
correct estimate. I estimated those 
duties at £7,460,000, and the receipts 
were £7,444,000; the whole difference 
between Receipts and Estimates being 
only £15,000. The half Probate Duty 
was estimated to yield £2,400,000, and it 
gave £2,412,000, a most extraordinary 
instance of exact calculation. The 
increase, as compared with last year, is 
£148,000. The Estate Duty shows an 
increase of £124,000, and Succession 
Duty £110,000. Legacy Duty fell off 
£262,000, which I must balance by the 
other two. On the whole, the Death 
Duties come out right within £16,000. 
Therefore, they contribute nothing 
to that excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure to which I referred at 
the commencement of my remarks. 
General stamps have not realised the 
Estimate by £90,000. I allowed for a 
decrease of £85,000, and, therefore, 
the decrease is £175,000 as com- 
pared with the previous years. Then 
there is aloss as compared with the pre- 
vious year on deedsand other instruments 
of £92,000; on bonds to bearer, of 
£50,000 ; en transfer of foreign securi- 
ties, £18,000; on tax on formation of 
companies, £43,000; and on contract 
notes, of £7,000. In all these cases, 
while the Estimate has scarcely been 
realised, there has been no serious loss. 
It shows the forecast that the year 
would not be a very fruitful one in 
speculative transactions was accurate, 
and the caution exercised was abun- 
dantly justified. The whole Estimate 
under the head of Stamps (which includes 
the Death Duties) was £13,572,000, and 
thereceipts were£13,460,000—adecrease 
of £112,000. House Tax was estimated 
at £1,460,000, and it realised £1,570,000, 
being £110,000 more than was antici- 
pated, but a loss of £400,000 as com- 
pared with the proceeds of last year’s 
tax. The result of the Income ,Tax 
again shows a remarkably accurate Esti- 
mate. We calculated on £13,200,000, 
and it realised £13,250,000, the whole 
difference on that enormous sum 
being £50,000. The total receipts 
of Inland Revenue collected for 
Imperial purposes exceeded the sum 
estimated by £1,114,000, but if from 
that is deducted the amount due 
to the increased consumption of beer 
and spirits, which comes roughly to 
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£1,000,000, it will be seen that the 
difference on the total Estimate is less 
than 4 per cent.—conclusive proof. of 
thecaution and accuracy with which 
the Estimates had been framed. If, 
on the one hand, there has been a 
large increase in the produce of 
indirect. taxation, when we come to 
Stamps, Death Duties, and Income 
Tax, the Estimate has just been real- 
ised, and that is all that can be said. 
I have still to deal with non-Tax 
Revenue. The Post Office and Tele- 
graphs show an increase of Receipts 
over Estimate of £120,000, but that in- 
crease of Receipts is less than the in- 
crease of Expenditure over my Estimate, 
and, on the whole, the Post Office and 
Telegraphs show a loss, taking both 
sides together, as compared with my 
Estimates of last year, notwithstanding 
the fact that we did not realise the 
whole loss anticipated on the reduc- 
tion in Colonial Postage, which only 
came into force on January 1. On 
Miscellaneous Revenue there is a 
satisfactory increase of £280,000. Of 
that sum, £200,000 was derived from 
profit on silver. In the year before 
it had given more than the ordinary 
profit, and we were of opinion that we 
had supplied the country with as much 
silver as they required. The country, 
however, have taken so much more than 
we anticipated that the receipts have 
been increased by £200,000 over our 
estimate. The total increase in non-Tax 
Revenue is £401,000. Adding to that 
the increase on Customs of £364,000 
and the increase on Inland Revenue of 
£1,114,000, I get a total of £1,879,000 
increase of Receipts over my Budget 
Estimate ; and if I now deduct the Exche- 
quer issues from the Receipts, I find a 
surplus of £1,756,000, as compared 
with the margin which I provided 
last year of £233,000, not, I hope, 
an unsatisfactory result in a year of 
uncertainty and doubt. This con- 
cludes the story I have to tell as 
regards the past year ; and I venture to 
hope, although I thought it necessary to 
go into some detail, that these figures will 
not have been without interest to the 
Committee. I now approach a different, 
but a cognate, subject of our finance. 
I have spoken of the Expenditure which 


has been voted by Parliament and paid — 


out of the taxes. I now come—and I 
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think that hon. Members opposite will 
be particularly anxious that I should 
say a few words on this point—to the 
expenditure which we have incurred out 
of loans, and I will put this matter in 
the simplest form possible. The Com- 
mittee will remember that there were 
three Acts passed. There is the Barracks 
Act, the Naval Defence Act, and the 
Imperial Defence Act. The Barracks 
Act I can dismiss in a few words. Our 
borrowing powers were only to begin in 
1891-2. In the past years the funds for 
proceeding with the building of barracks 
were provided out of the Revenue of 
the year. Nothing has been borrowed 
under this Act. With regard to the Im- 
perial Defence Act, that is divided into 
two parts—(1) naval, and (2) military. 
We were authorised to borrow under 
the naval part £850,000, and under the 
military £2,600,000. Under the naval 

rtion we spent in the year 1888-9 
£270,000; in the year 1889-90, £337,000 ; 
and in the year 1890-91, £243,000, or a 
total of £850,000. This total amount, 
less £52,000, charged on the Navy Votes, 
was borrowed from the National Debt 
Commissioners in 1889-90, the sums 
spent in 1888-89 and in 1889-90 having 
been taken out of balances, to which 
they were restored last year. The whole of 
this loan is to be repaid by annuities 
running over the next 12 years, amount- 
ing to £97,000 a year. On the other 
side we receive contributions from the 
Colonies, for the construction of the 
ships alone, of £35,000, irrespective of 
their maintenance. This is estimated at 
5 per cent. on £700,000, the original 
estimate of the cost of the ships, but is 
actually about 4} per cent. of the 
cost. After 12 years this Fleet be- 
comes the free property of the State. I 
say free property, because up to that 
time, as the colonies undertake to pay 
the interest of the debt, the ships are 
not the free property of the State. 
They have to be kept in Australian 
waters, for the defence of which they 
are used jointly by the Imperial and 
Colonial Authorities. The annuity of 
£35,000 is provided by Statute by 
the Colonial Parliaments. We have 
proceeded by Statute also, and I will 
leave it to the impartial critic to say 
whether, considering that we are to be 
paid over a course of years by the 
«colonies, and .shall be in receipt of a 
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sum of £35,000 for 12 years, it would 
have been fair to the taxpayers of two - 
years that they should have paid the 
whole cost of these .ships, while the 
taxpayers of the following 10 years 
would be receiving as a free gi 
the sum remitted by the colonies. | 
think I may say that, whether hon. 
Members agree with me or not, I haye 
given a rationa] and fair account of that 
transaction. I now come to the military 
rtion. Under this there was spent in 
1888-9, £390,000; in 1889-90, £500,000; 
and in 1890-91, £780,000, which with a 
balance in hand of £60,000 makes up a 
total of £1,730,000, This total amount 
was borrowed on Treasury Bills ‘in 
1890-91, the sums issued in 1888-9 and 
in 1889-90 having been taken out of 
balances, to which they were similarly 
restored last year. The repayment of 
the sums borrowed in whatever form, 
whether by Treasury Bills or Exche- 
quer Bonds, has been provided for, 
as the Committee will remember, 
by the arrangements made as 
regards the Suez Canal shares. The 
Suez Canal shares, after the year 
1894 begins, will give us a revenue of 
from £500,000 to £600,000 a year, 
which, I think, I, may call a wind- 
fall. Therefore, it will never be 
necessary to levy any taxation for the 
repayment of this sum, amounting, on 
the whole, to £2,600,000, unless, indeed, 
you consider foregoing all this revenue, 
on which you never calculated, and 
which you never before enjoyed, equiva- 
lent to taxation. Then I pass to the 
third head, the Naval: Defence Act. 
Under this Act there has been borrowed 
in 1889-90 nothing, and in 1890-91 
£696,000 from the National Debt Com- 
missioners. In the Return moved for 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford it was anticipated that 
a much larger sum would be required. 
If I had not some special knowledge, I 
might have been impressed by. the 
utterances which I have heard in a good 
many directions of a belief that many 
millions had been borrowed, whereas 
the actual amount borrowed with 
to naval defence is £696,000. There 
were two heads under which borrowing 
was authorised, one being that-of naval 
construction in the Government Dock- 
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the. pu s of the ships built in the 
BR od it was ieee that 
£611,000 would be borrowed. As a 
matter of fact, nothing has been bor- 
rowed, but £350,000 was taken as a Sup- 
plemental Estimate. Borrowing, accord- 
ing to the Treasury reading of the Act, 
could not commence till £2,650,000 had 
been spent, and that sum was only 
reached within the very last days of the 
financial year, and nothing was borrowed. 
On the contrary, I call the attention 
of the Committee to this: that in the 
previous year the whole amount which 
had been estimated had not been spent, 
and the taxpayer of the year 1889-90 
paid more than the Expenditure of that 
year; and generally under all those 
Acts it will be found that if there has 
been any borrowing that ought not to have 
taken place, according to the judgment 
of some persons, it is only in the year 
1890-91, and the proportions of that 
borrowing, and the circumstances under 
which :it has taken place, will not be 
absent from the mind of the Committee. 
On the other hand, according to the terms 
of the Act, balances not expended in 
previous years had to be paid over to 
an account styled in the Act the Naval 
Defence Account. To this account there 
has been paid over last year £380,000, 
the unexpended part of the sum voted 
for Dockyard construction in 1889-90. 
I now pass to the question of contract 
ships. Under this head an annuity of 
£1,428,000 was provided in 1889-90, to 
be charged. on the taxpayer, to run for 
seven years, and special provision was 
made by the Estate Duty and the 
It was necessary, in 
our belief, to increase the Fleet 
and for that purpose we established 
this system of building these contract 
ships under a statutory programme ; 
and £1,428,000 being the sum established 
in the Act as the provision for each year. 
It was my painful duty to find the funds 
to meet that annuity. I remember the 
difficulty which I experienced in impos- 
ing the Estate Duty, and still more have 
I a lively remembrance of the difficulty 
of raising the extra 3d. on beer imposed 
for that purpose. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that we made provision in that first 
year to meet that annuity, to go in pay- 
ment of contract ships. The Estate Duty 
of £1,200,000 was almost equivalent to 
the annuity of £1,428,000. _What has 
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been the- result? In the first year 
when the Act was passed £1,428,000 
was charged upon the taxpayer. The 
whole of that could not be spent, as the 
contracts made would not embrace 
the whole of that sum in that year, and 
the result was that the Admiralty 
drew only £653,000, and the balance 
was retained in the Naval Defence 
Fund. To sum up as regards the year 
1889-90, with respect to. contract ships, 
£776,000, and as regards ships in Go- 
vernment yards £380,000 were - put 
aside. These sums have been paid by 
the taxpayer of the year, but not spent ; 
so that up to this year, far from the tax- 
payer being relieved from expenditure 
which a future taxpayer will have to 
bear, he has practically paid £1,000,000 
more than it has been possible to spend. 
I trust that neither side of the House 
thinks that it is unnecessary for me to 
enter into these details, as so much con- 
fusion has prevailed. In the year which has 
just beenconcluded it wasanticipated that, 
besides the amount standing to the 
credit of the Naval Defence Fund from 
the preceding year, the sum of 
£2,750,000 would be required. The 
estimate was made in January, 1890, 
and those who had to frame it had to 
consider not only how much the con- 
tractors would be able to do in the 
remaining three months of that year, 
but also what payments they would 
become entitled to in the year 1890-91. 
I think that every one who has had 
experience of these matters knows how 
difficult it is to estimate how much con- 
tractors will spend in a given time. The 
Admiralty took a liberal estimate. They 
considered how much the contractors 
would require, and they put it in the 
Return which was moved for by the 
Member for Bradford. As a matter of 
fact, partly through strikes and partly 
through having other work on hand, the 
Admiralty found that the contractors 
were not able to do the whole of the 
work for which it had been thought 
necessary to borrow money, and so did 
not draw the amount. The result has 
been that in the financial year we were 
only called upon to provide (beyond 
the money voted.in Supply and the 
annuity charged on the Consolidated 
Fund) for £1,076,000, under the Naval 
Defence Act, for dockyard shipbuilding, 
towards which £380,000 was available 
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from the Defence Fund, instead of the 
much larger sum which had been 
anticipated. The National Debt Com- 
missioners have provided this balance of 
£696,000 out of their resources. To 
sum up the amounts which have been 
borrowed during the last three years 
under all the Acts that have been passed 
for Defence, the amount borrowed 
under the Imperial Defence Act was 
£2,580,000, of which £52,000 has 
been already repaid. Under the Naval 
Defence Act £696,000 has been borrowed, 
making a total of £3,276,000 for the 
year 1890-91. Iam very sorry that it 
has been my duty to bring together 
these figures, which occupy a certain 
amount of time that I would gladly 
have devoted to subjects of more 
thrilling interest to the Committee, 
but, at the same time, it is right 
that I should have taken the course I 
have followed. Now I will speak 
of the estimate of the amounts likely 
to be borrowed under the Naval 
Defence Act in the coming year. For 
Naval Defence it is expected that 
£2,300,000 will be borrowed, and the 
anticipated amount for both the 
Defence Acts is £2,850,000. I pass 
now to a heavy subject, but, never- 
theless, one which is full of interest, 
if we look to its effect upon taxa- 
tion and the ultimate burden upon 
the people; I mean the reduc- 
tion of the Debt. ‘Last year in 
my Financial Statement I showed that 
£23,323,000 had in three years been 
applied out of taxes in the process of 
reduction of Debt. Since the Ist of 
April, 1890, the Funded Debt has been 
decreased by £6,665,000. On the other 
hand, the Unfunded Debt has been in- 
creased by £3,888,000, of course in- 
cluding theamounts borrowed for Imperial 
and Naval Defence purposes, and I have 
still to add £800,000 borrowed from the 
National Debt Commissioners for the 
Australian Squadron, so that, deducting 
these amounts of increase from the de- 
crease, there has been a net reduction 
of £1,977,000 of Funded and Unfunded 
Debt. To this total I add, as usual, the 
diminished liability in respect of Termin- 
able Annuities of £3,385,000, and the 
increase in the balance of £1,150,000, 
which is equivalent, of course, toa re- 
duction in the Debt. Taking these items 
together, the reduction of liabilities in 
Mr. Goschen 
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1890-91 was £6,512,000, reduced by the 
repayment of the Cape Loan of £400,000, 
leaving a net reduction of £6,112,000, 
after taking into consideration the debt 
that has been incurred under the De 
fence Acts. I wonder whether this figure 
will surprise hon. Members. Let me 
further state, as I stated last year, the 
amount actually paid out of Revenue 
in the last financial year in re. 
ducing our capital liabilities, or ap. 
plicable to that purpose—I mean the 
amount which the taxpayer actually 
puid within the year for the pur. 
pose of diminishing Debt. By 
Annuities and the new Sinking Fund, 
the taxpayer paid off Debt within the 
year to the amount of £5,860,000, to 
which I have to add the old Sinking 
Fund, i.¢., the surplus of the Revenue of 
last year, of £1,756,000, making a total 
applied from Revenue to the payment of 
Debt of £7,616,000. Adding that to the 
£23,323,000 paid in the three former 
years, the taxpayer has paid £30,939,000 
for the reduction of Debt during the four 
years I have been in Office, or an average 
yearly application of taxes to the pay- 
ment of Debt of £7,735,000. May I put 
the matter in another way? What was 
the effect of the process of reduction 
during last year, and of the conversion on 
the interest which the country is bound 
to pay on the Funded and Unfunded 
Debt? The interest for one year, as it 
stood in 1887, less Local Loans Stock, at 
3 per cent. for the Funded, and 2} per 
cent. for the Unfunded, Debt, was 
£18,771,000. The actual interest paid in 
1890-1 was £16,986,000, a reduction of 
the charge for interest for last year of 
£1,785,000. Now let the Committee 
remember that this repayment of the 
Debt is optional, but that the charge for 
interest is compulsory ; and it has been 
the good fortune of the present Parlia- 
ment to be able to reduce, not the op- 
tional, but the compulsory, charge upon 
the taxpayers for the payment of Debt 
by a sum of about £1,800,000. Let us 
consider for a moment the measures a8 
a whole affecting the reduction of the 
National Debt which have been passed 
during the last few years. In 18874 
we reduced the permanent charge from 
£28,000,000 to £26,000,000, but the 
change has been materially modified 
by the result of the conversion, 
which reduces the interest on the 
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National Debt by £1,500,000. If the 
whole of that reduction had been left 
within the permanent charge, the re- 
duction would not have been more than 
£500,000; but, as hon. Members will 
remember, I gave the taxpayers the 
benefit of £1,000,000 of that saving. 
The permanent charge, therefore, was 
put at £25,000,000, and now the extent 
of the reduction of the means available 
for paying off Debt, as compared with 
the permanent charge at £25,000,000, is 
£1,500,000 less, but not less by a greater 
amount than that. But that is not all. 
The annuities have also been at work ; 
Debt has also been otherwise reduced ; 
and I am able to inform the Committee 
that, notwithstanding the reduction from 
£28,000,000 to £25,000,000, we are 
practically able to pay off as much Debt 
now as in.1886. The difference against 
us is only £369,000, though the charge 
has been diminished by £3,000,000. 
However, I do not want the 

of the reduction of Debt to be tried 
by what I call the measured mile. 
Let me, therefore, take a somewhat 
longer period. The total amount during 
the last five years applied out of taxa- 
tion to the reduction of the National 
Debt has been £37,200,000. The 
total for the five years before was 
£24,600,000. We have accordingly in 
the last five years provided out of taxes 
for the repayment of £12,000,000 more 
than was done in the preceding five years. 
But I will give another comparison. I 
will omit the years 1885-6 and 1886-7, 
which were years of exceptional military 
operations, and I will take the four 
years before and after, namely, 1887-8 
to 1890-1, and 1880-1 to 1883-4. In 
the earlier years the total was 
£27,200,000, and in the later years 
it was about £30,900,000, the difference 
being £3,600,000 in favour of the later 
years.. I think, therefore, that the 
present House of Commons has not 
failed to discharge its duty in follow- 
ing up, and not slackening, the pace 
of the reduction of Debt, to which we 
all attach the very greatest importance. 
Now, let me return for a moment to the 
question of the Funded and the Un- 
funded Debt. We paid off a portion of 
the Funded Debt to the amount of 
£5,000,000 just at the beginning of the 
present financial year, and we increased 
the Floating Debt accordingly, but I am 
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happy to say that the amount of 
the Floating Debt—for I am anxious 
not to see it too high—in the hands of 
the public has been diminished by 
£2,400,000 duringthe pastyear. It stands 
to-day at about £21,000,000, which is 
only £7,000,000 in excess of what it 
stood at before the conversion operation, 
and that after we had paid off £24,000,000 
of the Funded Debt in cash. I have 
seen a remark in one quarter calling 
attention to the large increase which has 
taken place in our Unfunded Debt 
without the slightest allusion to the 
reduction in the Funded Debt. It was 
laid to my charge as a crime that I had 
increased the Unfunded Debt, and as the 
sentences ran one would have thought 
that this was an increase of Debt alto- 
gether. But, as a matter of fact, we 
have reduced the Funded Debt to an 
amount quite out of proportion to the 
increase in the Unfunded Debt. 1 know 
there are men who think we ought to 
fund our Unfunded Debt; but if we are 
to do so we ought to be able to do it 
under favourable circumstances, and 
without loss to the State. I do not 
know whether hon. Members will re- 


member that I undertook to use my beatr 


abilities in carrying out the conversion 
in order that we should not increase the 
capital of the Debt, and by that declara- 


tion I heve stood. There are, no doubt, . 


inconveniences in a large amount of, 


Floating Debt, but I would rather- 


gradually reduce that Debt than throw a 
large amount of Consols on the market 
in order to fund it. As far as the Float- 
ing Debt is in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners, the matter is as: 
broad as it is long, inasmuch as I propose 
to give Exchequer Bonds—and in fact I 
have given them—running for a certain 
period. As regards the public, to fund 
that Debt would mean to offer an equiva- 


lent amount of Consols in the market, . 


and that is an operation which those 


acquainted with the Money Market . 


would not view with any satisfaction. I 


am sometimes twitted with the price of. 


Consols. The price of Consols is com- 
paratively low, but that hrs not only, 
been due to the conversion, but to two. 
or three other causes. It has been due- 
in the present year to theimmense sales of 
Consols to meet the financial exigencies 
in which some of the greatest houses 
have found themselves. Of course that 
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has had a great effect upon the market. 
But, besides, it has seemed good to this 
House and to the other House to make 
some serious changes as regards Trust 
Funds; and there has been a kind of 
invitation issued in every direction that 
these stately Consols, which our fore- 
fathers and our fathers wished should 
constitute the maintenance of their 
children, should be replaced by other 
less patriotic securities. I venture to 
think, Mr. Courtney, that the bones of 
some of those patriots would turn in 
their graves if they knew what was 
being done in regard to their intentions 
that their daughters should sub- 
sist on Consols. There has been no 
sympathy whatever in the view that 
Consols should be the chief element in 
trusts. Imperial considerations have 
given way, I am afraid, before fair lega- 
tees and importunate cestui-qui trusts. 
This accounts for many sales of Consols 
which have affected the market. But I 
venture to think that the time will come 
when Consols will again resume the supre- 
macy which we must all wish for them, 
and which constitutes the great strength 
of the nation. And now, before I pass to 
the finances of the coming year, let me 
say one word with regard to a subject in 
which hon. Members of this House 
take the deepest interest—that is, the 
question of the relief of local taxation 
and all that hangs thereby. I think the 
House would like to hear an authorita- 
tive statement of what has been done 
with regard to the transfer of funds to 
the Local Authorities. We have trans- 
ferred in 1890-91 for Licence Duties to 
England £3,011,000, and to Scotland 
£310,000, making a total from Licence 
Duties of £3,321,000. For Probate Duty 
to England £1,930,000, to Scotland 
£265,000, to Ireland £217,000—total 
for Probate Duties, £2,412,000. For 
Beer and Spirit Duties to England, 
£1,039,600, to Scotland £143,000, and 
Ireland £117,000 — total from Beer 
and Spirit Duties, £1,300,000. The 
grand total transferred in these forms, 
with a sum of £40,000 voted for Irish 
labourers’ cottages in lieu of the gain 
accruing to England and Scotland by 
the transfer of licences, is £7,073,600. 
But, of course, against that you have to 
set off the grants in aid which have 
been dropped, and which would have 
been kg from the Imperial Exchequer 
r. 
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in the old time. In the last year in 
which they were granted—1886.87 
—they amounted to £2,944,000, but as 
some of the contributions expanded 
from year to year, they would probabl 

have amounted by this time to£3,200,000, 
lf I deduct that sum, the total net relief 
given to local taxation in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is £3,873,600. 
Generally, I may say, this has been 
given .in relief of local taxation. 
But the Committee will remember that 
there were some special purposes to 
which this was to be turned. There 
was @ sum of money that was available 
for schovl fees in Scotland, for payment 
for intermediate education, labourers’ 
cottages, and national school teachers 
in Ireland. But, of course, the bulk 
has gone to the relief of local 
taxation. If I separate England from 
Scotland and Ireland, and say what 
the relief to England alone has been, 
after making allowance for the dropped 
grants, the amount is £3,100,000. 
Now, the Committee will observe that the 
relief is given not only by the Probate 
Duty, which represents personal property, 
but partly by the Beer and Spirit Duties, 
and this, doubtless, isa new element in 
our finance. I am prepared to say itis 
a sound element. I do not see why 
indirect taxation should not be put 
under contribution, looking to all the 
new purposes to which the Local Au- 
thorities are obliged to apply them- 
selves. I do not see that it is unfair 
that indirect taxation -should contribute, 
in some measure, to the relief of local 
taxation. Well, then, to what purposes 
has this additional Beer and Spirit Duty 
been put? It has been applied to three 
purposes. First, to Police Superannua- 
tion, about one-third ; second, to general 
relief of local taxation; and, third, it 
was intended to be applied to the ex- 
tinction of licences. I have received & 
great many communications which would 
indicate that the tax had been imposed 
for the last purpose only, but no one 
who has a shred of memory can forget 
that that.is not so. There were three 
distinct purposes for which it wasimposed. 
Well, now, I ask, has the higher scale of 
duty proved that the total duty is more 
than the alcoholic beverages would bear? 
I admit that considerable reconsideration 
ought to be given, if it had been found 
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proved that the duties were too high. 
That is not.so. There is another argu- 
ment on which I may slightly touch. It 
is argued that this additional tax falls, 
not upon the consumer, but upon a par- 
ticular and limited trade. But I am 
unable to admit that plea, because, if 
that were so, I think we should never be 
able either to reduce or increase a tax. 
It may be that in some articles a tax 
falls more heavily upon a particular class 
interested in, that article than upon 
others, but I do not think that we 
can hold that any particular class 
bears the whole amount of the duty 
put upon the article in which it deals. 
I will not deny—I will not attempt to 
deny—that the fact of the failure of one 
part of our scheme has naturally created 
much disappointment and irritation ; but 
I repudiate in the strongest degree the 
suggestion that there was any pledge on 
the part of the Government that if we 
could not carry out the whole of our 
scheme, then this tax would fall to the 
ground. I am deeply concerned that a 
body of men engaged in a legitimate 
business should think themselves ill- 
treated because they are not relieved of 
this tax, but I must say at once that to 
relieve them of the whole of this tax 
would in any case be absolutely impos- 
sible, as it was imposed not only for 
the extinction of licences but for two 
other purposes. Then should a portion 
of the tax be repealed? Should one- 
third be repealed? I can assure the 
Committee that this matter has given 
mea great deal of anxiety, because the 
charge has been levelled more than once 
against me that I have broken my pledge 
in this matter—a charge I once more 
emphatically repudiate. But at the same 
time I have looked into the matter very 
closely. I have received 146 Memorials 
from the trade and others praying for 
the repeal of the whole of the tax, but 
in only one important Memorial has any 
mention been made of the repeal of a 
third of the tax. What would a third 
mean? It would be 1d. a barrel on 
beer and 2d. a gallon on spirits. Well, 
I confess it appeared to me at one 
time that it would be a comparatively 
small boon to take off these sums. It 
appeared to me, especially in the case of 
spirits, that a reduction of 2d. per gallon 
Would disturb contracts, agitate trade, 
and would: cause more confusion than 
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the advantage which would be derived 
from the repeal. To an important de- 
putation which I received I put the ques- 
tion whether they endorsed the view I 
held with regard to taking off this one- 
third, and they did not repudiate it. 
Then, on the other hand, I asked myself 
to what purposes has this one-third been 
put ; what has been done with it? In 
a great many cases it has been applied 
to the development of technical educa- 
tion. County Councils have taken the 
greatest interest in the matter, and I 
think it would be very important if my 
right hon, Friend the Vice President of 
the Council would give the Committee 
and the public full information with 
regard to it. I may say, roughly, that 
a very large proportion of the County 
Councils have assigned the whole of 
this Revenue by resolution to technical 
education. A large number of others 
have assigned a portion of the money to 
the same purpose, and in other cases 
no answer has been given. Looking 
at the whole state of the case, it appears 
tome that it is felt by the country at 
large that the assignment of this sum of 
about £400,000 has been of incalculable 
advantage in stimulating technical 
education in the counties and elsewhere. 
Looking to that fact, and looking, on the 
other hand, to the very small and doubt- 
ful boon which it would be to take off 
ld..a barrel and 2d. a gallon, I have 
come to the conclusion, I may say 
not without reluctance, not to disturb 
the tax. I say not without reluctance, 
because it will be admitted that those on 
whom it has fallen have been subjected 
to a great disappointment; but, at the 
same time, I should rejoice as much 
as any man in this House if the grant 
of this money should have the effect, 
which we all hope it may have, of 
stimulating technical education in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Courtney, 
at this point it becomes my duty to give 
my cordial thanks to the Committee for 
the great patience and indylgence with 
which they have listened to me hitherto, 
because, though I think there are many 
things in the Revenue of the past year 
which are interesting, and I have only 
given explanations which ought to have 
been given, nevertheless I know hon. 
Members are impatient to hear what the 
finance of the present year is to he. 
Wall, Shen, ip the first place, I come. to 
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the question of the Expenditure of 
this year. The Committee is already 
acquainted with the immense sum for 
which I am bound to provide the means. 
The Consolidated Fund Services amount 
to £28,295,000, being a decrease as com- 
pared with last year’s issues of £408,000. 
The total of the Supply Services is 
£60,024,000, an increase of £1,000,000 
over last year’s figure of £59,030,000. 
‘Adding together the expenditure, there- 
fore, as known to the Committee, I get a 
total of £88,319,000—I am giving round 
figures—which is an excess on the issues 
of last year of £586,000, and of nearly 
£950,000 on my Budget Estimate for 
1890-91. That isa large increase ; but 
the whole facts cannot be grasped without 
an analysis of the charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, which result in a diminution, 
as I have said, of £408,000. The Consoli- 
dated Fund last year included a sum for 
barracks of £225,000, for drawback on 
silver of £95,000, and for another item 
of £100,000 for the Chancery Book 
Debts. These figures vanish, at all 
events for the present, from our calcula- 
tions. They are not included in the 
Estimates of the year, but they bring 
up the real excess of expenditure over 
last year’s issues to nearly £1,000,000. 
And, further, the Committee is entitled 
to know that from the Miscellaneous 
Revenue an item of £120,000 has been 
withdrawn and appropriated, as Appro- 
priations in Aid to Civil Service Votes, 
in accordance with the views of the 
Public Accounts Committee. Thus the 
Civil Service Votes appear so much the 
smaller, while the £120,000 vanishes 
from the item of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
and in effect our expenditure is so much 
the larger. Now, I think the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that I am 
putting the full significance of these 
figures before them. I am not attempt- 
ing to hide in any degree the vast ex- 
penditure which weare incurring. Why 
should we attempt to hide it? Why 
should we attempt to conceal from the 
people this expenditure if we believe 
the expenditure is made in response to 
the demands of the people and to the re- 
quirements of the Imperial Service? 
Do not attempt to say that we wish to 
palliate or excuse our expenditure. 
What we have to do is to defend it and 
show that it is necessary in the interests 
of the Empire ; and not only so, but that 
Mr, Goschen 
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the public itself is urging us on 
and is responsible for a great part of 
this increased expenditure. There are 
two ways in which you may show 
moderate Estimates. You may do 
so by being moderate in framing your 
Estimates ; but you may do s0 also, by 
leaving half the work undone, and it has 
been the case sometimes that Govern- 
ments—I do not make any distinction of 
Party in the matter— have sinned in 
the direction of entering upon a com- 
petition for the moderation of Esti- 
mates, while, as a matter of fact, work 
has been accumulating which their 
successors had to discharge. Now, I 
think the Committee will do me the 
justice to say that I have never attempted 
to hide our expenditure. Those who 
remember the language I used last 
year with reference to the expendi- 
ture of the country, especially for the 
two great Services, will remember 
that I was not the mouthpiece of a Go- 
vernment wishing to screen themselves 
from criticism ; but I used the language 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
anxious for the security and strength of 
the country, in which no one was more 
interested than himself. I repudiate 
the suggestion that we had, or have, 
any desire to hide the real expendi- 
ture from the country. Let me place 
some of the items before the Com- 
mittee, and show whence this increased 
Expenditure arises. We have an in- 
creased Expenditure this year, but only 
£70,000 of that increase is due to the 
two great Services. No; it arises from 
other causes. Ireland [a laugh]; yes, 
do hon. Members wish to dissociate 
themselves from the increased Expendi- 
ture which we have felt ourselves bound 
to give to Ireland? The increase of Ex- 
penditure in Ireland arises from the 
relief works there, and from the light rail- 
ways which we are constructing, though 
they are permanent works, out of the 
actual taxes of the country ; and we ask 
in this coming year, and without any 
fear that our action will be repudiated 
by the House, that £200,000 more should 
be voted for Ireland for light railways 
and relief works. £500,000 of the in- 
creased Estimates of this year go, I will 
not say to the debit of Ireland, but to 
the satisfaction of the desire which has 
been felt in all parts of the United 
Kingdom to come to the assistance of our 
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poorer Sister. [Jnterruption.]. At all 
events, we are not ashamed to ask the 
taxpayers to vote an extra £1,000,000— 
for that is the amount in two years—to 
go to the needs of that portion of Ireland 
which is suffering from distress. The 
sneers of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, if they were sneers, are some- 
what misplaced. I think they will 
prefer that their sneers should not be 
placed before the taxpayers of the 
country, who without a murmur, as 
far as I know—has there been a single 
public meeting where any member of 
the opposite side ? [slight interrup- 
tion.| I do not wish to be contro 
versial How many men are there 
who would be reproached at any 
public meeting of English taxpayers for 
having assisted Ireland in her need, and 
having constructed light railways, by 
which we hope the material prosperity 
of that, country may be increased ? 
{An Irish Memper: Out of Irish 
money.] Yes; Ireland contributes. I 
quite agree—perhaps it was an omission 
on my part not to say so—that Ireland 
bears her share in the contribution. 
These are occasions when Ministers are 
not expected to be controversial, and I 
apologise to the Committee if I was 
carried away for a moment ;by the 
interruptions. I am dealing now with 
matters which do ‘not concern the 
Executive Government of one day 
alone. I am pointing to a tendency to 
increased Expenditure, the results of 
which will fall as severely on any 
successors we may have as upon our- 
selves. It is a tendency to which 1 
would call the attention of the country, 
apart from the assistance to Ireland. 
The next item, after Ireland, is Educa- 
tion. There is an increase of £140,000, 
partly due to the automatic increase in 
the number of school children, partly 
due to the extension of drawing in the 
elementary schools —a small matter 
which, nevertheless, swallows up some 
£70,000 or £80,000. Public Buildings 
Show an excess of £70,000, and yet we 
are accused of miserable stinginess for not 
more rapidly advancing various public 
buildings which are required. Post 
Office and Telegraphs show an increase of 
nearly £400,000. That is the way in 
which the Expenditure is rising. Of 
this £400,000 a large proportion is due 
to increased salaries; and though we 
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have this substantial increase, all the 
large cities are clamouring for new 
Post Offices, with sites that are valued at 
£100,000 or £200,000, and I think the 
time will come before long when the 
House of Commons—when the most 
ardent zealots in favour of the diminution 
of the Post Office Revenue— will find that 
in this matter of increased Expenditure 
they have a difficult element to deal with. 
Then there is the Census. We have 
£150,000 this year extra to pay for the 
Census ; and a number of persons —I 
am not sure whether you, Mr. Courtney, 
were not yourself amongst the number 
—thought, on the whole, we were not 
going to conduct the Census with suffi- 
cient liberality aud magnificence of 
statistical scale. Adding together these 
items we find an _ increase, after 
making all the necessary allowances, of 
£1,090,000 in the estimated Expenditure 
of this year as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Ihave, I think, accounted 
to the satisfaction of the Committee 
for this increase in the Estimates. 
We have two Supplementary Estimates 
which we shall have to propose, and 
which hon. Members will be kind enough 
to add to the Estimate of the Expendi- 
ture ,of the coming year. There is a 
sum of £125,000 for the relief—for the 
continuation of the relief—of the distress 
in Ireland during the present financial 
year, and for the amount necessary for 
the relief of the. crofter districts, and 
for carrying out in them those ope- 
rations which my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
described. Well, now I have done 
with the Expenditure of the year but 
for one remark, which, long as I have 
occupied the Committee, I should wish 
to make. I wish to make it before 
I approach the question of the means for 
meeting this Expenditure. We have some 
contributions in aid of our Expenditure ; 
but toa veryslight extent indeed, from 
our colonial fellow-subjects. We have 
had to consider—it was the bounden 
duty of the Executive Government to 
consider—while looking to the im- 
mensely increasing cost and the in- 
creasing requirements of the great 
Military and Naval Services, looking 
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to the total which the British taxpayer 
is bound to pay, whether we have 
not a right to call for some increase of 
these colonial contributions which have 
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been made in the past. We have ex- 
amined this matter in no narrow or 
exacting spirit. We have looked to see 
whether. such colonies as the Straits 
Settlements, Mauritius, and Hong Kong 
—we have looked to see whether their 
revenues have increased as ours have 
increased, under the protection of the 
British flag; we have looked to see 
whether they pay anything like the 
sum which some of the poorest and 
smallest States contribute for their 
defence. We have looked to their popu- 
lation ; we have looked to their revenue ; 
we have looked to their trade; and we 
have thought it to be our duty to see 
whether, in view of the changed circum- 
stances, those contributions should not 
be revised. I have thought it right to 
make this public allusion to the subject, 
and I wish to assure our distant fellow- 
subjects trading under the British flag 
that we do not desire to approach them 
in @ niggardly spirit; but we do think 
that they should, like some of the larger 
colonies, take an increased share in bear- 
ing the immense burdens of the Empire 
to which they belong. Some of the 
colonies, indeed, have come forward. 
Australia has done much in this direc- 


tion. Some of the colonies pay their own 
troops; and I strongly hold that the 
smaller colonies should feel that they 


have duties cast upon them in connection 
with the Empire. I have made these 
remarks with the view of showing that 
this subject of colonial contribution is a 
question of importance to all sides of the 
House; it is a question for Parliament to 
consider. And now I pass to a review 
of the means of the nation to meet its 
general expenditure, and I ask the Com- 
mittee, as I did last year—what is the 
spirit in which we are to frame our 
Estimates of Revenue? And, again, I 
invite the Committee, on most substan- 
tial grounds, to approach the Estimates 
of the Revenue in a spirit of cau- 
tion. 1890 has been a brilliant year 
in many respects. I speak particularly 
as to trade and wages; but there are 
many people who believe that we may 
find ourselves upon the top of that curve 
of prosperity, and that we have not so 
good a year before us as the past. Still, 
we have two advantages in this year. 
One advantage is a permanent advantage. 
There is always that increased consump- 
tion which may be put down to the in- 
Mr. Goschen 
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crease in the population, and 1 per cent. 
would be the normal increase of that’ 
portion of the Revenue which is due to 
the increase..of population. Another 
advantage is that we have a larger num- 
ber of tax-earning days in this year than 
last year. In the first place, it will bea 
Leap Year, which gives us one day more. 
Then we have no Easter in the present 
financial year. The present financial year 
is a year without an Easter. We have 
no Good Fridays and no Easter Mondays. 
[A Voice: “ Less consumption.”] My 
right hon. Friend probably alludes to the 
consumption of certain special articles. 
True as regards consumption, but not 
as regards business! The provision for 
the consumption for holidays does not 
take place at the moment of the holidays, 
but at a different time, as experience has 
shown. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, who in 1861 
had exactly a similar state of affairs, was 
able to speculate,.and speculate success- 
fully, on an increase of Revenue owing 
to the increase in the number of tax- 
earning days in that year. Three extra 
days mean 1 per cent. on the total work- 
ing days of the year, and 1 per cent. is 
a large amount when you come to deal 
with millions. I add this 1 per cent. 
to the 1 per cent. for the increase in 
population, and if I allow for no other 
causes than those I have stated, we 
ought to have an increase of Revenue 
by 2 per cent. That would give about 
£1,200,000 on the £60,000,000. Now, 
let me turn to another matter, which 
I think will interest the Committee. 
What is the degree of prosperity on 
which we can count in the country as 
regards the general Estimates which I 
have to submit? How far has our 
prosperity been affected, for instance, by 
what has happened in the City? I do 
not think that the general prosperity 
has been greatly affected by the break- 
down in speculation. It might have 
been otherwise if the danger had 
not been averted; but as it was 
met, and as there was no breakdown 
of credit in the country, the general 
estimate of the prosperity of the country 
has not been influenced by these events. 
I have made the closest inquiry into the 
state of commerte and industry, of 
trades and wages, and of agriculture 
in the country during the year 1890. 
Let me give the Committee some 
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figures, because 1890 is a year which 
has topped all others in regard to 
the profits of the employer and the 
wages of the employed. There are ex- 
ceptions, no doubt. The wool trade has 
not been so successful, and there is the 
shipping trade, which has been only 
fairly successful ; but, looking at it 
broadly, 1890 has been an extremely 
prosperous year. For computations for 
the Returns under Schedule D of the 
Income Tax, the year 1887 vanishes 
from the average, and its place is taken 
by the year 1890—z.., the three years 


‘on which the average would now be 


built are 1888, 1889, 1890, instead of 
1887, 1888, 1889. The comparison, 
therefore, of 1890, with 1887 becomes 
of peculiar importance. The sums at 
issue are so vast that it requires an 
exuberant fancy even to be able to form 
some conception of them. For instance, 
the bankers’ clearings in London in the 
year 1890 were £7,801,000,000, against 
£6,077,000,000 in 1887, an increase of 
over £1,700,000,000. Itseems like calcu- 
lating the distance from the earth to the 
sun. The bankers’ clearings in the cities 
of Birmingham, Manchester, and New- 
castle-on-Tyne have been £225,000,000 
in 1890, against £205,000,000, in 1889, 
an increase over that year, which was in 
itself a good year, of some £20,000,000, 
or 10 percent. I congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle, whom I see opposite, on the 
prosperity of that city. Nor have the 
profits fallen much behind the transac- 
tions. The profits of 18 provincial 
banks ini 1890 were £1,122,000, against 
£882,000 in 1887, an increase of nearly 
40 per cent: The railways have carried 
more passengers, more merchandise, 
more minerals, and more live stock. In 
the vast cotton industry more cotton has 
been consumed than ever before, and 
not without some good returns. The 
profits of 88 companies in Oldham have 
risen from £86,000 in 1887 to £368,000 
in 1890. Let the Committee look 
behind these enormous figures, and 
then they will see more work, more 
wages, more happiness in many homes 
in this increased prosperity. The in- 
crease in the value of coal has been 
immense. Itis calculated that in 1889 the 
value of coal exported was £14,782,000, 
against £19,020,000 in 1890. The in- 
crease in the value of coal exported 
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is thus no less than 28 percent. The 
amount of the coal exported was 
28,956,000 tons in 1889, as against 
30,130,000 tons in 1890, an increase in 
quantity of 4 per cent. The profits of 16 
Derbyshire Coal Companies in 1887 
were £176,000; in 1890-they reached 
£572,000. In a number of other 
collieries, which I {will not specify, the 
profits, which were £770,000 in 1887, 
rose to £2,330,000, in 1890. I will not 
carry on the comparison, but I re- 
quire to state these things in order 
to justify the estimate of the Income 
Tax which I am going to make for 
the year 1891-92. The result of the 
examination of the Income Tax Collec- 
tors and others who report to me 
with regard to the prosperity of the 
country is this—that instead of putting 
the’ Income Tax down at £13,250,000 
for the coming year, I am putting it down 
at £13,750,000, being an increase of 
£500,000 over last year. That brings 
up the Income Tax to £2,300,000 for 
each 1d. in the £1. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
can look back to the first statements of 
Sir Robert Peel with regard to the In- 
come Tax, and will remember that he 
calculated the 1d. in the £1 as represent- 
ing £700,000. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): No; only £500,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes ; only £500,000, 
the right hon. Gentleman says, and now 
ld. in the £1 represents no less than 
£2,300,000. But the Committee wiil 
not be satisfied if I speak only of the 
profits of the employers. I have made 
inquiries into the wages of the employed, 
and I may cite one instance, which is a 
pregnant and interesting instance with 
regard to the rise in wages. In one set 
of collieries the wages have risen from 
1s. 9d. per ton in 1887 to‘2s. 4d. per. ton 
in 1890. I have an estimate before me 
which places the total increase in the 
wages in the coal trade in 1890, as 
compared with those of 1885, at no 
less a sum than £6,000,000. That is 
an increase of wages on which we may 
congratulate ourselves. Well, I have 
spoken of the past year, but what 
about the future? I see no great 
cause for alarm with regard to any 
decline in the eoming year; but Ido 
not see indications that, having realised 
such high wages in 1890, it would be 
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probable that they will continue to 
advance. [I will not calculate upon 
a decline, but, looking to the possible 
effects of the M‘Kinley tariff, and 
to other features upon which I have 
not the time to dwell, I am _ not 
prepared to expect any increase in the 
consumption of the various great articles 
of trade beyond the 2 per cent. | indi- 
cated in the earlier portion of this 
branch of my remarks. I will now 
proceed as rapidly as I can to give the 
figures at which I estimate the Revenue 
of the coming year. The Committee 
will bear in mind that I put down the 
Income Tax at £13,750,000. The 
‘Customs Revenue of last year was 
£19,480,000, but from this I have to 
deduct £200,000 for the Tea Duty col- 
lected before the change of duty took 
- effect, and, that, with other adjustments, 
reduces the amount to £19,280,000. 
Adding 2 per cent. to this, the sum is 
£19,665,000, and I put the total of the 
“Customs Revenue for the coming year at 
£19,700,000. Some of the items in this 
large figure are coffee, £333,000; dried 
fruits, £340,000 ; tea, £3,400,000; to- 
bacco, £9,730,000; rum, £2,370,000 ; 
brandy, -£1.370,.000; and Geneva, 
£755,000. The total Customs, as 1 
have said, I put at £19,700,000. I now 
pass to Excise, in which we estimated 
beer at £9,580,000; and British spirits 
at £15,150,000. I increased the Probate 
Duty last year by £140,000; this year 
Lraise it from £2,400,000 to £2,450,000. 
The Estate Duty, I calculate, will produce 
£1,220,000, and the Legacy Duty, 
£2,580,000, a very slight increase in 
each case, because I do not think that 
<in the face of the fall of securities which 
has taken place it would be wise to cal- 
culate on a greater excess. The Suc- 
cession Duty I increase by £40,000, 
which brings it to £1,300,000. In general 
stamps, owing to what I have seen in 
ithe last months of the past year, I do not 
venture to place the figure as high 
as last year, and I reduce _ the 
Estimate by £67,000 to £5,900,000. 
The grand total of stamps, including 
general stamps and Death Duties, is 
£13,450,000. I make no alteration in 
the amount estimated from the Land 
Tax, and in the House Duty I allow for 
a further loss of £120,000, the total from 
that source being £1,450,000. The 
total of the receipts of the Inland 
Mr. Goschen 
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Revenue [ put at £54,980,000, ag 
against £53,983,000 last year, or an 
increase of £997,000, being about 2 

cent. increase on last year. I add that to 
the increase on Customs, and I calculate 
the total increase in the taxed revenne 
at £1,017,000. I have still to deal with 
the non-Taxed Revenue. Under this 
head I hope for an increase of £320,000 
in the Post Office and Telegraph Service 
receipts. In Miscellaneous Revenue, I 
am sorry to say, I find a tremendous gap, 
I place it at only £2,500,000, as against 
£2,979,000 last year, being a decrease of 
£480,000. I have alluded to the loss 
of £120,000 as being given in Appropria- 
tions in Aid of the various Civil Services. 
But another loss is due to the fact that 
I can no longer count on the difference 
of the profits of the Mint to which I 
have alluded. Therefore, I am unable 
to put the miscellaneous revenue at 
a higher figure than that I have named. 
I estimate the total of the non- 
taxed Revenue for the coming year 
at £15,750,000, as against £15,911,000 
for the past year, being a decrease of 
£161,000. These figures give me a net 
increase for last year of £941,000, and a 
total Revenue of £90,430,000. I will 
now give the Committee a resumé of the 
figures :—Customs, £19,700,000 ; Excise, 
£25,300,000; Stamps, 13,450,000 ; 
Land Tax £1,030,000; House Duty, 
£1,450,000 ; Property and Income Tax, 
£13,750,000; total produce of taxes, 
£74,680,000 ; Post Office, £10,120,000; 
Telegraph Service, £2,480,000; Crown 
Lands, £430,000 ; Interest on Purchase- 
money of Suez Canal Shares, Sardinian 
Loan, &., £220,000; Miscellaneous, 
£2,500,000 ; total produce of non-Tax 
Revenue, £15,750,000; total Revenue, 
£90,430,000. Tke Expenditure, as the 
Committee will remember, including the 
Supplementary Estimate of £125,000, 
is estimated at £88,444,000. I there- 
fore find myself with a surplus—I will 
not say to dispose of—of £1,986,000— 
let us call it in round figures £2,000,000. 
I have now to ask myself, Am I to have 
this surplus? Is it to be at my disposal 
for my own financial purposes ? AmTin the 
position of being able to give any remis- 
sion of taxation? I approach the con- 
sideration of this question with consider- 
able apprehension from the experience 
I have had of the past. There sits my 
right hon Friend the President of 
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the Local Government Board with a 
guilty look which reminds me _ that 
one year he deprived me of all power 
of remitting taxation; another year the 
First Lord of the Admiralty did the same; 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
cost me an extra £1,000,000 within the 
last two years, although he may seek to 
palliate his guilt with the idea that I 
need not, on principles of financial pro- 
priety, have provided the means for the 
building of permanent railways out of 
the taxes of the year. Is there on this 
Bench yet another despoiler of the 
public purse? Well, Mr. Courtney, I 
am not without my anxieties, as a few 
minutes will show. Before I part with, 
or before the Committee dispose of, the 
surplus, let them look for one moment 
at the dimensions of the surplus. It 
amounts to £2,000,000. It is not a 
very large sum compared with the 
Revenue out of which it springs. It 
is scarcely more than 2 per cent. I 
do not know that any great things could 
be done with it. To do great things 
you want two elements—a surplus of 
money and a surplus of time; and 
although I have a moderate surplus of 
money, I do not know that I have any 
large, or any surplus of time. There 
are some great tasks to which I have 
been invited, including the reorganisa- 
tion or re-arrangement of the Death 
Duties, of the Income Tax, and of the 
Stamp Taxes. My right hon. Friends 
opposite, as well as my Colleagues, know 
the difficulties of such gigantic tasks, and 
the length of time they require. The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian has 
spoken of the re-construction of the 
Death Duties as requiring a Session ; 
the re-construction of the Income Tax 
would require a full Session also. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: A century. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has been half acentury in 
the service of. his country, and during 
that half-century he has not been able 
to submit, or has not desired to submit, 
a plan for the re-construction of the 
Income Tax. We have no surplus of 
time, and I have only a small surplus of 
money which I mention, as sometimes 
it is by greasing the wheels, by exemp- 
tions, and otherwise, that re-construc- 
tion can be achieved. I have yet 


another reason why it would be im- 
possible to attempt the re-construc- 
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tion of the Income Tax, even with more 
time than I have, and that is because I 
am profoundly convinced that the two 
tasks, for one of which a Session is 
required and for the other, according 
to my right hon. Friend, a century, are 
practically two tasks that must be 
undertaken together. The re-construc- 
tion of the Death Duties could not be 
undertaken without the re-construction 
of some features of the Income Tax. 
The re-construction of the Death Duties 
involves an increase in the taxes on real 
property ; and, if so, you would have at 
the same time to consider whether 
a change in the Income Tax ought 
not to be balanced by a corresponding 
change in the House and Land Duties. 
But, however that may be, we are 
agreed in this, that both these two 
efforts would constitute a gigantic task. 
There remains the third task, the re- 
arrangement of the Stamp Duties, which 
are full of anomalies, some of which ought 
to be redressed ; but if I might givea word 
of friendly advicetomy successor, of what- 
ever Party, it would be that he should 
not rush into any precocious passion for 
the redress of anomalies. There is no field 
more dangerous, in which there are 
more pitfalls and snares for the unwary, 
of which I have had experience myself. 
I found, for instance, that on the Stock 
Exchange stately British Stocks, all the - 
most respectable securities, were taxed 
on their transfer or at their birth, while 
a certain class of shady foreign securities 
escaped scot-free ; British respectability 
was taxed, but foreign gambling went 
scot-free. I thought that here was an 
anomaly to be redressed, and I put a tax 
upon fugitive securities, but I have never 
heard the last of it and of the “ cumbrous 
method” by which it was done. I only 
created a grievance in trying to redress a 
wrong. I maintain that the principle I 
followed was correct ; but if the experts 
of the Stock Exchange could find a less 
cumbrous form of taxing these securities, 
I should be only too glad to listen to them. 
As to stamps generally, one thing we 
have been able to accomplish—and I 
trust the announcement will not be un- 
satisfactory — the authorities of the 
Inland Revenue have prepared a Bill in 
which the existing law is consolidated ; 
and I venture to think that will bea 
great boon to business men and the 
public generally. Whether it willbe a 
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boon to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I will not inquire, because all the 
anomalies and exemptions are brought 
out in the Bill with such clearness 
that I am doubtful whether I shall 
have a moment’s peace from the de- 
nunciation of existing arrangements. 
While the House may undertake con- 
solidation by referring the Bill to a 
Grand Committee, we have not time at 
our command for a general re-arrange- 
ment of the Stamp Duties. In none of 
these fields do I see the possibility of 
action this year, even if I had time at 
mycommand. I say, even if I had time 
at my command. But the question arises 
whether I have money at my command. 
I have £2,000,000 at my disposal, in one 
sense ; but there sits on the Treasury 
Bench another despoiler of the Public 
Purse—my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council, who, I believe, 
has serious designs upon me. In the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Session this passage 
occurred— 

‘* Your attention will be invited to the ex- 
pediency of alleviating the burden which com- 
pulsory education has, in recent years, imposed 
upon the poorer portions of my people.” 

The Government do not intend to depart 
from the pledge which was given in that 
Speech—a pledge which we intend to 
carry out at the earliest date and in the 
amplest manner. The cost of that 
operation is large—the cost of following 
up compulsory education with a corre- 
sponding amount of free education, 
[A Voice: “ Assisted,” and cries of “ Free, 
free!” from the Opposition Benches, fol- 
lowed by cheers.| I do not object to 
stand by the word “free.” We intend 
to deal with the subject in no niggard 
spirit, as the Committee will see when I 
tell them that the cost of that operation 
will absorb the £2,000,000 at my dis- 
posal. The Committee will judge from 
that of the degree and completeness with 
which we are prepared to carry out the 
pledge given in the Speech from the 
Throne. I have said that it will cost us 
£2,000,000 ; that is the aggregate cost, 
including what will be given to Ireland 
and Scotland ; but, of course, we have now 
not to deal with an entire year. We do in- 
tend, if the House of Commons, as we ex- 
pectand hope, second us by a resolute de- 
termination to‘get through its Business, 
Mr. Goschen 
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that if possible no administrative delay 
of a single day shall occur, and if our 
views are carried out, the parents will be 
relieved under the Billfrom fees for the 
children whose education will be freed 
under’ our proposals from the Ist of Sep- 
tember next. It is not for me to disclose’ 
the particulars of the Bill which we 
shall introduce; but I may say that, 
asking Parliament as we shall to make 
the Bill operative on the 1st of September 
forward, we shall require in the course 
of this financial year something near 
half the amount of the £2,000,000. I 
must leave a margin, a balance, of course, 
and that will leave me a balance of 
£900,000. Am I to dispose of it, can I 
dispose of it, or must I not look forward 
to next year when the full £2,000,000, 
which our plans will cost, will come into 
operation? I cannot reconcile it with 
my duty to speculate, looking to the 
whole circumstances of the day, as to 
our having an additional £900,000 
ready next year if I part with this 
£900,000. I feel that hon. Members 
will sympathise with a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is parting with a surplus 
to other persons, while he is burning to 
meet all those piteous petitions which 
are made for the remission of taxation. 
But one thing I have made up my mind 
about, and that is that the £900,000 
ought not to be disposed of for a certain 
number of 'small reliefs. Itimust be 
kept together for the finances of next 
year in order that we may have the 
certainty of being able to carry out the 
whole of our {task ‘without any doubt 
and without any anxiety. If there 
were any strong claimants in this year 
I am bound to say ‘it would be 
the class that could not be relieved by 
this £900,000, even if it were in my 
power to do it. Looking to the redue- 
tions which took place last year, and 
looking to the alleviations of the burdens 
of the masses of the country, I do not 
deny that the Income Tax payers would 
have a strong claim, but this £900,000 
would be as nothing compared with 
the £2,300,000 which are wanted ; 
and therefore I say again that it 18 
impossible for me, looking to the 
future, to mortgage that £900,000. 1 
trust that I may have the support of 
public opinion, notwithstanding the cer-: 
tain disappointment of many who look 
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for some relief. But hon. Members will 
‘ask, what I am going to do with the 
£900,000? I propose to devote £500,000 
to the construction of barracks, relieving 
me of the necessity of borrowing to that 
amount, and the remaining £400,000 to 
a purpose which will occur only once 
for all, which will not pledge the future, 
while it will at the same time, as I 
consider, meet an urgent public neces- 
sity,. to which also we are pledged, 
namely, the withdrawal from circulation 
of light gold. That will leave me en- 
tirely free for next year. It would be 
improper for me to trespass further 
upon the time of the House with any 
explanations as to the measures which I 
think ought to be proposed as regards 
the strengthening of the circulation of 
the country in connection with the 
withdrawal of light gold. And now I 
have come tothe end of my long story. 
I hope that the Committee will feel 
some slight sympathy with a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who for the second 
time finds himself in the position of 
having his surplus snatched from his 
hands for other purposes. Again, the 


cup of pleasure, as regards the remission 


of taxation, is dashed from my lips, but 
I nevertheless feel an earnest sense of 
gratitude for the good fortune which, on 
the whole, I have enjoyed. The pros- 
perity of the country has gone on in- 
creaing in a widening and fertilising 
stream during the last three or four 
years, and the energies of the people, 
followed by increased earnings, have 
sent more and more revenue into 
the Public Purse. And so we have 
been able to meet the larger de- 
mands made upon us. We have found 
that the spirit of the people has been 
requifing from us that we should under- 
take many costly functions which the 
State did not undertake before. I hope 
that in no niggard spirit, but watching 
the credit of the State, we have been 
able to meet those demands. I will 
conclude with the earnest hope that the 
prosperity which has blessed this nation 
for the last four years, undisturbed by 
the crises of big or little wars, may 
continue to grow, and that the people, 
in the enjoyment of prolonged peace, 
security, and plenty, may continue to rise 
to an even higher planet of physical 
— and of social and mental con- 
nt. 


{Apri 23, 1891} 
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Tea. 

Motion made, and Question josed, 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted. 
to Her "Majesty, the Daties ae Centoes now 
chargeable on ‘Tea shall continue to be-levied 
and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
one, until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, on the impor- 
tation thereof into Great Britain or Ireland 
(that is to say) on— 

Tea . . thepound . . Four Pence.—” 
(The Chancellor OF the Midheier’ 

(6.55.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
do not know what course the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to take with regard 
to the method of proceeding. After his 
long and able statement, showing that 
no change of taxation is about to be 
made, it is not probably that any serious 
draft will have to be made on the time 
of the House for securing assent to the 
financial arrangements of the year. Of 
course no practical steps will be taken 
at the present stage, and I will ask what 
time the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to take for the practical consideration of 
the subject. 

(6.56.) Mr. GOSCHEN : If it. will 
meet the general view, the Government 
will put down the further consideration 
of the question for Monday. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly that is a very short period: 
I haye no doubt the Government make 
the proposal from its consideration of 
what is most convenient for public 
business, but, considering that there is 
no question of new taxation, and that 
the very important subject to which my 
right hon. Friend has adverted must 
necessarily stand over for discussion till 
positive proposals are made, I really 
think the Committee will be indisposed 
to go forward with the consideration of 
the subject on Monday. 

(6.57.) .Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I should like to know what 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to do 
with regard to the proportion of the 
surplus that will go to Scotland and 
Ireland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not prepared 
to state the exact form which the con- 
tribution to Scotland will take. Under 
the ordinary distribution of Revenue 
between England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
she will be entitled to a fair ‘share 
which will represent the increase in the 
expenditure dué to free education. 
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*(6.59.) Sm R. FOWLER (London) : 
There was one remark of my right hon. 
Friend’s to which I listened with great 
pleasure, and that was the remark about 
light gold. I think the commercial com- 
munity will hear with very great plea- 
sure that it is intended to withdraw the 
light gold from circulation. I wish to 
ask my right hon. Friend whether he 
will be in a position on Monday to make 
a statement as to what he is likely to-do 
on that question ? 


(7.0.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): Having regard to the very 
important statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and as the First Lord of 
the Treasury is aware, I have asked him 
two or three times during the Session 
when we may expect to have the scheme 
of the Government relating to free 
education laid before the House, I rise 
to ask whether he can now state when 
the schethe will be in the possession of 
the House? All parties in the country 
are most anxious to see what the scheme 
is. We have heard with pleasure from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the ‘question is not to be dealt with in 
any niggardly spirit ; there is really to 


Ways and 


be free education, by which we suppose 
that all the standards from top to bottom 


will be free. As every section of the 
community is most interested in this very 
important measure, I am quite sure we 
shall all be glad to hear when we may 


expect to have the measure placed in our 
hands. 


CotoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will give us an assurance that the grant 
made to Ireland is to be ‘devoted to the 
payment of the childrens’ school pence. 
There are many ways in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could dis- 
tribute the money. The system of edu- 
cation in Ireland is somewhat different 
to that in England and Scotland, and, 
therefore, I hope he will make it plain 
that the grant is intended to be applied 
in lieu of the school pence. 


(7.2.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 


think both sides of the House are ex- | 
tremely rejoiced to hear of the speedy ' 


advent of free schools; an ideal for 


which many of us have so long contended. | 


Of course, we trust that the enlargement 


of public grants will be accompanied by ; 


{COMMONS} 
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an equitable extension of public repre. 
sentation upon the management. But. 
while I feel the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer could scarcely have devoted his 
surplus to a better or nobler purpose, 
I cannot but regret he has not en- 
deavoured by means of economies also 
to make provision for a free breakfast 
table as well. Free schools are all very 
well, but a free breakfast is a very sub- 
stantial advantage likewise. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has spoken of 
the sudden increase in the consumption 
of tea. Last year but one he had to tell 
us that tea made no progress ; last year 
again he told us that the Revenue fromtea 
had actually fallen off. During the past 12 
months the amount of tea consumed has 
very considerably increased. What does 
this mean? It means that through the 
imposition of a 6d. duty on teaa very 
large number of very poor people were 
deprived of tea that they would other- 
wise have consumed. It is clear that if 
the whole tax were taken off a large 
number of people would be able to pro- 
cure a great addition to their daily com- 
fort in the use of tea. 

(7.5.) Sm R. PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells): I desire to refer to that portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in which he dealt with the action 
of the County Councils in respect to 
technical education. I hope I am right 
in my estimation of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks, namely, that the 
County Councils may now go forward 
with a free hand and deal effectually 
with the important matter of technical 
education. In other words, I trust 
we may with certainty reckon that 
the sum which has been placed at 
our disposal during the past year 
will be paid to us in future years 
for the purposes of technical educa- 
tion. The matter is a little urgent, 
because at this moment County Councils 
in every part of the country are engaged 
in consideration of the circumstances. 
They are endeavouring to frame schemes 
to give effect to a complete system of 
technical education, and it is of the 
greatest moment to them that they 
should be informed whether they may 
rely upon this revenue, and thus be 
enabled to enter into definite engage- 
ments. I cannot refrain from express- 
ing the belief that great satisfaction will 
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be felt at the conclusion at which the 
right hon. Gentleman has arrived ; that 
satisfaction will be considerably en- 
hanced if he can assure the County 

Councils that they may regard the 
Grant as of a definite and permanent 
character. 

*(7.7.) Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I desire to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he can now lay on the Table of the House 
a Return of the estimated military ex- 
penditure for the present year, showing 
also the various ways in which it is 
proposed to deal with the money ? 


(7.8.) Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
As an humble agricultural Member, I 
wish to express my gratification at the 
redemption by the Government of their 
promise with regard to assisted educa- 
tion. With bread at 6d. a quartern 
loaf, and wages at 13s. a week, as they 
are in Essex, the boon the Government 
are about to give can hardly be ade- 
quately described. I am certain my 
constituents and the inhabitants of East 
Anglia generally will never regret the 
support they have given Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I did not quite catch what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said about 
the withdrawal of the light gold in cir- 


culation. Does he intend to accompany 
that withdrawal by other measures con- 
nected with the statements which have 
been attributed to him ? 


(7.9.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I trust the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able 
to inform hon. Members that in his 
statement just now, he meant thut the 
duty of 3d. a barrel of beer and 6d. a 
gallon of spirits will be continued as a 
permanent tax, because with regard to 
technical education many of the County 
Councils are in great difficulty. They 
do not know whether to treat the 
amount they receive as capital or as 
interest. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave good reasons why it should be 
& permanent tax. I am afraid I can 
hardly share the sanguine anticipations 
of the hon. Gentleman in regard to 
assisted education, and I am afraid that 
when the measure is introduced it will 
hardly satisfy the desires which we 


{Aprit 23, 1891} 
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entertain in regard to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said he intends to deal 
with the question in no niggard spirit, 
and certainly some of us who are in 
favour of free education desire to see it 
dealt with, from top to bottom, in a 
thorough manner, and not merely in 
the way of further remission of fees. 1 
think the Bill will receive cordial sup- 
port from all quarters of the House, if 
it is found to be thorough and 
workable, and if it provides, as we hope, 
for further control over those bodies 
which are, at present non-representa- 
tive, and which we are to provide with 
these further large sums. I congratn- 
late the right hon. Gentleman, not only 
on the fact that he is able to introduce 
this system of free schools, but on the 
generally satisfactory results shown in 
the Budget. I think his proposal to prae- 
tically keep over the £1,000,000 until 
next yearfor free schools is a very sen- 
sible and satisfactory one, and 1 think 
we may very well be satisfied with the 
present financial condition of the 
country. 


(7.13.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) : 
I join in the congratulations of Members 
on both sides of the House on the reso- 


lution of the Government not to with- 
draw the Special Excise Tax, but to let 
it remain available for the promotion of 
technical education. I concur in what 
has been said with regard tothe growing 
and increasing interest which the pro- 
vision of this money has excited on the 
subject of technical education. In 
Scotland, the application of the grant 
has been somewhat impeded by the 
deficiencies of the existing law in regard 
to technical education. I commend to 
the Government the desirability, now 
that we are assured that this source of 
income will be permanent, of consider- 
ing whether they could not amend the 
Act in this respect. I think that in 
Scotland the object we are most en- 
titled to consider in dealing with grants 
of this kind is the promotion of technical 
education. I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has lately heard that the 
grant to the Scotch Universities bas 
also proved inadequate, and that the 
desired reforms cannot be carried out 
without an additional contribution from 
the Treasury. I think the Government 
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would do well to make inquiry as 
regards the needs of secondary and 
universal education in Scotland, and 
to consider them as among the objects 
to which the Scotch portion of the fund 
should be devoted. 

*(7.16.) Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I am glad my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
able to hold out the prospect of a per- 
manent grant for the work of technical 
education. The different localities will 
require some time to consider the whole 
subject, and to ascertain theirown wants 
in regard to it. I do not wish to be 
drawn on this occasion into a Debate on 
free or assisted education. I rely upon 
the declaration made by the Prime 
Minister elséwhere that, under a system 
of, assisted education, the voluntary 
schools are to be kept intact ; but I hear 
with some apprehension and alarm from 
the other side, that there is to be a 
change in their management. I believe 
that change in that direction would 
be met with sharp resistance. Hon. 
Members opposite seem to think that 
because there is to be a larger grant 
from the Consolidated Fund the volun- 
tary schools should be subjected to an 
extension of public local control. I can 
see no connection between the two con- 
ditions. If you have a grant from the 
rates you must have ratepayer’s control ; 
and it is because I do not wish to see 
any control by the ratepayers that I 
have always declined to receive money 
from the rates. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is anticipating the discussion on 
this question. 


*Mr. F, S. POWELL: I am sorry I 
have gone beyond the Rules of the 
House, but some allusion was made to 
the subject, and all I desired to do was 
to make a protest, and so far to cover 
the ground. 


*(7.19.) Sm  U. KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): I only 
wish to ask a question as to the time 
when we may expect to have the Educa- 
tion Bill before the House... Hon. Mem- 
bers anticipate that the Bill will contain 

. provisions altering the system of manage- 
ment of voluntary schools. The measure 
. Ought to be before the House in ample 
time to. be properly considered by the 
Mr. Bryce 


{COMMONS} 
|country. We are already far advanced 
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in the Session. If the Bill were intro- 
duced late in the month of May, there 
would not be time for its proper con- 
sideration, and I hope we shall have it 
presented to us in the smallest number 
of days, so that our constituents may 
have time to consider it before it ig | 
brought on for Second Reading. 

(7.21.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): Will the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer give some information as to his 
views about £1 and 10s. notes in rela- 
tion to the currency? A very im. 
portant and interesting speech on this 
question was delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman at Leeds, and I hope we shall 
have a little more light on the subject. 
With regard to technical education, I 
think it is necessary to have legislation 
to secure that the money shall be applied 
in the way intended by the State. In 
some cases the County Councils have not 
so applied the money, but have used it in 
reduction of rates. As to the proportion 
of the money to which Scotland is 
entitled, she has for some time past 
provided ‘out of her own funds for ele- 
mentary education, and I trust it will be 
found that the higher education and 
secondary education grants will be pro- 
vided -for out of money she will begome 
entitled to under the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposals, 

*(7.23.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I should like to say one word on 
what may be called the Education 
Budget. I believe you, Sir, ruled it 
out of order to allude to the effect of 
free education on the voluntary schools; 
therefore, I will not touch upon that 
point. I may say, however, that any 
system of free schools which in any 
way injures the voluntary schools 
will certainly meet with very strong 
opposition. I must say I do look.with 
some apprehension on this very large 
subject which has been sprung on us 


at this period of the Session. It 
almost reminds me of the large 
question sprung on us in the last 


Budget, and which led to so great 
difficulty ; and though the question of 
free education is one which, in theory, 
all sections of the House hold to be 
popularly attractive, yet, when you 
come to work out the matter in detail 
you will find that you are entering ona 
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matter that will involve great difficulty. 
We have had some indication of that 
already. I can say, having devoted 
20 years of my life to dealing with 
education and having been connected 
with the Education Department during 
the whole of that period, I have. yet to 
learn that the Educational Authorities, 
from the late Professor Fawcett down- 
wards, are agreed as to the advisability of 
free education. I am not going into 
the matter fully, but I would state 
emphatically,. that unless precautions are 
taken in the Bill to protect voluntary 
schools, determined opposition will be 
offered on this side of the House. 

(7.27) Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, 
&c.): I observe that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer maintains a strict reserve 
as to the application of the money that 
will belong to Scotland corresponding to 
the sum to be granted for free educa- 
tion in England. I am _ pleased to 
observe that. I hope that means that 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplates 
inviting the opinion of the bulk of the 
Scotch Members as to the application of 
the money. The hon. Member behind 
me says he wishes to see the money 
devoted to secondary education. I do 
not want to say a word against that, but 
it js possible that different parts of 
Scotland may desire to see the money 
disposed of in different ways. Therefore, 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
consult the Scotch Members. 

(7.29.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Kdin- 
burgh, W.): I do not altogether agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down. I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
to-night, that he is now going to take the 
course he followed three years ago when 
a third of the Probate Duty was given 
in aid of local taxation, and when the 
application of the amount which was to 
go to Scotland was not decided in the 
Budget but put off to the end of the 
Session, in order that representations 
might be received from the Scotch 
Members and Local Authorities on the 
subject. I think it will be in the recol- 
lection of the House, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will allow 
that the distribution of the money in the 
first instance was not. very; satisfactory, 
and that it had to be re-distributed subse- 
quently in a more effective manner. 


{Aprit 23, 1891} 
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What I would press on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is that the apportion- 
ment should not be put off to a remote 
date, and that the responsibility for the 
distribution should rest with the Govern- 
ment. For my own part, I think the 
first object which it should be sought to 
attain, is the completion of the scheme 
of free elementary education in Scotland. 
I will not elaborate the point, but it is 


Means. 


‘acknowledged by all Scotch Members 


here that the money has not been quite 
sufficient for the total freeing of ele- 
mentary education in the Scotch schools. 

(7.30.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to be congratulated on 
having faced, at any rate, if not over- 
come, the prejudices of the entire Party 
on. the other side of the House, as well 
as of those whom they represent in the 
country, against the principle of free 
education, and on having ventured to 
make provision for carrying out such a 
scheme. Liberals have been favourable 
to the principle for a long time past, and 
it is some consolation to know that part 
of the proceeds of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s overflowing Budget is going to 
provide free education. The Govern- 
ment should go further, and make the 
boon worthy of the acceptance of the 
people of this country. They are pro- 
posing to appropriate the taxpayers’ 
money, and they should see that the 
control of the taxpayers is associated 
with that great boon, It is, I hold, an 
elementary principle that along with 
this grant there should be associated 
popular educational control. 

(7.32.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I rise to express a hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he rises to answer the questions which 
have been put to him, will give us some 
information as to when the Bill he has 
referred to with respect to education will 
come on, because it is clear that the 
interest of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget is concentrated on that point. It 
is natural that it should be, so. It is a 
point of great national importance, and 
we shall look forward to the grant of 
free education in the country with great 
satisfaction. But the Bill may be ofa 
very one-sided character, consequently 
the House and the. country will be on 
the tip-toe of expectation to know what 
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its provisions are—to know whether 
there is to be a great and real solution of 
this important question, or whether only 
a small portion of it is to be dealt with. 
Therefore, I trust the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be able to undertake to 
let us have his proposals before us in 
the course of a very few days. 

*(7.33.) Str A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : 
I only rise to congratulate the right hoa. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Government on the pro- 
posal they have made in reference to 
free education, and to repudiate the 
suggestion of-the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford that there are prejudices to any great 
extent to be removed on this side of the 
House. The country will welcome the 
announcement which has been made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
evening. We have long felt free educa- 
tion to be a corollorary of compulsory 
education, and we feel satisfied that 
when the details are made known the 
Government will know how to appre- 
ciate the past services of, and deal justly 
with, the voluntary schools, which have 
done so much for the education of the 
country, and the loss of which might 
produce a reaction dangerous to all 
education. 

(7.34.) Sirk G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): If the proposal for free 
education in England is received in the 
spirit of the remarks of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and not in that 
of the hon. Member who spoke a little 
time ago from that side of the House, I 
think the Government will succeed in 
solving the difficult problem they have 
taken in hand, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. It may be more difficult in 
England, but, at any rate, I hope he will 
be successful so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. I would support the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take care to settle in due time how the 
money is to be spent in Scotland. The 
right hon. Gentleman has done Scotland 
justice in arranging to give her a share 
of this money, but I am afraid that 
unless he is very careful it will become 
a bone of contention. I have already 
heard different opinions expressed from 
different parts of Scotland, as to how the 
money should be appropriated; and I, 
Mr. J. Stuart 
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therefore, hope the question will be 
settled in time, and will not be held over 
to be dealt with hurriedly at the end of 
the Session. I should object to the 
money being spent on secondary educa- 
tion, if that education means the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin to the higher 
classes, but if it is to be devoted to 
teaching useful information I should be 
satisfied. If the Government take upon 
themselves the responsibility of prc. 
ducing a plan I hope they will be able 
to settle the matter satisfactorily. 
(7.36.) Mr. C 8S. PARKER (Perth): 
I think the Scotch Members are quite 
capable of discussing the application of 
funds of this description in a different 
spirit to that of dogs quarrelling over a 
bone. But I rise to put a question to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
wish to know how far the granting 
of this money to- Scotland is to 
be contingent on the passing of the 
Bill conferring free education on Eng- 
land? Is Scotland to wait until the 
English Bill has been discussed and dis- 
posed of? I do not quite see how it can 
be otherwise ; still I think we should 
have early information so that we may 
have an opportunity of discussing what 
proportion of the money should go to 
education and what to other things. 
*(7.37.) Str J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): I have heard with regret 
some of the remarks made on both sides 
of the House with reference to free 
education. No doubt the question is 
full of difficulty, but I hope that when 
we come to consider it we shall do so 
with a desire for conciliation rather than 
to conjure up points of difference. I 
join in the congratulations addressed to 
my right hon. Friend for having intro- 
duced a simple Budget, and am glad that 
he has taken a prudent course in his 
Estimates. The announcement with 
reference to the rehabilitation of the 
gold coinage will, I am sure, be received 
with general satisfaction among those 
engaged in business; but I wish to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in addition to restoring the gold coinage, 
he proposes, as I hope will be the case, 
also to take steps to prevent it from 
falling again into the present unsatis- 
factory condition ? . 
(7.39.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I have to 
express my thanks for the kind way in 
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which hon. Members have spoken of my 
proposals. In briefly answering the 
questions which have been put, I will 
say that I quite foresaw—and I have 
had no reason to change my mind—that 
the fact that a certain sum of money is 
to be devoted to Scotland will deprive 
me of any peace of mind for the next 
few weeks. In reply to the natural 
curiosity of Scotch Members, I would 
point out that I have not said that the 
Government have determined the matter, 
but that we are not prepared to disclose 
the matter ; at the same time, we shall 
be anxious to ascertain and know the 
views of the Scotch people on the sub- 
ject, and not only of the Scotch Mem- 
‘bers. I believe, [ am sorry to say, that 
there is no degree of unanimity. If 
there had been, our case would soon 
come to an end. In this connection I 
would suggest that it is not precisely 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
will have to deal with the matter, but 
rather the Scotch Office, through whom 
such inquiries ought to filter. With 
regard to a question as to what will be 
the fate of Scotland if the money does 
not finally go to England, all I can say 
is that hon. Members opposite should do 
their best to pass the English Free 
Education Bill in order that Scot- 
land may have her share afterwards. 
As to when we expect to be able to 
introduce the Bill, that depends to a 
certain extent upon the House itself. 
The Government will see what progress 
is made with the Land Bill. I feel con- 
fident that we shall have no reason to 
complain of right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Opposition Bench with regard 
to delay in connection with that Bill; 
and I am sure that all sides of the House 
will feel that, while every clause ought 
to be adequately discussed in the case of 
an important measure which all the 
country wishes to see passed, we should 
further the business of the House as 
much as possible. There will be no 
délay on the part of the Government in 
introducing the Bill. I may say that it 
is not only the object, but the intense 
desire of the Government not to injure 
any schools ; and I think that any alarm 
that may be felt on this side of the 
House as to the result of the measure is 
entirely premature, and I hope will be 
entirely allayed when hon. Members see 
VOL. CCCLII. [ratrp  senizs. } 
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the measure. With regard to what has 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London, I 
most fervently hope that the House of 
Commons will rise superior to any rivalry 
or jealousy with regard to the question 
of free education. I have been asked a 
question with reference to the proba- 
bility of the continuance of the grant 
of money. set aside by the County 
Councils for technical education. Hon. 
Members wish to know whether they 
may count upon the continuance of the 
grant. I think they can count upon the 
continuance of the receipt of that grant 
in the same way as they can count on 
the continuance of the Probate Grant. 
Of course, no grants of the kind can be 
declared to be permarent, because some 
Government may think that altogether 
different arrangements ought to be made 
with respect to local taxation. It would, 
therefore, be unwise for the present or 
any other Government to pledge itself to 
the continuance of any particular form 
of taxation. At the same time, I think 
the County Councils may continue to 
apply this money with the same degree 
of confidence with which they apply 
other sums placed at their disposal. In 
answer to another question which I have 
been asked, I have to say that it certainly 
would be my wish, if time can be found, 
to place the gold circulation of the 
country upon a satisfactory footing. I 
have measures in preparation which will 
put both our coinage and currency upon 
a firmer basis. I will take an early 
opportunity, if one occurs, to make 
further declarations as to my views.on 
the currency question. I think now I 
have answered all the questions that 
have been asked. 


CotoxeL NOLAN: What as to the 
educaticnal question as affecting Ire 
land ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber mean that Ireland should stand on 
the same footing with England and 
Scotland with regard to free education ¢ 
The consequence, I fear, is only too 
manifest in the large number of 
illiterate voters. I am not prepared to 
disclose any particular proposals ; but I 
trust when they are disclosed they will 
be satisfactory. 

2Z 
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(7.50.) Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I 
should be very sorry, after the benefit 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


has conferred on the -community, to 
express anything like dissatisfaction, but 
1 submit to him that to tie up the 
Education Bill with the Irish Land Bill 
is disappointing. To-morrow there will 
not be a schoolmaster or manager 
throughout the country but will be 
anxious toknow what are the Government 
proposals. It is important that there 
should be ample time for their discus- 
sion; and I have no doubt that if the 
Bill is not in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pocket now, it is in some red box in his 
office. I know it was ready three weeks 
ago. There will be the greatest anxiety 
to know on what principle education is 
to be given to the people of this country, 
and I press upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he should give us ample oppor- 
tunity to consider the proposals before 
.they are discussed. 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
-Shire, Spalding): I rise for the purpose 
of joining with my right hon. Friend 
in urging upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the desirability of printing 
the Bill and having it read a first time. 
We have no desire to hurry the Second 
Reading stage, but the formal stage 
might be taken, and thus give the House 
and the country an opportunity of 
knowing what the proposals are. 


*(7.57.) Toe FIRST LORD or toETREA- 
. SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): I think my right hon. Friend 
vhas misapprehended my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
‘There is no desire whatever to tie up 
the Education Bill with the Land Bill. 
But it is necessary to make progress 
with one set of measures before entering 
upon another. I, however, give the 
House assurance that ample time will 
be given for the Second Reading of the 
Bill, before the Second Reading. We 
have no desire to take the country by 
surprise with a measure of this great 
importance. We shall introduce it at 
the earliest possible moment consistently 
with the progress of other business, and 
we shall give full information long before 
the Second Reading. 


Ways and 
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Coroxet NOLAN: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has said very little about 
Ireland. All I wish to ask is whether 
he will put school fees in Ireland on the 
same footing as they are to be put in 
England ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly, Sir. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK: The right hon. 
Gentleman received some weeks ago a 
deputation from English University 
Colleges asking for an increased grant. 
Can the right hon. Gentleman inform us 
what conclusion the Government have 
arrived at? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I am scarcely ina 
position to state ; but I will communicate 
with my right hon Friend. 


(8.0.) Mr. PICTON: I would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is only a question of printing the Bill, 
and to tie it up with the Land Bill isa 
sort of threat that we shall not have any 
information unless we do what the 
Government tell us. Ido not think it 
is fair to the House or the country. 
Surely it is only reasonable that the 
Education Bill should be read a first 
time and printed. 


(8.1.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
Sir, if the Government are going to give 
free education in England, in the 
amplest manner, a sum _ exceeding 
£1,900,000 would be required for 
England alone, while a proportionate 
sum would be required for Scotland— 
which would bring the sum far above 
£2,000,000, which is the amount at his 
disposal. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must not be misled by the some- 
what artificial demonstration which has 
been setup in Scotland—I know not by 
whom—with reference to the feeling 
of the Scotch people on this subject. 
The first claim upon the money given 
to Scotland will be to complete the 
system of free education. The sum of 
£40,000 a year is still required for that 
purpose. I warn the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we shall not listen to any pro- 
posal which does not in the first place give 
free education up to the Fifth and even 
Sixth Standards in the elementary 
schools. The people of Scotland, too, are 
unanimously agreed that something 
must be done for secondary and technical 
education, and perhaps the most urgent 
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demand is for continuation schools 
in the evening. It is also absolutely 
necessary, if the deficiency in connec- 
tion with the Scotch Universities is to 
be met, to say nothing of their develop- 
ment and growth, that some provision 
should be made for them. I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman when he 
comes to deal with that part of the 
surplus which is to be distributed in 
Scotland, will remember that the Scotch 
people have these subjects very much 
at heart. He must not be deluded by 
these deputations from Parochial Bodies, 
and some Town Councils, which in no 
sense represent the real feeling of the 
electors of Scotland. 


(8.3.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
state that he will do for Ireland, in 
respect of abolishing school fees, what 
he is going to do for England? Will he 
undertake definitely to abolish school 
fees in Ireland ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
that I could pledge myself distinctly, 
but there is no purpose to which I 
would more gladly assign a portion of 
the surplus than for the remission of 
school fees in Ireland. I am scarcely in 
a position to say whall will be done; but 
the subject will, at all events, have the 


most benevolent consideration of the 
Government. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider it during the 
present Session ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: If it is the general 
wish of the great bulk of the Irish 
Members, I shall endeavour to con- 
sider the subject this Session. 


Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I listened with great 
Satisfaction to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said with regard to County 
Councils and grants to . education, 
but as he quite truly observed, 
some future Government may alter the 
destination of the money; and in some 
further scheme for infgrmediate and 
technical education those County Coun- 
cils which do nothing, may have a claim 
made upon them by the Government to 
organise some scheme. 


Ways and 
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(8.5.) Mr. ROWNTREE (Scar- 
borough): I wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if the Government 
cannot see their way to prevent any dis- 
trict being denied the benefits of tech- 
nical and secondary education. It 
happens, I am sorry to say in many 
parts of the country, that towns with 
very considerable populations are 
anxious to promote further education, 
but have no means supplied tothem for 
doing so under the present system. 
There is much dissatisfaction and 
disappointment in very many parts 
of the country on this acccount. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board introduced an Amendment into last 
year’s Bill empowering County Councils 
to devote their portion of the Imperial 
Grant to these purposes, but I regret 
that many of those bodies have not 
availed themselves of the power, and do 
not intend to do so; hence it is that 
many of our towns have received nothing 
at all under these grants, and feel them- 
selves exceedingly prejudiced by the 
withholding of the money. Now, the 
town which I represent has contributed 
from £600 to £800 to the fund which 
the County Council has received, but so 
far, it has not received a penny back, 
and apparently it will get nothing for 
educational purposes. I respectfully 
ask the Government to consider 
whether some Amendment may not 
be made in the application of this 
money of the coming year by which the 
grievances to which | have referred can 
be remedied. 


(8.8.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
We shall have to press for some specific 
information as to the: intentions of the 
Government with regard to Ireland, so 
far as this New Educational Grant is con- 
cerned, before a decision is come to on 
Clause 3 of the Land Purchase Bill. 
Clause 3 provides that the moneys 
granted by the Imperial Parliament for 
the purpose of primary education in 
Ireland shall be technically seized and 
impounded for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing the fulfilment of contracts made 
under the Bill—contracts in which the 
mass of the people of Ireland have 
no concern whatever. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will see the reasonableness of 

222 
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what Iam urging. We want to make 
our position clear. We want to know 
before we assent to the hypothecation of 
the Primary Education Grant what 
chance we have of the improvement of 
our position in the new aspect of affairs. 
I may 1emind the hon. Gentleman of 
what I said last year. We, in our 
judgment, in Ireland, contribute double 
our share to the Imperial purse. The 
Secretary to the Treasury laughs at that. 


Does he think he knows more about it | 


than Mr. Giffen, the expert? Mr. 
Giffen tells us that while our contribution 
to the Imperial purse is one-twelfth of 
your Revenue, our capacity to pay should 
be judged by the amount of amassed 
capital in Ireland, and in that case we 
ought only to contribute one-twenty- 
fifth. In this position we contribute 
one-sixth of our earnings— we, the 
poorest country in the world—whereas 
you only contribute one - twelfth 
Surely that gives us a powerful claim 
for relief. We fared very badly indeed 
in connection with the surplus of last 
year. That surplus amounted to 
£3,500,000, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in a more prosperous position 
than he now is. That surplus arose 
mainly for the Spirit Duty, of which we 
contribute one-sixth. Well, we ought at 
least to have received £450,000 out of 
last year’s surplus. We got, as a fact, a 
benefit of perhaps £100,000 by the 
reduction of the Tea Duty, and we had 
£4,000 or £5,000 from the reduction of 
the duty on currants; the -truth is, we 
got one thirty-fifth instead of a twelfth, 
which it is admitted we were entitled to, 
although we claim we ought to have had 
one-sixth—of course the right hon, 
Gentleman will ride off on the question 
of light railways and relief works. But 
we assert that that question ought not 
to be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with the finance of any particular 
year. It belongs rather to an historical 
examination of the connection of Ireland 
with England, and such an examination 
would show that we are entitled toa 
good deal more than we have yet re- 
ceived. I now ask what is to be our 
fate this year? The Revenue of the 
year arises in great measure from the 
consumption of an article in respect of 
which we contribute a large share of the 
Imperial Revenue, and I do trust the 
Mr. Sexton 


{COMMONS} 





Chancellor of the Exchequer will do us 
justice in this matter. 


(8.14.) Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, I as- 
sure the hon. Member this matter 
shall receive my most careful con- 
sideration. I thought I had conveyed 
that in my speech. I do not think 
he has made a very fair statement as to 
what has been done for Ireland, for my 
surpluses of last year and this year 
have been very largely diminished by 
the money granted—and _ cheerfull 
granted—to Ireland for relief works, If 
Ireland contributes, as the hon. Member 
thinks, more than her share to the 
Imperial Revenue, she also receives 
back largely in excess of what she is 
entitled to. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: In one year 
perhaps. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I think that if the 
figures are investigated, the hon. Mem- 
ber will see that this does not apply to 
one special year merely. I have always 
endeavoured to treat Ireland with per- 
fect fairness. May I point out that 
England was responsible for more of the 
excess revenue on spirits than either 
Scotland or Ireland ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Not very much 
more. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Engiand 9 per cent. 
and Ireland 7} per cent. I can only 
assure hon. Gentlemen that Ireland shall 
receive her fair share out of the surplus, 
and from that position I do not intend 
to budge one iota. 

(8.17.) Motion made, and Question, 
“ "hat the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. Jach- 
son, )—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL.—(No. 269.) 
COMMITTEE. THIRD READING. 

Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, withoutAmendment. 

(8.21.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
trust the House will permit the Bill 
now to be read a third time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Does the Attorney General mean this 
Bill to provide for a permanent or merely 
for a temporary arrangement ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I do not con- 
template it will be a permanent arrange- 
mént. The object of the Bill is merely 
to remove a doubt, more than once 
expressed, as to the power of the Judges 
to sit in the City. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I think we ought to have fuller 
explanations. 


(8.23.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): There was an Amendment on 
the Paper which proposed to limit the 
duration of the Bill. The learned 
Attorney General says he does not con- 
template a permanent arrangement; did 
he give an undertaking it should be 
temporary before the Amendment was 
withdrawn ? 

Sir. R. WEBSTER: No undertaking 
was asked for. The hon. Member 
merely intimated that he did not intend 
to press it. 

(8.24.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): If 
the Bill is only to be temporary, it will 
be necessary for the Government to pro- 
vide additional accommodation at the 
Law Courts. There are serious objec- 
tions on the score of health to the 
present arrangement. I believe a ready 
consent was given to the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill on the understanding 
that it should only be a temporary 
measure. 

(8.25.) Sm R. WEBSTER: May I 
point out that this Bill gives no fresh 
powers at all. It simply removes a doubt 
as to existing powers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Amendment proposed, 


., In Clause 8, page 7, line 10, after ‘ sessions,” 


tert “In Scotland such person may appeal 
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in manner provided by ‘The Summary Prose- 
cutions Appeals (Scotland) Act, 1875.’ ’—(Sir J. 
Fergusson.) 


(8.26.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne) : Is this a fresh Amend- 
ment put down by the Government? 
If so, we ought to have some explana- 
tion. 


*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): The 
Amendments have . been on the Paper a 
fortnight. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): What is the 
meaning of Clause 3 of this Bill? If—— 


The CHAIRMAN : Order, order! We 
are not now discussing Clause 3. 


Amendment agreed to, 
Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 9, 
pages-7 and 8, leave out Sub-sections (2) 
and (4).—(Sir J. Fergusson.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE : The right hon. 
Gentleman may say that the Amend- 
ments have been on the Paper some 
days, but that does not do away with 
the necessity for further explanations. 


*(8.30.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am 
always willing to give any explanations 
required. This Amendment has been 
introduced, because the present powers 
possessed by the Post Office are con- 
sidered to be adequate to fulfil the 
Convention. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: There is one 
matter to which I should like to draw 
attention. Within the last few days, 
there has been a robbery of mails from 
one of the boats running between Dover 
and Calais, and I should like to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman will take 
steps to ensure that greater precautions 
are taken, so as to avoid the possibility 
of some robberies in the future. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
That has nothing to do with the subject. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: It seems fo me 

very important that such steps should 

be taken, ; 
Amendment agreed. to, 


posed, in Clause 10, 


‘Amendment pro C 
page 8, line 43, at end, insert “The ex- 
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pression ‘subsidy’ includes a payment 
for the performance of a contract.”—(Sir 
J. Fergusson.) 


(8.34.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): What is the meaning of this 
Amendment ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: The point is 
this : Some of the contracts provide for a 
fixed payment for the service done, and 
others provide for payment according 
to the weight of the mails carried. That 
is the case with the Atlantic steamers. 
Hence the necessity for this change. 

(8.35.) Mr. M. J. KENNY: Why 
not have a uniform system ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : That might be 
@ proper thing to consider when the 
House has before it the question of the 
mail contracts. 

(8.36.) Mr. CONYBEARE: Would 
it be in order for me on this Amendment 


to raise the question as to the mail 
robberies ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered to-morrow at Two of the 
clock. 


Summary Jurisdiction 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 248.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(9.9.) Clause 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

- Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): I 
would like to receive an explanation from 
the Lord Advocate as to the object of the 
Bill. The Bill is very obscure, and I 
think it is right an explanation should be 
given. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P- 
B. Roserrsoy, Bute): I shall be happy 
to offer an explanation, but I am afraid 
it will be as obscure to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as he thinks the Bill 
is. There are in Scotland, estates in fee 
and in life rent, and in some instances 
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the death of one person might involve 
the estate which was in fee becoming 
burdened with a life rent. Iam certain 
the hon. and learned Gentleman follows 
me up tothis point. There are cases in 
which it is desirable to provide in an Act 
for the presumption of life in cases which 
are not provided for under the Acts of 
1881. There are some other cases which, 
if I went into an explanation, would 
involve a similarly lucid statement, and, 
therefore, probably [I may be dispensed 
from the necessity of inflicting it upon 
the Committee. I have only to add that 
the Bill is entirely approved by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Clackmannan, and the only Amend- 
ments standing in my name are the 
effect of an arrangement come to by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
town of Elgin (Mr. Asher). 


Amendments made. 


Clause 3 and remaining clauses agreed 
to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow at Two of the clock. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (YOUTHFUL 
OFFENDERS) BILL.—(No. 194’) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


(9.16.) THe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I think it 
will not be necessary for me to detain 
the House for any long time in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill. As 
the House is aware for many years past 
the principal, or a great, object in the 
mind of every person who desires the 
reform of the Criminal Law has been to 
find some means whereby it may be pos- 
sible to avoid the necessity of sending 
juvenile offenders to prison and the 
contamination that follows from min- 
gling with the habitués of our prisons. 
A taint attaches to young creatures in 
the beginning of their lives which is 
often never removed. I do not like to 
trouble the House now with many 
figures, but some of the figures are 
interesting. In 1871, during 12 months, 
there were committed to prison 1,467 
boys and girls under 12 years of age, 
and of boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 16 there were 7,510. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
§.W.): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
give us the figures distinguishing the 
sexes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I can do so if the 
hon. Gentleman thinks it is material. 
In 1871 there were committed to prison 
1,341 boys and 126 girls under 12 years 
of age, and 6,480 boys and 1,030 girls 
between the ages of 12and 16. This 
gives a total of 8,977 persons under 
16 years of age committed to prison 
during the year. 


An hon. Memper: And to reforma- 
tories ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am speaking 
only of those sent to prison. At that 
time the only cases where the alterna- 
tive of whipping could be resorted to, 
were cases of simple larceny, placing 
obstructions on railway lines, and 
throwing stones at railway carriages. 
This large amount of juvenile imprison- 
ment naturally attracted attention, and 
in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
was passed, which largely extends the 
number of cases in which whipping can 
be resorted toifor male juvenile offenders, 
instead of imprisonment. A larger list 
of offences under the Act had attached 


‘ to them the alternative punishment of 


whipping ; and not to mention all these 
were included those I have mentioned— 
larceny from the person, larceny by 
clerks or embezzlement, receiving stolen 
goods, aiding and abetting larceny, and 
offences under the Post Office. 
This Act largely diminished the number 
of juvenile prisoners. The numbers in 
the year ending March 31, 1879, were 
for children under 12 years 667 boys and 
53 girls, and for children between 12 
and 16 years 5,270 boys and 820 girls; 
altogether a total of 6,810 prisoners 
under 16, Besides this Act the Home 
Office, while the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby was at the head 
of it, introduced a course of administra- 
tion which tended in the same direction. 
In the year 1880 the Home Secretary 
addressed a circular to all the Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions and the Recorders of 
Boroughs, directing them to suggest 
some means by which the imprisonment 
of young children could be prevented. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby had always entertained a very 
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strong feeling on this subject. The 
replies from these Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction have been put before the 
House in the form of a Return, and so 
far as I have examined this Return, with 
almost unanimity, with only one or two 
exceptions, the replies to this circular 
suggest as alternatives, partly the whip- 
ping of boys and partly the exercise of 
some remedy against the parent of the 
juvenile offender. In consequence of 
these opinions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man initiated a course of administrative 
action which has proved highly useful. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby required the governors of 
prisons to report to the Home Office 
every case of young children under 14 
years in prison ; and then inquiries were 
addressed to the Magistrates as to how 
they came to have committed such 
young offenders to prison ; in many cases 
remonstrances were addressed to the- 
Magistrates and sometimes, though 
rarely, tle sentences were in part re-- 
mitted. So without interfering with 
judicial discretion and action the ad- 
ministrative action of the Home Office~ 
has been steadily to decrease the number 
of juvenile offenders in prison. On the 
other hand Magistrates, when inquiry 
has been made, have said, “This wasa 
very bad case, this was a very naughty 
boy, and we should have been delighted 
if we could have inflicted the punish- 
ment of whipping instead of imprison- 
ment, but the law does not allow that 
and it was too serious a case to allow to 
gounpunished.” I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby~ 
intended to remedy the law in the 
direction of the present Bill, but I do- 
not think he carried his intentions se- 
far as to introduce a Bill. One reason 
for delay was because the system of 
reformatory and industrial schools, which: 
offers an alternative to prolonged im- 
prisonment, was then under the con- 
sideration of a Commission. The Report 
of that Commission has since been issued, 
and, in consequence, :I introduced three » 
years ago a Bill to amend the reforma- 
tory system, and two clauses which are 
now embodied ina separate Bill. I gave 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction the 
alternative of sending a child to a re- 
formatory or to an industrial school, 
or they can have recourse to the punish- 
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ments provided under the present Bill. 
The House of Lords suggested, at the 
instance of Lord Herschell, that these 
two clauses should be put into a Bill by 
themselves ; and I, having adopted this 
suggestion, the clauses are now before 
Parliament for the third time. Twice 
they have passed the House of Lords, 
where they have met with the approval 
of most experienced able lawyers, Lord 
Herschell approving them with slight 
modification. I ought to say before I go 
further that a great change for the better 
has been the consequence of the legisla- 
tion of 1879 and of the administrative 
action of the Home Office, which has 
been going on for the last 10 years. In 
the year 1890 there were only 237 boys 
and 16 girls under 12 years of age com- 
mitted to prison, and there were only 
3,620 boys and 493 girls between the 
ages of 12 and 16 who were committed 
to prison. But this vast improvement is 
not improvement enough. It is still 
very distressing to think that over 4,000 
juveniles are yet annually sent to prison. 
But there is no alternative punishment 
for boys, except corporal punishment, 
and therefore the Bill proposes that in 
all trivial offences which can _ be 
summarily punished the Court may ad- 
judge the offender, if a male, to be 
whipped. That whipping, by a subse- 
quent sub-section, is limited to whipping 
with a birch rod, by a warder or con- 
stable, in the presence of the governor 
of the prison or of some other high 
official, and in the presence of the parent, 
if desired. The number of strokes is 
also limited. These are details which 
may be modified in Committee. Then 
as to the alternative of a fine. It is idle 
to attempt to punish a boy by the inflic- 
tion of a fine ; he probably has no money, 
and then comes in the alternative of 
imprisonment—the very thing we desire 
-to avoid. The only alternative, which is 
also embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mission, is to punish the parent, who is 
in many cases the person really at fault. 
The Bill provides that the parent may 
-be ordered either to pay compensation to 
the person injured, or to pay a fine, or 
to give security for the good behaviour 
of the offender. I take the case of 
-throwing stones at railway trains. Very 
often it is not a criminal act; it is an 
-aet of -boyish. mischief for: which a 
Mr. Matthews 
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whipping is the best cure. 
boy throws stones at a steamboat he 
must be either fined or imprisoned. Is 
there any sense in that? It seems to 
be ridiculous to order a whipping in the 
one case and not in the other. Take 
another case. The offenders for which, 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
whipping may be inflicted are not all 
such as I should have selected—cases of 
larceny, embezzlement, and thieving— 
but I take the cases of stealing fruit and 
cruelty to animals—often mere boyish 
boisterousness. What punishment ought 
to be inflicted in such cases? Whipping 
is, I think, more effectual and more 
humane. I have had remonstrances from 
Magistrates at Hastings, where fruit-steal- 
ing is of frequent occurrence, and where 
boys do an enormous amount of mis- 
chief. Fruit growers complain bitterly 
of the amount of mischief in the 
aggregate inflicted by these boyish 
depredations. The Magistrates feel com- 
pelled to administer some punishment, 
and they have no alternative but to send 
the boys to prison. I deeply regret that 
these boys should be sent to gaol and 
stamped for life as gaol birds because 
they got over a wall to pluck fruit. 
Take offences under the Vagrants Act— 
playing pitch-and-toss, for instance, on 
the highways, in which so many idle and 
naughty boys waste their time. It 
seems to me most distressing that a boy 
should be sent to prison for such an 
offence as that. Whipping appears to 
me the best form of punishment for such 
an offence. Ido not know that I need 
occupy more time—— 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any ex- 
planation of the words, “ with or without 
conviction ” ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: This is a discre- 
tion to be vested in the Magistrates, 
and similar to that they exercise under 
the Industrial Schools Act. If you 
attempt to draw a hard and fast line in 
regard to these punishments, you may 
do great injustice. Nobody can ,adjust 
the degree of criminality in such offences, 
but the Court who tries the case. You 
must trust the discretion of the Court; if 
you cannot do so then substitute another 
Court.. What we intend is, that a boy 
having, say, plucked an apple from 
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another person’s tree should not therefore 
be placed under the stigma of having 
committed larceny, that he shall not 
throughout his life have the record 
against him that he was convicted and 
punished for larceny. I heartily com- 
mend the Bill to the House. I think it 
will be a valuable improvement in our 
Summary Jurisdiction for juvenile 
offenders, and be the means of preventing 
many boys, not to speak of girls, passing 
into that wretched class—habitual crimi- 
nals) When a child passes into that 
class the gates of hope close behind him, 
and the social reformer drops his hands 
in despair at the spectacle that confronts 
him. 


« 
Motion made, and Question proposed. 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Matthews.) 


(9.35.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not quite proved his case. He 
says it is most undesirable that the taint 
of imprisonment should be imposed upon 
a lad which will last to old age for some 
trivial offence such as stealing apples or 
playing at pitch-and-toss in the streets, 
and I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman. But I am not at all certain 
whether the fact of the lad having been 
condemned by a Magistrate to be flogged 
—and he can be so punished up to the 
age of 16—will, becoming known in the 
neighbourhood, cling to that boy more 
than the fact of his having been im- 
prisoned for four or five days, [Cries of 
“No,no!”] It is a matter of opinion, 
I think it would. It is proposed 
that the punishment of flogging 
shall be inflicted for playing pitch- 
and-toss in the streets. But we 
have heard a great deal lately about 
gambling in high places, and why is a 
child to be flogged for playing pitch-and- 
toss, an undesirable amusement no 
doubt but not a criminal offence, when 
grown-up persons are allowed in their 
homes or clubs to gamble for large sums 
of money ? What will be the feelings of a 
boy so punished when he goes to a race- 
course and sees a betting ring established 
for betting to be carried on publicly and 
police to guard the ring to see that the 
betting is carried on fairly? The boy 
sees this, and yet if he plays pitch-and- 
toss close by or on his way home he is 





then taken into custody and flogged by 
order of the Magistrates. Ido not know 
how it may have been with the right 
hon. Gentleman, but I certainly as a 
boy have played pitch-and-toss hundreds 
of times. Stealing apples, too, no 
doubt, is very wrong, but you can stop 
these youthful misdeeds by bringing 
the force of public opinion to check 
them. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
that in Germany trees line the roads 
laden with apples and plums, yet no 
fruit is stolen because public opinion is 
strongly against it. There is'a fine for 
the offence, but there is no necessity for 
the punishment of flogging to check the 
offence. Ifa boy is perpetually stealing 
fruit or making himself a nuisance, 
playing pitch-and-toss in the streets, 
probably that is the fault of the parents, 
and I should like to see a small fine in- 
flicted on the parent, and then the 
parent would exercise some sort of 
domestic discipline over his boy and 
correct his bad habits 


Mr. MATTHEWS: The Bill provides 
that. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, but it 
gives an alternative to the Magistrate, 
and we know what Magistrates are—that 
they almost always apply the harshest 
construction of the law. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman strike out.this flogging 
provision from his Bill and I will vote 
for the Bill with the greatest pleasure, 
but I cannot support this giving Magis- 


trates the alternative of inflicting 
punishment by flogging. 
(9.40.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I 


regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
should grudge the time spent on this 
Bill, and apparently resent the inter- 
ference of hon. Members interested in 
the subject. It is an important measure, 
and remarkable in that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has himself stated, it intro- 
duces considerable novelty into our 
criminal jurisprudence, giving Magis- 
trates larger discretion. The Bill 
naturally divides itself into two parts. 
First, it attempts to enforce parental re- 
sponsibility. That isa good principle, and 
if the Bill were confined to that, I should 
not vote against the Second Reading. 
Even with regard to the enforcement of 
parental responsibility in the way pro- 
posed ‘by the Bill I think very consider- 
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able hardship might be inflicted on 
perfectly innocent persons. It is pro- 
vided in the Bill in regard toany offence 
committed by a boy under 16, the parent 
may be included in the summons, 
apparently without any primd facie 
reason to believe that he has been 
guilty of fault or neglect, so that unless 
great precautions are taken and the sec- 
tion is more carefully guarded, a very 
great hardship may be inflicted upon 
poor persons, who will be taken from 
their work and compelled to attend the 
Court, certainly for a day, and possibly 
in London, where the pressure upon the 
Courts is great, for more than one day. 
However, if the Bill were limited to the 
enforcement of parental responsibility, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman might 
fairly ask the House to pass it without 
much discussion. But, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has correctly inferred, my 
opposition is based on those provisions 
in the Bill which increase the number 
of offences for which the punishment of 
flogging may be inflicted. What is it 
really that the Bill proposes to do? At 
present the punishment of flogging may 
be inflicted on young persons up to the 
age of 14, and this Bill proposes to raise 
the age from 14 to 16. That in itself is 
a very considerable and important 
change. In the second place, oys 
under the age of 14 may, as they may 
under the existing law, be punished 
with whipping — but with whipping 
only—in cases specially considered 
and provided for. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself stated in the course 
of his remarks that the evil of 
imprisonment of young persons, such as 
it is, has been very considerably 
remedied in recent years, for he has 
stated that a large number of additional 
cases have within the last decade been 
made punishable without imprisonment. 
Now, my point is this. That whether 
the House approves or disapproves of 
whipping as a means of punishment, at 
all events, it ought carefully to consider 
each particular case before it assigns that 
particular punishment to an- offence. 
Again, when the right hon. Gentleman 
said there was no alternative to whipping, 
he rather cut away the ground from his 
own feet in this position, by stating that 
the action of the Home Office during the 
last few years had very considerably 
Mr. Pickersgill 
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diminished the number of cases in which 
children have been committed to prison. 
Again, how does his argument apply to 
girls? The right hon. Gentleman will 
not have the audacity to suggest the 
whipping of girls of 16; and in regard to 
girls, though I admit the number of 
offenders is not so large as in the case of 
boys, so far no alternative has been pro- 
vided. Then, again, how is Scotland to 
get along.without,this alternative ? Now, 
if I may refer to it for a moment, the 
position of Scotland under this Bill is 
very peculiar, and I confess I do not 
understand the draftsmanship of the 
Bill in regard to Scotland. It is provided 
in the lst section that a male offender 
shall be whipped, and Scotland appears 
to be included within the enactment of 
this section. But then we come to 
Sub-section 4, where at the end it is 
provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply to Scotland, so I submit Scotland 
is really excluded from this Bill. Now, 
am I surprised that Scotland should be 
excluded, for I venture to think that 
only by excluding Scotland could the 
right hon. Gentleman get his Bill 
through, for as everybody knows the 
Scottish people have a strong feeling 
against the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. I object to corporal punishment 
so far as this, that I do not regard it as 
an effectual preventative of crime, and I 
submit that the result of experience does 
not show that corporal punishment does 
prevent or diminish crime. It has 
sometimes been said that garrotting in 
London some years ago was stopped by 
the passing of the Act inflicting corporal 
punishment upon persons convicted 
of garrotting. But again and again 
has it been shown in this House 
most clearly, and I have shown by 
chapter and verse, that garrotting 
had materially diminished before the 
Flogging Act came into operation at 
all. Garrotting in London was sup- 
pressed by the greater activity of the 
police, and not by the Flogging Act. I 
object. to flogging, not so much in the in- 
terest of the person flogged as because I 
believe it has the most brutalising effect 
on everybody concerned in the infliction 
of the punishment. It is curious that 
at this time the Home Secretary should 
propose to extend the punishment of 


flogging to young men of 16. We know 
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that in former years the punishment was 
resorted to in our public schools for 
young men of that age, or even older. I 
need scarcely remind hon. Gentlemen 
that flogging in our public schools has 
been reduced to narrow limits of late 
years, and that it is, therefore, a retro- 
grade step for the Home Secretary to 
get up and say that that punishment 
should be inflicted for such an offence as 
playing pitch-and-toss. I cannot but 
think, having regard to recent diselo- 
sures, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
singularly maladroit in the reference he 
made to this venial form of gambling. I 
do not wish to go so far as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton in his strictures on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals, but 
I think it would be a mistake to give this 
enormous power to Magistrates, who in a 
certain description of cases are actuated 
by class feeling, whatever may be said 
to the contrary. I do not desire to de- 
tain the House any further, but, for the 
reasons I have given, I propose to take a 
Division on the Second Reading. 


*(9.53.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
I desire to support the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 


I must say I think the Home Secretary 
has made a mistake in not being a little 
more explicit in the title of his Bill. 
When a Bill proposes to enable the 
Magistrates to inflict the punishment of 
flogging there should be something on 
the face of the measure to say so. It 
should not be left to the chance of a 
Member going out into the Lobby to 
obtain a copy of the Bill, for him 
to become aware of.the great change 
proposed. I believe that this punish- 
ment of flogging is a brutalising one, 
and that in most cases where it is 
believed to have a beneficial effect the 
improvement could be traced to causes 
other than this punishment. When the 
right hon. Gentleman says that it is 
less brutalising to flog a boy than to im- 
prison him he makes a statement which 
almost takes away one’s breath. I can- 
not imagine anything fixing a greater 
stigma upon a young child than his 
having been publicly flogged in prison, 
and I do not think anyone would 
be found to advocate flogging in this 
House if the punishment could in any 
way be inflicted on the children of the 





upper classes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that it would be right to 
punish in this way idle boys found play- 
ing pitch-and-toss in the streets. Per- 
haps pitch-and-toss is more innocent 
than the gambling that is carried on by 
the upper classes of society. These 
poor boys often have no place but the 
streets in which to amuse themselves, 
and even if they do fall into practices 
that are regrettable we have no right to 
say that they shall be flogged. When I 
look at the possibility of a Bill like this 
being applied to Ireland, where the 
Magistrates are so entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the mass of the people, I 
do not like to think of the consequences. 
In that country during the past few 
years we have seen children brought 
up and punished heavily for hissing or 
cheering, or indulging in-what the police 
termed a humbugging sort of a smile. 
The Home Secretary has spoken of the 
bad influence of gaols upon children ; but 
I cannot accept that as an argument in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. It 
is not an argument for rendering our 
punishments more barbarous ; but an 
argument against our present prison 
system, and one which goes to show that: 
we should devote more of our time to 
that subject, for I can conceive nothing 
more discreditable to a country like 
this than that the means you take to 
make people better really have the effect 
of making them worse. For these and 
many other reasons, I hope the House 
will reject the Bill. 


*(10.0.) Sim R. FOWLER (London) : 
For my part, I shall certainly support 
the Second Reading of the Bill. As a 


Magistrate, I have frequently had boys 
brought before me for offences which I 
may characterise as of a heartless 
description. Boys have been brought 
up for robbing parents. One has, 
perhaps, robbed a mother, a poor creature 
to whom a shilling means a great deal. 
He has, perhaps, stolen from her all she 
had. What is to be done with him ? The 
hon. Member opposite says flogging is 
more demoralising than sending the boy 
to prison, but I do not agree with him ; 
and in cases such as I have mentioned I 
have often remanded a boy for eight 
days (which is the longest period for 
which a prisoner can be remanded) in 
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order that a punishment should be 
inflicted without actually committing to 
prison, which would blacken the lad’s 
character for life. I believe it would be 
a relief to all who have to administer the 
law if in cases of this kind a lad could 
be sentenced to be whipped instead of 
being sent to prison. As to the de- 
moralising character of the punishment, 
I have heard it said of Dr. Keate, of 
Eton, that he has been known to boast of 
having flogged half the aristocracy..of 
England. Well, if that is so, I do not 
think boys of the lower classes would 
feel it as degrading to be whipped as the 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke seems to 
think. If you think the Magistrates of 
the couutry should not be entrusted with 
these powers, and are a body deserving 
condemnation, that is a much larger 
question, and one which ought to be 
dealt with on a different occasion. 


*(10.4.) Sm WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): The title of this Bill 
is hardly a sufficiently clear definition 


of what the measure aims at doing. If 
the Government had called it “The 
Flogging of Young Persons Bill,” I think 
it would have excited much more atten- 
tion than it has done, both in this House 
and outside. I feel very strongly on 
this question. One of the first duties I 
had to perform for the constituency I 
now represent, was that of bringing before 
the House a case in which the child of 
one of my constituents was brutally 
flogged. He received eight strokes 
with the birch, and a few days after- 
wards, when I saw him, his back was 
scored and torn with the severity of 
the punishment. That case created a 
great impression on my mind; and 
though this Bill may be made to raise 
the age of children who may be flogged, 
I think that punishment too severe, and 
that it will have a brutalising effect on 
those whoadministerit. The hon. Baronet 
opposite has referred to the wide applica- 
tion of the rod in certain public schools ; 
but from what we know of the aris- 
tocracy, to whom he referred as 
educated at those schools, I do not 
think that their conduct is such as 
to very highly commend the character 
of their bringing up. If flogging 
were a method of improving the morals 
of -that’ class generally, we ought 
Sir R. Fowler 
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to have a better result than we gee 
around us. But I do not think there can 
be any comparison drawn between the 
floggings of the schoolmaster and those 
to be administered to children for trivial 
offences, when they are taken before the 
Magistrates. I do not say that in no 
case should the punishment of floggi 
ever be administered; but I think it 
should be very exceptional. Under this 
Bill, however, it will be commonly 
resorted to by the Magistrates, os a 
deterrent against offences in the case of 
boys, instead of trying other methods of 
bringing boys to a healthy state of mind. 
I would point out that flogging is dis. 
couraged in the elementary schools of the 
country, and has been banished from the 
Services, and, therefore, I think we ought 
to guard the Statute Book from a further 
introduction of the punishment. I be- 
lieve that many a child who, under other 
circumstances, could be persuaded to 
lead a better course of life, and to avoid 
offences against the law, under this 
brutal punishment will become callous. 
I believe that a more tender treatment . 
of juvenile offenders would be pro- 
ductive of better results. It is difficult 
to measure the effect of 10 or 12 strokes 
on the tender skin of a young person. 
It varies very often with the individual 
child, and you have to take a number of 
considerations into your judgment be- 
fore deciding upon the administration of 
such punishment. The schoolmaster 
differs from the Magistrate in this re- 
spect. He knows the _ individual 
characteristics of the child to be punished, 
whereas the Magistrate may never have 
seen the culprit before, and may be 
totaliy unacquainted with his nervous 
system or physical characteristics. The 
parallel drawn, therefore, between the 
schoolmaster and the Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction is not a fairone. Even 
if it were, I think we ought to endea 
vour to bring about a more humane 
system of punishment than flogging. 
(10.10.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): If all the Magistrates of 
the country. were like the hon. Baronet 
opposite few of us would hesitate to in- 
crease their discretionary power in the 
manner proposed in the Bill, but unfor- 
tunately a large number of the Magis- 
trates of this country are very different 
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to the hon. Baronet. It is not very 
many years ago since a Magistrate in 
Cornwall sent a little boy to prison, 
because he was found playing at marbles 
during Church hours on Sunday. This 
Magistrate might be watched in other 

of the country; and when you 


’ consider the wide-reaching scope of the 


words in this Bill, I think the Home 
Secretary himself will admit that what 
he is proposing now is a very serious 
matter. The Home Secretary is respon- 
sible for the administration of the prisons, 
and yet, speaking in his capacity as 
Minister, with all the solemnity of tone 
of which he is master, on an occasion on 
which he had to deal with this very 
matter, he told the House of Commons 
that when once a child was sent to 
prison he must abandon all hope. That 
very phrase is eloquent of the brutal, 
I might almost say infamous, prison 
system that obtains in this country. 
There is room for amendment, but I 
would venture to suggest it is not in the 
direction suggested in the Bill. The 
measure itself appears to me very badly 
drafted. It says that where a juvenile 
offender is proved before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction to have committed 
an offence for which it is liable to con- 
viction, the Court may without prejudice 
to its other powers do any one or more of 
several other things. If we interpret 
that under the Act of 1889, we find 
that the Bill does not apply to Scotland, 
and we find, further, that it gives a 
single Justice power to convict or not as 
he chooses, and if he convicts to exercise 
his full power of punishing under the 
existing law, and over and above that to 
adjudge the offender to be whipped in 
any case, and besides that to inflict a 
fine on the parent in any case, and to 
order the parent to pay damages to the 
extent of £5 or any sum below, and, 
more than that, to order the parent to 
give security for the good behaviour of 
the child. I say that is a most extra- 
ordinary proposal. To trust a Magis- 
trate, such as that in Cornwall whom 
I have mentioned, who thought it a 
reasonable thing to send a small boy to 
prison because he played marbles on the 
Sunday during the hours of Divine 
service—to entrust such a man as that 
with the power, over and above those he 
already possesses, of ordering an offender 





to be whipped, of fining the parents and 
requiring them to become sureties for 
the good behaviour of the offender, is a 
thing which will require a great amount 
of justification at the hands of the Home 
Secretary. This Bill, though it refers 
to Scotland, could not really be enforced 
there, because it is confined to England 
and Wales. I base my objection to the 
Bill on the ground that, though there 
may be cases in which whipping is 
desirable, still there should not be power 
conferred upon Justices to inflict corporal 
punishment wherever they are able to 
sentence under the existing law. Ido 
rot join in the denunciation of whipping. 
In cases of violent assaults the criminal 
is probably best dealt with by whipping ; 
there are certain offenders who do nct 
understand anything but corporal punish- 
ment. Still the power to be conferred 
upon Justices by this Bill is one which 
ought to be conferred only on persons 
who can be trusted to exercise it with 
very great discretion. This Bill presents 
many objectionable points, and I shall 
oppose it in almost every line. 

(10.20.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I join in opposing the 
Bill as it stands, while admitting that 
there are some provisions in it which are. 
not to be altogether condemned. The 
broad power proposed to be given to 
Magistrates for the infliction of corporal 
punishment ought not to be sanctioned 
by the House without grave conside- 
ration. In Cornwall, for example, some 
Magistrates have frequently shown an 
utter disregard of humane feeling in 
dealing with young offenders, and often 
for very trivial offences very heavy 
punishments have been inflicted. It is 
not desirable, therefore, to place in their 
hands a greater power of punishment 
than they already possess. Indeed, I 
should prefer to see their powers cur- 
tailed rather than extended. It appears 
to me that, under the present system, a 
grave necessity exists for a re-classifi- 
cation of offences so far as they 
are committed by juvenile offenders. 
Would it not be possible to include 
provisions which would tend, if not toa 
general reform of the law applicable to 
juvenile offenders, at least to a mitiga- 
tion of the injuries which are liable to 
be inflicted by the Magistrates under the 
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Bill? The Home Secretary admitted 
that there are a number of offences 
which are not really criminal—such, for 
instance, as stealing an apple, throwing 
stones at.steamboats and trairis. Surely 
offences of a purely mischievous and 
thoughtless character ought to be dealt 
with in a different manner from offences 
which betray something like a criminal 
intent. Under this Bill it would be 
within the discretion of the most stupid, 
blundering Magistrate to sentence a boy 
to be whipped for, a purely idle, mis- 
chevious freak, without having had an 
intention to do any wrong. I contend 
that the House ought to carefully limit 
the discretion given to the Magistrates 
dealing with such offences. A line 
should be drawn between the mis- 
chievous freak and the graver offences 
showing criminal intent; and in this 
connection I would propose that, in all 
circumstances, before a boy is ordered 
to be sentenced or whipped, he should 
first receive a caution, and where offences 
resulting in loss or injury can be rectified 
by a money payment, the parent should 
be fined or ordered to pay compensation. 
In cases of a more criminal character, 
however, I would not object to:the in- 
fliction ofa whipping. The more corporal 
Munishment is resorted to, the more will 
it deaden the moral sense of those 
punished, and strengthen in them the 
lower feelings of humanity. There are, 
however, some cases in which it appears 
to be almost the only punishment that 
can be conveniently suggested; and in 
such cases there ought to bea greater 
check on the exercise of magisterial dis- 
cretion than any that is provided by this 
Bill. The Royal Commission in 1886 
limited punishment by whipping to boys 
under 14, but the Bill raises the age to 
16, and some explanation of that change 
ought to be given. I should like also to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to a passage in the Keport of 
the Royal Commission as to the 
desirability of checking the undue and 
unlimited discretion conferred upon 
Magistrates. It is on page 12, the 
passage to which I refer— 
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‘« We ought to be allowed to divide the con- 
victed cases into two classes—one for serious, 
and one for trivial offences. Many of the 
latter might fairly be transferred to the 
heading, ‘ doing well.’” 


Mr. Conybeare 
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That, of course, refers to the conduct of 
the offenders who have been placed in 
reformatories. I am quite certain that 
the same principle should be applied to 
cases of idle freak and grave criminal 
intent. That can only be done by 
securing that the Magistrates have 
not unrestrained authority to inflict 
whipping. 

*(10.35.) Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich): 
I do not know whether there is an in- 
tention to oppose the Second Reading of 
this Bill, certainly I shall give it my 
support as a County Magistrate, one of 
those apparently who have not the con- 
fidence of the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne. I can assure hon. Members 
that there is no desire on the part of 
County Magistrates to inflict punishment 
upon youthful offenders. I did what I 
could to assist legislation in the passing 
of the First Offenders Act, and have done 
my best to prevent youthful offenders 
being treated as criminals. There are 
questions that may arise in regard to 
whipping, which may well be left for 
consideration in Committee ; but there 
are other parts of the Bill I consider 
are of not less importance. Take the 
provision that permits the infliction of a 
fine upon a parent of a sum not exceed- 
ing 20s. That I take to be a most useful 
provision. Again and again I have 
wished, when it has fallen to my lot asa 
Magistrate to have youthful offenders 
before me, that I had authority to punish 
the parent instead of the child. The 
hon. Member for Camborne has, no 
doubt, studied the question, and he 
thinks that Magistrates do not take the 
care they ought to take in such cases; 
but if I may make a personal allusion, I 
may say that it has been my constant 
desire to prevent young offenders being 
sent to prison, and I have striven for 
such legislation as this. Only to-day I 
have been trying to get a girl into a 
home instead of having her sent to 
prison, whence she would emerge branded 
for life as a criminal. I sent my emissary 
to see the girl’s parents, and the good 
woman whom I employed was warned 
against personal violence from the 
mother, and the father did all he could 
to turn her out of the house. Well, 
the girl is safe in a home to-night and is 
not in gaol, and lam thankful my humble 
efforts have been instrumental in placing 
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her there. But I should like in such a 
case as this, that the law should allow 
the infliction of a fine upon the parents. 
For this reason, and without going into 
the whipping question which has been 
more dwelt upon, and being a County 
Magistrate anxious to do what I can to 
prevent juvenile offenders becoming 
criminals, I heartily congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on _ the intro- 
duction of this Bill and cordially support 
the Second Reading. 


*(10.38.) Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): This 
Bill deals with a small part.only of a 
great subject in which for many years 
I have taken a deep interest. In 1880 
and 1881 the attention of the public 
and the House of Commons was much 
called to the subject, and my right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of juvenile offenders and 
the most suitable method of dealing 
with offences committed at a tender 
age. I had the honour of serving on 
that Royal Commission on Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools which 
reported in 1883; and if I may be 
allowed to make a slight digression for 
a moment, I may say I am sure I ex- 
press a feeling shared by every Mem- 
ber of that Commission of disappoint- 
ment that our recommendations have 
been so long neglected. I may particu- 
larly call the attention of Members of 
the present Government to this, because 
they, even more than their predecessors, 
have shown a predilection in favour of 
referring inquiries to Royal Commis- 
sions. It is a deep disappointment to 
members of a Commission, after they 
have spent months and even years 
in the investigation of a very im- 
portant subject, and have come to 
the conclusion that legislation is ur- 
gently needed, to find that eight years 
go by after they have issued their 
Report, and there is no fruit to their 
labours. I hope some of the Royal 
Commissions appointed this year will 
not have similar reason to complain. 
The present Government, last year and 





| the year before, introduced in the House 


of Lords tolerably complete measures 
dealing with the subjects upon which 
the Royal Commission reported—there 
was a Reformatory Bill, an Industrial 
Schools Bill and a Juvenile Offenders 
Bill. They introduced in the first year 
two Bills, and in the second year three, 
dealing with these subjects, but as yet 
this Session the Government have only 
introduced this Bill dealing with an 
exceedingly small part of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission: 
and in avery incomplete manner. The 
Commission found that there were only 
three modes of dealing with juvenile 
offences — by fine, a method often 
most unsuitable, in cases where the 
vice or fault lies in the child and not 
in the parent, because the punish- 
ment simply falls upon the parent ; 
by imprisonment, and I think every 
Member of the House will agree that 
this is not a suitable punishment to 
be inflicted upon very young persons ; 
and, thirdly, there is the plan !of 
committing the child to a reformatory 
or industrial school for a lengthy term, 
generally of five years. Now, the Com: 
missioners came to the very clear cor- 
clusion that for a very large number of 
juvenile offences this committal to a 
reformatory or industrial school for so 
long a term was an unsuitable and 
unnecessary treatment, and that it was 
very much better to deal with them 
summarily or else by a shorter term 
of detention. The Commission recom- 
mended detention in truant schools or 
in day industrial schools, for it has been 
found that by such detention for a few 
weeks or months the child is cured of 
his fault and makes good attendance at 
the ordinary schools of the country. 
The experiment tried at Liverpool of 
sending offenders to day industrial 
schools has been remarkably successful, 
and has shown that after a few weeks’ 
detention in these schools the children 
go regularly to the Board Schools, and are 
among the best attendants there. This 
Bill is a mere fragment, it deals with an 
extremely small part of the Report of 
the Royal Commission. That Report 
covers some 74 pages, but the recom- 
mendations dealt with in this Bill are 
contained in about 12 lines at the 
bottom of one page. What is the 








intention of the Home Secretary with 
respect to the other parts of the 
recommendations of the Commission ? 
The whole matter hangs together. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself the other 
day objected to a proposal brought 
forward by the hon. Member | for 
Central Sheffield dealing with one small 
part of the recommendations of the 
Commission. It was, he said, piece- 
meal legislation; but is not the right 
hon. Gentleman himself bringing forward 
piece-meal legislation on this very same 
Report? For myself, I confess I feel 
some difficulty about the attitude I 
should take up towards this Bill. I 
have the example of the attitude of 
the right hon. Gentleman towards the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
when he objected to the picking out 
of a clause from a former Bill, and 
yet I know the urgency of the matter. 
Knowing the urgency of the question 
for the last 10 years, and seeing that 
the Commission reported on it eight 
years ago, I think I am justified in press- 
ing the Home Secretary to deal with the 
whole subject. The Home Secretary 
experienced some difficulty with regard 
to the question last year, but that was 
because he imported into the Bill matter 
not contained in the Report of the 
Royal Commission. No doubt this Bill 
is founded to some extent upon the -re- 
commendations of the Commission, which, 
feeling the extreme importance of intro- 
ducing alternative forms of punish- 
ment, reported in favour of giving power 
to order boys under 14 to be whipped, 
and. imposing fines upon parents, or 
taking sureties from the parent for the 
good behaviour of the child. That is 
an important recommendation—to fine 
the parent instead of sending the child 
to an industrial or reformatory school. 
That a child’s offence should be dealt 
with in suitable cases by making the 
parent give security for the good be- 
haviour of the child is supported by 
the evidence given by men in different 
parts of the country who have had 
experience in administering the law 
and in the management of industrial 
schools. With regard to whipping, the 
right hon. Gentleman does not carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission ; nor has he introduced anything 
to specify in what particular class of 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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cases that punishment should be applied, 
There ought to be discrimination in thoge 
cases, but I find none in the Bill, ] 
quite agree that whipping in many 
cases is the best form of punishment for 
a boy—better than imprisonment or 
sending him for five years to an industrial 
school. But the Royal Commission care- 
fully restricted this punishment, and re- 
commended that it should not be inflicted 
upon any boy under 14. The House is 
very unwilling I am sure to inflict the 
punishment upon any but mere boys. 
Though very much disappointed that 
the House is not invited to deal with the 
whole matter, I feel a difficulty in 
declining to support the Bill, and I hope 
that when it goes into Committee altera- 
tions will be introduced, and that the Bill 
will be greatly improved in the 
directions I have indicated. 


*(10.55.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror tae HOME DEPART. 
MENT (Mr. Struarr Worttey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman finds himself able to support 
the Bill, and that he has made a speech 
which is substantially a vigorous defence 
of the Bill. We have great reason to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman and his 
distinguished colleagues on the Royal 
Commission for their Report on this 
subject. Itis perfectly true that they 
limited themselves with regard to this 
proposal in one respect only, and I think 
I can show the House that this was an 
extremely small limitation. It might 
be supposed from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman and others that 
this is the first time it is proposed to 
inflict corporal punishment upon boys 
between 14 and 16; but there are 
several clauses in the Criminal Law 
Consolidation Acts of 1861 under 
which corporal punishment can be 
inflicted up to the age of 16 on the 
discretion of Justices of Quarter Ses- 
sions. When Parliament sanctioned 
that, Parliament had good reason for 
thinking, as we have good reason fer 
thinking now, that even up to the age 
of 16 it is not desirable to send a lad to 
prison. 
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*Sr U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH : 
They are all specified offences. 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Yes, 
no doubt; and there is, I admit, some 
ground for introducing Amendments in 
that direction; that is a matter well 
worth consideration. The House must 
not suppose that this Bill will give the 
power to any single Justiee—a lay Justice 
sitting by himself. A Stipendiary Magis- 
trate will have the power, but it will 
only be given to those Courts which are 
described in the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act as fully-constituted Courts. The 


right hon. Gentleman says that this is 
but a very small part of the entire 
scheme, but the magnitude of the parts 
is not to be measured by a superficial 
area of pages in the Blue Book, and 
among the many valuable recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission those em- 
bodied in the Bill are the most valuable. 
There were also special recommendations 
relating to industrial schools, and a 
measure giving effect to those recom- 
mendations the Government succeeded in 
passing through the other House in three 
successive years, though, unfortunately, 
we have never had the opinion of 
this House upon it. I think my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary has 
done well in detaching these particular 
provisions from others which have 
proved a stumbling-block to the progress 
of any Bill on the subject. This Bill 
has been described as containing new 
propositions ; but I would remind the 
House that these propositions did not 
originate with the Commission of 1883, 
but were recommended to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby in 
reply to a circular sent round to all the 
Quarter Sessions throughoat the country. 
This Bill now comes down to the House 
after having three times passed the 
criticism of the Lord Chancellor and 
ex-Lord Chancellor in another place, and 
after having gone through the ordeal of 
a Standing Committee of the other 
House, of which no less a man than Lord 
Herschell was Chairman. That, I think, 
is at least a presumptive claim to our re- 
spect. It gives effect to recommendations 
which have too long been unfulfilled. It 
is high time. that we should carry still 
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further the beneficial policy of diminish- 
ing as far as possible, even up to the age 
of 16, the number of juvenile’ com- 
mittals. 


(11.1.) Mr. ROWNTREE : I think 
there is a general agreement that 
the law as it stands is in urgent 


need of amendment, and that Magis- 
trates are often placed in a painful 
position when juvenile offenders are 
brought before them. Still, it does seem 
to me very undesirable to pass such 
Sweeping provisions as those contained 
in this Bill. There is, however, great 
jealously at the present time with regard 
to corporal punishment in public elemen- 
tary schools, and this jealousy may 
possibly be increased. As the Bill stands 
two Magistrates in Petty Sessions may 
sentence a youth to be flogged, and 
apparently may also fine the parent, and 
order him to give security for the good 
behaviour of the offender, all without 
the conviction of the offender in the first 
instance, or without even a record of the 
fact. This seems to me to be a grave 
innovation in the law, and I hope that 
the Home Secretary will explain this 
point. I can quite understand that it is 
desired to prevent a slur attaching to 
the offender, but the slur ought to be 
in, the offence and the fact, rather than 
in the record. 


(11.8.) Me. SYDNEY GEDGE 
(Stockport): Certainly, the disgrace 
should attach to the offence, not to 


the record of the offence, but we: do 
know that a recorded sentence will be 
brought up against the offender in 
after life, and that legal consequences 
attend it. So far from this principle 
being an innovation in the law, it is 
contained in the Industrial Schools Act, 
and has been found most beneficial. It 
is thought advisable not to put a stigma 
of perpetual disgrace upon the offender. 
I think the hon. Member for Donegal: 
looked at the Bill with rather less than 
his usual acumen. He will find that 
the proviso at the end of the 4th sub- 
section is necessary because of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Interpretation 
Act of 1889, which else would. include 
Scotland within the Bill. We are not 
creating any new offence or. consti- 
tuting any new Courts; but taking the 
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Criminal Law and Courts as we find 
them, are giving in the interests of the 
children to properly constituted Courts 
a new discretion to punish the child, 
or take the recognisances of the parent. 
It is a singular reason for objecting 
to this Bill that there are only three 
alternatives, when the Bill gives four 
more most important alternatives, be- 
sides those already existing. What 
the measure does is to enable a Magis- 
trate to order the birching of a young 
person who has committed one of 
those mischievous offences which if 
committed by one of our own sons would 
be punished by us, if we are sensible 
men, by taking Solomon’s advice and, 
while not sparing the child, spoiling the 
rod. How often does a Magistrate 
under the existing law get a parent to 
promise to give his boy a good licking, 
and let the boy go, on such a promise 
being given, knowing that a short, sharp 
punishment like a good thrashing would 
havethe needful effect. [ask any Member 
of the House, who is a father, whether 
he would not prefer that his boy, even 
if he is 16 years old, should for certain 
offences receive a good thrashing than 
be sent to prison and have for life the 
stigma upon him of having been in gaol. 
In the interest of the boys themselves, 
and of parents who do not want their 
children to be contaminated by inter- 
course with criminals, I hope we shall 
pass the Second Reading by a very large 
majority, and amend any small defects 
there may be in the Bill when we get 
into Committee. 


*(11.15.) Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Mon- 
trose, &c.): I wish to ask the Home 
Secretary the meaning of the concluding 
words of Sub-section 4 with regard to 
Scotland. Under this Bill the age in 
regard to juvenile offences is extended 
to 16, and I find that under the 23rd & 
24th Vict. the age in Scotland goes up 
to 14. As regards the age between 14 
and 16 this Act is new as far as Scotland 
is concerned. The consequence is that, 
as regards children between 14 and 
16, they may be whipped without any 
of the restrictions contained in Sub 
section 4. I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will be ready to remedy 
any defect in the Bill. I think the 
condition of the law of Scotland has not 
Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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been considered, and I feel sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will see that the 
necessary conditions will be introduced 
so that no unnecessary hardship may be 
inflicted. 


(11.18.) Mr. ATHERLEY - JONES 
(Durham, N.W.): I cannot help think- 
ing that, although the right hon. Gentle. 
man in introducing this Bill has been 
actuated by humane motives, the measure 

sses the most objectionable cha- 
racteristics which any Bill of the kind 
could present. In the first place, I think 
great exception may be taken to the 
proposal practically to give power at the 
instance of an inferior police officer, and 
at the discretion of one Justice of the 
Peace, to summon a parent to appear 
before the tribunal for some venial 
offence committed by a child. I think 
that the power to summon parents, 
which, if properly exercised, may be a 
most proper power, should be most care- 
fully and judiciously guarded, and that 
the class of offences to which it is to apply 
should be clearly defined. My second 
objection is to the barbarity of the 
punishment proposed to be inflicted by 
this Bill. It is perfectly true that 
punishment by whipping has been 
sanctioned by the Legislature in many 
other Acts of Parliament, but there is at 
present no Statute which permits so 
large a number of strokes as 12 to be 
given to a child under the age of 12 
years. Under the Summary Juris- 
diction Act a child charged with an 
indictable offence can receive only six 
strokes. For offences of a much less 
heinous character, such as bird’s-nesting 
and trespassing in the fields, it will be 
competent to an individual Magistrate 
under this Bill to order the punishment 
of not less than 12 stripes, and having 
regard to the kind of person who 
administers the punishment and to the 
character of the offence, I think that is 
little short of barbarity. To allow the 
infliction of 18 stripes of a birch rod 
upon young persons above 12 years and 
up to the age of 16 is practically re-intro- 
ducing the lash at the option of one 
irresponsible Magistrate. I further 
object to the very general way in 
which this power is granted to Magis- 
trates, and I contend that the Bill shows 
signs of great haste and want of care 
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in its preparation. It is open under 
this Bill to inflict the punishment of the 
birch rod upon juvenile offenders under 
any clause of the Summary Jurisdiction 

Acts, including almost every offence of 
the most venial character. I would suggest 
that the Home Secretary should give an 
assurance that the class of offences in 
respect of which the punishment of 
whipping may be inflicted shall be’strictly 
defined and limited to offences involving 
dishonesty, and possibly also crimes of 
violence, and that some adequate protec- 
tion shall be afforded to parents against 
their being vexatiously brought before 
the Court. 

*(11.25.) Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) : 
I was rather surprised to hear an hon, 
Member opposite speaking as if corporal 
punishment were entirely alien to the 
spirit of the age. Hon. Members will 
not forget that it is only because the 
opportunity does not present itself this 
Session that I have not the honour of 
again introducing my Corporal Punish- 
ment Bill, which is very much wider in 
its powers, and the Second Reading of 
which was carried in this ‘House by a 
majority of 68 votes one Wednesday 
afternoon in a previous Session. I 
know there was an endeavour to whip 
up an opposition to that Bill, but 
I am glad to be aware that that 
endeavour utterly failed. I welcome 
this Bill, especially for the general 
jurisdiction it gives to apply the birch 
rod to youthful offenders. I believe that 
many of these juvenile offenders, who 
commit offences for which they are 
brought before'a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, commit them not in conse- 
quence of any evil in them so much as 
because of the mischief which incites 
them to the commission of offences. 
During the time my Corporal Punish- 
ment Bill was before the House, there 
was a general wish among Stipendiary 
Magistrates, Metropolitan Magistrates, 
and Magistrates in Borough Police Courts 
that the provisions of the Bill should be 
extended to Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion, and for this reason: that up toa 
certain age nobody knows what to do 
with a youthful offender. It may be 
desirable to send him to a reformatory 
school, but unfortunately, before that 
can be done, under the present law it is 
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necessary to first send him to prison, from 
which he will probably emerge worse 
than when he went in. We ought not to 
make him a criminal, and yet, if we 
avoid sending him to prison and inflict a 
fine, the punishment falls not upon him, 
but upon the poor innocent parents, who 
may have done their utmost to keep the 
boy from mischief. It appears to me 
that the only punishment which can be 
inflicted upon a boy over a certain age to 
bring him to a sense of what he ought to 
do, is one the burden of which should 
fall upon his own back, instead of being 
borne by his parents. I only regret that 
the age of the youthful offender is not 
put somewhat higher in the Bill. I do 
not suppose that hon. Members of this 
House are in sympathy with the young 
ruffians who stand about the corners 
of the streets in towns and villages 
and insult innocent girls who may 
be passing by. They are usually of 
the age of 16 and even older. My 
own belief is that, instead of sending these 
young roughs to gaol for a fortnight or a 
shorter period, they would be much more 
readily brought to a sense of their posi- 
tion by inflicting the degrading punish- 
ment of the birch rod upon their backs. 
Firmly believing that the general juris- 
diction given to the Courts to inflict the 
punishment of the birch rod will have a 
tendency to reform these young children, 
T shall give my cordial support to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


(11.30.) Mr. J. L. GANE (Leeds, E.): 
I have not the sentimental objection to 
the kind of punishment proposed by the 


Bill which many persons seem to have, 
and I think there are very many cases in 
which no reasonable man would doubt 
that, for the sake of the young offender 
himself, i: would be wiser and better to 
administe: moderate corporal punishment 
than to send him to prison, and make a 
gaolbird of him. Objection has been 
taken to the parent being summoned 
before the Court when his child is 
charged with an offence, and to a fine 
being inflicted. Indeed the hon. Member 
spoke of the “innocent” parent, but I 
think that for many reasons the provision 
is an excellent one, for the child’s mis- 
conduct may be an effect of his neglect 
or wrongdoing. I should like to know 
whether the word “parent” in such 


cases will include, as I think it should 
do, the guardian of a child. I cannot 
help feeling, however, that the number 
of strokes proposed to be given should be 
re-considered, for, remembering the ill-fed, 
poorly-clad, and wretched physical con- 
dition of many of the children who will. 
come under the operation of the Act, 18 
strokes, administered perhaps bya strong, 
stalwart prison warder who is not aware 
of the force he uses, constitute too severe 
a punishment, and might become torture. 
I hope, therefore, there will be not an 
extension of the punishment, as has been 
suggested, but rather a diminution. 
Personally, I may say I believe it is 
possible to bring up a child without 
corporal punishment. I believe in a 
parent’s mental kingship, in his strong 
will and wise judgment for properly 
guiding children of tender character. 
Still, believing that the Bill in its inten- 
tion and construction is a thoroughly good 
one, that it enunciates a sound principle, 
and that it will save many a child from 
being forced into criminal associations in 
prison and from being branded as a 
criminal, I shall heartily support it. 


*(11.37.) Mr. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): One reason I 
heartily welcome the Bill is that it 
will save many thoughtless young per- 
sons who may have been driven into 


crime for an existence from being sent 
to prison and given the prison taint 
for life. The probation of the First 
Offenders Act, which I had the honour 
of introducing, and which was passed 
by Parliament in 1887, has, I hope, done 
some good. It has, since then, been 
adopted in most of our colonies and 
in some foreign countries, but for 
some reason Magistrates in Great 
Britain have failed to put it into force 
as much as they might have done, for I 
find by the judicial statistics that, out of 
170,466 persons whom they vonvicted 
in 1889 on summary process, no fewer 
than 90,018 were sent to prison for 
the first time. I believe this Bill is 
calculated to save many of this class 
from the taint of prison life, and to 
make them decent and useful members 
of society. 


*(11.40.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 


I do not 


(Gloucester, Cirencester) : 
Mr. J. L. Gane 
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like to give a silent vote on this question, 
Very few of us who have had to exercise 
duties as County Magistrates but have 
felt the difficulty which this Bill at- 
tempts to deal with. There is a good 
deal to be said on both sides, though I 
cannot but think, after having con- 
sidered the matter for a good many 
years, that the evil you will create by 
passing this Bill in its present shape will 
far outweigh the gocd which it will pro- 
duce. I agree with the hon. Member 
for Durham that there are young people, 
and some old people as well, not except- 
ing Members of Parliament, who would 
be better for a flogging. There are cer- 
tain offences, such as brutality, cowardly 
assaults upon women and children, and 
cruelty to dumb animals, which I think 
many of us would like to see dealt with 
in that way. But there are children— 
and children! There are sensitive 
children, to whom a flogging would be a 
very different thing, and a far severer 
punishment to what it would be to 
children of a different character. And, 
besides, the House must admit there 
are Magistrates and Magistrates! and it 
cannot be denied that there are in this 
country among Magistrates men who 
have made themselves disliked and dis- 
trusted by ridiculous, arbitrary and 
absurd decisions. I believe that they 
form a very small minority of the Magis- 
trates, but still they exist. What would 
be the effect in rural districts if big 
fellows of 16 years of age were thrashed 
not by their own parents, or with the 
consent of parents, but by policemen, at 
the dictation of the squire and parson, 
say, for stealing an apple? The Home 
Secretary used this very illustration of 
apple stealing, and I can only say that 
you may risk bringing the law into con- 
tempt, and destroying that confidence 
and respect, which is at the bottom of 
all obedience to the law, by flogging for a 
petty larceny. Hence it is that I say 
that this law may do a great deal more 
harm than good. I do not believe in 
thrashing for such offences as apple steal- 
ing, but I do not object to thrashing for 
defined offences, such as violent and 
cowardly assaults. But even in such 
cases I hold that thrashing over 12 years 
of age ought not to be administered ex- 
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cept on the order of a Court of three 
Magistrates. Fully admitting the evil 
of the present system, there is another 
way of dealing with young offenders, 
and that is to improve and enlarge our 
reformatory system, so that children can 
be sent to reformatories and industrial 
schools for short terms, without the 
necessity (as at present) of being com- 
mitted to gaol first. If this Bill goes to 
a Division to-night J shall feel it my duty 
to vote against it. 

(11.45.) Mr. J. R. KELLY (Cam- 
berwell, N.) : I should like to say one or 
two words with regard to this Bill. Ido 
not understand exactly what power it is 
proposed to give the Court. I think it 


ought to be required that the parent 
should be present when the flogging is 
administered. The attendance of the 
parents is of paramount importance, and 
Ido not think that a child ought to be 
visited with corporal punishment with- 
out the consent of the parents. The poor 
have the same feelings with regard: to 
their children as we have, and it may 
be that the parents know that in the 
case of a troublesome child corporal 
punishment is absolutely futile. Under 
such circumstances, they would reason- 
ably and properly object to the character 
of the punishment which is sought by 
this Bill to be made legal. Moreover, I 
think the punishment of 16 strokes is 
unnecessarily severe. I can under- 
stand sentences of flogging upon a 
totally different plan. For instance, 
two floggings are generally regarded 
as having a greater deterrent effect 
than one. I trust we shall have some 
assurance that there will be a careful 
definition of the punishment under the 
Bill. I trust we shall be assured that 
there will be a diminution of the strokes, 
at any rate, at one birching ; and I hope, 
also, that the: parents will be consulted 
as to whether this punishment should be 
inflicted upon their children or not. 


(11.47.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): I welcome this Bill because 
it will, to a great extent, do away with 
the necessity for sending young offenders 
to prison. I have been Chairman of 


Petty Sessions for 25 years, and I have 
found juvenile offenders the most difficult 
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class to deal with. As to consulting the 
parents, in nine cases out of ten the 
parents of such offenders have come to 
me and asked whether flogging could 
not be given as a punishment instead of 
imprisonment. There are some points 
in the Bill to which I object strongly. 
The first is with reference to the sum- 
moning of the parents. I think that 
every parent ought to be,made cognisant 
of the charge against the child, but 
should not be punished for failing to 
answer the summons of the Court, 
Again, the number of strokes prescribed 
in the Bill is unduly severe. The 
children are often in an emaciated con- 
dition, and the warders in all pro- 
bability are not accustomed to inflicting 
such punishment, and therefore do not 
know the effect of their own strength. 
There is another point on which I hope 
to see an amendment. At present the 
Magistrate is bound to send a child to 
prison before the child is eligible for a 
reformatory. The power ought to be 
given to the Magistrate either to order 
the child to be flogged or to be sent 
direct to a reformatory. The first 
question Magistrates have to consider in 
dealing with questions of this sort is 
what is best for the child; but when 
they look at the Statute Book, they find 
they are debarred from dealing with 
him in the way they would wish. 
If they wish, for instance, to send him 
to a reformatory, they have to send him 
to prison first. I shall support the 
Second Reading of the Bill on the 
ground that it will do away with 
imprisonment; but unless it is very much 
altered in Committee, I shall vote against 
the Third Reading. 

*(11.53.) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, 
8.E., Gorton): I desire to appeal to my 
hon. Friends to allow this Bill to go to a 
Second Reading. Its faults of omission 
and commission are obvious to both sides 
of the House, and there is no doubt that 
the Home Secretary will profit by the 
Debate and agree to the amendment of 
the measure in Committee. I think it 
would be a great mistake if the House 
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postponed legislation on this question 
for another year, and I earnestly hope 
that those who take an interest in the 
matter will allow the Bill to be read a 
second time on the understanding that 
the very important points raised are 
fully dealt with in Committee. There 
is one defect in the Bill to which I 
should like to call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention. There is great hard- 
ship in the present treatment of youthful 
offenders taken up under the bye-laws 
of Local Authorities for such trivial 
offences as throwing orange peel or 
refusing to move on. Offenders of that 
sort are often taken to the Town Hall or 
prison and detained all night and treated 
in the same manner as common criminals. 
I hope an Amendment will be intro- 
duced giving the Local Authorities power 
to deal with such cases altogether out- 
side the present method. I trust we shall 
agree to the Second Reading, and in 
Committee do our best to improve the 
measure. 

(11.55.) Mr. SEXTON: I wish to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he has 
made up his mind as to the application of 
the Bill to Ireland? Is there any evi- 
dence that the Bill is required in Ireland? 
Just remember how jurisdiction is ex- 
ercised under the Coercion Act. Children 
have been sent to gaol for cheering on 
the highways. They have also been im- 
prisoned for selling newspapers ; and if 
this Bill is now passed, it may be that a 
Magistrate will order a boy to be flogged 
by a police constable for one of these 
offences, or he may order the parent to 
enter into sureties for his better be- 
haviour and send him to prison for 
failing to do so. I say that if any 
attempt is made under the guise of social 
reform to confer powers of this kind to 
Ireland, we shall be obliged to oppose it, 
because it will only be making the Act 
a political weapon. 

(11.57.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Before a Division is taken, 
I must ask whether the Home Secretary 
will give the House an assurance that 
when the Bill goes into Committee he 


will re-consider the whipping portion? 
Mr. Mather 





If that assurance is not given, I shall 
vote against the Second Reading. 


(11.58.) Mz. MATTHEWS: I have 
offered the whipping portion of the Bill 
to the House under the deliberate con- 
viction that it isa good part of the Bill. 
In that 1 am borne.out by every authority 
on the subject, and I certainly do not 
mean to drop that part. 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) : Will 
you exclude Ireland from the Bill ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am willing to 
consider that. 


(12.0.) The House divided : — Ayes 
143; Noes 54.—(Div. List, No. 149.) 


Bill read a second time. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: I would ask the 


House to allow the Bill to go to the 
Grand Committee on Law. A number 


of Amendments have been suggested 


which would be more conveniently con- 
sidered there. 


Objection taken. 
Bill committed for Monday next. 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


Return ordered— 


‘‘Relating to all authorised Gas Under- 
takings in the United Kingdom, other than 
those of Local Authorities, for the year ended 
the 3lst day of December, 1890.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach.) 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS (LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Return ordered— 


‘* Relating to all authorised Gas Undertakings 
in the United Kingdom belonging to Local 
Authorities, for the year ended the 25th day of 
March, 1891.’ —(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ELECTORAL 
DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 
(No. 136.) 

Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day next read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 24th April, 1891. 


_ 


SAT FIRST. 


_ The Earl of Rosslyn, after the death 
of his father. 


The Lord Byron—Took the oath. 


THE DISASTER AT MANIPUR. 
QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS, 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
I rise for the purpose of putting a ques- 
tion to the noble Viscount opposite, the 
Secretary of State for India, of which I 
have given him notice privately. I am 
anxious to learn whether he is in a 
position to lay before the House any 
Papers he has received with reference 
to the recent deplorable events in 
Manipur? In doing so, I do not propose 
to express any opinion whatever upon 
those occurrences ; but I hope your Lord- 
ships will allow me to say how very 
deeply I regret the sad loss of life which 
took place in connection with them, and 
especially to express my sorrow at the 
great loss the Government of India has 
sustained by the death of Mr. Quinton, the 
late Chief Commissioner of Assam. I was 
well acquainted with Mr. Quinton, and 
had much to do with him in the trans- 
action of business in India, and I always 
found him a man of marked ability, 
sound judgment, and great moderation 
of character. Iam quite confident that 
the Civil Service, of which he was 
so distinguished an ornament, has sus- 
tained a serious loss by his untimely 
death. The matters connected with the 
Manipur incident may be the subject of 
discussion at a,later period ; but at the 
present moment I will only express an 
earnest hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment/in India and at home, in dealing 
with this question, will bear in mind 
that every step which is taken in regard 
to Native States in India is watched 
with the utmost care, and I may say 
jealousy, by every native prince andchief. 
I trust that Her Majesty’s Government, 
in dealing with this question, will be 
strictly guided by those principles of 
policy in regard to the Native States 
which were established upon the termi- 
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at Manipur. 


nation of the Mutiny, and which have 
given to India nearly 40 years of in- 
ternal peace and contentment, and have 
done so much to increase the confidence 
and develop the loyalty of the native 
princes of that country. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, in 
reply to the question of the noble Mar- 
quess, I should first of all state how 
entirely I join with him in deploring the 
loss of so many valued officers in the 
disaster at Manipur. I should like, also, 
to join with him in what he has said as 
to the late Mr. Quinton, whose loss I 
deeply regret. He had been in the 
service of the Government of India for 
35 years, and he had risen to his high 
position entirely by his own exertions. 
He had been a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, and had won the 
confidence of no less than three succes- 
sive, Viceroys—the noble Marquess. oppo- 
site (Ripon), the Marquess of Dufferin, 
and the present Viceroy, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne; and it was only last 
year, in consequence of the high esteem 
in which he was held, that he was 
appointed to the somewhat difficult 
post of Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
I deeply deplore his loss, and I desire 
to say that I quite join in what has been 
done by the Viceroy and his Council in 
India in publishing remarks in a special 
Gazette with reference to the officers 
who lost their lives. On behalf of my 
Council, as well as on my own part, I 
entirely endorse all that has been said 
by the noble Marquess, and I should like 
to express my deepest sympathy with 
the widow of Mr. Quinton and with the 
relatives of tae other officers who lost 
their lives on that sad occasion. With 
regard to the question as to Papers which 
the noble Marquess has put to me, I have 
only one Despatch from the Viceroy of 
India which brings matters down very 
nearly to the end of February. That 
Despatch reached me on the 25rd of 
March, exactly one day after this fatal 
disaster took place at Manipur. Of 
course, I shall have no objection what- 
ever in course of time to lay that 
Despatch upon the Table of your Lord- 
ships’ House; but I do not think it 
would be right to produce it until more 
information is gained as to the whole 
circumstances, from later Despatches, 
which I have no doubt I shall receive 
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from the Viceroy of India, and which 
will be presented in order to completely 
furnish the information which I agree 
ought undoubtedly to be laid at once 
upon the Table. I do not know that I 
have anything further to say in answer 
to the noble Marquess ; but I can assure 
him, if he wants assurance, that there is 
no person more likely to treat the Native 
States of India with justice, whatever 
may have been the provocation given, 
than the present Viceroy, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. 


Marriage Acts 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ORDER (STIRLING AND ST. NINIANS) 
BILL. 

COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornian): I have to 
ask your Lordships to assent to one or 
two Amendments upon this Bill. It is 
to confirm an Order by the Boundaries 
Commissioners who have been selected 
under the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act. The object of the Amendments is 
simply to make one or two alterations 
which have been found necessary in con- 
sequence of misunderstanding by the 
Boundary Commissionersin making their 
Order. One of the misapprehensions was 
that the boundaries of the Burgh of 
Stirling were co-terminous as regards 
the municipal boundaries and _ the 
boundaries of the Royal Burgh ; and 
the other was as to an understanding or 
an arrangement previously come to 
between the Parishes of Stirling and St. 
Ninians. With those observations I'will 
ask your Lordships to assent to the 
Amendments which I now propose. 


Amendments made; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived ; Report of Amend- 
ments to be received on Monday next. 


MARRIAGE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[u.u.J—(No. 79.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clause 1. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, I 
have to move an Amendment in order to 
Viscount Cross 


{LORDS} 
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more clearly indicate what the Bill does. 
In consequence of what was said the 
other night I think this is necessary, 
Unfortunately, I have not had the 
opportunity of communicating with 
those who are interested in the measure 
as I should like to have done, and, there- 
fore, I can only propose such Amend- 
ments as have occurred to me, and state 
the reasons why it appears to me, most 
of them ought to be accepted. When 
we come to the Preamble I wish to 
insert words not stating that the Act 
of George IV. was passed, but that 
it is expedient to amend the Act, and to 
leave out the subsequent lines with 
regard to that Act being in force in 
respect of marriages according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and to 
the expediency of altering and amending 
the Actin the certain particulars men- 
tioned. I also propose to modify the 
Short Title Clause, which stands that 
“This Act may be cited as the Church 
of England Marriage Amendment Act, 
1891.” That sounds to me an incon- 
veniently long short title. It is really a 
Bill for improving the condition of 
things, chiefly in reference to the law 
affecting marriages by banns in England 
and in regard to the places in which 
they are solemnised, or where it is law- 
ful for persons to put up their banns of 
marriage. The object of providing 
a short title, of course, is that it 
shall be short, but it ought not, at the 
same time, to be made so short as to be 
misleading ; and it appears to me that 
the best title would be io call the Act 
‘“Banns of Marriage Amendment Act.” 
It is substantially an Act for amending 
the law in reference to publishing banns 
of marriage and nothing else. There is 
no occasion to have in the words “ Church 
of England,” because there are no other 
banns published in England. 


Amendment moved, in page |, line 15, 
to leave, out “Church of England,” and 
to insert “banns of.”—(Lord Grim- 
thorpe.) 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON : It will be 
obvious to your Lordships that the only. 
objection to what the noble and learned 
Lord proposes is that this Bill deals with 
marriages by licence nearly as much as 
with marriages by banns, and, therefore, 
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I think that that title might be con- 
sidered rather misleading. For myself, 
Ishould prefer putting it “ Acts ”—in the 
lural—thus leaving it in the form of 
“Church of England Marriage Acts.” 
However, if the noble and learned Lord 
presses his Motion, I shall not object to 
his words. 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I make the 
suggestion for this reason: I think it 
better that the short title should indi- 
cate what the Bill chiefly does. No 
doubt the Bill deals also with licences, 


but in a very small degree. We shall 
find as we go on that the majority of the 
clauses have relation to the publication 
of banns. I may mention, as an instance, 
that there was an Keclesiastical Act 
passed not many years ago, namely, the 
Clergy Pluralities Act Amendment Bill, 
as it was called, though it had a great 
many clauses relating to getting rid of 
clergymen who do not do their duty, and 
I think very many of the clergy were 
much surprised when they found out 
what had been done. This title might 
therefore, I think, be allowed to go for 
amending the law relating to banns of 
marriage without reference to licences. 
Probably it could be still more shortly 
cited as the “ Marriage Amendment 
Act, 1891,”. and I will move to omit 
the words “Church of England ” from 
the title. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


*Lorr GRIMTHORPE: Clause 2 is, I 
think, quite unnecessary, and is not 
altogether correct. But, perhaps, it is 
enough to say it is unnecessary, because 
the Act doesnot say, in fact, eitherdirectly 
or indirectly, anything about any mar- 
riages except those performed according 
to the rites of the Church of England. 
This clause is, therefore, entirely super- 
fluous. Besides that, there are other 
technical difficulties which I do not think 
it right to trouble your Lordships with 
now. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: The real 
purpose of the clause is to fix the date 
from which the Act shall apply. 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: The date can- 
not be fixed go exactly in this way, 
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may be performed at any time within 
three months after the licence has 
been got or the banns put up. What 
you really want to provide for, I suppose, 
is that the Act shall come into operation at 
acertain time. In an Act of this sort, 
which is purely an enabling one, there 
does not seem to be any objection to the 
Act coming into operation when it has 
received the Royal Assent; but if any- 
body thinks it worth while to provide 
that the Act shall come into operation 
on a certain day, it must not be done in 
this way ; for there will be one kind of 
law in existence when people begin to 
put up their banns, and another kind of 
law in existence when they come 
actually to be married. That is rather 
inconvenient; I think. 


*Toe Bishop or LONDON: I think, 
perhaps, after what has been said, it 
would be better that this clause should 
go out now ; and if it is necessary to put 
in something else in substitution for it, 
we can do so in Standing Committee. 


On Question, that Clause 2 stand part 
of the Bill, negatived. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Now, my 
Lords, as Clause 2 has gone out of the 
Bill, it seems to me this is a better 
place to put in the Interpretation Clause 
than at the end. I confess, when I first 
read the Bill, I was a good deal puzzled 
by some of the phrases use in it. By 
the last clause but one (Clause 19), 
it is required that copies of the Act 
shall be sent to the ministers of 
‘every parish in England, one of them to 
be kept with the marriage register by 
the clergymen where banns are to be 
put up, and so on. It is desirable, I 
think, that it should read as easily as 
possible, and, as it is a very common 
thing to put the Interpretation Clause at 
the beginning of Acts of Parliament, I 
think this would be a convenient 
place for it. Therefore, I propose 
to insert here some interpretations. I 
will take them separately. The first 
would be this, that “in this Act the 
following words shall mean or include 
the following things, unless the context 
otherwise requires.” Then it goes on to 
define “church.” That is the material 
word all through the Act; “‘Church’ 
shall mean a church or chapel of the 
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may lawfully .be solemnised.” But, as 
there has been some question raised on 
account of some small number of those 
churches and chapels where one is now 
. lawful without the other, it is, perhaps, 
mecessary to add, “or banns be pub- 
lished,” I must ask your Lordships’ per- 
mission to explain a little on that point. 
There is a clause in an Act of 6 George 
IV. which recites that there were a 
certain number of small chapels which 
had the privilege of performing marriages 
without having the banns published in 
them. They were allowed to continue 
the privilege by that Act, which had been 
destroyed by the previous Act of 4 George 
IV. unintentionally. [suppose Marriages 
were allowed to be performed in churches 
in which the banns had been lawfully 
published. I therefore propose to add here 
the words, “or which banns have been 
published.” That will include other 
places than churches. 
*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I had 
supposed that the noble and learned 
Lord had overlooked the fact to which 


he has referred when he wrote his 
Amendment ; and, after consulting my 
advisers, I thought it would be best 
corrected by making an alteration in the 
definition of the word “‘ parish,” but I do 
not object to what is proposed here. 

*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: Then, my 
Lords, the next is the definition of the 
word “ parish.” It is desirable to add at 
the end some other words. I propose 
that “parish” shall mean every old un- 
divided parish, and every one from which 
another has been cut off and has become 
the whole or part of a new parish for 
ecclesiastical purposes under any Act of 
Parliament. That embraces both parishes 
under Lord Blandford’s Act, and also 
parishes which have become so under 
special and Private Acts of which I know 
there are some existing. Then it goes 
on—‘‘and every such new parish in 
which there is a church where marriages 
may lawfully be solemnised,” and I pro- 
pose to add “or banns published.” 

*THE Bishop or LONDON: I think it 
would be a little better if the noble and 
learned Lord would consent to this 
alteration : that, instead of “every one,” 
we should say “every oldand undivided 
parish and every old parish from which 
a part has been cut off.” 

Lord Grimthorpe 
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*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: I will tell 
your Lordships why I do not put in the 
word “old” there. A parish may have 
a slice cut off wken it is anything but 
old. If you keep in the word “old” it 
has a kind of technical meaning, and 
there may be some difficulty in con- 
struing it afterwards. 

*Tue Bisnop or LONDON: I would 
rather have the words “ every parish.” 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: That may be, 
but I want to get rid of the word “ old.” 
Let it be, if you like, “every parish from 
which any portion has been cut off.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Then it will read, 
“and every parish from which any por- 
tion has been cut off and has become,” 
and so on. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Yes. 
the next definition is— 

“‘*Usual place of abode’ shall mean any 
ordinary residence of the person referred to 
whether he has more than one or not, or his 
residence for fifteen days of the thirty 
immediately preceding his making an affidavit 
or declaration of residence to lead a_ licence 
or applying for publication of bands.” 
It would be better, instead of using the 
word “residence,” to keep the same 
word as is used in other cases—-“ usual 
place of abode.” Those are the words 
used in other Acts. But I thought that 
as the word “usual” alone would allow 
of some laxity of interpretation, it would, 
perhaps, be as well to put in “ for fifteen 
days immediately preceding.” Of course, 
where a person has only one ordinary 
residence, or where he generally dwells, 
that would be sufficient. The reason I 
| have put in those words is that there 
has been found a practical difficulty 
arising from the fact that people have 
been afraid to go away from their 
homes during the 15 days previous to 
the celebration of the marriage for fear 
they should be held to be breaking the 
Act. I think the proviso will be 
sufficient for the purpose, but I will 
await what may be said upon it by the 
right rev. Prelate. I put it in that 
way that his usual place of abode shall 
be for this purpose his residence for 15 
days immediately preceding his making 
the affidavit of residence in applying for 
a licence or for publication of banns. I 
think we had better, perhaps, add 
another definition to that which may 
be taken separately, for the phrase 
“ where they generally dwell.” I would 
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therefore, put it in this form if the right 
rev. Prelate does not object, ‘ usual 
place of abode or where they usually 
dwell,” omitting the words “for fifteen 
days of the thirty immediately pre- 
ceding.” 

*Tne Bishop or LONDON: T do not 
object to that. 


*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: The next is 
the definition of the word “ minister.” 
Iam not quite sure, but I am inclined 
to think that during the absence of the 
incumbent of the ‘parish the “ principal 
curate” would be enough. I should 
have thought the principal curate was 
the proper person to put in, not any 
curate who may be acting in the parish. 


*Tue Bisnop or LONDON: I think 
myself it would be better, because the 
clergyman acting may not always be 
the principal curate ; if the noble and 
learned Lord does not object, that 
during the absence of the incumbent 
“minister” shall include any curate or 
other officiating minister of the parish or 
church. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Very well. 


Moved, “That the 
Clause :— 


following New 


In this Act the following words shall mean 
or include the following things, unless the 
context otherwise requires : 


“Church ” shall mean a church or chapel 
of the Church of England in which 
marriages may lawfully be solemnised, 
or in which banns have been pub- 
lished : 

“ Parish’ shall mean every old undivided 
parish, and every parish from which 
any portion has been cut off and has 
become the whole or part of a new 
parish for ecclesiastical purposes under 
any Act of Parliament, and every such 
new parish in which there is a church 
where marriages may lawfully be 
solemnised : 


‘* Usual place of abode” shall mean any 
ordinary residence of the person re- 
ferred to, whether he has more than 
one or not, or his residence for fifteen 
days of the thirty immediately pre- 
ceding his making an affidavit or 
declaration of residence to lead a 
licence or applying for publication of 
banns: 

‘* Minister,” except with reference to fees 
due to the incumbent of the yarish, 
shall include during his absence any 
curate or other officiating. minister of 
the parish or church. 


—stand in substitution of Clause 2,”-— 
(The Lord Grimthorpe,)—agreed to. 


{Aprin 24, 1891} 











Amendment Bill. 378 
Clause 3. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Tue Bisnop or LICHFIELD: My 
Lords, I have an Amendment with regard 
to the publication of banns in the 
ecclesiastical parish where the parties 
dwell. I propose this Amendment 
with the view to minimise what I regard 
as the very singular position of the 
Marriage Law rejecting the residence as 
the usual place of abode. A man may 
have had his abode in a parish for 20 
years and may be thoroughly well 
known to everybody there, but a fort- 
night before the publication he moves 
into another parish where he is un- 
known, and his residence would, of 
course, be there. Thereupon the banns 
are published in the parish of his new 
place of residence where people cannot 
possibly know anything about the man, 
or his character, or the circumstances 
under which the marriage takes place. 
What I propose is, that in every case the 
man shall be asked what is his usual 
place of abode, and that upon that 
inquiry the banns should be published 
there. If there be no usual place of 
abode, you might then accept the 
minimum provision provided in the Act ; 
but I think such a provision as that 
would remove what I think is rather a 
scandal in our present law, that is to say, 
the ease with which a man may leave a 
parish where he is well-known and go, 
just before the marriage, to another, 
where the circumstances of the marriage 
he is intending to make are unknown. 
That always proceeds from one of two 
reasons: either the man has good 
reasons for keeping his marriage secret, 
and, of course, in that case no facilities 
should be given him, or he may wish to 
be married in some particular church 
which he may select, and of course 
there is no reason why he should not be 
allowed to be married in the church of 
his choice. But this Bill actually pro- 
vides that a man may be married in any 
church within the whole diocese, and, 
therefore, the minimum period of resi- 
dence as relating to the latter case 
ceases to have any real object, and it 
remains only to suit the case of those 
who wish for good reasons, with a view 
to their known character, to hide the 
circumstances of their marriage. I 
think the clause which I propose will 
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meet the difficulty for that purpose, 
omitting the word ‘‘dwell” in this 
clause. 


Moved, 
j In page 1, line 26. to leave out (‘‘ dwell”) 
and insert (“have their usue] place of abode, or 
if there be no such usual plave of abode then 
in such church or chapel as may be’ situated 
within the parish in which they have had their 
residence continuously for not less than 
fifteen days previous to the first publication of 
the banns.”’ ;—( Zhe Bishop of Lichfield.) 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I confess 
Iam surprised at the proposition of my 
right rev. Brother, because it would in 
many cases make the'conditions so strin- 
gent as to be really very oppressive. To 
insist upon it would be a hardship in a 
great many cases, and to require a 
continuous residence within the parish 
of not less than 15 days previous to the 
publication of the banns, and only to 
allow the publication there if the man 
confessed he had no usual place of abode 
would curtail the liberty of the subject 
in regard to marriage very greatly 
indeed, and the result would be to drive 
a great many more people to the Regis- 
trar’s office than. are driven there at 
present. Therefore, I am not very well 
disposed to accept this Amendment. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I quite agree 
with what has been said by the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke last. If 
you begin introducing these things into 
the law it would lead to a tremendous 
and almost boundless tyranny. What is 
it to us where people may choose to get 
married? Everybody has a right to 
get married as they please—of course, 
not within the prohibited degrees; and 
I am very glad to find that the right 
rev. Prelate who spoke last declines 
to accept the Amendment, and that he 
is inclined to defend the liberty of the 
subject instead of allowing this aggres. 
sion upon it. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD: 
not press the Amendment. 
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I do 


On question, that the word “ dwell” 
stand part of the Clause, agreed to. 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I have an 
Amendment, in lines 26 and 27, to leave 
out “the persons to be married,” and 
insert “they.” This is more of a 
grammatical nature than anything else, 
but it is no use loading the clause with 
unnecessary words. It cannot possibly 
make any difference, because you go 
The Bishop of Lichfield 


{LORDS} 
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on to provide that “ Where the. persons 
to be married shall dwell in divers 
ecclesiastical parishes” the banns shall 
be published in the church of the parish 


Amendment Bill. 


where each of them dwell. You haye. 
already, therefore, provided for it; but 
I should prefer the common word “ dif- 
ferent” to “ divers.” 


Amendment moved, in lines 26 and 
27, to leave out the words (“the per- 
sons to be married ”) and insert (“ they.”) 
—(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE : I have another 
Amendment—to leave out “ecclesias- 
tical” and “chapel” with any connect- 
ing word throughout the Bill. They 
occur several times in this clause. 


*Tuoe Bisoop oy LONDON: I think 
it would be better not to omit the word 
“ecclesiastical” here, because, as [ 
happen to know, there is perpetual con- 
fusion among people between the old 
parish and the new ecclesiastical parish 
taken from it; and what is meant here 
is distinctly the ecclesiastical and not the 
other parish. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I think it 
would be well to avoid confusion, but I 
should like to say a few words before 
we get to the consideration of “ ecclesias- 
tical parishes.” It is suggested to me 
by a very high authority that I was 
right in the opinion I have expressed 
with regard to the word “divers.” That 
word implies a good many, and the 
parties in these cases will certainly . 
not reside in a good many, though they 
may in two different parishes. I beg, 
therefore, to substitute that word. 


Amendment moved, in line 27, to omit 
(“‘divers,”) and insert (‘ different.”) — 
(Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Now with 
regard to the word “ecclesiastical,” I 
think it safer to leave the word out 
throughout the Bill, than to put it here 
and there only. As we have already 
defined that the word “parish” means 
ecclesiastical parish, we had better not, 
I think, raise a question about it by 
sticking in “ ecclesiastical” in one or 
two places, 
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Amendment moved, in lines 23 and 25, 
to leave out the word “ ecclesiastical.”— 
(Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: My Lords, I 


propose, after Clause 3, to insert a clause, 


- which is really necessary, however it may 


be done. The way of doing it I am 
willing to leave to the right rev. Pre- 
late; but I would say this: Ido not 
think I made it quite as plain as I ought 
to have done on the Second Reading that 
infa great many churches there is now, 
practically, no legal or proper way of 
publishing banns at all. In many 
churches there is very often no Com- 
munion Service at the common Morning 
Service, and your Lordships also know 
the Nicene Creed occurs in what is 

pularly called the ante-Communion 
Bipvice. Consequently, if that Creed is 
not read, there is absolutely no legal time 
for publishing banns In some cases 
they are published at the conclusion of 
the second lesson, and in others at the 
conclusion of such Morning Service as 
they have. That is all irregular, bat I 
know that for a long time the practice 
prevailed of publishing the banns always 
after the second lesson till Baron Alder- 
son, when the case came before him, 
pronounced it illegal, except at Evening 
Service under the Act of 4 Geo. IV., 
c. 76, and that stopped it These things 
grow up by degrees, but I can hardly 
think anybody would wish to go on in 
an illegal manner after his attention has 
been called to the fact. The practice in 
this respect has grown up by the change 
of habit in dividing the Morning Prayers. 
It would be quite absurd to publish 
banns of marriage at an early Com- 
munion Service, the very object being 
to give publicity at a time when. the 
congregation in the church is largest. 
I think it is quite plain that the time 
has come when there ought to be fresh 
legislation on this point, and the first 
thing for us to do is that we should make 
up our minds at what period of the 
service it is best that banns should ‘be 
published in order to secure the greatest 
publicity. I do not think anybody will 
deny that the way I have proposed to do 
it here is the best method of doing it. 


{Appin 24, 1891} 
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I am only proposing to follow the course 
which was followed in the Act of George 
IV., adapting it to the circumstances 
which have altered considerably since 
that time. In the first place, the time 
fixed for publishing banns should, of 
course, continue to be on Sundays. Let 
me tell*those who do not know it that 
an alteration was made in the Act of 
George IV. upon the canons made in 
Convocation, which some persons fancy 
are to govern us, but which have never 
done so. The canons allowed holy- 
days; the Acts of Parliament do not. 
It should be done on Sundays after 
the Nicene Creed has been said at the 
usual Morning Service, and I suppose 
we should be right in saying, “at 
the usual Morning Service after ten 
o'clock, or, if that Creed should not be 
used at that service,” which would pro- 
vide for the case of every church in 
London, at the end of the Morning 
Service, then the banns shall be pub- 
lished at the end of Evening Prayer, if 
there is no such Morning Service, as 
was done in the Act of George IV.’ But 
since then another change has taken 
place. There has come into fashion 
the holding of two afternoon or evening 
services; and of the two the later or, 
as it is more commonly called, “‘ Evening 
Service,” in distinction from the earlier 
afternoon service, is much preferred, 
and is, therefore, the time when the 
greatest publicity can be secured for 
banns. ‘Therefore, I propose that they 
shall be published in the evening, the 
latest service of the day. That is as 
commonly understood, but then comes 
in another change of fashion. In order 
to meet the wishes and habits of various 
people, some of the clergy have not 
only early Morning Services but what 
they call ‘‘ Midnight Services,” and it is 
necessary tofprovide for those cases. If, 
therefore, we say “the latest service of 
the day before 9 o'clock,” and “at the 
usual Morning Service after 10 o'clock,” 
we shall have provided against. both 
publishing banns at Midnight Services, 
and before 10 o’clock in the morning, 
which are not convenient for the pur- 
pose. Ido not know that I have any- 


thing further to say beyond this, that if 
anybody objects to adding this at all, 
all I can say is that Parliament has 
done these things ever since the time of 
Edward I., or rather since Henry VIII. 
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Amendment moved, 

After Clause 3, to insert the following 
clause :— 

(** The time fur publishing banns shall be on 
Sundays after the Nicene Creed at the usual 
morning service after ten o’clock, or, if that 
creed is not used then, at the end of Morning 
Prayer. If there is no such morning service, 
the banns shall be published at the end of 
Evening Prayer at the latest service of the day 
before nine o'clock.” —( The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON : I should 
not object to the insertion of this clause 
if the noble and learned Lord will give 
some freedom to bring it more into 
accordance with the modern practice. 
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I would suggest instead of saying if the 
Nicene Creed is not used “ At the end of 
Morning Prayer,” that it should be 
“ After the second lesson at Morning 
Prayer,” and instead of saying “At the 
end of Evening Prayer,” say “ After the 
Second Lesson at Evening Prayer ;” be- 
cause it is obvious that if you are to 
publish banns while people are in the 
act of going out of church it would be 
practically useless. It is much better 
not to disturb the present ordinary 
practice. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: 1 have not 
the least objection. The alteration that 
it should be done at the end of the 
Second Lesson was made or supposed to 
be made by Parliament in the year 1823. 
The practice went on for a good many 
years until Baron Alderson decided that 
it was a mistake. But if the right rev. 
Prelate prefers that time by all means 
let it be so. I only thought it would 
be better to put it at the end of Morning 
or Evening Prayer, and not to interrupt 
the prayers by banns. 


*TuE Bisnopor LONDON : That would 
in some cases be the end of the service. 
At many services there is no sermon. 


Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD: As ty 
publishing banns at the end of Evening 
Prayer, I think it cannot be conceived 
how great is the interruption to the 
solemn thoughts which have been 
evoked ; and if there is any technical 
difficulty about the expression “ At the 
end of Evening Prayer,” as suggested by 
the noble and learned Lord, the publica- 
tion of the banns might be made at the 
end of the service. It seems singularly 
irreverent to many people. : 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Non nostrum 
est tantas componere lites——that is all 
I can say. 

*Tue Bisoop or LONDON: I do not 
wish to divide the House on this point, 
but I still think as it is the practice not 
to do it at the end of the service it 
would be preferable to put it “ After 
the Second Lesson at Morning Prayer, 
and after the Second Lesson at Evening | 
Prayer.” 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: In 
order that somebody who is not sitting 
on the same Benches as the right rey, 
Prelates may express an opinion upon 
this matter, I will say a few words. 
I hope sincerely your Lordships will 
give effect to the suggestion of the 
right rev. Prelate, and enact that the 
time for the publication of the banns 
shall be after the Second Lesson. I 
confess I am somewhat surprised at 
hearing the argument of the right 


rev. Prelate who has previously 
spoken. As far as my experience 
goes I do not know that anybody 


who goes to Church has ever felt 
any feeling of irreverence from the pub- 
lication of banns at that time. The 
object being that the banns shall be 
announced in the most public manner, 
I cannot conceive any objection to the 
time as proposed by the right rev. Pre- 
late, as the congregation would then be 
most numerous, and it is the time 
which is almost universal in this country, 
that is after the end of the Second 
Lesson, 


Amendment amended, to read as fol- 
lows :— 

‘The time for publishing banns shall be on 
Sundays after the Nicene Creed at the usual 
morning service at 10 o’clock, or, if that creed 
is not used, after the second lesson at morning 
prayer. If there is no such morning service, 
the banns shall be published after the second 
lesson at evening prayer.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: I propose to 
amend this clause. It says, “When 
banns shall have been published as afore- 
said the marriage shall be solemnised” 
as provided. I propose to leave out 
“shall” and to insert “‘ may at any time 
within three months.” “Shall” 18 
obviously wrong, and for the informa- 
tion of all sorts of unlearned people it is 
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better to tell them at once that it may 
be within three months as provided by 
the law already. It is always much 
better to have a complete Act of Parlia- 
ment than to refer people backwards 
and forwards from one to another. 


*Tue Bishop oF LONDON: I will 
accept that. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 2, 
leave out (“shall”) and insert (‘‘ may at 
any time within three months.”)—(The 
Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 


*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: The next 
Amendment is what may be called a 
grammatical or structural one. It seems 
to be quite unnecessary to have two 
sub-sections here. I have always pro- 
tested against unnecessary sub-sections, 
and I propose to leave out (1) and (2) 
so that the clause may read straight on. 
I merely move the omission of those two 
little numerals. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
it is necessary to move the omission of 
numbers. 

*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: Then, as a 
matter of form, I will move to insert the 
word “or” in the place of (2), so that 
it shall read that— 

“The marriage may at any time within 
three months be solemnised either in one 
of the churches or chapels in which the banns 


shall have been published, or in any other 
church or chapel,” 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 2, 
to insert the word “ or.”—(Lord Grim- 
thorpe. ) 

Agreed to. 


Verbal pee amare made. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Perhaps I 
may put now the omission of the word 
“chapel” wherever it occurs in this 
clause with any connecting word. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Lorp GRIMTHORPE: There is one 
more Amendment in this clause. It is 
in the 2nd sub-section, after the words 
“ provided that,” leaving out the rest of 
the clause, and substituting an Amend- 
ment, This, again, is for the convenience 
of reading. It would, I think, be better 
to let it run in the negative form, that— 

“The marriage shall not be solemnised in a 


church where the banns have not been pub- | . 
lished without the consent of the minister | office, or by licence. 


{Aprit 24, 1891} 
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nor‘until seven days after production to him 
of certificates of publication of the banns at 
~ churches where they were published, 
an ef ae 

this is omitted by mistake in the Bill— 
“not forbidden by any person having the 
right to stop the marriage”—that is a 
parent or guardian. And then it pro- 
vides for entry in the banns book. That 
is all that I propose by this Amendment. 
I rather infer that the right rev. Prelate 
wishes to have the place where the 
marriage is to be solemnised published 
also. ‘That is in the Billas it stands, and 
I make the same remark upon that as I 
did upon the other part of the Bill, that 
putting in so many restrictions will only 
cause unnecessary difficulty. In addition 
to that it will be extremely inconvenient 
and tiresome when a great many banns 
have to be published to have thrust 
in that “such-and-such a marriage 
will be solemnised in such-and-such a 
church,” and altogether it will make the 
thing so disagreeable that there is sure 
to be some reaction against it, and 
very possibly the whole will be swept 
away. 


*TnE Bishop or LONDON: The reason 
of the thing is clear enough. In the 
present condition of matters banns are 
very often published where the parties 
are unknown, and those persons, there- 
fore, who have the right of interference 
have no means of intervening ; whereas. 
if the church where the marriage is to be 
solemnised is publicly announced at the 
same time as the publication of the 
banns takes place, it will then be 
possible for those persons to come 
forward and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to prevent the solemnisation 
of the marriage. Therefore, I think it 
would be much better that the publica- 
tion of the banns should include an 
announcement of the church where the 
marriage is to take place. I think in 
the case also of marriages before a Regis- 
trar, if the marriage is not to be per- 
formed in the Registrar’s office it is 
always necessary to state where it is to 
be performed. In cases, too, of marriage 
by licence, the licence contains a dis- 
tinct statement to that effect, There 
ought, therefore, I think to be some pre- 
cautions taken in these cases as is taken 
in cases of marriage at a Registrar’s 
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*LorpvGRIMTHORPE: [thinkthe right 
rev. Prelate has not observed that that 
is exactly what I have done. I provide 
for an entry to be made in the banns 
book of where the marriage is to be 
solemnised; but he wants to have it 
published in church. Probably the 
right rev. Prelate knows that that very 
kind of publicity was first introduced 
into what I may call the Dissenters’ 
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Act ; but it was struck out some years | 
| 


afterwards. It was found to be ex- 
tremely disagreeable. I have exactly 
followed that precedent here. If the 
place where the marriage is to be per- 
formed is entered in the book, any one 
interested in the marriage who has 
heard the banns in the church, can 
look in the book or ask the clerk, 
and follow such marriage to tke 
church where it is to take place. 
But I would further ask: What can the 
person do if he does follow it? He has 
no power todo anything at all. He has 
power to forbid the bauns ; but when 
once it comes to the actual marriage he 
has nothing to do with it whatever. 
Therefore, it seems to me, that to pro- 
vide for such announcements is simply 
wearying the congregation—-making the 
uninterested public who are present, 
angry, by prescribing that which does 
nothing at all; whereas all thatis really 
necessary is provided for in this clause 
exactly as it is provided for in the 
Registry Acts. 

*THe Bisnop or LONDON: I do not 
contend very earnestly for it I confess ; 
but, nevertheless, I know that a large 
number of people feel that if people are 
to be at liberty to have marriages per- 
formed at any church in the diocese 
there ought to be very distinct means of 
ascertaining beforehand where the 
marriage is to take place. If the noble 
and learned Lord proceeds on the sup- 
position that where the banns have been 
published, and the persons who are to 
be married are in a position in which 
the marriage would be wrong, it ought 
to be stopped, but nobody could stop it ; 
that would not be the case where the 
persons were minors and their parents 
heard of it. They might not hear of it 
until the banns were published; but 
then they should be able to go to the 
church and stop it. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: I have _pro- 
vided for that by giving the information 


{LORDS} 
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in the banns book. That is a_ book 
which is open to them to look at just ag 
would be the case in the Registrar’s 
office. 

*THe ArncupisHop or CANTERBURY: 
Is it not generally taken to be meant 
by the publication of banns of marriage 
in a church that the persons named are 
to be married in that church or the 
| church of the other parish named? It is 
| not supposed that they would be married 
}at perhaps considerable distances away, 
|elsewhere in the diocese, and no doubt 
| the people who heard the announce- 
| ments would naturally assume that the 
same custom prevailed in the absence of 
| a statement to the contrary. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE : Matters of this 
| kind rapidly become the subject of 
general knowledge, and it would very 
soon become known that people need not 
be married at the particular church, but 
could be married elsewhere, and as I 
said before, they have only to go and 
look at the book, and they can see at 
once. 

*THE Bisuor or LONDON: I shall not 


make any further objection. 


Amendinent moved, 


In line 8 to leave out from (‘that ’’) to the 
end of the clause and insert (‘‘ the marriage 
shall not be solemnised in any church where 
the banns have not been published without the 
consent of the minister thereof, nor until the 
end of seven days after the production to him 
of a certificate of due publication of the banns 
at each of the churches where they were pub- 
lished, and not forbidden by any person having 
aright to stop the marriage. And an entry 
shall be made in the banns book before any 
publication of banns of the church where it is 
intended to solemnise the marriage, unless it is 
one in which the banns are published.’’)—(Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 


Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Then after 
Clause 4 I propose to insert a new 
clause which is really consequential on 
what has been done already in reference 
to the publication of banns. I hope no- 
body will think hereafter that I am 
wanting in due respect to great digni- 
taries, for I propose to give to them the 
power and duty in this matter of making 
alterations in the rubrics instead of the 
Queen’s Printers and the authorities of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
for the purpose of making the rubrics 
conform to the Acts of Parliament upon 
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this subject. I now propose that the 
two Archbishops shall make such altera- 
tions in the rubrics relating to the 


Marriage Acts 


Marriage Service in the Prayer Book | 


as will make them agree with this Act 
notifying the same to the Queen’s 
Printers and to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the two Universities in order that they 
may be printed in the Prayer Book. 

*THE 
not myself have been willing to put ina 
clause of this sort. 
more appropriate for one of the Arch- 
bishops to move the insertion of such a 
clause ; but if the Primate is willing to 
allow it to be inserted I shall certainly 
not object. If, however, he objects to it 
I shall support the objection. 

*Toe ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY : 
I shall not make any objection to it. 

Amendment moved, after Clause 4, to 
insert as a new clause— 

“The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 


of Her Majesty the Queen, to make such 
alterations in the rubrics after the Nicene Creed 
and before and in the Marriage Service in the 
Prayer Book as will make them agree with this 
Act, and those rubrics shall be so printed in all 
Prayer Books after such alterations have been 
notified by order of Her Majesty to the Queen's 
Printers and the Vice Chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities.” —( Ze Lord Grim- 
thorpe.) 


Agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPH : I propose that 
this clause shall read somewhat differ- 
ently, so that it shall read that the publi- 
cation of 2 seaman’s banns of marriage 
may be made in any church in the parish 
where he usually resides when on land. 
That was the meaning of the clause as 
understood on the former occasion. 

*Tue Bisnop or LONDON: That is 


‘really a verbal alteration, and I do not 


object to it. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 


of the clause, and to insert (‘any church 
of the parish in which he usually 
dwells when not at sea.”) —(Zhe Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 

Agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 6. 


*Lorvd GRIMTHORPE: 


This clause 
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a discussion the other night about the 
information to be given by the parties to 
the minister. I think all the information 
we ought to require to be given is that 
which, in the interest of the public, we 
are legally entitled to demand. Now, 
what is it that the public are entitled to 
They are entitled to know 


| that the marriage is not an illegal one, © 


Bishop or LONDON: I should | 


It would seem to be | : 
consented. But, my Lords, that requires 


| perience. 


, object if they thought fit. 


; J | material alteration, and I think your 
are hereby authorised, subject to the approval | 


that it is not within the prohibited 
degrees, and that the proper persons to 
consent, where consent is required, have 


some qualification, because of the state 
of the law on the subject. The law was 
altered by the Act of George IV. from 
what it had been before. It had been 
before for some time the law that the 
consent must be proved as a positive 
thing. It was then altered by the 
regulations for putting up the banns, 
leaving the parents and guardians to 
That was a 


Lordships would be slow to go back 
again to the former practice and alter it 
after, now, a good many years’ ex- 
As I have mentioned pre- 


| viously, it dated back from the time of 


| 





raises a question upon which there was | 





Lord Hardwick, in the reign of George 
II. down tothe Marriage Act of 1823. 
Now, beyond that, I confess, in my 
opinion we have uo business to go; 
and when it is proposed to require that 
people should tell their ages, may I take 
the liberty of asking why people should 
be bound to do that when they are of 
full age, and to tell their age under 
penalties for perjury ? You are claiming 
under this Act to do that which is only 
required for public purposes under the 
Census— where it really 1s of consequence 
that people should state their exact 
ages. But there is no penalty there. 
What does it matter to us whether a 
woman who is going to be married is 25 
or 30 or 35? Ido not think we should 


' meg ; sanction such inquiries as a piece of 
2, to leave out from (“in”) to the end 


legislation. I first propose to leave out 
the words “ prior to” the last publication, 
because the clause is not English, as it 
stands. 

*THe Bishop or LONDON: 
object. 


I do not 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 28, 
to leave out (“ prior to the”) and insert 
(“‘their.”)—(Zhe Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 
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*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Then the 
next is to leave out the words 
“of the banns” and from “church” 
to the end of the clause, insert- 
ing instead, a provision that the 


clergyman may require a written state- 
ment signed by the person applying, 
containing the abodes of the parties 
within the parish, and a statement that 
they are both of full age, and if not, 
whether they have obtained the consent 
of parents orguardians. That, as I have 
told your Lordships, is an advance upon 
the present law ; I warn you of that, and 
it is for you to say whether you like to 
adopt it or not. It then goes on to pro- 
vide that the person applying knows of 
no legal impediment by reason of rela- 
tionship within the prohibited degrees, 
or from any other cause. The minister, 
after receiving the statement shall allow 
the publication to» proceed (unless he 
ascertains it to be false,) and is- not 
bound to ask the parties any further 
questions, informing them that they are 
liable to prosecution if they sign such 
statement falsely. I ought to have 
mentioned the other night that the Bill 
ac far as this matter goes is founded, I 
think upon a misapprehension of the 
Act of 1823, for there is in that Act a 
power which really seems to me to be 
big enough as it stands, at leastas to the 
exact place of residence. However, if itis 
desired to re-enact it here I donot know 
that it matters. There isa provision there 
that no parson or curate shall be obliged 
to publish banns unless the parties shall 
seven days before the publication deliver 
a notice in writing stating their true 
christian and surnames, their place of 
abode within the parish, and the time 
they have lived there. If that provision 
had been borne in mind I cannot help 
thinking that a good deal of this Bill 
need not have been drawn. It is not 
the first time, I may say, that I have 
known instances of a Bill being drawn 
for the purpose for effecting what there 
are already sufficient provisions for in 
the Statute Book. The Dilapidations 
Act, which has been absolutely con- 
.demned by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, was drawn in entire forgetful- 
ness that in Act of Klizabeth, pro- 
vision is made for everything that was 
really wanted. Here it is done 
but, as I said before, I have no objection 
to it, because [ have no desire to prevent 


{LORDS} 
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any Statute being made complete on the 
face of it. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I should 
like to explain, because the noble and 
learned Lord made a great point of this 
the other night, that the form in which 
this clause with the different questions 
in its Schedule are cast is not due to any 
desire on the part of the clergy or on 
the part of the Bishops to make inquisi- 
tion into the private affairs of anybody. 
But the fact of the case is this: the 
Lower House of Convocation, and after- 
wards the Upper House with them, 
represented that it would be of great 
alvantage to have a distinct schedule or 
form which the parties were to fill up, 
and accordingly the drawing up of such a 
form or Schedule was urged, and it was 
entrusted to legal hands. Of course it 
may be said I was in fault, and I am 
perhaps to blame for too implicitly trust- 
ing the professionof which the noble and 
learned lord is a representative, and I 
should not, perhaps, have left it entirely 
to legal hands, but should have asked 
the clergy to do it, and if I had done so 
the clergy certainly would not have 
asked such questions as that people 
should give their ages, because it is 
surely quite enough to know whether 
the parties are of full age or not, and with 
how old a person is precisely, we have 
no business atall. The reason why the 
Schedule was drawn in that shape was 
simply this: It is found in dealing with 
uneducated people that questions of this 
sort must be minced up very small for 
them or else they will not understand 
what you are about. The idea was that 
it would be much easier to put it to them 
in the form of question and answer than 
simply to jeave it in the general form 
which the clause provides. I do not 
object to the noble and learned Lord's 
way of putting it in the least. The 
result of this, of course, would be that 
the clergyman would of necessity have 
the duty of eliciting the information 
involved in the answers to each one of 
these questions, which would be incon- 
venient. But it is obviously very in- 
convenient not to put in correct form 
what is required to be filled up. I think 
it better that we should have a Schedule, 
but if the noble and learned Lord objects 


it, and if the lawyers see any necessity 
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to contend about the matter I can assure 
them that the Bishops will listen to them 
with great equanimity. As it is, I 
really think it would be better to keep 
the Schedule even if we adopt the noble 
and learned Lord’s proposed clause. 
That clause is, I think, very well drawn, 
and I am quite willing to accept it, but 
I should nevertheless like to put in the 
Schedule, if the noble and learned Lord 
does not object, in order that we may 
have some guidance, and partly, too, for 
educating the people in the matter. We 
can amend it, no doubt, and I think 
with very great effect. I should like to 
add to the noble and learned Lord’s 
clause what really seems to me of con- 
siderable importance, namely, the words 
that 

“The delivery of such statement te the 
minister shall relieve him from the duty of 
making inquiries as to the matters therein 
contained.” 

I think it is of importance that it should 
be distinctly stated that the clergyman 
is then to be no longer responsible. He 
has these things put before him ; he has 
to accept them upon the assurance that 
any person who makes a false statement 
will be punished for doing so, and I 
think that being the case clergymen 
ought to be distinctly relieved from all 
responsibility of finding out whether the 
facts are so or not. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: That I in- 
tended by providing that the clergy- 
man is not bound or authorised to 
make further inquiry. The moment 
you provide that a man shall make 
no further inquiry he ceases to be 
responsible. I do not think there 
is anything needed more than that. 
That has reference to the Schedule, but 
Iam now discussing Clause 6, and cer- 
tainly, as I understood the other night, 
such precise inquisition is not desired by 
the Ecclesiastical Authorities; but the 
strange thing is that I now find in 
Clause 6 theage of the parties demanded 
which the right rev. Prelate says he is 
willing to give up. I think, therefore, 
T was right i in imputing to somebody or 
other substantially the inquiries which 
are directed in Clause 6, and also in the 
Schedule. If convenient to your Lord- 
ships, I am willing to say what I have 
to say about the Schedule now. It is all 
very ‘well to make provisions of this kind 
in reference to places like a Registrar's 
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office where you have all necessary books 
and Schedules provided at public expense, 
and officers for the performance of such 
duties ; but who is to provide all that is 
required for this Schedule here? Are the 
clergy todoit? Are they to give the at- 
tendance required upon all these people ? 
Your Lordships are aware that is not the 
case now, for the banns are put in through 
the clerk, and if you do not allow these 
things to be filled in through the clerk 
the parties must do it themselves, or the 
clergyman from such information as he 
can get. Beyond the suggestion he has 
made, [ understand the right rev. Pre- 
late to be satisfied, otherwise, with my 
clause. 

*THe Bisnop or LONDON: If it is 
quite certain as a matter of law that 
these words will carry it, I desire nothing 
more. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I think your 
Lordships may take it as a legal dictum, 
now, that exemption from being bound 
or authorised to ask any further ques- 
tions is quite sufficient to relieve from 
responsibility. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I should 
like to say a few words upon this clause. 
Hitherto I have refrained from saying 
anything in the matter because I propose 
to attend the Standing Committee, where 
I thought a good deal of this might be 
much more conveniently discussed and 
Amendments disposed of ; but with regard 
to this particular Amendment, I am a 
little apprehensive that if we adopt it in 
its present language there may be some 
difficulty arising in regard to requiring a 
statement in writing of the particulars 
demanded. Still, anybody who gets a 
licence has to give these pe articulars, and 
I should strongly object, myself, to its 
being left optional with the c ‘lergyman to 
require these particulars to be furnished 
for the purpose of public convenience, 
and in the public interest. I think he 
ought to be bound to do so. But, as I 
have said, I would rather not interfere at 
this stage upon this mere drafting of the 
Bill, and I merely wanted to point out 
that the adoption of this clause in the 
form proposed might lead to difficulty. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: For the pre- 
sent I will propose the Amendment as it 
is with the understanding that if it is 
found convenient in the Grand Commit- 
tee to alter it, I, at any rate, shall make 
no objection. 
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Amendment moved, 


In line 29, to leave out (‘ of the banns,’’) and 
to leave out from (‘‘ church ”’) to the end of the 
clause and insert (‘‘ where they are to be pub- 
lished, may require a statement in'writing signed 
by the person who applied for the banns of the 
abodes of each of the parties within the parish, 
and whether they are both of full age, and if 
not, whether each one who is not has got the 
consent of his or her father or guardian ; and 
that the person applying knows of no legal im- 
pediment by reason of relationship within the 
prohibited degrees or any other cause. And 
after receiving such statement the minister shall 
allow the publication to proceed unless he 
ascertains it to be faise, and he shall not be 
bound or authorised to ask any further question 
of the parties, but may inform them that they 
are liable to prosecution if they sign such state- 
ment falsely.””)—({ The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 
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Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 


7. 


Clause 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: It is necessary 
to move an Amendment to leave out the 
word “chapel,” here, in consequence of 
what we did in the interpretation 
clause. It will read “in any church 
within the diocese,” leaving out the 
intervening words. 
Amendment moved, in page 3, line 1, 
to leave in the words “ or in any chapel.” 
Agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9. 
*THe Bisoop or LONDON: I 
. 
words to Clause 9, 
providing that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be construed .to detract from 


de- 
sire to add some 


or qualify the authority in regard to 
marriage licences, or to afiect the legality 
of any marriage in conformity therewith. 
I am advised that it is important to 
protect the Vicar General and other 
officials in the exercise of their duties 
that those words should be inserted. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, at the end of the clause, add 
(‘fand nothing in this Act contained shall be 
construed to abridge, detract from, or qualify 
the authority which the said Master of the 
Faculties or the said Vicar General now has 
the exercises in issuing marriage licences, or to 
affect the legality of any marriage solemnised 
in conformity therewith.”)—(Zhe Bishop of 
London.) j 


{LORDS} 
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Agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 agreed to. 

Clause 11. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I propose to 
leave out from “ post,” in line 26, to the 
second ‘‘ to,” in line 28, and insert words 
“ providing that the notice shall be sent 
by the person obtaining the licence.” | 
think that burden ought rather to be 
imposed upon the person who is to be 
married than upon the surrogate, unless 
there is some occasion for it. 

*Tue Bisoop or LONDON: I do not 
object to that. 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 26, 
leave out from (“post”) to the second 
(“to”) in line 28, and insert (“ by the 
person who obtained the same.”)—(The 
Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Agreed to. 

Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD: 


is a further addition which I propose to 


There 


make in this clause on page 3, line 28, 
the of 
security against improper marriages. I 


for purpose giving greater 
suppose the real meaning of all marriage 
legislation is to facilitate as far as 


of 


marriages, and to render difficult or 


possible the performance proper 


impossible all illegal marriages. It 
seems to me that in the absence of any- 
thing to prevent it, persons may go toa 
surrogate and make a declaration and 
obtain a licence with a very wide range 
of the sources from which such licences 
may be obtained, and there are no means 
whatever except the statement of the 
persons themselves of ascertaining 
whether the marriage be a legal and 
proper marriage or not. One knows very 
well—I know it painfully well from 
experience in populous parishes in 
London for upwards of 20 years, and 
now in a large diocese for a number of 
years—that the number of illegal and 
improper marriages is something 
enormous, and chiefly because we do 
not take proper precautions to ascertain 
the circumstances of the marriage. There 
is something more, and that is the rash 
facility with which people take affidavits, 
and make declarations such as are re- 
quired before obtaining licences of 
marriage. It seems to me that to send 
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{Aprit 24, 1891} 
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a notice to a clergyman who is at some | which the persons applying have had their 


distance, in whose church the marriage 
is to be solemnised, is of comparatively 
small importance; and I propose that 
notice should be sent to the incumbent 
of the parish where the persons applying 
for the licence have their usual place of 
abode. There would then, if that were 
done, be some chance of ascertaining 


whether the marriage was a legal one or | 
Of course the clergyman where the | 


not. 
marriage is to be solemnised, ea hypothesi 
knows nothing about the parties; but 
the incumbent of the parish where they 


stances ; as occurred in one case in a 
parish of mine where a man wished to 
marry his grand-niece—and he really did 
marry her. When I heard 


that he must withdraw the licence and 
get it back. He was able to doso by 
persuading the old man that it was not 
a proper marriage, and for a time it was 
stopped; but after some time had 
elapsed he was able to get a licence 
elsewhere. Marriages of an 


illegal | 


nature are celebrated in hundreds, I | 


might almost say in thousands, in this 


yr, and surely the object of all | ; p : 
ey ee ey Oe eS /and replying to the notices, and that it 


marriage laws ought to be to prevent 


persons from contracting illegal and | 7 
; | performance of such a duty. 


improper marriages. It seems to me 
not only inthis clause, but throughout 


this Bill, there is very great laxity with | 


regard to obtaining information on those 
points, and I do not hesitate to say that 
in some respects this Bill will facilitate 
improper and illegal marriages unless 
such precautions as I propose are taken. 
Care should be taken by somebody to 
ascertain whether the man is going to 
contract such a horrible marriage to 


which I have alluded, or whether mere | 


children are going to marry at the age 
of 16 or 17. Such eases are of continual 
occurrence, whereas, if notice of these 
marriages were sent to the incumbent of 
the parish where the parties dwell, he 
might know the circumstances, and 
perhaps be able to say immediately— 
“This is an improper marriage.” 
out that I think we shall open the door 
to an extension of the really pain- 
ful irregularity, and laxity, now exist- 
ing. 
Moved— 

_ In page 3, line 28, after (“granted”) to 
insert (to the incumbents of the parishes in 





usual place of abode and also.’’)—( The Bishop of 
Lichfield.) 


*LorpD GRIMTHORPE: I quite under- 
stand the Amendment, bnt I do not 
understand how it is to be enforced. I 
confess I sympathise with a great deal 
the right rev. Prelate has said; but con- 
sider what his proposal is. Here is a 
proposal that notice is to be sent to the 
incumbent of the place where the people 
reside ; no definite time is fixed for it; 


| no penalties are imposed—you dare not 
put in a penalty; and the whole thing 
have resided might know the circum- | 
| Why is all that trouble to be given to 
the incumbents of parishes for no pur- 
| pose. 
of the | 
matter I wrote to tell the surrogate | 


would fall through in a very short time. 


I cannot think that is a discreet 
way of legislating. 


*THe Brsoop or LONDON: In 
support of what has fallen from 
the noble and learned Lord, I am 


afraid it would overwhelm incum- 
bents, who are often hardly enough 
worked, to have numberless notices 
coming by post saying that people who 
had lived in his parish were going to be 
married. I think it would be very hard 
to put upon them the duty of inquiring 


would be a mistake to insist upon the 


Tue Bishop or LICHFIELD: After 
what has been said, I will withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14. 
*Tur Bisoorp or LONDON: I think 


after the word “diocese” some words 
ought to be inserted. It is probably my 
mistake for not looking to it. It will 
read that where the marriage is by 
licence, it shall not be necessary to give 


| proof of abode for 15 days in any parish 


With- | 


in the diocese, “ or compliance with 
the directions in Section 11.” I think it 
is necessary to insert these words in 
order to make the meaning of the clause 
complete. 


Amendment moved in page 4, line 15, 
after“ diocese,” toinsert “or of.compliance 
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with the directions mentioned in Section 


Marriage Acts 


11 of this Act.” — (Lhe Rishop of 


London.) 

Agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I think there 
is a superfluity of adverbs here. It says, 
“ Any false statement made knowingly, 
intentionally, and wilfully.” It seems 
to me the words “ wilfully and inten- 
tionally ” are certainly unnecessary. I 
therefore propose to put it “ knowingly ” 
alone. 

Amendment moved in page 4, line 18 
and 19, to leave out the words “ inten- 
tionally and wilfully.”--(Lord Grim- 
thorpe.) 

Agreed to. 


Tue Bisuop or LICHFIELD: I would 
ask my right rev. Brother who is to be 
the prosecutor in these cases. I presume 
there would have to be a prosecution. 

*Tue Bisoop or LONDON: I did not 
think it would be reasonable to desire 
that the Public Prosecutor should take 
up such a matter as this as a question of 
duty. I do not think Parliament would 
agree to it. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Perhaps the 
Bishops would like to undertake it in 
addition to their duties under the Clergy 
Discipline Act. 

Tue Brisuor or LICHFIELD: This is 
one more symptom of weakness in the 
Act. I think all this isin the wrong 
direction. Too much importance is 
attached to obtaining information. Every- 
body knows very well that nobody will 
come forward to give information in such 
matters as these merely in the public 
interest. What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Another 
slight Amendment which I propose is 
with regard to the word “ committal.” 
I cannot find the word “committal ” 
used in this sense in the dictionary. 
We have the commission of offences but 
the committal of offenders. I therefore 
propose to insert the word “ commission ” 
in its place. 

Amendment moved, in page 4, line 
22, to leave out “ committal,” and insert 
“commission,” agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


{LORDS} 








Amendment Bill. 


Clause 16. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: This clause 


will come out here as the interpretation 
clause has been put in at the beginning, 
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Amendment moved, “To leave out 
Clause 16.”—(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 


Agreed to. 


Clause 17. 

*Tne Bisnor or LONDON: I wish to 
add to this clause “or to marriages 
celebrated by special licences granted by 
the Archbishops.” It is necessary to 
clearly exempt the Archbishops from the 
operation of this Act. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: Surely that is 
done already by Clause 9, and by the 
addition which the right rev. Prelate 
has already moved. That was done for 
the express purpose of keeping those 
powers alive. 

*Tne Bisoop or LONDON: If the 
noble and learned Lord thinks that is 
enough I do not want to add it. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: I have no 
objection to one of them, but the two 
together seem to be unnecessary. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Here 
again, although I feel the same reluc- 
tance to intervene, I will point out that 
the first part of Clause 17 was not 
necessary at all, because an Act of 
Parliament does not bind the Crown. 
With reference to the second part also 
IT am not at all certain that it is 
required. 

*lne Bisnop or LONDON : Perhaps 
it would be better to strike it out now. 
We can re-insert it in Committee. 

*Tne ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY : 
It might be well to leave that proviso 
in now. 


Amendment moved, 

At the end of the clause to add (‘or to mar- 
riages celebrated by special licence granted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or his successors 
referred to in statute 4 George IV., chapter 
seventy-six.’’)—(The Bishop of London.) 


Agreed to. 
Clause as amended agreed to. 


Clause 18. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: There is an 
unnecessary quantity of description inthe 
first line of this clause. It looks as ifa 
new Act were referred to, whereas it is 
only the Act called “the principal Act” 
which has already been referred to in 
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the Preamble. Surely it would be better 
to say “the provisions of the said Act 
are hereby repealed so far as they are 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act and no further.” 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: But 
surely this is mere drafting. It can all 
be dealt with in Standing Committee. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: As the Chair- 
man has pointed out “the said Act” has 
been struck out in the last clause, and 
we should only be repeating it. I pro- 
pose the Amendment now and we can 
alter it hereafter, if necessary. 

Amendment moved, to insert, ‘“ That 
the provisions of the said Act be 
repealed.” 

Agreed to. 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause, as amended; agreed to, 


Clause 19. 

*Lorv GRIMTHORPE: There is some- 
thing in this clause which I should like 
to alter. It provides in line 8 that copies 
of the Act shall be sent “to the officiat- 
ing ministers of the several ecclesiastical 
parishes in England.” What I suppose 
it means is to the ministers of every 
parish in England. I propose, therefore, 
to make the alteration. 

Amendment moved, to omit the 
words ‘the several ecclesiastical 
parishes,” and insert “every parish.” — 
(The Lord Grimthorpe.) 

Agreed to. 

ScHEDULES. 

Amendment moved, in page 6, to leave 
out Schedules A and B.—(The Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 


*Tue Bisoop or LONDON: I hope the 
noble and learned Lord will be willing 
to leave the Schedules in. I did not my- 
self intend to engage the House in mere 
drafting. Of course, it can be considered 
in Standing Committee. 

*Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): I do 
not think we need go into this now. It 
might be left for the Committee, and 
I would advise the right rev. Prelate to 
be ready with a form in the Schedule, 
which can be easily filled up and signed 
by those who desire to have banns pub- 
lished. 
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PREAMBLE. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE : The Preamble 
is quite contrary to modern usage, and 
it is quite enough to put in “* Whereas 
it is expedient to amend the Act,” and 
so on, leaving out the other two para- 
graphs. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Might I 
suggest that the whole of it might 
very well be left out. I am told that in 
well-drawn Bills a Preamble is now 
omitted. If they say anything, they may 
do harm, and if they do not say any- 
thing, they are of no use. I am informed 
they are never put in now, as they are 
never any good. 


On Question, “That this be the Pre- 
amble of the Bill,” negatived. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, and to be printed,as amended. 
(No. 102). 


COLONISATION. 
QUESTION.— OBSERVATIONS, 

*Tue Eart or MEATH: My Lords, I 
desire to draw your Lordships’ attention 
to a Report of the Committee on Coloni- 
sation appointed by the House of Com- 
mons which has _ lately been laid 
before Parliament, and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government certain questions 
which [ have .placed upon the Notice 
Paper. It will be in the recollection of 
your Lordships that within the last ten 
years public opinion has slowly but 
certainly been increasing in regard to 
the necessity of demanding some assist- 
ance from Her Majesty’s Government 
for the purpose of enabling poor but 
suitable’ persons to transfer their labour 
from this country, where in certain cases. 
it is not needed, to other countries where 
it can be made available for the benefit 
both of the individuals who emigrate 
and of the general community. In this 
country there are certain districts as 
your Lordships’ are aware in which the 
population may be said to be in a very 
congested condition, as for instance some 
districts in the Highlands of Sezotland, 
certain places in the West of Ireland, 
and certain portions of our large towns. 
It has been felt by many that if this 
congested population could by some 
means be transferred to those broad and 
fertile fields which are to be found in 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOL. CCCLII. 
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Her Majesty’s Colonies, fields which are 
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awaiting labour, and which at present 
are unfruitful owing to the impossibility 
of ‘getting hands sufficient to cultivate 
them, a double benefit would be con- 
ferred; a benefit would be conferred 
upon this country by enabling those 
left behind to earn higher wages, and a 
benefit would be conferred upon the 
colonies by enabling them to develop 
the immense resources which lie at 
their command, while at the same time 
a further benefit would be conferred 
upon the artisans of this country, inas- 
much as those who transfer themselves 
to the distant shores of Canada or 
Australia having acquired British tastes 
would certainly buy British products, 
and would thus create ;those markets 
which it is necessary for this country to 


possess. I would desire to lay great 
stress upon the difference between 


simple emigration and colonisation. The 
colonies have shown over and over again 
that they do not desire that large masses 
of the population of this country should 
be sent to their shores without any care 
being taken to see that they do not glut 
the labour markets of those distant 
countries ; but they have never shown 
any hostility to colonisation, when colo- 
nisation has been explained to them to 
mean the placing of suitable persons 
with their families upon those unculti- 
vated lands, and enabling those people 
by providing them with houses, with 
seed, with implements, and with suffi- 
cient funds to tide over the time 
until the crops which they have sown 
shall bring in the reward of their labour. 
I say that when the colonies have 
been shown that this can be done, they 
have always received such propositions 
with favour. This public feeling gradu- 
ally increased until it resulted in the 
formation of a body which was created 
for the purpose of urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the adoption of 
some such policy as that which I have 
sketched, and in 1886 Her Majesty’s 
Government took the first step towards 
assisting colonial emigration by the 
establishment of an Emigration Office, 
which since that time, at a small ex- 
penditure of £500 a year, has done most 
valuable service—service which is re- 
corded in the Report to which I desire 
to draw your Lordships’ attention. It 
is one of the recommendations of the 
Committee on Colonisation which issued 
The Earl of Meath 
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the Report that this ‘office should be 
continued, and that the amount given to 
it should be increased. In 1887, the 
year after the formation of this Emigra- 
tion Office, 32 Peers and 135 Members of 
the House of Commons formed them- 
selves into a body for the purpose of still 
further urging Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to consider the advisability of 
giving increased aid to colonisation. 
The result of this was that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the following year 
undertook to establish a scheme of 
Crofter Colonisation, and gave £10,000 
for that purpose (placing the scheme 
under the direction of the Scotch Office), 
on condition that £2,000 were subscribed 
from other sources. Four Commissioners 
were appointed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to constitute this Colonisation 
Board, one representing the Imperial 
Government, one representing the 
Canadian Government, one representing 
the private subscribers, and another 
representing three of the principal Land 
Companies in Canada. It was proposed 
at the time to make advances of £120 to 
each family. The repayment of that 
sum was to be made in eight annual in- 
stalments at the rate of £20 17s. 8d., and 
the first repayment was not to be asked 
for until the fifth year. In the Report 
to which I am alluding, your Lordships’ 
will see it is stated that this £120 has 
not been found sufficient, and it is now 
thought that from £150 to £180 per 
family is what will be required, the re- 
payment of that sum being secured on 
the 160 acres of land which the Canadian 
Government gives free to any person 
who chooses to settle upon them. 
Seventy nine families have thus been 
settled in Manitoba by Her Majesty’s 
Government in 1888and in 1889. In 1888 
the Colony of Killarney was established ; 
and in the year following the colony 
of Saltcoats, which is about 200 miles 
further to the West beyond Killarney. 
The next step, I have to mention, taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government, was to 
appoint in 1888 the Select Committee, 
which has drawn up the Report I am 
now inviting your Lordships’ attention 
to, and whose Chairman was Sir Jas. 
Fergusson. That Committee consisted 
of 21 Members. This is the third Ses- 


sion that the Committee have sat. They 


have examined a large body of witnesses, 
54 in number, they have entered into 
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the question with the greatest possible 
care, they have heard the opinions of per- 
sons possessing very different views— 
those who advocate emigration and those 
who hold with colonisation; and I am 
thankful to say as one, who, from the first 
hasadvocated colonisationthat the Report 
of the Committee appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government was distinctly in 
favour of State Colonisation. At the 
conclusion the Report states— 

“The Committee are of opinion that the 
success of the Canadian experiment is suffi- 
cientiy established to justify a further despatch 
of a moderately numerous party.” 

With regard to the advantage of colonisa- 
tion over emigration the Report says— 

“That Colonisation would seem to be the 
remedy which is most acceptable in the majority 
of cases, and one which would meet with the 
least resistance in our Colonies and elsewhere.” 
Iam not at this late hour going to 
detain your Lordships at any length, but 
Isimply propose to draw your attention 
to the three principal recommendations 
made by this Committee. The first and 
most important to my mind is the re- 
commendation made by the Commitiee 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
accept a proposal made to them by the 
Colony of British Columbia which has 
asked for an advance of £150,000 bearing 
interest at 2? per cent. and guaranteed 
by that flourishing colony. This offer 
for some reason or other was not accepted 
at the time it was made, and I do not 
understand why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment failed to accept an offer which to 
my mind seems a most favourable one 
considering what are the resources of 
this flourishing colony, and considering 
that the colony were going to take the 
entire responsibility of placing some 1,250 
families upon the land. I hope now, the 
Report being so distinctly in favour of 
this proposal, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will re-consider the decision which 
they came to, as far as I understand they 
did come to a decision formerly, with re- 
gard to this matter, and that they will 
grant the request which has been made 
to them by that colony. The Report 
states with regard to that matter— 

“That project’’— 
that is, the proposal of the Colony of 
British Columbia— 

“Presents the rare recommendation that it 


demanded from the public purse or from local 
funds no assistance beyond the Imperial loan, 
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the repayment of which is guaranteed by a 
solvent and promising Province, which seems 
to possess ample resources for the settlement of 
a large population.” 


The Report goes on to say— 


‘*Your Committee think that in no way 
could the object recognised as necessary be ob- 
tained with less outlay or risk to the National 
Exchequer, and they can conceive of many cons 
siderations in which the colonisation of British 
Columbia by a maritime population would 
appear to be desirable in the interests of the 
British Empire,” 
and they conclude by saying they re- 
commend the offer of British Columbia 
to the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government and Parliament. 
Then the next and most important 
matter, to my mind, is the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that Her Majesty’s 
Government should not require County 
Councils, when they borrow money for 
colonisation purposes, to obtain a local 
guarantee. The Committee state, and 
justly state, that the only local guarantee 
they could obtain would be the local 
guarantee of the Poor Law Authorities ; 
and, as Her Majesty’s Government are 
well aware, it is most inadvisable that 
colonisation should be inany way mixed 
up with the taint of pauperism. I hope, 
therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
will make the necessary alteration in 
regard to this matter in the Local 
Government Act of 1888, which granted 
powers to the County Councils to ex- 
pend money for colonisation purposes, 
but required them to have a local 
guarantee before they advanced such 
sums. Then the third, and a most im- 
portant recommendation, is that the 
crofter emigration experiment should 
be tried in Canada; and the fourth 
is that the emigration of children, 
especially through the industrial schools, 
should be encouraged. There are 
several other recommendations, but I 


will not go into them now. I will 
conclude by asking Her Majesty’s 


Government whether they will consider 
the advisability of adopting any of the 
following recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Colonisation Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and, if 
so, which of them:—(1) That the 
Colonisation Board be continued and 
re-constructed for the purpose of coloni- 
sation and emigration; (2) That the 





congested districts of Scotland, and of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
3 C 2 
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form an exceptional case, and require 
relief by assistance in industries, to 
colonisation or emigration, and where 
suitable to migration ; (3) That the ex- 
periment of colonising the crofter popula- 
tion in Canada should be further tried ; 
(4) That the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia (for an ad- 
vance of £150,000, to bear interest at 23 
per cent., for the purpose of assisting the 
colonisation of 1,250 families from this 
country) should be favourably enter- 
tained ; (5) That similar proposals from 
any Colonial Government should be 
entertained; (6) That the agency of 
companies for colonisation and emigra- 
tion should be taken advantage of, both 
as regards the aforesaid colonisation in 
Canada and elsewhere; (7) That the 
Government grant to the Emigrants’ 
Information Office should be increased ; 
(8) That facility and assistance should 
be given to further the emigration of 
children ; (9) That the Treasury should 
grant pecuniary aid to industrial and 
ather schools to assist in carrying out 
the above object. 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES (Lord Kvyvrsrorp): My 
Lords, the speech of the noble Earl has 
shown what probably your Lordships 
would not be prepared to dispute—the 
importance of this subject. I do not 
think he has quite dwelt sufficiently 
upon certain difficulties which sur- 
round the question, difficulties which 
must be obvious to anyone who 
has studied not only the evidence 
given in the Report of this Select 
Committee, to which his question refers, 
but also the Reports and the proceedings 
of preceding Committees. This Select 
Committee only reported on the 17th 
March, and it is obvious, therefore, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not yet 
been able to give that full consideration 
to the question which would enable them 
to answer conclusively the noble Karl as 
to whether we are prepared to accept 
any or all of the recommendations which 
the Committee have made. It is clear, 
in the first place, that before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can arrive at any 
decision upon this question, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee and their 
Report must be referred to the several 
Departments which are directly inte- 
rested in the question, as, for in- 
stance, the Scotch Office, the Irish 
The Earl of Meath 
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Office, and the Treasury, who will, 
after full consideration, present us with 
their Reports. Now, as regards the 
Scotch Department, I may refer to the 
answer which was given by the Lord 
Advocate on Monday, April 20th, in the 
House of Commons in answer to a ques- 
tion whether the Secretary of State had 
been in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Canada or other Colonial Go- 
vernments, in order to complete arrange- 
ments as to colonisation. The Lord 
Advocate answered that— , 
‘The consideration of all proposals for State- 
aided emigration from the congested districts 
of Scotland was postponed by the Government 
till they had before them the Report of the 
Select Committee on Colonisation. That Com- 
mittee has lately issued its Report, and the 
Government have now under consideration the 
recommendation which it contains.” 


Colonisation. 


I believe that further communication 
and correspondence have taken place 
with the Scotch Office, and possibly the 
Marquess of Lothian, if it is desired, will 
state at what stage the matter has ar- 
rived. I may also refer the House to the 
answer which was given by the right 
hon. Mr. Smith in the House of Com- 
mons, in answer to a question of much 
the same tenour as the one now put by 
the noble Earl, but confined to the pro- 
posals of the Government, by Mr. Parker 
Smith. He stated that— 

“The Government have not yet had sufficient, 
time to fully consider the Report of this Com- 
mittee, but it is obviously too late this year to 
select families for emigration. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary for the Government, before 
the autumn, to go into the question, if emigra- 
tion is to take place before spring, and I hope 
it may be in my power before the House finally 
rises to make some statement of our inten- 
tions.”’ 

Therefore, my Lords, the general reply 
to the noble .Earl’s question is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet had 
time to give full consideration to the 
matter; but he may rest assured that 
we recognise the importance of the 
subject, and that we will as soon as 
possible arrive at some decision upon it. 
I may say that, as far as I am aware, 
Her Majesty’s Government concur with 
the noble Karl upon this point ; that they 
view with greater hope of success any 
system of colonisation than that of mere 
emigration ; and as regards the crofters, 
as the noble Earl himself has pointed out, 
the Government have shown their com- 
plete approval of the principle of assisted 
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emigration for congested districts by the 
action they have taken in two succes- 
sive years. I have no reason to suppose 
that the Government have in any way 
changed their views; but,on thecontrary, 
{ should think they would be willing to 
consider how far that system, which I 
gather from the noble Earl has worked 
well, can be extended. With respect, 
also, to the proposal of British Columbia, 
the Report of the Select Committee 
shows that the terms which the Trea- 
sury desired were not agreed to—I think 
it was a question of amount of interest 
—but it is clear from that Report, and 
from what has passed, that Her Majesty’s 
Government viewed with favour a pro- 
posal of that kind from a province so 
well able to ensure the performance of 
their agreement as British Columbia, or 
from any colony equally able and willing 
to give such ensurance. I think I may 
add with reference to the question, why 
nothing has been done since 1888, when 
Mr. Begg first communicated with Her 
Majesty’s Government, that, as I think 
was announced by the right hon. Mr. 
Goschen in the other House, it was 
thought better, as a Select Committee 
had been appointed, that before agreeing 
to any proposal Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should wait until the Selec® Com- 
mittee had reported. I believe that Mr. 
Bege is corresponding now with the 
Scotch Office, and that further proposals 
have been laid before them, and I can 
assure the noble Karl we sincerely hope 
that some satisfactory arrangement may 
be made not only with British Columbia, 
but on similar terms with other colonies. 
Before I sit down I should like to 
express my hearty concurrence with the 
noble Earl in his praise of the excellent 
work that is done by the Emigrants’ 
fnformation Office, and to say also that 
I hope we may be able to induce the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to increase 
the very moderate sum which is now 
given to it, so that we may have 
branches established in the principal 
towns in the country. I can assure the 
noble Karl that most careful considera- 
tion will be given to the subject, as we 
fully recognise its importance. 

*Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
when I saw this Notice on your Lord- 
ships’ Paper, in the name of the noble 
Lord on the Cross Benches, I thought 
that probably he would not merely put 
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a formal question as to whether the 
Government could or would adopt the 
recommendations of the Committee, but 
that he would also go somewhat into an 
examination of the remarkable evidence 
which is contained in that Report and 
summarised in it; and I came down to 
the House to-night prepared to lay 
before your Lordships some very 
interesting and important facts with 
which I am personally acquainted, in 
addition to those brought forward before 
the Committee,and showing the immense 
importance of the subject, at least 
as regards particular districts in 
Scotland. But really, my Lords, I think 
in the present condition of the House, it 
would be absurd to go on with a dis- 
cussion which could only be very 
languid and perfunctory. Many noble 
Lords have left the House who would 
probably be interested in the districts 
which I have mentioned. The noble 
Lord on the Cross Benches has not 
entered upon that part of the subject at 
all; he has simply dealt with the re- 
commendations of the Committee. I 
must say that better work has never 
been done, in my judgment, by any 
Committee of the House of Commons 
than that which sat and produced this 
Report. I think it a matter of extreme 
importance that the House should be put 
in possession of the facts, this being a 
matter which affects many local interests. 
Many Members of the House, probably, 
have not read the evidence, which is 
bulky, and I shall certainly propose, at a 
later day in the Session, to bring the 
matter specially before the House, not 
merely with reference to these recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, but 
with regard to the facts which they had 
in evidence before them. I was very 
glad to see that this subject had been 
taken up by the noble Lord on the Cross 
Benches, because his name is a sufficient 
guarantee that it was taken up with no 
merely political or Party object, and not 
in reference to fads of any kind, but that 
it was a matter of pure philanthropy 
and benevolence on his part, for he is 
well-known now to be connected with 
the work of practical philanthropy— 
more so, perhaps, than any other Mem- 
ber of this House. At the same time, 


Colonisation. 


we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
propositions with regard to emigration 
have been more or less connected with 
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political questions at the present time, 
and, therefore, I think it would be 
better, in bringing the question before 
the Government, that we should lay 
before them our view of the facts with 
which they have to deal. Some of the 
facts connected with the question of 
colonisation, and of emigration of the 
crofters from the Highlands and Western 
Islands of Scotland, are very remarkable, 
more especially in reference to Lewis. 
I shall not go into them to-night, but 
simply give notice that on a later 
day I shall call the attention of the 
Government to this subject, and to the 
Report of the Select Committee. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: The 
noble Duke who has just sat down was 
kind enough to give me notice that he 
intended to bring this matter before the 
House with regard to the reforms in 
Scotland ; but as he has told your Lord- 
snips, he proposes to defer the question 
mentioned in his notice to a_ later 
period in the Session, I think it is un- 
necessary for me to enter upon the 
subject of it. At the same time, I 
should like to say a few words with 
reference to the question which ‘has 
been put by the noble Lord on the Cross 
Benches to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies with regard to emi- 
gration, or rather, colonisation. He has 
drawn your attention tothe very able 
Report of the Committee upon that 
subject, and it is exceedingly gratifying 
to me to find, after all the care which 
the Committee gave to the consideration 
of the questions with regard to colonisa- 
tion and emigration, itis distinctly stated 
in their Report that the success of the 
experiment in Manitoba had been so 
so decided as to induce them to recom- 
mend that the scheme should be further 
continued. I cannot go fully into the 
matter now; perhaps on some future 
occasion I shall have the opportunity of 
doing so; but I may mention to your 
Lordships the great difficulties which I 
had in carrying out that scheme. The 
principal difficulty was caused by the 
fact that Her Majesty's Government 
were then unable with the information 
at their disposal to give me the funds 
necessary for carrying out the scheme 
at the proper time of the year. With 
regard to the observations which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
just made, I hope to be able to induce 
The Duke of Argyll 


Colontsation. 
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| the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put 
'funds at my disposal at such a time of 
the year as will enable the scheme to be 
carried out successfully. If the scheme 
is to be successfully carried out, the funds 
| must be placed at our disposal at a proper 
period of the year,;before the emigrants 
go out. In order to make the scheme 
successful, it is absolutely necessary 
that the ground should be prepared for 
occupation. One of the principal diffi- 
culties experienced was that when the 
crofters went out, the ground, in con- 
sequence of the shortness of the time, 
|could not be prepared. The time for 
preparing it is in the month of June. The 
soil being virgin in those places requires 
to be turned over twice, once in June 
and once later in the autumn. With 
the view of turning over the soil and 
making the necessary preparations, it 
isabsolutely essential we should be ina 
position to know how many families are 
to be emigrated. We cannot spend 
money in turning over the soil upon 
these different holdings in Canada 
without knowing whether they are going 
to be occupied or not, and, therefore, 
it is perfectly clear that if necessary pre- 
parations are to be made we must know 
within two months of the time, at the 
very Rast, how many families are to be 
emigrated during the year. If that is 
not done the experiment must be carried 
out at greater cost than is necessary and 
at the risk of the grumbling on the part 
of the crofter families who are being 
sent out which we have constantly heard 
of. There is another reason why I 
think it is exceedingly desirable that 
nothing should be done hurriedly, 
because unless preparations are made in 
such a way as to enable the emigrants 
to rely upon themselves during the 
winter months it will be necessary to 
provide for them in the way of clothing 
and the means of substenance. That 
strikes away the principal object in 
sending them out, namely, teaching 
them reliance upon themselves, and to 
provide for themselves and _ their 
families. For every reason, being 
exceedingly anxious that these recom- 
mendations of the Committee in their 
Report should be carried out, it being 
necessary that a further sum should be 
placed at my disposal for that purpose, 
and also that the scheme proposed by 
' the Colony of British Columbia should be 
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carried into effect, 1 am anxious, if the 
scheme is to be carried out at all, that 
the money should be placed in our hands 
at the earliest possible moment. 


*Tue Ear, or MEATH: My Lords, I 
am very grateful, indeed, to the noble 
Lord opposite for having promised that 
Her Majesty’s Government will take this 
subject into serious consideration, and 
also to the noble Marquess for all he has 
said. I feel, that if anything is to be 
done, as the noble Marquess has said, it 
ought to be done by the Government at 
once, because between now and June is 
not a long interval, and there is no time 
to be lost. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government will 
take this matter into their serious con- 
sideration at the earliest possible 
moment. . 


Intermediate Schools, 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, &c. SITES 
BILL.—[u.1.] (No. 94.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, before 
accepting the Report I merely wish to 
ask the noble Lord who has charge of 
this Bill whether he will on the Third 
Reading introduce a clause to défine its 
object? Ina Bill dealing with limited 
and trust property the object should at 
least be defined. In this Bill, for con- 
veyance of sites for intermediate schools 
or other schools sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament, there is no definition of 
what such schools are meant to be, nor 
of the kody to whom the sites are to be 
conveyed. In the Welsh Intermediate 
Schools Act there are definitions of both, 
but only as respects that particular Act. 
Elementary Schools are distinctly defined 
in the Act df 1870, and I can perfectly 
well remember in the Office that 


{Aprit 24, 1891} 


dc. Sites Bill, 


who want any kind of education at 
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all publicly provided for them. I 
maintain that it is a most dangerous 
mode of dealing with this subject to 
have no definitions making it clear what 
the objects of the Bill are. This Bill 
must have some definition of what it 
means by intermediate schools, or any 
schools sanctioned by the Act. It might 
for the first phrase adopt the Welsh 
definition ; for the last, Heaven knows 
what it means. I would, therefore, ask 
the noble Lord who has charge of the 
Bill whether he will promise, on the 
Third Reading, that he will introduce a 
clause defining the object of his 1™''!? 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDKEi:UEY : 
The noble Lord wishes to have a defini- 
tion of intermediate schools. In the 
private notice he has given me he says 
the Act of 1889 contains no definition 
of an intermediate school, but I would 
point out to him that the whole Act of 
1889 is definition. Among the definitions 
there are five or six lines of what inter- 
mediate education is intended to be for 
the purpose of the Intermediate Schools 
Act. The noble Lord says there is no 
definition in the words “any sanc- 
tioned by Act of Parliament and in 
receipt of aid or monies provided 
by Act of Parliament,” those words 
were given by the Education Office, and 
originally stcod, “as provided from the 
Consolidated Fund,” but the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee altered that 
to “monies provided by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” In deference to the wishes of 
the noble Lord, I have prepared an addi- 
tional clause with that definition, but 
the noble Lord the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee says it is unneces- 
sary ; and, therefore, I do not propose to 
move it. If the noble Lord thinks it 
necessary, he can move it on the Third 





the definition was often found most 
usefulin withstanding constant attempts | 
to set up private and profitable establish- | 
mentsunderthe name. ‘There are now 
unlimited schemes for private advantage 
under the name of public education, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- | 
nounced only yesterday that, besides his | 
late appropriation of Votes for other | 
purposes to technical education, he is | 
about to propdse, under the name of 
free education, that everybody should 
be taxed for the education of those 


| 


| Reading. 


The Bill has been consider- 
ably altered in Standing Committee, and 
I wish to take this opportunity of 


thanking Lord Kensington for the sup- 


port he gave to the Bill which concerns 
Wales especially. The noble Lord the 
Chairman of the Standing Committees 
has made an improvement in a 
part of this Bill, which is nothing 
but a verbatim transcript from the 
Public Worship and Burial Sites Act, 
by amending it so that if part of 
the land is not used that part, but only 
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that part, should revert to the use 
of the owner. I regret that other 
Amendments have been made which I 
think take away a large part of the 
usefulness of the Bill. In the case of a 
minor land cannot be given, it must be 
sold. This alteration is principally due 
to the wishes of my noble Friend who 
now represents Mr. Gladstone in this 
House. But I must say that on this 
occasion he has not represented Mr. 
Gladstone properly, because Mr. Glad- 
stone has on all occasions shown a wish 
to please the Welsh people, and to 
obtain these schools is an object which 
they have very much at heart. I 
have examined into the matter, and 
have found that there are not many 
cases of minors in Wales to which this 
will apply; but there is one place asking 
for an intermediate school where I 
believe all the land belongs to one 
owner, and the provisions of this Bill | 
will prevent him giving the land, or | 
will furnish him with an excuse for not 
granting it. What I have seen in the 
Standing Committee has I must confess 
increased my objections to them very 
much; but I will reserve my remarks 
in that respect until some occasion when 
the noble Marquess the Prime Minister 
is in the House, or until some other 
noble Lord raises the question. 


THe Ear. KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I only desire to say that I was 


Comittee of Selection 





OF 





not the only person who made an objec- 


tion to this clause of the Bill. I believe 
the first person who made an objection 
to it was Lord Herschell, who is not 
here. Though [ quite sympathise with | 
the desire of the Welsh people to obtain 
these sites for their schools, I do not 
think it is necessary, in order that their 
legitimate desires in that direction 
should be satistied, that the property of 
minors should be taken away without | 
proper payment being made for it. It 
seems to me unreasonable that the 
property of minors who cannot them- 
selves consent to a gift should be taken 
away fromthem by other persons. They 
can sell the property, and that seems 
quite sufficient for the purpose of the 
Bill. As regards the Standing Com. 
mittees, [ think my noble Friend will 
find there are some noble Lords at all | 
events in this House, at all events who | 
think the Standing Committees are very | 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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useful ; and I cannot help thinking that 
the experience we have had this evening 
in Committee on the Marriage Bill must 
have caused a great many people to wish 
that the Bill had gone to a Standing 
Committee instead of coming before a 
Committee of the whole House. 


for Standing Committecs. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL.—(No. 86.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


‘TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNE.- 
RATION) BILL.—(No. 93.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


LONDON (cITy) TRIAL OF CIVIL CAUSES BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 
printed; and to be read 2" on Monday next 
(Lhe Lord Chancellor). (No. 103.) 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 14, and to 
be printed. (No. 104.) 
OOMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR STANDING 

COMMITTEES. 

Report from, ‘That the Committee have added 

to the Standing Committee the Lords follow- 


ing :— 


M. Bath. L. Poltimore. 

M, Ripon. L. Leigh. 

E. Winchilsea and L. Belper. 
Nottingham. L. Sandhurst. 

FE. Dundonald. L. Harlech. 

{. Yarborough. L. Rowton. 

). Strafford. L. de Vesci. 


). Ravensworth. (V. de Vesci.) 


V. Sidmouth. L. Northington. 
L. Lovaine. (L. Henley.) 

(i. Perey.) 1. Rothschild. 
L. Carrington. L. Sandford. 


lead, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 
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1317 The Factory Laws 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th April, 1891. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 





BURNING OF VILLAGES AT MASTAON, 
Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the Z%mes of the 
22nd, stating that villages had been 
burned on or near the Mastaon Plateau ; 
whether this statement is correct ; and, 
if so, how many villages have been 
burned; whether these villages have 
been burned as a punishment or from 
military contingencies ; and, further, if 
asa punishment, whether as a punish- 
ment for simple resistance or for some 
specific act of treachery committed by 
the village burned ; and if the villages 
have been burned owing to military 
contingencies, would he state the nature 
of such contingencies, giving such data 
as would enable a comparison to be 
instituted with similar unavoidable 
accidents in Huropean warfare ?' 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): The Mastaon Plateau is not 
in Manipur, but on the Afghan frontier. 
The Secretary of State has not received 
yet such detailed information respecting 
the military operations in that part of 
India as would enable him to reply to 
the various points in the hon. Member’s 
question. 

Cotoxen NOLAN: When will the 
Secretary of State be in possession of 
such information ? 

*Sir J. GORST: My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India has the 
greatest confidence in the humanity and 
discretion of the Government of India, 
and he will not press them with ques- 
tions which would seem to imply a want 
ofconfidence. There is no doubt that full 
Reports will come home in due course, 
by post, and when they are received 
they will be laid before Parliament. 
It will then be in the power of the hon. 
and gallant Member, if he wishes to 
find fault with the Government of India, 
to do so. 


{Aprit 24, 1891} 
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Cotoxe, NOLAN: I wish for a plain 
answer to a plain question. When will 
the Secretary of State for India be in 
the possession of such information as 
will enable him to answer the question ? 
Will it be a week hence, or a month, 
or how long ? 

*Sir J. GORST: It is obviously im- 
possible for the Secretary of State to 
form any conjecture as to when the 
Reports may be sent to him. I think 
that the hon. and gallant Member 
ought to be much more able to form an 
estimate than I can. 

Cotoxen NOLAN: Is it not usual to 
write a despatch within a week after an 
engagement ? Is that the custom in 
India? 

*Sir J. GORST: I am not able to 
answer a question as to the military 
customs of India without notice. I 
should say that the General command- 
ing in the field would send in a Report 
as soon as was possible consistently with 
the proper discharge of his duties in the 


field. 


in India. 


THE OPERATIONS AT MANIPUR. 

CotoxeL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if he 
will state who has given their instruc- 
tions or orders to the officers command- 
ing columns operating in Manipur; 
and if the conduct of all operations, 
civil or military, in Manipur is at pre- 
sent in the hands of the Military 
Authorities, or if civil officials exercise 
any authority in Manipur, or are fur- 
nished with any instructions giving 
them power in that district if the mili- 
tary operations should be successful ? 
*Sir J. GORST: The answer to the 
first paragraph of the question is—the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. The 
answer to the question contained in the 
second paragraph is that all operations 
in Manipur are in the hands of the 
Military Authorities at present. 


THE FACTORY LAWS IN INDIA. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I wish to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if he will give a Return, 
in addition to the Return already pre- 
sented to the House, showing the opera- 
tion of the Factory Law in India? What 
I want is a Return that shall show 
what the alterations in the law have 
been. 
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*Sir J. GORST: The Return which I , view of the fact that the work of the 
have already given to the House shows, | Labour Bureau is much in arrear, the 
I believe, the changes which have been | Reports for 1889 not having yet been 
made in the law, as well as the existing issued, some substitute for Mr. Burnett, 
law. or temporary helper in that work, has 

Mr. HOWELL: If the right hon. | been or is about to be appointed in that 
Gentleman willlookatthe Return, I think | office ? 

he will find that it is only the changes) #[yp FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
m the law which ero given end note | copy (ur. WH. Suits, Strand, Wee 
comparison between them and the law ; 
as it stood previously. |minster): Mr. John Burnett, Labouy 

*Sir J. GORST: If the hon. Member | Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
will put a question cn the Paper, I shall | has been appointed one of the Joint 
be happy to give him all the information | Secretaries to the Royal Commission on 
he may require on any point he can | Labour, and the President of the Board 


suggest. of Trade will doubtless provide Mr. 
; Burnett with assistance in the work of 
BILLETING OF SOLDIERS. the Labour Bureau if it is found that he 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): | requires it. 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can state the present SAMOA. 
rates of pay authorised to keepers of} Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin County, 
licensed houses for the board and lodging | $): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
of soldiers billeted upon them ; at what | State for Foreign Affairs if there is any 
period such rates of pay were originaily | anticipation of trouble at Samoa in con- 
decided upon, and whether they have of | nection with Mataafa’s succession to 
late years been revised or altered; and) King Malictoz; and, if so, whether 
whether, before he next introduces the | steps are being taken by Her Majesty's 
Army Act for renewal, he will consider | Government to meet it ? 
the expediency of either improving the| Tar UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
present rates of pay or extending the ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Ferr- 
obligation to receive soldiers and their | Gussox, Manchester, N.E.): The most 
horses to the houses of any other persons | recent reports received from Samoa are 
besides those enumerated in Section 104 | satisfactory, and do not lead us to antici- 
of 44 and 45 Vic. c. 58? pate any trouble. 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRE’ “ered TO 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broorick, | THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Surrey, Guildford): The sum paid to! Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
the innkeeper until 1868 was 10d., from | I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
which sum it was raised to ls. 4d. in| for KForeien Affairs whether Her Ma- 
1873, and has remained at that amount | jesty’s Government has received from 
since. From the known cost of supplies, | the Portuguese Government any com- 
which have fallen since 1873, there is | plaints of a violation of the modus 
every reason to believe that this sum | vivendi on the part of the agents of the 
affords a fair profit to the innkeeper, and | Chartered South African Company; 
the only complaint received has been | whether specific complaints have been 
from one innkeeper, who complained | made of the imprisonment and deporta- 
that he had been struck off the list for | tion of Portuguese Officers by the agents 
billets. The Secretary of State does | of the company ; and, if so, “what reply 





not propose to introduce any change in|has been made to the complaints; 
the Army Act. whether Masse Kesse is within the 
| territory that was agreed to be within 

THE LABOUR COMMISSION. |the Portuguese sphere by the modus 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the First | le ivendi, and whether its occupation by 
Lord of the Treasury w hether Mr. John | the agents of the company constitutes a 
Burnett, the Labour Correspondent to| violation of the stutus quo agreed to 
the Board of Trade, is appointed one of in that instrument; and whether the 
the Joint Secretaries to the Royal Com- | company has obtained the permission of 
mission on Labour; and whether, in Her Majesty’s Gov sain to exercise 
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power in Manicaland ; and, if not, what 
is the exact status of agents of the 
company exercising power in that 
territory as regards Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmentand as regards the Portuguese 
Government ? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON: (1) Such com- 
plaints have been made, but it has not 
been shown in what respect the modus 
vivendi has been violated; (2) only one 
such complaint has been made referring 
to the reported arrest of Lieutenant 
Freira in January. The Company has 
denied the arrest, but further inquiry is 
being made ; (3) Masse Kesse is outside 
the territorial limits of the British sphere 
indicated in the August Agreement, and 
it would have been a violation of the 
modus vivendi if Great Britain had 
accepted a Protectorate there, or 
exercised Sovereignty. There has been 
no such Act. There is nothing in the 
modus vivendi which would prevent the 
presence of Masse Kesse of the Company’s 
agents. We are assured that the fact is 
that the Mozambique Company’s vacant 
buildings are protected by four police- 
men, who have been ordered to give them 
up when the Portuguese arrive ; (4) 
the Company is not exercising powers of 
Government in Manicaland. The Govern- 
ment is, by the Convention with 
Mutassa, expressly reserved to the Chief, 
with the assistance of the residents and 
the Company’s police. 


EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Talso wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
any application has been made to the 
Government by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company to guarantee the capital 
for a railroad to be made under its 
auspices ; and whether any assurance has 
been given to the Company, or to any- 
one connected with the Company, that 
such a guarantee will be granted ; and, 
if so, whether he will undertake that no 
definite promise will be given before the 
House has had an opportunity to consider 
its expediency ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Suchan applica- 
tion has been made, and is under 
consideration. Parliamentary sanction 
would, of course, be required before 
such a guarantee can ke carried into 
effect. 


{Aprit 24,1891} L£nfranchisement Bill. 
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KING JA JA. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilke- 
stone): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
King Ja Ja’s health has been improved 
by his removal to Barbados; whether 
any steps have been taken to enable his 
wife to join him there; and whether 
any deductions have been made from his 
allowance for personal expenditure since 
his removal from St. Vincent ? 

Str J. FERGUSSON: The reports of 
Ja Ja’s health are not good, and as the 
administrative Staff for the Oil Rivers 
Commission is now organised and the 
Commissioner will shortly start for his 
post, he has been informed, with the 
Commissioner’s approval, that he will be 
permitted to return at once to Opobo. 
lt is understood that the wife refused to 
accompany him to Barbados or to Opobo. 
We are not aware of any deductions 
from the allowance. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies why the Return rela- 
ting to Enforced Sales in Cyprus, ordered 
on the 25th July last, has not yet been 
rendered ; and when it will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. DE 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
materials for a Return in the terms of 
the Address were received some time 
ago; but would have been of little 
value without further particulars which 
have been asked for and promised. The 
delay in sending the further particulars 
is due to the fact that there is a scarcity 
of public officers. In the meantime, I 
can show the hon. Member what informa- 
tion we have. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the overwhelming 
majority by which the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Places of Worship 
Enfranchisement Bill was carried, and 
of the technical character of the Amend- 
ments which are likely to be made in its 
provisions in Committee, he would be 
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willing to agree to a Motion to refer it 
to the Standing Committee on Law, &c. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Unless it is the 
unanimous wish of the House it is not 
usual to refer a private Member’s Bill to 
a Select Committee, such reference being 
confined to Government measures. The 
question is, therefore, essentially one for 
the decision of the House, as the Go- 
vernment have no particular interest in 
the Bill to which the hon. Member 
refers. 


Inland Revenue 


FEVER AT RANAFAST. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland with reference to his statement 
on Thursday last, that fever does not 
exist in Ranafast, and that, though an 
outbreak of scarlatina had occurred in 
the Dungloe Dispensary District, it was 
practically over on the 25th March, 
whether he is aware that the dispensary 
doctor did attend 11 cases of fever in 
Ranafast on the 21st instant, eight of 
them being scarlet fever cases ; and that 
two brothers from a neighbouring town- 
land, who died suddenly of scarlatina, 
were buriedon the 21st instant; whetlier, 
seeing that his previous information was 
incorrect, he will cause further inquiry 
to be made through fresh channels ; and 
whether he requires to see the doctor’s 
certificates in confirmation of the above 
statements ? 

The CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. A. J. Banrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The statement which I 
made last week gave correctly what had 
occurred up to that time. I have now 
called for a further Report. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: My hon. Friend 
will repeat the question on Monday. 


LAND COMMISSION—WEXFORD. 

Mr. J. BARRY (Wexford, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Chief Land Commis- 
sion has appointed 3rd June next to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Sub- 
Commission for County Wexford; if he 
is aware that there are upwards of 100 
appeals listed from the Poor Law Union 
of Wexford alone, and, whether, con- 
sidering the enormous expense and in- 
convenience of bringing the tenants and 
their witnesses to Dublin, he would 
suggest to the Land Commission the 


Vr. Kelly 
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desirability of hearing these appeals in 
the Assise town of Wexford. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This question 
is down without Notice, and I have not 
been able to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation to enable me to answer it. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough to repeat it. 


Collections in Ireland. 


OLDPARK, BELFAST. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury is he 
aware that Mr. E. Murphy, Arbitrator 
to the Local Government Board, sat on 
the Ist June to hear claims for compen- 
sation ve the Belfast Water Commis- 
sioners and property owners and occu- 
piers in Oldpark, near Belfast ; that the 
final hearing of objections was held on 
28th October, 1890, and the final award 
only made on 6th April, 1891; whether 
Mr. Murphy lodged a copy of this final 
award with the solicitors for the Water 
Commissioners two months before it was 
signed by him for the purpose of 
enabling the Water Commissioners to 
consult Counsel with reference to the 
Act, which came into force on Ist April, 
1889 ; and if any complaints have 
reached the Government with reference to 
the alleged delay in the publication of the 
award and the small amount of compen- 
sation given to property owners and 
others in Oldpark, Belfast ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackxsox, Leeds, N.): I 
answered this question yesterday. It 
was put by one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleagues. 

Mr. BLANE: Iam sorry to say that 
I did not hear the answer. 

Mr. JACKSON : Nevertheless, it was 


answered. 


INLAND REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the out-door super- 
visors of Inland Revenue in _ the 
“collection” which comprises the City 
and County of Dublin, as well as portions 
of the Counties of Wicklow, Wexford, 
Kildare, Meath, and Carlow, are com- 
pelled by the extensive character of their 
duties to work from 10 to 12 hours on 
week days, and often to work on Sundays 
also; and whether the Commissioners of 





Inland Revenue have described the out- 
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door supervisors as their most important 
officers, they being solely responsible to 
the Exchequer for the due and proper 
charging of the Excise Revenue ; and, 
if so, will he direct the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue to investigate the 
circumstances of their position with a 
view to increasing the staff of out-door 
supervisors for the Dublin collection. 


Mr. JACKSON: I answered this 
question also yesterday. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland intends to 
include the Labourers’ Dwellings (Ire- 
land) Act in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
believe that is the intention of the Go- 
vernment. I do not know that it is 
the most satisfactory mode of procedure, 
but it is evidently impossible to:bring in 
an Amendment Act, and we cannot 
allow the existing Act to drop. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): Is it intended to take the Land 
Purchase Bill on Monday ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it will 

be more satisfactory if it is postponed 
until Tuesday. The Budget Resolutions 
will be taken on Monday, and some 
smaller matters afterwards. 





EAST INDIA (SALARIES). 

Address for— 

‘Return of the number of all persons who 
received from the Revenues of India, during 
the year 1889-90, Annual Allowances (whether 
inthe form of salary, pay, fees, emoluments, or 
pensions), of which the amount was not less 
than 1,000 rupees for each person ; distinguish- 
ing the number of persons and total amount 
received in each class; and showing whether 
they were Europeans, Eurasians, or Natives of 
India, and whether resident or not resident in 
India.”’—(Mr. Keay.) 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 248.) 


As amended, considered; Bill read 


the third time, and passed. 


{Aprit 24, 1891} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
39, after “ holding,” insert “ or from the 
guarantee deposit.” —(.V7r. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I accept the Amendment, 
modified so as to provide that all sums 
carried to the account in respect of the 
redemption of the purchase annuity, 
whether received from the proprietor of 
the holding, or upon the sale of the 
holding, or from the guarantee deposit, 
and also all other moneys carried to the 
land purchase account, shall be paid to 
the Sinking Fund. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.40.) Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 40, after “ Act,” leave out “ any 
residue,” and insert “all other moneys 
carried to the Land Purchase Account.” 

Question, “That the words ‘any 
residue’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question, “That the words ‘any 
other moneys carried to the Land Pur- 
chase Account’ be inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


The next Amendment stood in the 
name of Mr. Bane, and it was as 
follows:—To add at the end of the 
clause— 


‘‘Provided always, that the Trish Land 
Commission may applot the purchase money 
and annual instalments for any labourer's 
holding or homestead situated on any tenement 
purchased under the provisions of this Act, 
in the same way and manner as may be done 
by the Irish Land Commission in the case of a 
tenancy purchased under the powers of ‘‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,’’ and 
subsequent Acts amending! the same, and upon 
the full discharge of such annual payments by 
such labourer in occupation, he shall be deemed 
the owner of such holding.”’ 


Colonel Notan rose to address the 
Committee upon the Amendment. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order!|one man. My principal objection to the 


This Amendment is not appropriate to 
the clause. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 2, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

#(2.45.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to move the omission of 
the clause as a protest against Sub- 
sction 3, whereby one-half of the con- 
sequences of a default on the part of the 
tenant of a holding are thrown upon the 
locality. Iregard the sub-section as con- 
taining a most iniquitous provision. There 
is an absolute unanimity of opinion among 
theIrish Members against it, and I do 
not think that even from the landlord 
element on the other side of the House 
there has been a distinct protest against 
the views expressed here. 

Cotoyep WARING (Down, N.): The 
landlords have had no wish to endanger 
the passing of the Bill. 

*Mr. KEAY: Although they may have 
a desire to pass the Bill quickly we are 
fairly entitled to assume that their 
silence means consent to the equity of 
the case we have urged. 

CotoneL WARING : Then I hope the 
hon. Member will disabuse his mind of 
that impression. He must not assume 
anything of the sort. 

*Mr. KEAY: I am glad to find that 
there is nothing like an expression of 
opinion on the other side of the House 
against the equity of our case,and I gladly 
welcome the interruption. The Govern- 
ment have refused to give way upon this 
point. They consider that one half of 
the burden should be borne by the 
localities, on the ground that the 
localities ought to have a large interest 
in the fulfilment of their obligations by 
the tenants. I was much surprised to 
hear the remarks of the Chief Secretary 
to this effect, because if they mean 
anything at all they seem to me to 
point to boycotting. He threatens the 
locality with a pecuniary loss in case of 
a single tenant becoming a defaulter. 

(2.47.): Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present ; Committee 
counted, and 40 Members being found 
present, 

*(2.50.) Mr. KEAY: I want the 
Chief Secretary to satisfy my conscience 
in regard to this matter, which simply 
means the boycotting of a number of 
innocent ratepayers for the default of 





clause, however, is that it is an attempt 
to improve the position of the landlord 
at the expense of the locality, and unless I 
get some further assurance from the Go- 
vernment, I shall certainly divide the 
Committee against the clause. 

(2.52.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I hope that my hon. Friend 
will not divide the Committee. I agree 
with everything he has said in regard to 
the landlords’ guarantee deposit not being 
made wholly available to meet any 
default. I believe that*that is a great 
flaw in the Bill; but the point is one 
which has been adequately discussed in 
previous Sittings, and, therefore, with all 
due respect, I hope my hon. Friend will 
not take up time that may be devoted to 
other good and valued points. 

(2.53.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I wish to support the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Unquestionably, 
if the clause had remained in anything 
like the form in which it was intro- 
duced, I should have felt it my duty to 
vote against it; but I think that an im- 
portant concession has been made. At 
the same time, I must protest against’a 
proyision which limits the landlord’s 
liability to one-half of the guarantee 
deposit. 

(2.54.) Coronen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): The hon. Member for Elgin (Mr. 
Keay) has fought the Bill inch by inch, 
and he is quite consistent in his objections 
to this clause; but I think he would 
act gracefully if he were now to 
yield to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Morley). No doubt the clause is bad, 
and I hope it may still be amended, but 
if the hon. Member goes on at the same 
rate his valuable lectures on finance will 
take up two volumes of Hansard, The 
volumes will doubtless form amusing 
reading for those who are interested in 
the subject, and especially for the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who has taken the hon. Member 
for Elgin as his financial adviser. 

(2.56.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has given a singular reason for 
voting in favour of the clause. He con- 
siders that it is a thoroughly bad clause 
and he hopes that it may be amended on 
the Report. I trust that before the 
discussion is closed the Chief Secretary 
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will inform the hon. and gallant Member 
whether he intends to bring in another 
Bill or to amend the Bill now before the 
Committee. So far as the clause itself 
is concerned I take a large and broad 
view of the subject, but I am confronted 
with this difficulty—that the clause con- 
flicts with the principle of the Bill. As 
1 understand the Bill it is intended to 
carry out the Ashbourne Act, but we 
now find that the landlord is to be re- 
lieved of a considerable share of the 
liability which is imposed on him by the 
Ashbourne Act. I am sorry to differ 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle. My right hon. Friend 
takes the same view as I do as to the 
pernicious character of the clause, but on 
a point of procedure he thinks that 
having voted against the pecuniary part 
of the clause we ought now to accept 
the proposal of the Government. Now, 
I think that if there is any part of the 
clause that is so objectionable that it will 
do violence to our principles we ought 
to vote against it. Therefore, if my 
hon. Friend goes to a Division I shall 
certainly support him. I regret that I 
was not in the House in time to move 
my Amendment as to total capital loss 
in case of forced sale, and I should like 
to ask the Chief Secretary if he will 
propose some way of preventing injustice 
being done to the Local Authorities. 

*(2.59.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I hope the hon. Member will 
not divide against the clause, but 
I wish to point out that on Lord 
Waterford’s estates holdings have been 
sold in a case of default, subject toa 
reduced annuity. No doubt it is much 
easier to sell a holding subject to a 
reduced annuity than for the Commission 
to keep it in hand and work the farm. 
At present the Land Commissioners 
have no power, without consent, to apply 
the principal of the Guarantee Fund to 
the redemption of capital loss in such a 
case. 

(3.2.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, 
Manchester, E.): The hon. Member 
somewhat misunderstands the state of 
the law. Under the existing law, and 


under this Bill, it will not be possible 
for the Land Commissioners to sell a 
holding subject to a reduced annuity. 
It is therefore unnecessary to alter the 
Bill to meet such a case. 


If the Bill 
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passes, the landlord will take his share 
of loss as represented by a diminished 
annuity. If the Land Bill (No. 2) 
passes there is a provision to enable the 
Land Commissioners to sell at a reduced 
rate and to make the landlord bear his 
share of the reduced annuities. 

(3.3.) Mr. KNOX: Then how is it 
that the Land Commissioners have 
actually sold holdings subject to a 
reduced annuity? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman contend that their action in 
such a case has been illegal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At the present 
moment I have no doubt that it is not 
competent for them to sell a holding 
subject toa reduced annuity. It is not 
necessary therefore to provide for a case 
which cannot arise. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I think 
the hon. Member for Northampton has 
made out a clear case of objecting to the 
principle of the Bill, but as the second 
clause only deals with the machinery of 
the measure I do not see that there is 
any necessity for prolonging the dis- 
cussion upon it. But for matters in 
which I am privately concerned I should 
have been in my place earlier to oppose 
the principle of the Bill. 

*(3.6.) Mr. KEAY: I am unwilling 
to put the Committee to any unneces- 
sary trouble, but I feel compelled to call 
pointed attention to the fact that the 
Chief Secretary has doggedly refused to 
say a word on the only question I raised 
in moving the rejection of the clause. I 
asked him what he means by this 
system of pressure - on''the localities, 
unless he means an incitement to boy- 
cott the defaulter, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, by his persistent silence, 
is himself the person who is pro- 
longing the Debate. On every occa- 
sion on which I have brought for- 
ward what have been admitted to be 
important points, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has refused doggedly to reply to 
them. He has just replied to my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Knox), but he 
has made no reply to me. Under these 
circumstances, unless I can get the 
right hon. Gentleman to do his duty I 
do not see how I can avoid dividing the 
Committee. 

Tne CHAIRMAN put the Question, 
“That Clause 2, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill,” and declared that the 
“Ayes” had it. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to pro- 
test. I said “ No” most distinctly. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I thought the hon. 
Gentleman acquiesced. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No, Mr. 
Courtney. 

Question again put. 

(3.9.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
137 ; Noes 44.—(Div. List, No. 150.) 


(3.20.) Clause 3 (Hstablishment of 
Guarantee Fund). 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move as a 
protest against the proposed guarantee 
an Amendment, which provides that 
“contingent ”’ shall be substituted for 
“ouarantee” fund. The clause pro- 
vides for and defines a local guarantee 
to which, as the Chief Secretary knows, 
we are irreconcilably opposed. We 
protest against the guarantee, first 
because we think that, as this is an 
Imperial scheme, it ought to be founded 
on Imperial responsibility; secondly 
because the Government have means 
enough in their hands to make every- 
thing safe without a local guarantee ; 
and thirdly because they have no right, 
against the will of the Representatives 
of Ireland, to pass a scheme which may 
ultimately have the effect of heavily 
mulcting the people of Ireland in refer- 
ence to things over which they-will have 
no control; and lastly because farmers 
who pay their own debts will be made 
liable for those of defaulting tenants. 
The Irish Members will take their 
objection at the proper time by voting 
against the clause. In the meantime 
the question before the Committee has 
reference to the details of the clause and 
the possible amendment of those details, 
and with the view of making substantial 
progress I have put down Amend- 
ments with the object of submitting an 
alternative scheme which J think worthy 
of consideration, and the acceptance of 
which will dispose of a great number of 
Amendments. In thefirst place take issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the 


division of the Guarantee Fund into 
contingent portions. It is an unreal 
distinction. All funds are equally 


“cash” and equally “ contingent.” The 
effect of taking the Probate Duty grants 
will be that the local rates in Ireland 
will have to be raised by £250,000, or on 
the average 8d. inthe £1. I greatly 
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doubi whether in the present condition 
of Ireland it can stand that augmenta- 
tion of rates. I am willing that the 
Exchequer contribution should be taken 
at once and put into the Guarantee 
Fund, because it has not been definitely 
applied to any Public Service in Ireland, 
and existing arrangements would be 
disturbed. In the case of exceptional 
agricultural distress, the Reserve Fund 
could be applied to the relief of such dis- 
tress. I therefore ask that in any year 
any default may be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, as a temporary advance, 
and that the local finance may not be 
deranged for that year by taking away 
the Probate Duty in anticipation of the 
default. At the end of the year, when 
it is known precisely what default has 
arisen, the actual loss to the Consoli- 
dated Fund could be recouped from the 
Probate Duty of the next year. For 
many years to come there could not 
possibly be a default exceeding the 
amount of the Exchequer contribution. 
The proposal does not conflict with any 
principle of the Bill or derange any of 
its machinery. Next,I take exception 
to the particular funds to be drawn upon 
in order to constitute the Guarantee 
Fund ; and my Amendment substitutes 
alternative funds without effecting any 
alteration in the total capital sum. 
These alterations will, I believe, make 
the Bill more acceptable in Ireland. I 
propose to leave out of the clause as it 
now stands the sum paid for the care of 
the insane and the destitute sick poor in 
Ireland. These services must be con- 
tinued whatever the cost may be. The 
Chief Secretary will admit that if an 
adequate substitute for this sum can be 
provided it ought to be provided. In 
place of it the Amendment substitutes 
the grants in aid of Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. Primary education, after all, 
claims the attention of Parliament 
before University education, and if it 
were tolerable that the funds provided 
by Parliament for primary education 
should, even in theory, be hypothecated 
for the guarantee, there can be no ob- 
jection to the hypothecation of the grants 
in aid of University education. Secondly, 
I propose to take, instead of the fund for 
the expenses of {the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, the whole 
Votes for national education. If the 
right hon. Gentleman sees his way to 
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accept my Amendment, which, in my 
judgment does not conflict with the 
principle of his Bill, I think he will find 
that the number of Amendments moved 
on the clause will be very greatly 
reduced. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 1, 
after the word “a” to insert the word 
* contingent.” —(Ir. Seaton.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘contingent’ be there inserted.” 


(3.43.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has with great 
lucidity explained the very important 
Amendment he has placed on the Paper, 
and let me say at once that of some of 
his remarks I entirely approve. His 
main reason for objecting to the retention 
of the cash portion, I understand to be 
this, that if it be retained, it will delay 
the distribution among various localities 
ultimately entitled to it, and the delay 
will disturb the whole course of local 
finance for a year. I think if that were 
the effect of the clause, there would be 
very substantial ground for his criticism. 
But the payment into the Guarantee 
Fund of the Irish Probate Duty 
grant would, unless that grant were 
required to meet the deficiency, involve 
the payment to the various authorities 
of the sums to which they are entitled. 
That is distinctly the interpretation put 
on the clause by the Government, and 
therefore the criticism of the hon. Gentle- 
man falls to the ground. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me on what we base the 
distinction between the cash portion and 
the guarantee portion. I take it that 
it is very necessary that there should be 
in the hands of the Exchequer a certain 
amount of money, not necessarily to meet 
permanent default, but to meet tem- 
porary default. He has stated with 
truth that it is a serious matter to touch 
the contributions from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer with regard to pauper lunatics 
and the sick poor. He and I are agreed 
that it is scarcely conceivable that the 
securities which are antecedent to the 
contingent portion of the fund will not 
prove sufficient. He states that public 
opinion will be shocked even by seeing 
the amounts for pauper lunatics named 
as part of the contingent security, and 
he prefers that the money granted for 
the support of the Queen’s Colleges and 
certain portions of the money now given 
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for elementary education in Ireland 
should be included in the contingent 
portion of the fund. The principles which 
have governed our selection of the contin- 
gent portion of the fund have led to the 
exclusion by us of everything not purely 
local in its character. We think that 
neither the Queen’s Colleges nor the sala- 
ries and expenses of the education officers 
in Dublin can properly be defined as local. 
Though it may be said that the Queen’s 
Colleges are mainly of interest to the 
towns and localities in which they are 
situated, the officers connected with them 
in Dublin and the educational machinery 
are of interest equally to every county 
and the whole of Ireland. It is clear 
you cannot touch the salaries of civil 
servants, and the officers in the Central 
Office in Dublin are civil servants. The 
Queen’s Colleges are situated in three 
cities in Ireland, two of which are ex- 
cluded altogether from the operation of 
this Bill, namely, those in Cork and 
Belfast. The College in Galway supplies 
not only Galway but a large district, and 
persons even go from Ulster and Munster 
to take advantage of the grants given 
to the College. It wouid, therefore, be 
impossible to give the Colleges the local 
significance that is given to all the other 
funds we take for the guarantee. More- 
over, the professors of the Queen’s 
Colleges are civil servants, and I find 
they come under the Minute of the 
Superannuation Department of the 
Treasury. So much for the alteration 
the hon. Gentleman desires to make in 
the substantial constituents of the con- 
tingeut portion of the Guarantee Fund. 
Now, as to what he has said as to the 
order in which the grants should be 
taken, we can have no special objection 
to the alteration he proposes ; but 1 think 
he is under a misapprehension. He 
seems to think that the order in which 
these various matters are mentioned in 
the clause governs the order in which 
the funds will be seized for the purpose 
of meeting default; but as a matter of 
fact, the order will depend upon the 
rules. 

Mr. SEXTON: Iam aware of that, 
but I desire in my Amendments to indi- 
cate the order. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member has strong views on the point, 
and is fortified by the views of the Com- 
mittee, I do not know that the Govern- 
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ment need entertain any serious objec- 
tion. In regard to labourers’ cottages, I 
think we ought to move cautiously in 
the matter. No use whatever has been 
made of the money placed to the credit 
of certain counties, especially in the North 
of Ireland. I have a full Reportof what has 
been done, and I gather from it that 
that is the case. To add another 
£40,000 to the Labourers’ Cottages 
Fund, especially when unaccompanied by 
qualifying conditions in Clause 2, would 
be a very serious matter. As the hon. 
Member knows, I am entirely in accord 
with him in urgently desiring to see the 
agricultural labourers of Ireland better 
housed, but it would be disastrous to 
localities to build in them labourers’ 
cottages which are not required by the 
necessities of the case. Jam unwilling 
to hastily accept the proposal. 

(3.59.) Mr. SEXTON: I have no 
desire that an undue number of 
labourers’ cottages should be built in 
Ireland, but I think the money should 
be so applied in cases where bond fide 
agricultural labourers pay excessive 
rents for miserable hovels, which are a 
disgrace to civilisation and destructive of 
the health of their occupants. I am quite 
willing to fall in with any arrangement 
or provision to prevent the misapplica- 
tion of funds; but if a proper authority 
in Ireland should think that the money 
might be wisely spent in the direction I 
have referred to, I think it should be 
done. 

(4.1.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think 
the suggestion of the hon. Member, as I 
understand him, would involvea serious 
departure from the clause, which 
merely deals with the funds which have 
been captured, so to speak, and are 
already destined to certain uses. The 
hon. Member proposes to alter the 
destination of funds, already appropriated 
in a particular direction. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is hardly the 
case, for the Exchequer contribution 
has not yet been definitely applied to any 
purpose. The case is open, and I wish to 
define what it shall be. 

(4.2.) Coroner NOLAN: If I 
thought there was even the sli¢htest 
chance of the fund for medical officers 
and the kindred funds ever being called 
on I should regard the Bili as doing 
more harm than good. But I do not 
believe that. I believe these things are 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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| put in to give a general notion of 
security to the English electors. 


[Laughter.| Yes, I look on them as un- 
necessary, but I do not object to their 
insertion as I am confident they will 
never be reached. As to the Queen’s 
Colleges, it would be very hard if the 
Galway College were taken and the 
other two were left out. I should vote 
against the Galway College being made 
a cock-shy of under this Bill. So far as 
I understand the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast 
this sum should accumulate instead of 
being distributed each year, and should 
then be handed overjto the Labourers’ 
Cottages Fund, while in the Bill it is 
proposed that the money shall be dis- 
tributed in the first place for labourers’ 
cottages, wherever they are wanted. 

Mr. SEXTON: No, no. 

Cotonen NOLAN: Under the Bill as 
amended in the second clause. 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 

Coroner NOLAN: That is my con- 
struction of the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: The second 
deals with a different fund. 

Cotonen NOLAN: The £40,000 a 
year the hon. Member wishes to vote for 
labourers’ cottages if places where they 
are required, some of it to go to Unions 
where they are not required. Well, the 
Labourers’ Act as at present drawn is of 
very little use. Ifthe Act were drawn 
so that you could repair and build 
cottages for the small tenants it would 
be useful; but as it stands at present 
he only use is to create an artificial 
class of tenants to compete with the 
small tenants—to build houses for com- 
petitors of the small tenants at great 
expense. Wherever the cottages are 
not required the money should go in aid 
of the local rates. 

*(4.6.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
From his observations I gather that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary is not disinclined to make concessions 
on this point, especially as the £40,000, if 
not required for the purpose of erecting 
labourers’ cottages, will go as proposed 
in relief of taxation. The substantiab 
matter in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast is founded on 
his fear that the financial arrangement 
come to will be disarranged by the pay- 
ment to the Guarantee Fund, and I 
Chief Secretary 
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thinks the Bill is drawn in such a way 
that this disarrangement will not take 
place. Itappears to me that the objec- 
tion of my hon. Friend would be met if 
the Chief Secretary would agree to these 
words— 

‘‘ The cash portion of the Guarantee Fund, so 
far as it is not required at the date of its pay- 
ment into that fund in any financial year, shall 
be forthwith applied as follows.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is only referring to the Probate 
Duty grant. 

*Mr. MAHONY: Certainly. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think 
that the Bill will secure what we want 
without Amendment, but we are in 
doubt about it. 

(4.8.) Mr. SEXTON: As the matter 
stands at present I cannot accept the 
statement of the Chief Secretary that 
there is no danger of the funds being 
withheld. It is provided that the 
Probate Duty grant shall be paid into 
the fund each year, there to await 
default if on the year’s financial tran- 
sactions default is found to exist. It is 
evident that the Probate Duty will 
remain in the fund a year, waiting to 
see if there is default, but what I want 
is that this money should be paid as at 
present, and then, at the end of the 
year, if there is a default, that the neces- 
sary amount should be taken out of the 
fund for the next year. In this way the 
Local Services in Ireland would not be 
interfered with. In regard to the order 
in which the items should stand, though 
the matter is not one of great practical 
importance, I think that in Acts of 
Parliament we should have regard to 
seemliness. 

(4.9.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I shall 
have a difficulty in voting for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, because, although I think 
that in some respects it is an excel- 
lent one, it seems to put the cart before 
the horse. The first point to decide is 
whether we should call upon the Irish to 
incur this liability, and when that has 
been settled by a decision of the House, 
we should go into matters of detail such 
as are raised by my hon. Friend. As I 
take objection to the principle, I am not 
prepared to vote that there should be 
any sort of Guarantee Fund of this 
nature. In the first place, I do not see 
anyone present who could pledge what 
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are ‘practically the local rates of Ire 
land. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Why should we 
not pledge them ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : The hon. Mem- 
ber belongs toa small and unimportant 
section of the Irish Members, who 
would find it quite impossible to pledge 
themselves, even if backed by the hon. 
Member for Meath. I gather that my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast does not recognise the principle of 
pledging the local rates, which is in 
direct opposition to the views of the 
majority of the National Party. There- 
fore, we have no guarantee that these 
local rates, if the tenants do not pay, will 
stand between the British taxpayer and 
their liability. No one has any right to 
pledge those rates, and the Representa- 
tives of Parliament have received no 
mandate from their constituents to 
pledge the local rates for this particular 
purpose. It depends upon the inhabi- 
tants of the locality what shall be done 
with the rates. The Chief Secretary is 
one of those generous gentlemen who 
spend for their own objects moneys that 
do not belong to them. The whole thing 
is an utter sham. The object was to 
find £1,200,000 in order to persuade the 
British taxpayer that if merely that was 
capitalised there would be something really 
tangible which would prevent any lia- 
bility falling upon him owing to the 
pledge that he gave. I need not say 
that is all nonsense. I regard these 
different items of the Reserve Fund in 
the same light as the fine crusted port, 
or the Old Masters, or the paving 
stones that the usurer trys to palm off 
upon some silly person who falls into his 
hands, and calls them ‘“‘cash.” I hope 
the House does not accept seriously the 
fact that there is an additional security 
standing between the British taxpayer 
and this liability, owing to these par- 
ticular rates. Take the rates for educa- 
tion, lunatics, or medical officers. You 
cannot alienate them or you would stop 
the Local Government of Ireland. [ 
have heard of a savage ruler who kept 
wild and fierce animals caged, ready to 
be let loose upon the people if they did 
not pay. Here you are to have the 
lunatics turned loose upon Ireland. 
You know perfectly well that nothing 
of the kind will occur. No House of 





Commons would incur the responsibility 
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of interfering with the care of lunatics, 
with education, or with medical officers. 
If such a proposal as this were made for 
England there would be an uproar. I 
really could not vote for the Amendment 
of myhon. Friend. I suggest that he with- 
draw it, and allow us to vote upon the 
Amendment to leave out “the cash and 
contingent.” If we are beaten, as we 
shall be beaten, then we could go into 
details on these different guarantees. 
*(4.25.) Mr. KNOX: The object of 
my hon. Friend is to get something in 
the way of reasonable Amendment 
without pledging himself to the principle 
of local guarantees, which we object to 
in toto. Iam afraid, the Chief Secretary 
having refused any concessions to my hon. 
Friend, that there is nothing for us but to 
fight this clause throughout; but I hope 
there is still some chance of the Govern- 
ment recognising the reasonableness of 
the course proposed by my hon. Friend. 
So far as I can understand the distinc- 
tion between the ‘cash and contingent ” 
funds, it is a distinction drawn for con- 
venience of drafting, and the cash portion 
is not to be a cash portion at all, save in 
name. If this is so, it ought to be made 
clear, and words inserted to prevent the 
cash portion from being detained in the 
Guarantee Fund after it ought to be 
paid over to the Local Authorities. The 
Bill, as it now stands, leaving the 
order in which the contingent portion of 
the fund is to be called on in the discre- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, gives an 
amount of power to the Castle officials 
which the House ought not to repose in 
them, and the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, [ think, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. Then, as to the order in which 
the funds in the cash portion are to 
be called upon, we are not told whether 
the county percentage is to be used 
before calling upon the Probate Duty 
or the Exchequer Contribution. The 
Amendment of my hon. Friend is to 
enable the House to say which portion 
of the cash as well as _ contingent 
funds is to be taken first, second, or 
third. As the Bill is drafted it is im- 
possible to know in which order the 
funds will be taken. In not accepting 
my hon. Friend’s Amendment, it 
would seem that the Government are not 
anxious to facilitate the discussion of 
this matter, and we will, therefore, be 
Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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‘compelled to fight the various portions 
of this clause. 

(4.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
listened to the arguments in favour of 
the Amendment, and with some of them 
I agree, and I do not think there is any 
great difference between us. There are 
three matters on which Iam prepared to 
give an answer to the hon. Gentleman. 
The first relates to the danger which the 
hon. Member fears if the Bill remains 
in its present state, and in order to meet 
his view I shall, on the Reportstage, bring 
forward an Amendment with a view to 
securing that payment to the Local 
Authorities shall only be withheld if 
default was made antecedent to the day 
at which payment to the Local Authori- 
ties was due. 

Mr. SEXTON: Only the amount of 
the default. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Qaite so. The 
second point to which the hon. Member 
called attention was as to the order in 
which the contingent portion of the fund 
is mentioned in the second sub-section. 
I have no objection to altering the order 
to meet his view, and, therefore, that 
will become a matter of practical politics. 
I do not think it is{very material, but I 
defer to the voice of hon. Members oppo- 
site. The third point relates to labourers’ 
cottages, and as to this my hon. Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland has 
drawn up an Amendment which will 
come under sub-head A of Sub-section 2 
of the clause. It will, I think, carry out 
the view of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, though I ‘cannot accept the 
Amendment which is on the Paper. 

(4.35.) Mr. SEXTON: I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman’s promise effec- 
tually provides that there shall be no 
disturbance of the Local Service in 
Treland by reason of the Local Guarantee 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman also 
agrees to take the contingent securities 
in a-different order. Of course I retain 
my objection to the principle of a local 
guarantee, but I am so sensible of the 
extent of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
concessions that I will not press this 
Amendment, nor will I move the next 
Amendment. 

(4.37.) Mr. STOREY: My hon. 
Friend seems to be satisfied with very 
little. He must still, however, reckon 
with the fact that some of us in England 
object to this arrangement. As I under- 
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stand the offer of the Secretary for 
Ireland it is this, that he promises not 
to dislocate Irish local finance by retain- 
ing the local Probate Duty in the future, 
except to the extent of the antecedent 
defaults. How does that differ from 
the words in the Bill? The words in 
the Bill atthe present time mean this 
and this only. My hon. Friend has got 
no concession whatever. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think I have. 

Mr. STOREY: Well, when doctors 
disagree who shall settle the matter ? 
I apply common sense to the clause and 
say that the concession which the Irish 
Secretary has made just now is precisely 
on all fours with the clause of the Bill 
as it stands. The right hon. Gentleman 
also makes a concession about cottages. 
He proposes that the Exchequer con- 
tribution, if not needed for the Guarantee 
Fund, shall be applied to the provision 
of labourers’ cottages in the Irish 
counties. Under this concession you 
might have this condition of things, that 
actually there would be a necessity for 
money to meet some deficiency, and yet 
the deficiency could not be met because 
the money was being applied to the 
building of labourers’ cottages. In other 
words, the money that ‘was to secure 
English credit against default is to be 
applied to the building of labourers’ 
cottages. 

Mr. SEXTON : It is only when every 
possible claim for deficiency has been 
met that the claim for labourers’ cottages 
is to be made. 

Mr. STOREY: Well, if my hon. 
Friend is‘content with the provision, I 
have no reason to be otherwise. As to 
the Amendment to the whole clause, I 
was going to vote in favour of it because 
I thought it was better on the whole 
than the Government proposal; but I 
must say that both proposals seem to be 
very objectionable from my point of 
view. I cannot understand the methods 
of the Irish Secretary in this matter. 
He is proposing an Imperial scheme, 
actuated by great Imperial purposes, and 
for great Imperial ends, and then in- 
stead of proposing a Guarantee Fund 
out of the Imperial Exchequer he goes to 
Ireland and seeks in all the holes and 
corners of the land for petty sums in 
order to present them to us as possible 
guarantees. Why did he not go to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last night 
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| and say, “I have a great Imperial pur- 


pose to carry out in Ireland and it does 
not become a great nation like ours to 
go peddling about Ireland seeking for 
Guarantee Funds. Let me put down 
£1,000,000 right away and have a 
Guarantee Fund that will meet all 
contingencies.” I do not say I should 
have voted for such a proposal; I must 
have voted against it; but I am looking 
at it from his point of view. He actually 
proposes that we should obtain guaran- 
tees from the funds applied to the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics, to the 
salaries of schoolmasters and masters 
of workhouses, to the cost of medicine 
for the sick poor, and soon. When we 
say, “ You do not mean to tell us that 
any Government would be mean enough 
to take this money and allocate it as 
proposed in the Bill,” what does he say ? 
When it was suggested that to take the 
Irish Probate Duty grant would be to 
discolate local finance, the right hon. 
Gentleman said “The localities will not 
suffer by our keeping the Probate Duty.” 
Why will they not suffer? If he keeps 
it they must suffer. If they will not 
suffer he does not propose to take it 
at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has quite mistaken my mean- 
ing. 

Mr. STOREY : I am sorry if I have 
mistaken his meaning, but that is cer- 
tainly how I viewed the matter. What 
answer did he make whenit wassuggested 
it would be shabby to take the money 
for pauper lunatics, and so forth? He 
said it was scarcely conceivable that the 
antecedent guarantees would not be 
sufficient. Quite so; and if the antece- 
dent guarantees are sufficient, why does 
he come before the House and the pub- 
lic, and put in small make-shifts of 
guarantees which he never means to 
realise ? My feeling about this clause is 
simply this: I would have voted with 
much more willingness for a Bill to 
create a peasant proprietary in Ireland 
if there had been a Ministry that had 
boldly come forward and said “ We are 
going to do this thing because it is a 
national thing, and we are going todo it 
in a national way.” But when, in addi- 
tion to a proposal from which I dissent, 
the Government come to the House, and 
in this peculiar way of theirs suggest to 
the British public all sorts of guaran- 
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tees, when they know they are not real 
and tancible ‘guarantees, I must say 
they add meanness to that policy, and it 
is my duty to oppose this clause and any 
succeeding slause which gives effect 
to it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(4.48.) Mr. SEXTON: I should like 
to move the next Amendment formally, 
so as to have it on record, and then to 
ask leave to withdraw it. 


ni, 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 8, line 1, to leave out all after 
*‘Fund,”’ to end of Clause, and insert ‘ con- 


sisting of the following sums to be paid into 

the Fund, in.the order stated, if and when and 

to the extent required in pursuance of this Act 
in any financial year :— 

(i.) the Exchequer contribution hereinafter 
mentioned and the reserve fund con- 
stituted thereout ; 

(ii.) the Irish Probate Duty Grant ; 

(iii.) the Irish share of the Local ‘Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Duties Grant; and 

(iv.) the following local grants, that is to 

vy, the grants— 

(a.) for rates and contributions ia lieu of 
rates on Government property in 
Treland ; 

) in aid of the maintenance of the 
Qr 1een’s College in Ireland; 

(c.) to defray the expenses of 

min Ireland: and 

.) in aid of industrial schools in Ire- 
land. 

(2.) A sum of forty thousand pounds (in this 
Act described as the Exchequer contribution) 
shall in ever ancial year be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and said sum shall be 
carried to areserve fund until the sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds has been go carried ; 
and so far as it is mot required for that purpose 
shall be paid, in the same proportion as if it 
were the purt of the Irish probate duty grant 
divisible b: mn boards of guardians of the 
poorin Ireland, to the said boards to be applied 
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*(4.50.) Mrz. MAHONY : I quite agree 


with the hon. Member for Sunderland 
Mr. Storey) in his objection to the use 


of Irish credit, but we have already had 
discussed that subject on Clause 1, and 
I do not see what useful purpose can be 
secured by re-opening the matter on 
Clause 3. We could urge special objec- 
tions against many of these forms of 


guarantees, but the Chief Secretary has, 
on 


made 


the whole, 


Mr. Storey 


very substantial | 
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hope we shall quickly 
come to a dee I, personally, do 
not intend to move any of the Amend- 
ments which stand in my name. 

(4.51.): Conoxen NOLAN : At present 
a portion of the Probate Duty is devoted 
to Poor Law purposes. It is to be put 
into the cash account, and then to over- 
flow to the Poor Law Unions. Am TI to 
understand that until there is a deficiency 
caused by some tenant not paying, the 
Poor Law Unions will not only receive 
the same sum as now, but receive it 
quickly 

Mr. A. J. BALFO!t UR: 
substantially t] 


(Ireland) Bill. 


concessions. I 


1si0n. 


Yes; that is 


he intention. 

Ame1 saan: by leave, withdrawn. 
2) KWAY: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath has just told us 
he docs not intend to move any of his 
Amendments, and would lead us to 
believe that in his judgment the fight, so 
far as the Irish Setters $ are concerned, is 
understand that, 


#*(4.55 Mr. 





all over. But I on 
the contrary, the fight has to begin 
upon my Amendment. I view this 


Amendment from a financial point of 
view, and I may add from a British 
point of view. I do not intend to enter 
into the question of the incidence of the 
alleged Irish euarantees on Irish social 
and | political life, but to speak of them 
as a security, as a form of protec- 
tion, to the British taxpayer. I 
decline to recognise them or to have any- 
thing to do with them security, 
unless they fulifil necessary con- 
dition. A Guarantee lund is only 
created, and ought only to be created, 
for honest T) 


as a 


one 


one object. There should 


be grouped together funds of a class 
or classes which can be easily and 
readily arrested for the purpose of 


covering any default which may have 
been made. I hoid strong gly that this 
Guarantee Fund is useless, because you 
cannot collect it when you wantit. Ido 
not now propose to leave out both the 
cash and contingent portions of the 
Guarantee Fund; but oniy the latter 
portion. I consider the collection or 
retention, or interception of the cash 
portion of the Guarantee Fund for the 
purpose of meeting a default to bea con- 
ceivable supposition ; but I hold it to be 
altogether inconceivable that local 
grants in aid of local purposes could 
| possibly be intercepted. It is not with- 
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out reason that all these ridiculous 
claims are going to be made upon the 
Irish localities by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The reason of it all is, that 
under the construction of this Bill, for 
every £40,000 which they can get swept 
into the Guarantee Fund they can lend 
another million sterling to their hungry 
friends the landlords. I propose to 
retain the cash portion in the fund, and 
to move to omit the contingent portion. 
The financial effect of that will be 
this: The cash portion comes in round 
numbers to about £300,000 a year. 
According to the Government scheme 
the amount of the Bill will be 25 
times £300,000, in other words it 
will be about 74 millions. Each of the 
Ashbourne Acts was put forward with 
£5,000,000 only in it, and I think that if 
the cash portion is reserved, and if 25 
times that portion is capitalised and paid 
over to the landlords, it is quite enough 
to carry out the real purpose of the 
Government, which is to furnish ample 
funds to their own immediate friends 
and supporters among the Irish land- 
lords. I, therefore, move the Amend- 
ment which stands inmy name. 

(4.58.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: On a 
point of Order. I have an Amendment 
to leave out the contingent portion to 
which I think there are greater objec- 
tions. 

*Mr. KEAY : Perhaps I had better let 
the words stand, 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
2, toleave out the words “consisting of 
a cash portion anda contingent portion.” 
—(Jlr. Keay.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘consisting of a cash portion’ stand part 
of the clause.” 


*(4.59.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): I could not vote 
for omitting the words ‘“ the cash por- 
tion,” but I should be prepared to 
vote for leaving out “the contin- 
gent portion.” I do not think it 
would be possible, under any cir- 
cumstances, for the Government to 
withhold the funds which go to the 
rateyayers in respect of criminal lunatic 
asylums and education. Therefore, I 
suggest that the hon. Gentleman should 
withdraw his Amendment, and allow the 
hon. Member for Northampton to move 
his Amendment. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I put the question 


in such a way so as to save the subse- 
quent Amendment. 

(5.0.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: [object 
to both portions, but I object to them on 
different grounds. My reason for object- 
ing to the cash portion, is that it is 
practically a fund which is obtained 
from Ireland itself. The proposal as to 
the cash portion is an attack upon the 
rights of the localities, and Irish local- 
ities have the same rights as any localities 
in England. According to the Budget 
last night, Ireland is to receive certain 
sums. We should have no right to take 
it away from Ireland unless we withdrew 
it equally from England. We could 
acquire that right if we were able to say 
that the Members for Ireland had a dis- 
tinct mandate from their constituents ; 
but I do not understand them to pretend 
that they have that mandate to give it 
up absolutely. In fact they say just 
the reverse. And again, it is impossible 
to tell whether Ireland will continue to 
contribute this £40,000 for 49 years. 
We have just read a second time a 
Sunday Closing Bill for the country, and 
it may be that some day we shall pass a 
Bill closing the licensed houses on every 
other day as well. It may be that 
Ireland may not drink whisky for 
49 years. Yet by this we are 
pledging them to go on drinking it for 
all these years. Surely the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone will not assent 
to that. He is continually going about 
the country, urging the Irish not to 
drink whisky, and thus provide the 
money; and yet, if he supports this 
proposal, he will be calmly hypothe- 
cating the money obtained from the 
consumption of whisky for the next 49 
years. I say we are not entitled to 
pledge this money. It is money 
obtained for the Irish people, and 
they have a right to it; and we cannot, 
by the mere fact of its passing through 
our hands, lay hold of it and hypothe- 
cate it without the clear and distinct 
assent of the large majority of the 
Irish Members. 

(5.5.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
185 ; Noes 113.—(Div. List, No. 151.) 

(5.16.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am 
anxious, consistently with my duty, to 
get ou with the business as speedily as 
possible. I have already expressed my 
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views in regard to this Guarantee Fund, 
and can consequently abbreviate my 
observations on. the specific Amend- 
ment which I now rise to propose. 
As 1 said just now, we are opposed 
to the cash portion, although something 
plausible might be said in its favour ; 
but we are still more opposed to the 
contingent portion. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary a question with regard to this 
matter: What is his position iu relation 
to it? This contingent portion would 
be used as a cover in the event of the 
tenants not paying their rents. We will 
suppose that they do not pay; we will 
suppose that a strike has taken 
place; or we will take the case of 
a combination of persons who declare 
that if they do pay the annuities they 
will be absolutely ruined. It may be 
that produce has fallen greatly in value 
or that the harvest has been a ‘very 
bad one. What would the Chief Secre- 
tary do? Would he use this Con- 
tingent Fund or not? If he uses it, 
what would be the result? First, the 
iocality would have to double its rates, 
because the Imperial contribution would 
be no longer available. And if they 
could not get the rates in, the lunatics 
would have to be released, no medicine 
would be provided for the sick poor, nor 
would there be any other relief for them ; 
and if the non-payment of the annuities 
arises from the fall in the value of 
produce, how can it be expected that the 
people will be able to pay a double rate. 
The probability is they will be unable to 
pay a single rate. You say that the 
taxpayers of Great Britain are guaranteed 
from any possible liability because you 
impose a double rate at the very moment 
that the people to whose interest it is to 
pay the annuities are absolutely unable 
todoso. I maintain that you cannot do 
it. I say that the people would not 
agree to the imposition of this double 
rate, and if they refuse to pay, what will 
the Chief Secretary then do? It is 
humanly possible that the value of 
produce may fall to such a point as to 
make impossible the payment of the an- 
nuities, and it may be that the people, 
holding that the rates are already suffi- 
ciently heavy, will refuse to pay more. 
That the Chief Secretary will be face to 
face with the fact that he must let 
loose the lunatics and stop all poor re- 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
lief, I say it will be impossible for 
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him to do that. A Government has cer- 
tain primary responsibilities and one 


of those reponsibilities is providing 
for the sick poor and for lunatics. 


It cannot hypothecate money which is 
intended for such purposes, and there- 
fore I assert that this proposal is merely 
an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the British taxpayers; it is, so far as the 
lunatics are concerned, a lunatic pro- 
posal from beginning to end. Both the 
Chief Secretary and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer know perfectly well that 
this guarantee is utterly and absolutely 
illusory ; it has been introduced in order 
to keep apparent faith with the pledges 
on which they and their followers 
secured their seats at the last General 
Election—the pledges that the Nnglish 
taxpayer should incur no sort of liability 
in connection with land purchase in Ire- 
land. It is only fair we should have a 
clear understanding with the Chief 
Secretary. Would he under any or all 
circumstances insist on this rate being 
levied? Would he send his police and 
his bayonets to levy it ? Would he, in the 
event of its non-payment, let loose the 
junatics and the paupers, and would he 
stop all education? I await his reply. 
I do not anticipate that that reply would 
do away with the necessity for my 
taking a Division on this Amendment, 
but still, I am always open to argument, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman can 
prove to me that lam in the wrong I 
shall be glad to go over to his side. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, lines 
2 and 3, to leave ont the words ‘“‘and a 
contingent portion.”—(J/r. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and a contingent portion’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 

(5 24.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This 
question has been discussed whenever 
the general principles of the Bill have 
been raised, and, therefore, I need not 
discuss it again to-day. In answer to 
the hon Member, however, I may say 
that I do regard the guarantee as a real 
guarantee, and [ shall, if necessary, en- 
force it. I am not obliged to contem- 
plate such extreme possibilities as those 
presented by the hon. Member. If such 
catastrophes as the hon. Member has 
pictured occurred anywhere in_ the 
British Islands, the Parliament of the 
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day would no doubt take measures to 
cope withthem. The Bill deals, as every 
Bill must do, with probabilities, and 
there is no probability of the Contingent 
Fund being called upon, or, if it were, of 
the local taxation being difficult ‘to en- 
force. The hon. Member has spoken of 
letting loose all lunatics and withdraw- 
ing aid from the poor. He must know 
that, the care of lunatics and poor is not 
a duty of the central Government, but 
essentially one of the locality, and 
that the grants from the Exchequer are 
given only to aid the locality in carrying 
them out. I think I have covered the 
points raised by the hon. Member. I do 
not suppose I shall be fortunate enough 
to convince him, but I hope I have said 
sufficient to indicate the views of the 
Government and to prove to the Com- 
mittee that this is a real guarantee. 
*(5.26.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I 
agree with the Chief Secretary that this 
question has been argued before, and 
therefore I do not propose to take up the 
time of the House in discussing it again. 
But, at the same time, I think that the 
question is too important to be allowed 
to pass without a protest. I do not 
agree with the Chief Secretary that the 
words in question are a fundamental 
part of the Bill. I think, on the contrary, 
that they could be omitted without de- 
triment tothe measure. There is a great 
distinction to be drawn between the 
cash portion and the contingent portion. 


I hold that under no possible circum- | 


stances could Government withhold 
contributions for lunatic asylums and 
for the education of paupers, nor for any 


other purpose mentioned in the con- | 
| 
| for their discussion; but the point we 


tingent portion of the Guarantee Fund, 
nor would the fear of such funds being 
withheld supply an inducement to the 
payment of the instalments. This part 
of the Bill is entirely illusory, and 
affords no real guarantee to the tax- 
payer. I shall therefore vote for the 
Amendment. 

(5.30.) Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, 
Mid): I have the strongest possible 
objection to this proposal to seize and 
impound local rates without the consent 
of the locality affected. I say that there 
is no power in existence in Ireland at the 
present time which is competent to 
pledge its own credit, and I do not think 
any Member for an Irish constituency 
would venture to support this proposal 
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before his own constituents. Neither 
do I believe that any considerable body 
of the Irish people would be found to 
approve it; I doubt if even the con- 
stituents of the Attorney General for 
Ireland would sanction it. I quite 
admit that the Chief Secretary has im- 
proved his proposal by offering to re-cast 
the order in which the securities may 
be impounded. The grant to pauper 
lunatics would be fifth now instead of 
second on the list, and that is a material 
improvement. At the same time, I 
do not think it would be impossible to 
realise the securities. I think they 
might be realised, and the maximum of 
local inconvenience and irritation caused 
thereby. Although the Chief Secretary 
says it is the duty of a locality to 
provide for its paupers and lunatics, I 
must remind him that for many years 
the Imperial Government has assisted in 
the task both in England and in Ireland, 
and it would be very hard now to with- 
draw the grants in aid. Anyone who 
has knowledge of agricultural life in 
Ireland knows that the rates and taxes 
are already equivalent to the rent, and 
if, by the withdrawal of the Imperial 
grant, the burden were increased, the 
farmers would be taxed beyond their 
means. While the Lord Lieutenant 
might succeed in levying for the county 
cess, such a storm would be raised as 
would be extremely awkward for the 
Government of the day, and it would 
not conduce to the satisfactory working 
of the Land Purchase Bill. 

*(5.35.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
This is a Bill of complicated details, 
many of which require special ability 


are now considering stands out clearly 
enough, and I think every Member who 
represents an Irish einai: should 
join in the protest against this proposal, 


and support the Amendment. My sup- 
port is given on entirely different 
grounds te those upon which one 


hon. Member gives his support. He 
opposes the clause because he thinks 
the guarantee is illusory, and that the 
risk must eventually fall upon the 
English taxpayer. J am not so credulous 
as to agree to put our names on the 
back of a Bill, satisfied with the assur- 
ance that it is merely a matter of 


‘form, and no liability attaches to it. 


We are called upon to give this 
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guarantee, and the resources of the 
locality will be absolutely pledged. 
Since [ entered this House, I have had 
forced upon my attention the humiliating 
position that Ireland occupies in our 
Parliamentary system, but never have I 
felt this more keenly than in having 
this clause forced upon my country 
against the unanimous wish of Irish Re- 
presentatives. This Bill was introduced 
with a great flourish of trumpets as a 
generous measure of assistance for the 
pacification of the country by the use of 
British money and credit. It was kept 
out of sight that our own resources were 
to be pledged to carry out this Imperial 
measure. It cannot be too often re- 
peated, it should be thoroughly under- 
stood, that to obtain this benefit supposed 
to be extended from Imperial resources 
we are called upon to pledge the grants 
to our asylums, the salaries of our school- 


{COMMONS} 





masters and schoolmistresses, the medical | 


assistance to our poor, the salaries of 
officers under the Public Health Act, the 
maintenance of our children in Industrial 
Schools. I hope astrong protest will be 
made against the unfairness of the 
proposal. 

*(5.39.) Mn. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.): I have no wish to protract the dis- 
cussion to any length, but, looking a 
this question from a Scotch point of 
view, [am bound to say Ido not hold 
the same views in regard to land pur- 
chase as those held by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. I have not much to say 
against the principle of land purchase, 
but my action has been very much 
guided by what I have heard by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell). He, in discussion, has 
admitted absolutely that if a locality 
were consulted, the locality would not 
agree to the purchase of land under ex- 
isting circumstances. I understand that 
the terms of purchase will be forced upon 
the tenants in the interest of the land- 
lords, and 2 Local Authority, whose re- 
sources are to be appropriated as security 
for payment, would not sanction the 
terms of purchase. Here the question 
arises in its barest form. We are told 
by the large majority of Irish Members 
that they will not consent to this secu- 
rity. I quite agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton that this security 
is illusory. I aim of opinion that it never 
could be enforced, and probably there 


Mr. Webb 
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will never be the need to enforce it. But 
that is not the point of my objection. I 
am not opposed to land purchase in the 
interestof the tenant, but anobjectionable 
feature of this Bill is, that under its provi- 
sions the purchase money will be higher 
than would be sanctioned if the opinion of 
the Local Authorities were taken into ac- 
count as to the securities to be given. This 
is not denied by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, or anybody else, and so 
far as we are concerned, and looking 
upon this as a precedent for land pur- 
chase in Scotland—a precedent we shall 
use in favour of land purchase in Scot- 
land 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &e.): 
No, no. 

*Mr. ESSLEMONT: Notwithstanding 
the protest of my hon. Friend I, as _re- 
presenting a Scottish agricultural con- 
stituency, say that this precedent of 
buying out Irish landlords will at 
some time be used, and the Govern- 
ment of the day will find it hard to resist 
the claim from Scotland under certain 
circumstances. But I know I stand on 
a very different platform to some of my 
colleagues in this matter. I deprecate 
in the strongest terms as an insult to 
Local Authorities in Scotland or else- 
where that they should not be consulted 
at all as to the security they are called 
upon to give. I am sure the people of 
Ireland, or of Scotland, in view of the 
demand for land, would agree that the 
utmost value should be given compatible 
with good security, without undue risk. 
We have before us a very important 
issue. It is idle to say, after we by a 
majority have said to Local Authorities, 
“You shall not be consulted in any 
way, but we shall keep these grants for 
local purposes, for education and for the 
maintenance of your poor, for the se- 
curity of payment for the land”—it is not 
to be expected, I say, that these Local 
Authorities will not resist such action. 
I do not think they would be doing their 
duty if they did not refuse to give up 
these taxes. We in Scotland should 
resist these local taxes being taken from 
us against our will, and as it would be 
in Scotland, so I think it must be in Ire- 
land. Let our friends show whether 
they believe in the justice of the claim 
for local government in Ireland. I 
have no wish to detain the Committee 
in this discussion of Irish matters, but, 
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apart from Ireland, I wish to protest 
against adisregard of Local Authority over 
local funds. 
#(5.46.) 


Me. T, WW. 


the contingent Guarantee Hund, but the 
matter presents itself to my mind in this 
way: The people of Ireland, generally 
speaking, desire a land purchase mea- 
sure such as is now before us. There 
can be no question about that, because 
Members who resisted land purchase as 
proposed in the Ashbourne Act have 
been forced to yield to the pressure of 
their constituents and support this Bill. 
Therefore, I take it that the Irish people 
desire that this Land Purchase Bill 
should pass. Although, asI say, I have 
no liking for this form of security, I 
come to ask how is land purchase to be 
effected without some security for the 
money advanced? Surely the Members 
below the Gangway do not mean to 
affirm that the nation is going to hand 
over some £33,000,000 without any 
security at all? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is what 
the Bill proposes. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It is quite 
true that in the two Ashbourne Acts 
there was nosecurity for the £10,000,000 
save the land itself and the guarantee 
deposit of the landlord, but what has 
taken place since those Acts were passed ? 
Why are the securities in the present 
case set up? Because of what has since 
been going on in three out of the four 
provinces of Ireland. The teaching 
which has been given to the farmers in 
those three provinces is now coming 
home to roost, and guarantees are now 
required by the British people which 
would never have been thought of but 
for the experience of the past seven or 
eight years in the South and West of 
Ireland. The matter, therefore, stands 
thus—we must accept a Land Purchase 
Bill with these securities, or we shall 
get no Bill of the kind at all, and I 
am bound to say that I would noi 
dare to face my constituents if I had 


refused the Bill with the securities 
proposed. I deny that Ireland is 
unanimous as to these guarantees. 


Treland is not unanimous, and the Divi- 
sion will show that. Ireland will reap 
the benefit of land purchase, and it is not 
asking too much that Ireland should 





RUSSELL, 
(Tyrone, S.): I do not pretend to any | 


special liking for this form of security in | 
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pledge her local securities to secure that 
benefit. When we find two parties 
opposing this provision, one declaring 
that this local guarantee is not required 
and the other that it is altogether 
illusory, I say let them come to some 
| general agreement before they assail this 
fundamental part of the proposal. 

(5.50.) Mr. STOREY: I do not 
wonder to hear the hon. Gentleman say 
he does not like this guarantee. I put 
it to his sense of justice, if there be a 
guarantee, from whom does it come ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: From the 
Irish people. 

Mr. STOREY: Does my hon. Friend 
say that this clause contains any 
guarantee from the Irish people? In 
this Contingent Fund are not the main 
proceeds of Customs and Excise Duties 
obtained mainly from the people in the 
towns drinking more liquor than before ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There are very 
few towns in Ireland. 

Mr. STOREY : That does not destroy 
my argument. Asa matter of fact, a 
much larger amount is drawn from the 
people in the towns as compared with 
the contributions from the rural dis- 
tricts. What advantage is it to the 
people in the towns to have this Land 
Purchase Bill passed? What advantage 
is it to the people of Belfast or Dublin 
that a certain number of farmers in the 
rural parts of Ireland are to be singled 
out to become landowners? Not only 
upon the districts concerned, but upon 
the people in Dublin, Belfast, London- 
derry, Limerick, Cork, and all the towns 
| do you call to contribute their portion 
of the guarantee that the State may be 
| secured from loss. Is that fair ? 
| *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes. 
| Mr. STOREY: I think it is utterly 
|unfair and unjust, and therefore I 
| oppose the clause. Now, let us look at 
this guarantee. We have been jibed at 
because we have called it illusory, but I 
|repeat it is illusory to the extent of 
‘absurdity. If there should be any 
deficiency, if there should be need to 
call up the guarantee, is there any 
Government that would take from the 
| Local Authority sums now applied to 
| the support of pauper lunatics and other 
| purposes and use them to make up the 
deficiency in the Land Purchase Fund ? 
Everybody knows what would happen 
Should there be such a deficiency the 
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Government of the day will come to us 
and say, “We admit that under the 
letter of the arrangement we ought to 


{COMMONS} 


| know 


refuse Local Authorities these grants, | 


but in decency and in our conscience we 
cannot do this ; 
with our duty to do this, and therefore 
we ask for some other guarantee and 
the advance of the cash by Parliament 
to mect this deficiency.” Now, I 
submit tomy hon. Friend the Member 
for South Tyrone—who is a logician 


outside the House, if he is not 
in the House—would it not be more 
honourable and_ statesmanlike to at 


once make it an Imperial guarantee 
entirely, and not put ,forward this 
illusory local guarantee? Take the 
next item, is it possible to withhold 
the salaries of the schoolmasters of 
Ireland in order to enable a_ limited 
number of farmers to become owners of 
land in Ireland? Will you pelea 
the salaries of the medical officers, or 
say that the sick poor in Ireland shall 
not have the medicines now provided at 
the cost of the State, because the land- 
lords must be paid out, handing over 
their land to the tenants on certain 
terms? [ will not go through the items, 
they all hang together, they are of the 
same mean description. If you carry 
this land purchase scheme for Ireland, 
how can you resist a claim for other 
parts of the Kingdom on the same basis ? 
I am not saying that I would make such 
a proposition. Anyone who opposes it 
for Ireland may consistently oppose it 
for Scotland or England; but how, when 
such a claim made, can you con- 
sistently refuse it, having established 
this precedent? It is because we think 
this guarantee is illusory, and if not 
illusory most unfair and unjust, we 
oppose it. Take the case of any county 
in Ireland, where there are, say, 5,000 
tenant farmers. Of these you turn 
1,000 into owners, leaving the other 
4,000 still in the condition of tenants ; 
besides you have all the trading class, 
the grazing farmers, and what there is 
of the professional class, and a number 
of other people following various occupa- 
tions, and because 1,000 men have been 
singled out to receive a particular benetit 
at the hands of the State you propose 
that all the other ratepayers shall become 
guarantees for the minority who are 
to receive the benefit. Well, all I 
Mr, Storey 


is 


it,would not be consonant | 
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'can say is that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 


site must be much duller than I 

they are if they do not 
see the logical conclusion to which a 
policy of this sort may be pushed. Can 
you confine the claim to those and a 
few of those who occupy farms? 
History repeats itself; and, just as in 
Imperial Rome, 2,000 years ago, the 
agrarian question reacted on the occupa- 
tion of tenements among the working- 
classes in towns, so may you have the 
principle agitated, not only for the 
occupiers of land in England and 
Scotland, but for the urban population. 
Having regard to the possible conse- 
quences that may flow from such a pre- 
cedent, we oppose this clause. 

(6.0.) Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 
K.): There is much of this Bill compli- 
cated and technical in character ; but one 
thing comes out clearly: that it will be 
more beneficial to landlords than former 
Land Purchase Bills. This was to be ex- 
pected, and from their point of view the 
Government would naturally assist their 
friends in Ireland. With regard to the 
danger of repudiation which the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone sees ahead, I 
believe there will be nothing of the 
kind. There is no danger of the Irish 

people repudiating an engagement they 
have entered into, providing the bargain 
is a fair one and freely entered into. ‘But 
what does this Bill propose? It proposes 
to provide the means whereby a certain 
number of tenants may become owners 
of their farms. But the amount placed 
at the disposal of the Commissioners will 
not allow of more than one out of every 
four tenants becoming owners, and the 
others, together with hall the ratepayers 
in town “and country, are to become 
security for the defalcations that may 


arise, though they have no voice in 
allowing the transactions. Now, I 
object to such a tips sal; it 18 


against any principle of fair play and 
contrary to the accepted ‘principle that 
representation should accompany taxa- 
tion. The Chief Secretary repudiates any 
right of Local Government t » the Irish 
people ; he throws over the principle of 
representation, and I never heard a more 
gratuitously insulting observation than 
that used the other “night ‘by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he said that the 
elected bodies were the repudiated 
bodies. If these bargains are fairly made 
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there will be no repudiation of engage- 
ments, and the working of the Ashbourne 
Act proves the truth of my assertion ; 
but without the safeguard of local 
sanction, there is the greatest danger of 
tenants acting under duress being forced 
into unfair bargains. I shall certainly 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. 

(6.5.) Sin G. CAMPBELL: I confess 
Iam somewhat ina dilemma as to giving 
my vote. When I find Irish Members 
assisting the Government to pass Clauses 
l and 2 to secure the advance of these 
£30,000,000, ;then I confess I do not 
like to go into the Lobby with them to 
shake off these local obligations. If I 
thought it would get rid of a real local 
guarantee, I would vote in favour of 
retaining it. The hon. Member who 
has just spoken expressed his belief that 
his countrymen would not repudiate a 
bargain fairly entered into ; but who is 
to judge of the fairness? Is there not 
a danger that Irish farmers may here- 
after say they were coerced into these 
contracts ; and as they are not fair, they 
will not carry out their obligations? I 
am unwilling to advance the money at 
all, but I should prefer to have some 
Irish guarantee for repayment. But I 
am impressed with the belief that this 


contingent guarantee is an illusion, and | 


is merely intended to throw dust in 
the eyes of the British taxpayer to 


induce him to assent to a Bill which | 
he would never agree to if it were | 


put forward in its naked form of British 
security only. Under the circumstances, 
and believing as I do that this contingent 
guarantee is utterly worthless, I think 
I cannot do better than vote against it, 
in so dcing endeavouring to pnt the Bill 
before the electors in its naked hideous- 
ness, Showing that we are really going 
to make these advances without any real 
security whatever. I object to the 
principle of the Bill, for I believe it is 
unnecessary, and that the Act of 1881, 
properly administered, is sufficient. I 
shall vote for the Amendment, for the 
idea that there is any security in this 
contingent guarantee is altogether a 
delusion. 

(6.10.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
The provisions of this landlord’s recupe- 
ration Bill are of so highly technical; 
a character that it is difficult for anyone 
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with them. We have now, however, 
arrived at a most important point touch- 
ing the contingent guarantee — the 
guarantee which is to be exacted from 
the Irish people without any expression 
of Irish opinion with regard to it—and, 
as one who represents an important con- 
stituency in the province of Munster, I 
cannot consent to give a silent vote. 
This guarantee is worthless, or it is 
valuable. If it is worthless, I perfectly 
understand the proposal to strike it out. 
If it is not worthless, 1 want to hear 
some expression of opinion from gentle- 
men opposite with regard toit. Are the 
unfortunate lunatics of Ireland to be 
turned loose without any sort of care or 
attention being paid to them? I can 
conceive nothing more unworthy of 
even a Tory Admiistration. The 
poor children are to go'untaught, and 


the expenses of medical officers and 
the cust of medicine and __ surgical 
appliances are to be sacrificed. What a 


pretty kettle of fish you will have 
in Ireland if this guarantee is called 
upon! If there is any possibility of such 
a thing happening, no English or 
Scottish Member can, with a clear con- 
science, go home to his constituency and 
say he has voted in favour of such a 
measure. LKither the Government have 
made a mistake in imposing this guaran- 
tee at all, or else they should have acted 
on some other principle soas to avoid 
the most fatal error into which they 
have fallen. I maintain that no Ivish 
Member will be doing his duty at the 
present time if he does not attempt to 
alter this proposal, cr to obtain some 
highly satisfactory answer from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

(6.15.) Mr. SEXTON: I must 
strenuously object to the insertion of 
this local guarantee; first, because it 
seems to me unconstitutional in its cha- 
racter ;and secondly, because, if it is ever 
exacted, it will be most oppressive to the 
people of Ireland. I shall not repeat 
the arguments I have already used cn 
the subject. 


(6.16.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 196; Noes 113.— (Div. List, 
No. 152.) 


(6.28.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
3, after “shall,” insert “in addition to 
the county percentage."—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
should like to have some explanation of 
this Amendment. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: It is purely 
consequential on the alterations made in 
Clause 2, in deference to the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. 

*Mr. KNOX: I should like to know 
precisely what the Amendment means. 
There is absolutely no provision in the 
Bill now to say what portion of the 
fund, whether cash or contingent, the 
county percentage is to go to, 

*(6.29.) Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): As the Bill was drafted, 
the county percentage went as part of 
the Irish Probate grant, and thus into the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund. 
This has been modified, and those words 
are intended to make it clear that the 
percentage is still to be paid into the 
cash portion of the fund. 

Mr. SEXTON: I think it would be 
better if the Amendment were inserted 
in Sub-head 2. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
5,after “fund,” add “the Irish Probate 
Duty Grant and.”—(1/r. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That 
words be there inserted.” 

(6.32.) Cotone. NOLAN: Before this 
is taken I want to know what the Go- 
had 
so much conversation about this Irish 
Probate Duty and this £40,000 that 
I should like to be assured where 
we are. I should have no objection 
to giving the first len on either of 
these sums to labourers’ cottages where 
they are wanted ; but I want it to be 


those 


vernment are doing. We have 


clear that if this transposition is allowed, 

«the £4,000, where no cottages are desired 
byjthe Local Authorities, shall go to the. 
relief of local taxation. 
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Mr. STOREY : This is no more than a 
transposition, so far as I understand it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is owing 
to the fact that we have allo- 
cated the Exchequer contribution to 
labourers’ cottages. When the Bill was 
originally framed there was nothing ofa 
fund at all, and our idea was to come 
down on the newest fund; but now 
there has been an alteration, it follows 
that the general grant should be come 
down on. I therefore think that the 
transposition should take place. The 
point referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Nolan) is pro- 
vided for by the Bill. There can be no 
question about it. 





how 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 
3, line 9, toomit the words “ the county 
percentage and.” Agreed to. 


.*(6.36.) Mr. KEAY: I beg to move 
to omit the following words in lines 11 
and 12: “The Irish share of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties.” 
This is only a small Amendment ; there- 
fore, I do not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a moment in 
dealing with it. This is one of the items 
which should be left out if any other 
item is omitted. My objection to these 
words is a general one, which I have 
already stated to the Committee. I 
object to these niggardly and peddling 
and wholly illusory guarantees, and I 
consider that the British people, if they 
are going to devote £30,000,000 to this 
work, ought to have their eyes open 
and know what they are doing. They 
ought not to proceed on the pretence 
that there is a Guarantee Fund, which, 
as a matter of fact, does not exist. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, lines 11 and 12, to leave out the 
words “the Irish share of the Local ‘Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Duties, and.”—(Mr. 
Keay.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. STOREY : This can be put in a 
single sentence. Take, for instance, 
the Excise and Customs cf London, and 
apply them to the purchase of holdings 
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from the landlords in Bucks or Berks, 
and you have what is the case in Ire- 
land. I object to the clause on prin- 
ciple. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I do not object 
to every item, and I hold that this par- 
ticular one might be left in. 


(6.45.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 173; Noes 95.—(Div. List, No. 
153.) 

It being after ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES.) 

Sir Jonn Mowepray reported from the 
Committee of Selection; That they had 
added Mr. Gibbs to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
tures, in substitution of Mr. Baring, 
deceased. 

Sir Joun Mowbray further reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged Sir Walter Foster 
from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure, in respect of the Public Health 
(London) Law Amendment Bill and 
Public Health (London) Law Consolida- 
tion Bill ; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion: Dr. Farquharson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Middlesex 
Registry Bill; Electoral Disabilities 
Removal Bill; Public Bodies (Pro- 
visional Orders) Bill, without amend- 
ment. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE (IMMORALITY) 
BILL [LORDS]. 

Bill read the first time ; to be read a 

Second time upon Thursday, 7th May, 

and to be printed. 


[Bill 293.] 


24, 1891} 
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EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

DEER FORESTS. 

*(9.0.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): Mr. Speaker, my justi- 
fication for bringing this matter before 
the House in this way is that it is 
a matter of pressing urgency which 
concerns a considerable portion of the 
northern part of this Kingdom. I do 
not doubt for one moment that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would only be too 
glad to avert any trouble to themselves 
by carrying out reforms which ought to 
have been carried out long before now. 
The question of deer forests in the High- 
lands is one of importance, not only to 
people of the Highlands, but to people 
in other parts of the country. This 
question is generally what is called the 
crofter question, though the name is 
entirely new to the Highlanders ; but if, 
however, the name can be used for the 
purpose of obtaining justice, I have no 
objection to it. What is called the 
crofter question can be summed up 
in the deer forests. 1 have framed my 
Resolution upon the definite recom- 
mendation made by the Royal Commis- 
sion. I fully admit that my Resolution 
does not go the whole length that the 
needs of the case would justify, but 
I expect that in consequence of putting 
the subject before the House in this 
way the people of the Highlands will 
get an amount of support in this 
House that will be beneficial to them, 
and encourage them to keep witbin the 
bounds of the law. The adoption of this 
Resolution will show the people of the 
Highlands that there is a desire on the 
part of the House of Commons to do 
them justice. The recommendations of 
the Commission do not come up to 
the necessities of the case’; but if the 
Government show they are prepared to 
legislate upon even the moderate recom- 
mendations of the Commission, it will 
be an earnest to the people that they 
intend to do something that will really 
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be for their benefit and good. I 
need not detain ‘the House by going 
into all the circumstances that led up to 
the agitation in the Highlands. We 
know what has troubled the Govern- 
ment in maintaining law and order, as 
they say, in the Highlands: it had its 
origin in matters that are long past in 
the history of the Highlands, The fact. 
that the Government persist in allowing 
the present state of matters to remain as 
it is continually invites public atten- 
tion notonly to the present circumstances, 
but to the prior circumstances, out of 
which the present state of affairs arose. 
The public conscience was shocked tosuch 
an extent by the result of theclearances in 
the Highlands that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment issued a Commission to inquire 
into the circumstances. Of the composi- 
tion of the Royal Commission I have not 
very much to say. It was a Commission 
that could in no way be described as one 
having popular sympathy. Two of its 
members were the largest proprietors of 
deer forests in the Highlands, and, with 
the single exception of the hon. Member 
for Invernessshire (Mr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh), there was not upon the Commis- 
sion a single man who was known to be 
in sympathy with the people of the 
Highlands. My Resolution, based on a 
recommendation of a Royal Commission 
so constituted, ought, I think, to deserve 
some consideration from the House of 
Commons. The Commissioners were 
instructed to inquire into everything 
that bore upon the state of the people 
known now as_ the Crofters and 
Cottars of the Highlands. They 
divided their Report into several parts. 
One part was entitled “ Deer Forests and 
Game.” To indicate to the House the 
state of mind in which they approached 
the investigation of the subject I will 
quote what they say on this point. They 
say— 

“The subject of deer forests has naturally 
engaged our attention. Statements have been 
of late years frequently made, both in the news- 
papers and by public speakers, to the effect that 
deer fcrests are the cause of depopulation in the 
Highlands, and are productive of injury to the 
inhabitants that remain. In several of the 
papers read by witnesses during our inquiry 
similiar expressions have occurred. It is pro- 
posed, th<refore, to enumerate the principal 
grounds of complaint, and to comment on each 
in detail.”’ 

I have read most carefully the whole of 
the evidence given before the Com- 
Mr. Angus Sutherland 
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mission, and with, I think, three ex. 
ceptions, I have seen no reference made 
to the subject of deer forests as bearing 
upon the particular question of depopula- 
tion. The Commissioners go on to 
say— 


Forests. 


‘The principal objections advanced against 
deer forests, as presented to us, are the follow. 
ing :— 

1. That they have been created to a great 

extent by the eviction or removal of the in- 
habitants, and have been the cause of de 
population,” 
In the presence of the hon. Member for 
Invernessshire, who has an intimate 
knowledge of the people of the High. 
lands, and who was a member of the 
Commission, I say it is notorious that no 
one who knew anything of the state of 
matters in the Highlands ever asserted 
that deer forests were the cause of de- 
population. It is asserted that the 
Highland clearances were carried out 
for the purpose of forming large sheep 
runs; but ultimately the landlords found 
it was more profitable to change the 
sheep runs into deer forests. The infer- 
ence might be drawn from the Report 
that all this about depopulation was the 
sort of argument put forward by the 
people who went about agitating for the 
rights of the Highland people. The 
Report proceeds— 

‘©2. That land now cleared for deer might 
be made available for profitable occupation by 
crofters. 

3. Thatit might at all events be occupied by 


sheep farmers, and that a great loss of mutton 
and wool to the nation might thus be avoided. 


4, That in some places, where deer forests 
are contiguous to arable land in the occupa- 
tion of crofters, damage is done to the crops 
of the latter by the deer. 

5. That deer deteriorate the pasture. 

6. That the temporary employment of gillies 
and others in connection with deer forests has 
a demoralising efect.’’ 

I wish to direct the attention of the 
House to the great discrepancy there is 
between the conclusion drawn by the 
Commissioners and the evidence laid 
before them on these points. With 
regard to the observation that the Com- 
missioners found there was no great 
strength in any of these objections, I 
will read only one short extract from the 
evidence. As to the demoralising effect 
of the temporary employment upon 
gillies and others, the Rev. Roderick 
Morison, who is not a wild and irrespon- 
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sible agitator, but a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church at Kintail, Rossshire, 
said :— 


‘‘ Now this land is wholly withdrawn from 
contributing to the supply of any of the needs 
of the human race, except the need of Higland 
lairds for cash. The venison produced is not 
worth speaking of, and is indeed often, if not 
generally, left to rot on the ground or thrown 
to dogs. And though no doubt wages are paid 
to keepers, gillies, watchers, &c., none of these 
men are productive labourers, and they are as 
completely withdrawn from the industrial 
population as the land on which they live from 
the food-producing resources of the country. 
Further, it is well-known that the life these 
men lead is demoralising in the extreme, and 
soon renders the majority of them useless for 
any purpose except that for which they are 
trained, so that when thrown out of employ- 
ment they become simply an incubus on society. 
Removed, as most of them are, from all the in- 
fluences of religion, education, and social and 
family life, it is ditlicult to foretell what they 
may become. ‘hey are not unlikely to prove, 
in course of time, a very troublesome and diffi- 
cult element in the social fabric.” 


As I have said this is the statement of a 
responsible gentleman—a native of the 
Highlands—and who has had ample op- 
portunities of seeing everything he 
Whatever the qualifications 
of the Commissioners to have formed a 
proper judgment may have been I am 
perfectly satisfied for the present that 
the Government should make a_begin- 


describes. 


ning by carrying out the recommenda- 
tions the Commissioners have made. I 
am sensible of the 


lack definitiveness, but they point to a | 


fact that they | 
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risen to 29, and, according to Lyall’s 
Sporting Guide, it had in 1890 risen to 
564. I think the House will agree with 
me that this waste of land should be 
checked, and that the land should be 
devoted to purposes which would be 
more beneficial to the public. The recom- 
mendations I ask the Government to 
carry out are very moderate. What do 
the majority of the Commission say ? 


They report— 


Forests. 


‘‘The appropriation of land to the purposes 
of deer forest might be prohibited below a pre- 
scribed contour line of elevation, so drawn as 
to mark in a general but effective way the 
limit of profitable root and cereal cultivation, 
of artificial pasture, and of pasture adapted for 
wintering live stock, a line which on the east 
side of Scotland, in a high latitude, might be 
approximately fixed at an altitude of 1,000 feet 
above the sea level, and on the western sea- 
board at a lower level than 1,000 feet, making 
allowance locally for the convenience of the 
march. The advantage attached to this system 
would be, that the area of land which could 
possibly be devoted to sport alone would be 
circumscribed once for all, and all indefinite 
apprehensions, whether on the part of the 


| farmer, the crofter, or the public at large, 





| 


principle, and what I say is, we are en- | 


titled to expect that the House should 
endorse the principie in the Resolution. 
The Ccmmissioners deprecated the 
turning of any more land into deer 
forest unless it was above a certain 
altitude, and they expressed the opinion 
that they were not in favour of any 
further afforestation of land. But what 
has happened since the Commission re- 
ported 2,000,000 acres of land in 
the Highlands of Scotland had, up to 


would be set at rest. The disadvantages 
attached to the hard and fast boundary would 
on the other hand be that the line might in 
some cases include for the purposes of sport 
exceptional spots available for profitable use, 
and might in others, especially on the west 
coast, exclude rugged and precipitous tracts, 
extending to the very verge of the salt water, 
of little use to the crofter or farmer from 
situation or quality, but yet well suited for 
deer.” 


that 
recommendation and one which, as I 


I consider is a very reasonable 


have said, for present purposes would 
satisfy the people of the Highlands. The 
Commissiouers go on— 


‘‘The alternative method would be, that in 
each particular case in which the proprictor 
desired to withdraw land from agricultural or 
pastoral occupancy, and deliver it over to deer, 
the area should be subjected to the inspection of 
a government officer, and that those portions 


| of it which were adapted for crofting cultiva- 


| tion, for small tenancy, 


that date, been made into deer forests, | 


and since that time 200,000 acres had 
been added to the forests. In a Report 
of a Select Committee appointed in 1873, 


it was shown that deer forests occupied | 
9 per cent. of the acreage of the High- 


lands, In 1884 the 


percentage had 
VOL. CCCLII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 


or generally for 
cultivation or wintering sheep, should be re- 
served, leaving the residue which was only 
available for summer pasture to be appropriated 
at the discretion of the proprietor.” 

I fail to see how the Government can 
refuse to adopt a Resolution based upon 
This 
question of deer forests is one upon 


such moderate recommendations. 


which the whole of the land question in 
3 HE 
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the Highlands turns. It 
landlords in the Highlands get a better 


is because 


price now for the land that was first 
taken away from the people that the 
people of the Highlands do not get that 
J 


have my own opinion regarding sport. 


justice to which they are entitled. 


There is legitimate sport, and it is just 
as good when tie land is devoted to 
into 


grazing as when it is made a 
desert. It is not very far back in the 
history of the Highlands when you 


could count all the deer forests on the 
fingers of one hand. Eminent lawyers 
have stated that there is some difficulty 
about the modern deer fvurests, and that 
it is not known very well whether those 
who hold them are not poachers. I 
remember seeing a case reported in 
which a Judge in the Superior Court in 
Scotland ruled that person 
prosecute anybody for shooting a deer 
in the forest of Athol, except the Lord 
Advocate. Perhaps the Lord Advocate 
will give us some information on the 
subject. These forests have grown 
number, and if they did no harm to the 
people, I do not suppose that I or my 
constituents would trouble much about 
it. What I say is that they prevent 
the people of 
their livelihood in a decent manner. 


ho 


It 


is said that the people can go to the | 


Great North-West of Canada, and the 


predecessor of the right hon. and learned 


Gentleman the Lord Advocate stood up 
in his place in this House, and said he 


was sorry for the people who d welt in the | 


Highlands, as it was such an inhospitable 
climate. Only two or three days after 
that speech was delivered I saw the 
right hon. Gentleman speeding away 
towards that inhospitable climate, 


whither he was going to recuperate. | 


Why the Highlands of Scotland are the 
great sanitorium of England. The High- 
landers desire that they should remain so 
even more than they are at present ; 
but English gentlemen are not content 
to meet the Highlanders on a proper 
equality, and want them only to be their 
gillies, and to carry their shooting-bags. 
The Government have shown great 
generosity to the people of the High- 
lands by giving them harbours. A long 
Mr. Angus Sutherland 
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could | 


in 


the Highlands earning | 
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time ago the people were turned out of 
the Highlands and sent down to the sea- 
shore to become fishermen, and, strange 
to say, it is only now that the Govern- 
ment are giving them harbours. We 
believe that deer forests are not at all 
necessary for legitimate sport, but are 
opposed to it. Quite as good sport is got 
on sheep-runs as in deer forests. I know 
a gentleman who refused to take a deer 
forest because he preferred to have 
mixed shooting. The modern craze for 
deer forests simply arises from the fact 
that there are sportsmen who are not 
sportsmen, and who must have an 
artificially-formed desert for their own 
particular purposes. There are a great 
many other aspects of this question, but 
I have no desire to unduly trouble the 
| House with regard to them. I may say, 





|however, that the whole Highland 
| question is at the present moment 


{summed up in this question of deer 
| forests. It has been stated over and 
| over again that, instead of diminishing 
the amount of local labour, deer forests 
increase it. I can read you the evidence 
given by a man, who was_ perfectly 
capable of giving evidence on this point, 
before a Select Committee of 1873. 
Lord Napier’s Commission said that 
deer forests were beneficial to the High- 
lands. If so, why have recommendations 
been proposed which would retard their 
igrowth ? I see that a Member of that 
Commission is here to defend the Report, 
}and I hope he will do so. It is stated 
that the only land used for deer forests 
| is land that is incapable of other use. I 
| have frequently seen that where sheep 
| will live and thrive deer will die. I 
| have seen deer carted away in heaps 
}after a heavy snow storm, which the 
|sheep lived through. The late Mr. 
Purvis was questioned by Mr. Clare 
i Sewell Read before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1873 to the difference 
| between the numbers of people main- 
tained on a sheep run and in a deer 
| forest. He said he employed from six 
|to eight shepherds himself, and one 


as 


| 
igamekeeper was sufficient for the 
whole place as a deer forest. He 


also stated that a sheep-farm which 
employed from eight to ten shepherds 
could be quite easily managed by two 
keepers except, perhaps, in the shooting 
season. Asked the number of mer 
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employed under each system generally, 
he said the number 
favour of sheep-farming by six to one 
at least. He said, further, that sheep 
would live where deer would not live, 
and that in 1859-60, when he lost 
a third of his sheep through starva- 
tion, the deer died first. Gentlemen 
who only see the country in the summer 
and autumn do not know what happens 
in the winter when severe weather comes 
on and the animals are driven to the 
lower ground. If the proposal of Lord 
Napier’s Commission were carried out 
it would not mean the extermination 
of the deer in the Highlands. You 
cannot confine them, they will come 
down to feed in the spring. If all the 
land capable of cultivation were given 
to the crofters to-morrow, there would 
still be deer in the Highlands. Are they 
not indigenous animals? They will 
never be exterminated, and there will be 
plenty of sport and more manly sport 
than can be had now. To say that the 
deer would be exterminated is to speak 
without knowledge. I need not waste 
time in combating the absurd statement 
that when sheep are displaced by deer 
there is very little loss of the food supply 
of the country. Highland mutton is 
known everywhere, but how little is 
venison an article of food for the people 
inthe market? Yet the Royal Com- 
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mission accepted this dictum from 
gentlemen who were interested. How- 


ever anxious Gentlemen who occupied 
positions on the Commission may have 
been to arrive at the truth, they being 
only human were bound to be influenced 
by the fact that if they reported against 
deer forests they would be taking away 
a considerable portion of their own 
revenue at the same time. Notwith- 
standing, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to accept such recommendations 
as the Commissioners have made, and I 
think it would be for their own benefit 
to show that they are determined to re- 
dress the wrongs from which the High- 
land population have suffered in the past. 
After the Report of the Commissioners 
was issued, and before the Crofters’ Act 
was passed, there was in 1885 a meeting 
of Highland landlords held in Inver- 
ness, and they declared distinctly, at 


must be in} 
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j holdings of their tenants. Nothing, 


however, has been done in this direc- 
tion, but, on the contrary, the afforest- 


ing of the land has been going 
on ever since. It was because of the 
promise of the Highland landlords 


on that occasion that the Crofters Act 
of 1886 did not contain more drastic 
measures as to the acquisition of land by 
the people. Despite that promise very 
few enlargements have been carried out, 
and I think I have made out a very 
good case why the Government should 
accept this Resolution in the spirit in 
which it is ofiered. It is proposed in a 
very moderate spirit—a too moderate 
spirit some of my hon. Friends say— 
but I want the Government to see the 
reasonableness of the demand that legis- 
lation shall carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and that 
the land shall be devoted to whatever 
purpose is best for the good of the people 
of the Highlands and the welfare of the 
country at large. I have great pleasure 
in proposing the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘having regard to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission (Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, 1884} concerning additional afforest- 
ment of land, and to the fact that, since the 
date of the Report of the Commission, addi- 
tional land has been afforested to such an ex- 
tent as to constitute a grave national danger, 
this House is of opinion that immediate legisla- 
tion, based upon the recommendations of the 
said Commission with regard to Deer Forests 
in the Highlands of Scotland, is urgently 
called for,’—(Mr. Angus Sutherland,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
(Juestion.” 

*(9.41.) Dr. CAMERON 
College): In seconding the Resolution 
it will not be necessary for me, after the 


(Glasgow, 


full statement of my hon. Friend, to 
detain the House more than a very 
When the Royal Com- 
mission reported in 1884 there were, 


few minutes. 


roughly speaking, 2,000,000 of acres 
of land in Scotland under deer forests, 





that meeting, that they were prepared, 
a8 opportunities arose, to enlarge the 


or one-tenth of the entire area of Scot- 


land, and, of course, a vastly larger pro 
3 EB 2 
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portion of the Highlands. Since then 
some 200,000 acres, or 10 per cent. have 
been added to this enormous area. The 
statement of my hon. Friend was not at 
all exaggerated when he described the 
composition of the Commission in re- 
gard to deer forests. Upon that Com- 
mission were Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
and Cameron of Lochiel, proprietors of 
nearly 100,000 acres of forest, or 5 per 
cent. of the entire amount, and it is 
natural to suppose that they would 
not take up an unnecessarily hostile 
position affecting the interests of the 
Yet, 


despite the peculiar composition of the 


large property they represented. 


Commission, the Report laid down in 
effect the proposition that deer forests 
should not be extended. They expressly 
said that at that time most of the land 
specially adapted by its natural features 
to the habits of deer and the purposes 
of deer forests, and which could, without 
substantial injury to other interests be 
thus applied, had been appropriated, and 
the formation of other deer forests should 
be discouraged. Yet, since then, the 
land under deer forests has increased 
10 per cent. The Commissioners made 
recommendations which, if adopted, 
would have prevented the extension of 
deer forests, if they had not led to their 
curtailment. They recommended that 
such should not be formed below a 
given altitude —1,000 feet above the 
sea. Now, my hon. Friend has said 
that it is alleged that at that alti- 
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crofters’ holdings, crofters should have an 
inalienable right to kill the animals. 
They made various other recommenda- 
tions calculated to check the evils of an 
extension of deer forests, and to protect 
the crofters’ industry. The Commis- 


Forests. 


'sioners had evidence before them that 


crofters had to watch all night to protect 
their produce from deer raids, and other 
evidence showed how the estate rules, in- 
cident to the preservation of deer forests, 


| were oppressive in the highest degree. 


| 


| 


| mendations 





tude deer cannot live, and that makes | 
me think.all the more highly of the! 
recommendation of the Commissioners. | 


The question has been raised as between 
deer and sheep, and I may say that with 
that question I am very little concerned ; 


Here the tenants could not keep a gun, 
there they could scarcely marry, and 
could not harbour their sons’ wives 
and daughters’ husbands without an 
infraction of these rules. ‘The Com- 
did not make any recom- 
that could be considered 
as trenching upon proprietors’ rights. 
They were inclined to regard the whole 
matter in the most philosophical light, 


missioners 


and they said if the whole of Scot- 
land were withdrawn from the food- 
producing area, such was the im- 
portation from abroad that it would 


make remarkably little difference to the 
food supply of the people, there would 
be no scarcity, and only a slight in- 
crease in the price of the best quality 
of Highland mutton. Yet the Com- 
missioners go on to say that the absorp. 


tion of the country by deer forests, 
even though the people were  pro- 


vided with land in our colonies, where 
they can carry on their industry under 
more comfortable and lucrative condi- 
tions, must be viewed with alarm, because 
it is resisted by the force of public 
opinion, and attended with an amount of 
irritation much to be deprecated. Now 
the right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
for Agriculture, I know from previous 
experience, will tell us about the ad- 
vantages, the increase of employment, 


| the wealth, that deer forests bring to the 


| 


what concerns me is the question as be- | 


tween deer and sheep and men. 


It is | 


the question as between animals on the | 


one side, and mankind on the other, 
that compelled the Crofter Commission 
to Report as they did, composed as they 
were. They proposed restrictions on 
deer forests in the future, they proposed 
that the proprietors of deer forests should 
be compelled to fence in their property, 
and that when the deer came upon the 
Dr. Cameron 





country, and that these advantages are 
greater than would accrue if the land 
were under sheep; but I venture to say 
that his authority, great, as I know it is, 
and great as is his acquaintance with deer 
forests from a sporting point of view, 
cannot be placed against that of Came- 
ron of Lochiel, a sportsman also, one of 
the largest proprietors in Scotland, and 
a gentleman who has had more to do 
with sheep farming than any other man 
in the district where he lives. He has 
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always had the most friendly feeling 
towards the people of his race, and has 
always shown himself ready to give 
every consideration to all their claims. 
He, in the special Report which he drew 
up from his own point of view, recom- 
mended an alternative which consisted 
of the application of the principle that 
advances should be made to crofters 
on the security of their stock-—an 
alternative which, as he said, “ would 
gradually lead to a re-distribution of 
the land, without doing violence to pro- 
prietary rights.” Proprietors, as he says, 
if his recommendation were adopted, 
“would probably be compelled to sacrifice 
some share of the rents they have lately 
been receiving from deer forests; but 
this is a precarious source of income 
dependent upon the fashion of the day.” 
But since the issue of the Report of the 
Commission, the congestion in the High- 
lands has increased, disturbances have 
occurred, and public attention has more 
than ever been directed to this subject. 
We have an American millionaire as 
lessee of an immense tract of country 
extending from coast to coast, exercising 
his right in connection with this deer 
forest in the most arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal fashion. We all know of how a 
crofter was persecuted in connection 
with a pet lamb, so that deer might not 
be disturbed. Even an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Excise was turned off the land 
where he ventured to intrude under 
warrant to look after illicit distillation. 
We have had popular tumults in Lewis, 
and it has transpired that in this con- 
gested district, where recourse has been 
had to State-aided emigration, at a cost 
which would require the value of the 
fee-simple of the soil to deport the 
so-called surplus population, raids have 
been made upon deer forests covering 
144 square miles of ground. We shall 
be told that these deer forests could 
never be made capable of supporting a 
Highland peasantry; but is it not a 
matter of notoriety that in the glens over 
which these forests extend there are to 
be met with, the ruins of villages where 
a Highland population once lived. It 
may be true that the clearances were 
not made for deer forests; but it is 
equally true that they were made 
for creating large sheep farms, and the 
soil being exhausted and these found 
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not to pay, the land has been converted 
into deer forests to mect the present 
fashion. Not one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission have been 
carried into effect, with one small excep- 
tion, which I was instrumental in in- 
ducing the House to adopt—the rating 
of deer forests in the occupation of their 
owners, not at their former agricultural 
value, but at the rate they might be ex- 
pected to let. I will say no more, because 
our time is limited and there are many 
Members desire to take part in the Debate. 
I would only warn the Government that 
the longer they delay dealing with this 
question the more drastic will be the 
remedy demanded. For the present we 
claim there shall be no extension, and 
that below a certain altitude there shall 
be an inspection, and that land suitable 
for crofters’ cultivation should cease to 
be deer forest. It will be something to 
secure, that the evil shall not increase, 
though I do not say we shall be satisfied 
with that; and for my part I wish to see 
all the land that is cultivable in these 
forests restored to the people from whom 
it has been taken. Wise proprietors 
like Cameron of Lochiel, who see what 
is coming, are willing to meet this: 
demand in a fair and equitable spirit. If 
this is not done the day of grace is fast 
slipping away and the recommendations 
of the Commission of 1884 will soon be 
regarded as wholly inadequate. Parlia- 
ment is becoming more democratic, and 
the rights of proprietors so studiously 
regarded in the Report of the Commis- 
sion will not much longer be held not 
more sacred than the right of men to 
live and labour on their own native 
land. I heartily second the Resolution. 


*(10.0.) Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Ren- 
frew, E.) : Although a Lowlander, repre- 
senting a Lowland constituency, I may 
perhaps be allowed to take part in this De- 
bate, for everything that affects the pros- 
perity or the reverse of the Highlands 
affects Scotland as a whole. If it were 
true, as has been declared by the Mover 
of the Resolution, that the crofter ques- 
tion is summed up in the question of deer 
forests, hon. Members on this side of the 





| House wouldcertainly support the Resolu- 
| tion. ButI do not gather from the speech 
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ef the hon. Member that he has proved 
the assertion with which he commenced. 
I was glad to hear the hon. Member say 
that the depopulation of the Highlands 
is not,as is popularly believed, due to 
the clearance of the land to create deer 
that the 
mainly for sheep farming. 


clearances were 
Now, if the 


hon. Member has read carefully the Re- 


forests, but 


port of the Select Committee of 1873 he 
cannot fail to see that one great cause 
of the depopulation, certainly in Ross- 
shire, was the suppression of smuggling. 
Though hon. Members may laugh it is 
not my assertion. [ find it in the evi- 
dence given before the Select Committee 
of 1873. In this occupation a consider- 
able number of the population were en- 


gaged —— 


*Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: Wil 
the hon. Member say whose evidence he 
is referring to? 

*Mr. SHAW -STEWART: The evi- 
dence of Mr. Horatio Ross. The 
Member has quoted the evidence of 
Mr. 
of 


and I think the evidence 
Highland 


years, is equally en- 


Purvis, 
Mr. 
a number of 


Ross, a resident 
for 
titled to credence when he gives this 
in addition to the clearances for shee; 
as one of the reasons for the decline of the 
population in Ross-shire. The hon. Mem- 


ber based his M« 


the Commission, 


ytion on the Report of 
and then proceeded to 
throw some discredit on the Members 
it, 


peculiar way of proving that the re- 


who constituted which seems a 
commendation of the Committee should 
be attended to. 


those recommendations should be 


The hon. Member says 
put 
in force because there has been so large 
an increase in the area afforested since 
the Commission reported in 188+. Now, 
of the 


what were the recommendations 


Commission? The Commission did not 
make any recommendation to be carried 
out at that time, these recommendations 
were only to be carried out ina certsin 
event. These recommendations, or sug- 
im. Lr. Shaw-Stewart 
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| have 
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gestions rather, were only to be given 
effect to in the event of there being a 
very much larger area of land afforested. 
The Commissioners said that it had been 
shown that in recent times crofters had 


rarely been removed for the purpose of 


making additions to deer forests, and 





that comparatively little of the land so 
oceupied ‘could be made available for 
The Commis- 


sioners pointed out that deer forests 


cultivation or pasture. 


gave about as much permanent employ- 
ment as sheep farms, and that as regards 
deer forests 


tomp rary employment 


great advantage, affording 
more work to masons, joiners, plumbers 
plasterers, slaters, road-malers, wire- 
fencers, and other trades, and in the sea- 
son brought more trade to shopkeepers. I 
am not a champion of deer forests, and 
no connection with them, but 


? 


‘1 am naturally interested in the question 


hon. | 


contingency arise. 


as a Scotch Member, and Iam bound to 
say the hon. Member has not made out 
his case that drastic changes should be 
made he suggested. The Com- 
missioners, while not anticipating that 
there would be any large increase in the 
area of deer forests, made certain 
suggestions as to the lines ppon whic! 


as 


h 
legislation might proceed should such a 
Has there been a 
large increase? Before the Committee 
on Colonisation last year, it was shown 
that in 1883 there were 109 deer forests, 
with nearly 2,000,000 acres of land, 
while in 1890 there were 114, with very 
little over 2,000,000 acres, the increase 
being 148,500 acres. This is from the 
evidence of Mr. Malcolm, who seems to 
be a man who knew what he was talking 
about. Is that such an increase as to 
constitute “a grave national danger”? 
That is the point, because if there has 
not been sufficient increase since 1884 to 
constitute a grave national danger I do 
not see that we are called upon to 
interrupt the legislation of the Session—- 
which is heavy enough already—to in- 
troduce legislation based on the sugges- 
tions of the Commission of 1884, which 
were only contemplated to be carried 
into effect in the case of a great increase 
of afforesting. Ifthe hon. Member has 
failed to show that the increase since 
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1884 has amounted to a national danger, 
then his Motion must fall to the ground. 
On the general question of deer forests, 
the hon. Member dealt with it rather on 
the ground cf sport. But it is far too 
grave a question to be dealt with in that 
light. I represent a constituency in 
Scotland which contains many working 
men, and, therefore, I am bound to 
consider the matter from the economic 
point of view, and not from the sporting 
point of view. Were we to do away 
with deer forests, should we benefit the 
Highlands or the reverse ? I find from 
the Reports of the Commission of 1884 
and the Committee of 1873 that deer 
forests pay in many parishes in Scotland 
quite half of the public burdens. 


*Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: That 
proves that they constitute half the 
Highlands ; it proves nothing more. 


*Mr. SHAW-STEWART: And if you 

do away with the forests what rent will 
you get? I believe that if we were to 
do away with deer forests to-morrow we 
should reduce the Highlands to the con- 
dition in which they were before this 
immense amount of money was brought 
into the country, we should also reduce 
the agricultural value of the land to 
about two-thirds, and _ sporting-rents 
would be non-existent. If hon. Members 
opposite can prove to me that the High- 
lands would be better for the abolition 
of deer forests, I should be glad to vote 
for the Resolution. But I do not believe 
that the putting down of deer forests 
would benefit the Highlands, and, there- 
fore, not out of any consideration for 
sport, but on economic grounds, 
I feel bound to vote against the Resolu- 
tion. 

(10.15.) Dr. M‘ DONALD (Ross 
and Cromarty): The hon. Member who 
last spoke said the Government would 
be only too glad to do away with deer 
forests if that would afford a solution of 
the crofter question. That may be the 
opinion of individual Members, but I am 
afraid that it is not the opinion of the 
Government. I say it would go a great 
way towards the solution of the crofter 
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question. Whatever the opinion of 


hon. Members opposite, or of people who 
know little about the subject may be, it 
is the opinion of the crofters themselves 
that to do away with deer forests would 
help them very considerably, and they 
will not be satisfied till something is 
done in that direction. The hon. Mem- 
ber, referring to the recommendations 
of the Commission of 1884, said that they 
were merely suggestions, and that it 
was not intended to recommend that 
legislation on such lines should be 
adopted. He quoted paragraphs from 
the Report. Well, on looking at that 
Report, I find it sets forth that it is the 
opinion of the Royal Commission that 
provisions should be framed under 
which croftlands should be protected 
against diminution for the purpose of 
afforestment. If the hon. Member will 
again examine the Report he would find 
that, although in the previous. sentence 
the Commissioners used the word 
“snegest,” they really indicate an 
intention to give effect to the recom- 
mendation there and then. The hon. 
Member who has just sat down said that 
no arable land was taken away for those 
deer forests. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member has ever walked 
through one of those deer forests ; but if 
he were to take an exercise from 
Lochalsh to Beauly, he will find the ruins 
of many farmhouses. There is a good 
deal of arable land included in Mr. 
Wynan’s deer forests.| It is quite a 
common thing to fence in a piece of 
‘arable land in the glens, and to sow corn 
upon it, so that in the winter there may 
be food for the deer, who otherwise 
could not live. That is done regularly 
in some parts of the Highlands. 


Sr A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
S.): Where are the oats in bad 
weather ? 

Dr. M‘DONALD: They are stand- 
ing crops. 

Str A. BORTHWICK: Where are 
they to be found? 

Dr. M‘DONALD: In the forests. 


Sm A. BORTHWICK: Are they 
standing crops? 
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Dr. M‘DONALD: Yes. 
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| forests than deer. 
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With regard to the 


Forests. 


Sirk A. BORTHWICK : In the win- | depopulation of the Highlands, the Com- 


ter ? 

Dr. M‘DONALD: Yes. It shows | 
that the forests are not sufficient to keep | 
the deer unless the oats are sown for | 


them. If that were not the opinion of 
the owners they would not go to the 
expense of sowing the corn. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
The hon. Member has stated that the 
deer eat grain grown during the winter 
months. I should like to know the 
peculiar part of the Highlands where 
they grow that grain ? 

Dr. MSDONALD: I 


what the hon. Member means, neither 


do not know 


do I know that grain {is grown in the 


winter months. But perhaps the hon. 


Member knows the country where it is 
grown in winter. 
in Scotland. 
what’ would become of the Highlands | 


It certainly does not 
One hon.’ Member asked | 


if the rent of the deer forests were not | 


forthcoming ? Now, one argument | 


in favour of deer forests is that they | 
are said to pay their owners better ; but 
if on that ground all the Highlands | 
were converted into deer forests because | 
good rents were got for them, what | 
It 
might pay better for a time, but acting 
on that principle the whole of the 
people of the Highlands would have to 
be expatriated. Many people go on 
the theory that the so-called deer forests 
are not fit for anything else, but we in 
the Highlands know that that is a very 
great mistake. I was asked yesterday 
by a man of considerable culture and 
knowledge if the trees were very thick 
in the deer forests. That showed that 
he knew nothing of deer forests, for 
there are no trees in them at all. And 
then as to the possibility of keeping 
sheep on these lands, what does an 
animal live upon when there is no food 
obtainable ? It lives upon its reserve of 
fat. It isa well-known fact that;deer have 
hardly any fat as compared with sheep 
at certain seasons, and consequently 
sheep are far more likely to thrive in these 


would become of -the population ? 


| located. 
| shire who has a deer forest extending 





mission in their Report say no one could 
contemplate the conversion of arable and 
pasture land into forests without alarm. 
And yet, as has been pointed out by my 
hon. Friend, a considerable quantity of 


/such land has, since the Report, been 


added to the deer forests, and the process 
is still going on. The truth is, that as 
the leases of the large sheep farms fall 
in, the landlords are not able to stock 


| those farms, which they are obliged to 


do when the farmers go out, and there- 
fore it is that they let the farms as deer 
forests. Take, for instance, the deer 


| forests in the Lewis, of which so much 


has been heard. I admit that the 
Government have done a great deal for 
the Lewis, but I am sorry they have 
not seen their way to making a road in 
that part of the Lewis where on about 
six square miles about 1,500 people are 
There is one person in Ross- 


from one side of Scotland to the other, 
and, as far as I know, not a shot has 
been fired in that forest for at least four 
or five years. Do hon. Gentlemen 
opposite know that itis credibly reported 
of that gentleman that he keeps that 
forest up only to show the rottenness of 
the laws of this old country of ours. It 
therefore cannot be said to be kept up 
for sport in any form. I have no 
objection whatever to part,of the land, 
which is useless for the people, being 
used for deer forests; but I maintain 
that most of the land is fit for the people, 
because it has been proved that sheep 
can live on it if deer cannot. 

(10.30.) THe LORD ADVOCATE 
(Mr. J. P. B. Roperrson, Bute): I can 
sincerely congratulate the hon. Member 
for Sutherlandshire both on the speech 
and the terms of his Motion. The hon. 
Member has spoken, as he always does, 
with a measure of good humour and 
intelligence, which we all appreciate. 
But on the terms of the Motion my 
congratulation of the hon. Member is 
perhaps more of an ironical character. 
The hon. Member has put into his 
Resolution two topics very badly cal- 
culated to attract the interest of the 
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House. He has urged upon its accept- 
ance the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and has called attention 
to what he describes as a great national 
danger. First of all, as regards the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission. I listened with great in- 
terest to all parts of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, but I did not discover that 
it was strongly permeated by a profound 
respect for the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, because he per- 
mitted himself to say that some of 


their statements were absurd and 
ridiculous, and he added that he 
was not going to insult the in- 
telligence of the House by  re- 
peating some of their conclusions. 


At the same time, hecalled upon us, out of 
respect to the Royal Commission, to 
adopt its recommendations. Now, the 
conclusions which the hon. Gentleman 
describes as absurdly ridiculous are 
argued out and supported by reasons 
which will recommend themselves as 
forcible and cogent. They discuss the 


whole social and economic bearings of | 
; Slon. 


deer forests upon the condition of the 
Highlands, and they arrive at strongly 
favourable conclusions as_ to the benefits 
conferred on the Highlands by the 
existing system. They arrive at that 
conclusion upon grounds so explicitly 
and carefully stated and well argued out 
that he would be a bold man who would 
merely stave them off by epithets such 
as the hon. Gentleman has applied to 
them. I find,on turning to the Report 
of the Royal Commission, that the Com- 
missioners do not assign to the recom- 
mendations referred to the precise 
position which the hon. Member does. 
The recounmendations on which the hon. 
Gentleman has laid stress are treated by 
the Commissioners as within the region 
of speculation. They say, for instance, 
they do not anticipate with any degree 
of certainty that the contingency to 
which they have averted will arise, 


“ But, considering the divergency of opinion 
expressed and the possibility of unfortunate 
results from prolonged excitement in|connection 
with this question, we may well consider 
whether the Government and Parliament may 
not contemplate such Jegislative restrictions as 
will restrain the progressive afforestment of 
land and allay the apprehensions which are 
widely felt on the subject. Admitting that this 
suggestion is worth being entertained, we 
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trust we shall not be thought to go beyond the 
confines of our Commission in effering sugges- 
tively some indication of the lines on which 
legislation might possibly proceed.” 


Indeed, it would be difficult to find in 20 
lines of the Report of any Royal Com- 
mission such a series of hypotheses, 
qualifications, and reservations. 

Dr. M‘DONALD: But how about the 
next sentence ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: That 
still further corroborates my argument, 
for the Commissioners say that they 
are of opinion that provisions should be 


Forests. 


framed under which the crofting classes 
would be protected—observe that that 
was before the Crofters’ Act of 1866 was 
passed—uzgainst the diminution for the 
purposes of afforestment of the arable or 


pasture area. I venture to say that the 


| Crofters’ Act to which I have alluded 


affords even a more drastic remedy than 
was suggested by the Royal Commis- 
The recommendations which the 
hon. Gentleman pressed upon the atten- 


| tion of the House were couched in very 


careful language, and merely offered as 
alternative suggestions, and offered for 
discussion. The hon. Member for 
Sutherlandshire said that there were three 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion which were put as if they were 
cumulative and combined. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are alterna- 
tive suggestions. The first, which was 
put in cautious language, very well 
adapted to the highly problematic nature 
of the suggestion, was that there might 
be a line of 1,000 feet below which a 
deer forest should notcome. They went 
on to add that they knew that that 
formula would break down on the West 
Coast; but on the East Coast it might 
be adopted. So far as I could discover, 
the formula to be adopted for the West 
Coast was nothing less than the sea 
level. That is not a very exacting limit. 
The second alternative was that there 
should be a Government Inspector to 
into the afforestments, and see 
whether there was cultivable land in- 
cluded in them which might be turned 
to use in the future. The hon. Gentle- 
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man did not even mention that planas 
either reasonable or probable. The third 
was in favour of some reservation of 
ground for forestry as distinguished from 
afforestment, for there was much to be 
said for forestry as one of the industries 
of the Highlands which might be de- 
veloped. I hope that I have shown 
that the hon. Member for Sutherland- 
shire has rather misp!aced the recommen- 
dations of the Commission, because he 
values their doubts more than their cer- 
tainties. While he regards theirconclusions 
as being soabsurd and ridiculous that he 
will not insult their intelligence by 
discussing them, he idolises their doubts 


and uncertainties. Has the _ hon. 
Gentleman made out his case on the 
footing of these recommendations? In 


the first place, the hon. Gentleman 
referred to the afforestments which have 
taken place since the date of the Com- 
mission in 1884, the extent of which 
he puts at 200,000 acres. 

Dr. CLARK: More than 1,000,000 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Member for Caithness says “more 
than 1,000,000.” The Member 
interrupted my hon. Friend in the same 


hon. 


way, and interposed a good round 


figure. The hon. Member went before 
the Colonisation Committee and said 
that 1,100,000 acres had been afforested 
since 1883. But the hon. Member for 


Sutherlandshire has been before the 
same Committee, and his estimate is 
200,000 acres. The 
Caithness said on the 10th of February, 
1891, that he had brought this estimate 
before the hon. Member for Sutherland- 
shire, and that the estimate of the 
latter was only 2,000 or 3,000 acres 
different in 500,000. 
effort to capture the hon. Member for 


hon. Member for 


That was a bold 


Sutherlandshire, but it did not succeed. 
The hon. Member for Sutherlandshire 
had from the 10th of February to the 
24th of April to harmonise his differ- 
ences with the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness, but he waives off the suggestion of 
1,000,000, and manfully adheres to his 
own estimate of 200,000 acres. This is 
a question of fact and observation ; and as 
Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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the hon. Gentleman alleges that there is 
a great national danger, the extent of 
the afforestment must determine the 
greatness of the danger. Mr. Malcolm, 
who has apparently gone into the 
matter with carefulness and accuracy, 
and who has given precise and definite 
figures, says that since the Report of the 
Commission the extent of the dfforest- 
ment has been 148,500 acres. But, for 
the purpose of argument, I will take 
the figures of the hon. Member for 
Sutherlandshire. The hon. Member 
declares that the change to which he 
refers constitutes a grave national danger. 
How does it do so? Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman desire that these 200,000 acres 
should be restored to the sheep farms ? 
Because the change that has been made 
since 1884 has been merely turning large 
sheep farms into deer forests. Is the 
hon. Gentleman justified in contending 
that a grave national danger is consti- 
tuted by having a few deer forests in 
place of sheep farms? The House ought 
to be careful in adopting a conclusion of 
such vast proportions to remove the 
tendency to alarm, so far as the public 
mind is concerned, as to what will be 
the extent of the injury which will con- 
stitute this grave national danger. Were 
we in safety when we had the large 
sheep farms, and, if so, what new con- 
dition of things has been brought about 
to the detriment of the farmers who are 
usually under the wegis of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite? Turning to the recom- 
mendations of the Crofter Commissioners, 
they say that the two points which 
they were to have in view were, first, to 
keep for the crofters what they had 
already—and that has been done—and 
then to reserve the areas of cultivable 
land which should be available in order 
to constitute a sufficiency of holdings for 
the crofters. The hon. Member’s speech 
contained a great deal, but it did not 
contain a suggestion as to how much 
land there is available for cultivable 
holdings in the tracts afforested. We 
are left in the dark as to that. The 
matter is left as an abstract question, 
consequently we are left to assume that 
the hon. Member cannot assert that 


Forests. 





}in these afforested tracts there is more 
|than the average amount of cultivable 


land. What does all this amount to? 
Take the 200,000 acres and deal with 
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We know | 


them as a sum of proportion. 

exactly what is the proportion of | 
cultivable land in an ordinary sheep | 
farm such as is turned into a forest. | 
Most of it is high and rough, and very | 
little is cultivable. The hon. Member 
will hardly venture to affirm that there 
are more than 200 aeres of cultivable 
land in the afforested acreage which he 
has named, and a crofter ought not to 
be penned in a holding of less than 10 


acres. Therefore, accepting the ion. 
Member's own figures, the whole 


grievance which is said to constitute a 
grave national danger, comes to this— 
that some 20 crofters’ holdings have 
been absorbed by these afforestments. 
The hon, Member ought to be anxious 
to retain the respect which is enter- 
tained for his case and his character by 
abstaining from exaggerations as grievous 
as those I have pointed out. 


*Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I did 
that 
holdings of cultivable land are every- 


not base my case on the fact 
where necessary. There is no reason 
why small holdings should not be 
pastoral as well as agricultural. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
House must observe that the whole of 
the reasoning of the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion has proceeded on taking hill-pasture 
as well as arable ground, and all the con- 
clusions of the Commission assume that 
a sheep requires a certain amount of hill] 
ground—five or seven acres, I think— 
in order to maintain an existence. The 
A B C of the calculation is that you 
must have a small patch of arable land 
and a sufficient acreage for sheep for the 
crofter to begin with. I have shown, 
therefore, how devoid of solid founda- 
tion are the cases stated by the hon. 
Member. 
another most important subject—one on 


But I must add a few words on 


which there is, no doubt, frequently an 
extraordinary attempt made to excite pre- 





judice. Sir, I deprecate most strongly—as 


the hon. Member for East Renfrewshire 
did with great force and effect—the notion 
that this question of deer forests is ex- 
It is 


clusively a sportsman’s question. 
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really an economic question affecting the 
welfare of the Highlands; and the mature 
conélusions of the Crofters’ Commission, 
after hearing all persons interested, were 
that for the general well-being of the 
Highland population, deer forests do more 
than sheep farms. I am dealing now 
with the allegation that there is a grave 
national danger, and it is indispensable 
that the ,»ublic should have a clear 
notion on that subject. As a matter of 
history, how comes it that in the 
instances referred to deer forests have 
been substituted for sheep farms? Not 
through the caprice of the landowner, 
not in order to increase the amount of 
sporting land, but for a purely economic 
reason—because the fall in the price of 
wool has made sheep farming a_ bad 
business in the North of Scotland, and 
rents cannot be obtained for large sheep 
farms ; and in every one of the instances 
where there has been a change since the 
Crofters’ Commission from sheep farms 
into deer forests it has been due not to 
any desire to establish luxuries, but 
simply to employ the land in the only 
advantageous way available. That is 
proved to the mind of every one 
who examines the evidence taken by 
the Committee, presided over by 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Mackenzie, one of 
the leaders of the crofters, stated that 
what had led to the change was the fact 
that for large sheep farms even barely 
reasonable offers could not be obtained, 
while advantageous offers were made 
for deer forests. The Crofters’ Com- 
mission reported on this subject— 

“The number of persons permanently em- 
ployed in connection with deer forests as com- 
pared with sheep farms is about the same, and 
as regards temporary or occasional employment 
the advantage is in favour of deer forests.” 

The Commissioners on the more general 
question also said— 

‘* Contrary to what is probably the popular 
belief, deer forests in a far greater degree than 
sheep farms afford employment to masons, 


joiners, plumbers, rural tradesman, &c.”’ 


Therefore I emphasise the statement 
that deer forests are, under the present 
economic conditions, not advantageous 
merely for the selfish purpose of the 
landlords who draw a big rent, but 
advantageous to the whole community. 
I will refer to an expression of opinion 
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not by this Parliament, but by one differ- 
ing in its composition from this very 
largely—I mean the short Parliament 
from 1885 to 1886. In the Crofters 
Act provision was made for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and a clause was 


assented to by the Member for Clack- | 


mannan to the effect that the enlarge- 


ment should only be made from deer | 


Com- j 


forests in the event of the 
missioners believing that it was for the 
advantage of the whole community that 
the change should be made. I say that 
this was a challenge on the part of 
Parliament — not a Tory or Unionist 
Parliament, but one of a very different 
character—to the parties interested, to 
show whether the economic condition of 
the Highlands was better served by one 
state of things than the other. I have 
dwelt on these considerations, because the 
present Motion, although it refers to 
a comparatively limited subject, opens 
up large questions. We are asked to- 
night to averta “grave national danger.” 
It is my opinion that it has not been 
shown that there any grave or 
national question to meet. I will go 


is 
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as if it were the whole Resolution. He 
has drawn attention to the words 


” 


“grave national danger,” and has made 
: fun of them, and has left out of considera- 
|tion and argument the serious and 
/material part of the Resolution. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 

that my hon. Friend whilst he professed 
profound respect for the utterances of 
the Royal Commission did not pay much 
attention to the words of their Report. 
Now, that is a charge that Iam prepared 
to meet with an absolute denial. I 
want to know how my hon. Friend could 
have paid more respect to the Report 
of the Commission than by adopting 
word for word the recommendations of 
the Commission with regard to this 
| question of forests. I must say I have 
| to find fault with the right hon. Gentle- 
| man for the way in which he has placed 
| 


the recommendations of the Commission 
| before the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
|/man has attempted to show that the 
| Commission’s recommendations are mere 
| suggestions as to possible legislation. 
|The recommendations of the Commis- 


|sioners were fourfold—first as to the 


further and say that upon the facts | fencing off of deerforestsfromarable land. 
before us the change that has taken | Me. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I 
place appears to be a change for the! g:ccted myself to what the hon. 
better. I trust that the House will re- | Member for Sutherlandshire spoke of — 





solutely negative a Motion, which, if 
earried, would give rise to misleading ex- 
pectations as tc the opinions held by 
Parliament on the state of matters that 
are not to be considered in the interests of 
sportsmen or any privileged class, but 
as every question of this kind should be 
considered, in the interest of the whole 
country. 

*(10.58.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire): The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who as just sat down has 
attempted to deal with the arguments 
of the hon. Gentleman behind me ina 
light and trivial spirit. He has shown 
that there are such things as ornaments 
of Debate, and I am afraid that some- 
times, also, there are ornaments to the 
Resolutions which are presented to the 
House. I find that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has fixed on an 
ornament of the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend, and has treated that ornament 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 


namely, fresh afforestment. 
*Mr.MARJORIBANKS: Whatwe have 
to consider are the wordsof the recommen- 
dations. The 
is that no land should be taken from 


second recommendation 
crofters for the extension of a forest 
without other land being substituted 
therefor. The third is with regard to 
a method for deciding what land may in 





future be appropriated for forests, as to 


which I admit the Commissioners put 
forward suggestions of an 
attitude limit being fixed, or of a refer- 
ence toa Government Inspector ; and the 
fourth is as to the planting of land. It 
seems to me that these recommendations 
are exceedingly moderate, and they are 
recommendations which can be adopted 
by any Government without resorting to 
revolutionary method, and without doing 
|anything which would injure any 
interest in Scotland. I certainly should 


| 


merely 
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not have been prepared to support the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend if it had 
gone to the lengths suggested by the 
hon. Member for Renfrewshire (Mr. 
Shaw-Stewart), who seemed to think it 
involved the destruction of all deer 
forests in Scotland. I am bound to 
confess that many people greatly ex- 
aggerate the damage that is done by 
deer forests and the danger to the 
country that results from them. But 


there is one thing in the use and | 


another in the abuse of deer forests. I 
admit that there is great abuse of 
forests in Scotland, and it is to stop that 
abuse that I think legislation is required. 
I should like to refer for a moment to 
some of the statements made by sup- 
porters of the Resolution. The hon. 
Member for Sutherland spoke of the 
statement made by the Rev. Roderick 
Morrison to be found in Appendix A 
to the Report of the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion. The rev. gentleman said in 
that statement that the venison pro- 
duced was not worth speaking of, and 
that it was often, if not generally, left to 
rot on the ground or thrown to the 
dogs. I am bound to say that is an 
absolute falsehood. I can tell the House 
how the idea arose. There was a very 
clever picture in Punch by Mr. 
Du Maurier representing Mr. Winans 
seated, surrounded by the dead bodies of 
deer. Well, I am no friend of Mr. 
Winans, but I may say that he never 
sot so far as to leave the bodies of the 
deer he had killed rotting on the 
ground. Then the rev. Gentleman 
went on to say that none of the men 
employed in a deer forest were 
productive labourers. That is also a 
very considerable exaggeration, to use 
the mildest term. I know that these 
men are used in many other ways than 
for mere sporting purposes. They are 
used for the making of roads to: a very 
large extent indeed, and I think sufficient 
credit has not been given to the pro- 
prietors of deer forests for the way in 
which they have opened up the country 
by the making of roads. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
Nobody goes on them. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Oh, that isa 
mistake. 
said the life these men lead is demoral- 


The rey. gentleman further 
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I know then, as 


Forests. 


ising in the extreme. 
a rule, to be temperate, well-educated 
religious men, often elders in the church 
I should like the 
rev. gentleman to make this statement 
to men so employed in his congrega- 
I do not think he would find 
he would long retain his congregation. 
The hon. Member for Sutherland- 
shire raised the question of the com- 


tion. 


parative capacities of deer and sheep to 
stand hard weather. It is quite true 
that sheep will stand very hard weather 
at a highaltitude. But those that do so 
are the hogs, the old sheep of the flock. 
Ifa farmer were to attempt to keep his 
ewes and lambs at high altitudes in 
winter, the result would be so grave 
that he would very soon have to give up 
sheep-farming altogether. I admit that 
if you were to confine the deer to the tops 
of hills which were covered with snow 
they would die. But the deer in bad 
weather goes to the low ground and finds 
wintering for himself. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sutherland) said many people pre- 
ferred to shoot deer on sheep runs than 
in aforest. I have considerable sympathy 
with my hon. Friend on that point. I 
have myself killed a great number of 
deer on sheep grounds, but I would 
point out that sheep ground is not a bit 
more available for the purpose of the 
crofter than forest. Any sheep ground 
on which it is possible to kill deer is 
sheep ground in the occupation pf large 
holders, and is, therefore, just as much a 
desert and just as solitary as a forest. 

*Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: My 
right hon. Friend will admit that it is 
also possible to kill deer on crofters’ 
ground. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I do 


think I should expect to kill many deer 
oncommon grazing. Reference has been 


not 


made to the ruins of villages which it is 
said are to be found in deer forests. It 
isa very rare thing, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, to find the ruins of 
villages in deer-forests. I do not say that 
they are not to be found, but that the 
ordinary ruin in a deer forest is that of 
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the shieling where men used to take 
their cattle out during the summer to 
feed on the high ground. The hon, 
Member for Rossshire spoke of having 
seen ruined villages when walking 
through the forest now in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Winans. 


ago, before that land was made forest, 


Twenty-five years 


I stalked over the whole of it, and I 
can do 
not exist in the glens—Glen Cannich 
and Glen Affaric —he speaks of. 
The hon. Member also spoke of oats 
being sown for deer, and the fences 
being taken down so that the deer might 
go in and eat the crop. His experience 
must be exceptional. I quite admit that 
deer are fed in winter in places, but 
the process ordinarily adopted is tomake 
up ropes of hay and straw, and put 
them out in the forest for the deer to 
gnaw. I believe that a noble Lord used 
once to bring beans from Egypt and put 
them down on the seashore for the deer 
to eat. The hon. Member further said 
that sheep could get through the winter 
better than deer, because they had so 
much reserve fat on them, whilst deer had 
not. I should say that there is no animal 
known which has such an extraordinary 
faculty for laying on fat as the deer, and 
Christmas time is the very time when 
most fat will 


assure him that such ruins 


be found ona hind. It is 
only as long as the deer forest combines 
the greatest amount of good with the 
least amount of harm that it can go on. 
It is the requirements of the small holders 
will have to be considered, and 
perfectly evident that if the land 
required for, and capable of, cultiva- 
tion it ought to be available. I believe 
that to give effect to the very moderate 
recommendations of this Commission 
would be a most useful thing, and a 
measure of concession to the crofter re- 
quirements in the Highlands, which 
even a Conservative Government might 
give withqt sacrificing one jot of its 


is 


principles. For these reasons I shall 
support the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend. 

(11.17.) Dr. CLARK: I quite agree 


with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sutherlandshire that had it not been for 
the deer forest the crofter question would 
Mr. Marjoribanks 


it is 
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not have attained its present acute state. 
It was not a question between sheep 
and deer, but between sheep and men, 


Forests. 


and it would be far better to have 
But the 
deer forest mania came in, and the land- 
lords able to 
sheep farms into deer forests, which will 


the sheep and the men back. 


have been turn their 
pay very well as long as the fashion lasts. 
Sutin all probability a new turn will be 
taken, and then the big landlords will 
find that deer forests will no more pay 
than did the sheep farms, and then, 
perhaps, they will be very glad to get 
the men back again. Now, Mr. Mal- 
colm’s evidence has been quoted. Mr. 
Malcolm is Secretary to the Society 
formed by the landlords for the Protec- 
tion of the Deer Forests. We wanted to 
get reliable evidence, and we got Mr. 
Macrae, Secretary to the Land League, 
He 


took Mr. Malcolm’s report and his book 


to make a series of investigations. 


on the subject, which the Duke of Argyll 
and the Duke of Sutherland eulogised 
too much, and he pointed out how from 

883 the deer forests in the whole of 
Rossshire had increased from 9 per cent. 
to 29 percent. He also took the Sports- 
man’s Guide for the present year, and 
showed that the amount had increased 
564 per cent. Now, Mr. Malcolm’s 


interest in the landlords has never yet 


been called in question, and the figures 
which he gave to the Committee will be 


'recognised by the Minister of Agricul. 


ture, who is a relation of the Duke of 
Sutherland, as accurate. When the 
Report of the Commission was published, 
the Duke returned 145,000 acres as 
deer forests. Mr. Macrae’s researches 
show that he has increased that quantity 
by 400 per cent., and he enumerates 
the names of the farms. I brought 
these figures under the notice of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sutherland), previous to my 
giving evidence before the Commis- 
sion. My hon. Friend told me that 
these figures were true. 

*Mr. ANGUS SUIHERLAND: I 
certify to the farms being correct ; but I 
know nothing as to the figures. 
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Dr. CLARK : I suppose we can 
get them verified from the valuation 
roll of the country. Well, we have had 
a defence of the deer forests from my 
right hon. Friend who has replied to the 
speaker on this side, and if it be true 
that we have got a case that will not 
hold water, then the Lord Advocate 


ought to laugh at us. My right hon. 


Friend tells us that we are mistaken 
about houses being in ruins, and that 
they were mere shielings used in winter. 
But it is a fact that we not only find 
houses but chapels in ruins. In 
the Park Deer Forests there are 
18 townships turned into deer forest. 
I am not at all astonished at 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
being so tentative. It was a Commission 
of big landlords, who held a large num- 
ber of deer forests, and got big returns 


from them. If you had a jury of wolves 
or sheep you would get a Report of much 
the same character. But even this jury 
of men who had destroyed the High- 
lands reported that  afforestment 
should be restrained, and that the 
crofters ought not any longer to be 
turned away from theforests. Evidence 
was also given that there ought to be ¢ 
limit to the altitude. Neither the late 
nor the present Government, have 
carried out any of the recommendations 
of the Commission, and the result is 
that the deer forest system is growing 
and growing, and the people have less and 
less room, and are being huddled together 
in places where they cannotliveand thrive. 
They are being physically, and perhaps 
morally, deteriorated. You have had 
more afforestation since the Commission 
said that things had better remain as 
they were. We have had the economic 
argument trotted out, but if the figures 
are accurate, we have had the enor- 
mous growth in deer forests of some- 
thing like 50 per cent. in seven or 
eight years. As the matter now 
stands, the Government are not 
going to do anything to carry out the 
recommendations of the Commission. 
But the time is coming when we shall 
have an appeal to the country, and we 
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intend to appeal to the people in the 
North as to whether the land is to be 
used for the good and the well-being ofthe 
whole, or for the amusement of the few. 
We have no doubt that when the time 
comes the verdict will be given in our 
favour. 

(11.32.) Tae PRESIDENT or tHE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuaptity, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I hope 
the House will allow me to inter- 
vene in this Debate for a few moments 
I am glad to admire the spirit and 
ability with which the hon. Member in 
introducing this Motion, called atten- 
tion to the recommendations of the 
Royal well as the 
sympathy he evinced for the people 


Commission, as 
of the county which he represents 
in this House. The Government have 
no reason to complain of the tone of the 
speech in which the Motion has been 
introduced, and have certainly no dis- 
position to defend the abuses of deer 
forests which have been referred to in 
this Debate. I do not think that any 
Member of this House will reprobate 
with greater austerity than we desire to 
reprobate the alleged conduct of the 
foreigner who has been mentioned, who 
holds such large tracts of land, and 
whose methods of so-called sport have 
gone far to create widespread dissatis- 
faction with deer forests in general. I 
think there is some excuse for the exag- 
geration which is sometimes indulged 
in on this question, and on that point I 
shall have something to say before I sit 
down, in reply in particular to the hon. 
Member for Caithness. But what are 
the facts with which we have to deal? 
The hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Motion referred to the six objections 
to the system of deer forests which are 
quoted in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and he told the House that he 
differed entirely from their conclusions. 
But I observe with some surprise that 
the hon. Member only dealt in his 
speech with the sixth objection by way 
of disposing of the statements of the 
Commissioners. In support of his case, 
the hon. Member referred to the evi- 
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dence given by the rev. gentleman the 
minister of Kintail before the Commis- 
sion that venison is left to rot on the 
ground. That evidence, I venture to 
say, is tainted with a great deal of ignor- 
ance. I am prepared to say that that 
statement is an absolute fabrication. 
Venison is neither left on the ground to 
ret, nor is it thrown to the dogs. All 
the venison which is not consumed in 
the establishment of the owner is widely 
distributed among the cottagers; and if 
you put the guestion to the shepherds 
or to any of the poorer classes in the 
Highlands—to those who live in the 
neighbourhood of the deer forests—you 
will find that a great part of the sub- 
stance on which they live throughout 
the winter is venison, and that it is the 


Deer 


only flesh which enters their cottages | 


for consumption. For this they are in- 
debted to the liberality and generosity 
of the owners of the deer forests in 
the Highlands. With regard to the 
rubbish talked by this rev. gentleman 
as to the bodies being allowed to rot 
on the groand, I will undertake to 
say that greater nonsense was never 
given utterance to. Now I come to 
the question of the acreage which has 
been added tothe deer forests since 1884. 
That is a point on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness particularly challenged 
me. The Resolution submitted to this 
House to-night stigmatises the increase 
in the acreage as a grave national 
danger. If it does not amount to such 
a danger, then, of course, the Resolution 
falls to the ground. The hon. Member 
made a number of quotations, and en- 
deavoured to show that in one county 
alone—the County of Sutherland— 
511,000 acres had been added to the 
deer forests since 1884. He was good 
enough to give statistics. Since 
dinner I have put into operation the 
resources of the telegraph, in order to 


Us 


make myself fully acquainted with the | 


real facts. I will, with the permission 
of the House, reply to his statements. 
The hon. Member for Caithness said that 
the farm of Glendhu, consisting of 
128,000 acres, had been placed under 
deer. It has been placed under deer ; 
but it consists of about 35,000 acres, and 
the information was supplied to me by 
the agent of the Duke of Sutherland in 
the Lobby 15 minutes ago. I also tele- 
Mr. Chaplin 
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graphed to the Duke of Westminster, 
who replies that Glendhu was cleared 
because no tenant offered to pay the 
rent. He puts the extent of the farm 
at about 40,000 acres. ~*Let me now take 
the other instances cited by the hon, 
Member— 


Forests. 


Actual 


- IIon. Mems. acreag 
Name farm. ems. acreage as 


Est. supplied to 

Mr. Chaplin. 
Acres. Acres, 
Strathmore of Melness 80,000 31,000 
Corry Killoch 80,000 10,800 
Ben Hee of Skinness 40,000 5,000 
Glen Caniop ............ 60,000 33,000 
Coulmore and Coulbeg 40,000 19,000 
Kildonan....... 80,000 30,000 
Mudale 3,500 8,500 


Thus, while the hon. Member says that 
511,009 acres have been added to the 
deer forests in the County cf Sutherland 
since 1884, according to my information 
the real amount is 153,000, and the 
hon. Member was consequently nearly 
400,000 acres wrong. 

Dr. CLARK: Still, the acreage has 


doubled since 1884. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: That is the best reply 


I can put before the House. The House 


will judge of the sort of value they may 
generally place on the information of the 
hon. Gentleman. I look upon this as a 
specimen of the want of infermation 
which widely prevails in connection with 
the question. Statements are constantly 
being placed before the public which are 
utterly and entirely misleading as to the 
real merits of the matter. But supposing 
the hon. Member is right, why have these 
forests been cleared ? It has been be- 
cause tenants could not be obtained for 
them as sheep farms. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the County of Suther- 
land must be aware that the Duke of 
Sutherland has spent a gigantic fortune 
in the endeavour to reclaim land for the 
benefit of the people, and a few years 
ago no one was more sternly opposed than 
he to placing land under deer. But when 
the time arrived when sheep farms ceased 
to pay, in consequence of the enormous 
fall in the price of wool, brought about 
by foreign competition, every proprietor 
gifted with common sense had to con- 
sider by what means he could derive a 
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revenue from his property, a revenue 
which, in the case of the Duke of Suther- 
land, is spent entirely in the county and 
among the people. Surely no one would 
have been justified in refusing a rental 
derived from sporting holdings which 
it was impossible any longer to obtain 
under the old system. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated that sheep will live where 
deer die in a severe winter. That asser- 
tion I venture to contradict across the 
floor of the House. I have had some 
experience in this matter, for it happens 
that some years ago, in a very wild and 
inclement district in the County of 
Sutherland, the sheep on certain farms 
died off in large numbers, owing to the 
cold and snowstorms, the tenant was 
ruined, no one else would take the hold- 
ings, and they were converted into a 
deer forest. I walked over the ground 
in the early spring, and while I saw 
hundreds of carcases of sheep, I found 
but very few of deer. Where one deer 
had died, sheep had died by the hundred. 
It was impossible to continue the hold- 
ingas asheep farm, and that I believe illus- 
tratesthe reason why somany of these deer 
forests have been added in the Highlands. 
The hon. Member who introduced the 
Motion said that the failure of the sheep 
farms afforded a golden opportunity of 
restoring the crofters to the land. To 
what sort of land? Why, according to 
the hon. Member’s own showing, to land 
so destitute that even deer could not 
live on it in the winter. Upon the 
economic question it will not be necessary 
for me to detain the House long. The 
Royal Commission sifted this question 
thoroughly, as their Report shows, and 
they hold that the deer forests afford as 
much employment as the sheep farms. 
As to the food argument, the amount of 
sheep displacedamounted only to 132,000, 
out of a total in the United Kingdom of 
31,000,000. The food argument, there- 
fore, will not bear investigation for a 
single moment. The recommendations 
of the Commissioners for all practical 
purposes are only two, and relate to 
forests created after 1884. They have 
been pressed on the attention of the Go- 
vernment with much energy by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire. The Commissioners re- 
commended that deer forests should not 
be created in districts less than 1,000ft. 
VOL. CCCLII. [rarrp  senizs. | 
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above the sea. Such a_ limitation 
would be absolutely impracticable, 


for some of the most suitable districts 
for deer forests are on the West coast of 
the Highlands. In many cases upon the 
West coast the hills rise almost pre- 
cipitously out of the water, and even 
within the limits of 1,000 ft., the land 
would in many cases be useless, except 
for a deer forest. It is on the immediate 
coast—where the snow does not lie, that 
it would be most useful for the purposes 
of wintering the deer, and such a limit 
as that which is proposed would exclude 
this land, which in many cases would be 
useless for anything else. I am told 
the question whether certain districts 
shall be permitted to be converted into 
deer forests should rest upon the decision 
of a Government Inspector, but I cannot 
imagine anything likely to afford a less 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
I will merely say, in conclusion, that the 
Motion rests solely on the contention 
that the existence of these deer forests 
constitutes a grave national danger. I 
think my right hon. Friend has absolutely 
disproved that, and there is not now a 
shred of argument in supportof it. The 
real questions which we have to consider 
are those asked by the Commission. Does 
the occupation of land as deer forests 
inflict any hardship or injury on any 
class of the community, and, if so, upon 
what class? And, secondly, does the 
occupation of land as deer forests produce 
any crop or benefit to any class, and, if 
so, what class? To the first of these 
propositions the Commission in general 
terms unhesitatingly say “ No,” and to 
the second “ Yes.” The House of Com- 
mons will attach more weight and im- 
portance to the opinion of a body of 
gentlemen who have had the whole evi- 
dence placed before them than it will to 
the opinion of any individual Member of 
the House. The Commission says that 
since 1884 the addition to the deer 
forests in the Highlands has been com- 
paratively small; it has been shown that 
it has been brought about because thereare 
no other means of laying out the land 
to advantage. In the course of the 
operation not a single crofter has been 
evicted or removed from his holding. 
That is the case upon which the Govern- 
ment is asked to postpone the Irish land 
question and other Imperial business, 
3 F 
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in order to introduce immediate legisla- 
tion upon this question, so as to remove 
a national danger which has been shown 
not to exist. I am bound to say that 
the demand embodied in the Resolution 
is so extreme and unreasonable that the 
Government are justified in refusing it. 


(11.55.) SmG.TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I have to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his careful and 
interesting statistics produced at such 
short notice, but what do they prove ? 
They prove that within the last few 
years the deer forests in Sutherlandshire 
have been more than doubled. Besides 
that, I know of my own knowledge that 
in the Island of Lewis a very large piece 
of land has been turned into a deer 
forest —at the least 50,000 acres. In 
Sutherlandshire we have an addition of 
150,000 acres ; and, further than that, 
the increase of acreage has been going on 
on a large scale in Argyllshire, Inver- 
ness-shire, and Ross-shire. I affirm there 
is a national danger in these conversions. 
Was there no national danger in the 
recent deer raid in the Lewis? And 
that was carried on in a forest which 
fulfilled all the conditions of the Com- 
mission, it was on a low elevation, and 
if the recommendations of the Com- 
mission had been carried out, it could 
not have been turned into a deer forest, 
If hon. Members wisk to know what the 


danger is let them read the extremely 
eloquent speech of the hon. Member 
opposite. ‘the reason he gave for the 
existence of the forests was that the 
land would not pay for sheep-farming 
because of the rents charged by the land- 
lords; and, in consequence of this 
economic law, the right hon. Gentleman 
said landlords were justified in turning 
the land into deer forests, and this was 
to be done by the frank advice of the 
Minister of Agriculture. The Com- 
missioners protest, in a most eloquent 
passage in their Report, against the 
doctrine that because of any economic 
question the Highlands should be turned 
into a desert. The hon. Gentleman said 
that these 200,000 acres would not sup- 
Mr. Chaplin 
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port 100 crofters. But the Com- 
missioners say each five acres will sup- 
port a sheep, so that these 200,000 acres 
should support 40,000 sheep, and I should 
like to know how many crofter families 
could be supported by 40,000 sheep. 
The people of the country have unani- 
mously elected Members who sent them 
to Parliament to ask that these forests 
might be trenchantly dealt with, and in 
the long run they must have another 
sort of answer from the Government. 


(11.58.) The House divided :—Ayes 
120 ; Noes 73.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 


Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Suppty — Committee 


upon Monday 
next. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT (1860) 
AMENDMENT BILI..—(No. 160.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL,—(No. 8.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is an Instruc- 
tion on the Paper which is out of order. 
It proposes that the provisions of the 
Bill should be extended to the acquisition 
of sites for public elementary schools ; 
but the Bill only provides for the 
conversion into freeholds of the sites of 
places of worship held on lease. The 
subject of elementary schools is also 
foreign to the Bill. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday 10th June. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LURDS, 


Monday, 27th April, 1891. 


METROPOLITAN CEMETERIES. 
QUES1ION—OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Eart or MEATH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they approve of the interment of bodies 
in burial grounds and cemeteries situated 
in populous centres, and, if not, whether 
they will take steps, by Orders in 
Council, to close for purposes of inter- 
ment the Tower Hamlets City of London 
Cemetery in the East, and the Brompton 
Cemetery in the West, of the Metro- 
polis, said: My Lords, I desire to draw 
your Lordships’ attention to a danger, 
which I think is increasing, to the health 
of this Metropolis. Within the last 
half century, or, indeed, less than the 
last half century, over 1,250,000 bodies 
have been buried within what are now 
the limits of the Metropolis, and I think 
it is generally acknowledged at the 
present day by scientists and by all who 
take an interest inand who have studied 
the question, that the accumulation 
among great masses of population of 
vast quantities of decomposing human 
remains is dangerous, and increasingly 


dangerous, to the public _ health. 
It is now some years. since Her 
Majesty’s Government were given 


powers to refuse sanction to such burials 
in the Metropolis, and yet, curiously 
enough, there are two very large 
cemeteries situated within the Metro- 
politan area surrounded by large masses 
of population, in which burial is 
still permitted. I allude to the West 
Brompton Cemetery and the Tower 
Hamlets Cemetery at Bow. In the 
West Brompton Cemetery, which I under- 
stand was purchased by the Government 
in 1856, and which belongs, conse- 
quently, to the Government, and is under 
the control of the First Commissioner 
of Works, there are over 150,000 bodies 
buried, and it consists of only 38 acres. 
Jonsequently, that is at the rate of some 
5,000 interred there a year. I believe 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
received from the dues paid from time 
time a profit out of this ground of some 
£7,000 a year. I know that is a great 
[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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Cemeteries. 


temptation for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say that this burial ground is 
still fit for interments; but the strength 
of individuals, and I suppose the strength 
of Governments is shown by their power 
of resisting temptation, and I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government may resist any 
temptation that this £7,000 a year may 
hold out to them. Then, with regard to 
the West Brompton Cemetery, that is a 
still more serious case as a source of 
danger, for there we have not to deal 
with 38 acres, but only 17 acres, and 
250,000 interments in place of 150,000, 
and also we have the fact that in some of 
what are called ‘common graves” as 
many as 70 bodies have been interred at 
one time. Resolutions have been passed 
by Local Bodies asking Her Majesty’s 
Government to close this cemetery,. 
and the answer that has been given 
is that there is still room for common 
graves. Now, my Lords, my contention - 
is that this is not a question whether - 
there is room for common graves or for 
graves which are uncommon, whatever 
they may be, but that within the 
metropolis no burials whatever ought to 
take place. We have here an enormous 
population of 4,500,000 crowded within 
a space of some 17 miles by 12 in size, 
and, I assert, and I think most of your - 
Lordships will agree with me that we 


ought not to do anything which 
can unnecessarily pollute theair. Now, 


what does a great sanitary authority, . 
Sir John Simon, say upon this subject 
in regard to common graves. He said 
in 1853 that they were most dangerous. 
and that ‘no consideration of cheapness. 
can justify the placing of many bodies. 
in one pit;” and he goes on to say that. 
overcrowding of graves causes the soil 
to become saturated and polluted 
with animal matter. Now, it is per- 
fectly certain that in a large town 
like this, there is the greatest necessity 
for pure air. Scientific authorities tell 
us that it is impossible to obtain per- 
fectly pure air considering the enormous 
number of human beings who are 
breathing out noxious gases, and who are 
consuming the oxygen which is the life 
of the human body. When we think also 
of the enormous number of animals there 
are in mews and elsewhere, when we con- 
sider the quantity of dust that must he 
swept up in the streets and the accu- 
mulation of dust and offal of all kinds, 
3G 
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and when we consider the amount of 
organic matter that is floating in the air, 
I think it is extraordinary that we 
should permit any burials at all to take 
place within this Metropolis, when we 
are told by such an eminent sanitarian 
as Sir John Simon that those burials 
certainly conduce to the increase of 
organic matter in the air. I therefore 
beg to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
the question which stands in my name. 
*Lorp p—E RAMSEY: My Lords, before 
answering the noble Lord’s question, I 
desire to correct a misapprehension 
under which he labours with regard to 
the amount of payments from the 
Brompton Cemetery to the Government. 
He has stated that they are £7,000, but 
in reality Iam informed that they are 
£6,000. I only mention that so that 
the noble Lord may not think for an 
instant that it has anything to do with 
the question of payments to the Govern- 
ment whether this cemetery is kept open 
or not. The Government do not approve 
of, and it is their policy to prevent, the 
interment of bodies in populous centres 
where it can be shown that the inter- 
ments are or may be prejudicial to the 
public health. The Secretary of State 
has power to close by Order in Council 
burial grounds which may become over- 
crowded, or where it is obvious that too 
many might be interred, and be therefore 
prejudicial to the public health. Nonew 
burial grounds can be created in the 
Metropolis or in any district where an 
“Order in Council has been applied for 
without the express sanction of the 
Secretary of State. In the selection and 
approval of new sites precautions are 
always taken as to the suitability of the 
soil, and drainage, and all other condi- 
tions necessary to the public health, and 
under no circumstances can a burial in 
a new ground take place within 100 
yards of a dwelling-house without the 
consent of the owner, lessee, or occupier 
of such house. The powers given to 
the Secretary of State are most scrupu- 
lously exercised throughout the country. 
With regard to these two cemeteries 
which have been referred to, the West 
Brompton and the Tower Hamlets 
Cemeteries, when the noble Lord’s ques- 
tion appeared on the Paper, the Secre- 
tary of State asked the Inspector to 
report as to the present condition of 
those two cemeteries, and he reported 
The Earl of Meath 
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with regard to the West Brompton 
Cemctery that he has from time to time 
paid surprise visits to that cemetery, and 
that, in his opinion, it is not a source of 
danger to the public health. With regard 
tothe Tower HamletsCemetery, the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has from 
time to time been called to it, and 
careful regulations have been made with 
the view of preventing possible danger 
to the public health. The Inspector 
was specially instructed last year, in con- 
sequence of a representation that was 
made by the Mile End Vestry, to satisfy 
himself by occasional visits that the 
regulations were fully carried out. The 
Inspector has reported, with reference 
to the noble Lord’s question, that since 
he received those instructions he has 
paid surprise visits to the cemetery, and 
has satisfied himself that the regulations 
are duly observed. He paid a visit as 
recently as the 3rd inst., and he saw 
nothing that led him to believe that the 
cemetery was a source of danger to the 
public health. The noble Earl is very 
well aware of the difficulties that the 
Secretary of State is under in relation 
to this subject—the difficulty of pro- 
viding burial grounds for the poorer 
population. He is most careful in 
giving assent of any sort to any burial 
site; and it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that any site is allowed to 
be used in crowded districts as a burial 
ground. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 95.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

Order) ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES BILL. 
[1.1.J—(No. 76.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp): My 
Lords, when I introduced this Bill on 
the 19th of March I gave such a full 
explanation of the reasons which neces- 
sitated the introduction of the Bill and 
of the general policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government that I should not feel justi- 
fied in going over that ground again at 
any length. But, as some of your Lord- 
ships who are present to-night were not 
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present on the former occasion, perhaps 
I may be allowed to refer as briefly as 
possible to some of the leading points I 
then brought under the notice of your 
Lordships. There is this additional 
reason for my taking this course. Since 
the First Reading of this Bill we have 
had the advantage of hearing a very 
able and temperate speech!at the Bar of 
this House by Sir William Whiteway, the 
Premier of Newfoundland ; and some of 
the points to which I shall refer appear 
to me to afford a sufficient answer to some 
of the objections which Sir William 
Whiteway raised. May I observe in® 
passing that although Her Majesty’s 
Government could not give theirassent to 
many of the statements made in the Peti- 
tion of the colonists—and, although they 
regretted the tone of some parts of that 
Petition—yet from the first they have 
never hesitated to give their ready assent 
to the prayer of that Petition that the 
Representatives of the colony should 
be heard at the Bar of ths House? In 
the first place, then my Lords, I endea- 
voured toshow on the former occasion 
that this Bill does not interfere with 
any local questions; that it does not 
interfere with any matter of internal 
regulation or administration in the 
colony, nor with the independence of the 
Colonial Legislature. The Bill is of an 
Imperial character, involving inter- 
national obligations, and it has for its 
sole object to enable this country to 
secure the observance of those inter- 
national obligations and arrangements 
which are binding upon us. ‘Those 
obligations affect the fishery rights 
of the French along certain parts of the 
coast of Newfoundland, and are as 
binding upon the colony, as part of the 
Empire, as upon this country. We hold 
that the colonists received the grant of a 
Representative Legislature subject to 
such Treaties and obligations. There- 
fore, it became their duty, in the first 
instance, to pass such measures as might 
be necessary to secure the performance 
of those obligations ; and I may say that 
in 1832, when the Legislature was given 
to the colony, Lord Goderich, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, pointed out ina 
Despatch, dated July 27 of that year, 
that the Fisheries Act, which was an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, would 
be continued two years—that is, till 
1834 — but that then the Colonial 
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Legislature should be called upon to 
act. I do not gather that this is dis- 
puted by Sir William Whiteway, though 
he made use of the expression that “ the 
Legislature of the colony did not assume 
the duty.” If he means by that that 
the colony does not acknowledge 
the duty, he has afforded the strongest 
possible argument, not only for the in- 
troduction of the Bill, but for its passing, 
because it amounts to a refusal to legis- 
late. But I did not understand him to 
mean that. I understood him to point 
out to your Lordships that ever since 
1834 the Colonial Legislature had not 
at any time been called upon to legislate, 
and that, in fact, no legislation had been 
passed either here or in the colony since 
that date. That is true. There has been 
no question of legislation from 1834 until 
now, but the reason is very obvious. 
Since that time the naval officers have 
year after year secured the observance 
of the Treaties along that part of the coast, 
and their powers were never doubted. 
It was not until last year that the ques- 
tion was raised as to the powers of the 
naval officers since the expiration of the 
Act of George IV. Proceedings were 
taken against Sir B. Walker, in the 
Supreme Court, and a decision was 
given on the points of law against 
the officers. Therefore, while it is not 
unnatural that no doubts having been 
raised no legislation should have been 
resorted to or required, during those 
many years, it is clear that doubts 
having now been raised, they must be 
removed by legislation. I showed on 
the former occasion that the Colonial 
Government had up to this time, that is 
until this Bill was introduced, declined to 
legislate, and that the responsibilities of 
this country remain in full force, and I 
showed also that the independence of the 
Colonial Legislature was guarded by the 
provisions of the 2nd section of the Act. 
I proceeded also on the former occasion 
to establish three other points. The 
first, and a very important one in 
our judgment, is this: I showed that 
Her Majesty’s Government had from 
the very first endeavoured to the best of 
their power not only to ascertain, but to 
meet the wishes of the Colonial Govern- 
ment consistently with our observance of 
international obligations... After arbitra- 
tion on the lobster question had been 
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discussions took place in this country 
between ourselves and the Premier and 
his colleagues, whom we had previously 
invited over to consult generally on 
matters connected with the fisheries, and 
especially with the object of determining 
whether it would be possible to submit 
to arbitration the French claims con- 
nected with the lobster fisheries,and tocon- 
sult generally with them as to the terms 
of reference. Their views as to arbitra- 
tion, which, I may say, required as a 
condition the undertaking on the part of 
the French to withdraw altogether from 
the coast, were reduced to writing after 
discussion, and submitted to the French 
Government, who declined to accept 
them. After those views had been so 
proposed to the French Government 
and refused, we received what I still 
must call the wlttmatum of the New- 
foundland Government of December 
5, 1890. In this the Colonial Ministers 
declared that they would not assent to 
any arbitration which did not include 
withdrawal of the French from the 
coast; and, further, that they declined 
altogether to legislate with reference 
to the modus vivendi for the season 
of 1891. It was not until after 
that «ultimatum had been received 
that we were reluctantly compelled 
to arrive at the conclusion that’ we 
must give up all hopes of assistance 
and co-operation on the part of the New- 
foundland Government in arriving at a 
settlement, and that we must take the 
conduct of affairs into our own hands. 
It has been argued that that wltimatum 
was displaced by a subsequent statement 
of the views of the Colonial Government 
on March 9. If ycur Lordships will turn 
to page 33 of the last Paper that has been 
presented to Parliament [C. 6334], you 
will see the Despatch which is supposed 
to have displaced the wltimatum. I may 
say that the Colonial Government were 
informed on January 23 that Her 
Majesty’s Government felt compelled to 
maintain the position they had taken up, 
and to commence negotiations with 
France for arbitration ; and on March 7 
they were informed that arbitration on 
the lobster fishery questions wouldshortly 
tak place; then, on March 9, came the 
protest from the Colonial Government, 
in a telegram from the Governor to 
myself— 
Lord Knutsford 
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“My Government desire me, in reply to 
your Lordship’s telegram of the 7th instant,” 


—that is the one in which I asked him 
to inform his Government that arbitra-. 
tion on the lobster fishery question 
would take place— — 


“to reiterate the views already so often ex- 
preseed by them to Her Majesty’s Government 
that they can assent to noReference of any 
one particular point arising under the Fisheries 
Clauses of the Treaties of Utrecht, Paris, and 
Versailles, while other questions involved in 
these clauses and the declarations appended to 
the Treaty of Versailles are withheld from the 
Reference. My Government contend that the 
only arbitration, if such a course be necessary, 
#bhould be on the whole of the Fisheries Clauses 
and declarations, and this view has been re- 
peatedly expressed by the delegates to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and my Government 
cannot agree to have any legal representative 
before any such partial arbitration, and they 
protest against any such restricted reference. 
They beg to remind Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the colony cannot be bound by the 
decision of any arbitration to which it has not 
given its adhesion, and, moreover, they cannot 
comprehend why Her Majesty’s Government. 
should desire such an arbitration after the 
conclusive opinion expressed by the Marquess. 
of Salisbury, and after Comte d’Aubigny’s 
admission that the French had no right to 
lobster factories on the Treaty shore.” 


I admit that the delegates repeatedly 
expressed their view that if any arbitra 
tion was necessary it should not be con 
fined to one point, though at the same 
time it was strongly urged upon me 
more than once that no arbitration was 
necessary. But on no occasion in my re- 
collection, and that of others present at 
the interviews, did the delegates last year 
agree to even a general arbitration with- 
out coupling some proposal with it—that 
is to say, withdrawal of the French from 
the coasts or some reduction or limita- 
tion of the bounty system. I may, in 
confirmation of that view, refer to a 
Letter sent from the Colonial Office to 
the Foreign Office (it is to be found 
at page 20 of the last Paper presented) 
immediately after one of those inter- 
views, of which I will venture to read 
an extract— 

“ At this interview Sir William Whiteway 
and Mr. Harvey explained that their wish was 
that the negotiations should proceed on the 
following basis—that the French should re- 
linquish their rights on the Newfoundland 
coas's, and should confine their bounties to fish 
consumed in French territories or possessions, 
in exchange for the free purchase of bait from 
all parts of the coasts of Newfoundland, and 
for a territorial or money compensation in addi- 
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tion. Sir William Whiteway and Mr. Harvey 
further assured his Lordship that they would be 
prepared to.agree on behalf of the colony to any 
arbitration upon the basis of the -withdrawal 
of re French from the coasts of Newfound- 
land.”. 


I merely cite that as a confirmation 
of my recollection of what passed 
during those interviews, Certainly the 
telegram which I have just read 
of the 9th March makes no offer to 
agree to any unconditional arbitration. 
That was the first point I endeavoured to 
establish, Thesecond point was this—that 
in the circumstances of the case, and in 
the interests of peace and order, it had 
become necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour to arrive at 
some settlement with the French ; to get 
the extent of the French rights defined ; 
and for that purpose to propose arbitra- 
tion. As the lobster catching question, 
involving rights to erect lobster factories, 
was the most burning question of the 
day, most likely to lead to collision un- 
less settled, and therefore most urgent, 
it was agreed by both Governments that 
the arbitration should in the first in- 
stance be confined to this lobster 
question. I ventured to point out to 
your Lordships, though it was hardly 
necessary to do so, the double advantage 
to be derived from this proceeding. 
First, there would be no danger of 
collision, the danger lying in the present 
uncertainty as to the extent of rights 
under the Treaties and the divergence 
of views held by the two Governments 
of those rights. ‘I ventured also to point 
out as a second advantage, that the pro- 
hbability of arriving at, if not a permanent 
Settlement, at all events some working 
arrangement satisfactory to all parties, 
would be largely increased when once 
the rights were defined. The third point 
I endeavoured to establish on the 
First Reading of the Bill was that, 
after Sir Baldwin Walker had reported 
to us in November, 1889, that it would 
be almost— 

‘* Impossible to prevent collisions occurring in 
1890 without some special provision was made ; 
that there was an increasing feeling of resent- 
ment against the French, and increasing risk 
of this feeling showing itself in acts of an 
aggressive nature,’’ 
that after receiving such an intimation 
as that from Sir Baldwin Walker, Her 
Majesty’s Government were bound to 
anticipate this serious danger by en- 
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deavouring to arrive at some modus 
vivendi for the season of 1890, while deal- 
ing with the larger question of arbitra- 
tion. I further pointed out that the same 
reasons held good for the continuance of 
the modus vivendi for the season of 1891, 
and, indeed, that a most inflammatory 
notice which was published and circu- 
lated at many of the leading fishing sta- 
tions had tended very materially to aggra- 
vate the position even as reported by Sir 
B. Walker, I showed also the reason why, 
with reference to this modus vivendi, 
legislation had become necessary, because 
of the doubts which had been raised 
in 1890 as to the powers of the 
naval officers and the decision of the 
Supreme Court against the existence 
of those powers, and because the 
Colonial Government had by that time, 
in what I have called their wltimatum, 
absolutely and distinctly refused to 
give effect to the modus vivendt 
for 1891. My Lords, I will now, 
having thus briefly pointed out 
some of the leading points which I 
endeavoured to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ notice on the 19th March, pro- 
ceed to address myself to what has 
happened since the First Reading of the 
Bill. The reports in the colonial papers 
which have come over here show that 
very considerable irritation sprang up 
in Newfoundland upon hearing that a 
Bill had been introduced into the Imperial 
Parliament ; but I do not think we must 
assume that there is the same feeling 
throughout the colony. I have received 
telegrams, which I think are to be found 
in the papers, from Mr. Howley, a 
Roman Catholic priest, who has as great 
an acquaintance with the views of the 
fishermen and the population on the 
West Coast as any one, and he states 
that he, and those with whom he had 
communicated, were not opposed, as are 
the politicians in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, to the measures taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I may also point 
out, as showing that there is a diver- 
gence of opinion in different parts of the 
colony, that the fishermen on the West 
Coast have taken it into their own hands 
to resist the working of the Bait Act, and 
have determined to carry and sell bait 
to the French. I am not to be assumed 
as in any way upholding the action of 
the fishermen. I do not defend their com- 
mittinga breach of the law of the land, but 
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I merely refer in passing to their pro- 
ceedings as showing that opinion is. not all 
one way in the colony ; and we have a 
right in dealing with this subject to con- 
sider not only the feeling at St. John’s, but 
also the feeling, such as we can ascertain 
it, in other parts of the colony. The 
attack upon the Government has, I may 
say, proceeded on two lines. There has 
been, in the first place, an attack upon the 
Bill and against the terms of it, and also 
upon Her Majesty’s Government for 
introducing it ; and, in the second place, 
there has been an attack upon the 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in agreeing to arbitration on the 
lobster question, and possibly upon 
subsidiary questions, and in renewing 
the modus vivendi for 1891. Now, 
as regards the Bill, I have little to 
add to what I have already said. It has 
been called coercive and arbitrary, and 
regarded as interfering with the in- 
dependence of the Colonial Legislature. 
I think I have shown that those vitu- 
perative epithets are misplaced as 
regards this Bill; that the policy of the 
Government is not of a colonial, but an 
Imperial character, though of course 
affecting rights along the coast of New- 
foundland, and that the independence of 
the Colonial Legislature is not only 
secured, but almost prayed for by the 
2nd section of the Bill. Sir W. White- 
way, in the speech which he delivered at 
the Bar, said— 


“Tt is, indeed, provided that the Legislature 
of the colony may enact legislation to take the 
place of the present Bill; but this Bill is not 
to be suspended until the Local Legislature 
confers upon Her Majesty in Council the 
precise powers she would have under this Bill, 
and this provision is, therefore, but an illusory 
concession, meaning only that the burden of 
an Act of this Parliament can only be removed 
by enacting a similar Act in the Colonial 
Legislature.” 


That the Colonial Legislature should 
pass a similar Act in all respects is 
not required. There may be other 
means of attaining the end in view. If 
your Lordships turn to the 2nd section 
of this Bill you will find the words are, 
“until sufficient provision is made.” 
Therefore, legislative provision may be 
made which is different to the Imperial 
Act, providing of course that it is 
sufficient to secure the desired object. 
For instance, some special Courts might 
be established by the Colonial Legisla- 
Lord Knutsford 
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ture, and if it is found possible to vest 
in such Courts or in the existing Courts 
powers which were supposed to be 
vested in the naval officers, that 
might be a provision which would 
be accepted. It is not required by the 
Bill that the terms of the Colonial Act 
should be identical with those of the 
Act of the Imperial Parliament ; but, 
as I shall have occasion to point out, 
the question of the Courts would 
require some consideration. Then it 
is alleged that the colonists have 
been taken by surprise. Certainly the 
Colonial Government cannot be said to 
have been taken by surprise, because 
more than once in the discussions here 
last year I pointed out to Sir W. 
Whiteway and his colleague, Mr. Harvey, 
that if the colony would not legislate, 
Imperial legislation would be absolutely 
necessary. I am quite satisfied they 
will agree with me that that was brought 
under their notice more than once. Nor 
could our action, I think, be taken asa 
surprise to any colonist who had really 
studied the question, and who recognised 
the force of international obligations, 
and that we are bound to perform 
them on our part. After the doubts 
as to the powers of the naval officers 
had been raised, and after the Colonial 
Government had refused to legislate for 
the modus vivendi, it must have been 
realised by any one who had considered 
the question that Imperial legislation, 
sooner or later, would be resorted to. I 
must also remark in passing that expres- 
sions of surprise on the part of the colony 
had never been tempered with any state- 
ment of willingness to legislate until this 
Bill had been actually introduced. Her 
Majesty’s Government knew that the 
Colonial Government would not legislate 
as to the modus vivendi—that they had 
absolutely refused todo. Neither had we 
had any hope held out to us that the 
Colonial Government would legislate in 
respect of the Treaties; and practically 
there was a refusal to legislate in respect 
of the arbitration, and to give effect to the 
decision of the arbitrators, as the colonists 
declined tobe bound by it. That was shown 
distinctly by the telegram dated March 9, 
page 34 of the Blue Book, which I have 
already read to your Lordships, in which 
we are told that the colony cannot be 
bound by the decision of any arbitration 
to which it has not given its adhesion. 
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And there was. a later reference in 
another telegram of March 24, page 39, 
in which the Governor informs me— 


‘“‘My Government deeply regret that they 
are compelled by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government to adopt the only course which 
seems open to them, viz., that of declining to 
take part in or to be bound by an agreement 
to which they are not parties.” 


I think, ‘therefore, we were justified in 


assuming that the Colonial Government 
would not legislate in respect of this 
arbitration. I think that affords an 
answer to Sir W. Whiteway’s point that 
Imperial legislation should not have 
been resorted to until the Colonial Legis- 
lature had declined to act. There can 
be no doubt of their having declined to 
act up to the time of the introduction of 
the Bill. As I have said, the Colonial 
Ministers were aware of the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government if it was 
necessary to resort to Imperial legis- 
lation, and yet they have persistently de- 
clined to introduce the measures which 
were necessary. And here I would refer 
in passing to the complaint which has 
been made, that information as to the 
Bill and the terms of the Bill was kept 
back from the colony. That was not the 
case, at all events as regards the terms 
of the Bill. It is true that by the 19th 
of January we had decided to introduce 
some measure, but the form of the 
Bill was not settled then, nor indeed 
were the terms decided upon until the 
First Reading on March 19, and the 
Governor of Newfoundland was simply 
informed of our intention of introducing 
some measure. That Despateh it is true 
was not communicated to the Colonial 
Government. Rightly or wrongly it 
was not thought desirable that the 
Despatch and enclosures containing a 
résumé of the position and views of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the whole 
question should be published in the 
colony while negotiations with the 
French Government were proceeding, 
but, as I have already pointed out, the 
colonists were not deprived by that 
delay of due notice of the terms of 
the Bill—for the best of all possible 
reasons, that those terms had not been 
decided upon, nor indeed were they 
finally settled until the Bill was intro- 
duced. Therefore, as to the terms 
of the proposed Bill not having been 
mentioned, the objection raised by Sir 
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W. Whiteway loses its force. I will 
frankly add that I am not disposed to 
agree with Sir W. Whiteway when he 
said that— 

“Tf this Bill had before its introduction 
been submitted tothe Government and Legis- 
lature of the colony, with an intimation of the 
British Government’s intention to procure its 
enactment, such arrangements might have 
been made as would have prevented the present 
unpleasant conditions of affairs.” 

The introduction of the Bill at an early 
date was necessary because of the 
approach of the fishing season, and I do 
not think, upon full consideration, it 
would have been proper, even if the 
terms of the Bill had been settled some 
time before its introduction, that they 
should have been sent out and published 
in the colony, and perhaps, even dis- 
cussed in the Colonial Assembly, before 
the Bill had been introduced in your 
Lordships’ House and laid before the 
Imperial Parliament. So far, my Lords, 
for the attack upon the Bill. I shall, 
however, have occasion to refer to some 
of the objections which have been made 
by the delegates to it and answer them. 
Then, as to the attack on the general 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
must observe that even if we were as 
wrong as I believe we were right in re- 
ferring the lobster question to arbitration 
and in continuing the modus vivendi for 
the season of 1891 ; still, it would have 
been necessary for us to introduce the 
Bill because of the doubts that had been 
raised with reference to the action of 
the naval officers, and upon the broad 
ground that in the absence of colonial 
legislation we are bound to take power 
to this country to secure the observance 
of the Treaties. The decision of the 
Supreme Court negatives the power of 
the naval officers not only with reference 
to the modus vivendi, but with reference 
to their powers along the coast altogether, 
including their powers to secure the ob- 
servance of the Treaties. This Bill is, 
then, in any case, necessary, whether 
our policy has been wise or unwise, 
unless we are prepared to ignore or 
deny our international obligations, or 
unless the colony will legislate. It is 
argued that the Colonial Government 
always opposed arbitration limited to 
the lobster question, but wete ready to 
assent to a general arbitration upon 
all questions arising under the Treaties. 
To this I reply, in the first place, that it 
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is true that they objected to the limited 
arbitration upon the lobster question, 
but, as I pointed out to your Lordships 
on a former occasion, their objections 
were based on untenable grounds. They 
contended that our right to catch lobsters 
and to erect factories was so clear, and 
that the French claims were so clearly 
wrong, that there was nothing to refer to 
arbitration, and that our rights must be 
enforced. I confess I was astonishcd to 
find that this view was upheld by a 
gentleman who so long and so ably re- 
presented the Foreign Office in the House 
of Commons ; for what must be the result 
if effect be given to that view? If the 
French maintained their claims collision 
and war must result from our enforcing 
our rights and resisting their claims by 
arms; and it is certain that the 
country would not support any Govern- 
ment in going to war upon such a ques- 
tion unless that Government had first ex- 
hausted all possible means of obtaining 
.a peaceful settlement. As to the readi- 
mess of the Colonial Government to assent 
to a general arbitration, I think I have 
already shown beyond doubt that no un- 
conditional offer has ever been made— 
that every offer to agree to a general 
arbitration has always been coupled 
with some proposal which the French 
would not accept. I may add that we 
have no reason to suppose at the 
present moment that the French Go- 
vernment would assent to a larger 
arbitration than that agreed to. Then, 
my Lords, the objection has been urged 
in the speech at the Bar that the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government violates 
the principle laid down by Mr. 
Labouchere in his Despatch of March 
26, 1857. Now, assuming for. the sake 
of argument that all successive Govern- 
ments are bound for ever by the assur- 
sances given by Mr. Labouchere, how- 
-ever much the condition of affairs may 
wary from that which existed when those 
assurances were given, or however great 
an emergency may arise, yet I confidently 
submit that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not offend against the principle so 
laid down, either in agreeing to a modus 
vivendi or in agreeing to arbitration. As 
to the modus vivendi, I cannot do better 
than read the answer given in my 
Despatch to the Governor of June 24, 
1890—it is on page 7 of the Parlia- 
mentary Paper [C. 6256]— 
Lord Knutsford 
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‘‘This act on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government does met appear to them to have 
involved any departure from the principles 
laid down in the Despatch from the Secretary 
of State of the 26th of March, 1857, referred 
to by the Petitioners, of which the following is 
the actual wording—namely, that ‘the rights 
enjoyed by the community in Newfoundland 
are not to be ceded or exchanged without their 
consent, and that the constitutional mode of 
submitting measures for that consent is by 
laying them before the Colonial Legislature ; 
and that the consent of the community of New- 
foundland is regarded by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as the essential preliminary to any 
modification of their territorial and maritime 
rights.’ Tbe modus vivendi does not cede or 
exchange any right enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland. Neither does it involve any 
modification of their territorial or maritime 
rights. Any right which British subjects have 
to erect lobster factories. . . although its ex- 
ercise may be temporarily suspended, is not 
surrendered or prejudiced by the modus vivendi.’ 


That appears to me, with deference, to be 
a complete answer to any charge that the 
modus vivendi was an infringement of the 
assurances given by Mr. Labouchere. As 
to the arbitration on the lobster question, 
it must be admitted, I think, that whena 
question of rights is in dispute it is not 
in any way a cession of those rights to 
endeavour to have the extent of the 
rights clearly defined. If without going 
to arbitration we had yielded all or any 
of the indefinite claims sct up by the 
French, or if after the rights were 
defined we conceded any of those defined 
rights without the consent of the 
Colonial Government, I admit that we 
should be open to the charge of not 
having adhered to the principle laid 
down, or the assurances given, by Mr. 
Labouchere ; but to endeavour to put 
an end to grave and _ complicated 
questions by obtaining an authoritative 
decision as to the extent of these rights — 
surely cannot be held in any way to be 

an infringement of those assurances. 
And while I am upon this point, I should 
desire, with your Lordships’ indulgence, 
to deal-—and it will be convenient that I 
should do so now—with one of thefurther 
objections raised by Sir W. Whiteway 
against the Bill, namely, that this Billis 
in direct opposition to Mr. Labouchere’s 
assurances, because it empowers the Im- 
perial Government to make permanent 
arrangements involving a cession of 
rights. There has been, I think, some 
misapprehension on this point. There 
is no departure whatever in this Bill in- 
that respect. The Bill gives no addi 
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tional powers to the Government which 
they do not now possess, to make per- 
manent arrangements. If the Govern- 
ment for the time being were to decide 
to act without regard to the assurances 
given by Mr. Labouchere, that is to say 
if they decided to act without the con- 
sent of the colony or against its wishes, 
they could do so now, subject, of course, 
to their action being impugned, and to 
the possibility of their being defeated in 
Parliament. It is not very probable that 
a Government, except under some very 
grave pressure, would desire so to act 
in the face of those assurances which 
have remained in force so long.. But at 
the present moment all I wish to point 
out is, that the Imperial Government 
could now, under their treaty-making 
powers, make such a permanent arrange- 
ment, and that there is no further or 
special power given to them by this Bill. 
Nor, I would venture to point out, does the 
Bill take away any power of protest or 
appeal against such arrangements. 
That is one of the objections raised by Sir 
W. Whiteway. There is not at the 
present moment any absolute power 
of rejection secured to the colony, 
indeed, such an absolute power of 
rejection would amount to something 
very like enlire independence. But the 
effective means of protest, which the 
history of the colony shows have been 
very effectively exercised on several 
occasions, are not touched by this Bill. 
The colonists canstillappeal in Parliament 
against any permanent arrangement, 
er any Order in Council, and take 
exactly the same steps that they could 
take before this Bill was brought into 
your Lordships’ House. I think that 


before dealing with the proposals of the 


delegates, which were submitted by Sir 
William Whiteway at the Bar of the 
House, I have only one other observa- 
tion to make with reference to that 
part of his speech which is contained 
under the second and third, but mainly 
under the fourth head of objections. I 
desire to protest most strongly against 
the attack made against the naval officers 
in those objections. For years past Her 
Majesty’s officers have been charged with 
the duty of seeing that the Treaty rights 
are not infringed by either the French or 
the British fishermen, and that the 
rights of both countries are impartially 
secured. The statement made here 
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at the Bar practically charges the naval 
officers with ignoring British rights, 
and only enforcing the rights which the 
French claim. Nothing can be more 
unjust than these attacks upon officers 
who have for years past been performing 
very difficult duties—duties which have 
become more difficult every year—with 
great tact, forbearance, and judgment. 
It may well be that in some cases officers, 
during those years, may have exceeded 
their instructions, but I can safely assert 
that in many of the cases where com- 
plaints have beenimade and have been 
examined into, the charges have been 
proved to be either ill-founded or grossly 
exaggerated. If thesechargesare to becon- 
tinued against Her Majesty’s officers, it is 
only just and fair to them that the charges 
should be brought to the notice of the 
Government and the Admiralty without 
delay, after the acts of which complaint 
is made have been done, and that dates 
and full particulars should be given so 
that the facts may be, as they certainly 
would be, fully tested. With reference to 
the concluding paragraph of Sir W. 
Whiteway’s speech under the fourth 
head of objection, I would observe that 
this Bill again does not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the jurisdiction, or 
any part of the work, of the Colonial 
Courts. That paragraph states— 

“ We therefore most earnestly urge that Her 
Majesty’s ordinary Courts of Justice in New- 
foundland are the tribunals which should 
adjudicate upon questions arising between 
British and French fishermen. From anv 
judgments in such Courts a final appeal would 
tie to Her Majesty and the Privy Council. 
In no case should naval officers be permitted 
to try causes arising as aforesaid, since Courts 

of Justice already exist in the colony for the 
purpose; and if it be deemed impossible for 
the ordinary Courts to enforce the law in such 
a manner as to adequately assure justice to the 
French, then we ask that special Courts should 
as they could, of course, be established.” 

The jurisdiction of the Colonial Courts is 
not in the least interfered with by the 
Bill; and I apprehend, speaking subject 
to the correction of noble and learned 
Lords present, that the view stated by 
Sir W. Whiteway in the first part of the 
passage that I have read, 

“That Her Majesty's ordinary Courts of 
justice in Newfoundland are the tribunals 
which should adjudicate upon questions arising 
between British and French fishermen ” 
is correct. I apprehend thatthe Courts 
can do so now, and that if the question as 
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to the construction of a Treaty were to! 
arise before the Court in the course of 
such proceeding it would be decided in 
the ordinary way by the Court subject to 
appeal to the Privy Council. That 
decision no doubt would bind persons 
residing in the colony and within the 
colonial jurisdiction, and if a foreign 
Power, affected by that decision, were 
to dissent from it I presume that the 
mode of proceeding would be by diplo- 
matic representations, and that the 
foreign Power would communicate with 
the Government of this country and pro- 
test against the construction put upon the 
Treaty by the Court. Itherefore am not 
prepared in any way to dissent from what 
is stated by Sir W. Whiteway in that 
paragraph. As to the possibility or 
practicability of erecting special Courts, 
by which I suppose is meant Courts 
with French, Colonial,and English Judges, 
whose decisions are by agreement to 
be binding upon all the Governments, 
Iam not prepared at present to offer an 
opinion, but as far as the statement in 
the speech goes, I see no reason to dissent 
from it. Iam afraid I have taken up 
a great deal of time this evening, but [ 
think it only fair to Her Majesty’s 
Government to state the case fully and 
to state the reasons why we introduced 
this Bill, and why we have assented to 
arbitration. Now, I will turn to the pro- 
posals which were brought forward by Sir 
W. Whiteway on behalf of the colony. 
Though those proposals, it is true, have 
not yet been accepted, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have considered them with an 
earnest desire to find a friendly solu- 
tion. It is not quite clear whether the 
first and second proposals are to be taken 
‘as a whole, or whether they may be dealt 
with independently ; nor, again, is it 
quite clear whether the sub-heads of 
each proposal are to be taken as a whole, 
or again dealt with independently of 
each other. The first sub-head of the first 
proposal is— 

* First—(a) the Newfoundland Legislature to 
pass immediately an Act authorising the execu- 
tion for this year of the modus vivendi, the 
award of the Arbitration Commission regard- 
ing the lobster question, and the Treaties and 


declarations under instructions from Her 
Majesty in Council.’’ 


The second sub-head is this— 


*(d) The further progress of the Bill now 
before Parliament to be deferred until the 
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passing of the above Act, ard the Bill then 
to be withdrawn.’’* 

Assuming, as I do, that the proposals 
may be taken independently, I may 
state on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that, looking to the very close 
approach of the fishing season, and 
to the terms of the engagements which 
we have made with France, we think 
it necessary that the Bull should pass 
through this House, with such amend- 
ments and alterations as may be made 
in Committee; but we are willing to 
agree that the Second Reading shall not 
be taken in the House of Commons 
until after the Whitsuntide Holidays 
are over. That would bring us, [ 
believe, to about the 21st May. If by 
that time the Colonial Legislature has 
passed an Act which, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, sufficiently 
secures the observance and execution— 
first, of the modus vivendi for 1891; 
secondly, of the decision of the arbitra- 
tors upon the lobster questions; and, 
thirdly, of the Treaties and declarations, 
Her Majesty’s Government will not go 
forward with this Bill. If such an Act, 
however, has not by that time been 
passed by the Colonial Legislature, it 
will become necessary to press this Bill 
rapidly forward for the reason I have 
already stated—namely, the close ap- 
proach of the fishing season. I think, my 
Lords, it will be seen that this practically 
amounts to an acceptance of the substance 
of the first sub-heads of the first proposal 
made by the delegates, and I hope that 
our proposals will,be accepted as satis- 
factory. We are also willing to consider 
tne third sub-head of the first proposal, 
which runs as follows :— 

“(c) he terms of an Act to empower Courts 
and provide for regulations to enforce the 
Treaties and declarations to be discussed and 
arranged with the delegates now in this city 
as rapidly as possible, and to be enacted by 
the Legislature of the colony as soon as agreed 
upon.” 

We are quite ready to consider with the 
delegates the terms of a Bill such as is re- 
ferred to in tnat sub-head (c), but it must 
be manifest to your Lordships that there 
are difficulties of an international cha- 
racter which would require full discussion 
and careful handling; and it should be 
understood, therefore, that the passing 
of the Colonial Act should not be delayed 
until the terms of the proposed Bill are 
settled. The second proposal of the 
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delegates is as follows. This is the first 


sub-head— 

“Secondly—(a) the present arbitration 
agreement not to be allowed to operate 
further than the lobster question without the 
prior consent of the colony, and in this case 
the colony to be represented upon the Com- 
mission.” 


And the second sub-head is— 


‘*¢(b) The colony desires an agreement for an 

unconditional arbitration on all points that 
either party can raise under the ‘I'reaties 
and declarations; and, if this be arranged 
between Great Britain and France, Newfound- 
land will ask to be represented upon such 
arbitration, and will pass an Act to carry out 
the award,” 
With regard to this second proposal, Her 
Majesty’s Government require further 
time for consideration. We do not feel 
any difficulty as to the colony being 
represented on the Commission, and, as 
will be seen by the Papers which have 
been presented to Parliament, we have 
requested the Colonial Government to 
name a delegate to act upon the present 
arbitration as to the lobster questions, a 
request which, I regret, has not been 
accepted. We are not, however, pre- 
pared to assent to the first sub-head, 
that is to say that— 

“The present arbitration agreement is not 
to be allowed to operate furtier than the 


lobster question without the prior consent of 
the colony,” 


although the colonists may rest assured 
further that we should not agree to refer 
subsidiary points to the arbitrators until 
after full consultation with the colony,and 
after clearly ascertaining the views of the 
Colonial Government and Legislature. It 
is clear also, as regards the second sub- 
head, namely, that “ the colony desires an 
agreement for an unconditional arbitra- 
tion,” that we cannot compel the French 
Government to agree to an unconditional 
arbitration of the kind referred to, nor 
as I said before, so far as I am aware, is 
there at present any probability of their 
assenting to any such unconditional and 
general arbitration. Every consideration 
will be paid to the wishes of the colony, 
butif thisgeneralarbitration is tobe made 
& sine qud non to the acceptance of the 
first proposal, Her Majesty’s Government, 
as at present advised, have noalternative 
but to carry through this Bill. In con- 
clusion, I would say that Her Majesty’s 
Government earnestly trust that this may 
not be necessary, and they confidently 
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believe that, after what has been said this 
evening, credit will be given to them for 
endeavouring as far as they can, con- 
sistently with our international obliga- 
tions, to meet the wishes of the Colonial 
Government and Legislature. I thank 
your Lordships for having so patiently 
listened to me, and I now beg to move 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Knutsford.) 


*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, it seems to me that three ques- 
tions are raised for consideration, and 
it will be convenient to take them 
separately. The first is whether any 
legislation at all is necessary ; the second 
is whether this Bill is proper legislation 
on the question; and the third is, the 
consideration of the proposals of the 
colonial delegates to which the noble 
Lord has referred. Now, as to the 
necessity for legislation, I adhere en- 
tirely to what I said on the occasion of 
the introduction of the Bill by 
the noble Lord, that it seems to me he 
made out a distinct case for legislation 
of some kind, and if that legislation is re- 
fused by the colony, then I think that the 
legislation must be passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament. There are two obvious 
reasons why it is impossible to avoid 
such legislation ; first and principally, as 
the noble Lord has pointed out, because 
it has been discovered that, in fact, there 
exists at the present time no lawful 
mode of enforcing our Treaty obligations 
in Newfoundland, and it is quite obvious 
that the accident that an Act which gave 
the necessary power was allowed to lapse 
so that we find ourselves unable to 
enforce those Treaty obligations at the 
present time by any legal means, cannot 
in any way relieve us from our duty to 
the other party to the Treaty, and that 
we are absolutely called upon by good 
faith and in the interests of this country, 
and of the Empire generally, to see that 
there is lodged in the hands of Govern- 
ment —I mean either the Colonial 
Government or the Government of this 
country—power to enforce our Treaty 
engagements, be they what they may. 
Then there is a further question which 
has also rendered some legislation 
necessary, namely, the enforcement of 
what is termed the modus vivendi. The 
modus vivendi, as has been explained to 
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the House, is a means of dealing tem- 
porarily with the question of the lobster 
fishery, and it is quite obvious that 
during the negotiations with France itis 
plainly necessary that there should be 
what I may call a truce between the 
parties until the respective rights are 
ascertained. That is the object of the 
modus vivendi , and that does not inany 
way infringe upon the assurances given 
by Mr. Labouchere to the colony, because 
this modus vivendi is not for the purpose, 
as I understand it, of making a new 
Treaty engagement, but is for the 
purpose of ascertaining what is the spe- 
cific meaning of the Treaty engagements 
now subsisting. Therefore, as regards 
the modus vivendi it is quite clear 
there must be legislation of some kind, 
and as regards our general engagements 
and Treaty obligations there must be 
some legislation. I need say no more 
upon that point, because the noble Lord 
has elaborated -it rather fully. I now 
come to the more important question, 
namely, as to this Bill itself, and the 
mode in which it has been introduced. 
Iam quite certain that Her Majesty’s 
Government and every one in this 
House will agree that when it is neces- 
sary to introduce legislation of this kind 
all possible means should be exhausted 
in order to do so in a manner which 
will be least likely to offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of the colonists with whom 
we have to deal,and I am very glad 
that to a considerable extent, I must 
agree, that-course has been pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. They saw 
the delegates last year, and communi- 
eated and negotiated with them at great 
length ; they also negotiated repeatedly 
with the Colonial Government, and 
asked them whether they would be pre- 
pared to enforce the modus vivendi ; but 
the Colonial Government, I think it was 
on Docember the 9th, undoubtedly re- 
fused to legislate for the purpose. So 
far, my Lords, I have no fault to find 
with Her Majesty’s Government, but 
upon one point their proceedings were 
somewhat unfortunate, and I do not 
think the noble Lord upon that 
point quite successfully defended him- 
self—I mean as to their ‘not com- 
municating to the Newfoundland Go- 
vernment, and through the Newfound- 
land Government to the Newfoundland 
Legislature, the intention of. Her Ma- 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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jesty’s Government—if there were not 

any legislation passed. by the Colonial 

Legislature to legislate by the Imperial _ 
Parliament. Such a step as that, 

being of the most grave nature, 

and being one which directly dealt with 

the privileges and the status of the 

colony as regards this matter should, 

whatever might be the expectation as to 

the ‘answer the colony would give, 

have been at the earliest possible 

period communicated to the Newfound- 

land Government, and through them to 
the Newfoundland Legislature. I am 

rather surprised that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not made up their 
minds somewhat sooner, seeing how long 
this matter had been under considera- 
tion ; but when they did make up their 
minds not a moment should have 
been lost in communicating with the 

Newfoundland Government ; and if your 
Lordships will refer to the latest Papers 
which have been presented to Parlia- 
ment you will see it is very singular 
that several communications were made 
to the Newfoundland Government with 
reference to this particular arbitration, 
and yet not a word was said in them 
until a late period as to any legislation. 
On the 23rd January, 1891, a telegram 
was sent by the noble Lord to the 
Government of Newfoundland, in which 
he informed them— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government feel compelled 

to maintain the position they have taken up, 
both as regards commencing negotiations with 
France for arbitration, and as to deferring the 
ratification of the draft convention with the 
United States.” 
Possibly at the time Her Majesty's 
Government had not made up their mind 
as to the legislation here. But let us 
look on alittle later. The Government 
of Newfoundland on the 9th March 
repeated — 

“That they can assent to no reference of 
any one particular point arising under the 


Fisheries Clauses of the Treatios of Utrecht, 
Paris, and Versailles.” 


And then they also said they— 


‘*« Cannot agree to have any legal representa- 
tive before any such partial arbitration, and 
they protest against any such restricted refer- 
ence.” 


That was on the 9th of March. In answer 
to that the noble Lord the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies telegraphed on 
the 12th of March to Newfoundland— 
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‘«‘ Agreement for arbitration signed yesterday. 
Further full information will be sent as soon 
as possible.” 


I cannot understand why at the same 
time the Newfoundland Government 
was not informed that in order to carry 
into effect that arbitration it was neces- 
sary to introduce a Bill into Parliament ; 
because your Lordships will observe that 
itis actually contemplated by the Agree- 
ment or arbitration itself. In the Notes 
which were exchanged between the noble 
Marquess opposite and the French Am- 
bassador it is stated that the French 
Government on the one hand reserve 
the consent of their Legislature, and that 
the Government of this country reserve 
the assent of Parliament. Therefore, it 
is quite clear that at that time, when 
the Arbitration Agreement was signed 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplated 
that they would have to apply to Parlia- 
ment for powers. I cannot understand 
therefore, why they did not immediately 
inform the Legislature of Newfoundland 
of the fact. I find further on, which is 
even more remarkable, that on the 16th 
of March, when an elaborate telegram is 
sent to the Newfoundland Government 
giving the full text of the Agreement 
for arbitration, signed on the 11th of 
March, not a word is said as to the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill for carrying into effect and en- 
forcing the Treaties. I think it was 
unfortunate, the colony being ex- 
tremely sensitive (and it is not to be 
wondered at that they should be 
extremely sensitive on a point of this 
kind), that this should have been over- 
looked, and that the colony was not in- 
formed at the earliest possible moment, 
and in the fullest possible manner that 
the circumstances admitted, that the Bill 
would be introduced. The noble Lord 


opposite has said that Her Majesty’s 


Government had not agreed upon the 
actual terms of the Bill, but they might 
have informed the Newfoundland Go- 
vernment that a Bill would be intro- 
duced, and that its terms would be com- 
municated to them as soon as possible. 
I cannot say that I attach much import- 
ance to the objections of the noble Lord 
that it would have been wrong that the 
provisions of that Bill should have been 
submitted to the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment, and discussed in the colony before 
it had come before Parliament; on the 
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contrary, that is the very thing which 
they ought to have been told, because it 
might very well have happened that in 
discussing the matter a way out of the 
difficulty would have been suggested, but 
by the course which has been followed the 
Government here have laid themselves 
open to this assertion of the delegates 
that if this Bill had, before its introduc- 
tion in Parliament, been submitted to the 
Government and Legislature of the 
Colony, with an intimation of their inten- 
tion to secure its enactment by Parlia- 
ment, such results might have been 
arrived at as would have prevented the 
present unpleasant condition of affairs. 
No one can tell now, of course, whether 
that would have been the case or not, but 
no one-can say that it might not have 
been so, and, considering the proposals 
which the delegates have now made, I 
think that itis bynomeansimpossible that 
that result might have been arrived at ; 
and, if that result had been arrived at, 
then all this friction with the colony, and 
this very disagreeable necessity of apply- 
ing to Parliament might have been 
avoided. So much for the mode in 
which the Bill has been introduced. I 
come now to the Bill itself, and here I 
must say there are, I think, various parts 
of the clauses of this Bill to which very 
serious objection may be taken. As re- 
gards the first part of it, I take no ex- 
ception. I take no exception to the first 
clause, which says that— 

‘* The enactments set out in the Schedule to 
this Act shall be revised and have full effect, 
and the ‘l'reaty or ‘Treaties therein named shall 
include not only the Newfoundland fishery 
engagements, but also any temporary arrange- 
ment made in France either before or after the 
passing of this Act.” 

An objection may perhaps be taken to 
it as retroactive with regard to its applica- 
tion before the passing of the Act. I 
think there is some question upon that, 
but as regards the modus vivendi which 
would be rendered operative by this 
lst clause, and as regards the Treaties 
generally, I have no objection to make. 
That does not apply to the particular 
enactments which are revived, but to 
the principle of legislating to enforce the 
modus vivendi and the Treaties. But 
when I came to the 2nd sub-section of 
the Ist clause of the Bill I was ex- 
tremely astonished when I read it. I 
must ask your Lordships to allow me to 
read the words of that sub-section, 
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because it is very important to see 
exactly what it is the words carry with 
them — 

“Tf any permanent arrangement is made 

between the United Kingdom and France with 
respect to the differences which have arisen 
upon the Newfoundland fishery engagements, 
it shall be lawful for Her Majesty by Order in 
Council to direct that the enactments hereby 
revived shall app!y, and the same shall apply 
accordingly, as if such permanent arrangement 
were a Treaty mentioned in the said enact- 
ments.’’ 
Now, it appears to me this gives by 
anticipation power to the Crown to 
enforce any Treaty which the Crown 
may make for modifying the Treaties now 
subsisting between us and France with 
regard to the Newfoundland Fisheries 
without any further application to Par- 
liament—a power to enforce any new 
Treaty that may be made. With regard to 
that there seem to me to be twovital objec- 
tions—the first, a very special objection, 
that it goes directly in the teeth of the 
engagement made by Mr. Labouchere 
with the Colonial Government, because 
the engagement which was made by 
Mr. Labouchere with the colony was 
that the consent of the community 
of Newfoundland is regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as the essen- 
tial preliminary to any modification of 
their territorial or maritime right. 
Now, the original proposal laid before 
this House by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
as I understood it, was no violation of 
the assurance given by Mr. Labouchere, 
for the simple reason that the arbitration 
was not for the purpose of making a 
new Treaty,‘but only to ascertain what 
the meaning of the existing Treaty is. 
I find that the noble Marquess, in reply 
to the observations I made to the House, 
laid this down with great distinctness. 
He said— 

“ All we desire to do is not to modify or 
alter the status of the colony in any degree, 
but really to ascertain what that status is 
before a tribunal of International Law.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that state- 
ment. But this clause enables the 
Government to make any new per- 
manent arrangements they please, and 
that, as I have said, would be in the 
teeth of the assurances given to the 
Newfoundland Government by Mr. 
Labouchere. But I go further and say 
that it seems to set aside Parliament ina 
manner most unusual, and which seems 

The Earl of Kimberley 
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to me entirely unprecedented, because, 
as I understand the course that has 
always been taken in this country 
with regard to the Treaties with foreign 
States—the universal practice has been 
this: The Crown has complete power 
to conclude Treaties with any foreign 
States, and if the provisions of 
those Treaties can be enforced in this 
country without further legislation 
nothing further need bedone. The con- 
sent of Parliament is not necessary to 
the Treaties, but if there be anything in 
the Treaties which cannot be enforced in 
this country under the existing law of 
the country, then it is necessary to go to 
Parliament and to obtain the consent of 
Parliament to the passing of that legisla- 
tion, and unless Parliament consents, 
the Treaty falls to the ground. There 
are numerous instances in which this 
has occurred, but if this Bill were to 
pass, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have the power to conclude a new 
Treaty with France as to the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, entirely altering the 
maritime and territorial rights of the 
colony, and‘ inasmuch as such a per- 
manent arrangement would apply as if 
it were a Treaty mentioned in the enact- 
ments set out in the Schedule to the Bill, 
full power would exist to enforce any 
such new Treaty without any further 
application to Parliament. It seems to 
me, therefore, that this is a clause 
which ought never to have been included 
in this Bill, and to which I sincerely 
trust Parliament will not be induced to 
agree. It is really not necessary for the 
Bill, because, if it should come to pass 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
able to conclude a satisfactory Treaty 
with France on this matter, the whole 
course would be simple enough, the con- 
sent of Parliament would readily be 
obtained and the Treaty would then 
come into force. Again, I have a 
further criticism to make upon Sub- 
section 3. Possibly that might estab- 
lish a precedent of the advisability of 
which Iam not at all sure. There is @ 
provision in Sub-section 3 of Clause 1— 


‘¢ Provided that before such Order is made 
the draft thereof shall have been communicated 


to the Government of Newfoundland, and lain 


onthe Table of both Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament for not less than one month.” 


That also is open to considerable objec- 
tion, and for this reason, that if I am 
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right in my contention that a new per- 
manent arrangement can be made under 
Sub-section 2, then it would seem that 
instead of the assent of Parliament 
being asked for in the regular way, and 
the whole matter being submitted to 
Parliament, an Order in Council for this 
purpose is to be laid on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament for a month, and 
that Parliament does not address the 
Queen against the Order, then I conclude 
the intention is that it shall take effect. 
It is not stated here that the Order shall 
fall to the ground if Parliament does 
address the Crown in either House 
within that time; but, practically, I 
suppose, that would put an end to 
the Order. Otherwise the assent of 
Parliament is obtained. Surely that 
is not the way in which we have 
dealt or ought to deal with import- 
ant Treaties of this kind. It has not 
been the custom that instead of the Crown 
having to come to Parliament for the 
necessary power to carry Treaties into 
effect, draft Orders for that purpose 
should be merely on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament, just as some 
Order in regard to education. Ido not 
think that is the proper way in which so 
solemn an instrument as a Treaty should 
be dealt with. Then with regard to the 
Newfoundland Legislature, I do not see 
that there is any provision at all, unless 
it is to be supposed that if the Newfound- 
land Legislature should address the 
Crown that would stop the Order. I do 
not think that is intended, and it seems 
to me, therefore, to be without any safe- 
guard as regards the NewfoundlandLegis- 
lature. Those are the criticisms which I 
wish to make on the principal clauses of 
the Bill, but I desire to say something 
further, and I come now to one of the 
objections which have been made by the 
colonial delegates, and to which the 
noble Lord referred. I mean with re- 
gard to the jurisdiction exercised by the 
naval officers. I think the noble Lord 
was a little too severe on the delegates 
in saying that they had spoken dis- 
paragingly—I do not remember his 
exact phrase, but in a manner in regard 
to the naval officers which those naval 
officers did not deserve. I am quite sure 
that no body of men can have deserved 
better of this country or the colony 
than our naval officers. The dis- 
cretion they have exercised in ad- 
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ministering these difficult questions 
under the Treaties has been great, and 
they have done their duty in a manner 
deserving all praise ; but 1 do not under- 
stand the meaning of the objections of 
the delegates to be what the noble Lord 
appears to have understood them to mean§ 
They do not object, as I understand., 
on the ground that the naval officers 
have exercised their powers in any 
way that is blameable, but they 
protest against the nature of the 
jurisdiction of the naval officers. What 
they say is that naval officers act 
arbitrarily, which no doubt they do ; that 
naval officers are not learned in the law, 
which no doubt they are not ; and that 
the interests of the colony ought to be 
dealt with in regular Courts, and not by 
naval officers. And*the noble Lord 
quite admitted that view. He said, and 
I was glad to hear him say so, it would 
be better that such matters as could 
be referred to the Courts should 
be referred tothem. If I might throw 
out an opinion of my own on the matter, 
I should think that probably we might 
find that the proper solution would be 
that the naval officers should continue 
to enforce the Treaties as far as the 
territorial waters are concerned. I say 
this, not wishing at all to intrude 
into that very difficult department 
of law as to the precise jurisdiction 
exercised over territorial waters; but 
I do not think the Newfoundland Go- 
vernment could exercise that neces- 
sary control which must be exercised in 
the waters of the colony. The great 
length of its shore, the necessity for 
prompt action in these territorial waters, 
and the fact that the Newfoundland 
Gevernment could not afford to keep the 
number of cruisers which would be 
necessary for enforcing the Act, and the 
possible fact that there might be a less 
friendly feeling between the comman- 
ders and crews of such cruisers and the 
French, than between the French and 
the commanders and crews of Her 
Majesty’s vessels, are all reasons why 
the jurisdiction as regards’ the 
waters of the colony ought, I think, to 
be exercised under instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government by our naval 
officers. ButI draw a great distinction 
as regards the jurisdiction on land. I 
cannot conceive that any one would say 


|it isa proper mode of exercising juris- 
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diction on land that it should be exer- 
cised by naval officers under instruc- 
tions from the Government. The state 
of things in former times was, as the 
delegates put it, very different from 
their present state. Here is a coast 700 
miles in length, used only for fishing 
purposes, and practically uninhabited, 
except during the fishing season. Under 
those circumstances, I quite under- 
stand that it was not found prac- 
ticable to refer these matters to the 
Courts, and the only way in which it 
could be done was to refer them to the 
naval officers. But the state of things 
has altogether changed. This shore is 
now settled. There are markets there 
apart from the fisheries; there are 
minerals discovered, trade growing up, 
and altogether the circumstances are 
entirely changed from the condition of 
things when the Act of George IV. was 
passed. I should regard it as a great 
misfortune if we had now to enforce 
these Treaties in such a manner as are 
indicated by the Act of George IV. It 
seems tome to be of importance that the 
Treaty rights, be they what they may on 
land, should be enforced through the 
Courts. The noble Lord described most 
accurately what the course would be. 
He pointed out that an application would 
be made to the Court in the first 
instance, and that appeals would lie to 
the Privy Council if there were dissatis- 
faction with the decisions, and that, of 
course, the French Government would 
retain on its part all the power of re- 
monstrating against the result if it had 
reason to think the Treaty had not been 
duly carried into effect. The Inter- 
national rights would be entirely un- 
touched. I should a little doubt whether 
by special. Courts the delegates mean 
Courts in which the French would take 
part. I should think not, but rather 
special Imperial Courts which would act 
independently of the ordinary Courts of 
the Colony. I am strongly of opinion 
—and I would press this upon your 
Lordships —that we should on this 
occasion establish some Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction which would deal 
with all these matters on land, and I am 
confident that would go a very long way 
towards removing the disagreeable 
feeling among the colonists of New- 
foundland with regard to the enforce- 
ment of the Treaties upon their coast. 
The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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The other points which the delegates 
alluded to it is not necessary that I 
should ‘go into at any length. I will 
only touch briefly upon one or two 
of them. With regard to including the 
whole of these questions in one negotia- 
tion, I agree with the noble Lord that 1 
do not think Her Majesty’s Government 
could bind themselves absolutely that 
they would not negotiate on this 
subject in such manner as they might 
think advisable, and that they would 
not submit a particular question if it 
was found necessary to do so. The 
Crown having in its charge the foreign 
relations of the Empire, and being re- 
sponsible for the execution of | the 
Treaties must of course, in the last resort, 
exercise its discretion as to what may 
be the best mode of négotiating with a 
Foreign Power. Having said that, I 
think I am only expressing the view 
held by the noble Marquess himself, 
opposite, when I say that it would be far 
better if all these questions were sub- 
mitted, and I say so for this reason that 
in the correspondence which has been 
presented to Parliament, the noble 
Marquess himself formulated a series of 
questions for submission to the arbi- 
trators. The French Government de- 
clined to submit to more than one 
question, and I am not disposed to 
impugn the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government when they found the 
French Government would not submit 
all these questions to arbitration, in agree- 
ing to confine the arbitration at present 
to the question of lobster fisheries. At 
the same time, I sympathise with the 
colonists in their strong desire that the 
whole matter should be referred to 
arbitration. That is in the interest of 
all concerned. It is a matter of great 
and deep interest to this country that 
the whole matter should be determined, 
and when I say that the whole matter 
should be submitted to arbitration, Imean 
always the interpretation of the Treaty 
in the sense in which this Convention 
has been concluded. Indeed, it seems to 
me almost impossible to contend that if 
there is a difference of opinion with 
regard to the meaning of the Treaty 
this difference of opinion should be 
settled by arbitration on one point only, 
and not upon all. In principle, if it is 
right to go to arbitration upon one of 
the points, it must be equally right to go 
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to arbitration upon all, and I still hope 
that under the Convention it will be 
found that the French Government, 
when the lobster question is decided, 
may agree that the rest of the questions 
may be submitted. But there seems to 
me to be a danger which I hope will 
be guarded against by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I do not think it would be 
fair to the colony or to ourselves that 
this Convertion should be hung up 
for an indefinite time. Every one will 
see that there are strong reasons why 
the questions at issue should be dealt 
with within a reasonable time. The 
object of all parties is to prevent collision, 
and to allay irritation. Nothing tends so 
much to increase irritation as to have 
something of this kind hanging over 
peoples heads which may be dealt with 
some day, but they do not know when. 
It is important, therefore, I think, that 
it should be dealt with as soon as 
possible. Then the colonists have one 
other point of objection—that is, as to St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. As to that I observe 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in a Letter which is 
printed in the correspondence, himself 
stated that he felt the force of the 
argument of the colony with reference 
to St. Pierre and Miquelon. The question 
as toSt. Pierre and Miquelon are a very 
difficult and delicate part of the whole 
subject; but I must say that I agree 
with the noble Lord that the using 
St. Pierre and Miquelon to smuggle 
goods into the colony does seem to 
me to go considerably beyond any- 
thing which could have been an- 
ticipated in the Declaration by 
George III. Therefore,I do not think 
the contention of the colony unreason- 
able, that this is a question which 
might at the proper time be brought 
forward. My Lords, I have nothing 
more to say except as to the important 
question of the proposals of the dele- 
gates. I am extremely glad to hear 
from the noble Lord that Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared, under certain 


conditions, to accept those proposals. I. 


confess, however, that I am sorry they 
appear to have made up their minds to 
press the Bill through this House. Un- 
less the necessity is of so urgent a 
character that it is absolutely unavoid- 
able on account of time—and I cannot 
conceive that to be the case—that the Bill 
VOL. CCCLII. [ratep sextts.} 
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should be pressed forward so urgently, 
it appears to me in the interest of our 
relations with the colony that it is 
extremely desirable we should fall in 
so far with the wishes of the dele- 
gates as not to proceed with the 
Bill until they have had a reasonable 
time within which to pass the necessary 
Acts. Iam told they will pass them with 
great rapidity. I do noteappear here, as 
your Lordships will have seen, as the re- 
presentative of the colonists’ view. By no 
means. I feel strongly for the colonists, 
but I am. bound to say that from the 
very peremptory manner in which they 
have rejected one proposal after another, 
and on account of the very strong 
language which they have thought neces- 
sary to use towards Her Majesty’s 
Government, it may almost be said that 
there has been « certain amount of pro- 
vocation. But I do not think anything in 
regard to provocation ought to enter 
into our minds on this occasion at all. 
The question we have to deal with is 
not as to the past, but the present; and 
if, after all that has passed, the colony 
holds out the olive branch to us, and 
if we can see means by which we 
can smooth down angry feelings, is it 
not to the interest of both parties to 
take any means by which that object 
can be attained? Your Lordships will 
see this is a question which, although 
this colony is a small one, may have a 
very far-reaching effect. There are 
other colonies besides Newfoundland, 
and the relations between ourselves 
and the Colony of Newfoundland are 
being closely watched by all of them. 
If we do anything which may 
appear to indicate that we have put 
a pressure upon this colony over 
and above the absolute peremptory ne- 
cessities of the case, I am afraid it 
may arouse an unpleasant feeling not 
in Newfoundlandalone. We all feel that 
if the colonists in Newfoundland have 
been provoked, there is great excuse for 
them. I can hardly conceive a more un- 
favourable position than their colony is 
in with reference to this Treaty. Then 
there is this further consideration : that 
it is only to the interest of Newfound- 
land, but not of the whole Empire, 
that the carrying into effect this 
Treaty, by which we are bound to 
France, should be as far as possible 
smoothed and unaccompanied by dis- 
3H 
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agreeable incidents to the colonists, 
for it is impossible for us to conceal 
from ourselves that we—and this affects 
us all throughout the Empire—run the 
risk during the fishing season of some 
collision or other which we should all 
deplore. If the colonists are in a friendly 
state of mind, it is clear the execution of 
the Treaty may be facilitated. For all 
these reasons it seems to me to the 
interest of Her Majesty's Government, 
and of all parties, that anything which 
can be done to smooth down these angry 
feelings should be done under present 
_ circumstances. With regard to these 
proposals, I do not speak, of course, with 
any authority in reference to them, but 
only my own opinion as to what 
seems to me to be their effect. As 
I understand them—I hope rightly, 
and I think as the noble Lord is 
disposed to understand them also— 
they are these: The first proposal is 
that they will immediately authorise the 
execution for this year of the modus 
vivendi of the Award, the Treaties, and 
Declarations. I understand that really, 
in one sense, to stand alone; they 
promise to do this at once, without 
any conditions, and that we are not to 
wait until we have agreed to arrange- 
ments as to the Courts. Under Sub- 
section A they have expressed an assur- 
ance that they will proceed at once 
to pass legislation, and their passing 
legislation under Sub-section A is not 
to be delayed until you have agreed 
upon Sub-section C. It would take 
some time to see what these Courts 
should be, and, therefore, Sub- 
section A must not be delayed, but 
must be acted upon at once. It is 
obviously so, because we have no 
powers at present to enforce the Treaties, 
and those powers we must have at 
once. My Lords, I have very little 
further to say. I have spoken as to 
the prior consent of the colony to arbi- 
tration upon one particular point 
being not indispensable, though it 
is most desirable to agree with them if 
possible. As regards the arbitration 
being on all the disputed questions, that 
is a condition which we have no power 
to enforce; but as we and the colony 
are both agreed that it is desirable, 
that cannot be one of the conditions 
which the colony make a sine qud 
mon of their action. I will conclude 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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by saying this : that I consider 
this a very fair and friendly offer as 
it stands. Iam not concerned to look 
into how it comes about, and I think we 
should take the offer as it stands. We 
should endeavour to compose present 
differences between ourselves and the 
colony. I should have preferred greatly 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have waited until the colony had had 
some short opportunity of passing 
legislation ; and if that were done, I 
think we should find ourselves very 
happily out of a very difficult and 
dangerous position. With regard to the 
Bill itself, I have said what I have to 
say, and have explained my objections 
to the particular form in which it 
is drawn; but as I hope the Bill will 
never have to be carried into effect, my 
objections will not have to be pressed as 
they otherwise would. 

*THe Kart or DUNRAVEN : My Lords, 
I should like to make a few remarks 
upon this Bill, because it appears to me 
to be a measure which may have very 
far-reaching consequences, and may have 
a result far larger and wider than those 
which merely apply to the colony most 
particularly interested. Iam sure your 
Lordships, whatever views you may 
entertain about this Bill, will approach 
its consideration with a feeling of con- 
siderable reluctance ; and feeling that it 
is a very hard necessity that is placed 
upon us that we should have to consider 
such legislation at all, affecting as it does 
the Government of a self-governing 
colony. But, my Lords, alongside of 
that we are face to face with the absolute 
paramount duty of this coantry to carry 
out its Treaty obligations—-it is perfectly 
true that in this case nobody knows 
exactly what those Treaty obligations are. 
But in the meantime an arrangement of 
a temporary character has been concluded 
with France, and one thing is perfectly 
certain, and no one in this House will 
dispute it, that it is absolutely necessary 
legal means should be provided for 
carrying out that arrangement. I hold 
there can be no doubt whatever that if 
a self-governing colony, by the use of 
legislating powers devolving upon it, does 
not provide necessary legislation in a 
question of this kind, the duty of pro- 
viding it reverts in that case to the 
Imperial Parliament. As regards the 
Bill itself, there are one or two matters 
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I should like to ‘point out. The prin- 
cipal object of the Bill I take to be to 
legalise the method whereby the modus 
vivendi with France may be carried 
out. I have some doubts whether 
the modus vivendi with France can be 
carried out any more easily, or any more 
legally, by Her Majesty’s naval officers 
after this Bill is passed—if it is passed— 
than before. The modus vivendt, as your 
Lordships know, is an arrangement of a 
temporary character as regards the 
lobster industry. It makes arrangements 
that factories shall not be put up except 
under certain circumstances, and that 
where disputes arise the naval officers of 
France and England respectively can 
decide upon them. As your Lordships 
are aware, matters were brought, as I 
may say, to a head not very long ago 
when a lobster factory, the property of a 
British subject, was removed by order of 
one of Her Majesty’s officers. An action 
was brought by the owner of the lobster 
factory for damages, and judgment was 
given in his favour, and the object of 
the present Bill, or its principal object, 
is to legalise such action on the part of 
the naval officers should it become neces- 
sary to do similar acts again. I think 
that is a fair statement of the case. 
What the Bill proposes to do is to re- 
enact certain sections of the Act of 1824, 
and I would ask your Lordships to look 
particularly at Section 12, which we are 
to re-enact. Your Lordships will see 
that the Queen can, by Order in Coun- 
cil, give such instructions as are neces- 
sary for carrying out the modus vivendi 
to the naval officers, and the naval officers, 
acting: upon those instructions, can do 
certain things which are specified in this 
section. That is to say, they can re- 
move certain works from the shore— 

‘‘ They can remove, or cause to be removed, 

any stages, flakes, train fats, or other works 
whatsoever.” 
So far, so good. ‘ Other works whatso- 
ever” is a very comprehensive term, and 
would certainly include the case of a lob- 
ster factory. Naval officers are given every 
conceivable power they may require. But 
if your Lordships look at the language 
following those words and governing 
them, it appears that the powers are not 
soample as might be supposed; for it 
goes on to say those works are to be— 


‘Works erected by Her Majesty’s subjects 
for the purpose of carrying on the fishery.” 
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I ask your Lordships’ attention to those 
words because, as I read this section, the 
only power given to the naval officers 
would be to remove any “works” 
erected on the shore for the pur- 
pose of the fishery. What is the 
fishery? My Lords, that is the very 
matter in dispute. That is the very 
question about which we are going to 
arbitrate. We have got to find out 
whether lobsters are fish, and whether 
the lobster industry is a portion of the 
fisheries of Newfoundland. We have 
made a modus vivendi to enable us to 
get along amicably until this question 
whether the lobster industry is a 
fishery or not is decided, and in the 
meantime the modus vivendi would be 
of no use, and cannot be made operative 
by this section until it has been decided 
by arbitration whether the lobster in- 
dustry is part of the fishery. It seems 
to me we shall be in exactly the same 
position after this Bill becomes law as 
before. What would happen would be 
this: A naval officer might find it 
necessary to order the removal of a 
lobster factory, orto pull it down; the 
owner objects. What is the authority 


of the naval officer? He derives 
his authority from this section. ‘ No,” 
says the owner of the factory. ‘You 


can only remove ‘ works erected for the 
purpose of the fisheries’ and lobsters have 
nothing to do with the fisheries ;” and 
in the contention of Newfoundland, 
and in the contention of the present 
Government of this country, and of all 
previous Governments, the lobster in- 
dustry has nothing to do with the 
fisheries. It is perfectly clear, in those 
circumstances, that the owner of the 
factory would be in a position to bring 
an action against the naval officer, and 
would be entitled to recover damages 
precisely as Mr. Beard recovered 
damages against Sir Baldwin Walker. 
That is the light in which that section 
presents itself tome. Iama mere lay- 
man, and I should be glad to have the 
opinion of the legal authorities in this 
House upon it, because it seems to me, if 
I am right, or if there is any chance 
that I am right, if there is the remotest 
doubt about it, then, in passing legis- 
lation of this kind, we should be taking 
a course obnoxious to the colony and 
very repugnant to ourselves on that 





[account ; and our position would.not be 
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one atom improved. That is one objec- 
tion, I say, to the Bill. I object also to 
it for the reason which the noble Earl 
opposite mentioned—the application of 
this enactment to any permanent arrange- 
ment that may be made. It appears 
perfectly plain by that that the Crown 
is given power by an Order in Council 
to carry out and enforce any permanent 
arrangement that any Government may 
make of any kind without the sanction 
and approval of the Colonial Parliament, 
and without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment here. It is perfectly true that 
the draft of the Order in Council 
is to be communicated to the Colonial 
Government. It does not say it 
is to be communicated to the Colonial 
Legislature, but only to the Govern- 
ment. It does not state that it is to 
be communicated to them at any particu- 
lar length of time before the Order in 
Council is made. It is perfectly possible 
that the draft might be communicated 
to the Newfoundland Government on the 
Monday, and the Order in Council made 
-on the Tuesday following. I am not 
-speaking of what is probable—I am only 
speaking of what is possible ; and I hold 
that in contemplating legislation of this 
kind, we are bound to consider it in 
every possible light, and from every 
»possible point of view, and we are bound 
to consider what, under any possible 
; state of circumstances, may happen. It 
is perfectly certain that, under Sub- 
-section 2 of this Bill, any future Govern- 
ment may make and carry out any kind 
of permanent arrangement whatever 
without the consent or dissent, or even 
the knowledge of the Colonial Legisla- 
‘ture, because all it has to do, all it is 
bound to do by one Provision in this 
Bill, is to communicate the draft of the 
- Order in Council to the Government in 
Newfoundland. I agree also with the 
noble Earl opposite, that the course 
adopted is a very unusual one as regards 
Parliament here. The draft of the 
eOrder is to be laid on the table of both 
Houses for one month. It does not say 
that the terms of the agreement are to 
be communicated to Parliament. All 
that is to be done is that the draft of the 
Order, which will make the permanent 
arrangement operative, is to be laid on 
the Table of both Houses for that period. 
Doubtless, as a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible to suppose that any Government, 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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or any Minister, would refuse to com- 
municate the terms of such an arrange- 
ment to Parliament, but still, as a 
matter of theory, there is no question 
whatever, I think, that according 
to this Bill the Crown is given 
power to make any arrangement of 
any kind, any permanent settlement 
whatever with reference to this sub- 
ject, and is given the power to carry it 
out without the sanction of Parliament. 
That is the theory, and unless there is a 
very strong necessity—I see no neces- 
sity mentioned in the Bill, and I cannot 
see any necessity arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of the case—I confess I can- 
not see any reason for departing from 
the ordinary and usual practice, which 
is to bring a Bill into Parliament to 
obtain the necessary powers to carry 
out an International Agreement. But, 
my Lords, there is another matter which 
I object to, if possible more strongly 
still, because it appears to me it may 
have a worse practical effect—and that is, 
the provision that these re-enacted sec- 
tions of the old Act are to apply to tem- 
porary arrangements that may from 
time to time be necessary. There is no 
provisv of any kind as regards these 
temporary arrangements. They need 
not be communicated to the Colonial 
Government; they need not be com- 
municated in any way to the Imperial 
Parliament. What we are asked to do is to 
empower the Crown to carry out with- 
out any reference to Parliament what- 
ever; without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment ; without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment—any arrangement that it may 
make of a temporary character from 
time to time pending the conclusion of 
negotiations. Now, my Lords, what is 
a temporary arrangement ? Considering 
that this question has been in dispute 
for about 180 years an arrangement 
lasting over a very considerable time 
might be considered temporary in view 
of that fact. Besides that, this tem- 
porary arrangement may be renewed 
from time to time; there may be a 
whole series of temporary arrangements. 
It is perfectly certain that most active 
negotiations upon the subject have been 
going on for the last 30 years at any 
rate, and it is therefore, though I sin- 
cerely hope it will not be the case, con- 
ceivable that negotiations on this sub- 
ject may still be considerably protracted. 
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I do protest strongly against what 
appears to me to be a very unconstitu- 
tional action in providing beforehand 
for carrying out, without any reference 
to Parliament, any temporary arrange- 
ment or any number of temporary 
arrangements, for however long a period 
they may last, whatever number of 
years they may extend over, provided 
they are uot in final settlement of the 
question. I object to both of these 
sections, because they appear to me to 
interfere with the rights of Parljament, 
as ordinarily exercised, and because they 
appear to me to interfere largely with 
the rights and privileges of the Colonial 
Legislature. It is impossible, my Lords, 
to reconcile those provisions with the 
Despatch which has already been quoted 
of Mr. Labouchere, afterwards Lord 
Taunton. He laid down—I do not mean 
to say that it is exactly correct—that— 
“‘ The rights are not to be ceded or exchanged 
without the assent of the colonists, and that 
the Constitutional means of obtaining that 
assent is by laying the measures before the 
Colonial Legislature.” 
We are about to proceed by arbitration 
to define what the respective rights of 
England and France are. Well, as- 
sume that those rights have been 
defined and specifically ascertained by 
both parties, it is obvious that the 
rights of Newfoundland cannot be modi- 
fied or affected in any degree provided 
nothing is ‘ceded or exchanged” after 
the rights have been defined as laid 
down in the arbitration. But I would 
point out to your Lordships that there is 
nothing whatever in this Bill to prevent 
any Government making any per- 
manent arrangement it likes for ceding 
those ascertained and acknowledged 
rights, and from exchanging those 
acknowledged and ascertained rights. 
That may be an almost impossible thing 
for a Government to do; it certainly 
would be most unconstitutional; but 
there is nothing in this Bill to prevent 
it. If this Bill passes, any Government 
in the future will have the power, I 
maintain, of modifying, ceding, or ex- 
changing the acknowledged and ascer- 
tained rights of Newfoundland without 
obtaining the sanction or without the 
knowledge even of the Newfoundland 
Legislature, and without the permission 
or sanction of the Imperial Parliament. 
If that be so, it is a very serious [matter 
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and one which I hope the House will 
well consider. The only other point 
which I wish to speak about is the 
question of arbitration. I did not quite 
understand in the first place how we 
stand as regards this question of arbitra- 
tion. The noble Marquess expressly 
reserved in his last Despatch relating to 
arbitration the approval of Parliament. 
I suppose that is the arbitration men- 
tioned in the Preamble of this Bill, and 
is one of the reasons why the modus 
vivendi is required. I should presume 
that in agreeing to this Bill the House 
will be agreeing to the proposal for 
arbitration. If the Bill is dropped al- 
together then I have not the slightest 
idea how the arrangement for arbitra- 
tion is to be brought before Parliament. 
The arbitration as I understand it, is to 
define the ,respective rights of the two 
countries, and I must entirely and 
cordially agree with that principle. But 
I do entertain objections to the 
method. Newfoundland has agreed to 
arbitration and accepts it provided 
all questions in dispute are submitted to 
arbitration after the lobster question 
has been decided. I think there is a 
great deal of justice and a great deal of 
sense in their view. I look upon it that 
proceeding to arbitrate piecemeal in a 
matter of this kind will be exceedingly 
dangerous, and for this reason: thatthe 
questions involved are so intimately 
associated together, and depend so 
closely upon each other that it would be 
absolutely impossible to disassociate 
them and separate them. It is only 
natural to suppose that whatever way 
the award may go one of the parties will 
be dissatisfied. I never have known 
anybody yet who was satisfied with an 
award which went against him. It is 
only natural to expect that the people 
on the spot will be somewhat exaspe- 
rated, and they will be inclined to push 
their claims in other matters infinitely 
more strongly than they would be in- 
clined to do before ; and I fear greatly 
that if we proceed in this way to 
arbitrate piece by piece, the difficulties 
which goodness knows are hard enough 
to overcome now, will be greatly in- 
creased in the future, and that there will 
be much greater danger of collisions and 
regretable incidents occurring than even 
in the past. Let me take for one ex- 
ample the question of the lobster in- 
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dustry, the one which tells least in my 
favour, and the one question which 
Newfoundland does not object to 
have treated separately, a matter 
which I confess greatly astonishes me. 
Suppose we go to arbitration on this 
question of lobsters ; suppose the award 
is given against us; lobsters are decided 
to be fish, very much, I have no doubt, 
to their own astonishment, and lobster 
factories will come within the category 
of those buildings which France has a 
right toerect upon the shore. Very well, 
my Lords, what will happen. It is 
not likely that the. people of Newfound- 
land will be pleased with that award. 
The French will have a right to catch 
lobsters, to erect lobster factories, and so 
on. Three other questions will 
immediately come up, which will still be 
in dispute. There will come up our 
claim of concurrent right of fishing, our 
claim to pursue the same right of fishery 
concurrently with the French. There 
will come up the question of what con- 
stitutes “interruption” of the French, 
and the question of our right to 
erect permanent buildings, which has 
nothing to do with the fishery. If 
these questions are pushed, as they are 
likely to be pushed, even more strongly 
than they have hitherto been, it seems 
to me _ exceedingly probable that 
difficulties will arise. On the other 
hand, supposing the award to be for us, 
lobsters, whether they be crustaceans or 
whether they be fish, may be said to 
partake of the nature of the hare, because 
before you can cook them you must 
catch them; before you can put them 
in a tin you must extract them from the 
sea. Then what happens? Other 
disputed rights immediately come up. 
The French claim that we must not 
interrupt them in their fishing ; and who 
is to decide what constitutes interrup- 
tion? It may be perfectly possible 
that France might press her claims; 
and if those claims were allowed, 
and not resisted, might insist upon 
every lobster pot being taken up 
and every lobster factory taken down, 
on the ground that we were interfering 
with their right of fishing in the sea, and 
of using the shore for the purpose of 
drying their fish, and they might make 
an award in our favour absolutely null 
and void. It seems to me there is 
an immense danger involved in our 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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proceeding by that method, and I sin- 
cerely hope Her Majesty's Government 
will re-consider the question and re- 
consider the advisability of doing what 
Newfoundland is so anxious should be 
done, that is, to arbitrate on all the 
questions at once. As I read the Papers, 
France has no objection to such a 
course, or rather I will not say has no 
objection, but I will say no strong ob- 
jection. I will ask your Lordships to 
look at the Despatch of October 2, 1890, 
from M. Ribot. On page 38 of France 
No. 2 (1891), containing further corres- 
pondence respecting the Newfoundland 
Fisheries, he says, at the end of the 
Despatch, that 

“The Government of the Republic are, how- 
ever, quite prepared to consider such other 
conditions of an agreement as may be sub- 
mitted to them, whether they approximate to 
the bases of the scheme drawn up in 1885, or 
whether they contemplate an eventual resort 
to arbitration, in conformity with the pre- 
liminary opinions already exchanged on the 
subject between the two Governments.” 
Well, my Lords, the French Government 
say there they are quite ready to 
contemplate a general resource to 
arbitration. They make no mention 
of arbitration on one particular point. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: They refer to 
the former negotiations which turned 
upon the lobster question. 


*Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN: I will 
now ask your Lordships to look at the 
Despatch from the noble Marquess to 
M. Waddington on page, 90 of the same 
Blue Book, in which the noble Marquess 
says that he has seen his Excellency the 
day before Christmas, and continues— 

“ And I conveyed to you the probability that, 
in view of the recent failure of -«ll attempts to 
close the question by agreement, we should 
take an early opportunity of inviting the 
French Government to refer the principal 
questions in dispute to sarge _ You ex, 
pressed a general concurrence in this policy- 
and intimated your willingness to reccive any 
proposals I might have to make. I now sub- 
mit to your Excellency, for the consideration 
of the Government of the Republic, a proposal 
to refer the extent and limits of the rights 
secured to France by the ‘I'reaty of Utrecht, 
and subsequent stipulations, to the decision of 
an arbitrator.”’ 


My Lords, that certainly appears to me 
to be the whole question, and I cannot 
see that in the Papers presented, France 
has made anything in the nature of a 
definite refusal, as has been stated. It 
is perfectly true that on page 91 of 
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the Despatch of the noble Marquess 
to Lord Lytton, he states that— 


“The French Government accept arbitration 
as the means of putting an end to the diffi- 
culties in regard to the Newfoundland Fisheries 
which the two Governments desire to adjust. 
They agree at once that the arbitrators shall 
adjudge any question which may be submitted 
to them by either Cabinet in regard to the 
capture and preparation of lobsters. They 
think there would be considerable difficulty in 
settling beforehand the exact issues to be 
submitted, and that it should be open to 
either Government to submit to the arbitrators 
any question connected with the western shore 
of Newfoundland, provided that it is. one 
which concerns the capture and preparation of 
lobsters,” 


and soon. Well, that I should judge to 
mean that there is considerable difficulty 
in settling beforehand all the issues to be 
submitted, that they prefer to goon with 
this question of the lobster industry, but 
they distinctly say they will accept arbi- 
tration as a means to putting an end to 
the difficulties with regard to the New- 
foundland fisheries, and that, I should 
think, includes all the difficulties that 
have arisen. Be that as it may, I sin- 
cerely hope, for the reasons I have given, 
that the noble Marquess will, if the 
resources of civilisation are not ex- 
hausted, impress upon the Government 
of France the great dangers that are 
likely to arise if arbitration proceeds 
piecemeal and if every question is dealt 
with separately, because it will exasperate 
public opinion in certain! events, and 
other questions will be pressed to their 
atmost limits, and the difficulties and 
dangers arising will therefore be greatly 
mcreased. That is all I have to say 
about the Bill. Iam sorry, exceedingly 
sorry, that Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to pass the Bill through this 
House. What your Lordships are asked 
to do by Her Majesty’s Government 
appears to me tobe this: to read this Bill 
a second time now with a view to passing 
it, on the understanding, as we all know, 
that the Bill is never to become law. 


*Lorp KNUTSFORD: Not at all. 


*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN : I under- 
stand that the Bill would be dropped if 
the Colonial Legislation does what is 
required. When we have the assurance 
of the Prime Minister and the assurance 
of the Opposition that the colony will 
legislate it is not a very strong presump- 
tion, I think, that this Bill will never 
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become law. But supposing the Bill 
does pass through this House, your Lord- 
ships will have no opportunity of saying 
another word about it. Some of your 
Lordships might feel willing to pass the 
Billthrough its various stages on the 
assumption that the colony will legislate 
after what was said the other night ; but 
if the Colony does not, we shall have no 
further opportunity of considering the 
Bill. I should think that it would have 
been a more graceful act to have simply 
hung the Bill up in its present condition, 
when we have the most strongly ex- 
pressed promise on the part of the Prime 
Minister of the Colony to bring in the 
necessary legislation, and that the New- 
foundland Legislature will pass imme- 
diately an Act authorising the modus 
vivendi. You cannot have a more distinct 
undertaking ; and it appears to me that 
it would have been a more graceful way 
of treating the matter if this Bill had 
not been pressed now. Her Majesty’s 
Government know perfectly well that 
if the Colonial Government does 
not legislate in time it could pass 
this Bill through all its stages in 
one afternoon, if they chose. I sin- 
cerely hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will not insist upon that. I would 
rather the Bill was left in its present 
condition and the Debate adjourned, and 
then, if the legislation was not passed in 
proper time, to go on with the Bill and 
pass it through the other House. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has commented upon the 
fact that for a long period of time the 
powers of the naval officers was ample, 
and that there was no occasion for any 
legislation of any kind; but your Lord- 
ships must remember that the powers 
of the naval officers were ample, because 
they were never asked formerly to exer- 
cise them in the performance of the kind 
of duties that have fallen to them of 
late. It is only recently that it has 
fallen to a naval officer, of his own action, 
to do anything that would affect property 
of British subjects on shore. It is per- 
fectly true they conducted their arrange- 
ments at sea, which was quite within 
their function ; but it is quite another 
thing for them to perform duties on 
shore, and that they were not called 
upon’ to do until quite recently. The 
noble Lord also says that this Bill will 
not affect the right of the colony to legis- 
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late on its own affairs, because it only 
affects Treaties with a foreign Power. 
But the peculiarities of this case is that 
although it deals with a matter affecting 
a treaty with a foreign Power, it 
does affect the domestic affairs of 
Newfoundland, and it does affect 
most seriously the whole internal 
development and the whole internal 
arrangements of the colony. When 
those Treaties were made, as your Lord- 
ships know well, Newfoundland was 
practically a barren and deserted 
Island, a mere adjunct to a fishery. 
Now itis settled: it enjoys a full 
and responsible Government; it has 
many industries besides fishing, and it 
enjoys all the means and appliances of a 
regularly organised society. Over 
nearly half the sea-board of the commu- 
nity, owing to the claims of the French, 
the inhabitants have been deprived of 
right of legislating in their domestic 
affairs, and of control over their own 
territory. They cannot legislate to 
protect their main industry. They 
cannot do one single thing to prevent 
their fisheries from being utterly des- 
troyed ; they cannot make wharves 
upon their harbours, they cannot bring 
roads down to the sea; they cannot con- 
struct railways to the coast; they can 
do nothing that can ordinarily be done 
by a civilised community. 1t is impos- 
sible to say that such legislation does 
not affect the internal arrangements or 
powers of the colony. It appears to me 
to affect our own sovereignty; you 
cannot grant good titles to land 


over this long strip of coast, you 
can only grant a right subject to 
an indefinable something, and that 


is the rights of France under the 
Treaty. You cannot grant mining 
licences, and it is perfectly certain that 
the ordinary Courts will be, after the 
passing of this Act, superseded in so 
far as that naval officers will have the 
oa to interfere with the property of 

ritish subjects, without those British 
subjects having any right to compensa- 
tion or redress. I do not know what 
the nature of the proposal of thé New- 
foundlend delegates will be, but I sup- 

se it will be a substitution of some 
Judicial Authority for the non-judicial 
authority now exercised by naval offi- 
cers. Isuppose they would wish, when 
questions are in dispute, that some- 

The Earl of Dunraven 
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body accustomed to take evidence, 
knowing the country and the locality, 
and the circumstances, could decide upon 
the justice and the legality of the 
matter, and then that the executive 
power should remain with the naval 
officer. If that be so, I think that would 
be a very natural request to make. 
Consider what the position of the fisher- 
man may be. He may be called upon by 
the commander of a man-of-war to take 
up his anchor and go to sea or get out 
of a particular place. The naval officer 
need not make any inquiry or take any 
evidence. It is not necessary in such a 
case that evidence should be taken. We 
know from what has been said by the 
noble Lord that the duties of the naval 
officers are exceedingly difficult. J 
should say that he has not said one 
word that is too strong in recognition of 
their services ; but I should think they 
would themselves be glad to be relieved 
of their judicial functions in this matter, 
and I sincerely hope Her Majesty's 
Government will consider the possibility 
of establishing Courts of some kind for 
this purpose. I do not understand 
that the promise on the part of the 
delegates to legislate under Section A is 
in any way dependent upon Sub-section 
C. That is another matter altogether. 
What I understand is that the New- 
foundland delegates undertake to 
pass legislation through the New- 
foundland Parliament at once as 
to the modus vivendi and _ the 
award, and desire that the terms 
of an Act to deal with the Treaty rights 
should be arranged; but I apprehend 
that legislation is to go on immediately 
on the first point, withons regard to 
whether legislation on the second 
is carried out or not. I have de- 
tained your Lordships at considerable 
length, and I thank you for listening to 
me with so much patience. I feel very 
strongly on this subject. I feel that in 
sorne respects the colony has been 
hardly dealt with, and even in the matter 
of this very Bill. They knew nothing 
about the Bill. The delegates who 
came over to protest against the 
Bill and against the form of it 
had never seen the Bill until they came 
to this country. I do not think your 
Lordships’ House was treated altogether 
fairly in the matter of this Bill. The 
noble Lord only gave us one clear day 
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after the presentation of the Papers of his 
intention to call attention to those 
Papers, and to bring in a Bill, and then 
he made a most important speech on the 
First Reading. It would require a 
superhuman genius to master all these 
Papers in one day, and it was probably 
impcssible for your Lordships to be 
present—I know it was physically im- 
possible for me to be in my place to hear 
the speech of the noble Lord. A whole 
month elapsed before the Bill was 
printed, and within one clear day after 
the printing of the Bill the noble Lord 
put it down for Second Reading. What- 
ever may be good in the Bill no one can 
deny that it contains provisions of a 
most far-reaching character, provisions 
which will be most closely scrutinised in 
every position, in the most distant parts 
of the British Empire; and I think,. in 
the circumstances, we might have had a 
little more time and notice given to us 
to consider the matter. I think the 
Newfoundland legislators have a right 
to complain of the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government never communi- 
cated to them either the nature or the 
provisions of the Bill. It has been 
urged that the colony ought to have 
itself legislated ; that when it assumed 
responsible government it took over all 
the Treaty obligations affecting New- 
foundland which had hitherto rested on 
the Imperial Parliament. That is perfectly 
true. But if your Lordships consider 
for one moment the position of New- 
foundland, when she accepted responsible 
government, and her position now, and 
the enormous difference between the 
French claims as understood then and as 
put forward by them now, the enormous 
difference between the whole conception 
of what our relative Treaty rights were 
50 years ago and now, it is impossible to 
say that Newfoundland, in accepting 
legislative Government, accepted the 
lability to legislate for carrying out 
the present modus vivendi, or to carry 
out the Treaty engagements as under- 
stool by France. Newfoundland has 
never objected to carry out her Treaty 
obligations as understood by us. The 
Newfoundlanders have always said: 
“We will legislate to carry out our 
duties as interpreted by you. What 
you say are our Treaty rights we 
are willing to carry out, but we never 
undertook to carry out the interpreta- 
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tion put by France upon the Treaty or 
to carry out the modus vivendi.” If we 
consider the grievous effect of these 
Treaty rights upon the colony I do not 
think we ought to be surprised that they 
demurred to giving legislative sanction 
to anything that may possibly be con- 
ceived to mean that they have for one 
moment recognised the justice of the 
French claims. I regret that the Colonial 
Legislature did not legislate to carry out 
the modus vivendi. From what has 
been said by the Prime Minister at the 
Bar of the House, and from what we 
know he has undertaken, as far as he 
can, that is that the colony will legislate, 
I believe that will be done. I sincerely 
hope that will be so, and I also hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not press 
this Bill through all its stages in this 
House, but that they will consent to 
hang it up in order to give the colony an 
opportunity of fulfilling its obligations 
itself. 

*Toe Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it seems to me this is a Bill which it is 
extremely unpleasant to vote for, and 
quite impossible to vote against. It is 
quite impossible to vote against it 
because it is proposed to Parliament 
under the responsibility of the Ministers 
of the Crown who come down to Parlia- 
ment and tell us that they have no 
adequate powers to fulfil our Treaty ob- 
ligations. Nor can it be denied that that 
allegation is true, and that circumstances 
have arisen which seriously impede the 
existing modus vivendi of a very difficult 
and complicated nature on the shores of 
Newfoundland. I think, therefore, it is 
quite impossible under the circumstances 
that the House should say ‘not-con- 
tents” to the Second Reading of the 
Bill; but 1 hold that in passing the 
Second Reading, or in assenting to it 
without further discussion we are not 
committed to more than its principle, 
which is that it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to place in the hands of the 
Ministers of the Crown undoubted and 
complete powers to enforce our inter- 
national obligations in Newfoundland. 
My noble Friend who spoke so ably on 
this side of the House said he hoped 
that no feeling of irritation or provoca- 
tion against the colony would interfere 
with our deliberations, and [ think that 
sentiment was heartily responded to by 
the noble Lords opposite. My Lords, I go 
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much further, and say that I heartily 
believe that the feeling and sympathy of 
this House is entirely with the colonists 
in the difficult position in which they are 
placed; by which I do not mean to say 
that we agree in all they have said in 
their argument, for I think they over- 
stated their case on several important 
points; but I think we all sympathise 
with them in the difficulties in which 
they are placed with regard to France,and 
we seethe serious impediments which, in 
the present position of affairs, our Treaty 
obligations impose upon the prosperity 
and advancement of that colony. The 
noble Lord who moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill said he regretted, I 
think, something in the tone of the ad- 
dress which was delivered to us at the 
Bar of the House by the Prime Minister 
of Newfoundland. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD: Not in the tone 
of the address at the Bar, which I spoke 
of as able and temperate, but of the 
Petition. 

*Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon. I thought he al- 
luded to the address. I was going to say 
that although there are several para- 
graphs in that address which overstate 
the position of the colony with regard 
to our right of initiative in a matter of 
this kind, a matter of purely Imperial 
legislation, yet the tone of that Petition 
was admirable in all respects. It was a 
recognition of the ultimate responsibility 
of the Imperial Parliament ; and although 
it was, of course, tinged with that feeling 
of independent action which is common 
to all the colonies of our country, I do 
think that a great deal of what’ has 
fallen from the noble Lord (Lord Dunra- 
ven) who has just sat down is perfectly 
true. The irritation of the colonists has 
arisen mainly from the overstrained 
interpretation, as it humbly appears 
to me, which France has put upon our 
Treaty obligations. If you read the 
clause in the Treaty of Utrecht 
which refers to this question, I 
venture to say that no human being 
would imagine that the French had an 
other right on the coast than that of 
simply landing to dry their fish upon our 
shores. I daresay many Members of 
this House have seen the process as I 
have seen it on the shores of the North 
American Continent, which is unlike 
anything that exists in this country. 

The Duke of Argyll 
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than we have, and the result is that in 
the fishing season, having split the fish, 
they dry them in immense quantities 
upon the rocks, and, where there are no 
rocks, upon wooden stages. I have seen 
the shores of New Brunswick literally 
white with the split fish being dried in 
the sun. Thatis the right which was 
conceded to the French—nothing more, 
nothing less. Where, as I have said 
there are no rocks, they put up stages on 
the shore. The rocks generally being 
highly glaciated are used for the pur- 
pose ; but where there is only shingle or 
other kind of shore, what they do is to 
erect wooden stages ; but that is only on 
the foreshore, and there can be no 
doubt that those who drew up the 
Treaty of Utrecht were thinking of that 
practice. It has been made a subject of 
complaint in the Petition and in the 
address at the Bar, that the French have 
claimed not merely the right to dry their 
fish upon these shores, but the exclusive 
right to fish along the whole of this 
coast to the exclusion of British fisher- 
men. There is not a word to that effect 
in the Treaty of Utrecht. I am told 
also the French claim a monopoly of the 
right to use the creeks and harbours 
which are habitually used by the boatmen 
and fishermen of Newfoundland. There 
are certainly words in one of the De- 
clarations connected with the Treaty of 
Utrecht which speak of competition being 
limited ; but the obvious meaning is, 
that we ought not to prevent’ them 
fishing by ourselves occupying the whole 
of the shore in such a way as that they 
shall have none of it, for the purpose of 
drying their fish ; but surely there is, 
within the limits of the Treaty, room 
,both for the French and the Newfound- 
landers to fish. Then, with regard 
to the question of the lobsters, I think 
that was a question which had not 
arisen when the Treaty of Utrecht was 
drawn up. I have no doubt that nobody 
knew anything about the canning of 
lobsters at that time. As to what the 
noble Lord said, that naval officers 
should not be entrusted with duties on 
the land, I apprehend that the duties 
on land mean duties on the foreshore. 
The noble Marquess shakes his head ; 
but if the Newfoundlanders have been 
prevented from making roads down to 
their own coast, from erecting buildings 
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on their own shores out of the reach of 
the tide soas not to interfere with any 
right of drying fish, then I think that is 
a most undoubted exaggeration of their 
claims by the French. I think, under all 
the circumstances, the Newfoundlanders 
havea great and serious grievance, and I 
am not surprised that they have found it, 
practically, very difficult in the state of 
feeling and irritation in the colony to 
legislate for themselves. I am not very 
sure that an Act of Parliament: passed 
by us will not relieve the Government 
of Newfoundland from a serious difficulty 
rather than otherwise; but I should be 
very glad if the promise which they 
have made should be realised, and if the 
noble Marquess opposite at the head of 
the Government should be able to wait 
until something has been done by the 
Newfoundland Government to enforce 
the modus vivendi with regard to the 
rights of the French. I know it is not 
in the power of the noble Marquess 
opposite to force France into a larger and 
general arbitration on the whole question; 
and if the Treaty is as I hold it to be I 
can well understand how the French 
should refuse to do so. \ Circum- 
stances have enormously increased 
their original claims, and their pro- 
posal is to enforce those claims. My 
noble Friend behind me has made some 
observations upon certain clauses of the 
Bill which wouldseem to give the Govern- 
ment greater power than is absolutely 
necessary in the present emergency. I do 
not know how far that is truae—certainly 
the clause referred to seems to give 
them the power of enforcing any new 
arrangement with France as if it was 4 
new Treaty ; and the only check upon 
that is, that the Order in Council must 
be laid on the Table in both Houses of 
Parliament for a month. Perhaps, if 
the Bill is to be further proceeded with; 
the noble Marquess will consider how 
far that clause might be modified. I 
entirely agree with the noble Lord that 
the argument at the Bar of this House 
with ~egard to the pledge given by Mr. 
Labouchere, afterwards Lord Taunton, 
has no bearing upon the question before 
us now. We alladmit that the territorial 
rights of the colony, which are, in fact, 
the territorial rights of the Crown, ought 
not to be altered or abated in any manner 
without consulting the Local Legislature. 
But I suppose the noble Marquess does 
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not propose to abate or sacrifice any of 
the Treaty rights of the Crown ; and, 
therefore, I think the argument on Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter falls entirely to the 
ground. Iam not sure, however, that 
words of Mr. Labouchere would _ not 
cover the case of a new arrange- 
ment made such as is contemplated 
by the 2nd clause in the Bill. I 
heard with great pleasure from the noble 
Marquess that there is some hope 
that the arrangement suggested by the 
colony may prevent the necessity of 
going further with this Bill. I believe 
the Government have been as reluctant 
as their political opponents could have 
been to bring in this Bill; but they have 
been forced into doing it by regard for the 
interests and honour of the Crown; and 
I am sure the feeling of your Lordships, 
as far as the colonists are concerned, is 
one of entire sympathy with them in 
their difficulties. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : My Lords, there 
has not been, as there could not be, any 
difference of opinion to-night with re- 
gard to the obligations which rest upon 
the Government of this country to see 
that the Treaties which are in existence 
are enforced and fulfilled. The rights, 
whatever they may be, and whatever 
their extent, are ancient. They came 
into existence at a time when there was 
no inhahitant population’ upon what is 
known as the French shore of Newfound- 
land. The Treaty obligations were not 
imposed upon any existing community 
by the wish of the British Government, 
and the community that has since grown 
up has come into being subject to the 
existence of these Treaty rights. I think 
that,is beyond the possibility of question. 
The liability of the inhabitants of New- 
foundland to the burden of these Treaty 
obligations does not depend upon any 
connection of the colony with the 
British Crown. If that link were severed 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland would 
be not one whit less under the Treaty 
obligations ; those obligations would be 
in no degree less binding upon them. [ 
think it is essential this should be borne 
in mind: that they would then find 
themselves still subject to the Treaties, 
face to face with the French nation in- 
sisting upon their performance, and they 
would be subject to the entire pressure 
of the force existing in the French 
people. I am quite sure, under those 
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circumstances, the inhabitants of New- 
foundland will feel that these ancient 
Treaty obligations, resting asthey do upon 
us, bring a serious burden, attendant with 
manifold risks and responsibilities, and 
that the Government of this country is 
deserving of consideration at their hands 
in the difficult position in which they 
must often find themselves placed when 
called upon to enforce these Treaties. 
On the other hand, I am quite sure that 
the people of England will regard with 
sympathetic consideration the difficult 
position in which the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland are placed. The Treaty 
presses upon them with a heavy burden, 
and the conditions which exist at the 
present time differ most materially and 
vitally from those which were in 
existence, or which could have been in 
contemplation, at the time the Treaty 
was entered into. At that time the 
country was comparatively unpeopled ; 
there was no desire to develop its 
resources—indeed, its resources were 
unknown. It was regarded as a mere 
accessory to a fishing ground ; but now a 
population has grown up in this region, 
possessing settled civil institutions and 
a small organised system of government. 
It is a growing population, naturally 
anxious to spread itself and to develop 
the resources which undoubtedly exist 
in the country. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not unnatural that the 
people of Newfoundland should chafe 
and murmur under the restraints to 
which they find themselves exposed by 
reason of these Treaties, the more so 
when they conceive that the Treaties are 
being pressed by the other party to them 
beyond their legitimate bounds. If, 
therefore, the people of Newfoundland 
have sometimes appeared to press their 
claims unduly, or to have exaggerated 
their rights, or to have exhibited an 
over-sensitiveness or jealousy of the 
action of the Government at home, I 
am quite sure that the people and 
Government at home in this country 
will have every disposition to view their 
attitude in that respect with the utmost 
generosity. I certainly feel bound to 
say that I think they have in one respect 
somewhat overstated their case. Ithink 
it is impossible to contest the position 
that the Government of this country, 
bound as this country is to observe the 
obligations under these Treaties, must 
Lord Herschell 
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have the power, pending the negotiations 
for a settlement, or while the matter is 
in train for a settlement, to arrange a 
modus vivendi which will permit the 
matter to be discussed and nego. 
tiated upon. There is no tribunal 
to which appeal can be made; 
in the last resort the arbitrament 
of war is all that can be relied upon for 
a decision ; and when it is remembered 
that a war would involve not only this 
country, but all her colonies and 
dependencies — that it would be war 
of a terrible description — surely it 
cannot be contended that a country 
thus bound by obligations which in the 
last resort may lead to war with all its 
fatal consequences is not to be in a posi- 
tion, even if there be opposition on the 
part of the colony interested, to arrange 
a temporary modus vivendi. I am quite 
satisfied that upon reflection the people 
of Newfoundland will see that is a posi- 
tion which cannot be maintained, that 
it would not be to the interest of any 
colony that it should force such a posi- 
tion upon the Imperial Government 
which holds its powers in trust not only 
for the people of this country, but for 
the colony connected with it. But in 
entering upon any modus vivendi which 
becomes necessary, the wishes and views 
of the colony should be anxiously 
considered, and as far as possible care- 
fully consulted, and every effort should 
be made to secure that the modus 
vivendi agreed upon should be as little 
unpalatable to the colony and as little 
burdensome to themselves.as it can pos- 
sibly be made. This furcher matter I 
think also is not in conflict. When Her 
Majesty’s Government came to the 
conclusion that there wa3 no existing 
power of properly enforcing the Treaties 
at that moment, it became their duty to 
see that that state of things should exist 
no longer. 1 know there are those who 
think that having regard to the history 
of these Treaties, and of the connection 
of Newfoundland with the British Crown, 
the Treaties were a part of the condi- 
tions upon which the colony obtained 
its legislative powers, and that it is not 
correct to say no power exists of en- 
forcing them there. But even if sucha 
view is correct, it can only be ascer- 
tained after the lapse of a considerable 





time, and it would then prove that such 
means even as existed were of an im- 
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perfect and insufficient character. There- 
fore, I think nobody can blame Her 
Majesty’s Government for endeavouring 
at once to procure the means of en- 
forcing these Treaties. I will not go over 
again what has been said by the noble 
Lord opposite me, but I confess it 
strikes me, as it did him, that as soon as 
that conclusion was arrived at it would 
have been in the highest degree ex- 
pedient that it should have been com- 
municated to the colony with suggestions 
on the part of the Government as to 
legislation by the colony itself and an 
indication of the kind of legislation 
which might have been suggested or 
recommended by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But Newfoundland has a Constitu- 
tion with a power of legislation upon its 
internal affairs. 1 entirely agree that 
the power of enforcing these Treaties 
cannot be regarded as a matter merely 
concerning the internal administration 
of the colony, because we are bound by 
the Treaties and under obligation to 
enforce them ; but, still, I think that the 
enforcement of the Treaties ought to be 
carried out as far possible under the 
provisions of the Municipal Law prevail- 
ing in the country and in harmony with 
settled constitutional principles. What 
is the proposal of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in this Bill? It issimply to revive 
the powers contained in the Act which 
was passed in the middle of last century, 
and those powers are certainly of a most 
arbitrary description. Power is given 
to any naval officer under the authority 
only of Orders from the Eaecutive 
Government of the day to go ashore 
along the whole of this coast of New- 
foundland, and there to take down 
buildings and generally interfere with 
the property of British subjects—they 
can take down buildings, houses, 
anything that they may have specific in- 
structions to remove, or which they may 
consider require to be removed within 
the general instructions which they may 
receive from the Executive Government 
of the day. Undoubtedly that is a very 
serious and arbitrary power ; I use the 
words “arbitrary power” in the sense of 
one which can be controlled by nothing 
but the will and discretion and judg- 
ment of the Executive. It was not 
unnatural that the Government, feeling 
the necessity of a power to enforce these 
Treaties, and having this method ready 
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to their hand, should have contemplated 
its adoption ; and yet, I think, it was 
due to forgetfulness of the elaborate 
conditions, as now existing, from those 
which existed at the time when this 
legislation was first adopted by Parlia- 
ment. There were then no inhabitants 
on the shore, and no Courts ; the country 
had no settled Institutions; the terri- 
tory was not brought within the muni- 
cipal law at all, and probably at that 
time the course taken was the only one 
practicable. But now there is a dif- 
ferent state of things in all those respects. 
lt is a settled territory, under municipal 
law, with Courts exercising jurisdiction 
there, and with asettled organised popu- 
lation. It seems to me that that which in 
the middle of the last century might 
have been a proper or even necessary 
means of enforcing Treaty obligations, 
ceases to be so when you have this 
altered condition of things which I have 
exhibited to your Lordships. The ordi- 
nary way of enforcing a Treaty right, 
when any act is to be done within the 
territory right, is to make a breach of 
the Treaty—a breach of your municipal 
law, to proceed in your Courts for 
penalties for breach of that municipal 
law, and giving the right to remove 
any erections which have been con- 
structed contrary to the provisions (as 
they would be) of the municipal law. 
That, I apprehend, is the ordinary proper 
constitutional method by which the'Treaty 
obligations which have been undertaken 
are to be discharged, and I can see no 
reason why that course should not have 
been adopted on the present occasion. 
Of course the decisions of the Courts 
would not be binding on the other Power 
which is Party to the Treaty, but no 
more will the instructions of the naval 
officers be binding on the Power which is 
the other Party to the Treaty. In the 
one case, as in the other, remonstrance 
would be open to them if our part of the 
Treaty were not being properly dis- 
charged. Here let me say that I draw 
a distinction between acts to be done 
upon the shores within the bounds, if I 
may say so, of the Municipal or Local 
Government, and acts to be done in the 
territorial waters. As your Lordships, I 
daresay, may know, there was con- 
siderable discussion some years ago with 
regard to what were known as territorial 
waters being so, to a distance of three 
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miles around the coast of any country. 
According to the views of all ,writers 
upon international law, there exists a 
certain dominion, or sovereignty, or 
power exercisable by the nation whose 
shores are washed by those seas; but 
there arose in the case of the Franconia 
some years ago—where a foreign vessel 
was sunk in English waters—a question 
which was very fully discussed as to 
what were the rights in territorial 
waters. ‘The majority of the learned 
Judges were of opinion that the land 
covered by those waters was not to be 
regarded as a part of the adjacent terri- 
tory within its local law, and that we 
could only deal with any acts done there 
or treat them as offences by legislation 
expressly for that purpose. Accordingly 
in the year 1878 or 1879 an Act was 
passed which applies not only to the 
United Kingdom, but to the whole of 
our colonies, which does make certain 
offences in territorial waters subject to 
what is known as the jurisdiction of the 
Admiral, and triable by the Courts of 
the United Kingdom; but that Act only 
deals with certain offences, and would 
not in the slightest degree affect offences 
which might arise in virtue of breaches 
of these Treaties. But the very necessity 
of the case being, as it seems to me, with 
regard to territorial waters, would justify 
making the naval forces do the police 
duty with regard to these Treaties 
within those waters. It would be the 
only practicable means by which the 
Treaty obligations could be carried 
out, and any attempt to carry them 
out by the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment within those waters would be 
so burdensome and so difficult that 
I do not apprehend there would be 
any objection on their part to the 
territorial waters being dealt with by 
the naval officers, under instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government, and I 
do not think that the question of the 
propriety of dealing with matters on 
shore would extend to territorial waters. 
Therefore, I should be disposed to draw 
a broad distinction between the two 
cases. Now, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances to which I have called atten- 
tion, do not the proposals of the New- 
foundland delegates really afford a basis 
for the settlement of this matter? I 
quite agree that such an _ arrange- 
ment as I have sketched out would 
Lord Herschelt 
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be a matter of some little compli- 
cation and difficulty. It would be one 
which it would be impossible to make 
applicable at once; and therefore I 
think, in spite of their objection to the 
naval officers thus acting upon shore, the 
Newfoundland delegates indicate that 
the Newfoundland Legislature would be 
willing at once to pass an Act giving all 
the powers which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ask under this Bill, notwith- 
standing their objections to it on principle, 
as a temporary expedient, until a 
better plan can be arranged, and 
they indicate their willingness after- 
wards to carry out legislation on the 
subject. That is, I think, briefly the 
proper constitutional method of enforcing 
Treaty rights. I cannot help hoping that 
Her Majesty’s Government will en- 
deavour, upon such a subject as this, to 
come to a settlement of these very 
difficult questions, and tbat they will not 
insist upon pressing forward this measure, 
even in your Lordships’ House, at the 
present time. I cannot think, having 
regard to the objections which are enter- 
tained to this measure, and the objec- 
tions to which it has given rise, it would 
be for the credit of your Lordships’ 
House that the measure should be pressed 
forward through this House, notwith- 
standing the strong objections raised to 
it, and the offer to provide a substitute 
which Her Majesty’s Government, as I 
understand, admit would be a sufficient 
substitute for it; because if that is done 
before a certain stage is reached in the 
next House, they have intimated their 
willingness not to proceed with the Bill. 
Then would it not be better that it should 
go no further in your Lordships’ House, 
and that we should not seem to pass a Bill 
overriding the desires and wishes of the 
people in the colony, when that disagree- 
able necessity is not to be imposed upon 
the other House of Parliament. I press 
this the more because if this Bill is pro- 
ceeded with, it will obviously be neces- 
sary to us to enforce in this House the 
views I have expressed with regard to 
the manner of passing this Bill. This 
would be the actual measure, and if it 
is passed through this House, we 
should have no further voice in 
the matter if the arrangement should 
unfortunately not be arrived at. We 
should then have given our sanction 
to a form of legislation which is without 
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recedent, and which, I feel sure, is 
likely to excite jealousy and suspicion 
in the minds of our fellow countrymen 
in the colony. I feel it our bounden 
duty, on the grounds which the noble 
Duke did his best to impress upon the 
House, to consider the changes which 
would be necessary to make it such a 
measure as ought to pass into law. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in reply to the criticisms of 
the delegates with regard to the second 
sub-section of the first clause, which 
has excited great alarm in the colony, 
said it gave no powers to the Govern- 
ment to make arrangements with France 
without the consent of the colonists. I 
quite agree it does not give them any 
new power to make a Treaty which they 
could not make to-morrow. And pos- 
sibly it may be said it does not withdraw 
the absolute necessity of laying the 


. matter before Parliament, because an 


Order in Council must first be laid on 
the Table in both Houses. But, strangely 
enough, it does not provide what is to 
be done in order to pass the measure 
into law. Looking at the matter prac- 
tically, it may make all the difference 
in the world as to a Government enter- 
ing into a modification of the arrange- 
ments without the consent of the colony ; 
whether in order to enforce it they had 
to come and get the necessary power to 
make that arrangement, or whether they 
had only to lay an Order in Council on 
the Table for a certain time, after which, 
if not objected to, it passes into operation. 
The effect is very different, and I do not 
wonder that the inhabitants of New- 
foundland, in view of the promise given 
them in Lord Taunton’s letter, should 
view this with jealousy and alarm, be- 
cause it does contemplate the making of 
an arrangement, which they do not like, 
easily enforcable. Therefore, my Lords, 
I hope that sub-section will not be 
insisted upon. I draw a_ broad 
distinction—I think it is a distinction 
which has not always been kept in 
view—between an arbitration which 
merely interprets, and an arbitration 
which affects our trade rights. In order 
that you may enforce what is called the 
result of an arbitration which is merely 
an arbitration to enforce a Treaty you 
want no new power. It is the Treaty 
you are enforcing just as much after- 
wards as you would have been before. 
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The parties to the trade have agreed 
upon somebody to interpret the Treaty 
for them, but it does not make a new 
right, any more than a Court in 
enforcing the terms of an Agreement is 
making a new Agreement. Therefore 
in respect of enforcing the Treaty rights 
it seems to me if you have power to 
enforce the Treaty you have all the 
power you need, because the Treaty is 
the Treaty just as it was before, and 
you are not enforcing anything else but 
the Treaty, which is :the arrangement 
between the parties. It is just because 
it seems to me to be only enforcing the 


Treaty that Ido not think it infringes 


in the slightest degree upon the assur- 
ances given by Lord Taunton. If I 
thought it were not enforcing the old 
Treaty that would be a different matter. 
It seems to me that you are arranging 
for new rights if the rights you are 
going to enforce are not enforcible under 
the old Treaty. I am not going to 
trouble your Lordships with observa- 
tions upon the other parts of the case ; 
the hour is late, and I do not wish to 
detain your Lordships longer. With 
regard to the desire of the colonists 
that there should be an arbitration upon 
all questions, I am quite sure every- 
body will agree that it is natural, and 
that it is desirable. I cannot think Her 
Majesty’s Government will, at any time 
and in any circumstances under which 
a general solution of the question seems 
possible, do otherwise than use their best 
endeavours to secure that result which 
it is obvious isin the best interests of the 
country, the colony, and Her Majesty’s 
Government. As regards the present 
arrangement, I do not understand that 
there is at present any binding agree- 
ment on the Government to refer any 
question except the question with regard 
to the lobsters. That is agreed to be 
referred. As to the rest, though there 
is a practicability of further references, 
none of them could be referred except 
by a new Agreement between both the 
contracting parties. I confess sympathise 
very much with the view of the colonists 
as to the danger to them of separate 
arbitrations on a variety of distinct points 
which do not cover the whole ground, 
and still leave certain matters unsettled. 
Of course there may be still some burn- 
ing question, in view of which, to avoid 
infinitely serious dangers, you must 
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obtain a solution by arbitration; but 
putting that aside I quite understand it 
would be against the interests of the 
colonists—and they are naturally jealous 
of it—to have a series of references un- 
less that series of references cover all 
questions. Therefore urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government that before agree- 
ing upon any further arbitration upon 
any particular point they should consult 
the colony, should ascertain fully its 
views, and unless they feel themselves 
bound from paramount considerations to 
do so, they should yield to the wish of 
the colonists not to refer any single 
. question—I mean without the consent of 
the colonists themselves—unless they 
could refer them all. I quite feel the 
difficulty of giving an indefinite pledge 
as to the future, but all I understand the 
delegates to ask is an assurance as to the 
present. Of course this arrangement is 
not to be kept open indefinitely. It is 
not to be kept open to either party in- 
definitely in the future to suggest other 
matters for arbitration for an inde- 
finite time ; and, therefore, I cannot help 
thinking that Her Majesty’s Government 
might well convey to the delegates of 
Newfoundland, without, of course, acce- 
ding to their view, the assurance that, 
unless from some paramount necessity, 
Her Majesty's Government would not 
refer individual questions unless they 
could get such a reference as would 
cover the whole of the existing contro- 
versies. I am quite sure we are all 
conscious of the evils which are likely 
toresult if this measure be pressed for- 
ward into law against the will of the 
colonists. With all their feelings of anta- 
gonism and hostility aroused it will not be 
easy to carry it out, and we may add to 
our difficulties instead of diminishing 
them. But, my Lords, if on the other 
hand we can carry with us the willing 
assent of the colonists it would be much 
better to do so. In enforcing this 
measure on the Colony of Newfoundland 
we cannot forecast all the evils which 
may ensue, though we may apprehend 
that they will be serious and grave. 
On the other hand, if we can bring them 
to a willing mind with us upon some 
programme or upon some plan which 
both are able to say is satisfactory and 
sufficient, then, my Lords, the Colony 
of Newfoundland, one of our oldest 
colonies, which has shared our peril for 
Lord Herschell 
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centuries, and which has had its part in 
our glories, may be, and will be, a con- 
tented member of this great Empire. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE.- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 


My Lords, as the noble and learned Lord 
who has just sat down has said, the 
hour is late for the virtuous habits of 
this House, and for that reason I should 
not trespass upon your Lordships at any 
length. I have another reason for not 
wishing to do that. I cannot conceive any 
question upon which it is a more anxious 
or a more responsible task to speak than 
the question which is at present under 
the consideration of the House. We are 
dealing with a question on which there 
is the acutest possible feeling, not only 
on the part of our colonies, with whom 
we have so deep a sympathy, but also 
on the part of our neighbours and allies 
across the Channel, with whom we wish 
to live in as much harmony as possible. 
It is therefore an occasion on which I 
think anybody in an official position may 
be excused for admiring the proverb 
which says that “Silence is golden.” 
The general course of the Debate in this 
House does not seem to call for much 
observation on my part. It has on the 
whole been exceedingly friendly. The 
noble Lords opposite though they demur 
to some of our proceedings have main- 
tained that spirit of candour which 
distinguished their speeches when the 
matter was first submitted to their 
judgment. The Bill has, on the whole, 
been received with favour. I believe 
that in all essential matters there 
is a strong amount of agreement, 
and the smaller matters which have 
been referred to are hardly worth 
discussing at any length. ‘The Bill 
itself in its details and structure has 
been the subject of a good deal of 
criticism, but I say, though with some 
hesitation, speaking after so dis- 
tinguished an authority as the noble 
and learned Lord, that I cannot help 
thinking that he has not read the 
Bil with his usual care. It seems 
to me that the last sentence of the 
Preamble must be brought into con- 
sideration wher you attempt to interpret 
the peculiar phrases which are found in 
the rest of the Bill. The words in the 
Preamble are— 
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‘¢And whereas differences have arisen be- 
tween the United Kingdom and France with 
respect to the Newfoundland fishery engage- 
ments, and negotiations are in progress with a 
view to arrange such differences, by referring 
the questions in dispute to apxbitration, and 
pending the completion of such negotiations 
temporary arrangements may from time to 
time be necessary, and it is expedient to remove 
the above doubts, and revive the enactments 
set out in the Schedule to this Act, and apply 
the same to any temporary arrangements that 
may be made as aforesaid, and to any per- 
manent arrangement with respect to such 
ditterences.” 

I do not know whether the noble and 
learned Lord said it, but I think I heard 
it said that the liberty to confirm tem- 
porary arrangements would extend to 
new and temporary arrangements 
without any limit of time. 
vious that the temporary arrangement 
referred to in that Preamble is that 
precise modus vivendi which is known 
to your Lordships, and which is laid 
upon the Table of the House. It is 
obvious that the permanent arrange- 
ments are the result of the negotiations 
which were going on when the Bill was 
introduced, and that these permanent 
arrangements have exclusive reference 
to the differences which have arisen 
between this country and France on the 
fishery question. 

*Toe Kart ov KIMBERLEY : Differ- 
ences of interpretation. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Differences of interpretation, certainly. 
They are said to be differences. Of 
course, there are differences of inter- 
pretation, but they are differences which, 
as a matter of public notoriety, are 
now in existence, and are the sub- 
ject of negotiations. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to defend absolutely the 
drafting of the Bill. It very often 
happens that a layman accepts the 
drafting without entirely seeing the 
mode in which the language used fits in 
with his ideas, and yet he accepts it with 
that humility which the laity show to 
the learned professions. One of the ser- 
vices which I hope from the discussions 
in this House is that, if there is any 
ambiguity or any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the precise meaning of the language, 
the Bill, on leaving this House, will no 
longer be marked by any such defect. 
That matter is one which when we come 
into Committee I hope we shall be able 
easily to correct if the Bill is at all 
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indefinite in its language. Then there 
was another veryingenious point referred 
to by the noble Lord behind me (the 
Earl of Dunraven) which would have 
made the Bill an absolute absurdity, but 
which will be one of the subjects for 
consideration in Committee — that is, 
that the works which we should have a 
right to order to be removed under an 
Order in Council are for the purpose of 
carrying on the fisheries, and we are at 
this moment contending that lobstering 
is not a fishery, so that the works would 
not be for the purpose of carrying on 
the fisheries, and could not be removed. 
That, I think, we can correct when we 
get into Committee. However, I do not 
regard these criticisms as being of so 
much importance on the Second Reading 
as they would be on the Third. The only 
matter in regard to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
Bill which has met with the criticism or 
censure of noble Lords opposite is that we 
did not communicate the Bill to the 
Newfoundland Government before lay- 
ing it upon the Table of the House. It 
must be borne in mind that the New- 
foundland Government is occupying a 
position distinctly hostile, and com- 
municating with the Government meant 
communicating with the Legislature. 
Is it respectful to Parliament to com- 
municate a Bill to another Legislature be- 
fore it is communicated to the Legislature 
through whichit will have topass? I have 
my doubts on that point. I think, at all 
events, it is a breach of the ordinary 
practice and rule of Parliament, which, 
at any rate in a highly-contested matter, 
is not easily to be defended. Setting 
that aside as a question of ceremony and 
sentiment, there was another reason why 
we were very unwilling that the Bill 
should be discussed in the Legislature of 
Newfoundland before it was introduced 
here. We did not wish our policy 
to be misunderstood. We were anxious 
to have it introduced here with a speech 
by a responsible Minister stating the 
grounds on which it was recommended 
to Parliament. If it had been crudely 
sent to the Newfoundland Legislature to 
be subjected to the criticisms which cer- 
tainly would not have been entirely just, 
I think our policy would have been put 
into a very unfair position, and a fair 
and impartial judgment of the question 


' would have been seriously imperilled. I 
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cannot see that the colony has any reason 
to complain on this ground. If we had 
attempted to hurry the matter and to 
rush the Bill through Parliament, or if 
we had attempted to take from them the 
proper time for remonstrance, if there 
was anything to be objected to, then, no 
doubt, their ground for complaint would 
be very just. But that our intention 
should be communicated in the first in- 
stance to the body we serve—that is, the 
Parliament of England—and not to 
any one else, does not seem to me 
to be a matter of censure, but rather 
the setting of a precedent which 
it would always be wise to follow. 
Ido not think that there is any other 
matter on which the noble Earl was dis- 
posed to censure us. But both he and 
the noble and learned Lord who has just 
sat down made several suggestions on 
the nature of the jurisdiction which was 
intrusted to the naval officers by this 
Bill, and they both indicated a very 
strong preference, which has also been 
expressed by the Newfoundland delegates 
themselves, for some legislation which 
should place the disposal of the more 
contested matters, especially upon land, 
in the hands of a more regular tribunal 
—the local Courts of Justice. I have 
nothing to say against that view. It 
commends itself ‘on many grounds, 
although it may not be so easy to carry 
into execution as the existing system ; 
but it commends itself on many grounds. 
We shall be glad to consider any pro- 
posals for that purpose, and very glad if 
we can hit upon any arrangement which 
will carry out the essential objects we 
have in view, and, at the same time, will 
satisfy the very proper, reasonable, and 
orthodox scruples about intrusting such 
large powers to naval officers as are 
naturally entertained both in this country 
and in the colony. I think it is clearly 
understood that if would be impossible 
to introduce any provisions of that kind 
into the Bill now before Parliament, 
because they would necessarily be of a 
difficult and complicated character, and 
much time would be required to be 
spent on their consideration. If any 
legislation for that purpose is undertaken 
it must be in a new Bill; but I see in 
principle no objection to the adoption of 
such a course, and the judgment we 
form upon it must entirely depend upon 
the details of the measure that is pro- 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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posed. The noble and learned Lord 
seemed to think that it would be suffi- 
cient to enact that the Treaty is to be 
observed, and to prosecute in the Courts 
of Law any person who disobeyed that 
Treaty. Surely the noble and learned 
Lord must see that that would give to 
the particular tribunal the task of inter. 
preting the Treaty, and the Treaty is to 
be interpreted by a tribunal whose 
moral authority will be high, but 
whose legal authority will be zero. 
The arbitrators will determine what is 
the meaning of the Treaty. France will 
require—and we have engaged by Treaty 
that it should be so—that we shall abso- 
lutely carry out the decision of the arbi- 
trators, whatever that may be; but if 
you go into a Court of Law and claim 
that the Treaty is made a part of the 
municipal] law, and that the person who 
breaks it is to be punished or to suffer 
loss for so; doing, the Treaty must be 
interpreted by the Court according to its 
own lights ; and the whole work of the 
arbitrators will be set aside, and the 
whole of the diplomatic difficulties with 
France will be exactly what they are 
now. I cannot think that that particu- 
lar mode of dealing with Treaties will be 
satisfactory. The only other observation 
on the part of noble Lords to which it is 
necessary that I should refer is the one 
which I think they urged with the 
greatest emphasis, and that is their 
proposal that we should accept the 
promise of the Prime Minister of 
Newfoundland that certain measures 
should pass the Legislature of New- 
foundland, and, accepting that pro- 
mise, should forbear to pursue the Bill 
we have in hand. Now, I wish your 
Lordships to examine tae question of 
time. The fishery begins not later than 
the end of May. By the time June has 
arrived there must be power—whether 
it be conferred here or in Newfoundland 
—in the hands of the Executive to carry 
out the modus vivendi. The actual 
arbitration does not press quite so much ; 
but it cannot begin until the Executive 
Government has been fortified by the 
approval of Parliament, and has received 
the power which is necessary to enable it 
to carry out itsengagements. Therefore, 
it would be impossible to delay this Bill 
for any considerable time. The Bill 
that is to sanction the modus vivendi 
could not be delayed beyond the end of 
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May. But my noble Friend on my. left 
(the Earl of Dunraven) seemed to say— 
I think that was the tone of the observa- 
tion of the noble Lord—‘“ You have the 
promise of the Prime Minister of New- 
foundland ; what more do you want?” 
If he has given that promise, I am sure 
he has given it in absolute sincerity, and 
has an entire belief that he can carry 
it out ; and itis the same with regard to 
the delegates who accompanied him. 
But is any man in a position to promise 
absolutely for a numerous Assembly 
sitting at a distance, subject to other in- 
fluences than those by which we are 
surrounded here, and, of course, liable to 
constant changes in its composition, and 
to the accidental loss of scme influential 
man, to the arrival of some other in- 
fluential man having other views, and 
to a great variety of incidents which 
may make the Assembly, when a division 
comes, unwilling perhaps only in some 
one point—but that an important point 
—to carry out the engagements which 
have been made on its behalf? Or it may 
not understand engagements in the same 
way; or some one or other of _ those 
numerous accidents which may happen 
in transactions of that kind and prevent 
the Bill from being passed which has 
been promised. I do not say they are 
probable—I do not say that that will be 
the case. I hope that the Bill will pass, 
and that no difficulty will arise. But 
we are bound to consider the case if it 
should not pass. The modus vivendi 
would not be in existence; all the 
liabilities to conflict would be as vigor- 
ous as ever, sharpened by the discussion 
which hastaken place,and by the attention 
which has been drawn to them; and all the 
dangers of leaving this question open, 
which were so eloquently dealt with by 
the noble Earl opposite, would be as acute 
as ever. Therefore, it appears to me to 
be more prudent to go on with this Bill, 
as far as this House is concerned, with 
the distinct understanding that if by the 
time the House of Commons comes back 
after the Whitsuntide Recess the other 
Bill is passed in Newfoundland no 
further efforts will be made to pass this 
Bill before the Imperial Parliament. 
My noble Friend opposite also suggested 
that we might put aside the consideration 
of this Bill in this House, reserving to 
ourselves the right, if difficulties arose, 
of passing all its stages at one sitting. 
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Ido not think that would be a satisfacto 
proceeding. The very acuteness with 
which he proceeded to point out the 
defects of the Bill shows that it is 
necessary that the measure should go 
through the ordinary consideration of 
the House, especially on the part of those 
great legal authorities we have in this 
House, in order that if, unhappily, such 
a Bill is necessary, it may be at least a 
Bill which will do the greatest amount 
of good and the least amount of harm, 
of which such a Bill is capable. I do 
not think we should be justified in 
passing such a Bill, as it were, at a day’s 
notice and without some consideration, 
and, therefore, I prefer to recommend your 
Lordships now to read the Bill a second 
time, and then to send it for consideration 
to the Standing Committee. Then if, as 
we all hope, the Bill is not necessary, I 
do not think that there is very much 
harm done, either from the point of 
sentiment or from any other point of 
view, in consequence of the needless 
labour to which your Lordships have 
been put. But if, unhappily, the Bill 
is wanted, it will be in a condition fit to 
pass into law, and we shall be able to go 
to the House of Commons with a better 
hope that they will take notice of the 
exigency of the circumstances. On those 
grounds, though I cannot accede to the 
request that we should not go on with 
the Bill now, I do most earnestly join 
with the noble Lords opposite in express- 
ing the hope that the Newfoundland 
Legislature will take this matter jinto 
its own hands, and will pass the measure 
necessary. I believe that in doing so 
we shall give an infinitely greater chance 
of a peaceable and effectual execution of 
whatever the arbitrators decide to be 
the Treaty than could be the case if the 
obedience to the Treaty is imposed, as it 
were, from without. I entirely accept 
what the noble and learned Lord said of 
the anxiety which this Government must 
feel that if there is any further refer- 
ence to arbitration all the contested 
points should be submitted for decision, 
that it is very undesirable that the 
matter should be hung up, and very de- 
sirable that we should know exactly 
where we stand. But, as he observed 
with the greatest justice, there is a great 
difference between the arbitration which 
interprets a Treaty and the arbitration 
which decides a right. We must not 
312 
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misunderstand the position of the French 
in this matter. I do not think that the 
French will shrink from arbitration 
which decides what the documents 
mean; but they do shrink from any 
arbitration which shall decide their 
general rights in Newfoundland, and 
whether the Treaties shall stand upright 
or not, whether they are obsolete or not, 
and whether or not they have a right to 
enforce them. They have again and 
again said they will not carry into arbri- 
tation their international rights in this 
respect, and I think it is because such 
extreme demands have been made in 
Newfoundland that the French have 
this dread of carrying the arbitration 
too far. I do hope that as time goes 
on that reluctance will be overcome, and 
that we may be able by this arbitration 
to remove all those difficulties which 
have done so much to imperil, not only 
our relations with our old ally, but also 
the industry and prosperity of the colony, 
whose well-being we value so highly. 


On Question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2+ accordingly, and com- 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL—(No. 103.) 
Read 2= (according to order), and 
committed toa Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


TAXES (REGULATION OF REMUNERA- 
TION) BILL—(No. 93.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 


o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, at 
quarter past ‘len o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th April, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





ORANGE LODGES IN HER MAJESTY’S 
ARMY IN INDIA. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Dublin, Col- 
lege Green): I beg to ask the Secretary 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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of State for War whether, in view of 
the fact that the existence of Orange 
lodges in Her Majesty’s Army is forbid- 
den by the Regulations of that Force, he 
will inquire whether such a lodge exists 
in the 2nd Battalion of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, now or re- 
cently stationed at Quetta ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): There is no information on 
this subject at present at the War Office, 
but the Commander-in-Chief in India 
has been requested to make inquiries. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN : If I give the 
right hon. Gentleman fuller details and 
particulars in reference to the matter—in 
confidence, of course—will he cause an 
inquiry to be made ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: Certainly, Sir; 
I shall be very glad to cause inquiries 
to be made if the hon. Gentleman will 
give me any details on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman think that a 
Roman Catholic Nationalist is likely to 
know anything about an Orange lodge ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I shall be glad 
to receive information upon the subject 
from whatever source it may come. 


THE REV. HANDLEY BIRD, MISSION- 
ARY AT CORINBATORE. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been called to a sentence passed 
upon the Rev. Handley Bird, a mission- 
ary, at Corinbatore, on 12th March, of 
six months’ imprisonment, by the 
Brahmin District Munsiff, for alleged 
breach of an injunction, in respect of a 
convert, to convert one Aypu Row, who 
was in his house, which sentence was 
confirmed and made binding by Mr. 
Irvine, the District Judge, who, as 
stated in the astern Star of 28th 
March, absolutely refused to listen to 
arguments of the defendant’s counsel, 
but abused him, and called him a born 
idiot, and emphasised his opinions of the 
plaintiff, his counsel, and missionaries 
in general; and whether the facts are 
as stated in the Zastern Star; and, if 
so, whether he will take speedy mea- 
sures for remission of the sentence ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE vor INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): A Report has been received 
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from the Government of Madras. It 
appears that the guardians of a Brahmin 
boy obtained: an injunction in the 
Munsiff’s Court forbidding Mr. Bird to 
remove the boy from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court pending the result of 
a trial as to his custody. The boy dis- 
appeared, and the Munsiff committed 
Mr. Bird to prison for contempt of Court. 
The District Judge, however, while up- 
holding the committal, released Mr. 
Bird on his undertaking to produce the 
boy ; and the boy having been produced, 
the order for committal was quashed, 
Mr. Bird was actually in gaol for one 
night only. 

Str J. KENNAWAY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered that part 
of the question which relates to the 
language alleged to have been used by 
the District Judge. Was such language 
used ? 


Sir J. GORST: No, Sir. I am unable 
to give any information upon that point. 
The Government of Madras have not 
telegraphed the exact language used 
by the District Judge. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
why the War Office and Colonial 
Office combined have increased the 
yearly payments of the Straits Settle- 
ments from 236,600 dollars to 615,000 
dollars ; whether the increased garrison, 
promised to the colony in return, is pro- 
portionate to the increased payment 
demanded ; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement of Governor 
Sir Cecil Smith, K.C.M.G., in his Des- 
patch to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, dated 19th February, 1890— 

“T found myself wholly unable to con- 
scientiously support the justice of all the 
claims which Her Majesty’s Government had 
made, and the same views which I held were 
shared in by every Member of my Council. 
My instructions, however, were perfectly 
clear, and I had to require each Member of 
the Executive Council to vote against his 
conviction in support of the claims of Her 
Majesty’s Government ”’ ; 
and whether the Government, when 
apportioning the just contribution the 
colony should pay towards the Mother 
Country, will take into consideration the 
fact that it is an important Imperial 
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coaling station, and of Imperial vitality 
to Great Britain ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, Kast Toxteth) : The 
recent decision to increase the military 
contribution payable by the Straits Settle- 
ments was not that of any particular 
Department, but of Her Majesiy’s 
Government. It is not admitted that 
236,600 dollars was the full sum 
formerly payable. The increase has 
been from £50,145 to £100,000. The 
force paid for by the colony under the 
Agreement of 1871 was one wing of an 
Infantry regiment and one battery of 
Artillery, or about 561 of all ranks, 
while the force on which its present con- 
tribution is calculated is about 1,500 of 
all ranks, exclusive, in each case, of 
staff and departments. The increase of 
the force charged for has, therefore, in 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
been about 167 per cent., while the in- 
crease in the contribution is only about 
100 per cent. I have, of course, seen 
the Despatch referred to by my noble 
Friend. The amount of military con- 
tribution to be paid by the Straits Settle- 
ments has been already decided by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he will find 
the material facts and arguments on the 
subject set forth in the Papers recently 
presented to Parliament (C. 6,220.) 


METHYLATED SPIRITS. 

Mr. O’NEILL (Antrim, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he is now prepared to state what steps 
are to be taken to prevent the use of 
methylated spirits as a beverage ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txE EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The Board of Inland 
Revenue intend to render methylated 
spirit sold by retail more nauseous in 
character. They alsointend, when there 
is reason to believe that methylated 
spirit is being purchased from any re- 
tailer for potable purposes, to cause 
such retailer to keep a stock account, 
giving the date of sale and quantity sold 
on each occasion, together with the name 
and address of the purchaser, and, if any 
such purchaser be known to be using 
the methylated spirit as a beverage, the 
vendor will be warned that proceedings 
will be taken against him for recovery 
of the fine of £100 under Section 130 of 
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the Spirits Act, 1880, if he continues to 
sell methylated spirit to the said pur- 
chaser. I can assure the hon. Member 
that every possible precaution will be 
taken to put a stop to the practice. 


THE SASINE OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. FRASER - MACKINTOSH (In- 
vernessshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that certain of the engrossing clerks in 
the Sasine Office, Edinburgh, complain 
of exclusion from the benefits of the Act 
of 1879, although holding appointments 
prior to its date ; and whether he will 
lay upon, the Table Copies of the Cor- 
respondence on the subject which took 
place in the years 1879 and 1880, 
between the Treasury and the Keeper 
of the Register of Sasines, and the 
Report of the Committee appointed in 
1888, which reported favourably on the 
claims of these clerks ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Engross- 
ing clerks in the Sasines Office, Edin- 
burgh, are temporary copyists paid by the 
folio. They are allowed to compete, 
with a special addition of 10 years to 
the maximum limit of age, for vacancies 
on the permanent establishment. They 
are not excluded from any benefit which 
the Act of 1879 was intended to grant 
them. I cannot consent to lay on the 
Table the Departmental Correspondence 
relative to the organisation of the 
Sasines Office. The Report of the 
Committee of 1888 is confidential; it 
is addressed to the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and not to the Treasury. 


LUNACY REPORTS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it will be practicable for the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy to append to future 
issues of their Reports a table showing 
the causes of death of all lunatics dying 
in all lunatic asylums, public and private, 
in registered lunatic hospitals, and in 
workhouses in England and Wales ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews, Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the Lunacy Commissioners 
that no Returns are made to them as to 
deaths of lunatics in workhouses, and 
they have no power to call forthem. They 

Mr. Goschen 
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have considered, and will again con- 
sider, whether they can, and how soon, 
insert tables showing the causes of death 
in lunatic asylums, registered hospitals, 
and licensed houses; but this would in- 
volve much additional clerical work, and 
the existing staff is already hard pressed 
owing to the great increase of work cast 
upon it by the operation of the Lunacy 
Act, 1890. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he is aware that Dr. Wray, 
a representative of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry in this 
country, has disputed the alleged cases 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in 
American cattle landed at Deptford, and 
asserts that eminent British authorities 
agree with him that the animals were 
only suffering from catarrhal pneu- 
monia, and whether any further infor- 
mation can be given to the House re- 
specting these cases ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or rae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptuty, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I am not aware 
that Dr. Wray, a representative of the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in this country, has disputed the 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia landed at 
Deptford, and asserted that eminent 
British authorities agree with him. I 
have no information upon the subject 
beyond an extract from a New York 
paper, which the hon. Member has been 
good enough tosend me himself. I do 
not know that I can add anything to 
what I stated in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire a week ago. I may 
mention perhaps that, in addition to the 
experts at the Board of Agriculture, the 
lungs have been seen by Professor 
Walley and Professor M‘Fadyean, both 
of them being eminent authorities and 
members cf the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College, and also by Mr. Holmans, an 
officer of the Board at Deptford, who has 
had over 30 years’ experience of the 
examination of foreign cattle, and none 
of these gentlemen, Iam informed, have 
the slightest doubt on the subject. 


LONG HOURS OF WOMEN’S WORK. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot 
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land has been called to recent state- 
ments made in the public Press of 
Glasgow regarding the long hours 
during which women, other than 
domestic servants, are compelled to 
work in restaurant kitchens, the sani- 
tary conditions under which they work, 
and the consequent injury to their 
health; and whether their case is 
covered by the Factory Acts, the Work- 
shops Acts, or any other existing legisla- 
tion of a like character; and, if not, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of introducing legisla- 
tion to meet their case ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertsoy, Bute): The Secretary 
for Scotland has no knowledge of any 
such statements as are referred to in the 
question. Restaurant kitchens are not 
workshops under the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, but any complaint as to their 
sanitary condifion may at present be 
dealt with under the Public Health 
Acts. I do not, therefore, see any 
necessity for introducing legislation on 
the subject. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that lately six 
licensed victuallers applied to the 
Paignton Magistrates for occasional 
licences to sell intoxicants at the Paign- 
ton Hunt Races, and, having failed to 
obtain licences from the Bench in open 
Court, subsequently obtained them from 
Lord Churston acting independently of 
the Bench; and whether he will con- 
sider the expediency of legislating to 
prevent Magistrates acting in this isolated 
manner ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have seen a 
newspaper report of this case, from 
which I gather that the two Justices who 
composed the Bench could not agree, 
and the licences accordingly were not 
granted. The solicitor for the appli- 
cants informs me that before leaving the 
Bench the Chairman said that if the 
applicants could obtain the signature of 
another Magistrate, he should raise no 
objection. The Legislature has recently 
provided, by 26 & 27 Vict., that the 
consent of one Justice of the Peace only, 
instead of two, shall be necessary for 
these occasional licences, and I do not 
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think it would be for the public con- 
venience to go back to the former pro- 
visions of the law. 


JUSTICES’ CLERKS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that the Justices for the Ross Petty 
Sessional Division of Herefordshire have 
recently appointed a debt collector, who 
is not a lawyer, as their clerk ; and that 
the new clerk so appointed served for 14 
years as assistant to the former clerk ; 
whether the appointment has been made 
in consequence of “special circum- 
stances,” under the 7th section of 
“The Justices’ Clerks Act, 1877,” and, 
if so, what such special circumstances 
are; whether he is aware that the 
Magistrates who are in the habit of 
attending the Bench are exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, clergymen or mili- 
tary men, but none of them lawyers, 
and that such appointment of the new 
clerk has caused dissatisfaction, and 
even indignation, among the inhabitants 
in the district; and whether he will 
represent to the Chairman of the Bench 
that it is desirable that the clerk should 
be a trained lawyer. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have made 
inquiry into this matter, and I am 
informed that the recently-appointed 
clerk was not a debt collector, and that 
he has been continuously employed for 
upwards of 20 years in attendance at 
Petty Sessional Courts, and for 16 years 
as assistant to the clerk of a Petty 
Sessional Division. The appointment 
was made under the 7th section of the 
Act quoted. The Justices inform me 
that they have always found him anexcel- 
lent legal authority, and considered him 
much to be preferred to any other 
applicant. There is only one clergyman 
on the Bench, and he is a County 
Magistrate of long standing, and I am 
assured that the appointment has met 
with general approbation in the district. 
I am not aware of any circumstances 
which would justify me in making any 
representation to the Chairman of the 
Bench on the subject. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he 
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is aware that Mr. Herbert John 
Greenhalgh, who was found guilty, 
in December, 1888, on the _pro- 
secution of the Extra Hard Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, of having, with 
intent to defraud, and contrary to the 
provisions of ‘The Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887,” sold goods marked outside 
with a mark which signified that there 
were a greater number of yards of yarn 
contained in the parcels thus marked 
than were contained, is at present a 
Justice of the Peace at Mansfield, and 
sits on the Bench, and administers 
justice ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Lord Chancellor to take any steps 
with regard to this Magistrate ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Lord Chancellor that he has no 
knowledge of the circumstances referred 
to; but if the hon. Member will be good 
enough to inform me where the trial 
took place, and where a report of it can 
be found, I will communicate that in- 
formation to the Chancellor, who will, 
no doubt, make inquiry into the 
matter. 


SAMOA. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if it is true that the 
United States Government have ordered 
an additional warship to proceed at once 
to Samoa; if any British warship is at 
present stationed there; and if he can 
state how many German war vessels are 
at Apia ? 

Toe UNDER. SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Frxcusson, Manchester, N.E.): Accord- 
ing to our latest information, there are 
no British, United States, or German 
men-of-war at present at Samoa. The 
hurricane season is only just over, when 
it is dangerous to keep ships there. 


DOMINICA. 


Sm T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he wiil state what was the 
answer made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the protest of the Elective 
Members of the Dominica Assembly 
against the carriage, by the Governor's 
casting vote, of the Motion for the 
further loan of £10,000 for public 
works, in July, 1890; and what was the 

Mr. Labouchere 
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explanation offered by the Governor to 


| the Secretary of State for the condition 


of the public works of the island as 
summed up in that protest? 


*Baron H. pp WORMS: No answer 
was made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the protest of the Elective Members 
of the Dominica Assembly, referred to 
in the question. The Governor, in a 
message to the Assembly immediately 
after the protest, gave a full explanation 
of the condition of the public works of 
the island. The explanation is too long 
to be embodied in an answer in the 
House, but a copy of the message can 
be seen by the hon. Baronet at the 
Colonial Office. 


MEDIUM POSTCARDS. 

Str G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
is doing anything towards introducing a 
medium postage card, such as is used in all 
other countries, instead of the very thick 
and very thin cards hitherto used in this 
country ? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): Post- 
cards were sold originally of one thick- 
ness only, and the stouter card was 
introduced to meet the demand for a 
second and better quality. Iam not at 
present contemplating the introduction 
of a card of medium thickness, but I 
may mention that the present stout card 
—sold in packets of 10 for 6d.—is 
growing in favour, and is, to some extent, 
taking the place of the thin card. It 
therefore seems scarcely necessary to 
introduce a new variety thinner than 
the favourite card. 3 


FUNDED DEBT, &>. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will state what are the 
figures for 3lst March, 1891 (1) of 
Funded Debt ; (2) of Capital Value of 
Terminable Annuities ; (3) of Unfunded 
Debt; (4) Exchequer Balances; (5) 
Aggregate Net Liabilities of State ; in 
accordance with the form of National 
Debt Return, No. 343? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The figures asked 
for by the right hon. Gentleman are as 
follows: — (1) £579,472,082 ; (2) 
£68,496,365 ; (3) £36,140,079; (4) 
£6,370,897 ; (5) £679,922,370. 
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PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT TO 
COLONIES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland, as a rule, admit the productions 
of their several colonies on better fiscal 
terms to the Home market than thegoods 
of foreign nations ; and whether their 
colonies also receive the products of the 
Mother Country upon equally advan- 
tageous terms ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: As regards 
France, Spain, and Portugal, the answer 
to both questions is in the affirmative. 
In Holland there is no Import Duty 
upon sugar and coffee coming from any 
quarter, and these are its chief colonial 
staples. We have no information as to 
the German treatment of colonial 
produce. 


BERLIN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

Sirk W. HOULDSWORTH (Manches- 
ter, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of the fact that a Bill 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Berlin Labour Conference is at present 
before the German Reichstag, and that 
draft Bills for the same object have been 
prepared and published in Spain and 
Austria, he will cause further inquiries 
to be made as to measures of the same 
kind being contemplated in other 
countries which were represented at the 
Conference ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Despatches 
have already been addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in the sense 
desired. 


PORTUGAL AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can state 
what is the present position of the 
negotiations pending between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Portugal with a view to the 
averting of collisions such as have re- 
cently occurred in South-East Africa 
between Englishmen and the Portuguese 
authorities, and to the adjustment of the 
territorial claims of the two countries ? 
Sir J. FERGUSSON : A draft Con- 
vention was recently submitted to the 
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Portuguese Government, counter pro- 
posals have been received from them, 
and are under consideration by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Portuguese 
authorities, having been instructed not 
to offer any opposition to communica- 
tions between the East Coast and the 
interior, there does not appear to be any 
danger of further collisions ? 

Mr. BRYCE: AmI right in saying 
that the modus vivendi expires in about 
a fortnight ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes, Sir; I 
think on the 15th of May. 


THE BLOCK 1N THE LAW COURTS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when he expects to be able to announce 
the conclusions of the Government as to 
the appointment of an additional Judge 
or Judges, or as to what other means 
they will take to obviate the grievous 
delays, and consequent losses and 
anxieties, in obtaining justice to which 
suitors are exposed ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, West- 
minster): It is no doubt a very general 
opinion, in which the Government are 
disposed to concur, that an additional 
Judge is required in the Chancery Divi- 
sion, but I am not prepared to say at 
what time the state of Public Business 
wiil enable the Government to submit a 
Motion on the subject. Meanwhile, 
efforts are being made to diminish the 
pressure of causes by the assistance of 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
where lists are in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. WALSH. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. Walsh, of the Cashel 
Sentinel, on the expiration of his four 
months’ sentence, was re-arrested outside 
Tullamore Gaol on a warrant which the 
police withheld executing for four months ; 
that Mr. Walsh was conveyed to Clonmel 
Gaol, and, after six days there, re-con- 
veyed to Tullamore to undergo his first 
sentence of three months; that he was 
then treated as if he were beginning a 
new term of imprisonment not consecu- 
tive on the previous term, and put on 
the plank bed; and whether this inter- 
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pretation of Rules 19 and 36 of Prison 
Rules was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am informed that it was the case 
that the prisoner was re-arrested on the 
expiration of the first sentence. The 
second warrant could not be executed 
before, because the prisoner was at the 
time undergoing imprisonment for 
another offence. The General Prisons 
Board report that the prisoner has been 
treated in the manner described in the 
last part of the first paragraph of the 
question, that treatment being strictly 
in accordance with prison rules. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): If it had 
been one sentence of seven months’ im- 
prisonment instead of two, one of four 
months’, and the other of three, would 
not Mr. Walsh have been entitled to 
some relaxation? Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
hardship of treating this gentleman as 
if there were two offences ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There were 
two separate investigations and two 
separate sentences. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Was 
not the second sentence pronounced 
against Mr. Walsh during the time he 
was in prison upon the first sentence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. SEXTON: My point is, that 
after a certain term of imprisonment, a 
man is entitled to relaxation. This man 
having suffered one term of imprison- 
ment is entitled to relaxation now upon 
the second sentence. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that he was convicted of two separate 
offences, each of which was independent 
of the other. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): May I ask 
why Mr. Walsh was conveyed to 
Clonmel Goal instead of Tullamore ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must give notice of that 
question. 


PRESENTING A REVOLVER. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, S.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
man, named Malcolm Turkington, pre- 
sented a revolver at a number of people 
on the public road near Lurgan on the 

Mr. 7. M. Healy 
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20th instant, and afterwards presented 
a revolver, on the same day, at a woman, 
named Mary Hendron, and that, although 
she complained to the authorities at 
Lurgan, and requested informations 
against Turkington, her request was 
refused ; whether Turkington had a 
licence to carry firearms; and if he 
would inquire into the matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that this man’s defence is that he was 
attacked by a crowd, was twice struck 
with stones, and was obliged to draw a 
revolver in self-defence. The Magis- 
trates did not refuse Mary Hendron’s 
request, but granted permission to her to 
take out a summons, and the case will 
be investigated on the 5th May. Pending 
that investigation, it would not be proper 
for me to enter into any particulars. 

Mr. BLANE: Is it a fact that 
Turkington had no licence to carry fire- 
arms ? 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR : 
enter into details. 


I cannot 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN ATHLONE. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that an inquiry was 
held in the Athlone Workhouse on the 
9th of last March, in connection with the 
erection of labourers’ cottages ; that since 
then all the necessary forms required by 
the Act for the building of those dwell- 
ings have been completed.; what is the 
cause of the delay in their erection; 
whether the Local Government Board 
would put pressure on the Guardians to 
compel them to give immediately to the 
labourers the small plot of ground 
attached to each cottage, so as to enable 
them at once to till their ground and 
sow their little crop; and whether he is 
aware that, up to the present, not a 
single labourer’s cottage has been erected 
in the Athlone Union ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that it is the case that the Guardians 
of Athlone Union have presented a Peti- 
tion for the confirmation of an improve- 
ment scheme under the Labourers’ Acts. 
The matter is in the hands of the Local 
Government Inspector for report. Action 
on the part of the Guardians must await 
that Report. I believe that up to the 
present time no cottages have been 


! erected under the Acts in the Union. 
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PIER AT HOLYWOOD. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade with reference to the proposed 
pier at Holywood, County Down, whe- 
ther, considering the default of the late 
undertakers, he has fixed any period of 
time within which the present pur- 
chasers of the pier are obliged to put it 
into repair; and whether he is aware 
that, notwithstanding the lapse of almost 
two years since the purchase, no steps 
have yet been taken in the matter ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacna, 
Bristol, W.): I am aware that, during 
the period of nearly a year and a half 
which has elapsed since the purchase of 
the pier, nothing has been done by the 
purchasers, although their attention has 
been called to the matter by the Board 
of Trade. I have noauthority to compel 
persons who obtain powers under Pro- 
visional Orders, or their successors, to 
exercise the powers conferred on them, 
and I therefore could not fix a period 
as suggested. It may, indecd, be a ques- 
tion whether, having regard to Section 
12 of the General Pier and Harbour 
Act of 1862, the powers to repair the 
pier, given by the Order of 1882, have 
not now expired. 


LAND COMMISSION—BELFAST. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state how 
many appeals were disposed of by the 
Land Commission during its last sitting at 
Belfast ; and in how many cases were the 
judicial rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sion confirmed, reduced, and increased 
respectively ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners report that there were 
110 appeals listed for hearing at their 
last sitting in Belfast, which were dis- 
posed of as follows: — Judicial rents 
affirmed, 52; ditto raised, 22; ditto re- 
duced, 4; dismisses affirmed, 3; Sub- 
Commission decisions reversed and 
originating notices dismissed, 5; Sub- 
Commission decisions reversed and fair 
rent fixed, 2; again referred’ to Sub- 
Commission to fix fair rent, 4; with- 
drawn and settled, 15; adjourned, 3— 
total, 110. 
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LAND COMMISSION—WEXFORD. 


Mr. J. BARRY (Wexford, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Chief Land Commission 
has appointed 3rd June next to hear ap- 
peals from the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
mission for County Wexford ; if he is 
aware that there are upwards of 100 
appeals listed from the Poor Law Union 
of Wexford aloue; and whether, con- 
sidering the enormous expense and in- 
convenience of bringing the tenants and 
their witnesses to Dublin, he would sug- 
gest to the Land Commission the 
desirability of hearing these appeals in 
the Assize town of Wexford ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land Comes 
missioners .report that their present 
arrangement to hear appeals from the 
County Wexford is as stated in the first 
paragraph. No cases have yet been 
listed, the papers being in the hands of 
the Court Valuer. So soon as the list is 
formed the Commissioners will carefully 
consider whether, having regard to their 
other public engagementsand the number 
and character of the holdings concerned, 
it would be for the public convenience 
to have a sitting in Wexford. 


BELFAST GOAL. 


Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state what decision 
has been arrived at with reference to 
the alterations at Belfast Gaol ? 

Stir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg also to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if anything has yet been decided as to 
the removal back or otherwise of the 
portion of new wall in front of the prison 
in Belfast ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The matter 
is still engaging the careful attention of 
the Government, and they are not with- 
out hope that the question at issue will 
be settled by the acquisition of more 
land. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman bring the power of the Irish 
Executive to bear upon the matter, and 
have it determined in one way or the 
other before the Vote comes on. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not so 
simple a matter as the hon. Gentle- 
man supposes. My attention has been 
drawn to the subject by the Prisons 
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Board ; but there are many difficulties in ' 
the way of settling it offhand. I have 
taken great pains about it. 


Fever in 


LAND PURCHASE BLLL. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle - on- 
Tyne): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a statement of the number of 
holdings of different classes in Ireland to 
which Clause 6 of the Land Purchase 
Bill will apply, and on which he has 
formed the estimate that £95,000,000 
would suffice for their purchase ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman will have gathered 
from an answer which I gave on a pre- 
vious occasion that the data which I 
have been able to obtain are not of such 
an authentic and certain cliaracter as to 
make this a proper subject of Parlia- 
mentary Return. I did give conjectural 
information in answer to a question, but 
I do not think it would be proper to put 
it into a more definite shape. 


THE PENNY POSTAGE JUBILEF, 

Strr T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General when the letter 
carriers of the Dundrum, County Dublin, 
Post Office, will be allowed the day’s 
leave and the day’s pay promised last 
year to the post boys of the United 
Kingdom in commemoration of the 
Penny Postage Jubilee ? 

*Mr. RAIKES : I find that, through a 
misunderstanding on the* part of the 
Local Authorities, oniy a part of the 
letter carriers at Dundrum have been 
granted the Jubilee Holiday. The mis- 
understanding has now been corrected, 
and those who have not had the holi- 
day already will have it granted them 
without further delay. 


OTTER FISHING IN LOUGH DERG. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that persons 
have been earningt heir livelihood for the 
past 25 years upon Lough Derg, County 
Tipperary, by “otter” fishing, without 
the authorities taking any steps to 
prevent them; that no other kind of 
cross fishing is possible on Lough Derg ; 
and that no notice was given this year 
prior to the issue of licences of any 
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under the circumstances, the authorities 
will allow the continuance of “otter” fish- 
ing, or else refund the money paid by 
the fishermen for the licences ? 

Mr. .A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries are not aware that any 
persons have been earning their liveli- 
hood by “otter ” fishing on Lough Derg ; 
but they state that it is the case that 
the ,practice of taking out licences for 
crosslines and using the “otter” has 
existed for upwards of 20 years. It is, 
however, not the case that no other kind 
of cross fishing is possible. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
Committee of Inquiry into the financial 
relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain will sit? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: So far as_ the 
Government are concerned, and some 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, we 
are perfectly ready for the appointment 
of the Committee in question, and have 
been ready for some time. There is no 
reason why the Committee should not 
be appointed as soon as the Members 
for Ireland give notice through the 
ordinary channel of the names to be 
appointed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I presume that the 
right hon. Gentleman is sensible of the 
inconvenience of the delay arising from 
the non-appointment of the. Committee. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: We hz.ve been ready 
for some time; but I understood that 
the matter was mainly in the hands of 
the hon. Member himself. I will put 
the Committee on the Paper. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Will all the information promised by 
the Treasury be furnished before the 
Committee meets ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir; that will 
be done; but it would be irregular to 
circulate any information on the subject 
before the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee. A meeting will have to be held 
pro forma, toauthorise the circulation of 
the information. 


FEVER IN RANAFAST. 

Mr. A. O’;CONNOR: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to his state- 
ment on Thursday last, that fever does 
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not exist in Ranafast, and that, though 
an outbreak of scarlatina had occurred in 
the Dungloe Dispensary District, it was 
practically over on the 25th March, whe- 
therhe is aware that the dispensary doctor 
did attend 11 cases of fever in Ranafast 
on the 21st instant, eight of them being 
scarlet fever cases ; and that two brothers 
from a neighbouring townland, who died 
suddenly of scarlatina, were buried on 
the 21st instant ; whether, seeing that 
his previous information was incorrect, 
he will cause further inquiry to be made 
through fresh channels; and whether 
he requires to sze the doctor’s certificates 
in confirmation of the above statements ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My reply of 
the 16th inst. referred to in this ques- 
tion was in accordance with a Report 
dated 13th inst., and correctly represented 
the facts at that time. The later cases 
of scarlatina, which were 10 in number, 
exclusive of the two deaths on the 19th, 
were visited by the dispensary doctor on 
the 2lst inst. for the first time. In 
addition to these, he found three cases 
of fever of a mild type, believed to be 
influenza. It is also understood there is 
one case of some months’ standing, 
which has developed into typhoid fever. 
There appears to be no ground to suggest 
that these cases of illness were in any 
way connected with distress. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause further inquiry 
to be made as to the allegation that the 
official sent down instead of visiting 11 
houses to which his attention had been 
specially drawn confined his visit to two 
of them which were convenient to the 
high road ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The informa- 
tion which I have given was derived 
from the dispensary doctor. 

Dr. TANNER: Arising out of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer, are we 
to understand that the dispensary doctor 
has asserted that a case of scarlatina 
absolutely developed into typhoid fever ? 

Mr A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must only understand what I 
suid. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S.): 
Does the dispensary doctor say that 
these cases of typhoid fever are un- 
connected with the distress which exists 
in the locality ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
fess to be a medical expert; but I have 





always understood that scarlatina and 
typhoid, or any other kind of fever, 
were altogether independent of distress. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 
Dr. TANNER: May I ask whether 
it will be practicable for the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour to meet on Wednes- 
day next, or when ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have no in- 
formation on the subject, and_ the 
matter has passed entirely out of my 
hands. 


ADULTERATED MANURES, 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 


I wish to ask the President of the 


Board of Agriculture when he proposes 
to bring in a Bill to deal with the ques- 
tion of adulterated manures ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am unable to 
answer the question at present. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will it be before 
Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot say. 





ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURE, 
1890-91, 


Copy ordered— 


‘© Of Return showing the Net Estimated and 
Actual Expenditure for the year 1890-91 on the 
Army and Navy, and the provision made for 
it, in the form of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
200, of Session 1890.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 199.] 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1891-92.) 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 
as laid before the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 200.] 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir James Bain, knight, for the 
Borough of Whitehaven. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That Dr. Clark, Mr. Flynn, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, and Colonel Mal- 
colm be discharged from the Committee. 
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Ordered, That Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Hozier, Dr. Farquharson, and 
Mr. Sinclair be added to the Committee. 
—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
TEA. 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on ‘l’ea shall cqntinue to be levied and 
charged on and after the first day vf August, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, 
until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that 
is to say) on — 

DOB 5 e's 
—(Mr. Goschen.) 

(4.15.) Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
In the long and very interesting speech 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
addressed to us on Thursday night in 
introducing his financial proposals for 
the year, the right hon. Gentleman 
touched upon a large number of subjects 
which, no doubt, were fully deserving 
of the attention and inquiry of the 
House, and upon one or two of those 
subjects, as well as upon the general 
scope of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
financial system, I would ask leave now 
to make a few observations. Before I 
go into any general matters I wish to 
draw theattention of the Committee and 
of the right hon. Gentleman to one 
statement that he made, which is so 
surprising that it appears to be im- 
possible to reconcile it with the figures 
contained in the official Returns relating 
to the subject—I mean the statement 
with reference to what has been done in 
the way of the reduction and extinction 
of Debt. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he had made large reductions 
in the Debt during his administration— 
much larger reductions, he proceeded to 
prove, than had been effected by his 
predecessors in office. Well, of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have made large, and even very much 
larger, reductions than his _prede- 
cessors, for this reason—that, by the 
operation of the Sinking Fund, the sum 
payable for interest becomes less year by 








the pound . Four Pence.” 
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year, while the margin of Revenue 
applicable for the redemption of the 
Debt becomes larger. It must also be 
remembered that, in consequence of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s successful opera- 
tions in connection with the conversion 
of the Debt, the annual interest on the 
Debt has been reduced by £1,500,000. 
And that is not all. In addition to that, 
the right hon. Gentleman has had 
enormous sums, amounting in the whole 
to something like £8,000,000, due to the 
old Sinking Fund, which arose from the 
realised surpluses of his estimates. The 
sums derived from these various sources 
which were applicable to the reduction 
of the Debt have, therefore, enabled him 
to make a very considerable reduction 
in the amount of the Debt. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There has been an 
increase of balances. 

Stir W. HARCOURT: I am not 
going into the question of balances ; but 
in olden times the balances were 
entered as an asset to be taken against 
the Debt. 1 always thought that that 
was an unsound principle of calculation, 
and I was fortunate enough to convince 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who de- 
cided that they were no longer to be 
taken as a balance of Debt, but were to 
be put in a separate column by them- 


Means. 


selves. The balances may come into 
the reduction of Debt next year 
by anticipation; but I only men- 


tion the matter by the way. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated that during the last five years, 
quite apart from the operation of the 
Terminable Annuities, he has effected a 
reduction in the Debt of £37,000,000. 
Upon that point I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give the Committee 
some explanation of the figures upon 
which he bases that statement, because 
it is certainly not supported by any 
figures contained in the official Returns, 
and it would be a serious matter to have 
a conflict as to the National Debt in the 
Budget and the Debt shown in the Re- 
turns. In making his calculations the 
right hon. Gentleman quite fairly omitted 
the years 1885-86 and 1886-87, seeing 
that there was exceptional military ex- 
penditure in those years, and that he 
himself was responsible for the Estimates 
in the latter year. The right hon. 
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Gentleman took the four years before 
and the four years after the exceptional 
period ; but he ought not to have taken 
the year 1880-81 for the reason already 
stated, that the arrangements of 1881 
were those made by Sir Stafford North- 
cote before the Dissolution. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have 
begun with the year 1882, and have 
taken the four years up to and including 
1885. In the earlier four years the 
right hon. Gentleman says the total 
was £27,200,000 ; and the difference was 
£3,600,000 in favour of the present 
year. There is in existence a means of 
testing these statements. Two or three 
years,ago I was anxious to have fuller 
Returns respecting the National Debt 
than any the House then possessed, so 
that it might be seen exactly what 
has been done from year to year, 
and particularly how much Debt 
has been wiped off, and how much 
created. The Return was prepared in 
the most careful way by Mr. Edward 
Hamilton and Sir C. Rivers Wilson; 


and I will take from it the figures for | 


the two sets of years, and see how they 
tally with those of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The figures show that the 
net reduotion of Debt was—for 1888, 
£5,225,000; for 1889, £6,428,000 ; and 
for 1890, £8,200,000. For 1891 the 
amount does not appear upon the Re- 
turn, but it can be ascertained from the 
figures the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has just given, and the amount is 
£6,100,000. The total for the last four 
years was £25,953,000, or, in round 
numbers, £26,000,000. This is the 
amount which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer puts at £30,800,000. For 
the earlier four years the figures of 
the Return are as follows: — 1882, 
£6,940,000; 1883, £6,776,000; 1884, 
£8,900,000 ; 1885, £7,273,000; total, 
£29,889,000, or, in round numbers, 
£30,000,000, as against £26,000,000. 
The comparative result is exactly the 
reverse of that stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and so far from showing 
£3,600,000 in his favour it shows 
£3,600,000 in favour of the former Go- 
vernment. Unless these figures are erro- 
neous, so far from the right hon. Gentle- 
man having, with enormously greater 
resources and with a diminished interest 
to pay, done more for the reduc- 
tion of the Debt than any one else 


{Apri 27, 1891} 
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under the system established by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, he has done less by the 
amount of £3,600,000. The resources 
referred to are the under-estimates of 
Revenue through which the old Sinking 
Fund in these four years have amounted 
to £8,000,000, which means that he has 
raised £8,000,000 more than was wanted. 
In the former four years the excess was 
£1,500,000 as compared now with 
£8,000,000, or a difference of £6,500,000; 
and if this has been raised it ought to 
be shown in the Debt operations ; 
but it has disappeared. May I ask 
how and where it has disappeared ? The 
Budget speech was a long speech—I do 
not say that it was too long—but it was 
necessarily long under the new patent 
system of finance which has overthrown 
all the old English traditions. It is not 
one Budget giving an account of Imperial 
finance for the year, which raised the 
money for the year and closed the 
account at the end of the year ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had to deal with 
three Budgets—first, what may be 
called the old English Budget; next, 
the new-fangled Continental “ Extra- 
ordinary ” Budget; and lastly, the Local 
Subsidy Budget. These are new things, 
and even those most familiar with the 
subject find it impossible to understand 
the Public Accounts and Public Finance 
at the present time. The great security 
for economy and sound financial admini- 
stration has always in this country been 
that you provide the money you think 
you would want for the Services of the 
year ; at the end of the year you closed 
the account, and if there had been more 
money raised than was required, you re- 
turned it to the Exchequer. In short, 
you closed the account, and began a 
fresh account the next year. That was 
the great security of English finance, and 
it was one which had been carefully 
built up by great masters of finance. It 
has been jealously guarded by the ap- 
pointment of the Auditor General and 
other officers, who see that the principle 
is observed ; whenever that principle has ° 
been departed from the departure has been 
severely attacked, and the departure has 
been condemned in past days by none 
more severely than by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The first effect 
of the present multifarious system of 
accounts is confusion, and, if the Chan- 





cellor of the Exchequer will excuse me 
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for saying so, considerable difficulty in 
explaining the accounts. I have endea- 
voured to follow the right hon. Gentle- 


Ways and 


‘man’s figures in the House and in print, 


but I confess that the difficulty of under- 
standing them becomes greater the more 
they are explained. ‘he right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered paper after 
paper, not one of which it is possible to 
reconcile with the other. I have endea- 
voured with my friends, the right hon. 
Members for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) and Bradford (Mr.Shaw Lefevre), 
who are very familiar with these sub- 
jects, but we cannot make any one of 
these accounts square with the other, 
and it is necessarily so. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has created four 
accounts—the Australian Establishment 
Account, the Imperial Defence Account, 
the Naval Defence Fund, and the 
Barrack Fund. Every one of these 
Funds has been raised out of different 
sources, to be paid at different 
times on money borrowed on different 
conditions. The extraordinary part is 
that the expenditure was to take place 
at certain times, and has not so taken 
place ; the money has not been provided 
in the manner intended ; if anybody en- 
deavours to make head or tail of the 
Expenditure he will fail, and I doubt 
whether even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer understands it. Some of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statements 
certainly cannut be made to correspond 
with the Papers he has delivered. I do 
not say that the right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to hold anything back, 
still less that he has endeavoured to mis- 
represent anything. With the greatest 
courtasy the right hon. Gentleman has 
endeavoured to give all the information 
in his power. It is the system he has 
introduced which has created such con- 
fusion that he himself is not able to 
clear it up. I am extremely sorry to 
have seen this departure from all the 
principles on which English finance has 
hitherto been governed—principles of 
action and of account which were 
established by Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
George Lewis, and by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. 
[Mr. W. E. Giapstrone: We have now 
changed all that.| It is an extremely 
dangerous thing in an old-established 
firm to alter its system of book-keeping, 
and to begin to proceed upon new-fangled 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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principles altogether. We have seen some 
consequences of that sort of thing lately 
in the City, and I would be sorry to see 
the same principles tried upon the old 
firm of the English Treasury. All these 
things are very ingenious, but ingenuity 
is not what is most wanted in dealing 
with finance. You do not want a 
number of small devices for escaping the 
fact that you are spending more money 
than you have got; and, instead of wrap- 
ping up the fact that you require to 
spend more than you have, you should 
come forward and say so, borrowing the 
money upon the ordinary credit of the 
English nation. That is the process 
which has before been followed, and it 
ought to be adhered to, instead of saying 
when £2,500,000 is wanted, “‘ We are 
not borrowing it; nobody will have to 
pay for it; nobody will feel it; we will 
put it some years hence upon the pro- 
ceeds of the Suez Canal.” This is a 
process which has hitherto been un- 
known to English finance, and the 
Economist, a paper not unfriendly to the 
right hon. Gentleman, says that he has 
‘* Descended to arts which are humiliating 
to English finance, and which belong rather to 


the finance of bankrupt South American 
Republics.” 


Means. 


The right hon. Gentleman says that 
£2,500,000 will not come out of the 
taxes. I should not have thought that 
aman with the logical capacity of the 
right hon. Gentleman would have 
descended to so transparent a fallacy 
as that. If, instead of putting it upon 
the Suez Canal, he had put it upon the in- 
creased valueof the leases uponthe Crown 
estates when they fall in, can it be said 
that nobody would have felt'the burden ? 
Does not everybody see that five years 
hence, when £500,000 a year comes in 
from the Suez Canal, the people of that 
time will have to pay £500,000 more in 
taxes than they would had this mortgage 
not been made upon them? Having 
added this extraordinary Budget to the 
old English Budget, the right hon. Gen- 
tieman has added a new head of “local 
subsidies.” The first observation I 
would make upon those subsidies is that 
they add immensely to the confusion of 
the public accounts. The right hon. 
Gentleman has removed the confusion in 
one respect, but it is impossible to make 
out what is the real produce of the 
taxes. But there is a much more serious 
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consequence thanthat. The right hor. 
Gentleman has diverted from the Exche- 
quer a stream which would have filled 
his reservoirs with £4,000,000, which 
he has given away. I said he had given 
it in relief of rates. We have it on 
the authority of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture that the relief of rates in the rural 
districts all went to the landlords. I 
admit that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us that he had not settled 
quite in his own mind how much of the 
relief in urban districts went to the 
occupier and how much to the owner, and 
I do not pretend to settle that point. 
But what might the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have done with this 
£4,000,000 if he had kept it? He 
might have taken Id. off the Income 
Tax; have removed all, or nearly ull, 
that remains of the Tea Duty ; and he 
might have taken off what remains of 
the Inhabited House Duty. All this 
would have been a relief to the land- 
owner, who would have been more bene- 
fited by 1d. reduction in the Income Tax 
than byall he gets from therates. Towards 
the end of his speech the other night 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asked, 
“Am TI to have asurplus?” From the 
many principles known to English 
finance, the answer ought to have been 
in the negative. A surplus in any 
given year is an excess of receipts over 
payments, of Revenue over Expenditure. 
If your Revenue exceeds your Expendi- 
ture you have asurplus, but if your Ex- 
penditure exceeds your Revenue you 
have a deficit. Now, what was the 
situation of the right hon. Gentleman 
this year, and what was it last year ? 
Did his Revenue exceed his Expenditure? 
No; his Expenditure exceeded his 
Revenue, and he had had a deficit last 
year, and the right hon. Gentleman's 
Expenditure this year is to be, as I will 
show, in excess of the Revenue he has 
got, and neither last year nor this year 


_has he, or will he have, asurplus. How 


did the right hon. Gentleman get this 
surplus last year? By the figures the 
right hon. Gentleman has given it is 
casily made out ; he borrowed between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 of money 
last year. The Unfunded Debt is 
increased by £4,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman borrowed £3,500,000 
last year in order to obtain a surplus of 
£1.750,000 ; if he had not borrowed he 
VOL. CCCLII. [rmirv senigs.] 
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would have had a defict of £1,500,000. 
The old Sinking Fund is operated upon 
in @ way which I will call the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s “ new way of 
paying old debts.” What is the right 
hon. Gentleman going to do this year? 
He is going to borrow something like 
£3,000,000 ; he has got an Expenditure 
beyond what he provided for in the Reve- 
nue of the year. The right hon.Gentleman 
has said that £2,140,000 would be spent 
on naval defence. I think that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would be very 
much» surprised if that is all he is to 
get to spend on naval defence. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: All that is borrowed. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not say that in his specch. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought I had 
stated with absolute clearness that I was 
speaking of money which was borrowed. 
Srr W. HARCOURT: Nothing could 
be further from my desire than to mis- 
represent the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but I think that if we substituted the 
word “borrowed ” for the word “ spent” 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech we might make something of it. 
Having borrowed £2,000,000 the right 
hon. Gentleman will have a surplus of 
£2,000,000 ; if he had not borrowed it 
he would have a deficit of £1,000,000. 
That is the way of getting a surplus in 
in this new-fangled mode of English 
finance. It is like getting a banker to. 
put £1,000 to one’s account in order to 
pay Christmas bills, and then treating 
that £1,000 as a surplus, whereas the- 
money has been borrowed, because with- 
out it the account would have been 
overdrawn. That is what I would call 
not salvation finance, but the milder 
term of post obit finance. All these 
systems are ingenious shifts to make 
people believe that the finances are in a 
very flourishing state. In order to pay our 
way we are obliged to borrow £3,500,000 
at a time when the Revenue is in a con- 
dition of prosperity such as has not been 
enjoyed for a long time. I maintain 
that this system of finance is extremely 
mischievous, and tends to hide from the 
people what is the real condition of 
things. It is mischievous in its present 
effects, and in my opinion it is much more 
mischievous in its future consequences ; 
because we may depend upon it, that 
this easy going system of finance, which, 





in the time of Mr. Hudson, was known 
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as “making things pleasant,” is an 
encouragement to every species of ex- 
travagance ; it teaches people that they 
may spend what they like, as tradesmen 
tell young gentlemen they need not pay 
now, they can pay at some future time. 
How has the right hon. Gentleman 
obtained ‘the surpluses of which he is 
so proud? Of course, he has been 
greatly aided by the prosperity of the 
time, and he has been largely aided in 
concurrence with that prosperity by 
the magnificent opportunity of which he 
has taken so able and skilful advantage, 
in the Conversion of the Debt. But 
with all this assistance, out of what have 
the surpluses been made? The first 
has been made by cutting down the 
fund for the reduction of the Debt; the 
second by borrowing £3,500,000 ; and 
the third is made by borrowing 
£3,500,000 again. At this time of 
piping prosperity that is the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman makes 
his surplus. How is it, with all these 
advantages of good trade and reduced 
interest on the Debt, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has no money to give away in 
reduction of taxation? Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman has impeached his 
colleagues who sat beside him as the 
robbers of the Queen’s Exchequer. But 
the right hon. Gentleman himself is one 
of that long firm; he is the colleague 
who carries the bag, and withont his 
consent and participation this burglary 
could not be effected. It often happens 
that it is the domestic servant who opens 
the door for the ,plunder of the house ; 
and that is the situation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
been content to fill in this matter. Of 
course, the first cause why the right 
hon. Gentleman has nothing to give 
away is the enormous increase in the 
Naval and Military expenditure of this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman has 
increased this expenditure not upon the 
Estimates of the Liberal Government, 
but upon his own, by £3,000,000 a year 
since 1889; that is the ordinary increase 
under the Naval and Military Estimates, 
besides £17,000,000 extraordinary. That 
is the real ground and foundation of the 
financial situation; it is all nonsense 
talking about a Sinking Fund and paying 
offedebt when we are borrowing. Lord 
Beaconsfield talked of ‘bloated arma- 
ments.” I wish we could get back to 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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the bloated armaments which Lord Bea- 
consfield used to denounce. Are these 
swollen Estimates the result of the ex- 
perience and judgment of the Govern- 
ment itself? I know that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite go up and down the country 
saying that if there is an increase it is 
due to those miserable Liberals who 
have run down those establishments. 
How has the money been spent? When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
into office in 1887 he had full knowledge 
of how things stood. In 1887, in his 
Budget speech, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the extra charge was due 
to that which is commonly known as the 
naval scare. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not expect at that time that he was 
going to have a naval scare by which 
£17,000,000 would be added to the 
ordinary expenditure. The right hon. 
Gentleman said in his speech in 1887 
that the House had agreed to an 
extra expenditure of £3,000,000 on 
ships, and £1,600,000 on the Army. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that the Estimates had been increased 
temporarily, and that he hoped that at 
the end of the financial year they would 
have effected a large diminution in the 
heavy charges which had been made on 
the taxpayers owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Only three years ago he 
said— 


Means. 


“There is gool reason to hope and believe 
that the time is not far distant when the Navy 
Estimates will not require to be swollen by 
exceptional items, such as these, which have 
fallen as heavily on the taxpayer of the last 
few years.” 


Our expenditure then was, in’ fact, 
exceptionally heavy, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed con- 
fidence that in the future it would be 


lighter. That was only three years ago. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman now go to 
the country and say that the present 
increased expenditure is due to the 
running down of the establishments by 
the Liberal Government, and see what 
answer he will get. He said three years 
ago that the expenditure of the Govern- 
ments which preceded him had been ex- 
ceptionally large, owing to the naval 
scare, but he pledged his opinion that 
the Navy Estimates would in the future 
be much lower. For a time he reduced 
the Estimates to the extent of nearly 
£1,000,000. Yet it is said that this 
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present great increase is due to the fact 
that we ran down the establisments, 
which he himself subsequently depleted 
to the extent I have mentioned. The 
statement is absolutely untrue, and I 
hope it will not be repeated. The Go- 
vernment may think that the extraordi- 
nary expenditure they have demanded is 
necessary, and they may think that the 
country supports them in it. Then, if 
so, why do they not prove it by asking 
the country to pay for it, instead of 
doing, as Sir Stafford Northeote did— 
namely, “spreading” it, for which he 
was denounced by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as a cowardly 
financier. By the system under which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is now 
dealing with these matters, it is quite 
impossible to check the accounts year 
by year—to ascertain accurately what 
is received and spent in any one year. 
For the first time we have unexpended 
balances carried over from one year to 
another, a practice which our whole 
system of finance was intended to prevent. 
The result is that various matters are 
mixed up which ought to be kept 
separate, and it is impossible to trace 


the accounts satisfactorily—io tell how 
much has been paid, or for what, or how 
much has been borrowed. As to the 
statement that you are borrowing for 
permanent works, I deny it, for, in fact, 
you are borrowing for things of com- 


paratively brief duration. The cost of 
sites for post offices you have the 
courage to liquidate every year. You 
do not borrow for them. The right hon. 
Gentleman was determined to have a 
surplus, whether he had the money or 
not, and it is for this reason that he has 
introduced the novelty of unexpended 
balances into English finance. But if 
these things are done in the piping times 
of prosperity, what is going to be done 
in hard times? If such things are to 
be done in the fat years which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had, 
what will be done in the lean years? 
That is a consideration which I think 
the Committee ought to bear in mind. 
How has most of this money been 
obtained? By borrowing, and the Un- 
funded Debt has been increased by 
£4,000,000. I do not leave out of con- 
sideration the reduction in the Funded 
Debt. I fully recognise that; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, I believe, shares 
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the objections I feel to a great increase 
of the Unfunded Debt of the country. 
It has always been the resort of lax 
finance, the Unfunded Debt has always 
been a resource to weak financiers. 
Now, in the Budget of 1887, the right 
hon. Gentleman said the Treasury bills 
which already existed were, to his mind, 
on too large a scale, the Floating Debt 
then being £15,000,000 ; yet in the past 
four years the debt has been increased 
by £20,000,000, and now stands at 
£36,000,000, according to a Return 
which I received this morning from the 
right hon. Gentleman. Iam aware that 
a considerable portion of the sum is in 
the hands of the Public Departments or 
the National Debt Commissioners; but 
with the £3,500,000. which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will borrow the 
Unfunded Debt will be no less than 
£40,000,000 at the end of the present 
year, asum which it has never reached 
during the past half century. What 
was the position of the Unfunded Debt 
in 1874? When the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield came into office in 
1874 the Unfunded Debt stood at 
£4,000,000 ; when they left office it 
was £27,000,000. Sir Stafford North- 
cote at that time thought the sum in- 
conveniently large, though it was 
£10,000,000 less than at present. He 
therefore began to reduce it by means 
of terminable annuities, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian afterwards funded a portion of it. 
It was thus reduced to £14,000,000 or 
£15,000,000, but has now been increased, 
as I have said, to £36,000,000. Iknow 
that in relation to the conversion opera- 
tions a considerable portion of the money 
has been raised, but that does not do 
away with the objection of this great 
weight of Unfunded Debt. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
this is not a desirable state of things. It 
is not because you have to pay more in- 
terest ; very often you have to pay less, 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has had a somewhat different experience 
during the last 12 months. In my time 
I have got money for 1} percent. I 
doubt very much if he has been able to 
getitat less than 2}. I object, however, 
that a large Floating Debt of this kind, 
especially upon short terms like the 
Treasury bills, makes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a money dealer in the 
3 K 2 


Means. 
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Money Market, thus placing him ina 

position which he never ought to occupy. 

The right hon. Gentleman has let the cat , 
out of the bag on one point. Why, in- 
stead of using the money of the Sinking 
Fund to pay off the Floating Debt, did 
he use it by preference to pay the 
Consols? Because Consols are so low, he , 
says. He is evidently a little tender on 
that subject, and I assure him I will con- 
sult his feelings. He is the godfather, 
of the new Consols, they go by his name, | 
but, like many other infants, they have | 
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year that he had impounded the profit 
which he got on the silver, and that he 
had made a permanent fund for that 
purpose. He got £600,000 for it last 


Means. 


"year, and he has got £400,000 this year; 


and I should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman will tell the Committee that 
he means to appropriate both those sums 
for the purpose. I think it will cost 


‘nearly £1,000,000 to accomplish the 


task. There is one subject I feel more 
delicacy in addressing the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon than even Consols, 





not fulfilled all that was promised and and that ‘is the brewers. With regard 
vowed in their name. The right hon. | to the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
Gentleman told the people who took the | against taking the tax off the brewers, 
Consols that they would be worth par,|I can assure -him that the argument 
and by a certain amount of adroit mani- | addressed to the Opposition side of the 
pulation they were kept at parfor a time | House was not necessary; as far as 
during the period of conversion, but they | I can see, to the brewers it was not 
very soon fell below, and for the simple , satisfactory. The brewers are dis- 
reason that nothing can for any length ' appointed, and no wonder. Why, what 
of time be kept up above its real market | was his argument when the Opposition 
value. That is briefly the reason of the | fought him on the compensation pro- 
present price of Consols. The right hon.| posals? It was said he was going to 
Gentleman may say that they have fallen | compensate out of the taxation of the 
in the commercial distress, or because | people. He replied, ‘No such thing; 
there has been such a number of sales of | we are going to compensate out of the 
Consols. He has said, moreover, that | money of the brewers ;” and he used that 
Trustees will not invest in Consols, | argument in his Budget speech. We on 
and he addressed to them a touching | the Opposition side thought at the time 
appeal. He talked of those patriotic | that that was a perfectly unsound 
Consols which their forefathers desired financial argument. We said that money 
to be a provision for their daughters. | paid by the brewers or anybody else was 
But these patriotic Consols are the old | money that belonged to the Exchequer, 
Three per Cents. Our forefathers never and that it could not be ear-marked as 
considered the condition of Consols re- | belonging toa particular class. There- 
duced, if I may so describe it, toa vulgar , fore, to talk of the money being paid out 
fraction. Sydney Smith talked of the | of the fund of the brewers was entirely 
“sweet simplicity of the Three per ja financial error. I am very glad that 
Cents.,” but now that they are reduced | we have converted the Chancellor of the 
to 22, ultimately to sink to 2}, it is diffi- | Exchequer, because he*has adopted our 
cult to calculate what their value may argument in contradiction of his own. 
be here or hereafter. All the sacredness He says— 

and simplicity has departed from Con. | 
sols, and the unfortunate daughters, who | not on the consumer but on a particular and 
one day will become old maids, will look | limited trade; but I am unable to admit that 
rather to a solid debenture which will plea, because if that were so I think we should 
give them a permanent 3 per cent. than | never be able either to reduce or increase the 
cling to Consols reduced to a vulgar | “* 

fraction. That is really the reason why | That is a complete contradiction of his 
the right hon. Gentleman is so afraid argument when we were battling with 
of being obliged to put Consols on, him on the compensation clauses. The 
the market which he thinks the Tight hon. Gentleman, in calculating the 
market is not likely to absorb. | future progress of the Revenue, used a 
I was very glad to hear the right hon. rather singular phrase, to which I must 
Gentleman say he is going to undertake ,demur. He said that last year the 
the restoration of light coin. But the | House entered into a partnership with 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us last him as to the taking of low Estimates. 

Sir W. Harcourt 


‘Tt is argued that this additional tax falls 
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The House enters into no partnership 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon Estimates of Revenue. The House 
has no means of forming an opinion upon 
the subject at all. I will go even 
further, and say that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can not himself form an 
Estimate of the Revenue. Those Esti- 
mates are formed by the experienced 
officers of the Department, who form 
them just as a surveyor forms an esti- 
mate of the value of land, and that is 
the only foundation of the Estimates of 
Revenue. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who is not content unless he is 
innovating in everything, has produced 
anew system for estimating Revenue. 
He lays down a certain percentage for 
increase of population, which is to form 
a sort of rule of thumb standard, 
applicable to each article of Re- 
venue—a thing unheard of before. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact that in his 
Budget of 1887 the right hon. Gentle- 
man founded his claim to cut down tho 
Sinking Fund applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the Debt on the experience of 
the last 10 years, which showed that 
there was no elasticity in the Revenue. 
He drew a dismal picture of what had 
been, and what was likely to be, and his 
special ground was that the growth of 
Revenue anticipated by Sir Stafford 
Northcote was absent, and that it did 
not now rise in proportion to the increase 
of population. The Estimate of the 
Revenue ought to be founded upon the 
expectations of the particular year and 
nothing else, and to lay down a rule that 
weare to give any percentage to increase 
of population is in my opinion, tho- 
roughly unsound. I protested at the 
time against the right hon. Gentleman’s 
dismal prognostications and against his 
reduction of the Fund. From the 
moment he began reducing the Sinking 
Fund the Revenue rose, and the right 
hon. Gentleman still keeps on reducing 
the Fund although the Revenue has 
risen. The Estimates must be taken on 
the responsibility of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alone. We cannot enter 
into a partnership with him, as we have 
no means of forming a judgment on the 
matter. As to the destination of the 
surplus, all I can say is I am extremely 
pleased, from whatever source it comes, 
that it should be bestowed on free 
education. I am one of those who stood 
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by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham in the election of 
1885. I stood by the programme of 
free education. I can say no more 
upon that subject until I see the Bill, 
and until I know what is to be done, 
and how it is to be done. What I 
desire, apart from the correction of 
erroneous statements, is to call atten- 
tion to the extraordinary innovation 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made in the financial business of this 
country, to the extreme revolution he 
has made in all those safeguards which 
have been considered most essential to 
secure the solidity of the finance of the 
country. I desire most earnestly to 
protest against the financial policy of 
shifts and devices of the character which 
the right hon. Gentleman has adopted. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman forgive 
me if I allude to one other criticism 
made by the LZconomist newspaper? 
They say, and they say truly, that the 
pretext upon which this extraordinary 
Budget has been founded has broken 
down ; and so it has. The pretext was 
that a great expenditure was suddenly 
required, and the money must be in- 
stantly found, and that therefore the 
payment must be spread over a long 
period. What is the fact? In June 
last my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford asked how much money 
the Navy were going to spend upon con- 
tract ships. A Parliamentary Paper was 
delivered, stating that they were going 
to spend £5,500,000, whereas as a 
fact they spent little more than 
£3,000,000. They could not spend 
the £5,000,000 that they pretended 
and doubtless intended to spend. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that we 
had misrepresented the transaction. How 
could we when we had the official docu- 
ment stating that £3,000,000 out of 
the £5,500,000 had been spent? What 
does this show? It shows that the pretext 
of the necessity for suddenly raising 
money was utterly unfounded. I con- 
sequently entirely concur in the criticism 
that the pretext on which this extra- 
ordinary Budget was founded has entirely 
broken down. This system of finance is 
unfortunate, and we ought to protest 
against it in order, if we can, to prevent 
it in the future. The right hon. Gentle- 
man protested against something of the 
sort 12 years ago, and I protested with 


Means. 
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very great force, and, I hope, with some 
effect. At that time there was far more 
excuse for what was done than that 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
possesses. The foreign policy had in- 
volved the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field in great difficulties, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote proposed to spread a very 
small sum of money, as the right 
hon. Gentleman is now proposing to 
spread a very large sum of money. And 
what did the right hon. Gentleman say 
as to the action of Sir Stafford North- 
cote? The right hon. Gentleman said 
then, what I say now. He said—- 


“The fact is that the House has lost power 
as to the expenditure of the country through 
the introduction of this distinction between 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. 
While they hunted with the hounds they ran 
with the hare; and after singing ‘Rule 
Britannia’ at Conservative dinners all over 
the country, they came down and talked of 
public economy. Ie would turn from the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman to his 
financial policy. Fortunately it would be 
described in a very few words. It simply 
postponed the excess of expenditure liability 
over income to a future date ; it reaewed bills, 
it prolonged liabilities. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the Hovse that he had put these 
liabilities not entirely out of sight because it 
would be unberoic and mischievous, but so far 
out of sight that they need not look at them 
unless they liked. It might be an unpopular 
thing to say, but it was better for the cause 
of economy and for the good of the country 
that we should pay off our burdens by taxation 
and not stave off payment to a future day. 
Cheerfulness on the part of the country to make 
the neces:ary sacrifice wonld prove patriotism 
most valuable to Her Majesty’s Government, 
while to impose taxation would have shown 
what confidence they had in the resources of 
the country. But the Government had shrunk 
from that test. There was an exhibition 6f 
an apparently strong policy carried out by a 
weak man; he did not mean a man intellec- 
tually weak, but wanting jin the nerve and 
courage to face unpopniarity. They had 
shown want of coufidence in the willingness 
of the country to bear the burdens which 
were the result of the policy of the Govern- 
ment.” 


Later on the right hon. Gentleman said — 


“‘T know the state of commercial gloom. I 
know what pinching there is in many house- 
helds, but I hope, and still believ, you are 
willing to bear your share of the burden, to 
uphold o'd English principles, and to say—' Do 
not It us be financial cowards, but et us pay 
our way like men.’ ”’ 


‘ 


The right hon. Gentleman said that the 

country was willing to bear its burdens, 

and he declared against financial cowar- 

dice, and in fact the right hon. Gentle- 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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man protested, as I protest, against this’ 
Ought I to» 
read the last extract from the speech?. 





Means. 


shabby, flabby policy. 


It shows, at all events, that we were at 
the time entirely in accord. The last 
words were— 

‘* To use the witty expression of my hon, and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford, peace 
with honour on tick is not a policy for an 
English statesman to adopt.” 

These were the financial proposals and 
policy against which the right hon, 
Gentleman protested in 1879, and it is 
against the same policy that I protest in 

1891. 

*(5.36.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I rise with 
a chastened spirit, having listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
appreciate the right hon. Gentleman’s 
authority in these matters. He has been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though not 
for very many months, and he dis- 
tinguished himself by proposing to 
suspend two little Sinking Funds to 
meet a deficit of £500,000. That is 
the unique performance of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I shall be prepared 
to meet the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, having occupied the 
time of the House at great length on 
Thursday, I do not wish to inflict 
myself again at too great length, or 
too often, on the attention of the 
Committee. But I had notice some 
time ago that a far superior authority 
than the right hon. Member for Derby 
intended to arraign my finance. In 
the celebrated speech of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), at Hastings, he said— 

‘There is much more to be said with regard 


to.finanes than I intend to say on this oc- 
casion.”’ 


[hope that if the challenge is to be fought 
out at all, it will be fought out now, 
and, as I am the person challenged, I 
should prefer to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman rather than to be followed 
by him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I do not know to what 
words of mine reference is made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. In my 
speech at Hastings I made certain 
references to finance, and I said, also, 
that there was much more that might 
be said on the finance of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If the allegations I made 
at Hastings are contested I shall defend 
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them. I never gave any ingepce at 


Hastings as to any course I intended to | 


pursue on the present occasion. I have 
listened to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, and my impression is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer need not 
go far afield, for there is a pretty tough 
business before him in meeting the 
statements of my right hon. Friend. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope, then, that I 
may understand that, as I was the 
attacked party in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which has been 
repeated, travestied, 'and burlesqued on 
many platforms, I now know the worst 
from the right hon. Gentleman. If, 
then, the right hon. Gentleman con- 
siders that all has been said that 
is necessary, I will proceed to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Har- 
court). The attacks which he has made 
are on small points, on details, and on 
principles. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to gloat over the reduced price 
of Consols, and he has never ceased to 
harp upon that. The Member for Mid 
Lothian has with greater magnanimity 
never tried to diminish the value 
of the conversion to the country, or 
to affect its credit by holding up to 
Consol-holders that their prices have 
fallen, but the right: hon. Member for 
Derby has five or six times tried to 
irritate them, pointing to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as if to say, “It is he 
that is your enemy and has done you 
this bad turn.” I do not consider 
that to be a device of one really inte- 
rested in the finance of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman must know, as 
every man of business knew, that the 
fall was to a great extent temporary. 
Does he not know that all securities had 
fallen? The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the price as 96, but they stood 
at 98 for a very long time after the con- 
version. Is not all this done to weaken 
the effect of that great operation for which 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
had always been willing to give the full- 
est credit to Her Majesty’s Government ? 
This is a kindred point to another which 
was made by the right hon. Member for 
Derby, namely, the question of the 
Funded and Unfunded Debt. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about the “ gross 
extent ” to which the Unfunded Debt had 
been increased ; but no embarrassment 
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can be caused to a Government when a 
very large portion of the Unfunded Debt 
is held by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. To say that the Unfunded Debt 
has been increased from £15,000,000 to 
£36,000,000 is to create a false impres- 
sion ; because from £7,000,000 to 
£8,000,000 is the whole increase of the 

Floating Debt held by the public; and, 
on the other hand, we have paid off 
£24,000,000 of Consols in cash. Wasit 
not worth while to incur this slight in- 
crease in the Floating Debt asa means of 
paying off £24,000,000 of Consols in 
cash? The right hon. Gentleman has 
remarked that the circumstance of the 
increase in the Unfunded Debt is a 
proof of weak finance. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My objection 
to the increase in the Unfunded Debt is 
to that portion of the increase that has 
been incurred this year. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has attacked me, in the first 
place, for borrowing the money, and, 
secondly, for the method in which the 
money has been borrowed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in dealing with the 
second point, has asked why the money 
has been borrowed on Treasury bills 
instead of in the ordinary way. I have 
borrowed the money in the way I have 
done because I am anxious to repay it as 
soon as possible. If I had borrowed the 
money for a temporary purpose by means 
of Stock I should have been open to the 
very opposite charge, namely, that I had 
increased the Debt without making any 
provision whatever for paying off 
the increase. Certainly it is one 
of the first duties of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make provision 
for paying off any increased Debt. 
The right hon. Member for Derby 
spoke throughout, and, in his eloquent 
peroration—borrowed from myself—to 
which, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man lent an additional charm, as if every- 
thing had been raised by loans and no 
efforts put forth or appeal made to 
the patriotism of the people of this 
country to meet the increased ex- 
penditure upon the Army and Navy 
out of the taxation of the year. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, appears 
to take no notice of the very strong 
point that the ordinary Estimates have 
been largely increased, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government up to the end of 
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the year 1889 asked the taxpayers to 
pay more in each year than was 
actually spent. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Mid Lothian 
has characterised the surpluses of 
1888, 1889, and 1890 in the first 


place as fraudulent, and subsequently as 
fictitious ; but year after year there have 
been satisfactory and perfectly genuine 
surpluses-—a fact, perhaps, which was 
not very agreeable to the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
of the surplus of last year only. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: But it has been 
stated all over the country that the 
right hon. Gentleman charged the 
Government with having fictitious sur- 
pluses in the plural, and I can assure 
him that I greatly prefer that attacks 
should be made upon my financial policy 
in this House, where I can answer them, 
than elsewhere, where misapprehen- 
sions cannot be so readily corrected. I 
now am to understand, therefore, that 
the epithet “ fictitious ” was applied not 
to the surplus as of 1888, 1889, and 1890, 
but merely to that of 1891. In listen- 
ing to some of the speeches that have 
been delivered by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite people might suppose that the 
system of extending the re-payment of 
money borrowed over a_ lengthened 
period had never been countenanced or 
adopted until the unfortunate individual 
who now fills the office became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but I may say 
the Barracks Bill is an exact copy of 
the Localisation of the Forces Act, which 
was passed when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian was 
Prime Minister. The principle of not 
paying off the whole of the expenditure 
incurred within the year is the same in 
both cases, and if the surplus of 1890-1 
is fictitious because I have adopted that 
principle, the surpluses which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian dealt with in former years were 
equally fictitious. Would anyone who 
heard the speech of the Member for 
Derby believe that the taxpayers of the 
present year are actually paying for an 
amount of money borrowed in former 
times by a Government of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian wasa member? If I had 
created “converted annuities,’ what 
would have been said of the phrase ? 

Mr. Goschen 


I spoke 
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and yet there are some £600,000 of 
these converted annuities chargeable to 
the taxpayers for expenditure incurred 
for the fortification loans of many years 
ago. It has been established by precedent 
that it is lawful, Constitutional, and not 
unusual that expenditure on certain 
works of a permanent character should 
be postponed over a certain number of 
years; and though I bow humbly to the 
strictures of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I think if he had appealed to precedent 
I should have been relieved from the 
charge of having introduced a fresh 
system in this matter. I come now to 
the question of the Imperial Defence 
Loan, where the Suez Canal Shares 
are expected to find money three or 
four years hence. When I read the 
Economist of Saturday, I said to myself 
“T know now the exact speech which 
will be made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man.” I have not been disappointed. 
The speech was an expanded and elo- 
quent version of the article, but still it 
is that article. Although I often agree 
with the Zeonomist, I must say that the 
language it has used on this subject is 
absurd, because it speaks as if the Suez 
Canal Shares interest were hypothecated 
in the sense of being offered to the 
holders of the bills separately as a pledge, 
as if it were necessary for the security 
of the transaction. If the editor had 
referred to the Act he would have 
seen that that is not the case: and, 
indeed, it is almost absurd to suggest 
such a thing as probable. It appears to 
me to be perfectly legitimate to deai 
with the future interest of this windfall, 
for it is a windfall, and it has been an 
extremely valuable one. 


Sirk W. HARCOURT: I thought it 
was a great act of policy. ' 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The buying of the 
shares was an act of policy, and the 
windfall is that they have become so 
much more valuable than was antici- 
pated. It was not believed at the’ 
time that the shares would be so valu- 
able, and I say it is no more contrary 
to good policy to say that the interest 
upon them should be devoted to extin- 
guishing Debt so many years hence, than 
it is to say the same with regard to the 
annuities that have been created by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian in accordance with the 
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constant method of Imperial finance. 
If I had personally introduced some 
of this complicated system of annui- 
ties — deferred, postponed, and rolling 
—I wonder what the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have said? What we have 
done in the case of the Suez Canal 
shares is a simple operation, and it is 
perfectly defensible. All that has been 
done is that an Act has been passed pro- 
viding that the future interest to be 
received shall be devoted to the ex- 
tinction of this Debt. There is very 
little room for difference of opinion on 
the matter, and certainly no cause for 
censure. Coming to the Naval Defence 
Act, the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
be perfectly incapable of understanding 
what we mean by the policy we have 
adopted. I conceive that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not a good accountant. He 
has many excellent qualities, but he gets 
hopelessly befogged occasionally when he 
gets amongst figures. What has been the 
origin of the fog into which some right 
hon. Gentlemen have got with regard to 
these Naval Defences? The origin of the 
difficulty was a Return moved for by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) in as confused a form as 
could possibly be conceived. There was 
some difficulty in agreeing to the form 
in which the right hon. Member desired 
to have it, because it was one that was 
certain to lead to every kind of confu- 
sion. The ight hon. Member for Derby 
has just said that very frequently 
Returns do notagree with each other ; 
and the reason is that Members who move 
for them have got, I will not say fads, but 
views to which they desire to give effect. 
They accordingly move for Returns in 
conflicting forms. The Government 
weakly gives way rather than be charged 
with desiring to conceal something ; and 
then it is said that the Returns do not 
agree with each other. What was this 
famous Return of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford? It was a Return of 
Expenditure divided into various items 
so as to show the Expenditure out of 
Revenue and the Expenditure out of 


borrowed money. In quoting some of 


the items the other evening, I did not 
always use the phrase “out of borrowed 
money,” as I ought to have done in 
order to avoid misapprehension. I 
thought I had been clear enough; and 
I hope that if I did mislead the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
it was only for a moment. 

Str W. HARCOURT: The Expendi- 
ture given in the Returns of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford is 
the actual estimated Expenditure. It 
cannot be meant to be the estimated 
Expenditure from borrowed money. It 
is £2,000,000 in excess of the Estimates 
altogether. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I see that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not yet understand 
the Return. On the first page you have 
the whole Expenditure both from 
borrowed money and from income. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
understand the form of the Return, 
because he read an amount of estimated 
expenditure without observing whether 
it was to be out of borrowed money 
or out of other money. And now 
as to the substance—this is a point 
upon which I ask careful attention 
—a point of substance. Here we esti- 
mated that a large amount would have 
to be paid for contract ships. But, says 
the right hon. Gentleman, “ You ought 
to have spent the whole of that out of 
revenue. That is the gravamen of his 
charge 


Sm W. HARCOURT: Spent out of 
revenue? Paid out of revenue you 
mean. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Paid out of revenue. 
The gravamen of the charge is, we ought 
to have paid the whole of that Estimate 
out of Revenue. Well, if that had been 
proposed what would have happened ? 
The right hon. Gentleman must know 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer can- 
not always estimate this expenditure 
with accuracy. The Admiralty makes 
the best Estimate they can. They had 70 
contracts out and they estimated as well 
as they could what they would have to 
pay on them in the year. I believe 
in all these cases delivery will have 
to be made by a certain date; there- 
fore, although they have paid less 
in the course of the last financial year, 
that does not prove that the ships will 
not be delivered at the date they have 
been contracted for. This is an impor- 
tant point. What would have happened 
if we had not taken the power of spread- 
ing the expenditure over a certain num- 
ber of years? According to the right 
hon. Gentleman we ought to have pro- 
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vided out of taxation the whole of the 
expenditure set out in this Return. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: No, theamount 
you spend within the year. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: But you want to 
know what you are going to spend 
within the year. Let us clear up this 
point. The Return was made in June, 
my Budget is brought in in April. I 
had notice from the Admiralty that a 
certain amount would probably be spent 
on contract ships during the course of 
the year, and according to the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman it was unheroic 
for us not to ask the people to pay for 
this from taxation. Whether he says 
“Yes” or “No,” that is the charge made 
—we ought to pay the expenditure of 
the year out of the taxes. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Just the same 
may be said of dockyard work, it is the 
same thing there. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has been a short time at the 
Exchequer, but he has not been at the 
Admiralty, and he does not know the 
difficulty of making Estimates as to work 
put out to contract. The Estimate is 
made before the beginning of the year, 
and in the case of the Admiralty there 
must be a very large margin for 
the uncertainty connected with contracts. 
The case of work in the dockyards is not 
in point. Ought we to have asked the 
House of Commons to pay over the total 
amount which, according to the best 
view the Admiralty could take at the 
time, would be required for contract 
work during the year? If wehad done 
so we should have had to ask the 
people for £2,500,000 which would not 
have been required, and which would 
have gone into the Sinking Fund at the 
end of the year. Does that commend 
itself to the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman? At all events we know 
where weare. Is the charge against us 
thatwe have been remiss in not asking for 
money because we did not take from the 
pockets of the people £2,500,000 more 
than would have been required? We 
did not ask for money which it turns 
out was not wanted and could not be 
spent in the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘You must not carry 
over,” and that is another of the grave 
charges he has preferred. It is quite 
true that the Government have carried 
over a balance on the dockyards. If we 
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had not carried over that balance, what 
would have been the result? In the 
past, when a certain amount of money 
has been voted to the Admiralty, an 
attempt has been made to spend it in 
the year, and the great difficulty has 
been to keep the Department to spending 
as much money upon fresh construction 
as the House intended to devote to it. 
According to the old system, if the 
money voted was not spent on fresh con- 
struction, the Admiralty said, “We had 
better spend it on repairs — the ships 
are sure to be wanted.” This has been 
the experience of all Boards of Admiralty 
in the past. But now the Admiralty 
are so tightly held that if they do not 
spend the money upon construction they 
have to pay it over, so that it may go to 
reduce the cost of construction in the 
following year. That appears to me to 
be a very businesslike mode of pro- 
ceeding, and one which, although it is 
new, has tended to economy in the 
work of the dockyards. The right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head, but I say 
it is unwise to give a certain amount of 
money for the use of a Department with 
such elastic duties as the Admiralty, 
putting them under the temptation, I 
may say, of spending within the year 
money which they do not require, and 
a large amount of which we should 
have to provide out of taxes. Now 
I turn to another pomt. Tie right hon. 
Gentleman and others seem to ignore 
the fact that we did impose additional 
taxation under very trying circum- 
stances to meet increased demands for the 
carrying out of our naval programme, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman says we 
have been “flabby and shabby,” one 
would think we had not done anything in 
the way of imposing taxation. When 
we established our naval programme 
we imposed taxes by spreading annuities 
over seven years, and no person will 
have to pay more taxes in respect of 
those annuities except those upon whom 
this new taxation has already been 
placed. We have practically raised by 
taxes the whole amount required for 
our ship building programme. Where, 
then, is the charge of the right hon. 
Gentieman that we have done nothing 
but borrow? We have raised from the 
people as much as we thought necessary 
for the purpose, throwing the expen- 
diture over a limited number of years, 
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and arranging that the balance shall be 
so carried forward that there shall be a 
certainty of the wishes of Parliament 
being carried out. The result has justi- 
fied our expectations. The dockyards 
have built what was intended to be 
built, and the money has not been use- 
lessly raised to pay to contractors in- 
stalments which have not become due. 
With regard to the general increase in 
the Army and Navy Estimates—and that 
is a battle which we have fought before 
—I hold that the necessities for the 
defence of the country and the cost of 
the Services cannot simply be argued hy 
a given standard, but must depend upon 
the political situation, and a vast number 
of other considerations. In 1888 we 
submitted a programme to the House: 
it was generally approved by Members, 
including a good many Members on the 
other side; and of all the’ charges 
levelled against the Government, the 
one to which in fairness they are least 
exposed is the charge of attempting to 
hide their expenditure. The right hon. 
Gentleman has acquitted me and my 
colleagues of any intentional design of 
the kind ; but it has been said by another 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that it is 
better to spend £5,000,000 than to hide 
the expenditure of £1,000,000. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
spoke of the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and of the Government. I 
spoke of the fact. My opinion is that 
in the mode of proceeding there was a 
multiplication of the accounts and a com- 
plication of the arrangements which had 
the effect of withdrawing the fact from 
the cognizance of the House and of the 
public. F 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : We now know pre- 
cisely what is to be understood, but if the 
righthon. Gentleman will do what I know 
is very disagreeable, if he will read his 
own speech over again, he will see that 
the whole passage in question conveyed 
to his hearers, though against his 
intention, that the Government were 
deliberately attempting to hide away 
a portion of their expenditure. Such 
words as “fraudulent” lend themselves 
to such a suggestion. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not say that? “No,” 
he said, “I would say fraudulently 
obtained, but that I do not want to be 


personal 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I applied. 
it to the cireumstances. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Now I understand 
the view of the right hon, Gentleman 
that we are entirely acquitted of a desire 
to hide the expénditure. We never had 
any motive for hiding it. Last year I 
defended the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, and it is the last thing we should 
wish to withdraw from the cognizance 
of the Committee. Ifthe accounts are 
too complicated, then I am willing to 
devote every possible attention to the 
simplification of the accounts. I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for Derby that there is nothing 
more to be desired than the simplifica- 
tion of the accounts, and if there is 
anything further to be done in that 
direction, I will undertake it. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the pretext 
of the Budget has broken down. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: For the extra- 
ordinary Expenditure. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The Budget instead 
of breaking down has been. abundantly 
justified, because when so large a sum 
has to be spent among so many con- 
tractors it is impossible to say how much 
will be spent each year, and it is 
equalised over a certain number of 
years. The right hon. Gentleman. has 
again twitted the Government with 
regard to their local subsidies in 
relief of local taxation. I suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is right 
that the public should know how much 
money is given to the Local Authorities. 
Under the old system it was not known 
atall. The money was given away in 
the Estimates and was never discussed. 
We ran up million after million in these 
local subsidies, but they were never 
brought before the eye of the House ; 
and far from having complicated the 
situation, I have simplified it by introduc- 
ing a system which makes it necessary 
that it should be stated how much has 
been given to, and is received from, Local 
Authorities. We have given £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000, not only to the rate- 
payers, because there are. a certain 
number of other objects — Technical 
Education, Free Education in Scotland, 
Police Superannuation, and a number of 
other matters, which have been accom. 
plished within those £4,000,000. That 
the right hon. Gentleman omitted to 
state, although he must know that the 
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House has over and over again pledged 
itself —I admit, against the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman and others—that 
the ratepayers should be assisted. It 
was a legacy we inherited, and I am 
perfectly certain that the great bulk of 
hon. Gentleman opposite would have 
joined in any Vote that would have 
emphasised the neglect of the poorer 
ratepayers in towns if we had not 
proceeded in the direction «we did. 
But I think that on the whole 
it is too late in the day to 
discuss that question. Now, having 
disposed of the more formidable 
charges, I come to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said about the framing 
of Estimates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has strongly protested against the 
House being supposed to associate itself 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his estimate of future Revenue. Now, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman might 
have remembered that it was more in a 
humorous than a serious vein that I 
spoke of the House having associated 
itself with me by a responsive cheer, 
and I think the House understood the 
attitude I took. Of course, I was not 
pressing home the partnership to the ex- 
tent the right hon. Gentleman has sug- 
gested. When I spoke cf partnership, I 
did not speak of partnership in a parti- 
cular Estimate, but of association in the 
view that Estimates should be framed with 
caution. Weframe our Estimates upon 
the view that the situation shows a 
tendency to be stationary, or that the 
Revenue will advance or will recede, and 
upon this view of the situation, the 
House of Commons is capable of forming 
a judgment. The right hon. Gentleman 
has never ceased to attack me for 
putting my Estimates too low in order 
to get an artificial surplus, although at 
the same time he knows that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is guided, 
toa very great extent, in framing the 
Estimates by his responsible permanent 
colleagues and advisers. Nevertheless, 
there is, I presume, always a certain 
amount of cross-examination of the 
data upon which they proceed, and 
that comes within the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and upon 
his view of the prospects of the 
country, the increase or the decline in 
its prosperity, are the Estimates con- 
sidered and revised in one direction or 
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the other. 


‘of Chancellor of the Exchequer gets a 


large amount of 


information from 
various quarters, of which he would be 
foolish if he did not avail himself in 
submitting his Estimates. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that it was a new- 
fangled procedure to take 2 per cent. 
all round as a standard of increase. 
I have pointed out that, as a whole, 
it- will come up to 2 per cent., 
| but if the right hon. Gentleman will 
‘look at the details he will see that 
it does not always come out at 2 per 
cent. in the separate items. What 
I wanted the House to understand 
was that 2 per cent. increase really 
meant stationariness with regard to ex- 
pansion. There isl per cent. for popu- 
lation and 1 per cent. for the three days. 
I, therefore, made use of 2 per cent., 
which represents the normal increase 
on the year generally, but, speaking 
generally, I have allowed for little in- 
crease on the year calculated apart from 
that normal increase. I maintain that I 
have proceeded on the lines upon which 
we have always gone, and it was the 
fault of my explanation if I conveyed an 
opposite impression. Then I come to 
the point the right hon. Gentleman 
touched upon at the commencement of 
his speech when he spoke of the figures 
I gave the other night. Now, as regards 
the £37,000,000, the right non. Gentle- 
man said I spoke of this sum apart from 
terminable annuities. That is not how 
I find it in my notes. 

Str W. HARCOURT: It is so in 
the Times. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am aware that it 
is so reported in the Zimes. The reporters 
are extremely accurate, and I cannot be 
certain whether I used the words or 
not; but, looking at my notes from 
which I was reading at the time, I 
can say that I could not have suggested 
that amount as having been paid off 
without the assistance of annuities ; it 
would have been absurd, and the right 
| hon. Gentleman himself has recognised 
that it would have been absurd. The 
| right hon. Gentleman has here failed to 
‘do me justice, failing to understand the 
| force of my argument the other night. 
‘I had been speaking at one time of the 
‘total reduction of Debt, but at another 

time I had been dealing with the amount 

paid out of taxes. What is the charge 
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to which I have, practically, been re- 
plying? That I have not paid the 
money out of taxes, but have got a 
fictitious surplus by other means. But 
I want to show, and I did show, that, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of a 
certain amount from the permanent 
charge devoted to the extinction of 
Debt, we were, nevertheless, applying 
as much out of the taxes as had been 
applied by the previous Governments. 
I had not been saying that we were 
doing so much better than our pre- 
decessors, but was replying to the charge 
that we were doing nothing; I said 
that we had paid £12,600,000 more 
in our five years out of taxes than had 
been paid in the previous five years ; more 
by £3,600,000 in four years than in the 
previous four years. These are actual 
figures; and if they are doubted, I can 
lay Papers before Parliament to show 
this is so. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: What I want 
the right hon. Gentleman to show me is 
an authoritative statement that within 
latter years—that is, within the last 
four years— there was paid off 
£30,200,000 ; for that was his state- 
ment. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No; that £30,000,000 
had been devoted out of taxation to the 
payment of Debt. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Without 
counting money borrowed ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Quite so. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: We did not 
understand that. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I had been speaking 
of the total reduction of Debt and then of 
the amount paid off by taxation. When 
I spoke of the reduction of Debt in the 
last year I mentioned about £6,000,000, 
and when I spoke of the amount voted 
out of taxes for reduction of. Debt I 
spoke of £7,500,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to fasten on me a 
statement that is not justified by the 
language used, and which I did not 
intend to convey. I am charged with 
not paying off Debt, but with having 
filched money which belonged to the 
payment of Debt, and I said that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done 
during the four years which I took of 
the present Administration, as much 
money has been devoted out of the taxes 
to the payment as in the four years of 
the former Administration. 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: What we 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say was that in the last four years 
the present Government had been 
paying off £3,000,000 more of Debt 
than had been done by the last Govern- 
ment. That is what the right hon. 
Gentleman has been understood in the 
country to say, and that has been com- 
mented upon in every newspaper as a 
satisfactory demonstration of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s finance. If the right 
hon. Gentleman says that is not so, that 
it isan exaggerated statement, Iam quite 
satisfied. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : It is the exact oppo- 
site. The right hon. Gentleman is try- 
ing to evade the most substantial fpoint 
by putting the controversy on another 
footing. The amount of Debt the 
Government have paid off is immense, 
but this particular point with which I 
had been dealing was the amount paid 
out of taxes at one period as compared 
with the other, and I expressed myself 
plainly on that point. 

Me. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has dealt not with the 
simple question of how much the Debt 
has been reduced, but has dealt at one 
moment with how much it has been 
reduced, and at another moment with 
the totally different question as to the 
amount devoted to the reduction of the 
Debt out of taxes, which has involved 
the whole subject in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : But the right hon. 
Gentleman should not begin by charging 
me with not having paid sufficient out 
of taxation for the reduction of Debt, 
for that was the charge, not that we 
had not reduced Debt sufficiently. But 
even without reference to the conver- 
sion, where money has been paid out 
of taxation for the reduction of 
Debt, though it does not reduce 
the amount of Debt on paper—even on 
the figures of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself this is established, that after all 
the charges which have: been made 
against us, we have reduced the liabilities 
by a net reduction of £26,000,000. I 
have excluded a year for which right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were respon- 
sible ; if I had taken that year into calcu- 
lation the comparison would have been 
much better for the Government. I do 
not know, however, whether it is profit- 
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able to pursue this matter any further. 
The argument which I hope I have estab- 
lished is that we have paid off more than 
the Administration— if it is to be a ques- 
tion of Administrations—of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I think I have now 
dealt with all the main points which have 
been raised, and if I have omitted any I 
think it probable that I shall be reminded 
of them. At all events, if right hon. 
Gentlemen do not agree with much of 
my veply, I trust they will admit that 
I have endeavoured to meet the points 
they have raised. 

*(6.46.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): Although I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman has endea- 
voured to explain this matter as fully as 
he thinks necessary, he must not be sur- 
prised to hear that Members on this side 
of the House have utterly failed to 
understand him. It may be our fault, 
but I venture to say that the confusion 
in regard to the Budget is now worse 
confounded than when the right hon. 
Gentleman sat down on Thursday night. 
The right hon. Gentleman now draws a 
distinction between what he calls net 
reduction of the Public Debt and sums 
appropriated out of taxation to that 
purpose ; but the inference drawn from 
his speech the other night is that the 
reduction is wholly effected out of taxa- 
tion; and although he said he did not 
intend to give the matter a political 
character, it has already assumed that 
character in every election now going on 
in the country. The statement is being 
made that while the Government of 
1880 to 1885 reduced the Debt out of 
the taxes by only such an amount, the 
present Government has done so by a 
very much larger amount. Now, the 
true test of sound finance in regard to 
the reduction of Debt is how much is 
applied year by year out of the Income 
of the year to the purpose. There are, 
as we know, large sums which come 
automatically and go to the reduction of 
the Debt—sums which do not depend 
on either the wisdom or folly of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but I 
repeat that the true test is the amount 
applied to the purpose out of the Income 
of the year. There are two ways of re- 
ducing the Debt—by means of Termin- 
able Annuities, under the operation of 
the new Sinking Fund, or by means of 
the old Sinking Fund, which is the 
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surplus of the income of the year over 
the Expenditure of the year. Taking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
both those grounds, I will draw his 
attention to a Return which has been 
laid before Parliament, and which was 
carefully prepared under my direction 
when I was at the Treasury. I will not 
in the comparison reject the year 1881, 
but will take the four years which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave in his Budget 
Speech—1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884— 
as representing this side of the House, 
and 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890 as re- 
presenting’ the Government side. Now, 
in the former four years the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of that day out of the 
taxes appropriated to the payment of 
Debt the sum of £27,128,000, of which 
only £1,586,000 was surplus. In the 
four years under the Administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the amount 
so appropriated out of taxes was 
£27,600,000, of which a little over 
£7,000,000 was surplus. In presence 
of these figures, then, what ground is 
there for the right hon. Gentleman to 
contrast his own Government in such 
glowing terms with the preceding 
Government? ‘The truth really is, with 
reference to the payment of the National 
Debt, that the credit is not due to this 
or to that Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The credit was due originally to the 
principle of the Terminaile Annuities 
established, I believe, to a great extent 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) and Lord 
Sherbrooke, and largely developed in 1885 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). For the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
credit to himself for paying off Debt with 
those millions was as if an engine-driver 
driving a passenger train across the Forth 
Bridge took credit for building the bridge. 
The means were already at his hand, and 
he could do no other than reduce the Debt 
with them. I think the figures remain 
precisely where my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) 
left them. With reference to other 
points on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken, I am bound to 
confess that I cannot understand his 
defence of the accounts relating to the 
Army and{Navy. I was much sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
state that it was impossible at the 
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commencement of the year for the 
Government to estimate what the 
expenditure for the year on public 
works or contracts would be, for such a 
statement strikes at the very roots of our 
finance. The one great point which has 
long distinguished English from foreign 
finance—and_ especially French and 
German finance—is that in England the 
year’s Expenditure is met by the year’s 
Income, and that the accounts are kept 
strictly within the year. But the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro- 
duced quite another system. He told the 
Committee the other night, for instance, 
that his Estimate for the Navy and 
Army for this year was £31,750,000. 
Now, an ordinary every-day man of 
business would certainly understand that 
that amount was to be the expenditure 
this year on the Army and Nay 
together. Not at all. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has himself said that 

*he is about to put another Return on 
the Table, in which he states that he 
estimates the Army and Navy Expendi- 
ture for this year, not at £31,750,000, as 
announced in his Budget Speech, but at 
£36,907 ,000. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The figures of that 
Return were also in my Budget State- 
ment. 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Well, Sir, we did 
not understand that. 1am not charging 
the right hon. Gentleman with keeping 
back in that sense of the word, but I say 
he is introducing a new system of finance 
altogether. He does not put before the 
country the Expenditure of the year in 
the shape the country understands it. 
He does not go to the country and ask 
that the sums he needs should be raised 
by taxation, but he proposes to borrow 
money to meet them. If I wanted to 
answer the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this very point, I should go to 


, the speech, with which I have no doubt 


he is now very familiar, which my right 
hon. Friend has already quoted. The 
First Lord of the Treasury of these days 
was the First Lord of the Admiralty of 
that day, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of that day had very much 
the same views as to Navy Expenditure 
‘that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has now. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not accept the statement of 
his right hon. Colleague, and let me read 
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what he said in reply to him. He 
said— 


“The First Lord of the Admiralty had pre- 
sented a comparison based on ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditure. Let him ask the 
House to understand how this matter really 
stood. There were two kinds of extraordinary 
expenditure—that was using the language of 
the Government and not that of our old 
finance, nameiy, that which was used for a 
distinct purpose, and that extra expenditure, 
which was‘merely spent in our own dockyards, 
increasing our ordinary quantities of supply 
stores and ships. So much of the extra ex- 
penditure as was expended at home on dock- 
yards in increasing the number of ships re- 
mained, and the House would see that it ought 
to fall, and it must fall, on the ordinary Esti- 
mates of the year.” 


There is one other point the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer raised on which he 
seems to think no one impugns his ac- 
tion. I would do so, and I would say 


Y | thatall the financial sins with which the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
charged in future the greatest, I think, 
will be his anticipation of a possible 
contingent profit on the Suez Canal 
shares six years hence. That is a profit 
which does not exist, and which is a 
matter for the discretion of a future 
Parliament. It will.be for the taxpayers 
and the Parliament of 1894 to say how 
they will appropriate that money. And 
I think the sum has been considerably 
exaggerated. If I understand the thing 
aright, there will only be a profit of 
£370,000 on the shares. We are now 
receiving £200,900, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimates that in 1894 
he will receive £570,000, and he is now 
mortgaging the contingent profit between 
the £200,000 and £570,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I would point out 
that that £200,000 profit now received 
is applied to the diminution of Debt. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; to the 
payment of the Terminable Annuities 
created for the purchase of the shares. 
Passing to the general finance of the 
Budget, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seems to think himself justified in 
his Expenditure. Whether he justifies 
it or not the House of Commons ought 
not to pass the enormous increase in our 
Expenditure which the Budget proposes 
without some criticism. The right hon. 
Gentlemanin the course of his speech said 
he had beaten the record with regard to 
the payment of Debt. That, I think, 
we have disputed and disproved, but 
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nobody, I think, can dispute or disprove 
that the right hon. Gentleman has beaten 
the record so far as Expenditure is con- 
cerned. The Budget of last Thursday 
night was the highest Budget ever 
submitted to the House of Commons 
in time of peace. We have reached 
a £100,000,000' Budget. I admit that 
a considerable proportion of that is 
to be appropriated in the shape of 
local subventions—for that is the real 
character of the local taxation, not grants 
in aid—with all the vices of the old 
system, with no advantage in the shape 
of control or economy; but practically 
we have to raise a Revenue next year of 
something like £100,000,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has antici 
pated where he will be exposed to 
criticism, and he has made reference to 
his Military and Naval Expenditure. I 
should like to quote one or two figures to 
show how this expenditure is increasing, 
and increasing in time of peace, and for 
reasons which the right hon. Gentleman 
said were of a political nature, of which 
we have no cognisance. The year 
1879-80 was not a particularly peace- 
ful year. The ordinary Expenditure of 
that year, which was the last year 
of the Beaconsfield Government, was 
£25,250,000 ; it is now estimated. at 
£32,750,000. For this side of the 
House I can repudiate all partnership 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in that Expenditure. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Then vote against it. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
voted against it until we have become 
tired of voting against it. We have no 
wish to impede Public Business; but if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer desires 
us to have protracted disputes in Com- 
mittee of Supply, we may, perhaps, be 
inclined to gratify him. The gross 
figures as to the Army and Navy and 
Civil Service Expenditure are mis- 
leading, because they include gross 
amounts from which there are con- 
siderable receipts. In the Return I 
have referred to, we have the net 
Expenditure, which shows that it is not 
£100,000,000 or £90,000,00, but some 
£77,009,000, and of this Expenditure I 
want the House to contrast three or four 
items and see where the difference is, 
both as to where we are spending less 
and where we are spending more. Ten 
years ago we appropriated for Debt and 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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interest £28,000,000. The House will 
remember the glowing picture the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer drew of the 
encrmous increase in our national 
wealth and prosperity and prospects ; 
but in spite of that increase, last year 
we only spent £24,750,000 on the 
Debt. ‘Ten years ago we spent on our 
Army and Navy £25,750,000 ; last 
year we spent £32,750,000. Ten 
years ago the Civil Service cost 
£15,000,000 ; last year, including 
the discontinued grants, it is only 
£17,000,000 ; and on the collection of 
Revenue there is a reduction of from 
£2,750,000 to £2,500,000. Therefore, 
you see where the shoe pinches. You 
are increasing steadily and enormously 
the Military and Naval Expenditure, and 
you are decreasing the provision for the 
payment of Debt. If the House of 
Commons with its eyes open allows that 
to be done no one has a right to com- 
plain; but I entered my protest against 
the system as unsound and objectionable. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
he has levied a tax in order to provide 
for the extra expenditure on the Navy— 
the Estate Duty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not tell us what were 
the receipts of that tax and the 
sources from which the money would 
be derived. I assume that if taxation 
is to be put on the country: for 
military or naval purposes, all classes 
should share in it and be equally 
benefited. When he put on the Estate 
Duty, we told him on this side 
of the House that the duty was being 
unfairly assessed. I do not know—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows— 
what was the resultlast year. But I do 
know from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue what was 
the result of the first year of the Estate 
Duty, and I think the House of Com- 
mons will be interested to know what 
are the proportions in which the duty is 
paid by real and personal property. In® 
the first three quarters of that year the 
total produced from personal property 
was £780,000, and the total produced from 
real estate was £9,776. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman should remember that one is 
paid in cash down, and the other only in 
instalments. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; in four 
instalments, payable in eight years. 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN : Nine years. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Even so, and 
taking it at £72,000, I say that is an un- 
fair proportion of a tax that is pro- 
ducing £800,000 from personalty. The 
right hon. Gentleman appropriates 
£7,000,000 to local taxation ; but when he 
introduced the scheme only three years 
ago, it was not a scheme of £7,000,000, 
but of £5,500,000, He is now going to 
give Local Authorities £1,500,000 more 
than he proposed to give them (including 
the Horse and Wheel and Van Tax). 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is confusing the items. 

*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I have gone 
through these matters very carefully, 
and am satisfied that what I have stated 
is correct. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ We consider that these proposals meet, and 
adequately meet, the demands of those who 
have been called the reformers of local taxation. 
We have got no further plan behind us. We 
have shown you our hand.”’ 

But he now goes further, and puts on an 
additional £1,500,000. 


*Mr: GOSCHEN: That is not so. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman show me how 
he arrives at his figures? I imposed 
the Beer and Spirit Tax, which takes the 
place of the Wheel and Van and Horse 
Tax. That would have amounted to 
£700,000. If there is anything more, 
it is the £700,000 that represents the 
Police Superannuation and the grant for 
technical education. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right hon. 
Gentleman may sub-divide it as he 
likes. I say that last year he gave for 
local taxation over £7,000,000. The 
abolished grants were £2,600,000, or 
£2,900,000 if you like. That leaves 
upwards of £4,000,000, and I say the 
original scheme did not come to within 
£1,500,000 of that amount. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : No, no. 

yr. H. H, FOWLER: Well, what I 
want to do is to protest not only against 
the principle of the subventions with 
regard to local taxation, but against 
the unfair mariner in which they are 
divided, which is becoming worse and 
worse every year. The figures with re- 
gard to the grants to London, to county 
boroughs, and counties show how 
unfairly the money is divided. The 
rateable value of the Metropolis 
is_ £31,500,000, that of the county 
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boroughs £30,000,000, and that of the 
administrative counties £90,000,000. 
The local taxation of the country in 
round figures is, deducting the poor 
rate proper, £19,000,000, or £5,000,000 
in London, £4,500,000 in the county 
boroughs, and £9,500,000 in the 
counties. Now, if the Commitiee will 
bear these figures in mind, they will see 
what is the injustice of the plan of the 
Government. London last year received 
from the local taxation account £815,000, 
the county boroughs £1,056,000, and the 
counties £2,933,000. That shows how 
unfairly the money is divided, and the 
relief should be given in proportion to 
the amount raised. That is an appro- 
priation of public money which ought 
not to pass without some serious dis- 
cussion. The appropriation of the surplus 
meets with my entire approval. But the 
true hero of the Budget is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. When we remember what 
occurred in 1885 as to free education, and 
when we see that the Member for West 
Birmingham is able to compel a Tory 
Government, through the mouth of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to announce the adoption of free educa- 
tion, I think it will be admitted to be 
one of the most marvellous political 
triumphs of the time. 

*(7.5.) THe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has given 
us the assurance that the appropriation 
of the surplus meets with his entire 
approval. It is gratifying that there is 
one topic on which he is in absolute 
agreement with the Government. I 
shall give the right hon. Gentleman the 
earliest opportunity of showing how 
cordially he will support the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken of sound principles in English 
finance. I agree with him that the Ex- 
penditure of the year should be met by 
the taxation of the year. But there is 
one other principle which has been lost 
sight of in the past—and that is, when an 
Expenditure is deliberately recognised as 
necessary, provision should be made for 
it in the future as well as at the moment 
it is passed by the House. What is the 
objection that’ is made? It is that the 
Government, recognising the defenceless 
condition of 'the country, so far as the 
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ments, coaling stations, and ships—felt 
themselves bound to make arrangements 
for the completion of the work: they 
undertook, so that the Expenditure of 
one year should not be wasted through 
the omission to vote the money in the 
year after. There has been a singular 
deficiency of soundness in years gone by 
in that respect. Ships have been . kept 
on the stocks for five or six years without 
being completed. There wasa waste there, 
and waste of interest on the money al- 
ready expended. Ifa man entersintoa 
contract for the building of a house he 
generally sees his way to the comple- 
tion of the contract into which he enters ; 
he makes financial arrangements so that 
the work shall be carried through to a 
successful issue. The whole objection 
to the policy of the Government is that 
we recognise this responsibility to the 
country ; we have made financial arrange- 
ments for the completion of the work we 
have undertaken, and have not left it to 
the uncertainty of the future. Objection 
is taken that the total of £6,800,000 
for what is called extraordinary 
expenditure is put down and only 
£4,708,000 actually expended. . I think 
we ought to take credit for that. Is it 
not, however, too late to object to those 
proposals two or three years after they 
have been sanctioned by Parliament? 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
has been discussing them as if the Bills 
embodying them were now before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
objected to *the appropriation of the 
income derived from the Suez Canal 
shares held by this country to meet any 
particular branch of expenditure on the 
ground that that income forms part of 
the general Revenue of the country. On 
this point I have to say that when Her 
Majesty’s Government came into Office 
they found that there was a great cumu- 
lative deticiency of provision for the 
safety and the protection of the country, 
and we thought that it would be hard 
upon the taxpayers of the day to ask 
them to pay off in four, five, or six years 
the whole charge which has to be in- 
curred in consequence of those accumula- 
tions of deficiencies which are the result 
of many years’ failure to provide for the 
safety ofthe country. It is to meet this 
Debt, which is due to the action of past 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, past Houses 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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of Commons, and past taxpayers, that 
the income derived from the Suez Canal 
shares has been appropriated for a limited 
number of years. No one could have 
anticipated, when Lord Beaconsfield pur- 
chased the shares in 1875, that the 
investmezt would’ realise so large a 
profit for the country, and itis only right 
that the proceeds‘ of this successful in- 
vestment of the national funds should be 
appropriated for a term to providing for 
the ‘safety and the security of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman has 
objected that the contributions from ‘the 
Imperial Exchequer~in aid of local ex- 
penditure are not under Imperial control, 
and suggests that in such circumstances 
there is no security that the contribu- 
tions will be expended in an economical 
manner. But if the Local Authorities, 
who are the representatives of and are 
responsible to the ratepayers, are to be 
trusted to expend the local rates econo- 
mically, why should they not be equally 
trusted to spend the Imperial contribu- 
tions economically when it is clear that 
those contributions merely represented 
an equivalent amount of rates? It can- 
not be contested that the economical ex- 
penditure of these contributions must 
result in a diminution of the rates. I do 
not suppose for a moment that the right 
hon. Gentleman would seriously propose 
that the Imperial contributions in aid of 
local burdens should be put an end to, 
with the result that the rates would 
have to be raised to a corresponding 
extent. Then with regard to the rate 
of the repayment of the Debt. I shodld 
like the right hon. Gentleman to go to 
the country on the question whether the 
Debt should be repaid at the rate of 
£9,000,000 or £10,000,000.a year, in- 
stead of at the rate of £6,000,000 a year, 
with the result in the former case that the 
taxation would have to be increased 
by £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 a year. 
I should not like to go to .the country 
with a proposal of that kind, and to ask 
it to pay taxes to the amount of 
£9,000,000 or £10,000,000 a year in- 
stead of the £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 
for which provision is now made. I 
believe the present system is one by 
which the Debt is paid off with sufficient 
rapidity to give security and stability to 
the finances of this country ; and to call 
upon the taxpayers to find so large a sum 
as £9,000,000 or £10,000,000 yearly by 
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organised taxation, apart from occasional 
services, would be a monstrous demand, 
and one largely in excess of what any 
Government ought to propose. 

(7.41.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I think the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely misappre- 
hended what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, who objected that under the 
system introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Imperial and 
finances were now so mixed up that it 
was very difficult to distinguish one from 
the other, and that too large an amount 
was now given to local finance in view of 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
originally said would be a fair sum, In 
regard to the last point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury as to whether the country 
would desire to vote an additional 
£3,000,000 a year towards the reduc- 
tion of the Debt, that isa question which 
cannot possibly arise, thanks to the 
action of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself. The real point is not 
whether we are prepared to vote this 
additional £3,000,000, but whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was justified three 
or four years ago in reducing the Sink- 
ing Fund by £2,000,000, and invading 
its principle by taking out a further 
£1,000,000. It sohappens that the Revenue 
has increased since then. We are very 
glad of it, for the right hon. Gentleman 
has been able to reduce a larger amount 
of Debt in consequence of the unexpected 
surpluses he has received ; but our com- 
plaint is that still more. would have 
been paid off if he had not invaded the 
Sinking Fund. In regard to the ques- 
tion of spreading the Expenditure, the 
First Lord seems to think our chief 
complaint is of the large outlay which is 
unfortunately being made on the Army 
and Navy. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton in his remarks on that, but 
the point we are discussing is not the 
actual amount of annual Expenditure 
under the Act, but the mode in which 
it is carried out. The Government pro- 
posed to spread the Expenditure over 
seven years, and our complaint, which 
has since been proved to be well 
founded, was that it was not possible 
so long ahead to frame accurate esti- 
mates of such Expenditure. The First 
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Lord seemed to think it to be to the 
credit of the Government that they had 
spent a much less sum than was 


Means, 


| originally estimated for, but it appears 


to me that this miscalculation is the ' 
best possible condemnation of the policy 
they pursued. Another of our com- 
plaints was not that they had borrowed 
a certain amount of money, but that 
they made no effort to meet the outlay 
out of current income. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby made 
some trenchant remarks on the action of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
“spreading ” the Expenditure,and pointed 
out how the right hon. Gentleman 
strongly condemned the practice when 
adopted by one of his predecessors. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
reply, while he defended his policy, 
might have pointed out that in the 
previous years of his Chancellorship he 
had given £4,000,000 of annual Revenue 
to the Income Tax payers, that he had 
reduced the Debt by £2,000,000, and that 
in the same year he increased the Estate 
duty and practically reduced the Sinking 
Fund by £1,000,000. In the last year, 
too, he was able to reduce the taxation 
by another £3,0@0,000. I cannot con- 
sider it heroic finance while reducing 
the taxation £7,000,000 to add 
£1,000,000 a year to cover expenditure 
which ought to have been met in the 
year in which it was incurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman said we on this 
side of the House do not understand the 
matter, and that the Return he has 
given to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford is totally mislead- 
ing. Now, no one in this House was 
able to trace in any published account 
how the money was being expended and 
how it was being provided, and hence 
the Return was asked for. It was only 
obtained under great, pressure from the 
Front Opposition Bench, and it does 
seem strange that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should now say it is mis- 
leading, and that we do not understand 
it. But I need not enter on that point 
further. In conclusion, I should like to 
say that many of us on this side of the 
House hail with satisfaction the pro- 
posals contained in this Budget, because 
we desire to support the application of 
the surplus to the abolition of school 
fees. When the Bill is introduced, if it 
is not in a satisfactory shape, we shall 
3L 2 
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endeavour to improve it; but I hope we 
shall not fall into the course evidently 


desired by the Government—to judge 
from the utterances of their supporters | 
—and so oppose the Bill as to induce | fortunately some Corporations 
I hope we shall} have practically received no benefit at 


them to withdraw it. 
accept it, whether satisfactory or not, 
keeping ourselves free at some future 
time to deal with the whole educational 
question in a more satisfactory way. It 
seems very likely that we shall have to 
support the Government rather than 
oppose it, to judge from the way in 
which the proposal was received the 
other night by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Their reception of it was certainly 
ominous of trouble and of the fate of 
the Bill. It seemed as if hon. Gentle- 
men were not quite so ready to throw 
over all their past professions and past 
pledges in regard to the question 
of free schools as the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench; that 
they are not quite willing even just 
before a General Election to offer free 
education as a sort of bribe, seeing that 
they have opposed it in the past. Hence 
they are not quite prepared to follow the 
Government in this matter. But we 
believe in the principle of free schools, 
we believe in the abolition of fees, and 
therefore we shall do our best to save 
the Government from their own friends. 


(7.51.) Mr. ROWNTREE (Scar- 
borough): I hope the statement of thie 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton as to the inequitable 
distribution of tne grants in aid will 
receive more attention from the Govern- 
ment, for it is exciting a good deal of 
notice in the country, and marked dis- 
satisfaction is becoming apparent. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the large 
amount which county areas were 
receiving from the grants in aid as com- 
pared with the county boroughs and 
the Metropolis. I think the matter 
ought to be pressed further, for the 
argument might be extended with great 
force, because the smaller Corporations 
in the county area are receiving very 
much less than they ought to in propor- 


tion to their area, population, and rateable 
May I give one illustration ? | 


value. 


{COMMONS} 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his | 


Budget speech stated that £3,100,000 


had been appropriated to grants in aid of | 


local taxation in England alone. If so, 
surely every Corporation in the country 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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and cvery area of population should 
have received s » decided d 

Nave receivea some ecide: an con- 
siderable benefit from this large sum; 
but, as a mitter of fact, there are un- 
which 


Means. 


all, The borough I represent has received 
only £47 in addition to the grants it 
received previously. No doubt it will 
be urged that n-gotiations are pending 
with regard to the main roads, and that 
when completed further sums will come 
to the boroughs ; but admitting that, I 
doubt if we shall get anything in the 
way of arrears, or if we shall even get 
a fair share in the future. To show how 
important this is, I will illustrate the 
case of Scarborough. If I take the basis 
of population, they are entitled to 
£3,600 out of the £3,100,000 of the 
grant in aid; but if I take their rateable 
basis, they will be entitled to £4,400 
annually. If I take a third alternative— 
the basis of the previous payment or 
amount raised within the town as far as 
we can estimate towards that taxation— 
our share would be £4,130. Yet we 
have only received £47 in addition, 
and assuming we do receive that which 
apparently we are entitled to receive in 
the future from the County Councils, we 
shall only have £1,250, or about one- 
third of the proportion due tous. I 
believe this case can be paralleled by the 
cases of other towns ; and I respectfully 
submit that the smaller boroughs— 
giving, as many do, much attention to the 
sanitary requirements of the town, and 
anxious in every way to promote the 
well-being of their people—are as much 
entitled to their proportion from these 
grants in aid as larger boroughs within 
county areas. I ask the Government to 
give some attention to this matter, and 
enable these boroughs if they are in 
error to see exactly where that error is, 
because it appears that they are under 
considerable difficulty in bringing for- 
ward figures so fully as they would 
wish to do. I particularly appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to allow 
Returns to be prepared giving by way 
of illustration a certain number of 
towns showing the effect of the new 
system on smaller Corporations, on the 
non-county boroughs, as well as on 
larger ones. In December last the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Secretary 
wrote showing exactly the position of 
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the county borough of Halifax under 
the new system ; and I should be glad 
if the Government would prepare a 
Return showing what they claim to be 
the beneficial effect of the system on 
some of the smaller towns. We may 
be mistaken ; but at present we believe 
we are being unfairly dealt with and pre- 
judiced by the new system. At. present, 
the figures show that taxation is being 
raised from the small boroughs to be 
expended in the adjoining counties, and 
we are not receiving any relative advan- 
tage from it. We feel this to bea 
great grievance. I wish to say, in con- 
clusion, that as far as possible moneys 
granted in aid of local rates in the future 
should not be ticketed and allocated to 
some particular fund, and that the Local 
Authorities should be trusted more in 
the actual distribution of these funds. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House has spoken of trusting the 
representatives of the Local Bodies. We 
ask that they should be trusted in the 
actual distribution of these sums. The 
finance of towns is being made much 
more intricate and difficult to under- 
stand ; because different sums come into 
the financial accounts which are ear- 
marked for certain purposes, and which 
therefore do not go through the balance- 
sheet as a whole, but form a variety of 
separate accounts. Such a state of 
things lessens the responsibility of the 
representatives of the different Local 
Bodies, and makes the local balance sheet 
much more intricate and difficult to under- 
stand. [ trust that, in view of the great 
interest which is felt in the application 
of the grants, we shall have some assur- 
ance that the money will be granted 
equitably and justly to all the different 
Corporations and all the Local Bodies con- 
cerned. 

*(8.2.) Tue PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritcutz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The hon. Member has more than once 
urged upon me that Scarborough, the 
borough he represents, does not get that 
share of relief which he considers it 
ought to get, either in proportion to its 
rateable value or population. The hon. 
Gentleman has told us to-night that the 


whole sum which has been received by | 


Scarborough up to the present was some- 
thing like £47—.—- 
Mr. ROWNTREE: In addition —— 
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' *Mr. RITCHIE: In addition to the 
_ discontinued grants, I presume the hon. 
Gentleman has not included the amount 
which has been paid to the Union in 
which Scarborough is, in aid of the poor 
rate. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: That comes to 
about £700; but, on the other hand, 
we have had to pay to the county rate a 
like amount. I balanced the one against 
the other. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Then, of course, 
Scarborough has something to receive in 
respect of main roads. Iam quite pre- 
pared to admit that Quarter Sessions 
boroughs, which previously made no - 
contribution to the county at all, are in a 
somewhat different position to ordinary 
non-county boroughs. Parliament de- 
cided that it was necessary that Quarter 
Sessions boroughs—-all boroughs below a 
certain population—should, in future, 
become part of the county ; and in order 
to meet what was considered a just 
demand on the part of the Quarter 
Sessions boroughs, which had no main 
roads, but which contribute to the county 
main roads, it was determined that there 
should be a re-consideration of the streets 
of the boroughs, and that such of them 
as were main roads should be de- 
clared main roads, and be repairable 
by the county. I do not dispute that 
there may be cases in which, perhaps, 
the adjustment may not be so satis- 
factory to the borough as all desire. In 
connection with the declaration of 
main roads in Scarborough, I have con- 
siderably extended what was considered 
necessary and recommended by the 
Local Government Inspector who went 
down, but I have not been able io meet 
the wishes of the hon. Gentleman or of 
the borough of Scarborough. I feel 
there is some ground for the complaint 
on the part of Scarborough that it has 
not benefited so much by the relief under 
the Local Taxation Account as some 
other boroughs, which do not possess the 
exceptional position that Scarborough 
has, and if I can give a Return such as 
the hon. Gentleman desires I shall be 
glad todo so. Iam sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton has left the House, because I 
desire to take advantage of this oppor- 
| tunity to make some remarks with 
| regard to the figures he quoted in com- 
| paring the position of the counties, the 
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county boroughs, and the Metropolis, so 
,far as the relief of local taxation is 
concerned. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that under the complete scheme 
London would receive £280,000, the 
county boroughs £700,000, and the coun- 
ties about £2,000,000. Those figures are 
not, however, accurate. My own calcu- 
lation at the moment is that London will 
receive something approaching £500,000, 
the county boroughs £600,000, and the 
administrative counties £2,000,000. The 
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1540 
given on the basis of money spent. If 
the rates in towns are high the inhahi- 
tants reap the benefit in the shape of the 
increased value of their property. I 
contend that, on the basis of rateable 
value, the towns have not fared so much 
'less well than the country, for, from a 
| statement before me, I find that whilst 

the county boroughs will be relieved by 

5-4d. in the £1, subject to the equitable 
| adjustment, the complete effect of which 
| we do not yet know, the administrative 


Means. 





right hon. Gentleman stated the figures in | counties have received relief by about 
order to draw a comparison unfavourable | 4°9d. The amount of difference is not 


to the towns. 


than that conferred on the Metropolis or 
the county boroughs. Now, my point is 
that the relief to the Metropolis is 3°5d., 
as against 4-9d. for the counties and 5-4d. 
for the county boroughs. Thus, though 
the Metropolis gets a very large sum, 
the actual amount cf relief is not so 
great as in the cases of the counties and 
county boroughs. This is explained by 
the fact that the amount collected for 
licences in London is considerably less 
than in other parts of the Kingdom, and 
consequently London does not receive so 
much in relief. I do not think that the 
inhabitants of London have any very 
strong ground of complaint. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton drew a comparison between the 
relief to the country and that to the towns, 
and contended that the relief in the latter 
case was less than it ought to be. But 
what are the facts? While the relief 
given in the county boroughs in England 
and Wales is 5:4d., the counties have 
only benefited to the extent of 4-9d. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) :, Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give us the com- 
parison of the existing rates in boroughs 
and in counties? A reduction of 5d. in 
a 4s. rate would be very different toa 
reduction of 4d. in a 6d. rate. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I maintain that that 
would not be a fair basis of com- 
parison. If it be true that the 
towns have heavier rates, they have 
got value for their money. There can 
be no question about that. They have 
spent large sums on water supply and 
drainage, and other matters, which con- 
tribute greatly to the comfort of the in- 
habitants, and it would be an entirely 
erroneous method of calculation if this 
money were to be distributed and relief 

Mr. Ritchie 


He said the benefit derived | 
by the counties was very much larger | in favour of the towns. 
| Gentleman complained that Wolverhamp- 


great, but whatever it is I say that it is 
The right hon. 


ton had not fared well in the distribution. 
I think it has benefited considerably 
above the average of county boroughs 
throughout the United Kingdom, for it 
has received the equivalent of 6d. in the 
£1, whereas the average of county 
boroughs is 5d. I, therefore, do not 
think it has any reason to complain on 
that score. 

(8.15.) Mr. STOREY : I accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures for 
the present, although Parliament has 


not been furnished with the means 
of testing them. I understand him 
to say that London has received, 


through the operation of these subven- 
tions in aid, a reduction of 3d. anda 
fraction in its rates—[Mr. Ruircme: 
Nearly 4d.]—3-7d. He tells us that 
county boroughs have received a reduc- 
tion of 5d. and that counties received 
practically about 5d. We understood 
that this was to be a relief of those who 
needed relief most, but the basis upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Governmeut have gone has been such 
that those have got most relief who 
were least heavily burdened, and who 
therefore needed least. Take the case of 
a county where the rate is 1s. in the £1. 
If the county had got a saving of more 
than 4d.—nearly 5d.—in the 1s., it is 
very evident that the reduction in the 
rates would amount to 33 per cent. 
Take the case of a borough which may 
happen to be within the county though 
not of it. That borough has secured a 
reduction of rates of 5d. The rates are 
probably 4s. in the £1, and in some 
cases more. It is evident that a 
reduction of 5d. upon a 4s. rate is a very 
different thing to a reduction of 4d. 
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upon a ls. rate. We, in Sunderland, 
have secured such an amount of money 
through these subventions as has enabled 
our Poor Law Guardians to levy a lower 
rate this year than we have had for 
several years past. But whilst we are 
large enough to secure a reduction of 
our rates by something like 2d. in the 
£1, which is about one twenty-fifth of 
our total rate, in the county im- 
mediately adjoining they have been 
able to secure a larger reduction— 
indeed the reduction has been of 
such an amount that practicaily their 
rates have been reduced to next door to 
nothing at all. When the Local Go- 
vernment Act was passing through the 
House the contention was that there 
were certain areas and certain descrip- 
tions of: property that were'so heavily 
rated that it would be convenient and 
advantageous to apply general taxes to 
alleviate the burdens upon those pro- 
perties, and we allege that the operation 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s method 
has been that the relief has mainly gone 
to the owners of land who least needed 
it. The relief which we in boroughs 
were led to expect would be very im- 
portant and very considerable, has been, 
as a matter of practice, found worth 
very little at all. I have no dispesition 
to pursue the other points raised to-night, 
because I do not think it is really worth 
while debating them at’ all. But this 
particular point the right hon. Gentle- 
man well knows has not come’ up now 
for the last time. It will eome up, I 
hope, again and again, until we are wble 
to secure some much more equitable 
division of: the relief as bet ween boroughs 
and counties. 

(8.24.) Mr. ROWNTREE ©” TF have 
Papers ‘here referring “to” many other 
towns where the grievance to» which I 
have called attention "is as strongly felt 
asin Scarborough. I am sure there:would 
be a feeling of great satisfaction if ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman could see his way 
to‘present a Return which would enable 
the towns to judge of the actual result 
of the new system. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) was 
inaudible in the Gallery. 

(8:30.) Mr. STOREY: I desire to 
ask a question with respect tothe House 
Duty. Last year a reduction’was made 
in the Inhabited House Daty, and we 
contended it should: apply to tenement 


{Apri 27,1891} 
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houses: We understood that that con- 
dition had been acceded to, and that 
tenement houses which were occupied by 
two or more tenants, though there was a 
common door, would be exempt. A case 


‘occurred in Sunderland, in which a 


‘woman applied to the Inland Revenue 
authorities to be relieved from the 
Inhabited House Duty on the ground that 
the house was a tenement house, 
occupied by two tenants, neither of whom 
paid £20 a year. The Local Commis- 
sioners took a common-sense view, and 
exempted the woman from the duty ; 
but the authorities in London have 
appealed against the act of the Local 
Commissioners, and are putting the poor 
woman to considerable expense in legal 
proceedings. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will explain to us how the 
matter stands. (8.33.) 

*(9.5.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I do not wish to detain the Committee 
beyond a very few minutes, and have 
merely risen to call the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to a matter 
upon which I spoke last year. But I 
may say, on the general question, that I 
am very glad to think that the Govern- 
ment propose to redeem their promise 
and give the people free education. So 
far as I am concerned, | am glad to ac- 
ecept as much free education as they will 
give us, not troubling whether denomi- 
national schools benefit by it or not. I 
know there are some persons, both inside 
and outside the House, who believe that 
the Whisky and Beer Duty should be re- 
duced ; but lam bound tosaythat, having 
the choice, I should have no hesitation in 
preferring free education to free whisky. 
I hear something said about free educa- 
tion being accompanied by popular control 
of denominational schools, and that may 
be necessary by-and-bye. Meantime, for 
one, do not care to destroy the denomi- 
national schools at once, and am satisfied 
that it would be no benefit to the rate- 
payers ; but if it is found by-and-bye that 
it is impossible to work a system of 
free education with denominational 
schools, then an element of ' popular 
control may be provided in the manage-- 
ment—— ; 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

*Mr. MORTON: I do inot wish to go 
beyond what you, Sir, consider the limits 
of the present discussion, and will say 
no more on this matter. But I do trust 
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that we shall have free education intro- 
duced as soon as possible, and I am 
sure it will be a benefit to the people 
of this country. The particular matter 
upon which I rose to say a word or 
two has relation to the assessment of 
House Duty and Income Tax. Last 
year I called attention to the matter, 
and I am aware that it has often been 
referred to in previous Sessions of 
this and other Parliaments. But we 
shall not be satisfied with siiaply calling 
attention to it; the system should be 
altered to a uniform system of assess- 
ment for rates and taxes. At the present 
moment the rates are collected on what 
is called the rateable value. This is in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament, 
which says that the rateable valne 
shall be the.value, after deductions from 
the gross rent, of certain charges. In- 
come Tax and House Duty, however, are 
collected on the gross value. Now, 
what is wanted is that both should be 
collected on the same basis. They can- 
not both be right, and one or the other 
should be adopted. I do not, of course, 
mean that it is legally wrong, but it is 
morally wrong, to collect the Income Tax 
and the House Duty upon the gross 
value. Of course, the matter has occu- 
pied the attention of successive Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, and has been 
considered by Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment has said that local rating shall be 
on the net value. The question of fair 
value has also been before the Law Lords 
of the other House, and in 1883 they de- 
cided'that the gross value was not the fair 
value, but unfortunately they did not 
decide what was the fair value. In the 
case of assessment for the water rate 
they declared that the gross value was 
not the fair value. In,1885 Parliament 
decided on the same question by passing 
an Act. declaring, in regard to these 
Water Companies, that the fair value 
was the rateable value, so I think we 
have good authority for saying, in regard 
to this matter, that whether it be legally 
right or not, so far as we can get any 
declaration, it is that the true value is 
the rateable value. Of course, I am per- 
fectly aware I can hardly expect the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to do any- 
thing during the present year, for the 
alteration means a reduction in the 
Revenue, and we can only expect this 
when a Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
Mr. Morton 
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a surplus to dispose of. On ways of 
dealing with the subject I will not now 
dwell; all I want to know is, whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is con- 
sidering the matter, and if he proposes 
to do anything in regard to it? In the 
course of a short discussion I initiated 
last Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
said “It was a matter of great import- 
ance, and it would continue to occupy his 
attention, not without some hope that it 
would be possible to deal with the matter 
some day.” Now, “some day” is a vague 
expression, and I had hoped it might 
have come this Session, and, at any rate, 
I should like to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman yet sees his way to do any- 
thing in the matter, which will not be 
settled until a uniform system of assess- 
ment is adopted for rates and taxes. 
There is another matter, to which 
I called the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention earlier in the year, and 
that is this. In the collection of local 
rates a deduction is allowed to land- 
lords on property of a certain rate- 
able value if they pay on their houses 
whether empty or let and during the 
whole of the year. I am told that the 
overseers find that it saves them a good 
deal of trouble, and that they do not 
find there is any loss by making these 
allowances, it being convenient to both 
landlord and tenant. I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could not do the same thing as regards 
House Duty and Property Tax, allowing 
a certain discount on property up toa 
certain rateable value where the land- 
lord and not the tenant pays the taxes? 
Iam sure if that could be arranged it 
would save a great deal of trouble to 
collectors, tenants, and landlords, and I 
do not think there would be any loss to 
the Revenue. I will not detain the Com- 
mittee longer, but I trust the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to give 
me an answer a little more favourable 
than that he gave me last year in regard 
to the assessments ; and I trust the time 
is not far distant when we shall have the 
alteration made, because it must be 
wrong to collect the taxes upon what 
the House of Commons has declared an 
unfair value. You might as well collect 
the Income Tax on a man’s income, 
deducting nothing for expenses, as to 
collect the tax on house property, 
allowing nothing for outgoings. 


Means. 
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*(9.16.) Mr. CHANNING (North- the whole financial administration of 


ampton, K.): The present Budget pro- 
posals are the most remarkable we have 
had for many years, and remarkable in 
two ways: in the first place, in offering 


to the people of this country, perhaps | 


the greatest, the most important, and 
most urgently desired remission of taxa- 
tion—for I consider free education to 
be a remission of taxation—that has 
been offered for many years past. 
But I think the Budget is equally 
remarkable in that it has given rise 
toa discussion which has been an ex- 
plosion and an exposure of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s method of 
finance. The whole of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s long speech he gave us the 
other day might be summed up in one 
sentence—that he felt very severely the 
strictures passed upon his financial 
methods by one of the most eminent au- 
thorities on finance (Sir Thomas Farrar), 
and the whole of his specch was an 
elaborate apology for his financial 
administration, based on the charges 
made against that administration by Sir 
Thomas Farrar. Now, I do not propose 
to deal with the question which has been 
so thoroughly threshed out to-day ; but, 
at least, this may be said: that the sup- 
port whieh the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gets to his proposals by saying 
that the burden will not come upon the 
taxpayers because of the Suez Canal 
shares;is founded on a fallacy absolutely 
transparent. With regard to the 
Naval Defence Act, he has bound the 
hands of Parliament and future Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer so that they 
cannot interfere with Expenditure with- 
out the consent of the House of Lords, 
which we know will not be given. But 
with regard to the Suez Canal shares, 
while there is no consent of the House 
of Lords necessary, then there would 
be no difficulty, supposing a Radical 
Parliament elected at the next General 
Election, and a Radical Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed it, in appro- 
priating the whole of that windfall to 
some other purpose for the public ad- 
vantage, instead of that for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer destines it, 
still, in that case, too, there is practically 
an anticipation of income, depriving 


| 








the right hon. Gentleman has been 
tumbled down like a house of cards 
by the criticisms of my two right hon. 
Friends, and I will not therefore occupy 
the time of the Committee in dealing 
with the subject, but I have something to 
say es to what may be called the 
Local Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The £4,000,000 of 
money issued from the Consoli 
dated Fund as grants in aid to County 
Councils are not only a violation of 
those principles of finance laid down by 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and all 
who have thought out local finance 
administration, but contrary to his own 
contention which, with all eminent 
authorities, has been that you should 
give aid to local finance in the 
form of taxes, which can be raised 
by these Local Authorities, and for 
which Local Authorities should be 
primarily and directly responsible, and 
in the economical raising and spending 
of which Local Authorities have a 
peculiar and direct interest. In issuing 
these subsidies from the Consolidated 
Fund, the violation of principle involved 
is made all the worse by what has 
been admitted by the Minister of Agri- 
culture with regard to agricultural 
districts, that reduction of rates is 
ultimately for the benefit of landlords, 
so that, practically, the whole of these 
£4,000,000 do not go to relieve 
industry, but will fall into the lap 
of the landed interest. I refer to 
this because I wish to say a word upow 
the financial side of free educa- 
tion. £1,000,000 is to be devoted to 
that purpose this year, and £2,000,000 
in future years, and all who are 
interested in education and in the 
welfare of the poorer working classes 
who send their children to elementary 
schools must be perfectly satisfied with 
this appropriation of national funds. 
But what I wish to point out is this: 
in the first place, that we are pledging 
the resources of the future; of that I do 
not so much complain ; but then these 
£2,000,000 annually will be: granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund, while 
there is no attempt made to revise the 
incidence of Imperial taxation on land 


the taxpayers of a fund which they | nd realised capital. You are adding 
might apply to other uses. But £2,000,000 a year to the outgoings, while 
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you have not introduced a graduated 
Income Tax, or revised the Death Duties, 
or placed direct taxation upon ground 
rents and ground values. These matters 
are left to the remote future, and the 
Government are giving this grant out of 
the pockets of commerce and: enter- 
prise and industry and labour, and out 
of the pockets of those men and women 
whose precarious incomes depend on 
their own faculties, and for whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
remedy or relief in the immediate future. 
I wish to emphasise the point that we 
are having a great gift made to the 
people of the country without placing a 
fair share of the burden upon realised 
property. I know it would be out of 
order to enter into the details of the 
proposal of free education. I would 
only say with regard to this that every 
Liberal and Radical on this side of the 
House, and every Liberal and Radical in 
the country, will in one sense thank 
Her Majesty’s Government from their 
hearts for having made this great con- 
cession to the people of the country. 
But we consider it a victory of Radi- 
calism and Liberalism over Tory pre- 
judice and Tory protest. At the begin- 
ning of this Session, when this question 
was mentioned, the only Conservative 
Members who spoke on it condemned 
the whole proposal. How has it come 
about? We Radicals gave the franchise 
to the county electors,and nobody opposed 
its extension to them more persistently 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but it is the fact that the county electors 
have a vote and will shortly be able to 
exercise it, and not sympathy with the 
principle of free education that has in- 
duced the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make this boon to the people of the 
country. I hope the measure will be 
promptly brought by Her Majesty’s 
Government before the House. As far 
as those who have sometimes worked 
with me on educational questions in the 
House are concerned, I am sure we shall 
give the warmest and heartiest support 
to this proposal, while we shall not shrink 
from asserting in some practical form 
those conditions which we consider to be 
essential to the true and genuine carrying 
out of the measure of free education. 
But, subject to that, we shall give the 
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hearty support. If there is a section of 
the followers of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who are anxious to avail 
themselves cf the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary time to enable the Government 
to escape from the carrying out: of their 
pledge, we Radicals shall not let them 
off, but shall insist on the prolonging of 
the Session sufficiently to carry this 
proposal into effect, and shall not leave 
the poor men we represent in the counties 
subject to this tax one instant longer 
than we can. We shall insist upon the 
carrying out of the pledge which makes 
the Budget of this year so memorable. 
*(9.29.) Sir R. FOWLER (London): 
The hon. Member has made a great 
attack on the landed interest. I 
do not happen to be largely con- 
nected with that interest, but I 
sit and live amongst those who are, 
and I know they are taxed to an extreme 
point, and that an increase of'the taxa- 
tion upon them would be equivalent to 
the imposition of the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. I have already 
expressed my great satisfaction with the 
general principles of my right hon. 
Friend’s proposals. I think he is 
entitled to the gratitude of the country 
for them. There is one particular point, 
however, to which I desire’ to draw 
attention. My right hon. Friend has 
proposed, and I think unjustly proposed, 
to throw a very heavy burden indeed on 
the Straits Settlements; namely, no less 
an amount in future than £100,000. 
perannum. Now, the, Crown Colonies 
are not in the position of self-governing 
colonies like Australia and Canada; 
they have no Representative Institu- 
tions, and therefore depend for their 
ruling and for justice, to a large extent, 
on legislators appointed by the’ Home 
Government. I think they have a right 
to look to this House in a sense in which 
the self-governing colonies do not look 
to it. As regards the Crown Colonies, 
the effort which has been made to put 
increased taxation on them is very hard 
upon them. The. reason for what has 
been done, particularly«in Singapore, is 
that it is a most important’ naval 
station—a coaling station. ‘It has been 
thought advisable by the Government to 
expend a large sum in fortifying the 
position ; and I contend that, as the work 
is for Imperial purposes, the cost should 
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be borne by Imperial, and not by local, 
finance. In Hong Kong the expenditure 
of the Government is £200,000 a year ; 
at present the colony provides £20,000 a 
year, but in future it is to be called upon 
to contribute £40,000. In the Straits 
Settlements the expenditure of the 
Government is only £136,000 annually, 
and yet this colony is asked to vote up- 
wards of £100,000 of that amount. The 
burdens are not only all unfair in them- 
selves; but in the case of the Straits 
Settlements, the proportion demanded is 
particularly unjust, and it is a burden 
forced upon it in violation of the votes of 
the Local Council entirely, because the 
Crown nominees are in a majority. I 
maintain that this is a great grievance, 
and I appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to carefully re-consider the 
matter on grounds both of justice and of 
policy. I appeal to him to do this as a 
statesman who has sat in a good many 
Cabinets. He is not only acquainted 
with the Exchequer, but he has been 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and has 
filled other positions in Governments. 
He can, therefore, take an all-round 
view of the question. I believe that 
this has been suggested to the Treasury. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, no. 


*Srr R. FOWLER: Well, I believe 
they have looked into it. No doubt the 
duty of the Treasury is to raise money 
by all the means in their power ; but I 
would appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to regard the matter from 
the point of view of statesmanship, and 
not from the narrow point of view of 
the Treasury. 


*(9.38.) Sr T. SUTHERLAND 
(Greenock): This is an important ques- 
tion to the Crown Colonies concerned, 
and I can speak with some authority on it, 
because I happened to be a member of 
the Legislative Council of Hong Kong 
at the time the first Imperial contribution 
was imposed on that colony. I listened 
with some surprise at the manner in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appealed to the patriotism of the Crown 
Colonies with respect to the new and 
much larger impositions in the future. 
To my mind, his attitude was some- 
thing like that of’ an amiable fish- 
monger, who, having skinned an 
eel, suggests that it should be as 
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obliging and patriotic as possible. The 
course of procedure in such cases is that 
a Minister, or an official representing the 
Government of the day, having dis- 
covered that a Crown Colony has a 
Revenue and no representative Institu- 
tion, decides to appropriate a portion of 
that Revenue for Imperial purposes. In 
the case Iam familiar with, a message 
was sent out to the Governor to bring 
in a Bill, and the official members of the 
Council were required to vote for it, and 
in all cases the official Members are ina 
majority in Crown Colonies. In the 
particular instance to which I refer I 
had the audacity to oppose the -contri- 
bution on what I believed.to be just and 
equitable grounds, and one or two 
of the official members ventured to 
take a similar view ; but, subsequently, 
a Despatch was received from the 
Secretary of State, in which it was 
practically stated to the official members 
of the Council that it would beas much 
as their places were worth if they voted 
against a measure advised by the Home 
Government, and brought forward. by 
the Governor for the purpose of 
filling the Exchequer of the Home 
Government. That is not at all an 
exaggerated statement of the facts as 
they occurred a few years ago, and I 
venture to say that it will be found, on 
investigation, that a similar course has 
been pursued in regard to the recent 
enormous levies on the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, and Ceylon. I need 
scarcely say that if these colonies pos- 
sessed representative Institutions, ithe 
Government would never have tampered 
with their independence in the way they 
have done; for, as has been stated, the 
great bulk of the expenditure referred 
to is for Imperial, and not for local, 
purposes, and ought to be borne by the 
Home Government. Ido not‘know how 
the Crown Colonies intend to deal with 
this question, but I trust they will not 
allow it tv remain in its present unsatis- 
factory position. I am not, perhaps, 
sufficiently experienced in matters of 
this kind to advise them as to what 
would be the proper course to pursue. 

Whether they should follow the example 

of Newfoundland and ask to be heard at 

the Bar of the House may, perhaps, be 

an open question. I would, however, 

venture to suggest to the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer an intermediate course | Treasury in the same way as is done by 
—one which he sight judiciously adopt | the Admiralty and the War Department. 
in the interests of the Home Government | Such a statement would greatly facilitate 
and:in the interests of a good under-}| Members in addressing themselves to 
standing with the colonies—and it is| the question of the national defences, 
that he should allow a grave matter of|and also lessen the labours of the 
this kind to be submitted toa Committee | Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
of the House, before whom representa-| Budget Speech. I should like to 
tives of the colonies might be allowed | allude to the amount of the Floating 
to attend and show cause against} Debt vis-c-vis to the amount of our 
the course pursued by the Government. | Consolidated Fund; and, so far as I 
I have no doubt the Chancellor of the ; am concerned, I entirely approve of the 
Exchequer will be able to give an| idea of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
elaborate, add even a plausible, answer | in desiring to maintain Consols at the 
to the observations of my hon. Friend | lowest possible amount, even at the cost 
and myself on this question, but I | of speculating somewhat in regard to the 
venture to say that the matter will | Floating Debt. I do not know whether 
not rest on the present Budget dis-|in the voluminous Returns given to 
cussion. Passing by the question with | the House from time to time the informa- 
which [ have been dealing, I cannot but | tion is afforded as to the cost to the 
congratulate my right hon. Friend on | Treasury of financing the Floating Debt ; 
being one of the most cautious and | but I should be extremely surprised to 
fortunate Chancellors of the Exchequer | hear that the cost of that financing dur- 
who has ‘handled the finance of this | ing the last 12 months has been equal to 
country fora very long time. Iuphold/the rate of the limited interest 
entirely the financial method which the | paid on the Consolidated Fund. 
right hon. Gentleman has adopted on the | Even if the expense were greater, I 
important questions with which he has | should still be an advocate for, as far as 
had to deal. No wiser or more sensible | possible, avoiding the’ necessity of in- 
thing was ever done by a Government | creasing the actual amount of our 
than, having entered on a most important} Consols. As to the price of that 
and necessary programme in conuection | Stock, all the Members of the 
with the naval dnd military defences of | House are responsible. When the re- 
the country, that they should have|duction in the interest was effected, 
determined to allow the Departments | investors rushed out of Consols into Rail- 
concerned more or less a free hand in| way Preference and Debenture Stock, 
carrying out the great work, instead of | and the consequence was that the latter 
confining tuem to the narrow limits of | have advanced ‘something like 20 per 
the Estimates of each succeeding year. | cent., while Consols fell into a state of 
It is utterly impossible for any Admiralty | susp2nded animation tosomeextent. There 
or any Naval Department to devise a| can benohostilecriticism of the Chancellor 
scheme by which they can lay down | of the Exchequer with reference to their 
exactly how much of the £21,000,000 | existing value, for no one voted against 
which the House sanctions for naval}the reduction of the interest. I must 
construction can be expended in one | bear my testimony as a shipowner to the 
particular year. At the same time, I | advantage the country has derived from 
think the accounts which the Chancellor | the possession of its interest in the Suez 
of the Hxchequer placed before the|Canal. The shipping interest of this 
House at the time he introduced the | country is under a deep debt of gratitude 
Budget might be of a clearer and more | to those who had the happy inspiration of 
comprehensive character. There is a great | obtaining for this country a voice, and an 
deal of mystery, especially with regard | important voice, in that control of that 
to these outside running accounts, | great undertaking which is so vital to our 
which might be cleared away if a | interests and welfare, and the interest on 
different system were adopted. Ij the shares could not be easily devoted to 
would suggest that the Chancellor of | a better purpose than that to which it is 
the Exchequer should have a printed |applied by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Financial Statement issued from _ the | chequer. 

Sir 7’. Sutherland 
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*(10.5.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): Sir, the hon. Member 
behind me has complimented the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for giving way 
to the great military Departments, but 
for my part I must protest against such 
doctrines, and if they were carried out 
to the full extent they would open 
floodgates of Expenditure in all direc- 
tions. I protest against the doctrine 
that there is any financial pedantry in 
criticising the plans by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meets the 


- demands of the Naval and Military 


Departments. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to act as a check on 
any imprudent Expenditure by those 
Departments, and if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer finds himself able to re- 
duce taxation by postponing payments for 
ships and works or by borrowing money 
for the purpose, practically all check 
upon Military and Naval Expenditure 
wil! be removed. It is no answer to say 
that precedents can be found—one in the 
fortification scheme of Lord Palmerston 
and the other in the scheme for the 
localisation of the forces. We all know 
that a great amount of money was wasted 
upon the fortifications, and the localisa- 
tion of the forces was not a wise pre- 
cedent. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the present Government have 
not contented themselves with a single 
case or two, but they have adopted the 
principle of borrowing in five distinct 
operations—for the fortification of our 
home ports, for the fortification of the 
coaling stations, for the Australian ships, 
for ships built under the Naval Defence 
Act, and for barracks. One of the chief 
evils of this system of finance is the con- 
cealment it enables of the Military 
Expenditure of the country. [The 
CuaNcELLor of the Excuequer: Enables. | 
It has the effect of concealing the Ex- 
penditure of the country. Last year the 
Budget had to be discussed without any 
information whatever about the extra- 
ordinary Expenditure then incurred on 
behalf of the Army and Navy ; the only 
information then given was that con- 
tained in the ordinary Army and Navy 
Estimates, and there was no other source 
from which information could be gathered 
as to what the real Expenditure was. 
I ventured to call attention to the 
fact and to hazard a guess as to what 
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the real Expenditure was, but my 
figures were disputed by the Heads of 
Departments. Some weeks afterwards 
I obtained the Return to which allusion 
has been made. If it be of a confusing 
character, that is not my fault, because 
I was ready to adopt any form which 
would give the figures in a reasonably 
clear way. The form was approved of 
by the Treasury, and therefore it is not 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
complain. The Return showed that over 
and above the Army and Navy Estimates 
for the yearithere was a contemplated ex- 
penditure at that time of something like 
£7,000,000. It now turns out that that 
Estimate was excessive by £2,000,000. 
It is not the intention of the Opposition 
to find fault with the spending of the 
money, but if it had been necessary to 
take a Vote for the extraordinary 
Expenditure within the year a much 
more careful Estimate would have been 
submitted. Omitting these £2,000,000, 
the actual Expenditure last year over 
and above that voted in the LEsti- 
mates was £5,058,000. Of this, 
£1,428,000 was charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund; £1,155,000 was the un- 
expended balance of the previous year, 
which otherwise would have gone in 
reduction of debt; £405,000 was sup- 
plied by the Budget surplus; £350,000 
was provided by Supplementary Esti- 
mates this year; and £1,719,000 was 
borrowed under various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, by which the repayment is spread 
over different periods, namely, £696,000 
was borrowed under the Naval Defence 
Act, £780,000 under the Imperial 
Defence Act, and £243,000 was bor- 
rowed under the Imperial Defence Act 
for expenditure on Australian ships. 
These were the statistics for last year, 
and I now come to the current year, for 
which the Treasury has produced a 
Return which is not yet in the hands of 
Members. In the course of his speech 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
Committee what would be borrowed ; he 
usedtheterms “spent” and “borrowed,” 
sometimes one and sometimes the other : 
but he did not tell the Committee what 
was the actual sum to be expended on 
the Army and the Navy within the 
current. year. The Return now on the 
Table will point this out, but it is even 
more confused than that of last year. 
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It shows that beyond the ordinary Esti- 
mates of £31,750,000, £5,227,000 will 
be expended within the current year. 
That amount the right hon. Gentleman 
rovides for in this way—charged on 
Consolidated Fund, £1,428,000 ; Budget 
surplus, £500,000 ; unexpended balances 
on previous years, £447,000 ; to be voted 
in next year’s Estimates, £181,000 ; to be 
borrowed under Naval Defence Act, to be 
repaid by 1896, £2,119,000 ; to be bor- 
rowed under Imperial Defence Act and 
repaid out of surplus, £550,000 ; making 
a total ‘of £5,225,000. Of this sum 
£1,928,000 is provided for in the year, 
£3,116,000 borrowed as money which will 
go in reduction of Debt, and £181,000 out 
of next year’s Votes. My objection to 
these schemes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is that they entirely destroy 
the effective control of the House of 
Commons over the Expenditure of the 
Army and Navy, and that they conceal 
the real amount of that Expenditure from 
the country. They also enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to claim a surplus 
when in reality there is a considerable 
deficit, while they throw the Estimates 
for the Army and Navy. into complete 
confusion, and render them useless for 
comparison. Thestatement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to the extent 
and the effect of the delay in the build- 
ing of ships was greatly exaggerated, 
and in my opinion such delay as has 
occurred in the past has frequently 
resulted in our obtaining ships of a 
better type. The action of the Govern- 
ment in increasing the normal Expendi- 
ture upon the Army and Navy by 
£3,000,000 a year, in addition tothe extra- 
ordinary Expenditure of £17,500,000, 
has resulted in the whole saving effected 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
conversion scheme being swallowed up. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : How do you show 
that ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I under- 
stand the saving effected by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s conversion scheme 
amounts from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 
per annum, whilst the increase in the 
normal Expenditure upon the Army and 
Navy amounts to £3,000,000 per annum. 
It isa very doubtful question whether 
that increase will ever be reduced ; it is 
not easy to reduce Estimates again when 
once they have been increased, so I do 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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not think I exaggerate when I say the 
normal increase of the Estimates for the 
twogreat Services swallows up the saving 
on the conversion of Consols. In addition, 
there is the authorised extraordinary 
Expenditure under loan to the extent of 
£17,500,000. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Some of that is 
paid off already. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is, 
undoubtedly, the case ; but, nevertheless, 
it was extraordinary Expenditure, and did 
not come under the £3,000,000 to which I 
have alluded. Such is not, I think, an 
untrue statement of the result as regards 
the Army and Navy. Then I have to 
allude to the expenditure in another 
Department, where the complaint is not 
that too much, but too little is spent, I 
mean the Post Office. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer alluded to the Post 
Offive in the course of his Budget speech, 
and appeared to take credit to himself 
during the last year for having spent 
some increased amount upon it. Now, 
last year I called the attention of the 
House to the expenditure upon the Post 
Office, and I complained that during the 
four years the Government have been 
in office they had starved and stinted 
the Post Office, and had discouraged im- 
provements in that Department. My 
figures were on that ‘occasion denied ; 
they were stated to be unreliable. But 
during the interval betwee last Session 
and the present time, a Return of the 
Expenditure and Receipts of the Post 
Office has been laid upon the Table, 
showing the net surplus of revenue 
each year during 20 years. That 
Keturn fully bears out the statement I 
made last year. It shows that during 
the five years that the late Mr. Fawcett 
presided over the Post Office, there was 
a net surplus revenue derived from 
the Post Office and received by the 
Treasury, of about £2,800,000 annually. 
The amount remained about the same 
each year during the five years 
Mr. Fawcett presided over the Depart- 
ment. My hon, Friend the Member for 
Cardiff stated the other night, what I 
believe is perfectly. correct, that 
Mr. Fawcett on taking office under my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian in 1881 came to an under- 
standing with my right hon. Friend 
that he should be allowed a free hand in 
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respect to Expendittreat the Post Office, 
or, at all events, that any sums beyond the 
normal amount paid into the Treasury 
as net revenue for the ‘Post Office, should 
be under his control. And what I 
would call attention to is that the 
five years during which Mr. Fawcett 
held the position of Postmaster General 
was the period during which the greatest 
improvements were effected in the Post 
Office, and when the demands of the 
public were satisfied to a remarkable 
degree. In spite of this, during that 
period the net revenue for the Post 
Office remained stationary, amounting 
year by year to £2,800,000. I speak 
of the Post Office, and,do not include 
the Telegraphs. As the result of this 
policy when Mr. Fawcett left the De- 
partment it was ‘one of the most 
popular of the Services under Govern- 
ment, and there was general content- 
ment among the employés. I think 
Iam fully justified in saying that no 
Department of the State gave greater 
satisfaction to the public. What is 
the state of things since that time ? 
I pass over the two or three years 
when the office of Postmaster General 
was held by myself and two or three 
others for short periods, during which 
there was practically no change; but I 
take the four or five years during which 
the present Government has been in 
Office. During this period the net 
revenue from the Post Office has risen 
from £2,800,000 to £3,450,000 in the 
year 1888-89, an increase of revenue of 
£650,000. ; 

Toe SECRETARY ‘10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Does 
that include the Packet Service ? 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I include 
the Packet Service. And during these 
five years of increasing revenue from the 
Post Office there have been increasing 
complaints on the part of the public. I 
know the net revenue has been some- 
what reduced last year, 1890-91, by a 
sum of £130,000, owing to the increases 
in salaries; but in the Estimate of the 
coming year I find in the Budget speech 
that the net revenue is expected to be 
the same as in the present year. As the 
revenues of the Post Office have been 
habitually underestimated, I think we 
may assume that it would be at least 
£3,400,000. 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: I can reassure the 
right hon.’ Gentleman upon that peirit. 
The possible increase in the revenue will 
certainly be largely diminished by the 
possible increase of Expenditure. One 
site for instance for a new Post Office is 
likely to cost £125,000. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is not 
included in the Estimate for the year, 
and of course I cannot speak of things 
which are in the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but which have not 
reached the stage when they can be 
mentioned in Estimate or in Budget 
speech. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN:: The right hon. 
Gentleman was speaking of a possible 
increase upon the Estimates, and I only 
wished to point out to him that unfor- 
seen Expenditure is likely to be as large 
or larger than unforeseen increase of 
revenue. Ido not mention this by way 
of controversy, but for the satisfaction of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Naturally 
I only dealt with the figures as I find 
them, and it is not fair to have this new 
figure started when it has not been men- 
tioned in the Estimate or in the Budget 
speech. But even if we make allowance 
for that, I am perfectly certain that the 
net revenue in the coming year will at 
least be equal to the past year, and I 
shall be surprised if it is not £100,000 in 
excess. Taking the net average revenue 
of the Post Office during the five, years 
when Mr. Fawcett presided there, I think 
I am justified in my contention that the 
Government have raised a constantly 
increasing net revenue from the Post 
Office, and that during the whole of the 
time improvements have been dis- 
couraged or refused on the part of the 
Treasury for the sake of getting this in- 
creased revenue for the Department. I 
do not say that the Postmaster General 
is to blame. The fact is, as everybody 
knows, the Postmaster General is the 
humble servant of the Treasury. If 
the Treasury desires to increase its 
revenue, the Postmaster General must 
give way, for the Treasury is master of 
the position—that is to say: the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The increase 
of revenue can only be effected at the 
expense of the Postal Service. And 
now we find that what six years ago was 
one of the most popular Services under 
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Government, has become one of the 
most unpopular Services. I might go 
further and make reference to pay, 
but inasmuch as improvement has 
been effected in the present year I 
will not dilate on this matter. My own 
belief is, that if the Postmaster Gene- 
ral were allowed a free hand to deal 
with questions as they arise—if he had 
not to consult the Treasury upon every 
possible occasion—then many of the 
complaints might have been dealt with 
at a much earlier period and pro- 
bably the ultimate charge upon 
the Government would not have been 
so great as now it proves to be. 
I will undertake to say that the result 
of drawing this increasing revenue from 
the Post Office has caused the Depart- 
ment to be unpopular in the sense that 
people have felt that improvements were 
neglected and discouraged by the Govern- 
ment while the Government has continued 
to derive increasing revenue from the 
Post Office. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not, I think, deny the 
relations he has described between him- 
self and the Postmaster General. Speak- 
ing to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce last year the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


Ways and 


‘*T can assure you that when the Post Office 
falls short of its duty it is on the Treasury that 
the responsibility should be laid rather than on 
the Postmaster General. ‘The Post Office is an 
ambitious and a capable Department; its 
capacity is equal to its ambition, and its 
ambition is, I am bound to say, equal to its 
capacity. Let it never be thought that the 
Post Office is content to remain behind the 
measures or the systems of any Foreign or 
Colonial Governments.’’ 


The conclusion I have arrived at is that, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has listened to the demands of the great 
Military Departments and given them 
what they wanted, he has starved and 
stinted the Post Office with the view of 
deriving from it a gradually growing 
income. I look upon any policy of 
starving that Department as unwise. 
My belief is that it would be a wise 
policy to give the Postmaster General a 
free hand in regard to the Service, 
though I would not carry that beyond 
the point of securing to the Government 
a considerable revenue, which I would 
put at £3,000,000, any excess beyond 
which should be devoted to the im- 
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provement of the Service. In conclu- 
sion, I again protest against the con- 
tinual increase on the one hand of the 
Army and Navy Estimates, while a 
Department like the Post Office is being 
starved for the purpose of giving the 
Government an increased net revenue. 

*(10.38.) Mr. JACKSON: I have 
listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman with amazement and 
very great pain. The right hon. 
Gentleman has charged the Treasury 
with having starved and stinted 
the Post Office, and with having pre- 
vented from time to time great im- 
provements in that Department. He 
has charged the Treasury with paying 
no heed to the public interest, but only 
desiring to extract as much.out of the 
Department as they possibly could. I 
venture to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is not the smallest foundation 
for that charge. Nor has the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward a single 
instance in support of that most mons- 
trous charge. I should have thought 
that if my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General, by good administration, 
shows an unexpected balance, that is 
rather matter for congratulation than 
condemnation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken about starving and 
stinting the Post Office. If he were 
cognizant of the facts he would know 
that within the last 12 months the 
Treasury has sanctioned an increase of 
staff and an increase of pay to the staff 
which will not amount to less than 
£400,000 a year. I know what the 
amount is, the right hon. Gentleman 
does not—— 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I alluded to 
increase of salaries in the past year, and 
the Postmaster General a few nights 
ago, I think, put the figure at £220,000. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I have listened to 
the right hon. Gentleman with extreme 
disappointment. The right hon, Gentle- 
man has filled the position of Postmaster 
General himself, and no one therefore can 
be ina better position to know what mis- 
chief exaggerated statements made in 
this House by men in his position are 
calculated to effect in the Service. Iam 
sorry to have spoken with some warmth, 
but I know that these charges levelled 
against the Treasury are entirely with- 
out foundation, and I must say when 
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they are made they ought to be supported 
by some evidence. It has ever been the 
duty of the Treasury since I have been 
there, and I think I may say the same 
of my predecessors, to sanction every im- 
provement which was calculated to add 
to the public convenience proposed from 
time to time by the Postmaster General. 
I am quite sure if my right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster General were here he 
would repudiate the statement the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has made. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I spoke 
mainly of improvements in the Service 
in the public interest. I did not speak 
of salaries, 

*Mr. JACKSON: But the right hon. 
Gentleman said starving and stinting. 


*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This is not 
the first time I have dealt with the 
subject. I dealt with it last year. I 
never alluded in any way to the ques- 
tion of the staff. In alluding to the 
starving and stinting of the Service I 
meant solely to refer to improvement in 
the public interest. 

(10.43.) Mr. STOREY: I do not 
wish to enter into this dispute. I 
wish to recall the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to a 
matter of infinitely more import- 
ance to the taxpayers. I spoke early 
in the evening, when the House was 
empty, and I wish to convince the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
remedy he proposed last year with regard 
to Inhabited House Duty has been futile 
in the extreme. Last year he admitted 
the grievance, and when I tell the 
House that that grievance involves the 
interests of many scores of thousands of 
citizens—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Is it 
in order, Mr. Courtney, for an hon. 
Member to make the same speech oyer 
again P 

Mr. STOREY: As the hon. Member 
did not hear the last -—— 

- - JOHNSTON: Unfortunately, I 
1d, ‘ 

Mr. STOREY: And as he has not 
heard the present speech, I think his 
attempt to convince the House that it 
will be the same speech is, at any rate, 
premature. I am not going to make the 
same speech, but I will make a better 
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one. The subject is of importance to my 
constituents, and, I think, to many 
Members of this House. What the right 
hon. Gentleman did last year was to admit 
the grievance as to the levying of House 
Duty on tenement houses which were 
never intended to be included within the 
scope of the impost. After defeating the 
remedy we proposed from this side of 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed a remedy himself, and it is 
contained in the 26th clause of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act of last 
year. I wish to assure him, on behalf 
of the householders throughout the 
country, that his proposed relief of the 
grievance has turned out to be futile in 
the extreme. He proposed to relieve 
these tenement houses and, as a matter 
of fact, he has not done so. The right 
hon. Gentleman has himself stated that, 
whilst he expected his modified In- 
habited House Duty to yield £1,460,000, 
it. has, as a matter of fact, during the 
past year yielded £1,570,000, and 1 want 
to state that in my judgment the excess 
of £110,000 is altogether or mainly due 
to the fact that the poor owners of tene- 
mented houses have, owing to the 
peculiar drafting of the measure and to 
the difficulties thrown in their way by 
the public officials, failed to secure the 
relief we anticipated they would secure. 
I will give tine Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the concrete instance on 
which I fonnd this allegation. In 
Sunderland applications were made on 
behalf of the tenants and householders 
for relief from House Duty, and a test 
case was presented to the local Commis- 
sioners. That case related to a house 
of two storeys, with one front door, 
but with two tenants, one on the lower 
and the other on the upper floor. It 
was admitted before the local Commis- 
sioners that the house had been origi- 
nally built many years previously for 
the purpose of accommodating two 
tenants, and that it had continued: to be 
used as the habitation of two tenants up 
to the date of the application. The owner 
produced the certificate of the Medical 
Officer of Health that the House was in 
a proper sanitary condition. The local 
Income Tax Commissioners agreed that 
the house came within the Statute, and 
that the owner should not be liable to 
Inhabited House Duty. There we hoped 
3M 
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the matter would have ended, and that 
the local Officers would have given effect 
to the decision in the test case and 
relieved all the different applicants in 
the town. The local Officer, however, 
wrote up to London and, under guidance 
of the Somerset House authorities, 
appealed to a Court of Law against the 
decision of their own Commissioners. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: They are not their 
own Commissioners. 

Mr. STOREY: I know they are 
not their own in the sense of being 
paid Commissioners, but I know also 
that they are local persons who are 
appointed to deal with these matters 
because they are independent and 
reasonable persons. I want to know 
on what grounds the authorities in Lon- 
don put this poor owner to the cost of 
going to law ona matter of this kind ? 
I have been looking at the Act, and I 
cannot conceive on what ground the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will defend 
the action of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This House is in precisely 
the same position as two cottages, except 
that, instead of the two tenements being 
side by side, they are one above the 
other. The only answer the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can give is that there 
is one front door. This very question of 
a separate entrance was raised last year. 
An hon. Member asked whether it was 
to be understood that there was to be a 
separate entrance, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said— 

“The hon. Gentleman will see that there are 
no such words in the clause.” 


The hon. Member then asked— 


“* Will there haveto be a separate entrance ?” 


And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

‘* Why should the hon. Member wish to have 
the words? I believe, as I propose to amend 
it, the clause will meet the views of the Com- 
mittee. It will be for the Sanitary Officers to 
decide whether the houses are properly 
adapted.’ 

Therefore, I say that if the Sanitary 
Officer has decided that this was a 
sanitary dwelling, the mere fact that it 
has a common stair is not sufficient to 
exempt it from the operation of the 
Act. This, as a single instance, may 
seem extremely trivial, as it only 
involves a question of a few 
shillings a year. But these few 
Mr. Storey 
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shillings are to be multiplied by 
hundreds of similar sums in my own 
town, by thousands in the North of 
England, and by hundreds of thousands 
throughout the country. There are 
scores of thousands of instances in the 
large towns of tenements perfectly 
sanitary, inhabited by the working classes, 
and possessing a common door. There 
may be three or four instead of two 
tenants, but each set of rooms is to all 
intents aud purposes a separate tene- 
ment. The purpose aimed at by the 
Committee last year, and conceded by 
the Chancellor of. the Exchequer was 
that all these people should be relieved 
from Inhabited House Duty. An ex- 
amination of the Debates that took place 
when that duty was first established 
shows that it was never intended that 
tenement houses, where the tenements 
were let for less than £20 a year, should 
come under ,the operation of the law at 
all. The object of the duty was to ob- 
tain an additional tax from people who 
were rich enough to own and to occupy 
a house with a value of more than £20 
a year. It was never intended that the 
Inhabited House Duty should be exacted 
in the case of a house that was inhabited 
not by a single well-to-do family, 
but by several small families. I hope 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
give us some assurance that he and his 
associates in London will not press the 
law in opposition to the Statute, as I 
think they are doing now, for the pur- 
pose of trying to justify an unjust im- 
post. By frankly giving way in this 
matter and accepting the view the 
Government agreed to last year, he will 
give sensible relief to many thousands of 
persons throughout the country, and 
carry into effect that which was the 
intention of Parliament last year. 
(11.0.) Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Old- 
ham): Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
not had the courage to make any direct 
attack on the Budget. Very few of 
them have attempted to criticise it in 
any of its details, but most of them have 
made haste to express their agreement 
with the manner in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to dis- 
pose of his surplus. But through all 
the speeches of hon. Members there ran 
a tone of general disparagement of the 
great and splendid financial reforms 
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which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has achieved during the four years in 
which he has been in office. The right 
hon. Gentleman has accomplished three 
great reforms. The first is the great 
conversion of the National Debt, by 
which he has relieved the taxpayers of 
the country from the payment of 
£2,000,000 a year. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite do not dare to say that that 
is not a great and successful work, but 
they have done their utmost to minimise 
its value by referring to the present 
prices of Consols, and trying to make out 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not devoted so much money as their 
Ministry did to reducing the corpus of 
the debt. Iwas struck by one remark 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can take any particular 
credit for the reduction of the debt, as 
the matter is, for the most part, auto- 
matic. If that is so, what becomes of 
the elaborate attack made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
who challenged the figures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and tried to 
make out that the reduction of debt has 
not been so great as that made by the 
Liberal Administration? Another re- 
form achieved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the putting upon a per- 
manent footing the relations between 
Imperial and local taxation, an object 
long desired by Members on both sides, 
but which no one hitherto have had 
the courage or skill to accomplish. 
I gather from the speech of the Member 
for Derby that he complains that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 a year out of 
Imperial taxation for the relief of local 
taxation, and I drew the inference from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech that 
when he came into power—may the 
day be long distant—he would make it 
his first duty to take away the grants 
from the local bodies and apply them to 
the reduction of the Income Tax and the 
abolition of the duty on tea. I commend 
that programme of the Front Opposition 
Bench to the attention of the County 
Councils and other Local Bodies who now 
enjoy such great aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer. The third great work 
accomplished by the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer is the provision for the nava 
defence of the country. There have been 
many dissertations on the offence the 
right hon. Gentleman is supposed to have 
committed in hypothecating some of the 
resources of future years in order to 
provide for a loan by which to raise the 
necessary money to place the Navy of the 
country ina state of efficiency. If we 
accept the doctrine that it is necessary 
to raise the Navy of the country to a 
certain standard, I cannot conceive any 
object for which itis more fitting for the 
Ministry of the day to draw largely 
on the future resources of the country, 
Are not our own resources mortgaged to 
an enormous extent by the National 
Debt? What was the object of that 
drawing upon the resources of posterity ? 
It was to secure the independence of this 
country and the liberty of Europe, and 
the money was well invested, for the 
expenditure has given us 80 years’ peace 
and commercial supremacy. When the 
Navy has once been raised to a proper 
standard it is easy to maintain it ata 
moderate expense from year to year. I 
desire to say a few words about the 
finance of the present year. When 
I listened to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the other night I was 
struck with one thing, which has not 
been much noticed in the present Debate, 
and it is that the expenditure of the 
country is increasing at an alarming rate. 
I cannot sufficiently express the admira- 
tion I feel for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he denounced with 
noble wrath the policy of buying in the 
cheapest market, and said the Govern- 
ment would purchase both their material 
and labour at a fair price. That is a 
great change to undertake in the policy 
of the country. I admit that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is yielding to a 
very strong and irresistible feeling on 
the part of the people that the Govern- 
ment ought to be a model employer, and 
ought not to buy its material and labour as 
cheaply as possible, but should take care 
to get the best article and pay labour at 
a fair price. The people are the masters ; 
they pay the taxation, and they have a 
right to say how their money shall be 
employed ; but the new policy has led to 
@ considerable increase in the Estimate 
of the year. Increase in wages is being 
demanded in every branch of the Civil 
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Service, and if the demand is granted 
there must be a very considerable in- 
crease of expenditure. If that is the 
case, I have some misgiving as to whether 
the splendid surpluses of the last few 
years will be continued in years to come. 
The revenue is not likely to increase in 
anything like the same proportion—in 
fact, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted the other night that we are 
now probably at the top of our prosperity 
The surplus this year is very largely 
accidental, and I do not think it should 
be allowed to go forth to the country 
that the surpluses of the future will be 
sufficient to provide for the very excel- 
lent purposes which all have in view. 
If we are to carry out our policy it will 
be necessary for the country to prepare 
itself for some very great act of self- 
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sacrifice in regard to the payment 
of fresh taxation in future years. 
*(11.10.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I am 


obliged to my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down for the manner in which he 
has spoken of my general finance. I am 
not sorry that the hon. Member has laid 
some stress on the tendency to increase 
expenditure ; but 1 think he somewhat 
exaggerated that portion of my speech 
which dealt with the fact that the 
country had given us the cue not to buy 
in the cheapest market but the best. 1 
trust that my hon. Friend will continue 
to pay some attention to the increase of 
expenses in all Departments of tie State. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) censured the Go- 
vernment for meeting the wants of the 
Military and Naval Departments while 
they are so economical with regard to the 
Treasury. The right hon. Gentleman 
would prefer that we should starve the 
Army and Navy in order to be extremely 
generous to the Post Office. He ap- 
pears to attach more importance to a 
parcel being sent cheaply than to a war 
ship being built to defend our coasts. 
But, if the accounts are not so simple as 
before, a great and successful effort has 
been made to strengthen the Navy. I 
will not, however, say anything with re- 
gard to what the right hon. Gentleman 
calls complicated shifts and devices for 
meeting the Naval Expenditure. Before 
we lay down the seals of office we shall 
have paid off a considerable portion of the 
loans, and if we have produced some 
Mr. J. M. Maclean 
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complexity in the accounts, which are 
certainly not so simple as formerly, our 
successors, whoever they may be, and 
whenever they may come into office, will 
find a stronger and a better Fleet than 
this country ever possessed before, I 
turn now to answer one or two of the 
minor points raised. I am glad to 
see that the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land has returned to his place; and I 
must say I think it is a complinient 
to the Budget that amongst the many 
topics which might have been opened by 
the hon. Gentleman one of his chief 
attacks has been upon the decision of 
some of the local officials of the Inland 
Revenue Office at Sunderland. : Still, I 
think the hon. Gentleman would have 
done better if he had not introduced such 
a very local topic into a discussion on the 
Budget. 

Mr. STOREY : The right hon. Gentle: 
man forgets that I spoke to him on the 
point some weeks ago, and he failed to 
give me a satisfactory assurance. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I can only now say 
that further investigation will be made 
into this matter, and if there are any 
cases of hardship I shall be glad to look 
into them, as the Government desire to 
do justice in this matter. We have 
proved our desire to do that by sending 
down an Inspector. The hon. Member 
for the City of London has spoken of the 
colonial contributions. Now, I put it to 
the Committee that if our colonies are 
progressing in wealth, population, and 
every other attribute of prosperity, it is 
but fair that they should in some fixed 
proportion bear the increased cost of 
defence. I believe that that is a self- 
evident proposition. Fortunes are made 
in our colonies by firms which pay 
no Income Tax upon their profits, and 
seeing the advantages they derive 
from the protection of this country, it 
is only fair to the British taxpayer 
that the colonists should bear their 
fair share of the increased and in- 
creasing costs of defence. I do not wish 
to say one word which would bear 
hardly upon the colonies, but I think I 
have made out my case on that point. 
It has been suggested that a Statement 
of Accounts should be prepared and 
separte with the Budget, just as the 

tatements of the Army and ‘Navy are 
printed. That is a matter worthy of 
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consideration, but I may point out that 
all these Parliamentary Papers and 
Returns are not always read by the 
great public at large, and therefore it is 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his annual statement, to 
introduce a very full explanation irre- 
spective of the Returns, so that the 
public, which has not the same facilities 
of access to the printed Returns, may 


understand the position of affairs. Since | figu 


I addressed the House last I have had 
au opportunity of looking into the figures 
suggested by the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Members for Derby and Wolver- 
hampton. There is not a single figure 
in the Budget Statement by which I am 
not prepared to stand. I have refreshed 
my memory as to the exact method by 
which the £37,000,000 I have given 
with respect to the payment of Debt is 
made up. It is constituted of the 
amount paid inside of the permanent 
charge during five years, with the 
addition of the surpluses secured 
during that period. There is no 
doubt whatever on the _ subject. 
The amount within the permanent 
charge is £26,600,000 and _ the 
amount of the surpluses £10,900,000. 
These together make the £37,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has not broken down a single 
figure given in the Budget statement. 
The figure with which the £37,000,000 
was contrasted by me—the £24,000,000 
—was constituted of £27,550,000 paid 
off within the permanent charge by the 
Governments of the period, less a deficit 
of £3,000,000. These figures are abso- 
lutely correct, but it is true that if one 
very unfortunate year, in which large 
expenditure was incurred, had been left 
out, the contrast would not have been so 
great. Then with regard to the other 
point raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, namely, that 
the present Government have only paid 
off £27,000,000 while I have claimed 
£30,000,000 —I have claimed the larger 
sum as having been devoted from the 
taxes to the payment of Debt, because I 
added to the £26,800,000 actually paid 
an item of £2,000,000 paid in connection 
with the conversion expenses. This was 
money spent in the reduction of Debt as 
much as the rest of the £30,000,000. 
It is clear that the right hon, Gentleman 
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the Member for Derby has not had suffi- 
cient time to study the figures, but he 
ought not to have rejected so readily the 
figures given in the Budget statement. 

(11.27.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do 
not propose to resume the controversy at 
this’ moment, but I will ask for a con- 
tinuation of the Return asked for by my 
right hon. Friend as soon as possible. I 
may at once admit, as far as my own 
res are concerned, that the Chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer was not credited 
in the amount paid for the reduction of 
Debt with the £2,000,000 spent on the 
expenses of Conversion. But I ‘still ad- 
here to my statement that in the years 
1881-85 the amount paid out of the taxes 
in the reduction of Debt was £34,000,000. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will give us 
the Return asked for, the House will be 
able to judge for itself. 

*(11.29.) Mr. MORTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not replied to my 
question as to the Income Tax Assess- 
ment. - 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I admit there is 
considerable force in the argument that 
the Income Tax should be paid on the 
net instead of the gross value. But this 
reform must be taken in hand with 
many other changes in the Income Tax, 
and though I am not so pessimistic as 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
who thinks the re-construction of the 
Income Tax would take a century, still 
I agree that the reform would take a 
considerable time, and more time than 
the First Lord of the Treasury will be 
disposed toallow me this year. 

*(11.30.) Sm E. J. REED (Cardiff) : 
I must say I am unable fully to sym- 
pathise with the remarks made by my 
right hon. Friend near me with regard 
to the naval policy of the Government, 
for I believe that every day we derive 
great benefit in our relations with other 
States from the fact that we are a strong 
Naval Power. If I thought that the Naval 
Expenditure made no return to the 
country I should be one of the first to 
offer opposition to it. But believing, as I 
do, that there is no portion of our ex- 
pense from which the country derives 
anything like so great a national benefit, 
I think it is a pity that this Expenditure 
on our naval power should be depreciated 
on so many occasions. I have thought 
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it right to say that, although in saying it 
it must not be taken that I assent to the 
particular methods adopted by the 
Government to meet the Expenditure. I 
was rather surprised on this point at the 
speech of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham. That hon. Member made a power- 
ful speech on the Naval Defence Act 
when it was before the House. 

Mr. J.M. MACLEAN :; It is quite true 
I did express some doubt as to the abso- 
lute necessity of the proposed addition, 
but the policy having once been accepted 
by the House, it resolved itself into a 
financial operation. The raising of the 
money by loan was perfectly legitimate. 
That constitutes quite another question. 

*Sir E. J. REED : I noticed with some 
apprehension the ambitious criticism on 
the finances of the State from this side of 
the House to-night, but I do not think I 
need follow them up. I am sorry the 
Secretary to the Treasury is not in his 
place. I heard with surprise the attack 
of the Secretary to the Treasury on my 
right hon. Friend tne Member for 
Central Bradford, who stated that the 
Postmaster General was unable, asa rule, 
to carry out improvements in the Postal 
Service because of the interference of the 
Treasury with the proposals. I listened 
with astonishment because I have always 
believed that if there is anything con- 
nected with public finance which is not 
only admitted but proclaimed, it is the 
doctrine that the Postmaster General is 
practically a subordinate of the Treasury 
and is controlled by that Department 
He quoted words of the Postmaster 
General himself to the effect that the 
Post Office was never in a position to 
give effect to its promises without con- 
sulting the Treasury. 

Mr. JACKSON: My objection was 
that the charge was made without the 
smallest evidence in support of it. 

*Srm E. J. REED: My right hon. 
Friend quoted from a Parliamentary Re- 
turn thedetailson which he rested his case. 
I think the Secretary to the Treasury 
mistook altogether the meaning of my 
right hon. Friend. Ona recent occasion, 
when a Motion with reference to the 
Post Office was under discussion in this 
House, my right hon. Friend was good 
enough to tell me he could take no part 
in me EO if it took the form, as it 
seem i to do, of instigating a 

Sir £. 7. Reed ” 
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claim for an increase of salary on the 

of officers of the ‘Department. 
Therefore, I do not think the Secretary 
to the Treasury was justified in the atti- 
tude he adopted towards my right hon. 
Friend. As to the general subject of 
discussion to-night, I do not think that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a 
right to complain of any undue anxiety 
on this side of the House to have the 
national finance closely watched and 
carefully criticised. It seems to me of 
the utmost importance that the House 
should carefully watch such questions as 
contributions from Imperial Funds to 
local purposes in dealing with which 
endless confusion might arise, and 
especially the question of providing for 
the Public Service by means of loans 
falling on the future. It has been said 
that the extraordinary Naval Expenditure 
need not entail increased Naval Expendi- 
ture in the future. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the increased Naval Expendi- 
ture is being applied to purposes (I do 
not complain of them) which will 
necessarily entail increased Naval KEx- 
penditure in the future. In the first 
place, it is being applied to the production 
of ships of enormous size, and, judging 
from the experience of the past, those 
ships will entail the maintenance of an 
enormous crew and staff of officers. The 
increase of expenditure is being applied 
also to small vessels, which require 
separate officers and crews, and I believe 
it wili be found that we must have a 
considerable increase in the number of 
officers with a view to the future con- 
stitution of the Fleet. The First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who have both presided over 
the Admiralty, are aware how important 
it is to keep down the Naval Lieutenant’s 
List, which otherwise will go to swell 
very much the cost of pensions. I can 
only say, in conclusion, that I sincerely 
hope—in the interest of national finance 
and the well being of the country—that 
the Government, while indulging in this 
large increase of Expenditure, will do 
everything it possibly can to secure a 
concurrent reduction of cost in the less 
important branches. 

*(11.42.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I 
venture now to appeal to the Committee 
to give the Government the Resolutions. 
If further opportunity is required for 
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discussing the finance of the year and 
the interesting topics raised by hon. 
Members opposite, it will be afforded on 
the Second Reading of the Bill. It is 
obvious that the taxes imposed by the Re- 
solution ought not to be held in suspense. 
(11.43.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): The hon. Member for Cardiff 
has very properly warned the Com- 
mittee and the country that these 
spasmodic efforts to increase the 
strength of the Navy will involve an 
increased annual charge for its main- 
tenance. Ido not wish to condemn the 
proposals of the Government all round. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
turned round on himself, and acceded to 
the universal feeling on this side of 
the House in favour of free education, 
and I wish to discriminate, therefore, 
between the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. I confess that I have no con- 
fidence whatever in the idea that 
increased security has been given to this 
country by the increase of the Navy. 
What has been the result of this increase 
of our Navy? The result has been 
that every country in Europe is hurry- 
ing to follow in our track. 
*Sir E. J. REED: I deny that Italy 
and Austria have followed our example. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH: If they are 
not developing to the extent that our 
spasmodic increase would require, it is 
only because they have not the finances. 
But the disposition is there ; and there is 
not a Minister of Marine in any Cabinet 
in Europe who does not urge the 
necessity of further development on his 
Parliament because of what has been 
done in this country. I protest against 
its being supposed that we are doing 
anything for the increased safety of the 
country by this increased Expenditure. 
Are we sure that the increase of the 
Navy is not coupled with an engagement 
on the part of the Government to defend 
Italy in certain contingencies? I think 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
been more usefully employed in setting 
on foot some system of arbitration ; and 
I hope on another occasion to join with 
others in pressing on the Government to 
give ear to the appeals which come to 
us from America in this direction. 
(11.50,) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I think it would be convenient that the 
Irish Members, before they agree to the 
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to hypothecate Irish resources, 
should know what proportion of the 
sum to be given to free education is to 
be applicable to Ireland, and also whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
consider the suggestion to improve the 
salaries of the Irish National School 
teachers out of the sum so allocated. It 
would be convenient to the Irish Mem- 
bers to have some intimation of the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman 
before we part with the clauses of the 
Iand Purchase Bill, as the final form 
those clauses may take may to some 
extent depend on the Budget proposals. 
I would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man that before he finally makes up his 
mind on these matters he should take 
care to inform himself as to the views 
of the Irish Members. 

*(11.52.) Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. 
Member should remember that while it 
is my duty to find the money, it is not 
for me to consider its precise application. 
The question of the hon. Member should 
be addressed to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Ona former occasion I assured 
the hon. Member that considerable 
weight would be attached to his sugges- 
tion, and further than that assurance I 
could not go. 

Mr. SEXTON: What will be the 
probable amount allocated to Ireland ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : If £1,000,000 is in 
question, probably £100,000 will be the 
amount; if £2,000,000, the probable 
amount will be £200,000. I cannot 
speak positively to a few thousands more 
or less. I think the figures would not 
be quite so large as I have stated. 


(11.54.) Coronen NOLAN (Galway, 


'N.): I trust the right hon. Gentleman 


is not going to withdraw from the inti- 
mation he gave on the Budget night 
to the effect that a portion of the money 
will be disposed of in Ireland, ina similar 
way to that in England—that is to say, 
in relief of school fees. That would have 
a beneficial effect on the salaries of the 
teachers, though not so much in regard 
to class salaries. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN was understood to say 
that he would consider the point. 


Question put, and agreed to. - 


TEA. 


1. Resolved, “That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of 
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Customs now chargeable on Tea shall continue 
to be levied and charged on and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one, until the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, on the 
importation thereof into Great Britain or Ire- 
land (that is to say) on— 
Tea . the pound Four Pence.” 
Income Tax. 

2. Resolved, “ That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be 
charged, collected, and paid for the year which 
commenced on the sixth day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-one, in respect 
of all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned 
or described as chargeable in the Act of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the following 

uties of Tossiec Tax (that is to say) :—- 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (KE) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Sixpence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 

the Duty of Two Pence Farthing ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 

one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 

fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty's reign, 

chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of per- 

sons whose income is less than One Hundred 

and Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of 

‘ The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ 

for the relief of persons whose income is less 
than Four Hundred Pounds.”’ 


AMENDMENT OF Law. 
8. Resolved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue.’’—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- | 


day. 


MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 
As amended, considered. 


Amendment proposed, “to leave out 
Clause 2.”—(Sir J. Fergusson.) 


Question proposed, “That Clause 2 
stand part of the Bill.” 


(11.58.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): This Bill was brought in by 
three important Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, two beirg the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General—— 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking to the 
Amendment. 

Dr. TANNER: I was endeavouring 
to lead up to the Amendment, Sir, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is trifling with the House. 

Dr. TANNER: The Amendment in 
question is, as far as I can read, in pages 
1 and 2, to leave out Clause 2. I 
wanted to ask how it came to pass that 
on an important measure of this sort, 
when the House will recollect that the 
other evening we objected —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member will resume his seat. 

Dr. TANNER: I bow to your ruling, 
Sir. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment made. 

It being midnight, Further Proceeding 
stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 244.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 209.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 





COUNTY COUNCILS (PURCHASE OF LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to enable 
County Councils to value and purchase land, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Mr. Arthur Acland, and Mr. Munro Ferguson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 294.] 


YAGRANCY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Haldane, Bill to amend 
the Law of Vagrancy in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Haldane and Mr. Duff. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 295.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28th. April, 1891. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND, — 

Lord.Auckland (Claim to vote for 
Representative. Peers for Ireland)— 
Ordered and Directed, That a Certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land, stating that the Lord Chancellor of 
the United Kingdom has reported to 
the House of Lords that the right of the 
Lord Auckland to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor ; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered such 
Report to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland: And it is hereby 
als) Ordered, That the said Report of 
the said Lord Chancellor be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


COLONISATION. 
Message to the House of Commons 
for copy of the Report, &., from the 
Select Committee. 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 83.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


CHARITIES (RECOVERY) BILL.—(No, 84.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with an amendment: The Report 
thereof to be reccived on Thursday 
next, 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL.—(No. 86.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—-(No. 88.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Tur SECRETARY 10 tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Batrour of Buriercn) : 
My Lords, I need not detain your Lord- 
ships more than a very few minutes 
in moving the Second Reading of 

VOL. CCCLI. [ratrp SERIES. | 
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this Bill, Its object is to amend 
some of the provisions of the Act 
of 1863, which is the principal statute 
relating to trustee savings banks at 
the present time. The operation of that 
Act was the subject of a somewhat 
lengthened inquiry extending over two 
years by a Committee of the House of 
Commons. That inquiry was under- 
taken in consequence of the public mind 
being agitated by some serious failures 
of trustee savings banks that had taken 
place. Although this is an amending 
Bill, yet it does not amend the provisions 
of the Act of 1863 in any material point. 
Its main purpose is to provide means 
whereby the rules and regulations of the 
Act of 1863 can be efficiently carried out. 
I do not know that anyone finds serious 
fault with the provisions of the Act of 
1863, and the conditions that are there- 
in laid down for the management of 
savings banks. But it is obviously use- 
less to lay down the most valuable pro- 
visions that can be devised if no 
authority is provided to see that those 
rules are carried out. Now, thats the case 
with regard to the Act of 1863. In it 
there are most valuable provisions and 
regulations laid down which everybody 
who cares for the prosperity of savings 
banks will, I think, admit to be in 
themselves salutary, but there is no 
power enacted to ensure that those pro- 
visions and regulations shall be properly 
carried out. The failures to which I 
have alluded of some of the savings 
banks arose, I may say, not from the 
insufficiency of the regulations, but 
because those regulations were disre- 
garded. The leading provisions of the 
Bill provide for the appointment of a 
Committee—the Members of which are 
named in the Schedule—and that Com- 
mittee is to draw up rules for the future 
guidance of trustee savings banks, and 
for the future guidance of a permanent 
Committee which is to be appointed to 
see that those rules and regulations are 
carried out. The drawing up of those 
rules and regulations may probably take 
some’ time, and require a certain amount 
of skilled knowledge. The names of 
the gentlemen mentioned in the 
Schedule will, I think, afford a sufficient 
guarantee that they will perform the 
work well. When the rules and regula- 
tions have been framed they are to be 
laid down before both Hoyses of Parlia. 
ae ae 
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ment, so that Parliament may have the 
opportunity of sanctioning or refusing to 
sanction them. If the rules and regula- 
lations laid down by the Committee are 
not “properly carried fout by the savings 
Banks, the National Debt Commissioners, 
with whom the money to be lodged in 
the savings banks is to be invested, and 
who are to pay interest upon it, may, if 
they think fit, close the accounts 
of the Trustees of any savings bank. 
The indirect, or rather the tolerably 
direct, effect of that would be that in 
those cases the savings banks could not 
be carried on. Another point in which 
the Act of 1863 is to be amended, and 
in this respect to be made a little more 
stringent, is this: At the present time 
it is the practice of some savings banks 
to publish lists of names of well- 
known individuals who act either as 
Trustees, or Chairmen, or Presidents, or in 
some way or other are connected, or sup- 
posed to be connected, with those savings 
banks, but whose office is purely hono- 
rary, who know little or nothing about 
the business of their banks, and pay 
little or no attention to it. That practice 
operates in this way: the depositors are 
lulled into a false security by the exist- 
ence of those lists of names, but, as the 
owners of those names pay no attention 
to the business of the bank, they afford 
no real ground for the feeling of security 
and confidence which the publication of 
their names gives rise to. One of the 
provisions of this Billis to the effect that 
if during a specified period no act is per- 
formed by the gentlemen whose names 
are so published they are to cease to hold 
office, and their names are to be no 
longer published in connection with the 
bank. One otlier point of sufficient im- 
portance for me to mention it to your 
Lordships is dealt with and altered in 
this Bill. At the present time neither 
in a trustee savings bank nor in the 
Post Office Savings Bank can the total 
amount deposited by any oneexceed £150, 
but interest may accumulate upon money 
so deposited up to £200, and no further. 
This provision has given rise to consider- 
able confusion and difficulty. Supposing 
a depositor puts in £145, and his 
money then accumulates beyond £150, 
may he or may he not deposit the £5 
necessary to make up his capital deposit 
to £150? That is one difficulty. Then 
a great deal of confusion and difficulty 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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have arisen inkeeping accounts of savings 
banks in distinguishing whether the 
money lying in depositor’s names 
above £150 has really been deposited as 
capital or accumulated as interest. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bill proposes to sweep 
away the distinction between money 
which has been deposited as capital and 
money which has accumulated as in- 
terest, and to allow any depositor to 
have in his name as much as £200, 
whether it is deposited as capital or 
whether it has accumulated as interest, 
but no interest will be allowed on 
any deposit beyond the sum of £200. 
There is one provision which is not in 
the Bill, which, in pursuance of a pledge 
given in the other House of Parliament, 
the Government will propose to insert in 
the Bill during its passage through this 
House. Atthe present time no one may 
deposit in the Post Office Savings Bank 
more than £30 in any one year, and 
hardship has arisen under this provision. 
Supposing, when some emergency arises, 
the owner of a deposit withdraws 
a sum for use in that emergency; when 
the emergency is past he cannot re-deposit 
in the savings bank, if he has the money, 
more than the £30. Supposing he has 
withdrawn for some purpose £50 from 
his account, he cannot, until the expira- 
tion of the year which is then current 
and the commencement of the ensuing 
year, re-deposit the whole of his £50; 
he can only deposit £30 in one year, and 
must wait until the next year to re- 
deposit the balance. That operates in 
some cases as a distinct discouragement 
to thrift, and the problem to be solved is 
how to give permission to a depositor 
who has really only withdrawn his 
money for a temporary emergency to 
re-deposit such an amount as he 
may wish without at the same time 
giving rise to the belief that these 
savings bank accounts may be treated 
as ordinary current accounts from which 
money may be withdrawn, and into 
which money may again be deposited, as 
if it was an ordinary current account 
with a bank. The objectof the Amend- 
ment which I shall propose at the proper 
time will be to endeavour to draw a dis- 
tinction between those two cases. AS 
this, and indeed almost all the provisions 
of the Bill, are so much more matters 
for consideration in Committee, being 
merely upon details, I propose to say no 
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more in moving the Second Reading 
now, except that I propose to take the 
Committee stage in the House on an 
early day, and then to allow a 
reasonable time before putting down the 
Bill for consideration by the Standing 
Committee, so that the details of it may 
be fully considered by your Lordships. 
In these circumstances, I beg now to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 22.” 
—(The Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Lorp DENMAN : My Lords, it is clear 
from the statement: of the noble Lord 
who has just spoken that this isa Money 
Bill, and that there are Amendments to 
be proposed which, of course, would not 
be accepted in another place. As a 
Trustee of a savings bank, I very much 
object to the whole of the powers of the 
Commissioners of the National Debt 
being transferred to a few individuals 
who are named in the Schedule to the 
Bill. The danger of the savings banks 
is that the interest allowed to them 
being rather below the Post Office rate 
of interest, gives the Post Office Savings 
Bank such an advantage that everybody 
is likely to go there and to desert the 
other savings bank. But your Lord- 
ships must recollect that in imposing all 
this additional trouble upon the Post 
Office it will be necessary to increase 
the staff of clerks, and the gratuitous 
services of managers, trustees, and 
others will be entirely disregarded. I 
think that this is a very dangerous Bill, 
and though I am generally in a minority, 
without a Teller, I hope I shall not be so 
ea this occasion, and I beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
10 months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now,”) ‘and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day ten months.”)—( The 
Lord Denman.) 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, before asking the question 
which I desire to put, I should like to 
say that [am very glad to hear of the 
two important reforms in regard to 
savings banks which the noble Lord 
proposes in this Bill—that is to say, as to 
increasing the limit of deposits from 
£150 to £200, and as to giving powers 
for the purpose of allowing persons who 
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gencies, or for merely temporary pur- 
poses, to replace it, notwithstanding the 
£30 annual limit. What I want to ask 
the noble Lord is whether the Govern- 
ment will either move or accept amend- 
ments for ‘increasing the - maximum 
amount of deposits which may be made 
in any one year? At present it is only 
£30 in this country, while in France 
and Belgium the amount is as much as 
£80 which may be placed in one year 
upon deposit. That is undoubtedly an 
encouragement to thrift. No doubt the 
limit of £30 has been fixed in the in- 
terest offthe smal! banks; but as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has lately 
disregarded the licensed victuallers, I 
hope he will be able to disregard in this 
matter the clamour of the small banks. 


On Question, whether (“now ”’) shall 
stand part of the Motion, resolved in the 
affirmative: Bill read 2* accordingly, 
and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Tuesday next. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL ~ 
CAUSES BILL.—(No. 103.) — 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for the House to be put into Com- 
mittee, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, be- 
fore the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee, I should like toask my noble and 
learned Friend who has charge of this 
Bill for an explanation of its object—that 
is to say, at. whose instance the change 
proposed is to be made. I unfortunately 
omitted to observe the Bill yesterday 
in the Orders of the Day for Seeond 
Reading. I would remind your Lord- 
ships that some years ago, owing to the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon 
these matters, the trial of all causes, 
whether arising in the City or in the 
County of Middlesex, was transferred 
to the new Law Courts, and the sittings 
for the trial of causes which used to take 
place at Guildhall were abandoned. It 
was thought at that time to be to the 
public advantage that the trials of causes 
which used to take place in the City 
Courts,as well as those in the High Court, 
should all be conducted under one roof. 
I want, therefore, to ask my noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor at 
whose instance this proposed change is 
to be made ? When I first’ saw that such 
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I may say, as far as I can learn, was 
never explained in the House of Com- 
mons—lI believe that the measure passed 
through the other House without any 
explanation at all, and that it was passed 
through all its stages very rapidly—lI 
addressed myself upon the matter to 
those who were likely to know, thinking 
that perhaps the solicitors practising in 
the City, and who are engaged largely 
in commercial cases, had applied to my 
noble and learned Friend to make such 
a change. Now, as far as I can learn, 
there is no keen desire at all on their 
part for this change, or any pressure for a 
return to the old system of trying these 
cases at the Guildhall. I do not know 
whether the proposal proceeds in any 
way from the Incorporated Law Society. 
So far as I am aware, it does not, nor from 
the mercantile community generally. 
Therefore, I desire to ask my noble and 
learned Friend, before the Bill goes fur- 
ther, who is it that desires this Bill 
should be passed ; what representations 
have been made to him on the subject ; 
and whether he has consulted such 
bodies and persons interested in the 
matter, as those to whom I have alluded ; 
and, if so, what information he has 
received from them ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: In 
answer to the questions put by the 
noble and learned Lord, I will explain 
that the necessity for the Bill arises 
from the fact that by an Order in Coun- 
cil it was arranged that no sittings of 
Judges of the High Court should be 
held in the City of London. My atten- 
tion has been called by a great variety 
of persons to the diminution of City 
causes—that is to say, what are gene- 
rally called commercial cases, and I have 
been told that one great objection to the 
present arrangement is the inconvenience 
it causes to business men in the City. 
It is stated that business men will 
not, if they can avoid it, go out of the 
City in business hours. I am not aware 
of any particular magic accompanying 
the trial of causes in the City of London, 
and it is rather the inconvenience which 
has been called to my attention that I 
have endeavoured to obviate and remedy. 
The noble and learned Lord acting with 
me and myself have agreed that, with 
that object, sittings in London should 
be tried as an experiment. Then our 
attention was called to the result of the 

Lord Herachelll ~“*" * ~*~ 


{LORDS} 
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Order in Council, that all trials should 
take place in the Royal Courts. One 
inconvenience is that when all the 
Judges are able to give full attention to 
their judicial work in the Royal Courts, 
there are not Courts enough for them, 
which naturally has extremely incon- 
venient results to suitors and parties 
concerned. Another great disadvantage 
at present is that it is difficult to ascertain 
precisely when causes will be heard ; but 
if these trials were to take place in the 
City Courts proper, those who are engaged 
in commercial cases would know when 
they were coming on. I may say that I 
had a great variety of information given 
to me upon the matter, the details of 
which I am unable to give at this 
moment; but I came to the conclusion 
that at all events it was desirable to try, 
as an experiment, whether this would 
not remove the block of commercial 
causes, which is alleged now to be s0 
great that people will not go to trial 
with their actions, and they do not like 
to go to arbitration. In the circum. 
stances, I think it will be seen that the 
experiment is, at all events, a very desir- 
able one to try, and it is in order to give 
the opportunity of trying the experi- 
ment that the introduction of the present 
Bill has become necessary. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). . 


Ciause 1. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I must say I can- 
not regard the answer of my noble and 
learned Friend as in the slightest degree 
satisfactory. It seems that a certain 
number of unnamed persons, in whose 
views my noble and learned Friend pro- 
fesses absolute confidence 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Not 
absolute. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Well, I omit 
“absolute,” and I will say that it seems 
a number of persons, in whom my noble 
and learned Friend, for the purposes 
of this Bill, places confidence, have 
told him that they consider that City 
causes will become more numerous, 
and the disposal or administration 
of them more popular, if this change 
is made. Now, surely the persons 
who are best able to judge in such 
a question as that are, the solicitors 
who are chiefly engaged. in these com- 
mercial causes. They know best whethen 
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the reason which the noble and learned 
Lord has given for the diminution in the 
numberofthese causes is really that which 
he suggests, namely, the inconvenience 
of the present place of trial. I am in- 
formed by those who are as competent to 
advise on the matter as any of the persous 
who, I suppose, have been giving infor- 
mation upon it to my noble and learned 
Friend can be, that that is not really the 
cause of the diminution of City cases, 
that the reason for it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the place of trial, and that 
to transfer them to the City for trial is 
not likely to add to their number, while 
it has still more obvious disadvantages. 
I should have thought that upon such a 
question as this the noble and learned 


Lord would have considered it right to. 


consult the Incorporated Law Society, or 
those members of that body who are 
more especially conversant with such a 
subject as this. One would like to know, 
too, whether he had made any inquiries, 
or had received the views of the Bar 
upon the subject. I do not, of course, 
for a moment suggest that the views of 
either of those bodies, as representing 
the legal profession, should be taken 
as conclusive in such matters affect- 
ing the public interest generally — I 
hope they never will be—where any 
question with regard to the conduct of 
litigation is concerned; but I would 
submit to your Lordships that if a 
change of this kind is to be made with- 
out an opportunity being afforded of 
ascertaining what their views are, the 
House will be legislating in the dark, 
especially when we are not even teld 
who those persons are whose authority 
has been quoted, but whose names, whose 
means of knowledge, whose situation 
and calling in life are absolutely undis- 
closed to us, although they seem to have 
convinced the mind of my noble and 
learned Friend. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or. STATE vor FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (‘The Marquess of Satissury) : 
My. Lords, the observations of the noble 
and. learned Lord open up rather a wide 
vista of new constitutional practice. This 
Bill comes from the House of Commons. 
In the House of Commons there sit two 
Members for the City. of London. I 
presume they know something of what 
their constituents desire. Iu the House 


of Commons there sit a cons'13-Vale : 
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number of solicitors, who are probably 
at least as able as other members of their 
profession, and I presume it may be 
taken that they would have found out 
any objections to the measure if they 
had existed, but the solicitors were 
silent. The Attorney Gencral sits there 
as head of the Bar; and if the Bar 
were strongly averse to this measure, 
probably he would have had some- 
thing to say to it. But the Bill 
has passed through the House of 
Commons with absolute unanimity. 
I must say the noble and learned Lord 
who has just spoken is calling for a 
large amount of that faith which we are, 
I am sure, always desirous of putting in 
him when he asks us upon his own 
authority simply to dispel this cloud of 
witnesses by whom the Lord Chancellor 
has considered himself justified in being 
persuaded, having also, I believe, con- 
sulted the heads of the law, and having, 
as I have said, satisfied himself with the 
authority of persons whose evidence he 
believed. The noble and learned Lord 
seems to have consulted nobody; and 
not having fortified himself with the 
authority of anybody, asks the House 
now, upon the ground that he has not 
had the opportunity of doing anything 
to refute the testimony of all those per- 
sons whom I have enumerated, not to 
accept this measure. Last night we 
were a good deal blamed because we 
had not, before introducing a Bill into 
this House, laid it before another 
Assembly ; but the doctrine is going 
further, and apparently we must not in- 
troduce Bills into this House until we 
have laid them before the Incorporated 
Law Society in order to obtain its 
assent. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I protest against 
the noble Marquess putting into my 
mouth words which I have never 
used, The noble Marquess says 1 have 
proposed a new principle of constitu- 
tional practice ; but it is a new principle 
to me that, because a Bill has passed the 
House of Commons without discussion, 
your Lordships should pass it without a 
sufficient explanation from the noble and 
learned Lord who has introduced it into 
your Lordships’ House. My noble and 
learned Friend has, I submit, introduced 
it without giving the reasons upon 
which it is founded, and without show- 
ing that it isa measure which is called 
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for, ‘and is likely to work well. That 
was what I asked: for, and what I think 
one has a right to ask for in this House ; 
because one knows this perfectly well, 
that frequently at the present time 
measures which are of a character not 
gravely controversial pass through the 
other ‘House without any discussion 
whatever. Owing to new Regulations 
which: have been made, measures of this 
description are not discussed—there is 
no opportunity of discussing them, and 
they pass through without discus- 
sion. I think it not unreasonable, there- 
fore, that when those measures come 
before your Lordships’ House it should 
not be taken for granted that there 
is nothing to be said on the subject. 
Very often it happens that the only in- 
formation which the public obtains that 
such a measure is in progress is when it 
comes before your Lordships’ House, and 
then it is sometimes seen to be open to 
grave objection, even by Members of the 
other House, who may have allowed it to 
pass, when it comes to be considered here. 
Therefore, I cannot assent to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Marquess, that when a 
Bill passes through the other House 
without discussion, we ought not to 
discuss it here. The fact that it has so 
passed is a reason why one should hesitate 
much before asking your Lordships to 
reject it; but it does not prevent one 
asking for a statement of the reasons for 
the measure, which I must confess in 
this case do not appear to me to be over- 
whelming. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not think we need discuss 
this Bill at greater length. The noble 
and learned Lord has, I think, exagge- 
rated the nature and effect of the Bill. 
It is a very little one, consisting only. of 
two clauses in a few lines, and is, as I 
have explained, simply for the purpose 
of enabling these causes to be tried in 
the City of London; which, I may say, 
had, until the recent change, always 
been donein my experience. It enacts 
that sittings may be held in the City of 
London by Judges of the High Court 
under commission issued for the trial of 
issues or inquiries in cases at Visi Prius. 
It is desired that this experiment should 
be made, and, after all, the. responsibility 
of asking for power to try the experiment 
must be upon the Minister who intro- 
duces the Bill. 

Lord Herschell 





Ido not deny that my 


noble and learned Friend is entitled to 
ask for explanations, and I have given 
him such information as I thought right, 
without giving the names of people who 
would not be at all desirous to have a 
discussion raised about them as to 
whether they were fit or competent 
persons upon whose information to act. 
If the experiment ‘is not ‘found to be 
successful, I do not think there would be 
any desire on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or anybody else, that it 
should be continued. But I think, my 
Lords, it is desirable that it should be 
tried. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported without amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, &C., SITES BILL 
[H.L. |.—(No. 94.) 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading read, 
and discharged, 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th April, 1891. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY 
(WAVERLEY STATION, &c.) BILL 
[LORDS]—(4y Order.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
(2.15.)- Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
beg to move as an Amendment that’ the 
Bill be read a second time on this day 
six months. I oppose the Bill on two 
grounds — first, because I think the 
North British Railway Company can get 
all. they want better and. cheaper in 
another manner ; and, secondly, because 
they propose to take away a portion of 








ll 
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the Princes Street Gardens in Hdin- 
burgh, and to make the line in that 
particular locality more odious than it 
is at present. Ithink that the company 
ought not to be permitted to take any 
further portion of the gardens so long as 
there is plenty of other land belonging 
to private individuals in the immediate 
neighbourhood to which they may go for 
the extension of their line. Edinburgh 
occupies a singular position, and in 
opposing the Bill I am animated not only 
by a sentimental feeling against the 
destruction of one of the prettiest streets 
in Europe, and probably in the world, 
but by a firm opinion that the passing 
of the Bill will have a very detrimental 
effect upon the City of Edinburgh itself. 
Lord Moncreiff, who was long a Member 
of this House, and is now a Judge upon 
the Scottish Bench, in a speech delivered 
in 1875, said— 

“The City of Edinburgh, of which we are 
all sc proud, and of which Scotland and 
Britain has good reason to be proud, if it has 
not the wealth, nor the manufactories, nor the 
commerce, that are the boast and glory of 
other cities in this country, has at least one 
quality in which it stands unrivalled. That is 
its wonderful beauty—its natural beauty, from 
the position in which it stands, and the many 
objects of interest by which it is surrounded. 
I can only say for myself, that although I 
have not been a great traveller in my day, I 
have seen something of other lands and cities, 
but I have never anywhere seen anything 
equal to the beauty of ‘mine.own romantic 
town.’ That is not mere sentiment. The 
truth is, the beauty of Edinburgh is one of 
its most important material advantages. It 
attracts strangers ; it delights our eyes every 
day that we walk its streets, and anything 
which destroys or mars it, is not only a senti- 
mental, but a practical evil or grievance.”’ 


This Bill will do much to destroy the 
beauty of Princes Street, and if we give 
the Railway Company these powers they 
will ask for more, until the whole of 
Princes Street Gardens will be in their 
hands, and will become nothing but a 
big railway station. Lord Cockburn ex- 
pressed similiar views to those of Lord 
Moncreiff as to the ruin which the 
encroachments of the Railway Company 
may inflict upon the amenities of Edin- 
burgh. He said— 

“A scheme is now afloat, which, if carried 
into effect, will very greatly injure the west 
half of the North Lock, and worse than ruin 
the east half. It is proposed to bring the 
Glasgow Railway along the whole valley, 
tunnelling under the Mound, and joining 
other railways under the North Bridge. The 





result will, in time, practically be, that the 
whole of that beautiful ground will be given 
up to railways, with their yards, depdts, 
counting houses, and other abominations, at 
least on the east side, which will ruin the 
peculiarity of the valley between the old and 
new towns, and by rendering the preservation 
of the open space less important, will possibly 
lead to building on the south side of Princes 
Street. Could a Judge agitate, I should raise 
the very stones against this project.’’ 

There isa danger of the words of Lord 
Cockburn coming true, that the com- 
pany will, bit by bit, get the whole of 
the Princes Street Gardens into their 
hands, unless some determined effort 
is made to stop the encroachments. 
Section 12 of the Act of 1884 prohibits 
the use of the East Princes Street 
ground as a depét for materials of any 
kind or for unloaded waggons not in 
use on the railway ; but that section is 
not observed, and the line is constantly 
crowded with unloaded carriages and 
waggons. Bit by bit, as Lord Cockburn 
predicted, the beauty of the gardens is 
beirg destroyed. I believe that there is 
plenty of room at the present moment 
for the traffic or for any extension that 
may be required in the next 20 years, if 
the whole of the station were used for 
the accommodation of passengers. I am 
told that the company are, even at this 
moment, feuing some of the land to the 
east, and that shops are being built 
upon it‘and let. It would thus seem 
that they are selling land for their 
own purposes, and are, neverthe- 
less, seeking to encroach upon the 
public land. Statistics have been drawn 
up by the opponents of the Bill, com- 
paring the Waverley Station with the 
great stations in London, and they show 
that the Company have 12,000 feet of 
space for passenger platform accommoda- 
tion in connection with 455 trains in and 
out daily; whereas at King’s Cross 
Station there are 3,550 feet for the 
accommodation of 664 trains; Charing 
Cross 2,350 feet for 413 trains; Cannon 
Street 4,475 feet for 468 trains; and at 
London Bridge 4,100 for 496 trains. 
This demand for an extension of the 
station has arisen since the opening of 
the Forth Bridge ; but a shrewd man— 
Mr. Mortimer—wrote a letter to the 
Times in August, pointing out that the 
mismanagement of the traffic which 
occurred last year had some connection 
with the promotion of the present Bill, 
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because he said the station was perfectly 
sufficient for all the traffic, were the 
station management not thoroughly 
faulty, and he added— 

“Tt almost looks as if the management had 


& purpose in view in the disgraceful block 
which at present prevails.” 


On the 23rd of August the editor of the 
Scotsman, who as a rule supports the 
North British Railway Company, wrote 
as follows :— 

‘* We shall be faced with the parrot cry, Oh, 
the two lines cannot and do not carry the 
traffic between Haymarket and Waverley! It 
is not too much to say that two lines can easily 
carry all the trains which are now passing out 
and in, or, indeed, a larger number, with per- 
fect punctuality. ‘There must be upwards of a 
hundred places where at least twice the traffic 
is worked perfectly over two lines. ‘There are 
only about 83 trains from Haymarket to 
Waverley between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. in this 
the busiest month. Why, then, the great 
delays? Simply because the lines have to be 
constantly used for shunting owing to the 
passenger traflic being squeezed into an absurd 
narrow strip along the north side, causing the 
platforms to stick out almost to the tunnel. 
A train or engine can hardly leave or enter or 
shunt even in the smallest degree without 
blocking both lines, so that nothing else can 
enter or leave or shunt at the same time; and, 
in addition, there is the utter inadequacy of 
platforms, both as to the number and size, 80 
that trains have to wait till they are cleared. 
It is the station that is inadequate, not the two 
lines.”’ 


All that is necessary is for the company 
to get rid of the mixture of passenger 
and goods traffic, by which means they 
will be able to get all they want, without 
spending £2,000,000 more. I therefore 
think that the shareholders ought to be 
very much obliged to thoss who oppose 
the Bill. For my part, I wish I could 
get rid ofthe North British altogether 
from Princes Street Gardens, and have 
back the Nor’ Loch, getting the Cale- 
donian and the North British to combine 
in building a joint station in Lothian 
Road; by that means the amenity of 
Edinburgh, instead of being threatened 
with injury, would be enhanced and im- 
proved. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
Dr. Clark 
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*(2.25.) Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Cen- 
tral): Notwithstanding the arguments 
used by the hon. Member in moving the 
rejection of the Bill I wish to point out 
that Edinburgh, which is the place most 
interested in the question, possesses four 
Members, no one of whom I see in his 
place, and the hon. Member for Caithness 
(Dr. Clark) in his extremity has had to 
go to Ireland in order to get a Member 
to second the Amendment. So far as 
the merits of the question are concerned 
I would appeal to hon, Members who 
have had occasion to travel to Scotland 
within the last year, as to the congested 
state of the Waverley Station. ‘For many 
years that station has been barely suffi- 
cient for the traffic, and since the opening 
of the Forth Bridge, which has brought 
a large accession of traffic, it has been 
most inadequate. The Waverley Station 
may be compared toa bottle with two 
necks, and it has been found necessary 
to increase the number of lines passing 
through the Mound in one direction, and 
in the direction of Abbey Hill in the 
other, from two lines to four. This point 
has been conceded by the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, and the only remaining 
question is the appropriation of a portion 
of East Princes Street Gardens which is 
absolutely necessary, to provide room 
for marshalling and shunting trains. 
Trains from Aberdeen and Dundee have 
to be broken up, and it is essential that 
the space available for the service of 
these trains should be incressed. So far 
as the piece of ground which it is pro- 
posed to take is concerned it will be 
covered over and raised upon a level 
with the lower portion of Princes Strect 
Gardens, so that persons walking along 
Princes Street will really see less of the 
line of railway than they do now. The 
hon. Member for Caithness says that 
the Railway Company can get all 
they want in a much better manner. 
If the Bill is referred to a Select 
Committeee he can go before the 
Committee to explain how that is to 
be done. With reference to the hon. 
Member’s statistics about the great 
London termini, he forgets that the 
Waverley Station is not a terminus at all, 
but a wayside station, and besides it is a 
terminus in two directions, and there- 
fore more platform accommodation is 
necessary than in the case of the London 
termini. I ask the House to follow the 
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usual practice, namely, to read the Bill 
a second time, and send it upstairs. 

*(2.33.) Sm J. PEASE (Durhan, 
Barnard Castle): I trust that the House 
will not take upon itself the duties of a 
Committee. It is very difficult for the 
House to form an opinion as to 
whether the new works proposed by the 
North British Railway in Edinburgh 
are required or not. If there is one 
station more than another in the United 
Kingdom which requires alteration and 
addition it is the station in Edinburgh. 
I think there is but one opinion that it 
is impossible to work the regular traffic 
through Edinburgh at present, without 
additional facilities. There is hardly a 
train which leaves Sunderland, New- 
castle, or Middlesbrough for the North 
which is not more or less impeded by the 
state of things at Edinburgh Station ; they 
are all kept waiting because the express 
trains have not been punctual at Kdin- 
burgh. The Directors of the North British 
Railway say, “ This is the best plan we 
can devise to remedy the evil,” and why 
should we refuse them the opportunity 
of having their case heard before a 
Select Committee? A Paper which has 
been circulated this morning says that 
there is another and a better plan, but 
the only tribunal to decide that is a 
Committee of this House, and not the 
House itself. The land taken by 
the railway is to be covered over, 
and there will be no injury to the 
gardens, and no detriment to the view 
from Edinburgh. The hon. Member for 
Caithness has spoken as if it were a 
kind of sacrilege to bring a railway near 
Edinburgh. All T have to say is that 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, lives out of 
the railways and the tourists they bring. 
I trust that the House will consent to 
read the Bill a second time. It has 
already passed through the House ° of 
Lords. 

(2.38.) Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, 
E.): I rise for the purpose of entering a 
protest against the practice of discussing 
the merits of a Bill of this kind upon 
the Second Reading, when it is impossible 
to enter into the details. If ever there 
was a case in which a Private Bill ought 
to go before a Committee it is this, 
because, not only has it been brought in 
in the usual way, but in another place 
its merits have been already discussed. 
I certainly entertain no extreme rever- 





ence for the House of Lords, but as long 
as it forms part of the Parliamentary 
Constitution, I think it would be scarcely 
respectful on our part to say that the 
objections to this Bill are so great that 
we will not even submit the measure to 
a Committee to Report upon. 

(2.40.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire): I hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness will not put the House 
to the trouble of a Division. He must 
see that the whole feeling of the House 
is in favour of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. His main argument why the 
measure should not be referred to a 
Committee is, that to give effect to the 
present proposal will be to destroy the 
amenities of Edinburgh, and more par- 
ticularly of the Princes Street Gardens. 
Now, what are the facts of the case? 
We have an important traffic which 
ought to go over four lines being carried 
over two, and all that is asked is that 
the rails shall be doubled. The traffic 
being the same, what difference can it 
make to Edinburgh whether it is 
sent over four sets of rails instead of 
two? The'amenities of Princes Street 
Gardens will not be injured in the least; 
as a matter of fact the citizens will see 
less of the traffic than they do now. I 
hope my hon. Friend will not press the 
Amendment to a Division, but will allow 
the Bill, without further discussion, to 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

*(2.43.) Mr. WEBB: Edinburgh occu- 
pies a different position from any other 
city in the United Kingdom. In a 
literary sense, it belongs toall of us. It 
contains many features of historic and 
national interest, and knowing that on 
one occasion a Private Bill was allowed 
to pass which inflicted great injury upon 
the City of Dublin, I oppose this Bill on 
the ground that it will impair the beauty 
of Edinburgh by an unnecessary en- 
croachment, 

(2.45.) Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Noone has more strongly 
objected than myself to the practice of 
this House taking upon itself the func- 
tions of a Select Committee. At the 
same time I am glad that attention has 
been called to this Bill, which, I under- 
stand, involves a great principle, namely, 
whether, when a Railway Company has 
to take additional land for its own 
purposes, it should be permitted to take 
public land, because it can get it cheaper 
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than private land. To the east of this 
station there is land which is an eye- 
sore to the city. It is occupied by 
gas works and manufactories of that 
kind, but it would suit the purposes 
of the company just as well as the 
land they propose to take, except 
for the fact that they would have to pay 
more dearly for it. Therefore, they pro- 
pose to take a large slice of this beauti- 
ful land in the centre of Edinburgh. If 
the Bill goes to a Committee I hope that 
the Committee will scrutinise its provi- 
sions very narrowly, and take care not 
to sacrifice the principle that a Railway 
Company should be required to take 
private land in preference to public land. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 





CHITTAGONG-ASSAM RAILWAY. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India what steps are being taken to 
construct the railway from Chittagong 
along the North-Eastern frontier of 
India to Assam, which would facilitate 
the transfer of troops and stores to 
Manipur; when it is probable that the 
works of this railway will be commenced ; 
and how long it will take to complete 
them ? 

*THe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Freraus- 
son, Manchester, N.E.)}: In the absence of 
my right hon. Friend, I will answer the 
question. A concession has been granted 
to the promoters of a company for 
making the line in question; but its 
commencement and time of completion 
depend upon the ability of the company 
to raise the capital. Their concession 
lasts till November next. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
Has any guarantee been given ? 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am _ not 
sufficiently aware of the facts to be able 
to answer the question. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
in the Standard of 18th April, stated 
Sir G. Campbell 
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to have been telegraphed from Ottawa, 
as under :— 


‘*The sealing schooner Maud, just arrived in 
British Columbia, reports having called at Good 
Success Bay, near Cape Horn, on voyage from 
Halifax, and there discovered a number of ship- 
wrecked British sailors, who had been impressed 
by the Government of the Argentine Republic 
into service at a life-saving station’; they had 
tried to escape, but were closely watched and 
were subjected to cruel treatment ; they wanted 
their case reported at Home.”’ 


Eastern Roumelia. 


And whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the truth of said 
report; and, if confirmed, will applica- 
tion be made to the Admiralty for a ship 
of war to be sent from the South 
American Station to ascertain the facts 
and rescue the men ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: No further in- 
formation has been received; but the 
Governor General of Canada, who has 
been communicated with by telegraph, 
is endeavouring to obtain particulars. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres 
has been instructed by telegraph to 
mention the report to the Argentine Go- 
vernment, and request them to make 
immediate inquiry, and should the report 
prove true to liberate the men. Arrange- 
ments: are also being made for one of 
Her Majesty’s vessels to visit the spot at 
an early date. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL SHIPS. 

-- ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will cause a Circular 
to be addressed to the various Petty 
Sessional Benches, as proposed and 
promised in the discussion on 23rd 
March, on reformatory and industrial 
school ships, requesting Magistrates not 
to commit any children under 12 years 
of age to such ships ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruaxt Worrzey, Sheffield, 
Hallam): No Circular has as yet been 
|issued. Iam considering whether the 
| same object cannot be secured in some 
,more direct way. I will communicate 
| with my hon. and gallant Friend in due 
‘course the nature of the steps taken. 





GOVERNORSHIP OF 
ROUMELIA. 
, Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs if any agree- 
ment has been arrived at with refer- 
ence to the Governorship of Eastern 
Roumelia ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: So far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware, no 
Power has raised any question as to 
Prince Ferdinand’s continuance in the 
Governorship of Eastern Roumelia. 


FRANCE AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Correspondence in the 
Foreign Office discloses any claims made 
by the French Government upon the 
British Government with reference to 
establishments or settlements upon the 
Western Coast of Newfoundland between 
the years 1783 and 1834; and if there 
should be any such Correspondence, if 
he will lay the same upon the Table of 
the House ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: As a matter of 
fact, there are not to be found in the 
Foreign Office Correspondence any claims 
made by the French Government with 
regard to establishments or settlements 
on the western coast between the years 
1783 and 1834, but there are records of 
such claims in the Colonial Office Corre- 
spondence made by the French Naval 
Commandant to the Governor in 1784. 
There is Foreign Office Correspondence 
in 1789 as to the exclusive right of 
fishery, and in 1831. With regard to 
presenting them to Parliament, it is not 
thought desirable to make a preliminary 
and partial publication of Papers which 
it will probably be necessary shortly to 
lay before the arbitrators. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) post- 
poned until Thursday a question—To ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he will take into consideration the de- 
sirability of promoting some of those 
Civil Service writers who were recom- 
mended for promotion under the Trea- 
sury Minute of December, 1886, and 
could not be promoted, to a permanent 
junior class in such an office as the 
Education Department, where, owing 
to the great increase of work, the pre- 
sent staff must necessarily be shortly 
augmented ? 
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STATE OF THE COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether it is 
possible to prevent the objectionable 
draught, owing to badly-fitting windows, 
which the Members of the Standing 
Committee on Trade have to endure-in 
the room where that Committee meets? 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL-HUGES- 
SEN (Kent, Faversham )also asked a ques- 
tion on the samesubject in reference to the 
accommbdation and comfort of the repre- 
sentatives of the Press. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptonxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The windows of the room 
mentioned in the question have been 
seen to, and I hope that no further in- 
convenience in that way will be felt. 
My attention has not been called to the 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
for Faversham (Mr. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), but I will make inquiry. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) post- 
poned until Thursday a question—To ask 
the Presiderit of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
a meeting, on 10th April, 1891, of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Rail- 
way Companies’ Association, at which it 
was decided to represent to the Board of 
Trade the importance of selecting for 
the office of Railway Commissioner, in 
the place of the late Mr. W. P. Price, 
a gentleman in whom the Railway 
Companies would have confidence, and 
to the further Resolution that a Sub- 
Committee, to consist of Lord Stalbridge, 
Viscount Cobham, the Honourable R. H. 
Dutton, and Lord Colville, with the 
general managers present at the meeting, 
should be appointed to select and submit 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
for his consideration the names of such 
gentlemen as they considered qualified 
for the position ; and whether, in making 
his appointment, he will take care, in the 
interests of the trading community, that 
no nominee of the big Railway Companies 
be appointed ? 


RURAL POSTMEN. 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General is there a rule now. operative 
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permitting rural postmen and postmen 
in country towns to have occasional 
holidays on condition of providing and 
paying for an efficient substitute; and, 
if so, what steps have been taken to let 
postmasters and others controlling the 
men know of the rule, and what amount 
of such holiday is in ordinary cases con- 
sidered fair and proper ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes, Cambridge. University): There 
is no rule to the effect suggested by the 
hon. Member. Country postmen, both 
town and rural, have a prescribed num- 
ber of holidays in the course of the year, 
and no others are recognised. If on any 
other day a postman is relieved from 
duty on his providing an efficient sub- 
stitute, this is an indulgence which he 
owes to the local postmaster, who is 
vested with a discretion to grant such 
relief on good,cause shown. I am happy to 
say that I have during the last year or two 
made provision for substitutes on alter- 
nate Sundays on a great many of the 
rural walks. This is, however, not an 
occasional, but a regular service. 


CYPRUS. 

Me. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
had intended to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to adopt 
the measures recommended, after careful 
experiments, by the Commissioner of 
Paphos, for the improvement of sericul- 
ture in Cyprus; and whether, having 
regard to the poverty of the peasants, 
and to the languishing condition of that 
industry (which in prosperous times 
afforded remunerative employment for 
female labour throughout Cyprus), the 
Secretary of State will recommend that 
a grant be voted from the Consolidated 
Fund to be expended under the orders 
of the High Commissioner of Cyprus 
for the improvement of the cultivation 
of silk in that island? At the request 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I beg to 
postpone the question until Thursday. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION IN 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) postponed until Thursday aquestion 
—To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government have come to 
any decision in response to the urgent 
desire expressed by all classes of the 

Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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community in Selkirkshire for increased 
telegraphic communication in that 
county ; whether he is aware that there 
is at present only a few miles within the 
confines of the county which enjoys tele- 
graphic communication ; whether he is 
aware that in many parts of the county 
it is necessary, in cases of illness, to send 
distances ranging from 10 to 20 miles, 
and in some cases greater distances, for 
a doctor ; and whether, looking t» what 
Government is doing for the Highlands 
and Islands in Scotland in the way of 
telegraphic facilities, the Treasury will 
consider favourably the claims of Selkirk- 
shire to increased telegraphic communi- 
cation ? 


ARMY NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham,S8.E.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is aware that 
in several cases lately deserving and 
meritorious discharged non-commissioned 
Officers of the Army have been rejected 
for small posts in the Civil Servive (for 
which they were otherwise thoroughly 
qualified) for being over 40 years of 
age ; whether he is aware that an old 
soldier, to have served his full time of 21 
years, and to be discharged as a non- 
commissioned officer of high character, 
must almost necessarily be more than 40 
years old ; and whether, with a view to 
the important bearing of this matter on 
the recruiting of the Army, he will take 
into consideration the advisability of 
making a considerable relaxation of the 
age clause, sy to 45, or even to 48 years, 
in the case of meritorious non-commis- 
sioned officers who have spent their 
whole life in the service of their country ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra, Strand, West- 
minster): I quite sympathise with the 
object the hou. and gallant Member has 
in view ; and so far as the Departments 
under the immediate control of the 
Treasury are concerned, I shall suggest 
that the rules as to age for minor posts 
for which Army and Navy pensioners 
would besuitable candidates should follow 
the same lines as the rules governing 
open competition, which are to the effect 
that candidates may deduct from their 
age any years passed in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. This relaxation will more than 
meet what is now asked, but I must 
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point out that nominating authorities 
must not be expected to select pensioners 
who by their age are partially incapaci- 
tated from fulfilling duties sometimes 
requiring considerable activity both of 
mind and body. I have, of course, no 
power to give any pledge as regards 
other Departments of the State; but 
those Departments will, doubtless, note 
what has taken place in the House on 
the subject. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether, 
in connection with the proposed appro- 
priation in aid of education, he will 
consider the propriety of devoting some 
of the money available for Ireland, 
where education is not compulsory, to 
the improvement of the condition of the 
national school teachers ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
K.): As the hon. Gentleman knows, the 
present Government have always been 
careful to consider the claims of the 
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national school teachers in Ireland. 
Although the hon. Gentleman will not 
expect me in an answer to a question to 
make a statement as to the scheme of 
the Government, I must say that I can- 
not believe that any plan for assisting 
education in Ireland can be otherwise 
than advantageous to the national 
school teachers. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Before 
the Government make up their minds, 
will the Irish Members be made 
acquainted with their scheme ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have always 
been anxious to give every information 
in my power. 





BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.—(No. 118.) 
Bill reported from the Select Com- 
mittee with Minutes of Evidence. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 206.] 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of 


the whole House for To-morrow, and to 
be printed. [Bill 296.] 





REFORMATORY ANP INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SHIPS. 


Address for— 


“Return respecting Reformatory and Industrial School Ships from 1886 to 1890, inclusive, 


in the following form :— 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS SECURITIES. 


Return ordered— 


“ Of the amounts of British Government Securities held by the several Government 
Departments and other Public Offices on the 31st day of March, 1891, specifying whether 


held in England or Ireland (in continuation 
1890) :— i 


of Parliamentary Paper, No. 263, of Session 





| 
Other Securities. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. | 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED | 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3. 

(3.5.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) 
moved the omission of the Ist sub- 
section, which names grants— 

‘¢For rates and contributions in lieu of rates 
on Government property in Ireland ” 
as part of the contingent portion of the 
fund. The hon. Member said: I ask 
upon what principle this and other grants 
have been selected to bear the brunt 
of the guarantee ?. They are called “ local 
grants,” butit would have been more 
correct to call them Imperial grants in 
aid of local expenses, seeing that they 
apply in a large porportion to Admiralty | 
buildings, barracks, and so forth. There | 
is a considerable area of choice, and the | 
Government ought not in the first in- 
stance to take the money which they owe 
to the rating authorities. The Govern- 
ment have seized the money designed to 
prevent,,the spread of disease among 





human beings, but they have left free 
that which is given to prevent the 
spread of disease among cattle. The Bill 
takes all the money for National Schools 


in Ireland, but this money is not a 


“local grant” in Ireland. In Ireland 


| primary education is not a subject of 
| local taxation ; it has never 


been a 
charge upon local funds; therefore the 
grant for education is not a grant inaid, 
and on that account it ought to be struck 
out. The best thing to do is to strike 
out all these “ grants,” and to substitute 
the charge for the Irish Constabulary, or 
perhaps one-half or two thirds of it, 
which would be enough. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
lines 13 and 14.—(Mr. Sexton). 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


(3.10.) THe CHIEF SECRETARY 
rok [TRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baxrocr, 
Manchester, E.): I have listened to 
the remarks of the hon. Member with 
surprise and disappointment, because on 
Friday the hon. Member made a 
lengthened statement as to Amend- 
ments which he desired to introduce 
respecting these guarantees. After dis- 





he 
ill 
ls 
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cussion, it was stated that the Govern- 
ment would make certain concessions, 
with which the hon. Member expressed 
himself satisfied. It was, therefore, 
anticipated that, so far as the hon. 
Member and his friends are concerned, 
this clause might pass almost swb silentio. 
Now, however, the hon. Member has 
made distinctly different proposals, and 
he asks the Government to remodel the 
Bill in respect of these Guarantee Funds. 
If attempts to meet the views of hon. 
Members are to be responded to in this 
way, there is little inducement for. the 
Government to endeavour to get through 
the Bill in harmony with hon. Members 
opposite below the Gangway. The most 
important suggestion made on Friday was 
that the grant for pauper lunatics should 
be struck out, and that has been con- 
ceded; but now the hon. Member pro- 
poses to strike out the grants for educa- 
tion and Industrial Schools, and to sub- 
stitute the grant in aid of the Con- 
stabulary. That may be a good proposal 
or a bad one, but it is entirely different 
from that made on Friday. In selecting 
these grants I purposely and deliberately 
omitted everything connected with law 
and justice. It appears to me that these 
are necessarily and essentially part of the 
work of the Central Government, but 
the objects selected have never been so 
considered either in this country or in 
Ireland. The Central Government have 
come to the aid of the locality, and some- 
times largely, but it has always been 
considered a matter for the localities 
themselves in the first instance to deal 
with such questions as education, pauper 
lunatics, and poor relief. The hon. Mem- 
ber says that the whole cost of national 
education is borne by the State, and it 
has never been regarded as a_ local 
charge. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said that it is not 
a subject of local taxation. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I admit that 
it is not, but I do not admit that it is 
primarily and essentially the duty of the 
Central Government, as distinct from the 
locality, nor has it ever been so regarded 
in Ireland. The authorities who set the 
system in operation are the School 
Managers, and the Central Government 
comes in to relieve them from the burden 
of the cost. I cannot hold out the 
slightest hope or expectation that the 


Government will depart from the line 
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they have taken in the Bill, and the idea 
of substituting the grants for the Magis- 
trates and the Constabulary for those 
named in the clause is one that I cannot 
entertain. 

Mr. SEXTON : The expenditure 
of the National Education Board is 
strictly Imperial expenditure, because 
the system of education maintained in 
Ireland is one the people do not accept. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
does not show that the adoption of my 
suggestion with regard to the Constabu- 
lary grant would cause either interrup- 
tion or danger to the Public Service. 

(3.20.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I wish to point out that by 
the 2nd Schedule, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick, and Londonderry are excluded 
from the operation of the Bill, but it is 
to those very cities that: the largest pro- 
portion of the Government grant is given 
in relief of rates. The Government con- 
tribution, as it at present exists, is a 
swindle on the ratepayers. If Dublin 
Castle and such places paid rates, as 
they ought to, the ratepayers would get 
20s. where now they only get 14s. Now 
the Government propose a second swindle 
on the ratepayers by depriving them of 
the grant, which is itself insufficient. ' 

(3.25.) Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that Clause 8, Sub-clause 3, 
provides that— 

** Nothing in this Act shall apply to a county 

of a city mentioned in the 2nd Schedule to this 
Act, except that it shall be entitled to the same 
share in the Exchequer contribution and the 
Irish Probate Duty’ grant as if the Act 
applied.” 
That very comprehensive expression 
excludes the operation of the clause 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man refers. 

(3.27.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: There 
are two points. First, assuming the 
Government to be right in the interpre- 
tation they put on Clause 8, Sub-clause 
3, it is not fair that, having made a 
composition with the ratepayers which 
is a “bankruptcy ” composition, they 
should further hypothecate that com- 
position, such as itis. The first was an, 
act of scoundrelism, and the second is 
an act of meanness. Take the case. of 
Kilkenny, where there are barracks for 
Cavalry and Infantry. Those barracks 
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ought to contribute 20s. in the £1 to 
the local rates, but you have only paid 
15s. in the £1. Having done that, you 
now turn round and take away your own 
bankruptcy contribution. The proposal 
to capture the contribution in aid of 
rates is neither honesty nor good govern- 
ment. The second point is that if the 
towns named in the Schedule ought to 
be excluded from the operation of the 
Bill on the ground that they do not 
share in the benefits under it, many 
other large towns in Ireland ought also 
to be excluded. The Corporation of 
Dublin will be hit under the Bill as it 
stands, and there is no remedy in a 
Court of Law. I submit that there is a 
strong case on behalf of the Irish tax- 
payer for the omission of this sub-section. 

Mr. SEXTON: Nothing would be 
easier than to insert words to say that 
the share of these cities in the local 
grant shall be preserved. 

(3.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With 
regard to the lastsuggestion, my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland will see whether it will 
be expedient to insert words to this 
effect later on in the Bill; but we are 
certainly of opinion that the Bili as it 
stands meets the case. I would point 
out that when the Government gave up 
the right of not paying rates on their 
property it was considered as an immense 
boon, and was given and accepted as such. 
Then comes the question whether such 
rates should be taken or not for the 
purposes of this Bill. It is said that the 
sum is small; but it amounts to £30,000, 
which capitalised means something like 
£800,000 or £1,000,000, and I cannot 
consent to withdraw such a large capital 
sum as £800,000 from the Bill. It has 
been stated that these cities have no in- 
terest in land purchase. The’ Govern- 
ment had to draw the line somewhere, 
and they have drawn it at the five big 
cities, whose interest in land purchase is 
relatively remote. But on the other 
hand, to say that any ordinary county 
town throughout Ireland is not dependent 
upon the condition of the agrarian ques- 
tion is to ignore the whole conditions of 
Irish life. The one industry of Ireland, 
outside the five great cities, is agricul- 
ture; the smaller towns will share in 
the §benefits arising from any great 
reform in the agricultural question, and 
therefore, in the opinion of the Govern- 


Mr. T. MN, Healy 
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ment, they ought to pay some share of 
a possible burden. I hope the hon. and 
learned Member will not press his 
Amendment. 

(3.40.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: May 
I ask why the Chief Secretary should 
not pay rates for his lodge in Dublin, just 
the same as I pay rates for my residence 
in the same city? The right hon. 
Gentleman contracts himself out of the 
obligation by an Act of Parliament. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is altogether wrong 
as to the facts. He is also speaking 
irrelevantly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not know, 
Mr. Chairman, that you would supply us 
with debateable matter; but I accept 
your ruling. The Government are now 
proposing to take advantage of their 
own wrong. Having already made-a 
mean contribution to local rates, which 
they describe as a boon, they now pro- 
pose to capture it. I am not aware 
that any barracks or police station in 
England is exempt from loval rates. To 
first of all relieve yourselves by Act 
of Parliament from the ordinary 
burdens of other people, and then to 
describe your conduct in only pay- 


ing one-half or three-fourths of 
the rates as boon, and finally 
to ‘turn round and capture the 


whole, is really pushing things to an 
extreme. It is most unfair, and I know 
of no instance in which the unfairness 
is more exemplified than in this sub- 
section. Of all the proposed inclusions 
in the Bill it is the one which we may 
most fairly ask the Governmen' to 
abandon. It is most unfair that per- 
sons living in towns, who can get no 
benefit from land purchase, should have 
to contribute towards the default of 
others ; and great soreness will be caused 
in Ireland. 

(3.45.) Mr. SEXTON: I shall test 
the question of the propriety of this sub- 
section by taking a Division. 

The Committee divided::—Ayes 163 ; 
Noes 106.—(Div. List No. 155.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
16, to leave out Sub-section (ii.)—(The 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Question proposed, “That Sub-section 
(ii.) stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. A. O’;CONNOR (Donegal, E.): It 
is exceedingly difficult for any private 
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Member to ascertain how the Bill will 
work in regard to any particular county. 
As the Bill is to be worked by counties 
I presume that the Government, before 
drafting it, marked out how it would 
affect the different counties. I think it 
is necessary that we should have that 
information, and I would therefore ask 
the Chief Secretary if he will lay on the 
Table a Return showing how any par- 
ticular county is affected; taking for 
instance an almost purely agricultural 
county, such as Queen’s County, or 
King’s County, showing the estimated 
advance, and the mode in which the Go- 
vernment anticipate that the payments 
will work out, so that we may judge 
what is the particular amount of risk 
involved to any of the funds it is pro- 
posed to hypothecate? Without that 
information we are altogether in the 
dark. 

(3.59.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: What 
will the effect be in regard to Dundrum 
Lunatic'Asylum? It is put outside the 
City of Dublin, and you have declared 
that the City of Dublin is not to be in- 
cluded in the Bill. There is to be a 
kind of in and out running in regard 
to these local contributions. I have to 
ask the Government have they con- 
sidered this question of the Dundrum 
Asylum, and the lunatic asylums outside 
nearly all the other leading cities of 
reland ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The sub-section 
leaves the point perfectly clear. 

Mr. A. OCONNOR: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the ques- 
tion I put to him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Return 
which we last produced, and which 
lies upon the Table, gives a general 
outline of our scheme. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: This is only 
a link in the chain. My position 
is this, that it is perfectly impossible for 
a private Member, however carefully 
and patiently he may go through the 
statements, to realise how the scheme is 
likely to operate with regard to any 
particular amount. The Government 
is aware how much money is expended 
under different Services, which are 
classed under tne total “local grants.” 
What I suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is that he should select any 
county which would suit him, and he 
could then show the amount available 

VOL. CCCLII. [ramp sertes.]} 
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for land purchase, the rate of repayment 
within the county, the amount available 
for securities, marshalled in different 
classes of securities, in order of priority, 
so that we may be able properly to see 
what is the amount of risk attaching to 
each class of security. 

(4.10.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do 
not see how any information is to be 
given other than that already in the 
possession of the House. There is the 
Return dated the 17th April last year. 
That shows in every county in Ireland 
the amount of Exchequer contributions, 
the Imperial grants for local purposes, 
the amount available for land purchase, 
and soforth. 1 find the total amount of 
the cash portion of the Guarantee Fund 
last year was £248,950. The contin- 
gent portion of the Guarantee Fund was 
£584,509, and the capitalised total 
amount available for the County of 
Donegal at that time was £833,459. 
That is the information which the hon. 
Gentleman has already before him. He 
asks us to give further information. 
I have no means of knowing what 
the course will be in each county, 
and unless one makes an arbitrary hypo- 
thesis of the essential factors, it is impos- 
sible to lay on the Table of the House a 
Return showing the operation of the Act. 

Mr. A. O°;CONNOR: What I propose 
is that the right hon. Gentleman should 
take a county in a congested district— 
not like the County of Dublin, but an 
agricultural county like Kilkenny, Kil- 
dare, Queen’s County, or Tyrone, and 
show us not only the amount which is to 
be available for land purchase, but the 
repayment and so forth. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
projected a scheme like this without 
having made calculations with regard to 
some specimen county. If the Govern- 
ment have not made such calculations, 
then they are taking a leap in the dark. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Take King’s 
County. The amount available for land 
purchase there is £424,175 capital value. 
The hon. Gentleman asks how much will 
be taken for land purchase, and what are 
all the varied circumstances upon which 
an investigation; could be made. I can 
assure him if I could forsee the future 
I would lay the Return on the Table, but 
with the limited means at my disposal, 
I do not see how I am to make the 
Return. 
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(4.20.) Mr. SEXTON: I move to 
insert, in Sub-section 5, the words 
“model schools.” The model schools 
are quite as local as national schools, 
the only difference being that the former 
are much more costly and a great deal 
less useful. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
28, after the word “ headed,” to insert 
the words “model schools and.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, N.) I 
hope my right hon. Friend will not agree 
to the Amendment, which would throw 
a peculiar burden on Ulster, where 
there are a number of model schools. I 
find that out of the 25 model schools in 
Treland, 14 are situated in Ulster. 
It is perfectly evident that the religious 
denominations outside the Roman Catho- 
lics attending the model schools, would 
have. to bear more than two-thirds of 
their share of the burden. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I hope the 
argument of the hon. Member for North 
Antrim will not cloud the eyes of the 
Committee. This Amendment does no 
injustice to Ulster, our only object being 
to get for Ulster a larger amount for 
land purchase. I think the amount 
available under the Bill for Ulster is not 
as large as we would like to see it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
The hon. Member is not pledging the 
payment to teachers of model schools, 
he is pledging those salaries for the 
purposes of land purchase, and I should 
be very glad to see an increase of the 
amount available in Ulster, where there 
will be no default. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I object to 
the argument being confined to Ulster, 
and these invidious distinctions should 
be dropped by Members on both sides of 
the Hous2. The hon. Member has said 
there will be no default in Ulster. I 
presume there will be no default in 


other parts of Ireland, unless the rate | 


of purchase is too high. 

(4.24.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Amendment can only possibly affect those 
counties in which there are model schools, 
and therefore the part of Ireland which 
would be most affected would be Ulster. 
It is perfectly true that the model schools 
are specially used by the Presbyterians 
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in the North of Ireland; but if these 
schools did not exist education for the 
children would have to be found in other 
schools. Further than that, I believe 
that in the accounts of the National 
Board of Education modern schools are 
included under the head “national 
schools.” ; 

Mr. SEXTON : I think if the right 
hon. Gentleman will refer to the Esti- 
mates he will find model and national 
schools under separate heads. 

Mr. :A. J. BALFOUR: I was refer- 
ring to the accounts of the National 
Board of Education. Although by a slip 
in the draft Bill model schools are not 
included in this sub-section, I believe 
they must be treated as if they were in- 
cluded. On the whole, I do not think 
it would be fair to the North of Ireland 
to exclude from the contingent portion 
of the Guarantee Fund so important a 
part as that which was devoted to the 
support of the model schools. Putting 
it at the most modest estimate, the grant 
for these schools is about £20,000 a 
year. 

Mr. SEXTON : £30,000. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That figure 
includes other schools. The actual sum 
for district model schools is £19,239, and 
no doubt there are one or two other items 
to be added. That will free exactly 
£500,000 ; and it would be very hard on 
the province of Ulster that it should 
not be allowed the advantage of this 
£500,000 of grant. 

(4.27.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think 
this argument shows the necessity for 
some power of appeal from the decisions 
of the Lord Lieutenant, say, to the Privy 
Council. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 24, after “1878” to insert — 
“‘(v.) in aid of the cost of maintenance 
of pauper lunatics in district asylums in 
Ireland.”—(The Attorney General for 
Ireland.) 

Agreed to. 


#*(4.31.) Mr. S. KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): The object of the next Amend- 
ment which stands in my name is to 
prevent either the present or any future 
Government from enlarging the total 
amount of capital to be advanced under 
this Bill beyond the sum which is at 
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the present moment named by the 
Government, and more or less con- 
templated by Parliament and the country. 
I have also another object equally in 
view, and one which should enlist the 
sympathies of Irish Members, and 
that is that the Amendment will 
have the effect of permitting future 
increases in the amount of the Im- 
perial grants to Ireland, provided that 
the needs of the country—owing, per- 
haps, to famine-—should demand them, 
without what I think would be a perfect 
atrocity, 7.e. increasing the advances to 
landlords by 25 fold the additions to the 
grants. It will be observed that there is 
no fixed maximum named in this Bill. 
The Chief Secretary talks of it as a 
£30,000,000 Bill, but it is only by a 
detailed examination of each clause, and 
by a constructive method, that one 
arrives at the conclusion not that it is a 
£30,000,000 Bill, but that the capitalised 
amount of the Imperial grants to Ireland 
last year represents £30,000,000. That 
seems to mea most unsatisfactory way 
of framing a Bill of this nature. Some 
months ago I ventured to put a ques- 
tion on this subject to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I asked him if it 
were the case that if the Imperial 
grants were doubled, and amounted 
to £2,400,000 instead of £1,200,000, 
it would be the case automatically that 
the original sum thereby made avail- 
able for advances to landlords under the 
Bill would be £60,000,000 instead of 
£30,000,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s very frank reply was that as the 
Bill stood no doubt the maximum 
amount might be increased in pro- 
portion as the Imperial contributions 
increased. But he added that he did 
not think the suggestion that the 
Government would double _ the 
amount of Imperial grants to Ireland 
came within the range of practical poli- 
tics. Now, that is not surely the 
manner in which such an important 
matter should be dealt with by the 
Government. By this Bill the amount 
made available for advances is left 
absolutely unsettled’; and this is, in 
fact, an insidious method of obtaining 
larger advances in the future than the 
present House of Commons would be 
willing to allow. The explanation is 
that the Government believe that the 
grants to Ireland will be increased and 
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the country will perhaps find 10 years 
hence that much more than £30,000,000 
has gone out of the Treasury to Irish 
landlords. This isa very real danger. 
In the House of Lords there are 121 
Members who own in the aggregate an 
acreage of land in Ireland which pro- 
duces a rent-roll of £2,250,000. Hence 
it will not be long before the £30,000,000 
contemplated in this Bill is exhausted, 
and then pressure will be brought to 
bear on the Government for further ad- 
vances by those who have not benefited 
by the firstadvance. The noble Lord the 
Member for West Down so far has not 
sold the estates under his control, with 
arent roll of £100,000 a year} I believe 
that the family of the Marquess of Down- 
shire will require at least £3,000,000 
of the £30,000,000. The only way to 
checkmate the tortuous policy of this Bill 
in placing no limit on the amount of the 
advances is to adopt my Amendment. 
What, I repeat, will be the result if this 
clause passes as it stands? There will 
be two classes of persons who will put 
pressure on the Government to increase 
the Imperial contributions to Ireland 
from time to time, and neither class will 
have the faintest interest in the aims and 
objects of the other. You will have the 
friends of Ireland in times of famine and 
distress praying the Imperial Govern- 
ment to enlarge the limit of its con- 
tributions to local finance, and you will. 
have a body of Irish landlords, the- 
hungrier Members of the other House, 
who could not get any of the first 
£30,000,000 urging the Government to 
increase the contributions solely in order 
that more money may be available for 
advances under the Bill. Some time 
since I asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he could quote any precedent 
under which Parliament had ever autho- 
rised the borrowing of money on the 
elastic principles embodied in this Bill 
without naming a definite sum. The 
right hon. Gentleman replied that he 
had had no time to examine the point 
raised, so a few days later I repeated 
the question, and he replied that on 
several occasions Parliament had autho- 
rised the State to make loans without 
naming the amount. I consider that 
that reply was one of the most ridiculous 
character. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockpcrt): 
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*Mr. KEAY: I contend it was not a 
straightforward answer. Iasked if there 
was any precedent for Parliament allow- 
ing the Treasury to borrow money with- 
out fixing the amount, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied that there was 
a precedent for Parliament lending, with- 
out naming the amount, monies which 
had been already borrowed The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared, on the 
3rd February, that it would be open to 
any future Parliament to limit the 
advances if the contributions from the 
Treasury are increased. But why is not 
that limiting put in the present Bill now 
by this Parliament sitting in this Com- 
mittee? If in a future Parliament an 
attempt is made to impose -a_ limit, 
hungry Members in the other House 
will negative it, and no limit will 
be imposed. I ask the Government 
for an explicit statement of the rea- 
sous for the adoption of this ingenious 
and tortuous system of satisfying the 
greed of Irish landlords. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, after ‘‘ schools,” to insert, 
“Provided that the whole amount paid to the 
Guarantee Fund from the Imperial and Local 
grants mentioned in this section shall not ex- 
ceed one million two hundred thousand pounds 
in each financial year.””—(Mr. Keay.) 

(4.50.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think that the hon. Member who has just 
sat down would be a more useful Mem- 
ber of the Committee if he would avoid 
going back upon his pastspeeches, the past 
questions he has put to the Government, 
and the past replies that have been made 
tohim. The hon. Member has got into 
his brain that this is ‘an ingenious, tor- 
tuous Bill introduced for the purpose of 
satisfying the greed of Irish landlords.” 
I can assure the hon. Member that it is 
nothing of the kind, and that its main 
object is to beuefit the small tenants in 
Ireland. I have not been fortunate in 
my past attempts to convert the hon. 
Member, nor can I hope to be successful 
now, but he may rely upon it that what- 
ever the demerits of the Bill, it is not 
open to the particular kind of objection 
which he is so fond of raising. The hon. 
Member suggests thatI have deliberately 
concealed from the House the real 
character of the Guarantee Fund. I 
have in no way concealed the character 
of the Guarantee Fund. We never 
intended to limit the amount available 
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for advances; instead of desiring that 
the sum available for carrying out the 
objects of the Bill should be limited, I 
should be glad to see it increased. The 
difference between the hon. Member and 
myself is this—-that the hon. Member 
desires to limit the operation of the Bill 
and I do not desire so to limit it. 

(4.54.) Mr. SEXTON: I only wish 
to say that I am quite unable to accept 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Elgin. I agree with the Chief Secretary 
that the amount devoted under this Bill 
to land purchase will prove extremely 
inadequate. We are all desirous that it 
should be increased. 


Amendment negatived. 


(4.55.) Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, after line 99, to insert ‘‘and the 
several sums constituting the cash portion 
and the contingent portion respectively of 
the Guarantee Fund shall be applicable to the 
purpose of that fund in the order specified in 
this section.” — (M7. Sexton.) 

(4.56.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 
aware that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
thinks that the Government have 
assented to this Amendment, and if any- 
thing I said has given rise to that im- 
pression, far be it for me to withdraw 
in any way from that position. But I 
would suggest that it is inexpedient to 
adopt it, because it will be better that 
the loss, if any, should be distributed. 
It might, I think, be distributed over 
the various funds without real injury 
to the undertaking to which the Govern- 
ment grants are devoted. I will not, how- 
ever, labour the point. I hope the hon. 
Member will see on reflecticn the inexpe- 
diency of his proposal. 

(4.57.) Mr. SEXTON: IJ take it the 
right hon. Gentleman is of opinion 
that the point is not important as 
respects the cash portion of the fund. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is so. 


Mr. SEXTON: And that it only 
becomes conceivably important with 
regard to the contingent portion. If 
he looks at the sub-section as it now 
stands he will see it is pretty obvious 
that one sub-head may as well be 
exhausted before proceeding to the next. 
Furthermore, let me point out that the 
Government will possess an important 
discretion as,to the order in which the 
items in each sub-head shall be dealt 
with, 
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(4.59.); Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I do not see why the Chief 
Secretary should not adopt this Amend- 
ment. It cannot make the slightest 
difference as to the order in which the 
Contingent Fund items are exhausted. 
If the Government contributions for 
any purpose are seized, the locality will 
have to make up the money somehow. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*(5.0.) Mr. KNOX: My three Amend- 
ments are designed to make clear the 
meaning of the clause. My hon. Friend 
the Member for West Belfast and the 
Government differ in their interpreta- 
tion of it, and I think these words will 
make plain the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 31, to leave out “in any financial 
year.” —(Mr. Knox.) 


(5.1.) Mr. MADDEN: My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary has pro- 
mised to bring up words on Report so as 
to make it clear there shall be no un- 
necessary delay in the allocation of the 
funds. I hope the Amendment will not 
be pressed. 

*(5.2.) Mr. KNOX: If I remember 
aright a similar difficulty arose on the 
English Local Government Bill, and 
gave rise to considerable dispute in the 
Courts of Law. I think it would be more 
convenient now to insert the necessary 
words ; but, in view of the promise to 
do so on Report, I will not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(5.3.) Amendment’ proposed, in page 
3, line 32, after “shall,” insert “subject 
to the provisions of this Act with regard 
to the county per-centage.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


(5.4) Mr. SEXTON: What is the 
meaning of this ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It is simply an 
Amendment necessitated by alterations 
made in Clause 2. 


Amendment agreed to. 


(5.5.) Mr. SEXTON : In the absence 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Healy), I 
beg to move the Amendment which 
stands next in his name. His object is 
to secure that the five cities referred to 
in Section 8, Sub-section 3, shall not be 
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deprived of their share in the Exchequer 
contribution and the Probate Duty 
grant by the operation of the Bill. I 
see that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land has an Amendment lower down on 
similar lines. Perhaps he has the same 
object as my hon. Friend ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
33, after “shall,” to insert ‘‘ (subject to 
the provisions of Section 8, Sub-section 
3).”—(Mr. Seaton.) 


Mr. MADDEN: My Amendment is 
not with the same intention. 


(5.6.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of 
course, the position in the Bill by which 
the share of the counties and cities in the 
Exchequer contribution and Probate 
Duty grant is placed as it is, was 
adopted deliberately by the Govern} 
ment; but I do not say that the matter 
is of great importance one way or the 
other. But, on the whole, it appeared 
to us that this very small and almost 
insignificant aid we ask from the great 
towns is a sacrifice they might well be 
called upon to make. It is only until 
£200,000 have been carried to the 
Reserve Fund that any call is made 
upon the cities, and as soon as that 
amount is accumulated they will get 
their full share again of the grants ; 
nor will any call diminish that unless 
some great Irishcalamity should diminish 
that fund, causing it be drawn upon, 
and then the amount will have to be 
built up again to £200,000, and the five 
cities would be asked to make their con- 
tribution. But I do not think that in 
the face of such a calamity the cities 
would object to this. On the whole, I 
am disposed to leave this part of the 
frame-work of the Bill untouched. 

(5.8.) Mr. SEXTON: I understand 
that if the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend were adopted the five cities would 
be “entitled to have paid over to them 
their part of the Exchequer contributions 
and their proportion of the Probate Duty. 
It appears they would suffer nothing by 
having the clause carried as it stands, 
but the whole of the £40,000 put into 
the Reserve Fund. That sheds a little 
light upon the argument we had lately. 
We were rather in doubt whether the 
cities would suffer in respect to the local 
grants. Now it appears that the cities 
would not be affected, and that by rea- 
son of the language of the Sub-section 
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A they are deprived of part of the Ex- 
chequer contributions to which in the 
ordinary course they would be entitled, 
and when the Exchequer grant comes to 
be divisible it will be divided as the 
Probate Duty grant, except in a remote 
contingency, and in that event they will 
be entitled to a share in the £40,000. 
The contention of my hon. Friend is that 
they are entitled to it from the first. But 
I am not disposed to press the point. I 
think the cities might well assent to this. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 37, after the word “ and,’’ to 
insert the words “the residue shall be divided 
between the counties as nearly as may be in 
the proportion of the shares of the counties ia 
the Irish Probate Duty Grant, and such 
residue shall be applied towards the cost of 
providing labourers’ cottages in the several 
counties under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 
1883 and 1886, on such terms and conditions 
and subject to such regulations as the Lord 
Lieutenant thinks expedient, save that where 
it appears to him, on the representation of the 
Local Government Board, that the whole or 
any part of sach residue applicable to any 
county cannot with advantage be so applied, 
he may order the same to be applied as 
if it were a share of the county in the Irish 
Probate Duty Grant. Provided that the 
entire amount applied towards the cost of pro- 
viding labourers’ cottages under the present 
and the last preceding section in any year 
shall not exceed as regards any county the 
share of the county (calculated according to 
the above proportion) in the sum of forty 
thousand pounds, and any surplus over and 
above that share shall be applied as if it were 
, part of the Irish Probate Duty Grant; and.” 
—(The Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.12.) Mr.T. W. RUSSELL: It isquite 
impossible for anyone to understand this. 
Is this carrying out the arrangement 
made the other night as to the appliea- 
tion of money for labourers’ cottages ? 

_Mr. MADDEN : Yes. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): The sum 
of money dealt with here, and under 
Clause 2, has now reached a very large 
amount. If the Attorney General for 
Ireland accepts the further Amendment 
in my name, it will reach the sum total 
when the £30,000,000 are expended of 
no less than £119,000 every year. Now, 
it will not be contended that in many 
towns in Ireland the dwellings of the 

Mr. Sexton 
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working people do not require very con- 
siderable improvement, and every single 
town in Ireland, except the five exempted 
cities, will have to contribute towards 
the guarantee under this Bill; and as 
the Bill stands at present no single 
town can possibly derive any direct 
benefit from the Bill. The Govern- 
ment have conceded no_ inconsider- 
able benefit to agricultural labourers 
in agricultural districts under~ the 
Bill, and quite legitimately so, because 
they contribute towards the guarantee. 
Now, I ask the Government to extend 
that benefit towards working-class dwell- 
ings in towns, and to give them an advan- 
tage under the Bill, seeing that they, in 
common with other ratepayers in Ire- 
land, will have to contribute directly in 
case of default. Ido not think I need 
say more in support of my Amendment, 
which I hope will be accepted. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 4, after the 
words ‘cost of,” to insert the words 
‘improving or erecting artisans’ dwell- 
ings or.”—(Mr. Mahony.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


(5.15.) Mr. SEXTON: Under the 
2nd section the Government have agreed 
that in cases where the Lord Lieutenant 
thinks a portion of the county percentage 
may be usefully so employed, it shall be 
applied to providing cottages under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, and under 
Clause 3 they have now agreed that a 
portion of the Exchequer contribution 
shall also be so applied, after discharging 
the functions of guarantee, at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
entire amount will be £115,000, I think. 
Now, the Attorney General for Ireland 
proposes to introduce a limit of £40,000, 
but I am disposed to press him not to 
insist upon this. There is no doubt 
whatever that in many of our towns 
there is a great deal to be done on 
grounds of decency and health for the 
improvement of dwellings occupied by 
artisans, and, indeed, I may say by agri- 
cultural labourers, who, by reason of the 
cruel policy of former years, have been 
driven to reside in the slums of our 
towns, though they really belong to the 
rural population. Now, seeing that the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant is made 
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supreme in the 2nd clause, it would be 
an ill compliment to the Lord Lieutenant 
to impose this restriction here. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to say 
that the Lord Lieutenant would spend 
more money in Ireland in the year than 
is necessary ? I would suggest that the 
amount applicable from this source should 
stand as in Clause 2, and let the Lord 
Lieutenant determine how much should 
be applied. Let the Attorney General look 
at this in a broad and statesmanlike 
spirit, and tell us, that, as many of the 
agricultural population have to find their 
homes in towns, he is willing to 
apply the full sum available under the 
2nd clause, subject to the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant always as to how 
far it may be usefully employed towards 
the housing of agricultural and artisan 
labourers in towns, and I think that will 
give general satisfaction in Ireland. 
(5.18.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will 
see his way to grant this concession sug- 
gested by the Amendment. It may be 
truly said that there are, perhaps, no 
people in the world, certainly there are 
none in Ireland, whose dwellings stand 
more in need of improvement than those 
of the artisans and labourers in Irish 
towns. It is also true that there is 
perhaps better opportunity of improving 
the condition of the labouring population 
in small urban communities in Ireland, 
than that which exists in respect to any 
other class in that country. There are 
sites in these towns and ruined habita- 
tions which could be purchased cheaply 
and made tenantable for the wants of 
the class the Amendment seeks to bene- 
fit. It may be said, and it is capable of 
proof, that a little expenditure of money 
would go further in the direction of 
ameliorating the condition of people in 
towns than the same amount of money 
spent under any other circumstances for 
our country districts. The argument also 
that a great many of our agricultural 
labourers live in towns isa very forcible 
one. As the Bill stands, these are pre- 
cluded from the benefits of legislation 
for agricultural labourers by the two- 
fold fact of their living in towns and not 
being ‘constantly employed in agricul- 
tural labour. It is impossible that they 
can obtain the advantages that labourers 
in rural districts can receive, they can- 


not have little plots of land which they | 
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can cultivate. These arguments have 
force in favour of the Amendment of my 
hon, Friend, and I trust that the Govern- 
ment will agree to put these classes of 
men in country districts and in towns, 
to this extent, in the same position. 
(5.24.) Mr. FITZGERALD (Long- 
ford, S.): I cannot see any tenable 
ground on which this Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Meath can be refused. 
The demand is a moderate one on behalf 
of the artisans as they are called, though 
they are really labourers dwelling in 
towns. This Bill provides that the rate- 
payers in the towns shall contribute 
towards the Guarantee Fund, and they 
share the risk of having to make good 
any default that may arise among the 
agricultural tenants who may purchase, 
and surely they cannot fairly be denied 
the benefit that may accrue to men ina 
like position in the rural districts. I 
noticed during the course of the discus- 
sions on the clause relating to labourers 
in Ireland, that a good deal of trouble 
was taken to qualify labourers, and I 
think we may call those whom the 
Amendment of the Attorney General is 
intended to deal with, “labourers 
proper”; and, indeed, the other night 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland determined 
to push home this qualification by voting 
against the Amendment of my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan), which 
was intended to extend the benefit of the 
clause to all undera £15 valuation. They 
went so far as to drag their friends below 
the Gangway into the Lobby to vote 
against the principle of a graduated 
Income Tax. It is a qualification I do 
not recognise, and everybody who knows 
anything about Ireland in this con- 
nection, knows that the position of this 
class with which the Amendment deals 
is that of labourers. These are simply 
agricultural labourers who have been 
pushed into towns by lack of work, and 
they are what are called handy men ; 
they having taught themselves simple 
trades with which they eke out a live- 
lihood when agricultural work fails. 
Everyone familiar with Irish towns 
knows that the houses in which this 
class of labourers dwell are a disgrace to 
local administration, and, indeed, to 
humanity ; and the Government will but 
do an act of justice in accepting the 
Amendment which should specially com- 
mend itself at this time when we are 
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approaching the end of the sep- 
tennial period, when these artisans and 
labourers become the prey of political 
partisans. As the hon. Member for Cork 
has said, a much-needed reform in this 
direction can be carried out with little 
expenditure. 


*(5.28.) Mr. KNOX: I support the 
Amendment, but, at the same time, I 
would suggest that the words will not 
carry the intention of the Amendment 
into practical effect. It is obvious that 
the authorities who would have to carry 
out a provision of this kind would have 
to act under some Statutory provision in 
providing labourers and artisans’ dwell- 
ings. It would be impossible for Local 
Authorities to adequately provide such 
dwellings unless they were endowed 
with compulsory powers to acquire proper 
sites and to provide for the erection of 
suitable dwellings. A most useful pur- 
pose to which such an Amendment could 
be applied would be the removal of in- 
sanitary dwellings and erecting others on 
the site. Now, a most useful Act was 
passed last year, after mature considera- 
tion, by the Law Committee,the “Housing 
of the Working Classes Act,” and I 
think practical effect would be given to 
this Amendment if it were adapted to 
the working of that Act. Therefore, I 
would suggest to the hon. Member for 
Meath that he should consent to the 
amendment of his Amendment in this 
manner. It is not, I think, a matter 
that need lead to much controversy ; the 
Act I mention is'a codification of exist- 
ing Acts in relation to the subject of 
providing dwellings for the working 
classes. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, to insert, after the word “ dwell- 
ings,’ the words “under ‘ The Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890.’ ”— 
(Mr. Knox.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment 
to the proposed Amendment.” 


(5.33.) Mr. BLANE (Armagh, §.): 
With respect to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Meath, I would point 
out that in most of the towns in Ireland 
the lighting watching, cleansing, and 
sanitary work is carried out under the 
Statute 9 Geo. IV. cap. 87. Therefore 
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scarcely a single artisan would have a 
vote for Commissioners in these towns, 
as they live in houses rated at less than 
£5, and therefore they would not have 
the slightest voice in the enforcement of 
the Act of 1890. I think, therefore, 
that the proposed Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Meath would have no 
practical effect. 


(5.35.) Coroxen NOLAN: I hope 
the Government will accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Meath. I 
like the use of the word “ improving ” 
in the Amendment, for that will allow of 
much to be done at a small expenditure 
of money. As to the last Amendment 
proposed, I think it would be rather 
rash to limit the application to a single 
Act. I do not know whether the Act 
applies to the ordinary sanitary autho- 
rities, the Boards of Guardians, and I 
think it would be better to postpone the 
Amendment to the Amendment, so that 
we may consider the matter a little more, 
and it may be revised on the Report 
stage. 

*(5.37.) Mr. KNOX: I wish to give 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath operative effect. If that Amend- 
ment is carried in its present form there 
will be a certain amount of money de- 
voted to erecting and improving artisans’ 
dwellings in towns; but no man could 
tell who is to provide these dwellings, or 
how the money is to be applied. As to 
the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, I may say it would be 
better to insert my Amendment now, 
and if on further consideration it should 
appear that further Amendment is 
necessary, let that be taken ia hand on 
Report. As to the objection of relying 
upon a single Act, I may mention 
again that the Act of 1890 is a codifica- 
tion of all previous Acts dealing with 
artisans’ dwellings, and authorities under 
it exist in every part of Ireland urban 
and rural. Although I agree that the 
franchise in Irish towns is not on that 
popular basis we desire, yet I am bound to 
say it is preferable tothe Boards of Guar- 
dians, which containsso many ex officios. 
I certainly think the Amendment is 
necessary to give practical effect to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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“That the words ‘improving or erecting 
artisans’ dwellings under “The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890,” or’ be in- 
serted after the words ‘cost of,’ in line 4 of 
the proposed Amendment.” 

Mr. SEXTON: The Amendment of 
the hon. Member would leave it open to 
the Lord Lieutenant to spend the money 
either in erecting or improving artisans’ 
dwellings or in erecting labourers’ cot- 
tages. 

(5.42.) Mr. MAHONY : The Amend- 
ment is an important one, and would 
involve, on the Report stage, the in- 
troduction of a similar Amendment of 
Clause 2, so that the whole of this sum 
might be made available for the purpose 
of providing dwellings. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt, the 
hon. Member for Meath has been well 
advised in accepting the Amendment to 
his Amendment, so as to get it in a 
workable form. We are all agreed, in 
whatever part of the House we sit, in 
desiring to see the artisans’ dwellings 
in the towns of Ireland improved ; they 
need improvement beyond question. 
The hon. Member for Cork appears to 
be of opinion that under the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1886, it would be impos- 
sible to provide houses except for agri- 
cultural labourers who are in constant 
agricultural work, or who at least do such 
work for the greater part of their time. 
I think the hon. Gentleman must have 
had in view some of the earlier editions 
of this Act. There were three Bills, 
and in each case I think the definition 
of “agricultural labourer ” has been re- 
laxed, until in the last form of the 
Labourers’ Act it is that agricultural 
labourer means “a man or woman who 
does agricultural work for hire at any 
season of the year on the land for some 
other person or persons,” and includes 
“handloom weavers and fishermen doing 
agricultural work.” It appears, therefore, 
that if a man does a day’s work on a 
farm, or if ever so little time be devoted 
toagricultural work, he comes under the 
definition of an “ agricultural labourer,” 
and it would be possible under the Act 
of 1886, as supplemented by this Act, to 
build him a cottage—and, be it noted, 
whether that cottage is to be built in 
the country or in a town. Some hon. 
Gentlemen appear to be of opinion that 
because an agricultural labourer resides 
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in a town, he will thereby be precluded 
from receiving relief under the Act of 
1886. That would not be the case. It. 
matters not where the man resides. If 
he does agricultural work to the extent 
I have described, it will be possible 
to build him a cottage in a town 
or out of a town as may be most con- 
venient, according to the view of the 
Local Authority. The class which in the 
towns will not be affected by this Bill is 
relatively a limited class. Broadly 
speaking, throughout Ireland, the 
great mass of the poorest of the 
labouring population consists of agri- 
cultural labourers, according to the 
wide definition contained in the Act of 
1886, and therefore I conceive that the 
provisions we have introduced will go a 
long way towards meeting the views 
expressed by gentlemen opposite. Now, 
I would ask the Committee whether it 
is quite fair to the Government to ask 
them to graft on toa Bill for land pur- 
chase in Ireland so novel and so wide- 
reaching a proposal, and one that would 
involve the employment of funds con- 
tributed by the British taxpayer for the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings in the 
Irish towns? I make no comment or 
criticism on the Irish Labourers’ Acts. 
But it is a very strong order indeed to 
ask us, in addition to the provisions of 
those Acts—against which, though I 
fully acknowledge their merits, a very 
large number of arguments might be 
urged —in the middle of the Land 
Purchase Bill, to make an entirely new 
precedent for devoting the money of 
the taxpayers not only to the construc- 
tion but to the improvement of the 
dwellings of labourers in towns. With- 
out discussing a policy which is entirely 
novel, it is enough for me to ask the 
Committee to absolve me from the 
enormous duty of embodying in a Land 
Purchase Bill so new and far-reaching a 
proposal. 

(5.50.) Mr. MAHONY: The first 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was directed to proving that 
this proposal would not effect any great 
change in Ireland, but in the second 
part of his speech he went on to describe 
it as a novel and far-reaching proposal, 
and said it was not fair to ask the 
Government to introduce it into a 
measure of land purchase. I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman why he 
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himself introduced into a Land Purchase 
Bill a clause giving power to erect 
dwellings for agricultural labourers in 
Ireland? What have they to do with 
land purchase? This is a Bill for 
advancing money to Irish tenants, to 
enable them to buy their farms from 
their landlords. The labourers are 
brought into the matter for the sole and 
simple reason that they are asked to con- 
tribute to this guarantee, and if a novel 
and far-reaching proposal has been 
grafted upon the Land Purchase Bill it 
has been done by the Chief Secretary 
himself. We are now asking the right 
hon. Gentleman to extend these pro- 
visions so as to make them apply to the 
labouring population dwelling in towns. 
Wehave purposely excluded five citiesfrom 
the Amendment, but have included all 
the other towns in Ireland, and I say we 
have an unanswerable case, because the 
labourers dwelling in the towns will 
have to contribute towards the guaran- 
tees. In asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man to extend the proposal, so that some 
small benefit may go to those who are 
asked to give guarantees under this Bill, 
we are not making any unreasonable 
demand on the right hon. Gentleman, 
and we are making one which is 
supported by the consensus of opinion 
on the part of the Irish Representatives. 

(5.55.) Cotoxen NOLAN: The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke about the in- 
terests of the British taxpayer, but I 
do not see how the British taxpayer 
is affected at all by this Amend- 
ment. It is of no consequence to 
him whether the money is applied to 
this or some other purpose. It seems to 
me that it would be well worth while to 
enable a Sanitary Authority to give £5, 
£10, or £15 to make a man’s house 
habitable without going to the expense 
of building a new one. This proposal 
would for the first time introduce the 
principle of improving existing dwellings. 
You generally see a fringe of poor 
wretched houses when you drive in or 
out of a town, and these are the houses 
that might be improved under this 
Amendment. 

(5.56.) Mr. SEXTON :I really think 
the case is worthy of re-consideration by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I would 
point out, in the first place, that these 
towns, which are outside the excepted 
cities, are liable for defaults. The 
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farmers buy; they get a reduction of 
rent, and then, if they fail to pay what 
they owe to the State, these towns, as 
well as the rural communities, will have 
to bear the brunt of the default. What 
do the towns get under the Bill? Iam 
not aware that they get anything, and I 
think equity suggests that if a benefit of 
this kind were conferred on the towns it 
would not only make the Bill a more 
beneficial social instrument, but would 
bring its provisions more into harmony 
with the dictates of fairness. We are 
dealing here with the Exchequer contri- 
bution. What is the origin of that con- 
tribution? It isa sum paid out of the 
Imperial purse to compensate Ireland 


for the local taxationjlicences. I say, 
that instead of £40,000, we ought 
to get £186,000. But, leaving 


that aside, under the Labourers’ Acts 
the labourers cannot be dealt within the 
towns in a satisfactory manner. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman below me 
(Colonel Nolan) has pointed out that 
under the present law existing dwellings 
cannot be improved. The Labourers’ 
Acts are very cumbrous and costly. 
They necessitate cumbrous local inquiries, 
shorthand notes, the production of maps, 
plans, and so forth. My impression is 
that under those Acts you cannot give a 
man a house without land. That is ex- 
ceedingly awkward. I think it is worth 
while considering whether the Govern- 
ment might not engraft the Motion upon 
the Bill. 

*(6.1.) Str J. COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): This is really a proposal 
for making the Exchequer contributions 
available for improving town landlord’s 
property. ‘The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) talks about 
giving assistance towards improving 
labourers’ cottages in towns. But this is 
a proposal not to give it to the labourers 
but, as a rule, to the landlords. My ob- 
servation goes to show that the cumbrous 
machinery which has been referred to 
with respect tolabourers’ cottagesisreally 
very necessary. Weare tooapt in Ireland 
to be lavish in giving public money here 
and public money there, but I myself 
shall certainly vote against the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that to my certain 
knowledge it would operate simply as a 
means of using public money for the im- 
provement of the property of town land- 
lords. 
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(6.3.) Mr. FLYNN: This is an 
Amendment supported by Members from 
Ireland on both sides of the House, and 
we hope the Government will give 
further consideration to it. We cannot 
congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on his knowledge of the social 
condition of Ireland. He says these 
dwellings are more required in the ex- 
empted towns than in the small rural 
towns. Bnt he forgets that in the 
exempted towns there are authorities 
which possess sufficient powers already 
to erect artisans’ dwellings. As a matter 
of fact, such dwellings are being erected 
in Dublin, Cork, and Belfast with great 
rapidity. The hon. Member opposite 
(Sir J. Colomb) tried to show that this 
money would be utilised for the pur- 
pose of improving landlords’ property. 
That is certainly not the intention of 
those who support the Amendment. Let 
me, however, point out that it might be 
possible for Town Commissioners to buy 
up old dwellings—and I am sure they 
could acquire them at a very low price 
—for the purpose of improving them. I 
hope the Chief Secretary will listen to 
the very strong recommendations that 
have been made to him in favour of the 
Amendment. 

(6.8.) Mr. MAHONY*: I would ask 
the Chief Secretary to say what is to 
become of the money if it is not ap- 
plied in this way? It is to go to the 
relief of the Poor Rate and the County 
Cess in Ireland. That is a matter con- 
cerning the Irish people only, and up to 
this moment not one single Member re- 
presenting Ireland has raised a single 
objection to the Amendment I have pro- 
posed. In addition to this, the whole 
case is safeguarded by the fact that if 
the Lord Lieutenant is of opinion that 
it is not requisite to spend any money 
in this way in Ireland he may give diréc- 
tions accordingly. The whole discretion 
rests with him. Under the circumstances, 
I make a final appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to grant some concession on 
this point, for the benefit of the la- 
bourers. 

(6.9.) Mr. PARNELL: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will re-consider 
this matter. I was hoping that we 
should have had some intimation from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland on 
the point that has been raised as to whe- 
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ther a house can be built under the 
Labourers’ Actin Ireland without a plot 
of ground being attached to it. That 
point has been raised to meet the argu- 
ment used by the Chief Secretary that a 
considerable portion of the labouring 
population of these smaller towns do 
come under the provisions of the various 
Labourers’ Acts. I am in doubt as to 
whether the definition has been so 
extended by the Act of 1886, but it 
appears that it has been made extensive 
in the direction indicated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I want to know 
why the provision has not been used in 
the small towns for the purpose of 
acquiring sites which abound, and of 
replacing the tumbledown dwellings 
with suitable ones. If the Boards of 
Guardians have power to build houses 
in the smaller Irish towns, apart from 
plots of land, why do they not doit? I 
am not aware of any case where it has 
been done by any Board. Certainly it 
would be anenormous improvement if 
they could do it, but I doubt very much 
if they have the power, unless they have 
been given such powers by one of the 
various Amendments in the Act of 1886. 
I doubt whether they have the power to 
build a house separate from a plot of 
land or without a plot of land. Section 6 of 
the Act of 1883 says the schemes should 
provide for the erection of a sufficient 
number of labourers’ cottages, so as to 
provide for the accommodation of the 
labotring classes in suitable dwellings, 
with the requisite approaches, with 
proper sanitary arrangements, and should 
also provide for a plot or garden, not 
exceeding half a Statute acre, being 
attached to the dwelling. It appears to 
me that that section, looking at it at 
first sight, supplies us with the cause of 
the failure of the Act, so far as the 
smaller Irish towns are concerned. If 
that is so—if the section is as 1 interpret 
it—it throws an entirely new light on 
this question. The Chief Secretary ad- 
mitted that there is this want and 
grievance in the towns, and he pointed 
out that the definition of an agricultural 
labourer has been.extended by the Act 
of 1886, so as to admit of provision being 
made for the building of houses in the 
smaller Irish towns. Butif my interpre- 
tation of this section of the Act of 1883 
iz correct, it is evident that the Act does 





not contain practical provision for meet- 
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ing the case of these labourers. These 
labourers, agricultural or not, cannot be 
placed in the country districts, because 
you cannot remove them from the main 
source of their occupations, which is in 
the towns, and, although they may come 
under the Act of 1886, they will un- 
doubtedly be shut out from its beneficial 
provisions, owing to the impossibility of 
providing plots of land near their houses, 
and it would be useless to provide plots 
of land at a distance from their houses. 
I wish to appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman went to the 
West of Ireland recently for the purpose 
of studying the condition of the smaller 
tenant farmers in that country, and for 
the purpose of seeing what could be done 
to improve their condition, at all events 
temporarily, and in order to provide them 
with work. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman’s experience, and the works 
that have been undertaken as the result 
of that experience, have been beneficial, 
and have carried out, to a considerable 
extent, in a beneficial way, the intentions 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I think 
these works were desirable with a view 
to affording work for the enormous 
population who most required it. The 
Chief Secretary went for the purpose of 
studying the conditions of the smaller 
tenant farmers—persons who live out- 
side the towns—and probably he had 
not the same opportunity of seeing the 
condition of the labouring classes in‘the 
small towns. At all events, his mind 
was not at all directed to this question ; 
but I am convinced of this fact: that 
had his mind been directed to the ques- 
tion, had he seen what the condition of 
these poor people is, and what an im- 
mense improvement the adoption of the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
would effect in their condition, the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be opposing 
this Amendment. I wish to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that this 
Amendment gives the power to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He can spend all the 
money, if he likes, upon agricultural 
labourers’ dwellings outside these towns. 
It gives him simply the power to supply 
a want which I think I have pointed 
out exists in the Labourers’ Act regard- 
ing the welfare of the agricultural 
labourers or those who come under the 
definition, in the Act of 1886, of agricul- 
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tural labourers; and that being so, I 
trust the Chief Secretary will take 
power from the Lord Lieutenant to 
supply this want and to relieve these 
hardships and grievances, if the Lord 
Lieutenant should think proper to do so. 
(6.17.) Cotonsen WARING (Down, 
N.): I shall await with some anxiety 
to hear the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary on this 
question, toknow whether the Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Act gives power to grant 
cottages without allotments or not. If 
it be true that the clause pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Cork has failed, 
and precludes the possibility of the 
Labourers’ Act being taken advantage 
of in the small rural towns, I shall not 
be able to vote against the Amendment. 
I hope some arrangement will be made 
by which this difficulty will be got over ; 
but I think an amending clause would 
be a cumbrous addition to this Bill, and 
ought to be added to the Labourers’ 
Act, which is shortly to be renewed. 
*(6.19.) Mr. KNUX: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is mistaken when he 
thinks the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act does not already apply to 
Ireland. It is, I Believe, being prac- 
tically enforced in several parts of 
Ireland, such “as Cork and Dublin. 
I would -urge on the right hon. 
Gentleman that, after all, this is not 
a very large question. The question 
of the housing of the working classes 
is a very large question, but the 
amount of money that it will be pos- 
sible to use under this provision 
will be very small. One private indi- 
vidual has recently given in the City of 
Dublin a larger sum for the benefit of 
the working classes than can be given 
under this provision for the benefit of 
the working classes all over Ireland—I 
refer to Sir Edward Guinness. It is 
hardly worth while further preventing 
progress by resisting the Amendment. 
(6.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is 
with the greatest reluctance that I 
oppose an Amendment, moved, I am 
sure, in perfect good faith, and with a 
sincere desire to benefit the poorer 
classes of the community in Ireland, and 
pressed on me, I admit, by gentlemen 
representing various interests in Ireland, 
who do not always agree on every ques- 
tion. But I think I can show the Com- 
mittee that there are serious objections 
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to the course proposed. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down tells us, and 
tells us truly, that the operations under 
this measure will be very small. But 
that is one of my objections to the 
Amendment—that for a very small 
benefit to the class concerned the Com- 
mittee is asked for the first time to 
swallow an enormous principle never 
before discussed upon any Bill brought 
before the House, and which ought not 
to be decided in Committee on a Land 
Purchase Bill. Let us observe this: The 
Act for providing agricultural labourers 
with cottages is a very exceptional one ; 
but, then, it is admitted that the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers in 
many parts of Ireland is exceptional, 
and that there is no analogy between 
their condition and that of the agri- 
cultural labourers in England and Scot- 
land. But when we come to the towns, 
can we make out any distinction what- 
ever between the urban population of 
Ireland and the urban population of 
England or Scotland? And we must alto- 
gether exclude from our view those town 
labourers in Ireland who gain part of their 
livelihood by agricultural work, for as I 
have already pointed out they are pro- 
vided for by existing legislation. Ex- 
cluding those from our purview, I would 
ask is there any real distinction to be 
drawn between the Irish artisan and 
the Scotch or English artisan? Ifthere 
is no distinction to be drawn, would the 
Committee for a very small and in- 
significant Amendment be justified in 
accepting so wide, so novel, and so far- 
reaching a principle? I respectfully 
submit that it would not. The hon. 
Member for Cork pointed out that the 
provisions of the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act of 1883, which requires thata small 
plot of land shall be attached to the 
houses of the agricultural labourers, 
prevent those houses from being built 
in towns. But in the villages and 
small towns in Ireland there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in obtaining small plots 
at the outskirts, and if it is thought 
that labourers’ houses should be built 
without small plots of land attached to 
them, the proper way would be to amend 
the existing Labourers’ Dwellings Act. 
That could be done without much diffi- 
culty. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast, in the able‘argument he put 
before the Committee, told us that while 
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this £40,000 we are now concerned in 
is paid from licences, under the Bill as 
it at present stands and without the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, the 
money will be applied mostly to rural 
districts which have contributed nothing 
to it. Ido not say there is no force in 
that objection to the Bill as it now 
stands. That objection could not be 
taken to the Bill, as I introduced it, 
because the £40,000 was not only dis- 
tributed for labourers’ cottages, but with 
the Irish Probate Duty grant. If hon. 
Members are of opinion that towns in 
Ireland will be deprived of the benefit 
of this £40,000—and I do not think such 
will be the case—by the Amendment I 
introduce, I think the proper course 
would be either now or on Report 
to introduce some Amendment which 
will restore to the towns the benefit 
we withdraw from them. For myself I 
do not think such a course is necessary, 
and I do not press it on hon. Members. 
My reading of the Labourers’ Act leads 
me to believe that the case of the great 
majority of that part of the population 
who live in “agricultural towns,” as 
they are called in Ireland—“ villages” 
as they would be called in England—-can 
be adequately met under the Labourers’ 
Cottages Act. But my main objection 
to the Amendment is that we should not 
introduce into a Bill intended to deal 
with land purchase so new and extra- 
ordinary a principle as that the money 
of the British taxpayer shall be applied 
not merely to the construction, but to 
the repair of artisans’ dwellings in 
towns. 

(6.27.) Mr. MAHONY: I just 
desire to point out that this matter is 
not so trifling as the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems disposed to make out. When 
the £30,000,000 is spent under the Land 
Purchase Act this fund will amount to 
£115,000 a year, and if that for 49 
years is an insignificant sum—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are 
other objections to applying the fund as 
it increases in amount to the purpose 
indicated in the Amendment, but I did 
not think it worth while delaying the 
Committee by entering into them. I 
confined myself to the £40,000. 

Mr. MAHONY: -Then I will not 
press that point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man objects to my proposal as novel, and 
says that if this principle were applied 
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to Ireland it could with equal justice be 
claimed for England and Scotland. But 
I would point out that all we want to do 
is to provide a certain sum of money, 
which is Irish money and not British 
money, and which will go to Irish tax- 
payers and not to British taxpayers, for 
the carrying out of an Act which is not 
a new Act, but one that already is in 
existence, and that applies to Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. The only 
novel part of the thing is the provision 
of the money. As to attempting to 
amend the Labourers’ Act, we know how 
easy it is for a single Member to 
prevent a Bill from passing through 
the House. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this question-—and 
I will then no longer stand between the 
Committee and a Division—if he will 
not consent to an alteration of the 
Labourers’ Act to such an extent as to 
give power under it to build these 
dwellings or improve existing dwellings 
without adding plots of land, will he 
give those powers in the present Bill so 
that we may be assured of their passing 
through the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot con- 
sent to an Amendment that I have not 
seen. 

Mr. MAHONY: No, no. I ask that 
the right hon. Gentleman should bring 
forward such an Amendment himself. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That I must 
consider. 


(6.30.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 78; Noes 261.—(Div. List, No. 
156.) 


(6.43) Mr. SEXTON: If the further 
Amendment is adopted it will give the 
Lord Lieutenant discretion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We accept 
the Amendment as to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s discretion so as to include the 
whole amount. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the words— 


‘* Provided that the entire amount applied 
towards the cost of providing labourers’ cot- 
tages under the present and the last preceding 
section in any year shall not exceed as regards 
any county the share of the county (calculated 
according to the above proportion) in the sum 
of forty thousand pounds, and any surplus over 
and above that share’shall be applied as if it 
piary. part of the Irish Probate Duty Grant ; 
and.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Mahony 


Intoxicating Liquors 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, “That Clause 3, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Really we have not had an opportunity 
of saying a single word on this clause. 
I have listened to the friendly conver- 
sation taking place between my hon. 
Friend and the Secretary for Ireland 
and I have not raised my voice, because 
I did not precisely see where the English 
taxpayer was concerned in it. 


Licences (England). 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 





WAYS AND MEANS. ; 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
Resolutions [27th April], reported (see 
pages 1491, 1575.) 
Resolutions agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to grant 
certain Duties of Customs and [nland Revenue 
and to amend the law relating to Customs and 
Inland Revenue, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr, Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 297,] 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 244.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


TROSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
{BILL.—(No. 209.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Taxes (Regu- 
lation of Remuneration) Bill, without 
Amendment. 


EVENING SITTING. 





MOTIONS. 





INTOXICATING LIQUORS LICENCES 
(ENGLAND.) 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, §.) : I desire, 
Sir, in reference to the notice of Motion 
standing first upon the Paper, to ask 
you a question on a point of Order. 
There are at the present time three 
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Local Veto Bills on the Order Book of 
the House, referring respectively to Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. These Bills 
deal with the question of giving local 
control over the licences within the 
several districts, and matters in relation 
to licences with which this Motion deals, 
and the question I wish to ask is 
whether my hon. Friend would be in 
order in submitting such a Resolution 
applicable in its terms to the countries 
I have mentioned; and whether he 
should not confine his Motion to England, 
the Local Veto Bill for England having 
been withdrawn ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Resolution as 
drawn is in very general terms, and as 
it stands it applies to the whole United 
Kingdom—England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. A few days ago there were 
four Local Veto Bills before the House, 
but the Bill for England has been with- 
drawn so as to enable the hon. Gentle- 
man to proceed with his Motion. As the 
Resolution stands, however, if affirmed 
by the House, it would prejudice the 
consideration of other Bills, and especially 
of the Irish measure. It would, there- 
fore, be convenient if the hon. Member 
were to confine the terms of his Resolu- 
tion to England, and this may be done 
by the insertion of the words “ in Eng- 
land.” That would not only obviate 
every objection on the ground of antici- 
pation, but the Motion would not then 
prejudice any other Bills on the Paper 
that the House may have ordered to be 
read on a future day. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I had hoped, Sir, that any 
difficulty in the way of the Motion had 
been surmounted, but I am obliged to 
my hon. Friend for indicating the diffi- 
culty, and to you, Sir, for the suggestion 
I gladly accept. 


(9.2.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


*(9.5.) Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I desire 
first to acknowledge the courtesy of my 
right hon. and hon. Friends which enables 
me to bring forward this Motion. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has 
kindly deferred to another day a notice 
of Motion in which he is interested in 
order that my Motion might be brought 
on, and for the same purpose my hon. 
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Friend the Member for the Holmfirth 
Division has withdrawn the District 
Veto Bill, which had reference to Eng- 
land. I am at the outset very anxious 
to make it clear that as the matter now 
stands, and especially as far as this 
Resolution goes, the question of licensing 
reform lies outside the ordinary lines of 
Party strife, and certainly I shall avoid 
saying anything to bring it within the 
sphere of such controversy. For my 
own part, I heartily welcome the efforts 
of any man in the direction of temper- 
ance reform whatever his political 
opinions on other subjects may be. It 
appears to me it is needless to go into 
the past history of this matter. On the 
29th of April last year we listened toone 
of the most remarkable speeches ever 
delivered in this House—the one from 
the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill)’ 
when he unfolded his proposals for 
a Licensing Bill. The noble Lord then 
recited the history of this matter, so far 
as Parliament is concerned, and I ven- 
ture to think that any hon. Member who 
desires to look at this aspect of the case 
will find a concise repertory of the facts 
in that speech of the noble Lord. Nor 
do I intend to dwell on the magnitude 
of the evils involved in this question, for 
I think that is admitted on all hands. If 
come at once to the Resolution I have 
the honour to lay before the House. 
Two points are really raised by this 
Resolution, and it is on these I ask the 
judgment of the House to-night. In the 
first place, I propose a large reduction in 
the number of licensed houses; and in 
the next place I declare that it is desirable 
there should be further powers of control 
over issue of licences, and in respect to 
the houses to which they are attached. 
Now, to my first declaration—as to the 
necessity of reducing the number of 
public houses—I imagine there will be 
pretty general assent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) 
has placed on the Paper notice of an 
Amendment to my Resolution, indicating 
the nature of the obstacle—the barrier, 
if I may use the expression—he would 
desire to place in the way of a reduction 
in the number of licensed houses. Cer- 
tainly I should have thought, after the 
Debates of 1888 and 1890 and the deci- 
sion given at the other end of the corri- 
dor on March 20, of the present year, in 
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the case “Sharp v. Wakefield,” the? par- 
ticular aspect of the question presented 
by this Amendment would hardly have 
been brought forward to-night. But I 
am very glad indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity for a fair and square Debate on 
this proposal for compensation; and I 
suppose we shali hear some reason why 
the judgment of the highest Court in 
the land should not apply to the matter. 
Although, as I have said, the declaration 
in favour of a reduction in the number 
of licensed houses is one that I antici- 
pate will command general assent, still, 
its importance is so great in my eyes 
that I propose to dwell on it for a 
few minutes. Now, what is the state 
of the case? In the year 1889 a Re- 
turn was granted, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for West Manchester 
(Sir W. Holdsworth), which gave some 
‘ interesting figures as to the number of 
public houses in the country in the 
previous year. There were in boroughs 
one licensed house to every 173 of the 
inhabitants, and in counties one to every 
219, or a general average of one public 
houses to every 202 people. These are 
the figures for England and Wales. 
When we come to look at particular 
places, that is tosay, particular boroughs 
and licensing divisions in counties, we 
find an enormous disparity. In one 
particular borough there is a no less 
~amber than one public house to every 
66 persons, whereas in another borough 
the proportion is one to every 480 
persons. Again, in counties, I find the 
proportion is in one instance one to 89, 
and in another one for every 490 of the 
population. Now, whatever may be the 
circumstances of particular localities, I 
am sure there can be no reason for such 
inequalities as these. No sufficient 
reason, I am sure, can be shown why in 
one locality the proportion of licensed 
houses to population should be six times 
as great as in another locality. In the 
Bill introduced by Mr. Bruce (now Lord 
Aberdare) when he was Home Secretary 
in the Government of 1868, we find 
a scale of proportion, and if this scale in 
Clause 7 of that Bill had been carried 
into effect, the licensed houses would 
have fallen in the boroughs from 48,229 
to 8,356, and in the counties from 
80,279;to 29,362—that is'to say, the total 
number of licensed houses would have 
fallen from the total in 1888 of 128,508 
Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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to 37,718. I think it will be agreed such 
reduction would be an enormous boon. 
I remember perfectly well at the time, 
though I did not then take much 
interest in public affairs, that there was 
considerable regret among friends of 
temperance that the Bill introduced by 
Mr. Bruce did not pass into law. There 
were reasons, no doubt, why it did not, 
but if we had had that Bill in operation 
since that time, certainly there would 
have been an enormous improvement 
in the direction I am _ advocating 
now. It is almost impossible ade- 
quately to realize what these figures 
mean. It is a moot point what is the 
precise relation between the number of 
licensed houses and drunkenness, but 
there must be a certain connection 
within certain limits. Let anyone walk 
or drive through four or five miles of 
streets in the City of London any 
evening and watch what is going on, and 
when he sees those many yawning 
sepulchres, and the class of wretched 
creatures entering the doors, I think he 
will be willing enough to agree to a 
proposition to reduce the number of such 
places by one-third or by one-half, or 
better still, by three-fourths, and he will 
allow that such a reduction must produce 
an enormous effect upon the evils we all 
deplore. Since my Motion appeared on 
the Paper I have had letters from several 
quarters poiuting out localities where 
within 40 or 50 or 100 yards there is 
quite a ridiculous number of those places 
luring people to their destruction. On 
the other hand, I am acquainted, and 
have for 30 years been ‘intimately 
acquainted with a place where the 
population has grown from 2,000 to 
13,000, and where, owing to the pre- 
valence of strong temperance opinions, 
and with the co-operation—except on 
one oceasion—of the Bench of Magis- 
trates, we have succeeded in keeping the 
number of public houses down, while the 
population has increased until, at this 
moment, there are hardly more houses 
than there were when the population 
stood at 2,000; and certain I am that 
this keeping down of the number of 
houses has had an enormous effect on 
the proportion of wages spent in drink, 
and on the general sobriety and well- 
being of the population. I leave this 
aspect of the matter with one quotation 
from the speech of the noble Lord the 
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Member for Paddington, to which I have 
alluded. The noble Lord said on the oc- 
casion to which I have referred— 

* Now if, as I hold, the number of public 
houses is largely and grossly in excess of the 
legitimate wants of the people, what does that 
mean? I hold that it brings responsibility 
home to all of us in this House, and it means 
that Parliament and the State by allowing 
such a condition of things to exist, force upon 
the people the consumption of alcoholic liquor 
which, without such pressure, would not be 
consumed.” 

This is strong language, but not, I think, 
out of place. Now I turn to the second 
part of the Motion, which declares that 
further powers of control should be 
intrusted to Local. Authorities, and 


here I am anxious at the outset to 
remove a misconception which has 
arisen—a misconception which I am 
afraid has given some trouble to hon. 
Members as regards communications they 
have received on this subject. I have 
received copies of resolutions passed by 
different bodies in the country condemn- 
ing this proposition of mine as inimical 
to the true interests of temperance 
reform. I know that from the Grand 
Lodge of the Good Templars Associa- 
tion at Birmingham a circular has been 
issued inviting bon. Members not to 
support this proposal. Now, this As- 
sociation is perfectly within its rights 
in expressing its view; but when it goes 
on to speak of the National Temperance 
Federation, and to quote the view 
of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, of which I see some ad- 
herents in the House, it certainly goes 
beyond its authority. As a matter of 
fact, the Church of England Temperance 
Society has issued a circular asking 
Members to support the Resolution ; 
and the National Temperance Federa- 


tion has certainly expressed no 
opinion in the matter at all. 
Therefore, this Good Templar cir- 


cular,-in so far as it goes beyond the 
expression of the view of the Grand 
Lodge, may be put aside. Now, the 
misconception to which I allude has 
arisen in this way: It has been assumed 
that anyone who votes for the Resolu- 
tion will be committing himself to the 
assertion that it is desirable to give 
further powers of control to Local 
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know I am not a master of phraseology, 
and I may have ill-expressed my 
meaning, but in putting in the words 
Local Authorities [ was not desiring 
in any way to commit myself or 
anybody. Under this Resolution there 
are three courses open. Further powers 
may be given to the present Licensing 
Authority ; or they may be given to an 
elected Representative Body, and the 
latter again may be of two kinds: they 
may be elected ad hoc, or they may be 
elected in accordance with Lord Mel- 
bourne’s proposal in 1835 and the Local 
Government Act, 1888. To my mind, 
the machinery by which further powers 
of control should be carried out is a 
subsidiary point, I do not dwell on it ; 
and I have come to no final conclusion 
as to which of the courses I have in- 
dicated is the best. That is one of the 
points that demands the fullest and 
freest discussion. I may be followed 
by Members, by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Morley), who seconds this Resolu- 
tion, or others who may express a 
decided opinion ; but so far as the Reso- 
lution goes, I do not consider that any- 
one voting for it is pledging himself to 
any of the three courses I have indicated. 
And now I pass toa much more impor- 
tant and a vital matter—the powers of 
control. And, here again, I desire to 
make my position perfectly clear. The 
Resolution is not in substitution of, and 
is not in competition with, any other 
proposal for lessening the evils arising 
from drink, such as the power of direct 
veto. I want to make it perfectly clear 
that it encroaches on no ground that is 
covered by any proposal now before the 
House. The case stands in this way. 
If the Bill for establishing a local veto 
in England were to receive the Royal 
assent to-morrow, I am sure everyone will 
agree with me there would be large 
areas throughout the country that would 
not be affected by it, large areas in 
which the majority could not be obtained 
for carrying the provisions of the Bill 
into effect. If that is granted, then we 
must, therefore, continue the Licensing 
Authority in the districts that, by the 
hypothesis, a Local Veto Act would not 
affect, and I am anxious that in such a 
case, on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, further powers of 
control should be obtained at once 





Representative Authorities. Well, I 
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without waiting for the operation of 


direct veto. Therefore I submit with the 
utmost confidence that this Resolution 
does not encroach, or traverse, impede, 
or hinder the principle of which I, my- 
self, fully adopt of direct popular veto. 
It is only supplemental, it will only 
come in where there is not that 
happy state of things where there 
is majority in favour of closing 
or largely reducing public houses. It 
proposes to confer further powers of 
control, and’ to this end a reform emi- 
nently desirable is a codification and 
simplification of the law. Thereare two 
principal Licensing Acts at this moment, 
the Acts of 1872 and 1874, and these 
have 108 sections. When cases arise 
under these Acts, the state of chaos, 
the “confusion worse confounded” is 
discovered. The first point of reform 
then would be—and it is an absolute 
neeessity—a simplification of the law. 
Under the Act I have mentioned, and 
22 subsidiary Acts, there are 12 different 
kinds of licences. I see the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board is in his place. Ido 
not know whether he is inclined to again 
try his hand at licensing reform ; but 
certainly there is an excellent field for 
his abilities in a codification and simpli- 
fication of the licensing law. Iam sure 
a Bill with that object, if referred to the 
Grand Committee on Law, would be 
received most sympathetically. Then I 
pass to the next point of reform which 
relates to the structure of the houses to 
which these licences are attached, and 
here I propose to meet an objection fre- 
quently raised. I agree that a mere 
reduction in the number of licences will 
not be sufficient; it ought to be laid 
down by law that the licence granted 
attaches to the particular structure as it 
was at the time the licence was granted. 
This point is illustrated and supported 
by Clause 16 in the Bill of the noble 
Lord(Lord Randolph Churchill.) Hemade 
it one of the laches for which a licence 
was to be forfeited, the surreptitious 
making of external communication in the 
building. There should be no alteration 
in the structure of the building or the 
tenure upon which the house is held 
after the licence has been granted. Then 
I come to a fruitful cause of evil—the 
system of “tied houses,” that is, houses 


Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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which are the property, or partly the 
property, of great brewing firms. I 
might say that they are entirely opposed 
to the old idea of what constituted a 
licensed victualler’s house. In former 
days a licence was granted to a person 
who was known to be of good character, 
and who offered to the public the accom- 
modation and the legitimate attraction 
of an old English inn. People went to 
houses kept by such persons for the pur- 
pose, not of sitting and soaking, but of 
obtaining legitimate refreshment. Tied 
houses, on the other hand, are managed 
by weekly or monthly servants, upon 
whom no responsibility rests, while every 
effort is made by the great firms or com- 
panies to which such houses belong to 
stimulate trade by inducing excessive 
drinking, and one of the consequences 
is, I am informed, that the quality of the 
liquors supplied has deteriorated. By 
the absurdly enhanced price given by 
the brewer for the premises the rental 
is unduly raised, and illegitimate methods 
of business are stimulated in order to 
make the requisite financial success. 
The result is that the character of such 
houses becomes lower and lower. There 
is a descending plane of conduct as 
control diminishes. It is a monstrous, 
a portentous, development, which ought 
to be checked by new legal provisions. 
The whole system connected with such 
houses is a vicious one, and requires 
that the licence should be attached to the 
person as well as to the premises. The 
latter portion of my Resolution adverts 
to the times during which houses should 
be open. In this and in other respects, 
on which there is not now time to dwell, 
a free hand should be given to Local 
Authorities, so that the public opinion of 
their localities may be accurately re- 
flected by their action. In conclusion, I 
wish to advert to the present position of 
this matter. It is admitted on all hands 
that there must be some reform. The 
proposals made by the Government in 
1888 and 1890 were on a par with this. 
Many of us on this side of the House 
opposed those proposals. I opposed 
them because I shall always oppose the 
putting into the Bill of any words which 
seem to me to increase in any degree what- 
ever estate or interest there may be ina 
licence. Since this Resolution first 
appeared on the Paper—on the 20th of 
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March last—a very important event has 
taken place. The decision has been 
given in the final appeal in the great case 
as it will, I believe, hereafter be called 
—of “Sharp v. Wakefield.” The Judges 
of the House of Lords, the highest Court 
in the land, have declared in unmis- 
subtakable terms what is the law on the 
ject. I am told that some people say 
there is no alteration in the law. I 
admit that entirely. It is very much 
what we said on this side of the House 
in 1888 and 1890. The Solicitor General 
(Sir E. Clarke) advised the Government 
differently and the Government based 
their policy on his advice. The Solicitor 
General has publicly admitted in a letter 
which I think does him very great credit 
indeed, that he was mistaken. How- 
ever, the policy of the Government 
having tarned out to be wrong, the 
ground is now clear on theirside. They 
have made a mistake and are no longer 
bound by the position which arose out of 
that mistake. On tho other hand, I, for 
one, admit that our destructive attitude 
in 1888 and 1890, successful as it was, 
places on us a burden of responsibility, 
and that we are bound to depart from 
it whenever we have the opportunity 
of doing so. That opportunity seems 
to me now to have come. What, 
then, is the method of. procedure we 
should adopt? I think the only success- 
ful way towards licensing reform will be 
to lay down at the outset a few broad 
principles on which men who are in 
earnest in all quarters of the House are 
agreed. If we can do that I think the 
details might be fairly threshed out in 
some of the conferences that are going 
on up and down the country, and 
possibly, in another Session, we might 
find ourselves much nearer agreement. 
Tam not sure that the time has come 
for actually crystallising into the shape 
of a Bill, the proposals that are regarded 
as necessary. To show the kind of con- 
ferences I mean, I may say that in the 
Leeds Mercury of to-day there is a most 
interesting account of an. important con- 
ference which took place in that borough 
yesterday, and I am glad to say that the 
first letter I received this afternoon 
when I came down to the House was one 
containing a resolution from that represen- 
tative conference thoroughly endorsing 
the Motion I am now moving. It is be- 
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cause it is my strong conviction that this 
Resolution would, if it were adopted, be 
a solid step in the progress of this great 
question of licensing reform—a question 
which I have throughout my life been 
convinced lies at the root of the social 
wellbeing of the people of this country 
—that I have the honour most respect- 
fully and earnestly to ask its adoption 
by the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That this House is of opinion that a large 
reduction in the number of houses in England 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
desirable, and that Local Authorities should be 
intrusted with further powers of control over 
the issue of such licences and with respect to 
the days apd hours during which the licensed 
houses should be open.”—(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


*(9.42.) Mr. FORREST FULTON 
(West Ham, N.): I must congratu- 
late the hon. Member who has just sat 
down upon the moderate character of 
his speech. I entirely agree with that 
portion of his speech in which he 
laid stress on the fact that all Parties in 
this House are agreed that there is an 
excessive number of licensed houses.’ 
For my own part, I also entirely concur 
with him in the opinion I understood 
him to express that the excessive num- 
ber of public houses does produce ex- 
cessive drinking. As to the hon- 
Member’s proposal that the granting of 
licences should be subject to local con- 
trol, I must point out that he did not in 
any way indicate what was the nature 
of the local control he desired to 


establish. For my own part, I think 
that licensing questions have always 
been dealt with by the Licensing Justices 
with conspicuous wisdom, fairness, and 
moderation. At the same time, I am 
fully conscious of the fact that there has 
been growing up for a long time past 
among many who differ on other ques- 
tions.a belief that the licensing question 
should be handed over to some Local 
Authority. I certainly think it is incum- 
bent upon those who seek to take the 
licensing power away from the Justices 
to show what is the nature of the Local 
Authority they propose to substitute for 
the Licensing Justices. If the hon, 
3P 2 
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Member had expressed himself in favour 
of handing over the control of licences to 
the County Councils I should certainly 
have opposed such a suggestion, because 
I believe that to take that step would be 
to throw an apple of discord among them, 
and to render it difficult for Local 
Government to be carried on in the 
harmonious manner in which I am glad 
to think it has hitherto been carried 
on under the Act introduced by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board. If we are to have 
a Local Authority at all which is to deal 
with licensing, I would prefer that it 
should be a Local Authority elected 
solely ad hoc. I think I may maintain 
that I am on this point in advance of 
my hon. Friend, who somewhat 
trembles on the brink of his own 
Resolution, and has not had the courage 
to declare what is the Local Authority 
he would wish to set up. I will 
now pass to the Amendment of which I 
have given notice, and I may claim that 
Ihave a very clean record on this ques- 
tion. I have always entertained the 
opinions to which I have just given 
. expression, and have always adhered to 
the belief that whenever the licensing 
question comes to be settled it can only 
be settled if Parliament is prepared to 
adopt some system of equitable compen- 
sation. The hon. Member frankly ad- 
mitted that it was a great misfortune 
that Mr. Bruce’s Bill did not become 
law many years ago, and he drew atten- 
tion to the beneficial results which would 
by this time have accrued if that 
measure had passed into law. I would 
remind him that the reason why it did 
not pass was that it was opposed by 
those who call themselves advocates of 
temperance in this House. My hon. 
Friend says he is very much astonished 
that anyone should come forward in the 
month of April, 1891, and suggest, after 
‘the experience of last year and previous 
years, that there is any ground for 
‘saying there should be any compensation 
given for the reduction of licensed 
houses. The Resolution proposes that 
there should be a large reduction in the 
number of houses, and my hon. Friend 
says we are now at a particularly favour- 
able moment for dealing with the ques- 
tion, because the House of Lords has 
declared in “Sharp v. Wakefield” 
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that Licensing Justices have power to 
take away any licence at the end of the 
ensuing year. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I did not quite 
say that. What I meant to convey was 
that we were in a favourable position 
because the attitude of the Government 
in 1888 and 1890 had by the admissions 
of their Solicitor General turned out to 
be mistaken. 

*Mr. FORREST FULTON: I under- 
stood him to suggest that the decision 
in “Sharp v. Wakefield” was a great 
turning point in the question of licensing 
reform, and that it enabled us to ap- 
proach the question from a satisfactory 
standpoint. Well, speaking of the licens- 
ing proposals of the Government last 
year I ventured to express an opinion 
that the previous decisions of the Courts 
on that point were perfectly accurate. 
To my mind there never was any doubt 
whatever that the licence was granted 
for a single year, and that if the Justices 
chose to take away that licence for any 
reason—or even without any reason— 
there was no further question of law 
which could be discussed. But, then, 
my friend forgets, and all temperance 
reformers forget, and all temperance 
speakers and agitators forget, one fact, 
which I venture to bring forward, and 
that is this: that while the decision in 
the case of “Sharp v. Wakefield” 
establishes the fact that Licensing 
Justices may in certain cases take away 
licences if so advised, it leaves un- 
touched the incontestable circumstance 
that there exists a large number of 
licensed houses (and it is highly im- 
portant that the attention of the House 
should be directed to them) which have 
had conferred upon them an absolute 
vested statutory right of renewal every 
year. I refer to the beerhouses 
licensed on the Ist May, 1869, and I 
desire to express my great regret that 
when last year this question was raised 
in this House, and gave rise, as we all 
remember, to so much heat and 
acrimony, the Government, in proposing 
to allocate £350,000 to the extinction of 
licences, did not’ propose to limit this 
appropriation to those houses which 
undoubtedly possess a statutory vested 
interest. As to the number of these 
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houses the Return of 1870 throws light 
on this point. In the year 1869 beer- 
houses were brought under the control 
of the Magistrates for the first time. 
Prior to that date their licences were 
derived simply from the Excise. In the 
year 1869 the Legislature conferred 
upon Justices of the Peace the control 
of such houses, but it was provided 
specially that all— 

“€QOn’ licences of beerhouses existing on 
the Ist May, 1869, should have an absolute 
right of renewal, provided that the licence- 
holder showed himself to be a man of: good 


character, and the house was of a certain 
rateable value.’’ 


On the 26th of April, 1870, on the 
Motion of Mr. Locke, a Return was 
ordered, and it appears from this Return 
that at that time—1870—there were 
63,419 fully-licensed public-houses in 
England and Wales—apart, that is, from 
the Metropolis which was dealt with 
separately —and 45,203 {“on” beer- 
houses, so that no less than 44 per cent. 
of the licensed houses of the country 
had in 1870 an absolute vested right to 
renewal. Coming to London, I find that 
the number of fully licensed houses was 
5,950, and of “on” beerhouses 3,927 so 
that here again a very large proportion 
of the total number of licensed houses 
had an absolute vested right to renewal. 
Now it will be said—and it was said in 
the course of the Debate last year—that 
these figures do not show the numbers 
in regard to the licensed houses at the 
present time; to a certain extent this is 
true. But, fortunately, a Return was 
obtained by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, which showed 
that there was no material difference 
between the number licensed on the Ist 
of May, 1869, and of those licensed sub- 
sequently. What I desire to point out 
is this, that anybody acquainted in any 
way with the subject of licensing knows 
perfectly well that during the interve- 
ning period it has not been the general 
practice of Justices to grant any but 
full lieences—except in the case of 
restaurants and other places where 
eating takes place—so that the number 
cannot really be very different from 
that of the Return of 1870. According 
to the Return of 1870, Birmingham, for 
instance, with the district immediately 
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surrounding, had 867 fully - licensed 
houses, ‘and 1,432 beer houses; Bolton, 
1,724 fully-licensed, and 2,503 ' beer- 
houses ; Gloucester, 771 fully-licensed, 
and 770 beerhouses ; Halifax, 1,037 
fully-licensed, and 1,558 beerhouses ; 
Manchester, 1,384 fully-licensed, and 
3,877 beerhouses ; Warrington, 1,648 
fully-licensed, and 1,850 beerhouses ; 
Bristol, 631 fully-licensed, and 1,057 
beerhouses ; Liverpool, where for some 
years there was free trade in drink, 
2,020 fully-licensed, and 881 beer-- 
houses; York, 1,166 fully-licensed, and’ 
367 beerhouses; and Bangor, 1,080» 
fully-licensed, and 105 beerhonses.. 
According to the Return of the noble. 
Lord the Member for Paddington, in 
1890 the figures were—Bristol, 429 
fully-licensed, and 542 beerhouses ; Man- 
chester, 494 fully - licensed, and 1,640 
beerhouses ; Derby, 253 fully-licensed, . 
and 97 beerhouses ; Gloucester, 119 fully- 
licensed, and 97 beerhouses ; Birming- 
ham, 655 fully-licensed, and 1,030 beer- 
houses; Bolton, 128 fully - licensed, 
and 265 beerhouses; West Ham [41] 
fully -licensed, and 113 _ beerhouses ;. 
Yorkshire (West Riding), 2,129 fully- 
licensed, and 991 beerhouses; Glou-- 
cestershire, 741 fully-licensed, and 638 
beerhouses ; Kent, 1,617 fully-licensed,. 
and 1,065 beerhouses ; Middlesex, 4,364 
fully-licensed, and 2,056 beerhouses ;. 
and Essex, 1,140 fully-licensed, and 691 
beerhouses. The House will see that 
the question of compensation will 
always face them whenever they come 
to deal with the licensing problem, 
unless they are prepared to adopt a 
policy of confiscation and to break a 
Parliamentary compact solemnly entered 
into in 1869. When the matter comes 
to be dealt with, it will be found that 
these beerhouses licensed on the Ist of 
May, 1869, have an undeniable claim to 
compensation if their licences are refused 
renewal. That is the point to which I 
invite the attention of the House. Hither 
you are going to compensate the owners 
of these houses whose licences are re- 
fused renewal, or you are not. If you 
are not, you will be practising sheer con- 
fiscation. If you,are, you will be com- 
pensating the owners of the very class of 
houses which by universal testimony it 
is most desirable of all others to extir- 
pate, and which form the enormous 
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proportion of 44 per cent. of the licensed 
houses of the United Kingdom. Then, 
again, apart altogether from the question 
of what is due in particular to these 
beerhouses, though I have never had any 
doubt myself as to the power of the 
Justices to refuse the renewal of licences, 
yet, on the other hand, I have not the 
least doubt that a person possessing 
a licensed house has an equitable pro- 
perty in his licence which may not be 
injured and destroyed by non-renewal 
without compensation unless there is 
reasonable ground for such a proceeding. 
The Act of 1872 expressly provides that 
a licence shall not be taken away unless 
there have been three recorded con- 
victions under the Act in the case 
of the house in question, and it 
gives to the owners of the licence 
the right of appeal in the case 
of each of these convictions—stipulating 
that, on the second conviction, the owner 
shall have due notice of the fact that his 
property is in peril, in order that he may 
take the needful steps to defend it. 
Now, it is inconceivable that such pro- 
visions as these could be inserted in the 
Act unless they are intended to imply 
that some form of property does apper- 
tain to a licensed house. Further, 
the Legislature was careful to enact that 
even if, after three recorded convic- 
tions, the licence is not renewed, the 
licence-holder shall not be disqualified 
for more than five years, or the premises 
for more than two years. In the year 
1874 an Amendment to the Licensing 
Act was made by the introduction of 
what are called provisional grants. It 
had been felt to be a grievance that 
persons about to erect expensive houses, 
to be used for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, could not be certain whether, 
after they had expended their money, 
they would be able to get a licence. 
Accordingly the Act of 1874 provided 
that persons might lay before the 
Licensing Authority plans of houses 
intended to be erected, and obtain a pro- 
visional grant of a licence for the premises 
when erected in accordance with those 
plans. They could ask the Justices to 
give a'licence in advance for a house 
which they contemplated erecting ; and, 
having obtained this provisional licence, 
could set to work and build their house, 
confident that, provided it was erected 
Mr. Forrest Fulton 
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in compliance with the plans laid before 
the Justices, they would obtain for ita 
licence when completed. Can it be 
believed that the Legislature, in making 
this provision, intended that in the case 
of such premises there should be no 
rights of property? Certainly no man 
in his senses would think of investing 
money in such a building if he knew 
that it was in the power of some Local 
Authority to decline, without any 
reason, to renew the licence required. 
Therefore, I think it is clearly a conse- 
quence of the Act of 1872 that no licence 
ought to be taken away, except for some 
good reason, without equitable compensa- 
tion being given to those pecuniarily 
interested in the licence ; and it is because 
I hope and believe that Parliament will 
never sanction such a proposal as that 
contained in the Resolution, unless 
accompanied by equitable compensation 
to persons having a pecuniary interest 
in the licences dealt with, that I now 
beg to move the Amendment that stands 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, after the first 
word “That,” to insert the words “ pro- 
vided equitable compensation be given.” 
—(Mr. Forrest Fulton.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Captain BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness): I beg to second the 
Amendment. 


*(10.10.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has moved the Amendment 
has stated the grounds of it with great fair- 
ness and moderation. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman, I am glad to know, agrees 
with those of us who support this Motion 
in its first proposition—that there is an 
excessive number of public houses, and 
in the further proposition that that 
excess in public houses must give rise 
to excess in drinking. The man who 


does not believe that, is capable of 
believing anything. He went on to 
controvert the second proposition in 
the Motion, which is that control ought 
to be conferred upon the Local Autho- 
rities over the issue of licences. Al- 
though the hon. and learned Member 
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agrees that there is an excessive number 
of public houses, yet the commends the 
conspicuous wisdom and success of the 
Magistrates who are responsible for that 
state of things. 


Avmirat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
No, no! 

*Mr. FORREST FULTON: May I 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the number of licensed houses is due to 
a condition of things which existed at 
ieast 20 years ago, for which certainly 
the present Licensing] Justices are not 
responsible ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Member cannot deny they are 
mainly responsible for that very excess 
which he condemned. Then the hon, 
and learned Member repeated the argu- 
ment he brought before the House last 
year in connection with the beer licences 
existing on May 1, 1869. There was an 
answer made to that argument then 
which, I think, holds good now. He has 
given us the figures of 1870, but he 
has given us no proof whatever that the 
figures of 1870 are still the authentic 
figures on the subject. I have been 
supplied with figures for which I am 
not personally responsible; but I see no 
reason to doubt that they are as good as 
those given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. According to my figures, 
there are now in existence only some 
38,000 \‘on” beer licences. The hon. 
and learned Member went on in what 
is, after all, the most important part of 
his speech to make very extraordinary 
assertions with a view to minimising the 
effect of the decision in “Sharp ». 
Wakefield.” I know that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has a knowledge of 
licensing matters such as few other 
Members of the House have; but, in 
spite of that, I must prefer to believe 
that the decision of the Courts below in 
the first place, and of the Honse of 
Lords in the second, is even of superior 
authority to the opinions of my hon. 
and learned Friend. He has, in fact, 
only repeated the arguments used before 
the House of Lords by the learned Coun- 
sel who has since been made a Judge. 
If, therefore, the House of Lords, having 
heard all the arguments that have now 
been adduced, yet decided against the 
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proposition which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman asks the House to accept, 
the House will not be wrong if they 
assume that the House of Lords, in con- 
firming the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal, knew what they were about. 
We may, therefore, assume that the 
propositions of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot be sustained ; and I 
will undertake to say they will never 
again be endorsed by a lawyer speaking 
from the Front Ministerial Bench with 
the official responsibility of a Law Ad- 
viser of the Crown. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, “‘ Here is pro- 
perty, how can wedestroy it?” But the 
House of Lords has decided that there 
,is no property. I will not go through 
the various propositions he laid down, 
because I think the sense of the country 
has already appreciated the full force of 
that judgment, and confirms the position 
taken up by the Mover of the Resolution, 
that it marks a critical turning point in 
the whole questionof licensing. We may 
hope that this great social and moral cause 
is being lifted out of the region of mere 
Party strife; but I must say that this 
Amendment, being in exact conformity 
with the utterances of the Prime Minister 
and the Leaders of the Conservative 
Party, does make one doubt whether it 
will be possible in the future course of 
the question to keep it outside of 
Party. I do not in the least object to 
the Amendment being moved ; on the 
contrary, I am rather glad of it, because 
it cannot be denied that this Amend- 
ment does raise a direct issue with the 
Motion. It is not a mere rider upon the 
Motion, but it raises a direct issue with 
it. In spite of its innocent and equit- 
able pretensions, the Amendment is 
intended, or at all events it is bound, to 
bring to nought both the propositions of 
the Mover. If you insist upon the pro- 
posal to pay compensation in all the 
length and breadth which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman laid down, then it is 
of no use to say that a large reduction 
in the number of licences is desirable, 
and it is of no use saying that it is 
desirable to transfer the control over 
licences to Local Authorities. If you 
accept the hon. and learned Member’s 
views as to compensation, you will have 
to go on with your excessive number of 
public houses, and you will not be able 
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to transfer the control of them to Local 
Authorities, As far as compensation 
goes, I frankly confess I have never left 
out of sight those equitable considerations 
which ought to guide us, and to weigh 
with us, in dealing with great interests 
which have grown up during the preva- 
lence of a natural belief that an exist- 
ing Iegislative policy would endure. I 
believe even the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth has himself 
voted for a compensation Resolution. 
Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : Equitable. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : That is quite irue. 
But the decision in “ Sharp v. Wakefield ” 
makes a great difference... What the 
Mover called, the monstrous and por- 
tentous growth of the tied house sys- 
tem — that, too, makes a great dif- 
ference. Parliament never contem- 
plated that brewers, or syndicates of 
brewers, should own vast numbers of tied 
houses, and I hope it never will. There 
is a huge distinction in morals—and it 
must be when the time comes that the 
Legislature will recognise it—between 
those owners of great numbers of tied 
houses, and the licensed victualler who 
carries on a trade in his own house. 
Now, in either class, a claim to money 
compensation can only arise in case of 
a change being suddenly made. Notice 
makes all the difference. Even with 
regard to an individual publican carry- 
ing on his own house, it will not be 
possible much longer to maintain that he 
has not had, and is not every day having, 
notice. The judgment in the Over 
Darwen case was notice; the decision in 
“Sharp v. Wakefield ” is notice ; the great 
tide of public opinion which was so strong 
in 1888 and 1890 that it would even 
have destroyed the Government if they 
had not yielded to it, that again was 
notice. The vote on the Welsh Veto Bill 
was notice. And when we read in the 
Return presented last year the astonish- 
ing facts connected with tied houses, it 
is impossible to maintain that a great 
change will have been suddenly made. 
I do not believe, upon any principle of 
equity with which I am acquainted, it 
will be possible in the face of these cir- 
cumstances to contend for compensa- 
tion. Prophecy has been described 
as the most gratuitous of all forms 
of mistake, and, therefore, I will 
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not exactly prophesy ; but I will express. 
my doubt whether any Minister will 
ever again stand at that box and propose 
compensation by way of money payment. 
My own impression is that if the doctrine 
of compensation be entertained at all, it 
will be carried out by some arrangement 
of time by which a man actually ina 
public house may, by a certain period of 
enjoyment, have all reasonable ex- 
pectations satisfied. Anyone who 
watches closely the signs of the times, 
and the enormous rapidity with which 
this question has gained its hold 
upon public opinion, must be aware 
that the sands in the glass are running 
out, and that even this time limit will, as 
the discussion proceeds, become shorter 
and shorter. There is one point in the 
decision in “ Sharp v. Wakefield” which 
Ishould be sorry to overlook, because 
it has an immediate bearing on what is 
going to be done before the end of this 
year in Licensing Sessions. The Lord 
Chancellor said— 

“It is not denied that, for the purposes of 
the original grant, it is within the power, and 
it is even the duty, of the Magistrates to con- 
sider the wants of the neighbourhood with 
reference both to population, the means of 
inspection by authorities, and so forth.” 
Mark, it is not merely within their 
power, but it is theirduty. According 
to this decision, of which the hon. ana 
learned Gentleman opposite makes so 
light, it is as much the duty of Licensing 
Magistrates, at their forthcoming Sessions 
and at all future times, to cancel un- 
necessary licences as it is within their 
power togrant necessary licences. They 
are not merely empowered ; they are in 
duty bound to reduce licerces. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman may dispute 
that reading of the judgment, but I do nct 
believe any other reading is possible. 
The Amendment is fatal to the pro- 
positions of the Resolution. As to Locak 
Authorities, no doubt the term, standing 
baldly by itself, needs explanation. We 
all agree that the number of public 
houses is excessive; the licensed 
victuallers ‘agree in that; the Presi- 
dent of their Defence League said not 
long ago— 

‘“‘ The trade as a body have for long believed 
that there is a very large number of houses 
which might be reasonably dispensed with, and 
that some thousands of existing licences might 
advantageously be cancelled.” 
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We are all agreed, too, I think, both in 
this House and outside it, that there 
ought to be popular control over the 
issue of licences. [“No!”] Someone 
opposite said “No.” That is very 
extraordinary, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board will not dispute, I 
think, that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was based upon that assumption. 
5 No!”] It must be so; everybody must 
eel that the control must be removed 
from a nominated and irresponsible body 
to a body answerable to public opinion. 
My hon. Friend the Mover of this 
Resolution said there were three courses 
open, and he included among them the 
maintenance of the licensing power in 
the present hands. For my own part, I 
banish that last course from my con- 
templation. Ido not think that public 
opinion will tolerate it. The whole 
opinion of the times is in favour of 
transferring the control of these matters 
to Representative Bodies. Therefore, 
you have two courses. You must either 
transfer the control of the issue of 
licences and other licensing matters to 
Municipal Bodies in the boroughs and to 
County Councils in the counties, or else 
you must transfer these powers to bodies 
created ad hoc, just as the School Boards 
were created for educational matters. 
Whichever of these two Local Authori- 
ties you choose, whichever seems best 
calculated to attain the ends we all have 
in view, the question of the nature of 
the Local Authority becomes a secondary 
question, if you admit the principle 
which my hon. Friend the Mover of this 
Motion contended for, and which I con- 
tended for in dealing with the Welsh 
Local Veto Bill. I say that the question 
of the nature of the Local Authority 
becomes secondary if you admit the 
principle of direct popular veto. Whether 
you intrust your licensing power to Muni- 
cipal Councils, or to Licensing Bodies 
created ad hoc, does not matter—though 
I have astrong preference—provided you 
submit to the ratepayers for their deci- 
sion the three questions whichwere put in 
the Welsh and the Scotch Bills, That is 
to say, you must ask them—if a sufficient 
number require the question to be put— 
whether they will prohibit licences 
altogether, or whether they will reduce 
the number of licences, or whether they 
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will prevent the granting of new licences. 
I put it to those very advanced temperance 
reformers who find fault with the Motion 
before the House, whether the nature of 
the Local Authority matters from their 
point of view, provided that you have this. 
means of obtaining directly the real wish 
of a preponderant majority of the rate- 
payers on these crucial questions, I know 
that some advanced temperance reformers 
object to any elective authority what- 
ever interfering in this matter. They 
object to what they regard as a partner- 
ship and a complicity in an obnoxious 
and wicked traffic. I perceive the full 
point of that objection, but I do not share 
it or sympathise with it; and whatever 
view may be taken by the advanced 
temperance reformers, I only express my 
own conviction that, as far as I can 
read the signs of the times, it is abso- 
lutely certain that, sooner or later, these 
powers will be transferred to a Local 
Authority. And all that I can hope 
for and work for is that that Local 
Authority shall have the guidance 
of a direct popular vote on the 
three questions that I have mentioned. 
Then as to the choice between 
transferring these powers to Municipal 
Councils and to Licensing Authorities. 
created ad hoc, the arguments in favour 
of entrusting the powers to Municipal 
Bodies were stated by the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) when he brought forward his 
Motion last year. It is said that these 
bodies are of great weight and authority ; 
that, having much other business in 
hand, they are less affected by trade in- 
terests on the one hand, or by what is 
called temperance fanaticism on the 
other hand; that they are not likely 
to go too far ahead of public opinion ; 
finally, that this proposal would meet 
with less resistance in this House. 
I think the last argument is rather a 
lazy and indolent argument. But, apart 
from that, it seems to me, after con- 
sulting with many gentlemen who have 
had great experience in Local Govern- 
ment, and who are almost unanimous 
on the point, that, as I ventured to 
say in discussing the Welsh Local 
Veto Bill, no greater disservice could be 
rendered to that cause of Local Govern- 
ment to which, mark you, we are giving 
such enormous powers, and which ‘is 
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destined more and more to affect our 
political and social system, than to mix 
up with it a business which, like the tem- 
perance question, cuts deep into so many 
interests and rouses so many strong and 
even violent passions. If you gave con- 
trol of the liquor question to. Muni- 
cipal Councils, one of two things would 
happen. Either it would overshadow 
all other questions, which would be a 
great evil, or else it would recede 
entirely out of sight and be forgotten, 
which would also be a great evil. I do 
not know which would be the greater 
evil of the two; but either would, in my 
judgment, be mbdst injurious to Local 
Government. Then as to Boards elected 
ad hoc. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of some Members of the House 
that jin 1876 Mr. Joseph Cowen, then 
a Member of this House representing 
the City that I have now the honour 
to represent, brought forward for the 
first time a proposal that licensing powers 


should be entrusted to a Board elected 


by the ratepayers, and, I rather think, 
that Mr. Cowen suggested also another 
kind of Board, not elected directly by 
the ratepayers for licensing purposes, 
but composed, for dealing with licensing 
questions, of two representatives from 
the Boards of Guardians, two from the 
School Boards, and two from the Muni- 
cipal Councils. However, it is not 
worth while to go into details of that 
kind. They do not affect the principle 
that was then first brought before us. 
Nothing more clearly indicates the 
enormous growth of opinion and the 
extent to which popular control over 
licensing has now got hold of the 
mind of Parliament, than the re- 
ception which that proposal met with 
in 1876. My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Sussex (Sir Walter 
Barttelot), whom we all regret’not to see 
amongst us, who moved the rejection of 
Mr. Cowen’s Bill, said that it was the 
most extraordinary Bill brought before 
the House of Commons for years. At 
that time the proposal was ignominiously 
thrown out. Another Bill in 1885, 
promoted by the Church of England 
Temperance Society, proposed a Board 
to be composed of four Justices, and 
of twice as many elected members. 
This Board was to be trusted—it was 
before “Sharp v. Wakefield ” — with 
Mr. J. Morley 
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absolute discretion in what they should 
think most expedient in the interests of 
the districts they represented. Of course, 
the Bill had a compensation clause in it. 
I saw the other day a new set of pro- 
posals for Licensing Boards. According 
to these proposals, the Board in counties 
was to contain the representatives of the 
areas, plus an equal number of members 
elected by the county Magistrates within 
the division. In the municipalities the 
Council was to be the Board, plus a 
number of Justices acting within the 
district. I have only one comment to 
make upon all proposals of that kind, 
and that is a comment with which most 
gentlemen in this House will, I think, 
agree. They will feel that all devices of 
this kind are expedients by persons— 
however well-intentioned they may be, 
and I am quite sure that they are well- 
intentioned—who do not know their 
own minds. While they want to appear 
to trust the people, they do not in their 
hearts trust the people ; and, while pro- 
fessing to give to the community the 
power of protecting itself against the 
evils of excessive public houses, they 
will not screw their courage to the point 
of allowing the people to say plainly yes 
or no to the question whether they will 
have public houses, or whether they will 
have few or many of them. I entirely 
disbelieve in the efficacy, either for the 
temperance cause or for good govern- 
ment, of these half-and-half Boards, 
just as I disbelieve in the expedi- 
ency of handing licensing powers 
over to Municipal Councils. I do 
not wish to weary the House by 
reciting the provisions which have been 
adopted in the colonies for licensing con- 
trol; but for those who desire to watch 
the drift of public opinion in this 
country, it is important that they should 
not overlook the doings in those countries 
whose political system, though newer 
than ours, is, after all, very much the 
same as ours. There have been, I admit 
—and all temperance reformers in the 
House know it—enormous fluctuations 
of opinion as to the machinery of 
licensing, both in the United States and 
in our own colonies. But what do those 
fluctuations show? They only show 
the intrinsic difficulty of the subject with 
which we are dealing. They also show 
that in democratic countries temperance 
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and social reformers will not be conient, 
and rightly, until some means have been 
adopted—and the final means can only 


. be arrived at after many experiments— 


for giving to localities a direct and 
effective voice in the matter. There is 
the last Colonial Act—the Ontario Act 
of 1870, amended in 1890. The proposal, 
which I am sure everybody would like 
to see incorporated in the English 
Licensing Code, is that no new licences 
should be granted and no old licences 


. should be transferred, if the majority of 


the electors should petition against. it. 
If the House will consider the enormous 
percentage of transfers every year, this 
clause alone would place immense 
power in the hands of the community to 
get rid of the worst houses. Then there 
is this clause in the Ontario Amending 
Act of 1890— 


“The Council of every city may pass bye- 
laws for prohibiting sale by retail of liquors in 
any tavern, inn, or other house or place of 
public entertainment, and for prohibiting 
altogether the sale thereof in shops or places 
other than houses of public entertainment, 
provided that the bye-law has been approved 
of by the electors of the municipality in 
manner provided.” 


This shows how backward we are in this 


- country relatively to some of our own 


kinsfolk ; but it cannot be denied that 
we are growing less and less back- 
ward exactly in proportion as_ public 
opinion finds means of expressing itself. 
The reduction of the franchise and 
the redistribution of political power have 
been followed by louder and louder 
voices in favour of the kind of control 
which we are advocating here to-night. 
The more clearly you hear the popular 
voice, the more loud and distinct is that 
voice in favour of legislation of this kind. 
I do not know why we should wonder 
at it. Would anybody in this House 
like to have near his own door a flaunt- 
ing gin-palace with its noise, its reek of 
liquor, its scenes of disorder? Would he 
like to have even a _well- conducted 
house? Why, then, should we be sur- 
prised that workmen, with wives,andsons, 
and daughters, object as vehemently as 
we should to the proximity of these centres 
of annoyance, disorder, and disturbance ? 
I believe that feeling was at the root of 
the indignant and, 1 may say, the fierce 
a, against compensation in 1889-90. 

orkmen who have suffered all the 
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annoyance springing from these houses, 
that are a standing nuisance to their 
daily lives, cannot understand why they 
should have in order to abate the 
nuisance to put their hands into 
their pockets and buy out the 
men who have been the means of 
tormenting them. Whether we like it 
or not, and whatever we think of it, this 
tide of opinion is certain to go on and 
swell. Lord Salisbury said in 1886, and 
said most unwisely, that the demand for 
this legislation was atemporary craze, and, 
like all other crazes, would passaway. I 
think that was a most unfortunate piece 
of misjudgment. It is not a temporary 
craze. Itis a rational demand on the 
part of the community to protect them- 
selves. It is not a temporary craze, 
because the more clearly you gather 
the popular voice, the more distinctly 
you perceive the determination of the 
people to get the power to protect 
themselves against what is admitted now 
on all sides to be the greatest curse that 
can afflict a community. 


*(10.52.) Mr. MILVAIN (Durham): 
It is admitted, I think, on both sides of 
the House that there is an excess of 
public houses, and that it is desirable 
that the number should be decreased, 
but there seems to be some uncertainty 
as to what means are to be adopted in 
order to bring about that decrease. It 
seems to me that the spirit of the age 
will hinder people of small capital from 
investing in licensed premises, and will 
induce people already in the trade to get 
out of it as soon as they possibly 
can, and on the best terms they can. 
But I came down to the House this 
evening to hear what means were to be 
proposed by the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion for reducing the number of public 
houses. I came to hear what Local 
Authority the hon. Gentleman proposed 
to create in order to bring about this 
decrease. I was unfortunate in not 
hearing the speech of the hon. Member 
who moved the Resolution, put I did 
hear the speech of the hon. Member 
who supported it; and I regret to 
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say that after the speech to which 
we have just listened I am left as 
uncertain as I was before I came to the 
House as to what was to be the Local 
Authority in which these powers are to 
be vested. We have had a great deal 


of speculation and theory as between 
County Councils, Municipal 
rities, and Authorities elected ad hoc; 
but, for my own part, I cannot help think- 
ing that if the authority is to be elec- 
tive, no authority would be satisfac- 
tory to deal with licences which has 
not the administration of the rates. Iam 
one of those persons who professing a 
faith prefer to hold on to it untila better 
one is set up in its place ; and I have not 
—at least this evening—heard of a 
better authority than that which now 
exists. That authority is the Magis- 
trates, and I saust say that, so far as my 
personal experience is concerned, it has 
discharged its duties exceedingly well. 
I do not think anyone can seriously find 
fault with the Magistrates for not having 
discharged their duties equitably and 
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fairly. That being so, I prefer to 
leave the licences to the Magis- 
trates until a better authority is 
set up in their place. I have heard 


to-night—and I quite expected it—that 
there is a turn in the principle which 
ought to guide the granting of licences 
caused by the recent judgment in the 
case of “Sharp v. Wakefield.” I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman who supported 
the Amendment will not take objec- 
tion if I say that the “Sharp v. Wake- 
field,” judgment is a declaration of the 
existing law upon a certain set of facts. 
It is not a reversal of a generally ac- 
knowledged principle. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary to see what is the 
existing law. I cannot alter a single 
word I have ever said in this House or 
elsewhere on this point. There is vested 
in the Justices discretionary power to 
refuse absolutely the continuance of a 
licence, but they have no power abso- 
lutely to deprive a licensee of his licence. 
If they do so they may be compelled to 
state their reasons for it. This discretion 
is followed by a condition which has to 
be exercised judicially. A refusal 
must be for valid reasons. That 
there are too many licensed houses 
in a certain district may be a valid 
Mr. Milvain 
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reason, but the guiding principle is 
the character of the licence holder, 
and of the premises licensed. I 
admit that these are not the only 
principles that ought to guide the 
Justices, but they are the most 
important and generally accepted prin- 
ciples. The right hon. Gentleman has 
uoted from the case of ‘Sharp o. 
Wakefield,” and I, too, will quote it—I 
will quote the judgment of Lord Esher, 
which is not dissented from by the 
House of Lords. He said that if this 
discretion I have alluded to is not 
exercised with the greatest care irre- 
parable injury, perhaps injustice, may 
be done.. I say, therefore, that the 
Magistrates have not an absolute dis- 
cretion. They have a discretion which 
must turn on certain guiding principles 
which are well laid down and recog- 
nised—which are that so long as a man’s 
character is good, and there is no valid 
reason for the discontinuance of his 
licence, he has a vested interest in 
his licensed premises. Now, I admit 
that the occupation of the publican 
is not one that I would choose myself. 
It is a question of taste ; but the indivi- 
dual who selects that occupation selects 
an occupation which is recognised by the 
law. It is safeguarded to some extent 
by the Legislature. To deprive the 
publican of his occupation through no 
fault of his own, without giving him 
some compensation for the outlay he 
has made in his premises, or of such 
interest as he may have in his licence, 
would certainly be an injustice to which 
I can be no party. 


(11.0.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
Of all the Resolutions I have heard 
during the last 10 years, the present 
seems to me the most innocent and the 
least open to criticism. The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Forrest Fulton) ad- 
mitted that the number of public houses 
is excessive, and so accepts the main 
contention of this Resolution. Is there 
any hon. Member who will deny that the 
number of public houses, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, is excessive ? 
In the large towns and industrial centres 
of the country they have been productive 


‘i infinite mischief to the body politic. 
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The second contention of the Resolution 
of my hon. Friend is that the Local 
Authorities should be entrusted with 
further powers of control over the issue 
of such licences. The hon. Member in 


his speech did not deny the propriety of 
that contention. He admitted that 
further powers of control were necessary, 
though he adhered to the old plan 
that they should rest in the hands 
of the Magistrates. The Magistrates 
are very honourable men, occupying 
honourable positions, which I hope 
they have worthily adorned. We who 
sit on this side of the House would ven- 
ture to say that, in this democratic age, 
the Magistrates could in no sense be called 
a Local Authority. From whom do the 
Magistrates derive theirfunctions? Inthis 
House, I shall always assert, as a Demo- 
crat, that the only real base and ground 
work of authority must be the people, by 
their votes. Who says the Magistrates, 
as at present vonstituted, are in this 
sense a Local Authority? There may 
be a conflict of opinion on this side of 
the House as to what the Local Autho- 
rity, intrusted with these powers of 
control shall be. I am not in favour 
of electing any special Licensing Board. 
I have had some experience during 
a not short life of local management in the 
town which I represent and the districts 
around it. I have seen the growth of 
municipal institutions in that neigh- 
bourhood. I can remember when the 
Town Councils of this country had func- 
tions of a moderate and limited descrip- 
tion, and I can remember the processes 
by which this House has gradually laid 
upon these Town Councils additional and 
extensive powers for dealing withthe large 
questions of public health. In that, as 
in other matters, the Town Councils 
have risen to the height of the respon- 
sibility that was attached to them, and 
so far from having depreciated, the 
Town Councils and other Public Autho- 
rities have been able to fulfil the func- 
tions bestowed upon them by this House, 
with great success. Therefore, I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that it 
would be no disadvantage, but a distinct 
advantage, yet further to enlarge the 
powers of the Town Councils and County 
Councils. In what direction could they 


be more worthily extended ? Where f 
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there in the whole range of public 
thought any question that more nearly 
touches the interest of the people than 
the licensing question? My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle may 
desire that a special authority should be 
appointed for the purpose. Others 
of us may hold that the present 
elective authority would be a most 
efficient machine for carrying out the 
object we have in view. Let us talk 
about that; let us differ about it. 
Suppose we are divided on that point, 
does that affect the question before the 
House by my hon. Friend. He alleges 
that the Local Authorities should be 
entrusted with further powers of con- 
trol over the issue of licences. I will 
not quarrel with him; as a matter of 
fact, I do not know what his precise 
opinion may be, but I will only assert 
against the contention of my hon. Friend 
opposite this view, that whatever the 
Local Authority to which this great 
power must. be entrusted may be, it 
shall be an authority deriving its power 
directly from the people by election, 
subject to rejection if it goes wrong, and 
to be supported if it goes right. In that 
view I shall be prepared to vote for 
my hon. Friend. When my hon. Friend 
talks about further powers of control 
over the issue of licences I should like 
to take the opportunity to record my 
opinion of what that control should be. 
I believe there can be no effectual settle- 
ment of the licensing question except in 
one direction. I have come to the 
deliberate conclusion that there will be 
no effectual settlement until Local 
Authorities have the power conferred 
upon them by the Statute to exact an 
enhanced value for licences, and this I 
say, having examined the condition of 
things in America under direct veto, 
under the Maine Law, and under total 
prohibition. The licences should only 
be granted upon such terms as would be 
practically prohibitive. 


*(11.17.) Tae PRESIDENT or tHE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrrcntz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I listened with pleasure and satisfaction 
to the conclusion of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle,.in which he spoke of the 
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growing feeling in favour of temperance 
and temperance reform among the 
working classes. I think he was quite 
justified in what he said with re- 
gard to this. There is that strong 
feeling among the working classes 
and it is a matter upon which we 
may congratulate ourselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that, looking to this growing feeling 
among the working classes, it was un- 
just that they should continue to be 
burdened with an undue number of 
public houses against their will. I can- 
not, of course, but acknowledge, as I 
have acknowledged before, that there is 
a very considerable excess of public 
houses over the number required by the 
public demand. I have again and again 
stated that as being my conviction, and 
I have in my mind many cases of locali- 
ties in which the number of public 
houses is not only excessive, but 

ossly excessive. I have always con- 
tended that when this question is dealt 
with, proper and adequate means of re- 
ducing this superfluity of public houses 
ought to ‘be |provided. But I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that it is 
very largely—I do not say it in any 
spirit of reproach—that it is very 
largely owing to the action of the tem- 
perance party that this great superfluity 
of public houses exists. We could not 
have a better proof of this fact than 
was afforded in the opening remarks of 
the hon. Member who brought forward 
this Motion in a speech, I think, of 
great moderation. The hon. Member 
says that there exist now 128,508 
public houses, but that if Mr. Bruce’s 
proposal had been accepted the number 
would have been reduced to 37,000. 
That, in itself, is a sufficient illustration 
of the danger to temperance that has 
been caused by the extreme views taken 
by the Temperance Party. But we also 
have had our experience in the matter, 
for we have attempted to do something 
in the interests of temperance. Our 
proposals did not commend themselves to 
hon. Members opposite or to many Tem- 
perance Reformers, but in 1888 we made 
proposals which, if accepted, would, in 

Mr. Ritchie 
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our opinion, have very considerably’ re- 
duced the number of public houses. It 
is perfectly true that with our proposals 
we embodied the principle of compensa- 
tion, but in my opinion the money which 
would have been derived from drink 
could not have been better expended 
than it would have been if the House 
had assented to our plan. Unfortu- 
nately we were unable to enlist the 
sympathies of the Temperance Party, 
and our proposals fell to the ground. 
Undoubtedly, however, if our proposals 
had been accepted, a beginning would 
at once have been made in the work of 
reducing publie houses, and all new 
licences would have been stopped. That, 
in itself, would have enormously dimi- 
nished the number in proportion 

Str W. LAWSON: The Government 
voted against that. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: What the hon. 
Baronet and his friends desired us to 
do, was to take an isolated proposal from 
our plan asa whole. We put our pro- 
posals forward in a comprehensive shape 
aud were not disposed to adopt the sug- 
gestion. By our proposal in 1888 a 
Revenue derived exclusively from in- 
creased licences would have been raised, 
and by its application the number of 
public houses would have been largely 
diminished. It has been said that our 
proposals in 1888 were made under a 
misapprehension, and that the decision 
in “Sharp v. Wakefield” has greatly 
altered the position which we assumed 
existed in 1888. I do not desire to hide 
from the House that when our proposals 
were made we were of opinion that there 
was a very much greater vested interest 
in licences than there appears to be ; and 
I acknowledge that as far as that portion 
of our position was concerned we were 
not fully informed of what has now been 
established as the law on this subject. 
But I should like to recall to the House 
that whatever were the powers of 
Justices at that time, we expressly 
reserved them in the Bill of 1888. 
Whilst giving to a newly constituted 
body the power of refusing licences, we 
expressly reserved to the Justices their 
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power of refusal without compensation. 
Whilst we acknowledge that the decision 
in “Sharp v. Wakefield” does establish 
the fact that Justices have a very wide 
discretion with respect to the renewal of 
licences, I think that no one who reads 
that decision can fail to remark that it is 
limited by the condition that the ques- 
tion must be treated judicially by a 
Judicial Body. I think, therefore, that 
we ought to consider that the publicans 
who would have had to get their licences 
from the non-judicial Local Bodies which 
we proposed to constitute might have 
had claims to compensation which they 
may not have under a system that gives 
the control over licences to a Judicial 
Body like the Justices. Again, in 1890 
we made proposals which were in 
the main accepted by a very large body 
of the Temperance Party in this country. 
They were accepted, subject to certain 
modifications which we were prepared to 
adopt, by that very large, influential, and 
important body called the Church of 
England Temperance Society. [Jronical 
Opposition cheers and laughter.| I do 
not know why the name of the Church 
of England Temperance Society should 
be received with laughter and derision 
by hon. Members opposite.. I do not 
think that even the extreme local op- 
tionist party will deny that that society 
has done good, useful, and even noble 
work with regard to temperance. I say 
that our proposals were proposals which 
mei in the main with the approval of 
the great body known as the Church of 
England Temperance Society. So much, 
then, for the question of “Sharp v. 
Wakefield” and the alteration in the 
position which is brought about by that 
decision. With regard to the proposal 
of the hon. Member opposite, of course 
he knows quite well that our previous 
action is of such a nature as will entitle 
him to receive from us our approval of 
his propositions—first, that there is a 
superfluity of licensed houses ; and, 
secondly, that when this question comes 
up to be dealt with it ought to be dealt 
with by a transfer of the licensing power 
from the existing authority to a Local 
Authority. So far, then, we agree with 
the hon. Member; but when we come to 
consider the question of what that Local 
Authority ought to be, we find that there 
is a divergence of opinion in the minds of 
the Temperance Party themselves. There 
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is a great disagreement among them. 
The hon, Gentleman who brought for- 
ward the Motion expressed himself as in 
the main indifferent as to how that 
Local Body should be constituted. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I said that it was 
less important in comparison with the 
granting further powers of control. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member's 
argument seemed to be in favour of giv- 
ing over this control to an existing Local 
Authority. There is no indication in 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman that 
he contemplates for a moment setting up 
a Local Authority ad hoc. His proposi- 
tion, read by an ordinary individual, 
would,seem to imply that it is to be the 
usual authority in a borough and the 
County Council in the counties. The 
hon. Member has modified the words of 
his Motion by his speech. Undoubtedly 
a section of the Temperance Party has ex- 
pressed its opinion in very forcible terms, 
and appealed to all the Temperance Party 
to alter the Motion. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman again. 
As a matter of fact, I explained to Mr. 
Caine, who, I may say, quite approves 
of this Resolution, some time ago exactly 
what I sould say as to the three courses 
being open, and that I did not bind my- 
self to any form of Local Authority. 
My reading of the Resolution has not 
been in any way varied by any action 
taken by the Temperance Societies. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
says now that long ago he conveyed to 
Mr. Caine, who is one of the representa- 
tive men in connection with the tem- 
perance question, that he did not bind 
himself to any particular form of Local 
Authority. But, notwithstanding that, 
I received two or three days ago a 
strongly worded circular from one of the 
Temperance Societies, asking me to come 
here and oppose this Motion. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say what society it was? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think it was the 
Good Templars, but I am not sure; but 
I do not wish to press that point. I 
am quite content with what the hon. 
Gentleman says. The hon. Gentleman 
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says he is not very particular what 
authority it is so long as it is a Local 
Authority. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Morley), deprecating this matter being 
referred to an ordinarily constituted 
Local Authority, goes in strongly for a 
Local Authority ad hoc, I think together 
with a plébiscite. I wonder what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby thinks on the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
took at one time, and, indeed, has always 
taken, a great interest in this matter ; 
and I should like to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he approves 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle said to-night as 
to an authority ad hoc or a plebiscite, 
because I remember in that Debate 
which took place on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth some 
years ago he expressed an opinion en- 
tirely adverse to both an authority ad 
hoc and a plébiscite. And so it was also 
with reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, who, 
in the strongest possible terms, declined 
to accept any authority ad hoc or a ple. 
biscite. What are we to do with regard 
toa matter of this kind when we find 
hon. Gentlemen all at sixes and sevens 
amongst themselves? A great deal has 
often been said with regard to the 
inconvenience, to say the least of it, 
of abstract Resolutions; but I think that 
if ever there was a question on which 
it was unwise to ask the House to com- 
mit itself by an abstract Resolution it 
is a matter of this kind on which there 
is such enormous divergence of opinion 
among those who support it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in the very Debate to which 
I have just alluded, expressed an 
opinion strongly adverse to abstract Re- 
solutions as a whole, and said that 
there was still stronger objection to an 
abstract Resolution on this particular 
question, about which thert was such 
enormous divergence of opinion and 
such an amount ofcomplication. Ihave 
endeavoured to show that, although un- 
doubtedly it is desirable, in our opinion, 
that a Local Authority should have these 
powers, the opinion held by the Temper- 
ance Reformers is of such a character as 
not to tempt us to embark lightly upon 
Mr. Litchie 
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such a difficult and delicate task as 
that of putting proposals with regard 
to this question before the House. One 
word on the question of compensation. 
IT have alluded to the decision in “Sharp 
v. Wakefield.” I acknowledge the full 
force of it; but I have asked the House 
to consider whether, assuming it to b2 
the law of the land, it is right and 
proper that such a great change as the 
hon. Gentleman asks us to make—that 
of changing the licensing power from a 
judicial to a locally-elected Body—should 
be made without some consideration for 
those who have built up a great business 
and embarked an enormous capital under 
what they thought to be the protection of 
the law. Whatever may be the legal posi- 
tion of this matter, I am certain of this: 
that that public sense of equity, which 
I believe exists throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, would revolt at 
any idea of a general suppression of these 
houses, upon which an enormous amount 
of capital has been embarked, without 
the smallest consideration for those who 
have been carrying on a legitimate busi- 
ness in an orderly way, and supplying a 
great public want, believing they were 
doing so under the protection of the law. 
I may say to those gentlemen who 
support the cause of temperance that 
they could not be doing a greater in- 
justice to their own cause, they could 
not be inflicting a greater blow upon 
the cause they are advocating than by 
attempting the suppression of public 
houses without considering the equitable 
claims which those who have embarked 
upon this trade have upon the public if 
they are suppressed. For oar part we 
take our stand upon the proposition that 
this reform cannot. be carried out with- 
out considering the equitable and proper 
claims of those who are carrying on the 
trade ; and that being our view, though 
acknowledging the main proposition in 
the Resolution of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, we cannot assent to it without 
also adding to it the words which have 
been moved by my hon. Friend. 


(11.41.) Sm W. LAWSON: It is 
rather a hard task for me to speak on 
this question, for everybody has been 
making my speech. But I should not 
like the Debate to close without saying 
with how much pleasure I heard the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle. There was 
very little, if anything, in all he said with 
which the most earnest temperance 
reformer could not agree in all its 
details. I am very glad the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite moved his Amendment, 
becauseit has brought forth the speech we 
have just listened to from the right hon. 
Gentleman. It has induced him to nail 
his colours to the mast. We now know 
that compensation is still the policy of 
the Party opposite. I am delighted at 
that. Let them go to the country on 
compensation,and we will beatthem again 
upon that question as we have beaten 
them before. But what does compen- 
sation mean ? The hon. Member opposite 
speaks of equitable compensation. Well, 
I will vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite if he will state satis 
factorily what equitable means. Equity 
means doing justice to all parties. Let, 
then, the hon. Gentleman do justice to 
the people whom the publicans have 
injured. If the compensation is to be 
applied all round, if those who have 
suffered by the erection of public 
houses near their property, and if the 
ratepayers who have had to pay heavier 
taxes in consequence of the drink 
traffic, are to be compensated, then I 
say I will vote for the Amendment. 
But the hon. Gentleman makes no sign, 
and therefore I shall vote against his 
Amendment. As to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, I think it has been some- 
what misrepresented. It has been 
attacked by certain Temperance Bodies, 


with the best intention no doubt. Those 
bodies seem to think that the Motion 
excludes the direct veto ; but those who 
heard the speech of my hon. Friend will 
see that what he wants to do is to 
quicken the Llicensing Authorities, and 
make them more effective. He is per- 
fectly willing that the direct veto shall 
be incorporated. On the ground that 
there are too many drink shops, and that 
it is desirable to get rid of them, I shall 
VOL. CCCLIL = [rHirp serizs. } 
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certainly vote for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. 

(11.45.) Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Rox- 
burgh): I think the general principle 
of conferring upon the Local Authorities 
some of that jurisdiction which is now 
exercised under the general law of the 
land by the Magistrates has been affirmed 
over and over again, and that being so, I 
do not see why the Motion on the Paper 
should not be accepted by the House. 
Unfortunately, as I think, an Amend- 
ment has been put on the Paper which 
introduces very great difficulty into the 
discussion. It is difficult to know what 
will be the use made of the decision to 
which the House willcome. We cannot 
disregard the state of things that has 
come into existence since the recent de- 
cision of the House of Lords. The 
House of Lords has declared, as regards 
full licences, that the publican has no 
legal right whatever to anything beyond 
his yearly interest under his licence, 
and now the House is asked to affirm as 
a general principle that the reduction of 
licences should be accomplished by some 
sort of system of compensation. I have 
always held it would be a great mis- 
fortune if the House of Commons or 
Parliament were to lay down a principle 
of general compensation. I fully admit 
that circumstances may arise, and do 
arise, in individual cases when it would 
be inequitable not to consider the claims 
of owner or publican. But that is very 
different to laying down a broad and 
general system of compensation. Yet if 
we carry this Amendment we shall be 
laying down that principle. I am one of 
those who cordially supported last year 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because I thought them per- 
fectly sound and fair. Those proposals 
were not for compensation. It was 
merely a scheme for buying up public 
houses with a view to their suppression. 


As we know, these houses are continually 
being sold in the market. But the pro- 
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posal of this Amendment is totally 
different. It proposes to declare that 
the licence, which the highest Court of 
Law has declared to be only a. yearly 
interest, should be taken to include some- 
thing more. Its adoption would prove 
that the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons is contrary to the law as recently 
laid down. I know that this is a tick- 
lish question, and that the constituencies 
are very much interested in the decision 
at which we may arrive, but I say we 
should be tying our hands by carrying 
such an Amendment as this. I think 
the House of Commons will be entering 
on a retrograde path if they accept the 
Amendment, andI shall therefore vote 


against it. 

(11.51.) Mr. DE LISLE (Leicester- 
shire, Mid): I am one of the supporters 
‘of the Government who was, unfortu- 
nately, last year unable to support their 
compensation proposals. To-day I can- 
not support either the Motion or the 
Amendment. I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board for his able defence 
of the vote I gave last year. The pro- 
posals of the Government last year 
were made under a ‘misapprehension of 
the law,’ I think the sense of the 
country is better expressed in these 
words—* That this House is of opinion 
that a large reduction in the number of 
those who drink intoxicating liquors to 
excess is desirable, and that drunkards 
should be intrusted with farther powers 
of self-control over their unruly appetites, 
both in respect of the days and hours 
when public houses are open and when 
they are closed.” As I believe that the 
present proposal to transfer the control 
over the liquor traffic from the House of 
Commons to Local Authorities is a 
dangerous one, | cannot support the 
Motion. I should be very loth to see 
the temperance question transferred 
either to the County Councils or to the 
District Councils which are to be 


established. The principle of local 
option is most. dangerous, and there- 
Mr. A. R. D. Elliot ts % 
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fore I am unable to support either 
the original Motion or the Amendment. 
I may be allowed to point out that in the 
proposals made by the Government last 
year there was no guarantee to the public 
that they would get anything for their 
money. When the Slave Trade was 
abolished the return obtained for the 
compensation was the release of the 
slaves; but here we have no guarantee 
that the liquor traffic will be diminished ; 
it is only ascheme to reduce the channels 
through which the liquor is distributed. 
I hope, therefore, that both proposals 
before the House will be negatived by a 
large majority. 


(11.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
190 ; Noes 129.—(Div. List, No. 157.) 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
Debate arising. 


It being after Midnight, Mr. Speaker 
proceeded to interrupt the Business. 


Registration Bill. 


Whereupon Mr. De Liste rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 192 ; Noes 
120,—(Div. List, No. 158.) 


Main Question, as amend. 4d, put accord- 
ingly. 


The House divided : - Ayes 182; Noes 
111.—(Div. List, No. 159.) 


Resolved, That this House is of opinion 
that, provided equitable compensation be given, 
a large reduction in the number of housrg in 
England licensed for the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors is desirable, and that local authorities 
should be entrusted with further powers of 
control over the issue of such Licences, and with 
respect to the days and hours during which the 
licensed houses should be open. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 133.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Houre adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 29th April, 1891. 


EXPERIMENTS ON’ LIVING ANIMALS. 
Address for— 


“ Return showing the number of experimentS 
performed on Living Animals during the year 
1890, under Licences granted under the Act, 
39 and 40 Vic. c. 77; distinguizhing Painless 
from Painful Experiments {in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 150, of Session 1890.” 
—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


LEASEHOLDERS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL.—(No. 11.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*(12.55.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): This is the third occasion on 
which the House has been asked to con- 
sider this question. In 1884, for the 
first time, a Bill of this description was 
introduced by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), and in 1889 a second Bill was 
introduced by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson). 
Between those periods a great deal has 
taken place in regard to the question of 
town lands. It has been usual in this 
House to have a great many discussions 
on the land question in relation to agri- 
culture, but hitherto scarcely any time 
whatever has been absorbed on the 
question of the tenure of town lands. I 
have not the slightest doubt, however, 
that in the course of a few years 
the House will have to devote con- 
siderable attention to the subject. 
Since the question was first mooted, 
seven years ago, a large amount of offi- 
cial information has been given which 
did not exist at the time the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham was in- 
duced to bring the question forward. 
We have had a Royal Commission upon 
the Housing of the Working Classes, and 
it is well-known that a majority of that 
Commission expressed their views very 
decidedly upon the question of lease- 
hold enfranchisement. I know it is said 
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that the question did not come within 
the purview of that Commission ; but I 
take it that as the Commission was 
appointed by Her Majesty to consider 
the whole question of the housing of the 
working classes, it was quite within the 
scope of the inquiry for the Commis- 
sioners to investigate anything regarding 
the tenure of town lands which they 
thought might have a bearing upon the 
better housing of the people. It may be 
said, further, that although a majority of 
the Commission were in favour of giving 
leasehold enfranchisement, there were 
several important members of the Com- 
mission who did not sign the Supple- 
mentary Report. The Chairman, how- 
ever, did sign the Report, and although 
there were several other Supplementary 
Reports, to neither of them did the 
Chairman—Sir Charles Dilke—attach 
his name. His views on the question 
are well-known, and, as far as I can 
ascertain, there has been only one dis- 
tinct opinion expressed against the 
Report of the majority, namely, by 
the present head of the Govern- 
ment — the Marquess of Salisbury. 
Not only have we now before us 
the official information obtained by 
the Commission, but in 1884 we had an 
important series of Returns called for 
by the late Earl Granville from our 
Representatives in foreign countries. 
The importance of these Returns cannot 
be over-estimated. It was thought 
desirable to ascertain the custom in 
every European country, and with that 
object Lord Granville sent a series of 
questions to our Representatives.’ The 
most astounding thing is that the 
answers show that in no European 
country is there to be found the same 
system which exists here, namely, 
that people are induced to build houses 
on an insecure tenure. Mr. Thornton, 
reporting upon the custom in Switzer- 
land, said that absolute ownership was 
the only condition known to the Swiss, 
and that they knew nothing of the 
conditions which exist ‘in ,this country, 
such as copyhold, Jeasehold, and so 
forth. It will, therefore, be seen that 
we are dealing with a system of tenure 
peculiar to this country which does not 
apply to any other part of Europe, and 
a system, further, which does not pre- 
vail in the whole of the United Kingx 
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dom. When the question was last 
before the House the Town Holdings 
Committee had produced three substan- 
tial volumes of evidence, but had not 
presented their Report. Since then 
they have reported, and an instructive 
part of their Report is the information 
they have collected as to existing 
tenures in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. It is a curious thing that 
the terminable leasehold system—the 
short leaseholds of 99 years as distin- 
guished from those of 999 years—does 
not exist in a very considerable por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. In 
Lancashire there is a perpetual sys- 
tem of tenure; in Scotland, we 
have feu-farm rents and perpetual 
tenure ; in the North of England, in 
such places as Leeds, we have the free- 
hold system, and the short tenures 
which are common in the South of 
England, in parts of the West, and in 
Wales, are unknown. The tenures in 
Cornwall will be dealt with by my hon. 
Friend the Member for St. Austell (Mr. 
W. A. M‘Arthur), who will, I believe, 
give some most important information. 
We have made considerable progress 
since the question was last before the 
House in 1889, and the Report of the 
Town Holdings Committee puts an en- 
tirely new face upon the matter. The 
great amount of interest which the ques- 
tion entails is to be seen in the Petitions 
which have been presented to the House 
by Corporate Bodies. During the present 
Session more than one Corporate Body 
has petitioned in favour of this Bill. 
Upon the last occasion that the ques- 
tion was discussed there was a Petition 
from the Carnarvon County Council; 
there has since been one from the County 
of Anglesea and several others to the 
same effect, all in favour of the Bill, as 
well as a Petition from the London 
County Council. The contention is that 
the present system is detrimental to the 
welfare of the community, and demands 
amendment. It is said that we are 
interfering with the rights of the land- 
lord ; but the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord R.Churchill), 
writing a few years ago to one of his 
constituents, declared that 

‘*He would never be a party to wrong and 
injustice, that the good of the State stands far 
above freedom of contac‘, and that when the 
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two forces clash the latter will have to give 
way.” 

The evidence given before the Town 
Holdings Committee proves that the 
leasehold system tends to bad build- 
ing, and that, worse than all, towards 
the end of a lease it operates in in- 
ducing tenants to allow dwellings, which 
are largely inhabited by the work- 
ing classes, to become dilapidated. 
When a man gets within the last 20 
years of his lease he will decline to 
make any great structural alterations if 
he can possibly avoid it, because he 
knows very well that he cannot possibly 
get back the money he may expend. [ 
know it is said that we have good ground 
landlords who will look after the in- 
terests of the tenants, and that they will 
see that all the covenants of the lease 
are fulfilled. No doubt they do, but it 
is only when the property iis about to 
pass into their hands, and not before. 
As to the question of freedom of contraet, 
if we can make out a case that an altera- 
tion of thelawis justifiable, [maintain that 
Parliament should do what it has done 
in other cases and break contracts, if the 
breaking of contracts is necessary, to 
bring about a better state of things. 
The time has gone by when we can put 
a thing upon a pedestal and never inter- 
fere with it, even when it is found to be 
opposed to the general good of the com- 
munity ; and in this case I hope, before 
I sit down, to show that the system we 
are anxious to remedy does come into 
collision with the good of the community, 
and it is for that reason that I ask the 
House to give a Second Reading to this 
Bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
rise, Sir, to call your attention to the 
fact that there are not 40 Members 
present. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have very re- 
cently satisfied the House that there 
were 40 Members present. 

*Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Ihave referred 
to the Town Holdings Committee and to 
the evidence taken before it, and I think 
I ought not to omit this opportunity of 
drawing attention to the classes of wit- 
nesses who were examined by that 
Committee, and the nature of the evi- 
dence they gave. There were witnesses 
representing every class of society who 
advocated the change proposed by this 
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Bill. We had before us practical builders, 
and working men who, by their own 
thrift, had become possessed of their own 
houses, all in favour ot our remedy. 
What had we on the other side? We 
had a number of professional gentlemen, 
all of whom were more or less interested 
in one or the other of the big estates 
throughout the country — gentlemen 
acting and speaking as agents for these 
properties. Having listened to their 
evidence as tendered to us through a 
series of years, and having been on that 
Committee since 1887, I do not think 
that those agents are the best witnesses 
for the interests of their employers, 
They look at things pretty much as they 
affect their own interests, and seem to be 
much more concerned with those interests 
than with the interests of those they 
are supposed to serve. It was curious to 
notice the way in which some of the wit- 
nesses who werecalled to condemn the pro- 
posed change in the law bore testimony 
to the fact that, after all, it was essential 
that some change should be made. 
Among the witnesses examined by the 
Committee was Mr. Statter, agent to Lord 
Derby, who gave evidence in April, 1888. 
Mr. Statter had had practical experience 
as to the system which is in existence in 
Lancashire, and no one who heard him 
would be inclined to gainsay the state- 
ment that he was a man well qualified to 
put before the Committee a large amount 
of useful information as to the state of 
things in that county. He condemned 
some of the properties built on leases of 
99 years; and he pointed out that, in 
considering the case of very old pro- 
perties, we had to take into account 
whether they were built before the 
modern Acts came into existence, and, 
consequently, were not in accordance 
with their provisions. Mr. Statter also 
gave us sume illustrations as to what 
was being done on Lord Derby’s estate 
at Bury, where fine wide streets were 
being made, and he described the class 
of property that was being put up there. 
We asked him on what terms the build- 
ing sites were being granted on Lord 
Derby’s property, and here I ought to 
say that Mr. Statter was supposed to 
have come before us to prove that the 
short leasehold system was a good one. 
Well, he told us that in the new portion 
of Bury Lord Derby was not granting 
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99 years’ leases, but was in the habit of 
renewing the 99 years’ leases for 999 
years. I suppose, Sir, that no one can 
have any objection to such a tenure as 
that, although there are some people 
who think it would be better to enable 
the lessees to buy out the rent-charge. 
Nevertheless, if you give a tenure of 
999 years, anyone who holds property on 
such terms might well be called upon to 
keep that property in a good and sani- 
tary condition, so as to render it at all 
times fit for the occupancy of those who 
have to reside on it. But, it may be asked, 
for what reason was this 999 years’ system 
being established in Bury? Why, Sir, 
there is a good bit of freehold land to be 
got in that neighbourhood, so that Bury 
is one of the few places in existence 
where competition in land comes 
thoroughly into play, and consequently 
the ground landlord of the property I 
have referred to has had to do the same 
as the other ground landlords in the 
districts. But, on the other hand, the 
Committee have had before them cases 
in which the element of competition has 
not come into play. Let me take the 
case of Pembroke Dock, where by far 
the largest amouat of the landed property 
is held by one owner. Weall know that 
workmen must live within a reasonable 
distance of their work ; and in the case 
of Pembroke, we do not find the essential 
elements of competition and fair play, 
so that the entire argument as to free- 
dom of contract which is put forward’ 
by some hon. Members falls to the 
ground, because it is manifestly im- 
possible that there can be any such 
thing as freedom of contract when one 
person holds all the land which the 
others are bound to purchase. I might 
also take the case of the Festiniog Slate 
Quarries where, as in the case of Pem- 
broke, the work is centred in one spot, 
and the workmen have to live near it. 
You may tell them to go somewhere 
else and get better terms; but it is 
evident that both in the case of the 
Festiniog Quarries and the Pembroke 
Dock the workpeople must have their 
homes within a reasonable distance of 
their work, and it is places like these 
that freedom of contract cannot exist, 
unless you can establish perpetuity of 
tenure. I will give you an illustration 
of the way in which people sufier under 
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the existing system in places like these. 
I do not propose to inflict on the House 
a long list of cases of hardship such as I 
might easily adduce from the evidence 
taken by the Town Holdings Committee. 
I will, however, give you the case that was 

- put before us bya working man who came 
from Pembroke Dock ( Mr. James Davies), 
a retired Inspector of Shipwrights. I 
may preface what he said by stating 
that in 1884 I was at the Pembroke 
Dock, and then saw the house which 
Mr. Davies had built; and I can only 
add that I wish there were more work- 
ing men throughout the country able to 
provide such homes for themselves, and 
possessing the same ability as artisans 
for making their houses comfortable as 
he did during his spare hours in the 
evening. He was asked— 


‘* Can you give us some cases to the point ? ? 


He replied— 

‘A grocer purchased with 40 years of the 
lease expired, and laid out £360 to improve the 
place. He then applied for an extension of the 
lease. Twenty years more were granted, 
making 40 altogether, but increasing his 
ground rent from £1 to £5 per annum.” 


He was then asked— 


“Do I infer that a certain number of years 
was surrendered or given up in that case ?”’ 
He replied— 

‘“« Forty years was expired out of 60, leaving 
20, and 20 more were added to that, making 
40.” 

He then gave another case, which was 
this— 

‘““Two young men (brothers) purchased a 
small house in the centre of the town last year 
with 14 years unexpired, 18ft.: frontage, 18s. 
ground rent, cost about £100 to build, but laid 
out upon it last autumn £160 to make it 
suitable for their business. ‘They then applied 
to the landlord for a 60 years’ lease, 
and were informed that they could have 
a new lease for the time required by giving up 
the old one, and by so doing reducing the new 
one to 46 years. And this they should have 
for £20per annum. This offer they refused.” 


I think these two illustrations are quite 
sufficient to point out the evils of the 
present system. In Worcestershire and 
elsewhere you may get other phases of 
these evils. In Cornwall you have the life 
lease system in operation, and under it 
large sums must be spent by those who 
hold leasehold property, especially for 
business purposes. In Great Malvern 
we have the cases of two gentlemen, 
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both of whom are tradesmen. ‘The caso 
of Mr. James Nott, a grocer at Malvern, 
thus— 

“In 1862 he bought the property for £1,500, 
there being only two advanced lives on it. 
After negotiation he got a third life put in, on 
payment of £450 and about £50 expenses. 
One of the old lives died shortly after. | Wit- 
ness made considerable improvements, costing 
£430, as the property was greatly dilapidated, 
and in 1871 he got another life put in, ata 
cost of £630. Since then witness had spent 
£570 more. Not long-ago he sold half the 
property to bis next door neighbour, who has 
rebuilt at a cost of £2,200.” 


Witness said— 


“T complain of this: I have now only two lives 
of 40 and 80 respectively; and if these two lives 
died, as they might die within a very little 
period, the ground landlord would take the 
whole of my improvements; every shilling will 
goat once into the ground landlord’s hands, 
and I could not get the slightest compensation 
whatever.” 


The witness also said he knew he had the 
power to insure the two lives, but that 
was a severe tax, and would continue to 
be so to the end of the chapter. I 
might make similar quotations in regard 
to the cases of working men, where, 
although the figures would not be quite 
so high, they would be proportionately 
heavy, and would show in the same way 
how injuriously the system works among 
that class. One of the pet arguments 
used against this measure is that, 
although we desire to benefit the 
working class, that class would reap no 
benefit from this Bill. I unhesitatingly 
assert for myself and-my colleagues on 
these Benches that we should not make 
another step in furtherance of this 
measure if we were not fully convinced 
that the working classes will be benefitted 
by it. At any rate, there is no other 
interest that I care for besides that: of 
the working class, and it is because I 
believe this measure will be of 
real benefit to them that I have 
spent so much time in advocating 
the change proposed by this Bill. 
I will not weary the House by 
detailing the circumstances under which 
the different Friendly Societies have 
arranged for the purchase of houses by 
their members. I will, however, give 
the House one example of what has 
been done in this way. There were 
before the Town Holdings Committee 
two Past Grand Masters of the Man- 
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chester Unity of Oddfellows, and what 
did we hear from them? We. were 
informed that not only the Oddfellows, 
but the Foresters and other societies 
had latterly taken to the practice of 
advancing money to their members for 
the purchase of. houses, because they 
found they could get a better interest 
for the outlay than by other modes of 
investment, while carrying out at the 
same time a co-operative movement of a 
useful and beneficial character. Of 
course, it is to the interest of these 
societies to let their money out on good 
security of this description, while the 
members obtaining the advances are 
able to do so at a lower rate of interest 
than if they borrowed money elsewhere. 
It is a remarkable fact that the Odd- 
fellows alone have laid out nearly 
£2,000,000 in this way by means of 
advances to members varying from 
£200 to £400. I myself am a member 
of a lodge of Oddfellows in London, 
which has lent out to members, in sums 
up to £500, a large amount of money— 
so large that the outstanding balance a 
quarter or so back amounted to £7,000. 
That is a lodge which is held in the 
North of London, at Islington. When, 
therefore, hon. Members assert, as some 
of them do, that the thrifty portion of 
the working classes take no interest in 
this question, I ask them to consider 
these facts. For my part, I have yet to 
find out that thrift on the part of the 
working classes is a crime. 1 cannot but 
admire the exercise of thrift on the part 
of the working man, and I know of no 
better mode of investment on the part 
of such a man than the purchase of a 
house as a home for himself and family. 
You may, perhaps, demonstrate that 
he might get } per cent. more in- 
terest from some other investment; but 
I assert that as a means of benefitting 
himself and children, no working man 
can do better than invest his savings in 
a dwelling house—an acquisition which 
tends to raise him in the social scale, 
making him to all intents and purposes 
a better citizen and a better member of 
society. If hon. Members say that the 
working men prefer freeholds to lease- 
holds let me refer them to the evidence 
given by Mr. Wallis, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s agent at? Eastbourne. 
Mr. Wallis has the carrying out of the 
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system of enfranchisement on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Easthourne estate, 
where— 

‘“‘ Whoever takes a plot of land on this estate, 
covenants to spend a certain amount -on the 
erection of houses, and the Dake, on his part, 
covenants to sell the freehold at any time 
within 10 years of the date of the agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. Wallis stated before the Committee 
that— 

“ Up to the present time land has been let on 

the estate for the erection of 2,034 houses. Of 
these, 64 per cent., that is 1,406, have been al- 
ready redeemed ; 22 per cent., that is 530, are 
still within the 10 years’ option; 14 per cent., 
that is 362 houses, remain leasehold. Thus, 
leaving out the houses still within the 10 years’ 
option, about four-fifths have already become 
freehold.” 
Mr. Wallis was asked whether he did 
not often grant single plots of land to 
artisans for building purposes, and he 
replied— 

‘Qh dear, yes! an artisan might come to 
my office to-morrow and say, ‘Mr. Wallis, 
I want a plot of land 15 feet wide and 
90 feet deep,’ and I would let him have 
it at once, and he, being a carpenter perhaps, 
would give all his spare time probably to 
making the doors and sashes, and in a few 
months be the owner of a nice little house ; 
and not only can they do so,: but they have , 
done so hundreds and hundreds of times over.” 
If I seem to dwell on this point about the 
working man, it is because it has been 
urged against me that I have thought only 
of benefitting the middle, and not the 
working; class. I will not trouble the 
House with the provisions of the Bill; 
they are virtually the same as were con- 
tained in the measure brought forward 
by the hon. Member for West St. Pancras 
(Mr, H, Lawson), and provide compul- 
sory powers of purchase, while the 
machinery is that of the County Court. 
We ,are not, however, wedded .to the 
County Court if a better machinery 
can be pointed out. Our only object is, 
supposing the Legislature in its wisdom 
should pass the Bill, to obtain a simple 
and easy machinery which shall not be 
too cumbrous or expensive. There is 
still, of course, the alternative proposi- 
tions of a perpetual rent-charge to the 
system of buying out. It is said in one 
of the Amendments that there ought to 
be some Local Authority for carrying 
out this scheme. I claim for this mea- 
sure that by the 14th clause we propose 
for the first time that Public Authorities 
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should be invested with powers such as do 
not exist at the present moment for con- 
trolling the amenities of the neighbour- 
hood. The Bill is met by a somewhat 
wide series of Amendments. The first 
two Amendments which stand in the 
names of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
map the Member for Harrow (Mr. 
Ambrose) and the hon. and learned 
Member for East St. Pancras (Mr. 
Webster) are simply direct negatives. 
They will have none of this Bill. They 
believe that “everything is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds,” and 
that we who wish to alter the law are 
interfering with a benign system which 
now exists in our Constitution, and are 
a set of meddlers who ought to be swept 
out of existence. But I should like to 
hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Harrow explain the 
position he now takes up, because as he 
is in favour of the tenants of Ireland 
becoming possessed of their holdings, 
even on the security of the public taxa- 
tion, it is difficult to understand why it 
is that he does not think what is good 
for Ireland might also be good for the 
people of England. Then there is the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington. He finds 
fault with some points of the Bill, and 
because he does not agree with the 
whole of it, he says, “It is inexpedient 
to pass a Bill which professes to en- 
franchise leasehold holdings.” It 
certainly strikes me as peculiar that 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddington should wish to deny to the 
people of London, and the South of 
England, and Wales, that fixity of tenure 
which is enjoyed by the people of 
Scotland, where the feu farm system, 
which is a system of perpetual tenure 
such as we should like to have in this 
country, has long prevailed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Amendment 
goes on to say— 

‘Without providing powers for the regula- 
tion and control of such holdings in the 
interest of the community, and the acquisi- 
tion in that interest of such increment in 
the value of such holdings as may hereafter 
take place by reason of public necessities 


and other causes independent of improve- 
ments by the owners.’”’ 


This Bill is decidedly one dealing 

with tenure. Clause 14 is the first 

attempt that I know of to give the 
Mr. J. Rowlands 
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Local Authorities some power over 
the holdings. We have, however, 
no objection to the community under- 
taking some responsibility such as 
is suggested, and for myself I should 
not take second place under the hon. and 
learned Member in my anxiety as to the 
acquisition of the unearned increment of 
the property. If the hon. and learned 
Member will favour us with his plan, I 
shall be glad to give it my careful con- 
sideration. Does the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington suppose that 
we who think we have so good a case 
for immediate reform should stand 
still and wait for some other reform 
which may, or may not, be brought about 
in the distant future? It would be just 
as absurd to take such a position as it 
would have been to have declined to 
enter on the question of the grievances 
recently brought before us with regard 
to the deer forests of Scotland, because 
of the need of some alteration in rela- 
tion to the laws of property in 
that country, which may or may not 
be made in years to come. I repeat, that 
we ought not to deny to the thrifty 
workmen of England the remedy for 
an undoubted evil, because there are 
other questions on which it is proposed 
to alter the laws of property. The last 
Amendment which stands on the Orders 
of the Day is one I am willing to wel- 
come, although it does not go so far as 
the supporters of this Bill might wish. 
That Amendment stands in the name of 
the hon. Member for North Bristol (Mr. 
Lewis Fry), and I am sure that every 
Member of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee have all admired the patience, the 
ability, and the business capacity with 
which the hon. Gentleman presided over 
the deliberations of that body for so long 
a period. I accept his Amendment, as 
indicating that some change is neces- 
sary in regard to this question. In 
conclusion, I desire to draw the attention 
of the House to the Report presented by 
that Committee. The Committee say, 
in the paragraph which deals with 
benefit to the working classes— 

“ As regards those of the working classes who 
are occupying leaseholds, we are disposed to 
think that encouragement would be given to 
habits of thrift and providence and the interests 
of a very deserying class be promoted if such 
persons were able, where they desire it, to 
purchase the freehold of their houses.” 
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I admit that hon. Members might 
quote other paragraphs in the Report 

inst me, and here I _ should 
tell the House that this Report 
is one which was fought over and 
contested to a much greater extent 
than is usually the case with: the Re- 
ports of our Committees. We had no 
fewer than 169 Divisions during the 
consideration of that Report, and some 
of the paragraphs were either retained 
or struck out by very small majorities on 
either side. On page 37 the Report 
sayS— 

“We are, however, of opinion that the con- 

version of leaseholds into freeholds would 
often promote improvements and encourage 
the development of trades and businesses by 
giving lessees the opportunity of securing the 
full benefit of their outlay in improvements 
and the full value of any goodwill they may 
have created. It would also get rid of some 
minor incidents of leasehold tenure which are 
felt to be of an irritating character, and would 
tend to remove the feeling of grievance among 
lessees which, to whatever extent it may be 
well founded or not, exists among them.” 
I think that after the experience of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s agent probably a 
greater number of the working classes 
will be prepared to avail themselves of 
the advantages which this Bill proposes 
to confer than might otherwise have 
been expected. No doubt the spread of 
education and enlightenment will have 
that effect. The Committee has advised 
that, under certain circumstances, the 
Local Authority should have the power 
to facilitate the enfranchisement of areas 
in their particular locality. The Com- 
mittee also make other important 
recommendations in regard to educa- 
tional places, co-operative stores, tenants 
for life, and others—all of a most interest- 
ing character—but I need not dwell on 
themnow. [admit that the majority of 
the Committee do not endorse my 
opinions. But the one object I have in 
trying to bring about this system is to 
give all possible facilities to every man 
who desires to obtain the freehold of his 
dwelling. I beg to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. J. Rowlands.) 

*(1.47.) Mr. W. A. McARTHUR 
(Cornwall, Mid, St. Austell): I rise to 
second the Motion. I do not think it 
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will be necessary for me to trouble the 
House at any very great length. My 
only excuse for intervening in the 
interminable Debates we have had on 
the question of English land is the very 
keen interest that is felt all through 
the West of England, and more particu- 
larly in my own constituency, on the 
question of leaseholds. There is no 
part in England in which the oppression 
of the law on this subject is felt more 
bitterly than in Cornwall and certain 
parts of Devonshire. The difficulty 
under which we labour in those dis- 
tricts is not that land cannot be obtained 
at all ; for, of course, it would be idle to 
attempt to argue that if working men 
wanted land they could not get it at all 
—but that the conditions upon which a 
working man in Cornwall can get land 
to build a house on for himself are so 
onerous and the charges so excessive as 
to make it practically impossible for a 
man in that condition of life to erect 
for himself a house with any hope of 
being able, during the currency of the 
lease, to get any reasonable return for his 
money and his labour. Of course, we 
shall be met with the old argument that 
Parliament ought not to interfere be- 
tween a landowner and the man who 
seeks to become his tenant. My hon. 
Friend has dealt with the question of 
freedom of contract; and I need 
only add that the complaint of inter- 
ference between landlord and tenant is 
a very old bogie, which I hope will not 
frighten the House. Why should not 
the State interfere? The State has had 
repeatedly to interfere between the 
owners of monopolies and those who . 
sought to use such monopolies where 
interference was necessary for the 
public safety and health. In Cornwall 
we have a state of things. in which it is 
necessary to interfere. The present 
monopoly is conducive to neither public — 
health nor safety, and interference is 
necessary for the very existence of the 
people. Men must live somewhere, and 
unless, as Mr. Broadhurst has said, 
they can live in a balloon or on a boat, 
they must reside on the land ; and if 
you have a state of affairs in which land 
is let only on conditions which make it 
practically impossible for a working 
man to get hold of it, and if the State 
refuses to interfere, it perpetuates a 
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system for crushing out local industry 
and preventing a large and industrious 
population from settling on the land. I 
say that because land is a monopoly we 
are entitled to ask that it should receive 
exceptional treatment at the hands of 
this House. The House has never hesi- 
tated to interfere when it could be shown 
that a private monopoly is opposed to the 
public interest. And in asking the 
House so to interfere I desire it to 
believe that I have not the slightest 
wish to rob anybody, or to refuse to the 
landlord the same rights as those to 
which every human being is entitled. 
But the House ought to see that rights 
of absolute ownership are not allowed to 
interfere with the public. good. That is 
the only limitation of owners’ rights 
which we are proposing under this Bill. 
My hon. Friend told the House that the 
Cornwall County Council appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the question 
of the terms on which land is held in 
Cornwall. That County Council is by 
no means a revolutionary body. The 
majority of the Members do not agree 
with my political views; but they ap- 
pointed a Committee to investigate the 
conditions upon which. land is held in 
Cornwall, and to the Report of that Com- 
mittee,and the evidence taken byit, I pro- 
pose to ask the attentionof hon. Members. 
T hope I may be allowed to say that I am 
not making any attack upon Cornish 
landlords. I recognise, as the Committee 
recognised, that, in the main, we have 
very good landlords in Cornwall ; 
landlords who wish to do the best they 
can for their tenants, and for those who 
are dependent upon them. But what I 
am protesting against is this: that the 
House should refuse to give relief toa 
condition of things under which the 
landlord is supposed to have an absolute 
right to do exactly what he pleases_ 
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England could be held by one; man} :If 
it were, how much should we hear of 
the landowner, being perfectly entitled 
to do what he likes with his own? That 
contention, and the contention as to 
freedom of contract, was upset by this 
House long ago. It was upset in the 
case of the Irish tenant, and of the Eng- 
lish tenant, for you have forbidden land- 
lords to make with their tenants contracts 
detrimental to the public, and only afew 
days ago, in the case of acquiring sites 
for chapels and places of worship, the 
House, by a majority, again upset the 
principle of freedom of contract. Fur- 
thermore, I assert that the principle does 
notenter into the consideration of this Bill. 
Throughout the larger portion of Corn- 
wall, and especially in the Division 
which I represent, freedom of contract 
absolutely does not exist. No one could 
contend that it does when one man holds 
land in his possession which it is 
absolutely necessary for the people of 
the country to live upon. [If it can be 
proved, as I think it can, that in many in- 
dustrial portions of the constituency one 
or two men own all the land surround- 
ing a particular industry, which employs 
5,000 or 6,000 persons, then nobody will 
say that freedom of contract really exists 
in that neighbourhood, or that landlord 
and tenant are.on anything like a fair 
and equal footing. The absolute owner 
of land in such a district can pre- 
vent any houses from being built, can 
destroy a local industry, because he can 
refuse to give plots of ground upon 
which working men may build their 
houses, and can absolutely prevent 
any form of religion which he dislikes 
from being practised in the place, 
because he can, as has been done in 
several parts of England, refuse to give 
land for the erection of chapels. That 
is a tremendous power to put into the 





with the land without any regard what- | hands of any one man, and it is perfectly 
ever for the interests of the surrounding | idle to assert that Parliament has no 
locality, or for the interest of the people | power to step in and deal with the 
compelled to live upon it. And I should| monopoly. ‘The Bill now before the 
sincerely regret if anything I may say | House deals with one part of land re- 
should be construed into a personal! form. I cannot say I should regard the 
attack upon the landlords of the County | passing of this Billas all the land reform 
of Cornwall. Now, I suppose that the | that would be necessary. It is one step 

owners of land in England constituté a} towards great and drastic changes in the 
comparatively small class, and it does | relations between landlord and tenant 
not require any wild flight of fancy to; which I hope will be part of the law 
suppose that the whole of the land in | before — I ask the House to accept 
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the Bill, beacause itis a practical proposal: 
The House has debated ‘it for years and 
years. | Ithas had before it evidence 
trom almost évery part of the country 
in which this leasehold system obtained 
to the effect that the passing of this Bill 
would remedy existing evils. Why should 
we wait until we are prepared to deal 
with the whole of the land question, 
which may not be for years to come, 
when we might to-day remedy part of 
the grievous injustice which arose under 
our present landilaw ? I say that the case 
on behalf of leasehold enfranchisement is 
an extremely strong one. No doubt one 
of the chief abominations of the Cornish 
land system—that of life leases—is 
gradually disappearing as some of the 
great landlords have at last set their 
faces against this very vicious principle. 
But the system of holding land under lease 
is almost universal throughout Corn- 
wall, and its evils were abundantly proved 
before the Town Holdings Committee, to 
whose Report reference has already been 
made. The evils were shown to exist, 
more particularly in the case of Corn- 
wall, where there were large local in- 
dustries in neighbourhoods the land in 
which was held exclusively by one or 
two owners. Mr. Treyail, of Truro, 
gave evidenge on the point, and he speaks 
with authority upon it. He gave it as 
his experience that when a working 
man had acquired the freehold of his 
house ,he became a better member of 
society than a man who had only a tem- 
porary tenure, and took a much greater 
interest in the affairs of his county and his 
neighbourhood, while he had _ the 
strongest possible inducement to spend 
upon his house the money he formerly 
expended in'drink. The evidence given 
before the Committee of the County 
Council in Cornwall showed not merely 
how extremely difficult it was to acquire 
land at all, but also that where land 
could be obtained, enormous prices were 
asked and most onerous conditions im- 
posed. .I am not going to trouble the 
Committee with long extracts from the 
Report or the evidence, but I should 
like to give one case to illustrate my 
point. Mr. Symons,a witness who gave 
evidence at Camborne, stated that land- 
lords were asking £20 an acre for 
building land which was let for agri- 
cultural purposes ‘at £2 10s. or £3. Mr. 
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Council Committee, .a. very able public 
man in Cornwall, and I am sorry to 
say an active opponent of mine, affirmed 
that it had been proved that if men 
wanted land on tenure for a certain 
number of years instead of on tenure for 
lives, they had to pay more for it. I say 
that that is a shocking state of things ; 
it is a direct encouragement to perpetuate 
the old vicious system of life leases, 
which is nothing less than a desperate 
form of gambling. The excessive dif- 
ference between the price of agricul- 
tural land and the same land when 
required for building purposes has pre- 
vented the extension of many mining 
towns and villages in Cornwall, and pre- 
vent the workpeople from getting 
decent houses to live in. The system 
worked with great hardship in districts 
where it was necessary for working men 


to live close to their work. Before the’ 


Cornish Committee Mr. Ball related 
his experience, and his hard case was 
typical of many others. He wished to 
establish himself as a builder and wheel- 
wright, in a Cornish village in the year 
1850. The landowner to whom, he 


applied would only agree to let him land: 


for 21 years, promising, however, to 
grant him a new lease for 21 years after 
the lapse of 10 years. The rent de- 
manded was 2s. a yard. The wheel- 
wright was compelled to accept the con- 
ditions, and he built a dwelling-house, a 
workshop, barn, and cattle-sheds upon 
the land. At the expiration of the 31 
years the landlord stepped in and took 
possession of the property created by the 
tenant, and the landlord’s steward 
actually sent in a bill for dilapidations, 
amounting to more than £17. The 
tenant, who had spent £700 upon the 
property, declined to pay the bill) He 
said, ‘‘I maintain that the landlord had 
no more moralright to that man’s pro- 
perty than I have to his money. The 
question of dilapidations was only settled 
after five surveyors had been called in. 
This is how I was treated, although in 
31 years I had added £700 to the value 
of the property.” There are only two 
landowners in the village. It is absurd 
in such a case to talk about freedom 
of contract. The .witness also in his 


evidence said he represented to the . 


steward the hardship of the case ; 
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but was informed that he had no 
option but to press the claim for dilapi- 
dations. The agricultural value of 
the land was 10s. an acre; but because 
it was built upon the tenant had to pay 
£16 an acre, and at the end of 31 years 
lost every farthing he had spent on it. 
Such a state of things as is disclosed by 
this case cause great hardship in dis- 
tricts where it is necessary for 
working men to live near the 
places where they are employed. In 
my own District in Cornwall the only 
industry besides ihe agricultural in- 
dustry is clay-mining. I have obtained 
from Mr. Davis, a member of the 
Cornish County Council, and a gentle- 
man universally respected in the dis- 
trict, some information respecting the 
St. Stephen’s district. This is a parish 
of 7,000 acres. One landlord owns half 
the entire parish—the half which is near 
the clay pits. There is a population of 
about 4,000 and about 650 houses, five- 
sixths of which are leasehold. Formerly 
tenants obtained land on improvement 
leases at 3s. an acre and erected cottages. 
The labourers’ wages were at that time 
9s. or 10s. a week, and, of course, 
the cottages they put up were small, 
12 ft. high, 24 ft. long, and 12 ft. broad. 
Then came the development of the clay- 
mining industry, and more people came 
into the district. Wages increased, and 
cottages came more into demand. The 
landlord saw his opportunity and took it, 
and increased his receipts by every 
means available. How did it work out? 
There were hundreds of cases in which 
a man had got a plot of land on lease, 
had built a cottage on it, and brought up 
his family. He held the lease on the 
three-life system. The son married and 
wanted his own house, The lives of the 
father’s lease were by that time middle- 
aged, and it would not pay to builda 
house on such risky tenure. The land- 
lord was applied to for another piece of 
land, or for a fresh lease, so that the 
house might be built on the same plot 
as his father’s. The landlord allowed 
the son to have a portion of his father’s 
plot, he gave the son fresh lives on that 
particular part, but charged him from 
£4 to £6 a year, while the father’s lease 
continued, and when it expired, raised it 
to £8 or £12 per acre; so that he ob 
tained for a time tw> rents for the same 
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piece of ground. These are the unfair, 
exasperating, and exacting conditions 
which are imposed on the poor. In one 
place in Cornwall a landlord has ordered 
the removal of substantial four-roomed 
cottages, built by the tenants themselves, 
his contention being that nothing but 
five-room cottages ought to be built. 
It is, of course, desirable that such 
cottages should be built. I wish all 
labourers had them ; but considering 
the rent which the tenants have to pay 
for the land, and the short term for 
which {leases are granted, it is abso- 


lutely ridiculous to expect a working man ~ 


to erect a substantial five-room cottage. 
The cottages which have been ordered 
to be removed were passed by the Sani- 
tary Authority of St. Austell. Surely 
that is a very hard case. I will give the 
House another very hard case. A man 
obtained the grant of a piece of land for 
21 years at a rent equal to £4 per acre. 
With the consent of the under steward 
of an estate he built last year a 
four-room wooden cottage, which was 
approved and passed by the local 
Sanitary Authority. This year the 
superior steward’ has stepped in and 
ordered the whole of this man’s work 
to be forfeited, on the ground that 
it is against the rule observed on the 
estate to build anything under a five- 
room cottage. The under steward is 
dead. But this man’s work and the 
fruit of his industry is to be destroyed, 
although he acted in the belief that he 
was allowed to build the four-room cot- 
tage. I say that that is a disgraceful 
state of things, and that such a case as 
this is one that requires the protection 
of the House. Let me quote still 
another case of grievous hardship in St. 
Austell as disclosed before the Committee 
by Cornelius Judd. A man gota piece 
of land on a life lease. It only lasted 
26 years. He had built two cottages on 
it at a cost of £140, but at the expira- 
tion of the lease he lost all the property, 
and the landlord is receiving from him 
£4 5s. a year rent for the house he him- 
self built. The House has done much 
for the protection of agricultural tenants, 
and I cannot see why it should refuse to 
protect people who live in industrial 
villages. Take another result of the 
present system. In St. Austell, land 
for building could only be acquired 
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under difficult conditions, and Mr. 
Nicholls stated that in the last 20 
years only £2,000 has been spent 
in the erection of houses, but in the 
neighbouring town of Mount Charles, 
where such hard terms are not im- 
posed, £6,000 has been spent. A rich 
inhabitant of St. Austell (Mr. Francis 
Barratt) some few years ago, seeing 
the difficulty the working classes 
had in getting houses, offered in a 
public-spirited manner to erect a num- 
ber of cottages, but he was absolutely 
unable to obtain land for the purpose. 
A Committee of the Cornwall County 
Council has made a very strong Report 
on the question, drawing attention to 
the state of things existing in St. 
Austell and Mount Charles, and point- 
ing out that not unfrequently a whole 
village belongs to one or two landowners, 
and that in such a case an applicant for 
relief has to accept such terms as his 
landlord is willing to give. This Com- 
mittee was appointed by a body which 
is certainly not of an ultra-Radical 
character, and was presided over by a 
gentleman who is opposed to us in 
politics. I have spoken so far about the 
hardship of this system upon the working 
men of Cornwall, but it presses just as 
much on the rich men of the St. Austell 
Division—the men who are carrying on 
the great clay mines which exist close to 
the towns. These men have to take a 
tenure of 21 years. The industry is one 
upon which the whole of that part of 
the county depends. It costs to develop 
a clay pit from £5,000 to £8,000 at 
least, and in addition to this the lessees 
pay yearly heavier dues than, I think, 
are paid by any other class of mining 
property in this country. At the end of 
21 years their lease is gone, their im- 
provements are absolutely confiscated, 
and virtually at the end of the term 
these gentlemen, who employ practically 
the whole population of the district, have 
to buy back their own good-will and im- 
provements from the landlord, who origi- 
nally let them nothing but a sand-heap, 
and who has put no expense or work into 
the concern, I consider this a most 
monstrous hardship, and I think that 
if these men are to be turned out of 
their leases they are entitled to the same 
equitable compensation as you have 
given to the agricultural tenants of the 
country. I think I have made out a 
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fair case for relief, at all events in 
certain districts. There is in the minds 
of the labouring men, and, in the case 
of the clay mines, of the rich men who 
are now working them, a burning sense 
of injustice, a sense of dependence, and 
a sense of absolute shame that their 
means of livelihood should be absolutely 
at the mercy of one particular land- 
owner, without any hope of appeal to 
an impartial tribunal. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that three 
or four landlords have absolutely de- 
pendent on them one half of the entire 
District I represent. These few men 
have the power, if they like to exercise 
it, to prevent the whole of this popula- 
tion from earning their living under 
decent conditions. The community 
whose grievances I have brought forward 
does not consist of men who have ever 
given the Government any trouble, but 
of sober, hard-working, honest, and 
religious people, and all we ask is that 
the fruits of hard work extending over 
many years should be secured to them. 
This is not a revolutionary proposal, 
and the persons who ought to give it 
the warmest support are the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Matthews) and his 
friends, because I think to a very large 
extent it is true that the more you create 
proprietorship and give a stake in the 
country to the working classes the more 
sober and quiet are the views they are 
likely to take of political changes. If 
you ask these people to respect your law 
you must make that law fair and just 
and see that it does not every day rob 
the people of the property they have 
created. Unless you can make your 
law tolerable for honest and hard- 
working people to live under you cannot 
expect them to have such respect for it 
as Members on both sides.of the House 
would wish them to have. I need not 
deal with the opponents of this Bill, but 
I hope the constituencies of London will 
take notice that the one London Member 
who has put down notice of opposition 
to the measure, has also attempted 
to prevent its being discussed, is the 
hon, Member for East St. Pancras (Mr. 
Webster). It was he who moved a 
count while my hon. Friend behind me 
was speaking. 

*Mr. WEBSTER: The hon. Member 
says I moved a count. It appears to 
me that the question is of some im- 
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portance we are discussing.. No doubt 
hon. Members opposite agree with me 
in that. It seemed to me hard there 
should be so few here to listen to their 
remarks ;.so 1 moved a count to enable 
them to have a semblance of an 
audience. 


*Mr. W.A.M‘ARTHUR: Iam very glad 
to hear that explanation, and I hope the 
hon. Member will remind his constituents 


that he moved a count for the purpose 
of obtaining an audience for us. If he 
does not do so, I think others will. As 
to the Amendment placed on the Paper 
by my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Haldane), if it stood as a Resolution, by 
itself on any other day, I should be one of 
the first people in the House to vote for 
it. I thoroughly agree with the prin- 
ciples of it, and if my hon. and learned 
Friend brought it forward in the shape 
of a Bill I should certainly vote for it. 
But I cannot see why, for the sake of 
pressing such an abstract Resolution, 
my hon. and learned Friend should 
endeavour to defeat this particular Bill. 
We are endeavouring to create an 
ownership in leaseholds. We think we 
have a fair chance of doing that at all 
events within a measurable distance of 
time. He has no chance, I venture to 
say, of carrying his Resolution within 
anything like the same period of time, 
and still less of putting it into any 
effective shape. When the time does 
come to give effect to it, all the property 
we propose to create under this Bill will 
be just as subject to the provisions of the 
Resolution as other property would now 
be subject to it. I put it to my hon. 
and learned Friend whether he thinks 
he ought to stand in the way of a great 
public improvement in order that the 
House may negative his proposal to-day. 
At all events I shall not be led away by 
the Amendment, but shall vote for the 
practical proposition of the Bill, be- 
lieving that it can be carried out, that it 
is equitable and just, that, if passed, 
it will give increased stability to 
the institutions of the country, and that 
it will create a large class of sober and 
thrifty householders, free from that 
sense of injustice under which, I think, 
they now very naturally labour. I beg 
to second the Motion for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 
Mr. Webster 
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. *(2,47.) Mr. HALDANE (Haddington); 
With regret I find myself compelled to 
take up an attitude of opposition to the 
proposal brought forward by the hon. 
Gentlemen who have moved and seconded 
the Second Reading of this Bill. That 
regret is none the less sincere, because I 
recognise with them that there are real 
grievances to redress, to which the Bill 
seeks to apply a remedy, and my quarrel 
with what my hon. Friends have had to 
say is not on account of many of the 
facts on which their case is based, but 
because of the remedy they seek to apply. 
Now, my hon. Friends have both alluded 
toa vast number of cases of hardship, 
and if they had proposed a way of redress 
for these hardships, if they had brought 
forward a proposition for the purpose of 
conferring upon occupiers of land greater 
security for the improvements which 
they have made, I should be with them. 
But the case made out by them is one 
thing, and the Bill is another. This is 
nota Bill for giving greater security to the 
tenant. There isanother Bill which will 
come before the House shortly, a Bill 
introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for St, Pancras, dealing with 
the subject, and when that Bill is before 
us we shall hear what he proposes to do, 
and, so far as I can now see, I shall have 
reat pleasure in supporting his proposals. 
ut that is not what we have to deal 
with to-day, and I claim to discuss the 
question on the footing that security for 
improvements is not what wz have to 
consider. For security for improve- 
ments is one thing, while leasehold 
enfranchisement is quite another thing. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Rowlands) spoke of this as a Bill 
for the benefit of the working-classes. 
I am not second in a desire to benefit 
the working classes, but I object to con- 
ferring a benefit upon a small section of 
the working classes at the expense of the 
remainder, and that is what the present 
Bill proposes to do. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury expresses surprise that I 
should be found opposing fixity of tenure 
for the working classes, such as he 
imagines exists in Scotland, and that I 
stand still—not accepting one reform, 
while waiting for another. But I take 
this {attitude of opposition to his Bill, 
because I believe it will throw back 
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for a long time to come, and it is 
calculated to do infinite damage to the 
cause both he and I have at heart. 
The hon. Member referred to’ myself as 
having, two years ago, as he suggested, 
once before stood in the way of a measure 
for the enfranchisement of occupiers. It 
was a very unfortunate illustration, as it 
seemed to me, that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury cited. Two years ago, and 
since I voted for the creation of small 
freeholders in Ireland, because I thought 
the special circumstances of the case 
required it, that the peculiar conditions 
of social order demanded: it, and when 
the hon. Member for Finsbury did not 
and the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
did not vote for’ it, I did. I do 
not blame them; it is a question of an 
entirely different character from this ; 
only I do say the illustration was an 
unlucky one. I will do my best to show 
that those of us who do take up this 
attitude of opposition are in favour of the 
principle of compensation for improve- 
ments ; but that we are also in favour of 
another principle, and, further, that where 
social order or peculiar circumstances 
require the enfranchisement of lease- 
holds, or the creation of small freeholds, 
we are prepared to bring that about, 
and, if necessary, by the introduc- 
tion into legislation of compulsory 
powers. But in dealing with a 
special state of circumstances, you are 
dealing with something quite different 
to the state of things which should 
govern a proposal for the working classes 
of the whole country. The hon. Mem- 
for the St. Austell Division (Mr. W. A. 
McArthur) gave a number of illustra- 
tions which seem to me to bear out 
what I have stated. Take the case of 
the owners of clay mines in Cornwall. Is 
there a single clause in the Bill which 
would apply to them? It is a question 
of occupiers of houses, not of mines; 
it is a case of tenements and small hold- 
ings connected therewith ; and the cases 
of clay mines, to which the hon. Member 
alluded, are cases that do not in the 
slightest degree support the principle of 
the Bill, but they do support the other 
principle to which I have adverted, that 
there ought to be a general law for 
giving greater security for improvements 
made during occupation than exists 
now. Other cases’ were stated by the 
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hon. Member which seemed: to me’ to 
show that there is need for Muni- 
cipal Authorities to have compul- 
sory powers to acquire land for 
the creation of occupation holdings. 
The question for the consideration of the 
House and on which I shall endeavour to 
make out my case is, whether the remedy 
proposed by my hon. Friends in the Bill 
would not throw back a settlement and 
interpose difficulties of a ‘serious nature 
between the time in which we stand and 
the time when we may hope for a redress 
of the grievances upon which we all 
agree. What is the proposition of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury ? 
He seeks to transfer the complete and 
absolute dominion over a number of 
small holdings from the present owners 
toa number of smaller owners—not occu- 
piers, mark you—for this is a circum- 
stance to be borne in mind in consider- 
ing this Bill. This Bill carries with it, 
according to the now common practice, 
an explanatory Memorandum, and this 
Memorandum puts forward two recom- 
mendations from the Report of the Town 
Holdings Committee, in which it is set 
out that the working man having made 
improvements in the house he occupies 
can get no recompense when turned out. 
This is a grievance, and’a serious one, but 
does the Bill meet it? This isnot a Bill 
directed to the case of the occupier, it is 
directed to the lessee for an unexpired 
term of 20 years, who is by no means 
necessarily inoccupation. My hon. Friend 
referred to working men who are in the 
position of such lessees, and no doubt 
there are some in the North, where Build- 
ing Society schemes have flourished 
greatly, and it is said there are some 
at Woolwich ; but all I can say is I should 
have no difficulty in proving that the 
number of working men who hold their 
houses on leases of 20 years and upwards 
is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
number of those who occupy upon much 
shorter terms—from year to year, for 
three years, or five, seven or 14 years. 
Now, let me give a practical illustration 
of how the thing works ont. Suppose 
an owner of a large piece of property 
near London, who has done what is very 
commonly done, let out the land on 99 
years building leases. He has let toa 
builder who is strictly: bound to: erect 
houses of a certain character and 
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in a certain way, and he has built 
the houses and, with a view to 
making profit, has sub-demised them 
at short terms to a working class 
population. The people will occupy the 
cottages so built on terms of—if not 
from year to year—of short periods of 
not more than seven years. I will sup- 
pose the building scheme extends over 
a good many acres close outside London. 
Then this Bill passes. The builder—the 
leaseholder thereupon serves the neces- 
sary notices and acquires the freehold, 
taking very good care that he in turn 
does not fall into the trap in which 
he has caught the orignal free- 
holder, for he himself lets in future 
on shorter terms than 20 years. 
The result is, you have transferred the 
dominion over this piece of land from one 
freeholder to another, without giving 
the slightest benefit to the occupiers. 
The evil does not stop there. The 
transfer of the property from one man 
to another is a simple matter, and, if in 
the future it should be necessary to 
assert the interest of the community 
over the land, it would not so much 
matter, but the process will not generally 
take the form as in the case I have 
assumed of the transfer of the great part 
of the property from one freeholder to 
the other individual freeholder. The 
property may be sub-demised and split 
up into a number of small holdings held 
by people who are not occupiers and 
who, under the 14th clause of the Bill, 
will be free from all the restrictions as 
to division and sub-letting originally 
imposed. The result will be, if the 
Bill passes, the creation of a number 
of small freeholders, far more difficult 
to deal with than the freeholder 
you originally had to face. Bear in 
mind, we seek to assert some control 
in the interest of the public over the use 
of land, particularly urban land, and the 
situation becomes very serious under a 
Bill such as this. At present we have 
got to deal with a few great landlords. 
You have people in London who own 
land in enormous tracts. Everybody 
knows and everybody is watching the 
proceedings of the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Bedford, or 
Earl Cadogan, or Sir John Ramsden 
in the North; their proceedings are 
public; they are influenced by the 
Mr. Haldane 
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old maxim noblesse oblige, and are ina 
great measure amenable to public 
opinion ; but when you have a large 
number of small owners who sublet to 
any extent and follow out the maxim of 
doing what they like with their own, 
you have a state of things in which 
every resistance will be offered to any 
proposal, in the name of property. Iam 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras, one of the great patrons of 
this enfranchisement movement, should 
have received a testimonial from a Pro- 
perty Owners Association, thanking him 
for his services to owners of property 
in promoting leasehold enfranchisement. 
But these are not the people for whom 
we design the benefit. We are not left 
to speculate about this, we had a matter 
before the House last year in connection 
with property in London. There was a 
proposition on the part of the London 
County Council to remove the gates and 
bars which obstruct access to the great 
railway terminiin the North of London. 
That proposition was generally accepted 
outside the House, no strenuous opposi- 
tion was offered, but when the question 
came before Parliament, who opposed 
it? Not the Duke of Bedford, he was 
conspicuously absent from the discussion 
in the House of Lords; not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as representing the 
big landowners, but Her Majesty’s Soli- 
citor General as representing owners of 
property in Bloomsbury. He rose after 
a speech made by the President of the 
Local Government Board in favour of 
the Bill, and proceeded to oppose it 
strenuously, and he was successful, not 
only in defeating the Government as 
represented by the President of the 
Local Government Board, but in getting 
nearly the whole of the occupants of 
the Front Bench to go out with him in 
defence of the rights of owners of pro- 
perty in Bloomsbury who objected in their 
own interests to the removal of the gates. 
I say, for my part, that from the great 
DukesandMarquesses with whomina great 
measure we have to deal in London, we 
may expect more mercy, more considera- 
tion, for the claims of the public than we 
can from the class of small freeholders 
proposed to be created by this Bill. The 
Amendment of which I have given 
notice indicates the grounds of our objec- 
tion to this Bill. The course of the his- 
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tory of land in the neighbourhood of our 
great cities, particularly of London, 
shows that there is added as year succeeds 
year a value to the land, an increment 
which is not due to the creation, the 
work, or the expenditure of the occupier, 
the lessee, the builder, or the owner, but 
is entirely due to the growth of popula- 
tion and of its necessities. This special 
increment is being added to the value of 
the land year by year, and, as the law 
now stands, goes into the pockets of the 
freeholder. And what would be the 
effect of this Bill? It would not inter- 
cept that value which is created by the 
community, it would not take it for the 
community which made it, it would not 
prevent a state of things which has 
amounted to something like a scandal in 
the past—the Bill would leave the matter 
just as before, and without any altera- 
tion, except that it would make a pre- 
sent of this value at the expense of one 
set of landowners to another set of land- 
owners. To my mind, that is a proposi- 
tion wholly indefensible. Let us rather 
than do that accept the status quo, and 
be content to wait until we have edu- 
cated the public mind up to the point, 
when we can proceed to arm our munici- 
palities with the power to prevent in the 
future such grievances as have been 
suffered in the past. That is my greatest 
objection to the Bill, as it comes before the 
House purely as a Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Bill. In listening to the 
speeches of my hon. Friends, I was glad 
to find that both agree to this, that 
there ought to be legislation to secure 
to the community the special value 
created by the community. In the 
moral title to this we agree, 
and we desire to assert it, but 
the proposition of my hon. Friends is 
that there is nothing in their Bill which 
involves any disadvantage to the wider 
proposition of which I speak. To that 
I cannot assent. If the Bill becomes 
law we shall have to assert the public 
rights not as at present against the few, 
but against a multitude. It remains for 
me to substantiate the point that a mani- 
cipality may acquire this unearned incre- 
ment without any derogation to the rights 
of property. It has been said that this is 
not possible, but I do not assent to that. 

here are precedents, at all events, for 
interference by the State with rights of 
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property in the Metropolis to an extent 
that gives some encouragement for the 
future. I am not talking of taking from 
anybody that which is his own. I am 
talking of such legislation as we find 
in the Metropolis Management Act, 
which put restrictions of the most 
stringent order on owners of property in 
London. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kingston is not in his place. He has 
had large experience of the working of 
that Act in the Metropolis, and I should 
like to have his testimony upon it, and 
as to what might be called, from a private 
point of view, the hardship deliberately 
inflicted by that legislation upon owners 
of property, restraining their legal rights 
in the interest of the community. But 
it is not necessary to go to precedents. 
I rely on principle. I suggest the line 
upon which we should legislate for the 
future, leaving the past as it is; and I 
am not advocating land nationalisation 
as it is commonly termed. If that 
means going back on the title of the 
owner in the past, 1 say it cannot be 
done without compensation. If you 
want to nationalise the whole of the 
land on terms of compensation you 
will undertake a financial operation so 
big that you will find it impossible. 
If, on the other hand, you proceed to do 
it without compensation you meet with 
most formidable difficulties. In the first 
place we are not dealing with individuals. 
Who are the owners of the land of the 
country? Not the individual in whose 
name the title stands, but the incum- 
brancers and mortgagees, the builders, 
bankers, merchants, and others who 
have, so to speak, made their money 
by the sweat of their brow. Perhaps a 
Building Society is second mortgagee, 
anda Trades’ Union, which may have 
advanced its funds on the security of 
the title, may be third mortgagee. All 
these people are landowners, and if you 
are to deal with land nationalisation on 
any large scale you will have to deal 
with a multitude of individuals to such 
ah extent as may make it absolutely im- 
possible to separate title to land from 
title to any other property. Nationalisa- 
tion of the land is therefore impracti- 
cable, and it would be in breach of 
public undertakings. It was only re- 
cently, in 1874, that this House passed a. 
Real Property Limitation Act, which gave 
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‘the assurance of the State that every- 
body who had been in occupation for 12 
years should, as a general principle, have 
an absolute title. You cannot go back 
from that assurance, and I therefore 
agree with my hon. Friend that it is not 
possible to bring forward any scheme of 
land nationalisation in the sense in 
which he uses the term. But when we 
come to the land that is situated in big 
towns, I join issue with him. I say you 
ean do it without going back one bit on 
the principle of private property. We 
are, of course, familiar in this country 
with compulsory interference with the 
rights of private owners of land on 
terms of compensation. I should like 
to quote a few words from one 
of the greatest and fairest writers who 
ever touched. this subject, a man who 
had-an intense zeal for. reform, added to 
an almost too rigid regard for the rights 
of property—I mean the late Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. What he says on this point 
is this— 

‘The claim of the landowners to the land is 
altogether subordinate to the general policy of 
the State. The principle of property gives 
them no right to the land, but only a right to 
compensation for whatever portion of their 
interest in the land it may be in the policy of 

the State to deprive them of. So that their 
claim is indefeasible.. It is due to landowners 
and to owners of any property whatever 
recognised as such by the State that they 
should not be dispossessed of it without 
receiving its full pecuniary value or an annual 
income equal to what they derived from it. 
This is due to the genegal principles on which 
property rests. Ifthe land was bought with 
the produce of the labour and abstinence of 
themselves or their ancestors, compensation is 
due on that ground; even if otherwise it is 
still due on the ground of prescription. Nor 
can it ever be necéssary for accomplishing an 
object by which the community altogether 
will gain that a particular portion of the com- 
munity should be immolated. When the 
property is of a kind to which peculiar affec- 
tions. attach themselves the compensation 
ought to exceed a bare pecuniary equivalent. 
But subject to this proviso the State is at 
liberty to deal with landed property as the 
general interests of the community may 
require, even to the extent, if it so happen, of 
doing with the whole what is done with a part 
whenever a Bill is passed for a railway or a 
new street.” 


I say that remark applies to the very 

holdings it is proposed to deal with in 

this, Bill. I say the true principle is to 

vassert the right of the community to 

expropriate upon terms of paying the 
Mr. Haldane 
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present market value, the title of the 
owners of urban property in order 
to acquire for the future that incre- 
ment of value which is due solely 
to the growth of population, and to the 
public necessities. I do not think there 
is any difficulty in carrying out such a 
proposition. All you have to do is to 
arm your County Councils as they are 
now constituted with adequate powers, 
and then to educate them in the duty of 
exercising those powers. Contrast the 
proposition of my hon. Friend with 
such a scheme as this. Let me, in the 
first place, point out some difficulties in 
the way of the proposals of the Bill. 
In the first place, the Bill provides for 
no adequate control of the uses to which 
the enfranchised land is to be put. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. J. 
Rowlands) referred to Clause 14 as con- 
taining the first attempt to give the 
Local Authority some power to deal with 
the interests of the land. That clause 
takes the existing covenants, and pro- 

es to give power to the Local 
Authority, if it pleases, to enforce 
them. It begins by sweeping away all 
restrictions on sub-demise, and things 
of that kind. It does not, however, 
prevent the owner of a small holding 
from robbing the occupier to whom he 
has made a sub-demise. 


*Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
May I point out to my hon. and learned 
Friend that by the last paragraph in 
Clause 14 it is provided that the Local 
Autkority— 

‘* May also restrain the lessee from so dealing 
with the demised premises either by doing or 
omitting to do any act in connection therewith 
as will, in the opinion of such Laval Authority, 
prejudicially affect adjoining owners,”’ 

*Mr. HALDANE: I have read that 
clause, but—it is perhaps because my 
mind has been debauched with law—I 
am absolutely unable to attach any 
definite meaning to it. But, whatever 
its meaning, it is obvious it will not 
interfere with the express words of the 
enactment. Therefore, the robbery of 
the occupier may go on for the future 
under the Bill as it has done before, 
and not only so, but the new freeholders 
may build on their freeholds practically 
without regard to the public interest. 
It: comes to this: that the Local 
Authority, while haying power to 
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enforce. some restrictions, will have no 
power to intercept the. unearned in- 
crement for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Nor is it to be in the power 
of the Tsai Authority to interfere, when 
an owner desires to build an unsightly 
structure, or to make his property out 
of harmony with the property in. the 
adjoining district. . Not only is there 
not to be any adequate: control of the 
user, but you will now haye to deal, not 
with a few people, as was the case 
in the past, but with an indefinite 
number of owners of houses of every 
kind and _ character. Then you 
have this difficulty about the increment 
as it accrues in the future. My hon. 
Friend suggests that. it may be met by 
taxation of ground values. I am not 
going to discuss that for the present. 
It is a subject of great difficulty on 
which Iam in sympathy with many of 
the views I know the Member for St. 
Pancras holds. I understand him to 
suggest by taxation of ground rents 
simply some form of tax of a limited 
kind, leaving the surplus to go into the 
pockets of the owner of the ground 
value. That is a proposition which is 
wholly inadequate to meet the case: It 
is not proposed to put a 20s.in the £1 
tax on ground value: To do that would 
be only distinguishable from confiscation, 
in the same way as putting one to death 
in a warm bath is distinguishable from 
hanging or any other ruder way of ex- 
tinguishing life. The surplus of any 
tax under that amount would still, as I 
say, go into the pockets of the owner and 
be lost to the community. We desire 
to arm the Local. Authorities with 
powers to enable them, by means of 
valuations and after fair notice, to 
possess themselves of, not the past, but 
the future, increment for the benefit of 
the community. I do not propose now 
to go into the details of any scheme of 
the kind, but I say it is in that 
direction of compulsory purchase, and 
enabling,the community to acquire what 
the community has ereated, what they 
ought never to have been deprived of, 
that you must, look for the real remedy. 
Give compensation for improvements, and 
legislate in the other direction I haye 
intended to indicate, and you will secure 
something like a redress of the griev- 
ance against which this Bill is levelled. 
VOL. CCCLII. [rmep senrts.] 
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This Bill is absolutely hostile to such 
suggestion, and will, if it be carried, 
make any dream of municipalisation of 
land an idle dream, by evoking the 
opposition of a very large and constantly 
increasing class. For these reasons I 
am compelled to oppose the Bill. For 
every one it will assist, I believe the 
measure will irrevocably damage the 
prospects of a hundred others. I beg 
to move the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 

. Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“ It is inexpedient to pass a Bill which professes 
to enfranchise leasehold holdings without pro- 
viding power for the regulation and control of 
such holdings in the interest of the community, 
and the acquisition in that interest of such in- 
crement in the value of such holdings as may 
hereafter take place by reason of public neces- 
sities and other causes independent of im- 
provements by the owners.” —(Mr.. Haldane.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*(3.25.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.): As.a supporter of the prin- 
ciple which my hon. Friend has just-laid 
down, I have to second the Amendment, 
I do not.deny that a certain amount of 
good would be effected by the Bill. ; Ne 
doubt many country districts, like those 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
St. Austell (Mr. W. McArthur) has 
spoken of, would be benefited by such a 
measure. No doubt those who have 
capital in the towns would also be 
benefited by its provisions; but. what 
we hold is. that the. measure would de- 
prive the great majority of the people of 
any hope of obtaining a material im- 
provement in: the condition of their 
surroundings. The case of the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill was instanced by the hon. 
Member who moved the Second Reading. 
The case of agricultural land, however, 
is entirely different from that of urban 
building land, apart altogether from the 
great question of the unearned incre- 


‘ment. The unearned increment in the 


ease of building land is a quantity which 
is continually altering at high ratios., But, 
apart altogether from that, in the manage- 
ment of agricultural land there has.to be 
constant supervision and constant inter- 
ference,as. long as the system of occupier 
and owner continues. But in the case 
35 
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of urban land the only operation from 
which the owner materially controls is 
that of the fixing of the price. We 
believe that land nationalisation is im- 
possible, but the difficulties attending 
the municipalisation of land are of a 
very minor character, and such muni- 
cipalisation does offer the hope ‘of con- 
siderable improvement in the condition 
of our towns. The weakness of the Bill 
is that it would benefit only the few 
and leave the many much in the same 
condition as they are now. It would 
add to the number of those who would 
put the unearned increment into their 
pocket, and the community would be 
deprived of that increment. It is far 
easier, as has been pointed out already, 
to deal with a few landowners and make 
them subject to restrictions, than to deal 
with a large number of them. You might 
find it easy to deal with them in London. 
We think that the measure, if passed, 
would be a stumbling block in the way 
of any thorough reform. The Member 
for the St. Austell Division pointed that 
out, because he said that if the whole of 
the land in the country belonged to one 
landlord there would not be much 
question as to the interfering with his 
land. It is clear, then, that the more 
landowners you have the more difficult 
it is to deal with this question. The 
supervision required in towns is exercised 
toa great extent by the Municipal Autho- 
rities already. You would not add very 
much to their work if you charged them 
with the duty of seeing that the com- 
munity secured the land, if required for 
extension or necessary sanitary improve- 
ment. It has been said that under this 
Bill it is intended to bring some of the 
advantages which we enjoy in Scotland, 
under the feu system, to the inhabitants 
of towns in England. But, in my ex- 
perience, the feu system in Scotland has 
not been found absolutely satisfactory. 
The Bill brought in by my hon. Friend 
atmy side and myself has been approved 
very largely in the urban constituencies 
in Scotland and also by the Society of 
Solicitors. It is true that in that Bill 
we only provided for the purchase of 
vacant land, but it is equally easy to give 
the community power to purchase land 
already occupied as also to tax ground 
values. That isa power which should 
be conferred. It is not proposed to 
Mr, Munro Ferguson 
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take any land without full compensa- 
tion for it, but the community should 
certainly have power to purchase any 
land required for the public good. The 
object sought to be obtained by the pro- 
moters of this Bill would be equally 
secured under our proposal. But, fur- 
ther than that, we maintain that our 
proposals offer a satisfactory solution of 
the question in Scotland, whilst the 
other proposals do not really face the 
difficulty. Only a limited number 
would be benefited, and it would be 
almost an impossibility afterwards to 
carry out any effective reform. While 
it is proposed in this Bill to strengthen 
the present system by which the un- 
earned increment goes into private 
pockets, we want the whole of that in- 
crement} to go into the public purse. 
We hold that all the existing values 
should be open to valuation, the com- 
munity should be able to have them 
fixed, and be able within a certain period 
of time to take the lands at the values 
fixed at the time of valuation. When 
we are reproached by those who say that 
we are attempting to bring about land 
nationalisation, I say I do not believe in 
land nationalisation. I think it imprac- 
ticable and impossible. But I do believe 
that the municipalisation of land in the 
way suggested by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire is both 
practicable and desirable. It is with 
great regret that we have to oppose this 
Bill, which does, no doubt, offer some 
measure of amelioration to many people, 
but we cannot but recognise the fact 
that in this case it is better to throw 
out a reform which does offer some 
advantage if it stands in the way of 
a more comprehensive reform. We had 
a warning in the Education Act, and 
believing that we are bound to take 
every possible precaution when we start 
a reform to secure that we shall do it on 
the best lines, and believing that the 
principles I have described are on the 
right lines, we shall offer the most 
strenuous opposition to the proposal 
before the House. I beg to second the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. 
*(3.40.) Mr. BARTLEY (islington, 
N.): This is not altogether a legal 
question, but a matter which especially 
concerns London and the well-being 
of its great population. I have had 
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the advantage of attending the Town 
Holdings Committee for four years, and 
have taken part in the inquiry into this 


subject. I suppose it is impossible upon | 


such @ subject to expect unanimity o 
opinion, but there is a general feeling 
that something ought to be done to 
improve the homes of the people, 
and to enable those who are in a 
position to do it, to obtain the 
freehold possession of their leasehold 
holdings. I support the Second Reading 
of this measure, although I confess a 
preference to my own Bill, to which, I 
suppose, it would be out of order to 
make reference. The House will forgive 
me if I still think my own goose a swan. 
Isupport this Bill, because I think it can 
be made a useful measure by alteration 
and amendment in Committee. It is 
a misfortune that it applies to all lease- 
holders holding for a certain term. 1 am 
not at all interested in the leaseholder as 
a leaseholder, but only when he is 
occupier of his premises. There is no 
reason why a leaseholder who is not an 
occupier should have the advantage of 
this Bill. What this House has to do 
is to make the occupying tenant a free- 
holder ; and if we can in any way do 
that, we shall enormously improve the 
social condition of the country. It 
would be very easy indeed to limit the 
Bill to occupiers, and I do not see why 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should not 
assent to that course. There is acertain 
amount of clap-trap in saying that this 
measure is for working men. In my 
opinion, the poorest stratum of working 
men in London would not be benefited 
by it. Those benefited would be the 
cream of the working classes, and the 
poorer of the middle class, the latter being 
so important and almost as numerous 
as any other class of the community. 
It would enable small tradesmen to get 
possession of their homes and leave a 
shelter for their successors while they 
had time to look about them. There 
are three or four main objections to the 
Bill. One is the old stalking horse of 
interference with contracts. We believe 
it wrong to interfere with contracts, 
save for the public welfare. But we 
feel that if this Bill only applied to 
new contracts, many years would elapse 
before it would come into operation— 
pretty well a century, and the means of 
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evading the Act would be so great that 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
measure should be made to apply to 
existing contracts. .What would justify 


| interference with contracts? Surely it 


is the great danger which arises from 
the fact that enormous areas of large 
towns are owned by a few individuals. 
In London we must acknowledge that 
it is a great danger that one or two 
men should be deriving enormous wealth 
from certain parts of London. There 
are one or two cases in which an owner 
is drawing hundreds of thousands a 
year, and in a few years even £1,000,000 
a year will be drawn from parts of 
London by one man. I ask the House 
to consider whether the ideas occasioned 
by such wealth and in such a prominent 
form are a source of safety to the 
State? Does it not constitute a subject 
constantly to be shot at and attacked ? 
If these enormous holdings were sub- 
divided among a large number of small 
persons, occupying their own freeholds, 
surely that would create a barrier of 
safety to the nation. Fifty years ago 
the National Debt was held by com- 
paratively a few persons, and the possi- 
bility of repudiation was even then 
whispered as not out of the question. 
Now, by the establishment of the Post 
Office Savings Bank, Friendly Societies, 
and other agencies, a quarter of the 
whole Debt, at least, is held by millions of 
the people, and at the present time the 
idea of repudiating that Debt would be 
absolutely impossible, because it would 
ruin millions of the community. If a 
fourth of the land of this country 
were held by the millions, it would 
constitute a real security to the na- 
tion, and a great security to all Jand- 
lords. A great many of the movements, 
such as those for taxing ground rents, 
would be swept away by such reforms. 
Another objection raised is the grievance 
of severance. I agree that this is a 
serious objection, and I am sorry that 
the Bill contains no clause to minimise 
the danger and difficulty of this subject. 
If the Local Authorities are intrusted 
with the power of purchasing outlying 
portions of an estate, a great deal of 
hardship will be done away with. This 
idea was sketched forth in the Report of 
the Town Holdings Committee; and if 
the ¥ were worked out, this great 
38 2 
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difficulty of severance might be got over, 
or; at all events, minimised to a ‘great 
extent, Clauses in my Bill deal with this 
matter. Then there is the danger of an 
individual in a residential street turning 
his house into a shop or a noisy factory. 
It might, to meet that contingency, be 
arranged that the localities should enforce 
the covenants of the lease. I think the 
localities might well undertake that 
duty. In my judgment, it would be only 
reasonable that some slight additional 
allowance shouid be made for compensa- 
tion beyond the ordinary value. With 
regard to the County Court, it is, after 
all, the best tribunal we have got forthe 
purpose, and the great bulk of the cases 
would be fairly adjusted.- It is a mis- 
take to limit the action of this measure 
to leases for 20 years, for directly a 
particular number of years is named 
some evasion would be introduced. I 
strongly object to Clause 15, which pro- 
vides that when a man has gone through 
the process of purchasing his freehold he 
should have a right to make it into a 
perpetual rent-charge. Such a clause is, 
on the face of it, grotesquely unfair. I 
shall support the Second Reading ‘df the 
Bill because it is wise and politic, and 
because, looking to the future, it is 
absolutely essential to increase in every 
possible way the number of individuals 
in this country who are personally 
interested in the holdings which they 
occupy. 

*(4.5.) Mr. LAWSON: The Bill has 
been between a cross-fire of Amend- 
ments 2s they stand on the Paper; but 
at present not one shot has been fired 
from the old-fashioned fort by those who 
maintain the doctrine of free contract in 
all circumstances, and without regard to 
the conditions of human life. I do not 
know whether the defence of the posi- 
tion is not reserved for the Home Secre- 
tary. I hope he will be able to make a 
better case of it than he did last week 
when, in spite of his speech, a Bill was 
carried against him by 100 votes. With 
regard to the Amendment, I contend that 
the powers of public control which it 
seeks are provided for by the 14th 
clause'of the Bill, and I think, though I 
do not pretend to speak with the 
authority of a lawyer, that the words of 
the clause cover any such cases as have 
been quoted by the hon. and learned 
Mr. Bartley 
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Member. The “second © part of the 
Amendment deals with a different sub- 
ject. The first part of it is inaccurate, 
and the second irrelevant. The second 
part deals with the subject of local taxa- 
tion. This Bill does not provide for 
intercepting the unearned increment in 
the ground values. It does not touch 
the question. I do not wish the’ House 
to prejudge the question of local ' taxa- 
tion on this Bill, which has, in fact, no 
connection with it. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Haddington thinks it is possible, 
by means of purchase on behalf of 
Municipal: Bodies, to secure what ‘was 
called: ‘the unearned increment” for 
the commutity, he is disregarding the 
teaching of experience. This plan has 
been tried in London, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the London 
County Council have actually lost instead 
of gained by taking land for the purpose of 
recoupment on improvements, even under 
the most favourable circumstances. I do 
not wish to abuse the great London land- 
lords, but the whole of London is not in 
their hands. There are a number of 
small estates of which the names of the 
freeholders are quite unknown to the 
public. The hon. Member cannot have 
looked at the statistics for London. 
Those hon. Members who, like myself, 
served upon the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee, found it very difficult to discredit 
the desire of the working classes of 
London and other leasehold towns 
to secure possession of their homes. 
The hon. and learned Member has been 
led to a general conclusion from a perusal 
of Mr. Henry George’s fascinating book, 
and has been followed in that course by 
my hon. Friend the Mer:ber for the 
Leith Burghs. They desire that the 
Municipalities shall have the power to 
purchase land, and they forget the whole 
course of legislation. during the last few 
years. The latter part of the Amend- 
ment is outside the scope of the Bill. If 
he had read the evidence given before 
the Town Holdings Committee, he 
would have known that there is a 
general desire among the working classes 
not only in London, but in other-parts of 
the country, to acquire possession of 
their holdings. The Committee in their 
Report declared that the working classes 
would welcome a measure enabling 
artisans to purchase the freehold of their 
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homes, and that such a measure would 
operate a8 an encouragement to thrift. 
Mr. Jones, speaking fora million co- 
operators, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, said— 

*‘ For years’ we have had thousands of pounds 
lying at the bank at’ a mere nominal rate of 
interest, and we have members pressing for 
houses to be built, but the land. being unavail- 
able except for short leases, and our society 
being a permanent Corporate Body, we would 
not expend our capital on short leases.”’ 


Then we have the evidence of Mr. Green, 
of Woolwich, who was questioned as 
follows :— 

Q. “ Then you think that the workmen havea 
desire to obtain the freehold of their own 
houses for the benefit’ of their families in 
preference to leaseholds? A. Equally so, as 
much as an aristocrat, because the idea of the 
workman is to benefit his family, but he 
resents this continual drain upon the savings 
of his class by the ground landlord.” 


I cite this. evidence to show that the Com- 
mittee were putin possession of the wishes 
of the working classes, and they unani- 
mously came. to the conclusivn that some 
form of. leasehold enfranchisement was 
necessary. [An hon. Member: No,] I 
know there was objection to the parti- 
cular form,,.but there was. absolute 
unanimity upon. the principle of. en- 
franchisement. The only objection taken 
was as to the machinery by which the 
principle was to be put in operation. 
For my own part, I should be. willing in 
Committee to accept any Amendment 
which would make the machinery of the 
Bill before the House work more easily, 
and therefore I hope. that, the: Home 
Secretary will not criticise the Bill in its 
details, Iam asked what the workman 
can gain by the Bill? The working man 
has probably a greater, interest..m. this 
than any other class of the community, 
It is his interest to have secured, to. him 


the results of his labour that he invests, 


in the embellishment of his house, It is 
his interest to obtain good public and 
private sanitation. I think we, are 


justified in. including not ,only the}? 


occupiers, but the leaseholders, Only the 
other, day at Cambridge a. case occurred 


in which a shopkeeper holding under 


ene of the Colleges, who had. ex- 
pended a large sum of money.on the 
understanding that his lease. would be 
renewed, had, his rent enormously in- 
creased,and had topayaheary fine. There, 


‘which he was surrounded ;’complaining ofthe 
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isno reason why the small shopkeéeping ° 
class should not be considered; as well 
as the artisans ; and no stronger case for , 
leasehold enfranchisement has,been made. 
out than that presented before, the 
Town Holdings Committee by the 
shopkeepers of London and other . 
leasehold towns,. They are more than. 
any other class exposed to, extortion 
with their goodwill and open trade. | 
The Local Authorities throughout, the 
country gave evidence as to the, un- 
sanitary state of things which the lease- 
hold system produced; and though it 
was urged that the landlords’ covenants 
would provide a remedy, it is, the fact 
that these covenants are allowed to be 
neglected in order to secure the rents 
from the property. I find, that in his 
evidence Mr. Clegg said— 

Q. “ And do you think it would be expedient 
upon grounds of public policy to transfer large . 
quantities of property in Sheffield to. their 
hands? A. You cannot for a moment suppose 
that if those people bought tle reversion’ that” 
they would allow the property to remain in 
that state (bad repair).' During the’ last 10. 
years that a lease has to run, a lessee, will make 
all the money that he possibly can out, of the 
property and do nothing to it, as the Report 
which I read from the Medical ‘Officer of 
Health shows. The properties ho. ‘réfers to 
have not been painted for years and yearg.”’ 


Again, Mr. Castle, the land agent of 
Oxford University, as to national cha- 
racter, said— 

Q. ‘‘That is not merely only a public ques- 
tion, but it is a private question so far as it con- 
cerns the owners of property? A. Yes;I think 
in their interests it is advisable that thein-: 
terest of property owners should be made as 
wide as possible—that is to say, that as many 
people should be interested as possible ‘in 


‘property. “ I might illustrate ‘it’ ‘by saying 


I think it would be an extremely’ desirable 
thing for the country and , the owners, of 
property in the country that as many working 
men as possible should own their own homes, 
particularly, I think, in the case of artisans, 
and the more intelligent class\of working men. 
around towns.” wily, 


I have still further evidence—that of a 
eat writer, now dead: Nobody ever’ 
thought he took any interést in“this 


‘subject, but I find in sortie Reminiscences, 


recently published, the following —'" 


“ He discoursed on London and on Londons 
storming against the sordid and follow life by” 


very houses amid: which he. took. hie-devjons. 


\way, ‘They were: built, he. said,..te tumble, 
down in 90 years. The tenant. hed. only; a, 
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99 years’ lease from the landlord who owned 
the ground ; he could not afford to build solidly 
and honestly; his architect had learned how 
to ran up a wall which would stand just long 
enough notto become the property of the land- 
lord, computing that ‘the wall should fall 
down before the lease fell in. Yes, it was 
more the fault of the landlord than the tenant ; 
but it was a devil’s system all through, and 
the devil had a sure grip on tenant and landlord 
both. And what did it matter? ‘They are 
just a parcel of pigs rooting in the mire.’ ”’ 

I stand on the principle of the Bill as 
affirmed by the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee. In conclusion, I can only say 
I believe that the Bill, if it is passed— 
asx’ I hope it will be—will carry out the 
principle approved last Wednesday ; it 
will do something to put a stop to a 
system whereby a man pockets the 
savings and earnings of another for no 
reason save the happy chance that he is 
the owner of the freehold, and do a great 
deal to strengthen and solidify and to 
improve the public health and peace of 
the community. 

(4.25.) Taz SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrnews, Birmingham, E.): The dis- 
cussion this afternoon has been marked 
by that disregard of the rights of pro- 
perty which seems to be characteristic 
of Wednesday afternoon discussions. 
On the one hand, there are two hon. 
Members of the mind of the Roman 
tyrant, who wished that all his enemies 
had but one neck, that he might sever 
it at a single blow. Those hon. Mem- 
bers wish to concentrate the owner- 
ship of land into as few hands as pos- 
sible, in order that they might have but 
few victims to hold up to the public 
resentment in the future. On the other 
hand, the hon. Member for North 
Islington with equal frankness has 
avowed his desire to take away the pro- 
perty from the present owners and to 
give it to many others, in order to create 
a public sentiment in favour of property. 
I ean only earnestly hope that the 
good sense of the House of Commons 
will save us from any of these schemes. 
As to the arguments in favour of the 
Bill, they are, in my opinion, arguments 
against the principle of property at all. 
No one, of course, denies that the rights 
of property, as understood in English 
law, may lead to a very disagreeable and 
unjust state of things, and several 
extreme cases of the exercise of those 
Mr. Lawson 
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rights have been cited. Everyone will 
agree that, if one or two landlords have - 
in their own hands the monopoly of the 
whole land of a district, and thus can 
prevent the working men in that dis- 
trict from being able to live within a 
reasonable distance of their work, such 
landlords are the enemies of their class 
in exercising their legal rights in such a 
way. They furnish arguments to the 
opponents of all rights of property. 
For the sake of argument, I will concede 
that, if such a state of things were 
general, or if there were but one land- 
lord for the whole of England, possibly 
Parliament might have to review the 
rights of property. But ‘is it true 
that the rights of property are harshly 
used or abused as in the isolated cases 
which have been cited ? I do not believe 
it. The landlords of this country, for the 
most part, do not use their rights in a 
way adverse to the common good. The 
fact that leasehold tenures prevail in one 
part of the country, freehold tenures in 
another, and feus in a third, shows that 
the landlords have the good sense to 
let their land in the manner best 
suited to the demands arising among 
their poorer neighbours. It sometimes 
happens that the landlord has not the 
power to let his land except on one kind 
of tenure, and I look benevolently on 
any legislation which will remove such 
disabilities. But the cause of long 
tenure or short tenure is partly to be 
found in the value of the land, and partly 
in the nature of the demand for it. 
There are places where the land is 
too costly for the great bulk of the 
occupiers to be able to buy the fee, or to: 
live on it except on short leases. Hon. 
Members have cited cases ‘where the 
fact of ownership gives the landlord 
a chance of imposing a hard bargain, 
either in exacting arent that is too high, or 
in fixing a tenure too short to enable the 
lessee to recoup himself for his expendi- 
ture on the land. Well, if hon. Members. 
are logical, they will prohibit leaseholds - 
altogether; but that is not the remedy 
proposed. . Itis proposed to remedy these 
isolated cases of injustice by inflicting a 
universal injustice on the lessors. This 
Bill is not a proper remedy for the 
grievance alleged, which is that there 
are parts of England in which a man 
cannot get land for the building of a 
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house. For that no remedy is given to the 
man who has not a lease ; the only person 
benefited is the man who has a 20 years’ 
lease, and who has time to recoup him- 
self for any ordinary expenditure, and 
that benefit is given by allowing him to 
break the terms of the contract into 
which he has deliberately entered. If 
the promoters of the Bill are acting in 
good faith, if they believe that the 
system of letting of land for short 
terms is one which is so mischievous 
and dangerous to the public weal that 
the law ought not only not to recognise it, 
but ought to allow men to break their 
contracts, then the measure which ought 
to be introduced is a measure forbidding 
the letting of land for less than, say,'200 
years. But hon. Members think they 
may pass this Bill because they are only 
pressing on an unpopular class, not yet 
too few for the Scotch Members who 
have announced “Georgian” views to- 
day. The Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion and the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras said that the Bill was proposed 
in the interest of the working classes. 
That is one of the greatest shams ever 
heard of. Hon. Gentlemen are ready 
enough to appeal to the authority of the 
Town Holdings Committee, of which 
some of them were members, but they 
ignore the real drift and meaning of the 
recommendations of that Committee, 
and they have prefixed to their Billa 
Memorandum which gives a totally 
unfair meaning to those recommenda- 
tions. 

*Mr. LAWSON: The Town Holdings 
Committee recommended a form of lease- 
hold enfranchisement which is not in the 
Bill. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They used these 
words— 

“We are unable, for the reasons above 
stated, to recommend the adoption of any 
general scheme of compulsory leasehold en- 
franchisement such as that proposed to us.” 
This Bill is a scheme of compulsory 
leasehold enfranchisement, and, therefore, 
the Town Holdings Committee have 
emphatically condemned the proposal. 
To say that they recommended the Bill 
is a statement more courageous than I 
should have expected from hon. Gen- 
tlemen. The Committee also said— 


_ “Your Committee have come to the conclu- 
sion that the suggested leasehold enfranchise-, 
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ment would not materially benefit the working 
classes in London and. most of the large 
towns,” 


On this point I would appeal to the ex- 
perience of hon. Members on both sides. 
It may be that there are places in Corn- 
wall and Wales where there are working 
men holding leaseholds. It must be an 
exceptional working man who has a 20 
years’ lease—he is a rara avis in terris. 
The small shopkeeper deserves as much 
consideration as the working man. That 
there are hard cases with regard to shop- 
keepers in London I have no doubt. 
There are cases where a man has created 
a valuable goodwill, and he may be 
treated unfairly by the exercise of the 
rights of the landlord. That is conduct 
on the part of the landlord which every 
chivalrous-minded man will condemn. 
But are we to do away with the rights 
of private property altogether in con- 
sequence of some out-of-the-way case of 
individual hardship? We in this country 
are willing to accept disadvantages and 
drawbacks, and even occasional injustice, 
in order to secure the enormous advan- 
tages which the untrammelled and free 
exercise of the rights of private property 
have secured—advantages which could 
not be maintained if surrounded by the 
snares and pitfalls which will be created 
by this Bill. The Bill in its main out- 
line proposes to give to any 20 years’ 
leaseholder the power to break his con- 
tract to the injury of his landlord. In 
London on the same plot of land there 
are frequently as many as three lease- 
holders—one original leaseholder of 90 
years, another of 60 years, and a third 
of 25. Which of the three is to benefit ? 
*Mr. LAWSON: All the three. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: All the lessees 
cannot benefit ; and is the 90 years’ 
lessee to be deprived of his right 
in favour of the 25 years’ lessee? 
Why should one of these lessees 
be picked out for benefit to the 
exclusion of the owners? The man 
selected may probably have laid out 
nothing on the land. Even on a Wed- 
nesday I will not admit that the owners 
of land should be treated as hostes humnia 
generis, Why are landholders, contrary 
to the contracts they have made, to have 
their property taken from them piece-, 
meal at the time the occupier chooses to 
select, without any right in the owner to, 
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sell to any other person? Under this 
Bill’ an unhappy landowner who has 
done nothing wrong or unjust is to have 
his land handed over to another man, 
land ‘which express covenant says he 
shall recover, and is not to get the price 
whieh he may want for it, but only'a rent- 
charge, which he is to recover as best 
he can. One would have thought that 
gentlemen with the elevated views of 
equity ofthe supporters of this Bill, 
gentlemen who like knights-errant seem 
to ride about the country to redress 
every imaginary wrong—one would 
have thought that it might have 
occurred to their minds that a recip- 
rocal right ought to be given to the 
landowner to compel the leaseholder to 
enfranchise. The Bill, however, does 
not propose to confer any such right 
upon the landowner. The Bill applies 
to all landlords, good as well as bad, and 
amongst the owners of ground-rents I 
may observe there are many who deserve 
quite as much sympathy as leaseholders 
do. The owners of ground -rents 
represent’ an enormous class, about 
whom hon. Members opposite, who feel 
such solicitude for tradesmen, do not 
seem to think at all. There are widows 
and orphans whose whole income depend 
upon ground-rents. Why are they not 
to be considered? Why should they be 
subjected. to the injustice of having 
their legal and contractual rights taken 
from-them? We have heard a good 
deal about the municipalisation of land. 
T can hardly pronounce the word. Well, 
that is a system under which these large 
interests have grown up in England. 
And yet the hon. Member seems tofavour 
a policy: of confiscation. 

*Mr. HALDANE: We suggest that any 
person whose land is purchased should 
receive the full market value. 

- Mr. MATTHEWS: I certainly un- 
derstood the purport of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech to be that he hoped the 
time was coming when there would be 
only one or two landlords who could be 
kept’ within more stringent limits. 
There are two instances of great Corpora- 
tions:in this country which under this 
very leasehold system have secured the 
unearned increment, - There are, for 
example, large estates belonging to the 
Corporation of Birmingham, ‘and insti- 
tutions such as’ King Edward's Grammar 

Mr. Matthews 
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School, the whole future value. and 
prosperity of which depend upon the 
leasehold system being allowed to con- 
tinue, and the ultimate ground-rent 
being allowed to fall in. The estate 
belonging to King Edward’s School and 
the Corporation estates have been let 
out on 75 years’ leases, and at the end 
of that term the lessors expected to 
enjoy the unearned increment resulting 
from ‘the expenditure of the lessees 
upon the land. And who shall say that 
the lessees will be injured? They have, 
it is true, built upon the estates costly 
warehouses and other buildings ; but I 
do not hesitate to affirm that they will 
get 5 per cent. in respect of their outlay 
for the period of their term, and will be 
repaid at the end of it by the rack- 
rents which they will have been able to 
exact. A few years ago the Municipality 
of Liverpool owned 5,200 houses which 
were let on lease. 

*Mr. LAWSON: Perpetually renew- 
able. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: That is not my 
information. Well, under this Bill 
those houses, upon which much money 
has been expended, would be enfran- 
chised, and the unearned. increment 
would be lost to. the ratepayers. Many 
leases in many parts of the country 
belong to Insurance Companies. What 
public object, I should like toask, would 
be served by enabling such companies 
to enfranchise? Our system of land 
tenure is a large and complicated system, 
and by this Bill it is proposed to rush 
imprudently and inconsiderately. into its 
midst, and, as with an axe, to cut at its 
roots without discrimination. .The hon. 
Member for St. Austell (Mr. W. 
McArthur) says ‘there are men in 
Cornwall who cannot get land: on 
such good terms as they could 
wish. I should like to know what 
ground is that for destroying the 
property of the ratepayers of Liver- 
pool and Birmingham. I am really at a 
loss to understand how the hon. Member 
ean for such reasons support such 
a measure. ‘The compulsion which. it 
is proposed to exercise is not for the 
benefit of the public, but for the benefit 
of a limited class, which, in-the-great 
majority of eases, has. no special merits, 
many leaseholders. having. put nothing 
upon the land, but being’ simply there by: 
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the accident of the contract which the 
House is now asked to enable them to 
break. For these reasons, I trust the 
House will reject both the Bill and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. 

*(4.55.) Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, 
N.): As Chairman of the Town Hold- 
ings Committee, to which so many 
references have been made, I ‘may 
be allowed a few minutes in this dis- 
cussion. I should not oppose any Bill 
of this character upon the general 
ground that it would interfere with the 
rights of property : for I hold that a 
community may take property, giving 
compensation, if its interests require 
that it should do so. But before agree- 
ing toa Bill which interferes with the 
private rights of persons in property of the 
value of hundreds of millions of pounds, 
I think we are justified in inquiring 
whether any considerable and substantial 
benefit will accrue to the community ; 
and from the experience which I have 
gained in the Committee upstairs, I am 
disposed to think that the benefits which 
the supporters of this Bill suppose it 
will cause are, to say the least, very 
much exaggerated. One argument 
repeatedly brought forward in favour of 
leasehold enfranchisement is the con- 
tention that the leasehold system en- 
courages bad building; but that con- 
tention is not borne out in the judg- 
ment of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee, who have declared that the 
tenure of houses has very little to do 
with the character of the buildings. 
We had a large number of wit- 
nesses ; and though the hon. Member 
for Finsbury has somewhat depreciated 
the character ef the evidence given by 
professional witnesses, I think we ought 
to value that evidence as coming from 
men thoroughly acquainted with’ the 
matters upon which they were speaking. 
Mr. Martin, an experienced surveyor, 
examined before the Committee, stated 
that he had surveyed 1,250 houses in 
London, 720 of them being freehold and 
530 leasehold, and that he found no 
difference whatever in the character of 
the buildings. .In my own town— 
Bristol—where the houses are mainly 
held on freehold tenure, upon a com- 
parison between the houses built upon 
leasehold tenure on the one hand, 
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and those built upon the perpetual 
tenure of fee-farm rents on the other, 
no difference of structure can be ob- 
served. I therefore do not think 
that the tenure of a house affects the 
character of a building. Of course, I 
do not refer to cases where the leases 
are of very short duration, and leases of 
less than 50 years would no doubt exer- 
cise an unfavourable effect on the charac- 
ter of the houses. I next ask whether 
this Bill would confer a benefit on the 
working classes. The hon. Member for 
North Islington has shown that the vast 
majority of the working classes in our 
large towns hold their dwellings upon 
yearly, monthly, or weekly tenure, and 
are not owners of leaschold property 
within the scope of the Bill of my hon. 
Friend. Therefore this Bill, as regards 
its effect in London and other large 
towns, must be looked upon asa middle- 
man’s Bill, and as such it will confer no 
benefit upon the working classes. It is 
also extremely doubtful whether any 
considerable number of leaseholders 
would be prepared to take advantage of 
the powers proposed to be conferred 
upon them. The evidence taken before 
the Committee shows clearly that it is 
quite an exceptional thing for ground- 
rents to be purchased by leaseholders. 
It was proved that on property in which 
the right hon. Gentleman below me 
(Mr. Heneage) is interested the free- 
hold of their houses was offered to 
a large number of lessees upon fair 
terms, and that only an _ inconsider- 
able number of them availed them- 
selves of the opportunity — in fact, 
only 32 out of 1,000. The'same thing 
was shown to have occurred on Lord 
St. Levan’s property. The benefits 
which the Bill would confer are there- 
fore, to say the least, problematic, and 
there are certain positive objections to 
it of a very substantial character. It 
would, for instance, injure Corporations 
and charities by depriving them of the 
future increment in the value of their 
estates. That, 1 hold, would be a detri- 
ment to the public interests, and would 
confer no compensating benefit on tlie 
class the Bill is supposed to benefit. I 
also think it would be an unfair thing 
to confer updén one: party to a batgain 
the power to acquire at any time, a 
time most convenient to himself: and 
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most inconvenient to the other party 
concerned, the whole interest of the 
latter, and that for his private benefit. 
I do not think there is any precedent for 
such legislation, and I am sure that no pru- 
dent owner would think of conferring 
such power ona lessee? But whilst I 
hold these views, and cannot, there- 
fore, support the Bill, I am of opinion 
that in certain circumstances it would 
be advantageous to enable working men 
to obtain the freehold of their dwellings 
if they should desire to do so. In some 
localities a considerable number of 
working 'men would probably exercise 
the privilege, for there are places where 
the present system is felt to be very 
unjust. This is specially the case in 
places like the mining and quarrying 
districts in Cornwall and Wales, where 
the working men have erected the build- 
ings at their own cost. I refer particu- 
larly to such cases as those which have 
attracted much attention at Festiniog, at 
Bethesda, and at Llanberis. I see no 
reason why we should not confer upon 
Local Authorities powers to carry out 
the enfranchisement of leaseholds in 
such cases. The scheme of the Bill 
could not be carried out without great 
and unfair disturbance of property ; but 
I see no reason why, without incur- 
ring that evil, we should not be 
able to give some relief from the mis- 
chiefs and hardships of the present 
system. Ido not know whether I shall 
have an opportunity of taking the opinion 
of the House on the Amendment which 
I have placed on the Paper. That 
Amendment embodies the unanimous 
opinion of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee as to the direction in which the 
existing system should be improved, by 
conferring upon Local Authorities 
powers to carry into effect schemes of 
leasehold enfranchisement in places 
where the general interest of the com- 
munity might be thereby promoted. 
Such a plan would almost entirely 
avoid the great injustice which the Bill 
as it now stands would inflict upon the 
holders of ground values. Instead of 
having their property pulled to pieces 
bit by bit at the will and pleasure of 
the lessees, only the Local Authority 
could deal with it and purchase it 
once for all. I am disposed to think 
that the Amendment I propose to move 
contains within it the mode by which 
Mr. Lewis Fry 
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the evils of the leasehold system may 
be abated without giving rise to those 
other evils to which I have referred. 
(5.12.) Cotonen HUGHES (Wool- 
wich): Iam very much suprised at what 
I must call the unsympathetic remarks 
of the Home Secretary. I certainly did 
think that when he admitted that there 
were some landlords who acted so that 
they were enemies of their own class, 
and certainly of the class of leaseholders 
with whom they deal, and that this Bill 
would benefit these tenants—I certainly 
did think that the object of the Bill would 
have some sympathy. I think it was, 
perhaps, an omission on his part that we 
did not have some expression of that 
kind. Many hon. Members have said 
that the object of the Bill has their 
sympathy, and it seems to me a very 
strange thing that it should be con- 
sidered a fair and just thing tu enfran- 
chise leaseholders in Ireland, and turn 
them into owners with the assistance of 
money provided by the State, while in 
England leaseholders should not be 
allowed to enfranchise their holdings 
with their own money. Surely, when 
we have adopted a policy of encouraging 
thrift among the working classes by 
various means—by national assurance, by 
savings banks, and in other ways—the 
purchase of their dwellings is another 
useful step in that direction. When the 
rights of property are spoken of, it seems 
to be forgotten that the Bill does not 
propose to interfere with those rights 
without the fullest compensation. In 
many places there is a monopoly or 
“corner” in land which is detrimental 
to the community in which it exists. 
I have known cases where men, having 
created the goodwill of a business upon 
leasehold premises, have been ruined by 
the exorbitant terms exacted by the 
landlord on a renewal of the lease. The 
tenants in such cases are obliged to 
accept the terms imposed, or be turned 
out and lose the goodwiil of their busi- 
ness. These are cases that frequently 
arise, and when they arise in connection 
with dwellings built by the leaseholder 
the latter has, I think, the first claim 
on our consideration. There should 
be some means of referring disputes in 
such cases to fair arbitration. The feel- 
ing in favour of legislation in the direc- 
tion of the enfranchisement of lease- 
holds has been steadily growing in the 
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country for many years. In 1884 the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington introduced a Bill for dealing with 
the matter in the metropolitan and urban 
districts providing for leaseholds under 
£50 valuation assessment under the 
Lands Clauses Act, with 10 per cent. 
addition for compulsory sale; in fact, 
adopting the terms applied to Railway 
Companies when they come through a 
property. In 1885 the hon. Member 
for West Notts [proposed a measure in 
which he did not advocate compulsory 
sale, and did not limit it to Metropolitan 
and Urban Authorities. In 1885 a former 
Member for Marylebone (Mr. Grant) 
proposed a Bill to enable leaseholders to 
purchase ground rents at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, applying this to future leases—a 
good idea, which met with considerable 
favour even from opponents of the 
present measure, and something like 
this is adopted by the Duke of Devon- 
shire on his property at Eastbourne. 
Then my own Bill in 1887 contained a 
novel feature, permitting the freeholder, 
if he desired it, to leave the purchase 
money as a rent-charge on the property. 
Objection was taken at the time to 
leasehold enfranchisement, because it was 
said what are the freeholders to do with 
the large amount of money forced into 
their hands; and it occurred to me that, 
if the freeholder did not want the money, 
he should be allowed to leave it a valu- 
able and saleable rent-charge. Yurther, 
I limited the operation of the Bill to 
those cases where the ground rent did 
not exceed half the annual value. I 
treated the freeholder and lessee as 
in a partnership, giving the partner 
holding the largest share in the concern 
the right to buy out the interest of 
his partner. There should be no diffi- 
culty in conducting such a transaction 
on fair terms. The Bill now before the 
House adopts the principle of the rent- 
charge, but departs in an important 
particular from the plan I advocated. 
The present Bill says that a perpetual 
rent-charge shall be allowed in lieu of 
purchase money if the lessee chooses ; 
but as I put it, and I think in a fairer 
way, it is the freeholder who should 
have the option of cash down or a per- 
petual rent-charge. Ido not want now 
to enter into this; but I may say that 
recent legislation in regard to tithes, 
where a similar principle has been 
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applied without damage to the owner, 
offers a precedent for so dealing with 
this question in the interest of the 
working classes and tradesmen and 
without damage to the freeholder. 
Certainly I think there ought to be 
a right of appeal to the County Coun- 
cil to settle disputes. I believe the 
feeling in favour of some measure of 
leasehold enfranchisement is growing in 
the country, and I give a general sup- 
port to the principle of enfranchisement, 
without pledging myself absolutely to 
all the details of the Bill. I think the 
freeholders will be very ill-advised if 
they too readily reject all proposals made 
on behalf of the leaseholders. By insist- 
ing on their absolute rights the free- 
holders will be bringing about an agita- 
tion in later days which will result in 
less advantageous terms being offered 
than are now offered now. It is ad- 
visable, in the interests of the State and 
of the Conservative Party, that there 
should be a large number of leaseholders 
in the country, and, so far as its principle 
goes, I support the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

(5.23.) Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton) : 
Before we go to a Division, I just wish to 
mention the grounds upon which I shall 
vote for the Bill, and subject to which I 
give my vote. I propose to vote for the 
Second Reading, beeause I believe that 
the Bill expresses a sound principle 
when applied within proper limits, The 
principle of leasehold enfranchisement, 
as it is inaccprately called, ought to be 
applied, at any rate in the first instance, 
only to beneficial leases—to building 
leases held upon ground rents, By 
these I mean leases in which the ground 
is let, free from buildings, for a long 
term of years, at a rent which is sup- 
posed to represent, and does more or less 
correctly represent, the value of the 
ground alone, and where buildings have 
been erected at the expense of the lessee. 
In these cases the value of the property 
at the end of the lease is mainly due to 
the exertions and expenditure of the 
lessee ; and here the principle of what is 
called leasehold enfranchisement is 
justly applicable, and it is for the benefit 
of the community that the principle 
should be applied. But I am bound to 
say that the Bill before the House 
carries the principle further than I shall 
be prepared to go, and the Bill 
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will, require considerable amendment 
when it gets into Committee. should 
it pass the present stage. I may 
mention what I think has already 
been referred to, namely, that the Bill 
is confined to the lessee, and appears to 
exclude the assignee of a lease from the 
benefits. I shall vote for the Second 

Reading, but I desire my hon. Friend 
who brought in the Bill to understand 
the condition subject to which my vote 
will be given. 

*(5.26.) Mr. WEBSTER: I should 
like to make one or two observations as 
tothe Amendment. [agree with the re- 
marks that fell from the Home Secretary 
that this is a very curious Memorandum 
attached to the Bill. It is grossly in- 
accurate. [Jnterruption.| In all the 
great improvements made in London— 
for instance, when, at the expense of 
the ratepayers, Bedfordbury, one of the 
worst slums of London, had to be swept 
away—the houses were not held under a 
leasehold tenure but a freehold one. 
And thereis no evidence of any form 
or shape to show that overcrowding is 
caused by leaseholds. London is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and the 
argument set forth in this Memo- 
randum, that the present system of 
leasehold tenure for 99 years causes 
overcrowding, is inaccurate. The re- 
verse is the case; if anything, it 
encourages too much building. 

(5.27.) Mr. Munro Ferauson rose in 
his place, and claimed to move “That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 
SpeAKEK withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. WEBSTER: I intend to vote 
against the Bill, which seems to me 
drawn in the interests of the small 
building contractors, and not in the 
interests of the tenants. I should not 
oppose a good and useful Bill for 
leasehold enfranchisement. But the hon. 
Members for Finsbury and West St. 
Pancras do not agree in their reasons 
for supporting the Bill. ‘The former, 
who is always posing as a friend of the 
working classes in this House, as if he 
had any monopoiy in regard to that, 
says it isa measure for the benefit of 
the working classes, whilst the hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras claims it 
Sir H. Davey 
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is a) Bill to benefit the lower middle 
class. It seems to me that itis a Bill 
which will, if passed, benefit. neither the 
one nor the other. It will unsettle the 
relations of all who are interested in 
house property, whether landlord or 
tenant ; it willdestroy confidence im pro- 
perty ; it will injure the Friendly So- 
cieties, who are large holders of ground 
rents—such societies as the Foresters, 
Oddfellows, &c. It will benefit no one 
but the middleman, the jerry builder, 
and, probably, the money lender. The 
houses will be worse built, no provisions 
are given by compensation for severance 
of properties, and this is the first time that 
equitable provision has been omitted 
in any Bill. If, in your opinion, for the 
public good, you forcibly make a man 
give up his property, you should fairly 
compensate him, otherwise you are 
committing an act of legalised rob- 
bery. 


(5.28.) Mr. James Rowianps rose in 
his place, and claimed to move “That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Mr. Lawson rose in his place, and* 


claimed to move “ That the Question be 
now ‘put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. WEBSTER: The present Bill is 
a bad Bill, and badly drafted, and if I 
am in order I beg to move that it be 
read a second time this day six months. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


(5.30.) The House divided :-— Ayes 
314; Noes 39.—(Div. List, No. 160.) 


Main Question put, “That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


(5.50.) The House divided: — Ayes 
168 ; Noes 181.—(Div. List, No. 161.) 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 30th April, 1891. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, and 
to be printed.—(No. 108.) 


ARMY SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 83.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I merely 
wish to call your attention to the fact 
that in this little Bill—and I may point 
out to your Lordships that there are an 
unusual number of little Bills of one or 
two clauses this Session—it has been 
found necessary to have a definition 
clause showing what the object of the 
Bill is. I called your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the absence of definition in a 
similar Bill last week, when it seemed 
to be considered that there is no necessity 
to define the object. 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


CHARITIES (RECOVERY) BILL. 
(No. 84.) 
Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3" to- 
morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 
(No. 86.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


LONDON (CITY) TRIAL OF CIVIL 
CAUSES BILL.—(No, 103.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing, read, 


*Lorpv COLERIDGE: Will your Lord- 
ships permit me to say afew words upon 
this Bill? They are not exactly out of 
order, if somewhat out of time. Had I 
known that my noble and learned Friend 
to my left was going to make some ob- 
servations on this Bill the other day 
when it was last before the House, [ 
should certainly have made it my busi- 
ness to be present; but I did not know 
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it, and therefore was not here. I should, 
therefore, be glad, with your Lordships’ 
permission, to say a few words in 
order to explain the position of 
affairs as far as I am_ concerned. 
The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack was good enough to consult 
me about this matter, and he told me 
that he had received from different 
persons applications for a change in 
the direction proposed by this Bill; 
that it was thought a desirable thing 
that causes arising in the City of London 
should again, as formerly, be tried in 
the City of London; that the present 
state of the law providing for the trial of 
these, like other causes in the Royal 
Courts of Justice, should be amended ; 
and that it should be possible again to 
send these causes for trial at Guildhall. 
Personally, Ido not much believe that 
the change which the Bill effects would 
have the result whieh is anticipated of 
bringing back mercantile causes to the 
Law Courts. So far as this business 
has passed from the Law Courts—which 
undoubtedly it has to some extent—I 
believe it has done so from causes not 
touched or affected in any manner by 
the Bill. I believe it has passed away 
because the mercantile commnunity 
desire to have their cases rapidly, well, 
and inexpensively decided by persons 
acquainted with the subject-matter—in 
whom they have trust, and who dis- 
charge their duty, an onerous and 
difficult duty—of dealing with these 
large interests, as a whole, in a manner 
satisfactory to the mercantile com- 
munity. I, myself, do not think, as the 
mercantile causes did not, in my judg- 
ment, leave the Law Courts from any 
causes which this Bill will affect, the 
mere change of the place of trial will 
make much change as to the subject 
itself, but, at the same time,,I am 
bound to admit that other persons, 
as competent to judge of the matter as 
myself, do not share my view, and are 
of a different opinion. Many eminent 
Judges, upon being consulted, intimated 
to me that on their part they had not 
the least objection, and as, on my own 
part personally, my objections were 
not worth pressing, I said, when I was 
consulted in regard to the Bill, that, as 
far as I was concerned, I would not 
stand in the way for a moment, and that 
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- of taking the causes back to Guildhall, 
I would lend the proposed scheme all the 
assistance I could as an experiment. 
My noble and learned Friend will 
permit me to remind him that if at the 
end of the year nothing has happened 
to change the position, and matters still 
remain very much as they are now, 
he must allow me the privilege which is 
generally, I believe, accorded to the 
other sex, of saying “I told you so.” 
But, subject to that belief on my part, I 
certainly did not wish to interfete with 
the plan which my noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack proposed, and 
which he is entirely entitled to the credit 
of carrying into effect. There is one 
other matter which I desire to speak of. 
According to the reports which I have 
seen in the newspapers, which my noble 
and learned Friend says are not quite 
accurate, he is reported to have spoken 
the other day of the block of business in 
the Law Courts in the Strand. I can 
only speak as the representative of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. As to the Chan- 
cery and Probate Divisions and the 
Court of Appeal, I do not pretend to 
possess any special information, and, 
not having any information, it would 
ill become me to express any opinion 
on the matter; but with respect to 
the Queen’s Bench Division, I am in 
possession of facts which enable me 
to state to your Lordships that no such 
block exists as is supposed, and as, 
when questions have been put elsewhere 
on the matter, has, I: think, in the 
speeches of right hon. Gentlemen, been 
too much assumed. The position of 
matters in the Queen’s Bench Division 
is easily stated: there is absolutely no 
block of business. Speaking for my own 
Court, I may say that I was obliged 
the other day to stop a particular 
class of business because there was no 
business to do, and I believe. we shall 
easily finish the business now remaining 
before the sittings are over. There are, 
it is true, at the present time about 1,000 
cases at nisi prius standing for trial, but 
to simply look at that figure does not 
lead to any correct conclusion upon the 
the facts. I ought to tell your Lord- 
ships that, as anyone acquainted with 
‘the subject will know, it is not fair and 
‘not correct simply to look at the number 
‘of cases standing for trial. The only 
‘way of properly testing the state of 
Lord Coleridge 
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affairs is to find out the time which 
elapses between the setting down for 
hearing and the actual trial of cases. 
The non-jury cases, which have. largely 
increased of late, are at present more 
in arrear than any others ; but even they 
are not four months behind, and the 
Middlesex jury cases are little more 
than three months behind. This state 
of things I do not think can be 
rightly described as arrears. I do 
not myself think if a man puts his 
case down, and it is tried within 9 or 
10 weeks from the time it was put down, 
that can be called anything like, sub- 
stantially, being in arrear. Another 
matter which may perhaps interest your 
Lordships is this: People talk about 
there being 1,000 causes standing for 
trial, but they do not all come on for 
hearing. I have information here, which 
is at the service of any noble Lord who 
takes an interest in the matter, ranging 
back over a period of 40 years, which 
enables me to state to your Lordships 
that upon a fair computation a list of 
1,000 causes standing for trial has repre- 
sented for the whole of that time down 
to the present moment only 500 causes 
that are tried. The same thing hap- 
pened in the old Courts at West- 
minster and at Guildhall as is now the 
case in the Royal Courts of Justice—they 
do not have to dispose of more than 
half the causes which stand for trial. 
Practically speaking, of the London 
causes those that are set down are tried 
during the same sittings, and with them, 
while there is no arrear, the rule obtains 
almost absolutely which I have mentioned 
as occurring in other cases—that only 
half of them come to triat. I mention 
that to show that it is not from despair 
of getting them tried that mercantile 
cases have, to some extent, left the 
Courts, for those cases which have only 
recently been set down are just as likely 
to be withdrawn as those which have been 
set down previously. So steady is the 
rule that only half the cases come on for 
hearing that the Treasury some years 
ago made an arrangement in respect of 
fees on the footing that only half the 
causes set down are tried. That arrange- 
ment has been found to work on that 
basis, and has been going on now for a 
considerable number of years as between 
the Treasury and the officers of the Law 
Courts. My Lords, I beg, therefore, to 
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say that itis an entire mistake to suppose 
there is this supposed block in the Law 
Courts. It does not exist ; and even in 
the present state of things, the interval 
of three months, which now elapses 
between the setting down and the trial 
of causes, would not exist but for reasons 
over which nobody could possibly have 
had any control, and which may, or may 
noi, recur—I mean the long;and serious 
illness of two Judges within the last 
two years, and the withdrawal by Par- 
liament itself for a year and a half of 
two of the most vigorous and active 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench from their 
ordinary duties to form a tribunal. for 
the trial of a very important political dis- 
pute. Such occurrences, of course, do 
diminish the force for the time at the 
disposal of the Courts. very much ; but 
those causes have now been removed. 1 
may mention that, as my noble and 
learned Friend knows, so completely are 
we masters of the business in the Queen’s 
Bench Division—so well forward is our 
work there during the last 10 days, I 
have.offered him, and he has accepted, 
the seryices of two of the Judges of the 
Queen’s, Bench Division—one to sit in 
Chancery;and the other in Probate. I 
think, therefore, I am entitled to say 
that, so far as the division which I have 
the honour to be connected with is con- 
cerned, it does its work properly and 
well and to the satisfaction of the suitors. 

Lorp ESHER: My Lords, I think I 
ought to say, with regard to the Bill 
which is at present before the House, 
that from the moment the effect of the 
change made in transferring the trial of 
the great mercantile causes from the 
City to the New Law Courts began to 
develop itself, I have been pressed by 
a large number of people in the City, 
whose opinion on the matter I have 
always considered to be of great weight, 
both professional (speaking in a legal 
sense) and unprofessional people—pro- 
fessional lawyers and unprofessional 
merchants—to endeavour to get the 
trials of the great mercantile causes sent 
back to the City, on the ground of the 
inconvenience which they found in the 
trial of those causes at the Royal Courts 
of Justice, both from the distance they 
had to go when their cases were actually 
coming on and from the time they were 
unavoidably kept with their witnesses, 
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almost every instance, waiting at the 
Royal Courts of Justice away from their 
offices and business. It was'unavoidable. 
Whereas formerly, under the old system, 
their offices being Close round the Guild- 
hall, when their cases were called on, 
they could have messengers sent. to 
them, and could go there immediately for 
the trial of their own cases. More than 
that ; they have always told me, and 
I have always considered, that. the 
mercantile community had great, faith 
in the tribunals which they obtained at 
Guildhall, the juries being composed of 
mercantile men who perfectly understood 
the business sent for trial. It is true 
that such juries are to be obtained 
also at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
but. there you have, in addition to 
the inconvenience to the suitors them- 
selves, the fact that the mercantile 
men whom they would like to have for 
jurymen are obliged to be at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, and are kept waiting 
there at a distance from their offices for 
the case to come on, at the trial of which 
they will be called upon to act as jurors. 
I am told that the result has been not 
only that mercantile causes from the 
City have been largely withdrawn from 
the Royal Courts of Justice, but that a 
new trade or business has arisen—the 
profession or calling of paid arbitrators, 
so that where those mercantile suitors 
would no doubt prefer to bein the posi- 
tion, and should be in a position, to havé 
their causes tried by the Judges whoare 
paid by the country and in the ordinary 
administration of justice by the Courts, 
the mercantile community are paying for 
Judges of their own, and are employing 
these arbitrators. Some people seem to 
think that an arbitrator constitutes a 
better tribunal than an ordinary Judge 
and jury ; but let those who please think 
so; 1 am strongly of the other opinion. 
I have had now, I am sorry to say, 30 or 
40 years’ experience, and I have formed a 
very strong opinion that that is not true. 
I believe a far safer'and better tribunal 
is to be found in a Judge of the land, 
and a jury, doing their work well and 
efficiently in a Court where the public 
can have their causes tried rapidly. But 
what signifies that if it entails really 
enormous inconvenience on the suitors 
and witnesses ? This Bill, as I have told 
your Lordships, and as my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack has told 
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you, is introduced at the request of the 
merchants of the City of London. I 
have myself been requested to try and 
get these cases sent back to the City 
for trial, and, therefore, I have 
constantly pressed, not only the noble 
Lord who at present occupies the Wool- 
sack, but every Lord Chancellor I have 
known, to endeavour to get for the 
merchants of the City of London that 
return to the old system which they 
desire. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
have, of course, no objection to this 
experiment being tried. But I would 
remind your Lordships that what I have 
called attention to was the fact that the 
present state of things was established by 
enactment as the result of an inquiry by 
Royal Commission, which after inquiry 
reported on the advantages of concentra- 
ting all trials under one roof.- This 
measure, of course, is a departure from 
that system; and it certainly struck 
me, when you have so important a 
departure from a policy arrived at after 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, and 
upon their Report, that it was desirable 
to have what I may call some public 
grounds—that is, grounds which could be 
shown to be urged and appreciated by 
the public—for making such a change. 
That was all I was desirous of calling 
attention to, and my noble~and learned 
Friends have stated the requests they 
have received from those who they state 
have had experience in the trial of City 
causes. My noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Esher) has just given your Lord- 
ships his own experience in favour of 
this Bill. On the other hand, I have 
received information from those who 
have been in the habit of conducting 
these causes at Guildhall. I mean 
solicitors of experience, who take the 
entirely opposite view, and who do not 
think the change proposed would be of 
any advantage, or that the transfer of 
all trials to the Royal Courts has had 
anything to do with’ the diminution of 
these causes. It is, of course, for your 
Lordshipstodecide. You have the opinions 
on the one side and the other. For my 
vwn part, I may be allowed to say that I 
have no objection to the experiment 
being tried in order to see what the 
result may be. My own impression is 
that it will turn out that it has not really 
been the cause of the preference of 

Lord Esher Ge. 
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suitors in the City for their particular 
tribunals of arbitration in lieu of the 
Courts, but some light wili, no doubt, 
be thrown on that point by the trial of 
this experiment. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, having 
noticed the course of business between 
the City and the West End, I may be 
allowed to remark that the great pre- 
ponderance has always been in the 
City of London. I find that in 1832 
there were in the King’s Bench 700 
London causes for trial, and 500 for 
Middlesex. The great convenience of 
having Courts near the offices and count- 
ing-houses of suitors and jurors is not to 
be over-rated. The effect of this Bill 
will be to afford great convenience to the 
general public. I think the 1,000 causes 
which have been spoken of had much 
better have been brought in three sepa- 
rate sets of Courts, as under the former 
system; but there are now only a num- 
ber of Courts of Queen’s Bench, I am 
sorry to say. You have now Courts No. 
1, No. 2, and so on; causes are trans- 
ferred from one Court to another, and 
nobody knows when his cause will come 
on, or where. It was a great mistake to 
abolish the old Courts of Common Pleas 
and Exchequer. An advantage, it was 
supposed, would result from having all 
trials in one place, so that the counsel 
engaged in cases could attend ; but there 
are generally two counsel in a case, and 
if the leader is away, the junior has an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself and 
doing full justice to any cause. I[ 
earnestly hope this Bill may pass, and 
that the experiment may prove success- 
ful. I think the change will be 
found to work well, and that no incon- 
venience can result. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I should have desired to say no 
more on this matter, but I must correct 
& misapprehension on the part of my 
noble Friend the Lord Chief Justice as 
to what I said. I did not say there was 
a block in those Courts which he repre- 
sents, but in some others there has been 
a block, though there are perhaps cir- 
cumstances in the modern administration 
of justice which he has not given suffi- 
cient weight to, when he goes back over 
a very long period of years for the pur- 
pose of establishing a sort of canon of 
how causes are tried. In the first place, 
the new procedure under the Judicature 
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Acts has had certain results. Order 14 
has had the effect of striking out a great 
many cases which are not to be tried 
now, and the procedure that goes on in 
Chambers practically reduces the list of 
causes to be tried. I quite agree with 
my noble and learned Friend they are 
not all tried, as was also the case in 
former times, but the proportion in 
modern days is a little higher than he 
supposes. There is one more circum- 
stance which must be borne in mind 
in considering the period over which 
causes last. Within his memory I 
am sure, and in mine too, I am sorry 
to say, there were such things known as 
“short” causes. Parties were not 
capable of being called as witnesses as 
they are now, and by witnesses being 
called on both sides naturally cases are 
made twice as long as they used to be. 
Though there is no desire to prolong 
causes, the result is that there is a larger 
proportion of really effective causes in the 
list than there used to be formerly. Then, 
on the other hand, there are undefended 
causes which, though they occupy a 
place in the list are, of course, prac- 
tically not defended. Now, I very much 
doubt taking these causes over the long 
period of 40 years which my noble and 
learned Friend has referred to, whether 
you would find the result to be the same. 
I have only spoken, of course, in 
reference to possible future events, and 
not with reference to anything my 
noble and learned Friend has said, be- 
cause what he said was, it appears to 
me, in regard to this Bill being in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion that we should all 
rejoice at it. With respect to the only 
criticism made by my noble and learned 
Friend Lord Herschell, I would only 
observe that what the Master of the 
Rolls has said I think entirely justifies 
me in endeavouring to meet an acknow- 
ledged inconvenience by trying this 
experiment. The noble and learned 
Lord Chief Justice has been good 
enough to tell your Lordships that he 
reserves his right. in case he should be 
in a position hereafter to say, “I told 
you so.” If that should be the case, the 
experiment can be discontinued. I will 
not be tempted to retort upon him that 
if it be successful, as I trust it will be, 
I shall be in @ position to say, “I told 
him so.” But in any event the experi- 
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ment will be tried. One may anticipate 
the: possibility of failure on either side 
to some extent, but I only hope the 
public will be benefited by bringing the 
administration of justice nearer to our 
great commercial centre. 

*Lorp COLERIDGE: I only desire to 
add a few words to explain that when I 
spoke of assistance being rendered from 
the Queen’s Bench to the other Divi- 
sions, I referred simply to a present 
emergency. 

On Question, agreed to; Bill read 3+ ac- 
cordingly, and passed. 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Five o'clock, till ‘'o-morrow, a 
quarter past ‘l’en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 80th April, 1891. 





QUESTIONS. 





THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
1 beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if it is the case that it 
has been decided to alter the mode of 
appointment of Officers to the Indian 
Staff Corps ; and, if so, what is to be the 
new system ; (2) whether such Officers 
are to be taken from the British Army 
or appointed direct ; and (3) whether 
they are to be educated at any Military 
College ? 

*Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The answer to the first question of the 
hon. Member is, Yes ; in accordance with 
the Army Order of the 9th of March, 
1891. The answer to the second question 
is, that they will be appointed direct 
from Sandhurst to the unattached list of 
the British Army. The answer to the 
third question is, Yes. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to mean by 
“unattached” that they will not be 
attached to any regiment ? 


*Sm J. GORST: I am not a military 





| man, but I believe that that is so. 
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. THE INDIAN FACTORY ACT. | 
Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if he 
will now produce. the further Corre- 
spondence regarding the new Indian 
Factory Act ? 
*Sir J. GORST: The Papers will be 
presented if the hon. Member will move 
for them. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if the 
Secretary of State has lately entertained, 
or is now entertaining, any projects for 
construction of Railways by Companies 
with a Government guarantee ? 


*Smr J. GORST : Yes, Sir. 


THE WELSH CENSUS, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that immediately 
before the Census was taken at Machyn- 
lleth, in the County of Montgomery, a 
proclamation was made by the town 
crier urging the inhabitants to declare 
themselves Welshmen, that is to say, to 
return themselves as understanding the 
Celtic language only ; whether he can 
inform the House who were the parties 
responsible for this proclamation ; and 
if he can state in how many schedules, 
including how many individuals, the 
enumerators were obliged to correct the 
Census papers, on account of persons 
having, through ignorance or design, 
wrongly described themselves as mono- 
glot Celts? 

*THeE PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritchie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I learn 
from the Registrar General that the 
Superintendent Registrar of Machyn- 
lieth reports that immediately before 
the Census day the town crier at 
Machynlleth made a proclamation in 
Welsh, of which the following isa trans- 
lation of the material part :— 

‘*Take notice. —The Census. Inasmuch as 
the Government permits all persons to have 
the schedules in Welsh, and there being a 
special opportunity in connection with the 
matter on the present occasion for every 
Welshman and every Weishwoman through 
the town, who can fill up the paper in Welsh 
to do so. Another similar opportunity will 
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not be offered for ten years. Remember our 
country, our language, our nation,”’ 
I have no information as tothe person - 
responsible for the notice. The Regis- 
trar General has had the number of ' 
schedules counted which the enume- 
rators in the township found it neces- 
sary, under the provisions of Section 6 
of the Census Act, and in accordance 
with the Regulations to alter, at the 
time of collection, on account of persons 
having described themselves as monoglot 
Celts, whereas it was within the know- 
ledge of the enumerators that they could 
speak both Welsh and English. The 
Registrar General finds that the number 
of schedules altered by substituting the 
word “both” for “ Welsh” was 57, in- 
cluding 284 persons. ; 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, 8.): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that only 
200 Welsh schedules were supplied 
for distribution in the parishes of 
Barry, Cadoxton, Merthyr, Dovan, Sully, 
St. Andrew, Wenvoe, St. Nicholas; Porth- 
kerry, Llancarfan, Peterstone super Ely, 
Penmark, Bonvilstone, St. Lythans, and 
other adjoining parishes in the County of 
Glamorgan, though the population of 
these parishes is at least 50,000, of which 
fully 20 per cent. are monoglot Welsh 
people ; whether he is aware that not a 
single Welsh schedule was given to 
several enumerators for distribution, and 
that, when Welsh schedules were asked 
for by heads of families, the reply which 
the enumerators in many cases were in- 
structed to give was that the entries 
could be given in Welsh in the English 
Census Paper ; and whether he can take 
any steps to remedy the omissions com- 
plained of ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the Registrar General, and he states 
as follows:—The parishes mentioned in 
the question appear to be within the 
district of Cardiff, which is sub-divided 
into three sub-districts. Each of the 
three Registrazs was called upon to 
estimate how many schedules printed in 
the Welsh language he would require for 
the use of householders, and to each 
Registrar was sent some 25 per cent. 
more than the number asked for. For 
the whole district some 500 schedules in 
the Welsh language were sent, and the 
Registrars assure me that the supply 
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was more than ample to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of those who could 


. only fill up the schedules in Welsh, for 


whom alone it must be borne in mind the 
Welsh schedules were printed. A very 
much larger number of Welsh schedules 
were issued in 1891 than in 1881. But 
it having been recommended by certain 
societies, by ministers and others, that 
all Welshmen and Welshwomen should 
demand Welsh schedules, the supply 
naturally fell short, and schedules in 
English had to be issued, as they had 
always been used in previous Censuses. 
But no omissions were made on that 
account—the people in the places re- 
ferred to were closely enumerated, and 
no action is necessary. Of this, I have 
satisfied myself by careful inquiry ; and 
wherever in Wales any omission has 
been proved I have insisted on a re- 
enumeration. The books and papers are 
now sent in, and I cannot institute 
further inquiry. I may mention that 
the extraordinary desire this time 
amongst the Welsh people to fill up 
their schedules in Welsh has given an 
enormous amount of trouble to this 
Department, as every schedule filled up 
in Welsh has to be translated into 
English. And the filling up the sche- 
dule in Welsh has really no bearing on 
the great question of the number of 
Welsh-speaking people, as that can be as 
easily ascertained by a schedule in 
English with a language column. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: May I 
ask the right hon, Gentleman how it is 
that the Registrar General considered it 
of no importance that Welsh schedules 
should be delivered, and that those who 
claimed to be monoglot Welsh people 
should not have been afforded the 
opportunity of filling up a Welsh 
schedule ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: There can be no 
doubt of the fact that an enormous 
number of the schedules issued were 
filled up in Welsh by people who speak 
and know both languages. In many 
instances the Welsh schedule was 
demanded by persons who understood 
both languages. For the purposes of 
the Census, the great object was to give 
toeach person a schedule in which he 
or she was able to fill up the questions ; 
and the way in which the schedules 
have been filled up shows that no 
injustice has been done. 


{ Apri, 30, 1891} 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: Is the . 
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right hon. Gentleman aware that a large 
number of Welsh people who can collo- 
quially make themselves understood in 
English are utterly unable to read it, and 
are only so imperfectly acquainted with 
that language when written or printed 
that they have been greatly embar- 
rassed by the English Census paper ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not able to 
answer that question; but the informa- 
tion I have received does not bear out 
the suggestion conveyed by the hon. 
Member. All the householders filled up 
their schedules, and stated whether they 
speak one language or two. It is, there- 
fore, quite immaterial whether they 
filled up a Welsh or an English schedule. 


CHARGE AGAINST A POLICE 
CONSTABLE. 


Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS . 


(Cardiganshire): I to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is aware that a 
coachman named Alexander Nicholl 
applied to Mr. Partridge, on the 7th of 
March last, for a summons against 
police constable No. 5495 for an assault, 
alleged to have been committed on him 
without justification or excuse, on the 


evening of 5th March; whether Mr.- 


Partridge is correctly reported to have 
declined to grant the summons unless 
the applicant obtained the consent of the 
Inspector of Police ; whether the rights 
of individuals in obtaining summonses 
are different in the case of private 
persons and of police constables; and 
whether it is legal for Magistrates to 
make the consent of a superior police 
officer a condition precedent to the grant 
of a summons against a subordinate 
constable; if so, whether he will con- 
sider the matter with a view to an 
alteration of the law, so as to do away 
with such a condition, and to make the 
rights of parties applying for summonses 
against constables identical with those 
applying for summonses against private 
persons ? . 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE 4 HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the learned Magistrate 
that it is not the fact that he refused 
to grant a summons in this case, unless 
the applicant obtained the consent of 
the Inspector of Police. . The statement 
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of the applicant failed to satisfy the 
Magistrate that there had been any 
assault; nevertheless, in order that all 
the facts might be more clearly laid 
before him, the Magistrate suggested 
that the applicant should lay his case 
before the Inspector of the district, and 
then renew his application for a 
summons, if he desired to do so. The 
answer to the third paragraph is in the 
negative. The consent of the Inspector 
was not made a condition precedent to 
the granting of a summons. 


H.M.S. SULTAN. 

Sr U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): I beg toask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in reference 
to the expenditure, in the}year 1889, of 
£51,175 in raising Her Majesty’s Ship 
Sultan, and of £11,496 in fitting her for 
the voyage home, set forth on p. 148 
of the Navy Appropriation Account, 
whether any steps have heen taken, 
since the ship reached this country, to 
prepare her for use as an effective man- 
of-war ; why no provision has been made 
in this year’s Estimates for that purpose ; 
and whether any expenditure is con- 
templated; and, if not, what are the 
intentions of the Admiralty with regard 
to this ship? 

*Tue FIRST LORD ov tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitroy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): No steps have been taken to 
prepare the Sultan for use as an effective 
man-of-war. beyond a careful examina- 
tion of her condition and a rough esti- 
mate of the cost of refitting the ship. 
This work will not be undertaken until 
the vessels now under re-construction and 
re-fit are more advanced or completed. 


FOREIGN LOTTERIES. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has becn called to 
the circulation of foreign lottery and 
gambling advertisements in this country 
through the post ; whether such a circula- 
tion is lawful or unlawful, and, in parti- 
cular, whether the advertisement of the 
“New Great Money Lottery, guaranteed 
by the Government of the State of 
Hamburg (Germany),” is lawful and is 
permitted ; and whether the advertise- 
ment in English newspapers of gambling 
transactions, such as the “odds” on 
horse races, is lawful and permitted ? 

Mr. Matthews 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I am advised that 
the printing or publishing in this country 
of advertisements of foreign lotteries 
is illegal, but not the transmission of 
these lottery papers through the Post 
Office, and legislation would be necessary 
to enable the authorities of the Post 
Office to detain such papers. For the 
law with regard to sporting advertise- 
ments I must refer the hon. Member to 
the case of “Cox v. Andrews,” which 
was decided in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion on December 12, 1883. 


upon Animals. 


INCOME TAX. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Huntingdonshire, 
Ramsey): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether a farmer, 
having paid Income Tax under Schedule 
B, should also be called upon to pay a 
tax under Schedule D on the profits 
arising from horses bred on and sold off 
the farm ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The answer to this 
question’ is, No. For Income Tax pur- 
poses it is immaterial whether a farmer 
breeds horses, cattle, or sheep, provided 
the land will carry the stock placed upon 
it. If the occupation of land is made 
subsidiary to the business of dealing in 
live stock, the assessment under Schedule 
B will not exhaust the occupier’s liability 
to Income Tax. What the further lia- 
bility may be is a question of fact to be 
determined by the District Commis- 
sioners. 


EXPERIMENTS UPON ANEMALS. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the experiments with 
phthisical sputum reported by Mr. 
Watson Chayne in the British Medical 
Journal of the 11th of April, involving 
the boring of holes into the knee joints 
of living rabbits ; and whether the Home 
Office produces a Report of such experi- 
ments; if so, does this Report show 
whether Mr. Watson Cheyne held a cer- 
tificate dispensing him from the use of 
anesthetics in the performance of such 
experiments ; whether the holes were 
bored into the legs of the animals while 
they were sensitive to pain ; and how 
long their joints were allowed to inflame 
and swell through the action of the 
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diseased material stated to have been 
injected ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
seen the report of these experiments in 
the journal referred to. They were made 
in the years 1887 and 1888, and a sum- 
mary of them appears in the Annual 
Report of the Inspector presented to Par- 
liament for those years under Table 3. 
From that Table it appears that they 
were under Certificate A, which autho- 


rises experiments without anesthetics, 


and which was granted on the supposi- 
tion that the experiments were simple 
inoculations. I am informed by the 
Inspector that the great majority of these 
experiments were simple inoculations ; 
but that in the cases where the inocu- 
lation was performed on bone, as de- 
tailed in the journal quoted, the animal 
was fully under the influence of chloro- 
form. With regard to subsequent pain, 
the licence always carries a condition 
that, if severe pain had been induced in 
an animal after the experiment, and if 
the main result of the experiment has 
been attained, the animal shall be imme- 
diately killed under anesthetics. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN RAIL- 
WAY GUARDS AND PASSENGERS. 
Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 

to ask the President of the Board of 

Trade if his attention has been called to 

the fact that the passengers in a railway 

train on the Great Western Railway, on 
7th April, for upwards of 15 minutes in 
vain endeavoured to communicate with 

the guard to stop the train whilst a 

mother and her child were being 

assaulted by a drunken sailor with an 
open knife ; and whether the Board of 

Trade will take any steps to enforce the 

communication between passengers and 

the guard being kept in a proper state 
of efficiency ? 

*T'uE PRESIDENT or tre BOARD or 

TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 

W.): Yes, Sir; I have been in com- 

munication with the Railway Company 

on the subject of the hon. Member’s 
question. The company state that the 
passenger tried to reach the cord on the 
near side of the train, whereas the cord 
was on the off side of the train; that 
the cord was in good working order, and 
that the failure to make the communi- 
cation was because of the passenger 
going in the first instance to the wrong 
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side of the train. The Act of 1868 im- 
poses the duty on every Railway Com- 
pany of providing and maintaining. in 
every train carrying passengers, and 
travelling over 20 miles without stop- 
ping, efficient means of communication 
between the passengers and the guard. 
The Act leaves it open to any person 
aggrieved to prosecute, and does not 
devolve that duty upon the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
Is it not possible for a passenger to 
know on which side the communication 
is ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : He has only 
got to look. 


ASSAULT BY A SEAMAN OF 
H.M.S. VOLAGE, 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been directed to the con- 
viction at Abingdon, on Saturday 25th 
April, of Robert Dooley, a seaman of 
H.M.S. Volage, for threatening in a 
railway carriage to cut the throat of a 
mother if she would not give him her 
child ; and whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to retain 
this seaman in Her Majesty’s Service ? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The offence 
was dealt with by civil power. The 
man was sentenced to pay a fine of £5, 
or to go to prison for a month. The 
charge was one of ordinary assault only. 
During his term of service the man’s 
character had been always good. His 
further retention in the Service is under 
consideration. 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE AND THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on 28th April, 
1890, to the effect that no Treaties of 
Commerce should in future be renewed 
or entered into which preclude prefer- 
ential arrangements between the United 
Kingdom and British Colonies with re- 
gard to their respective products; and 
if this view will be borne in mind in any 
negotiations for the renewal of expiring 
Treaties P 
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Tse UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fereusson, Manchester, N.H.): Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware of the 
resolution referred to, as well as of 
similar expressions of opinion. These 
will certainly be kept in view in the 
renewal of expiring Conventions. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Caprain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether if is true, as re- 
ported in the Times, that the French 
authorities of St. Pierre are encouraging, 
by bounties and otherwise, the breaking 
of the Newfoundland laws with respect 
to the selling of bait ; and whether their 
doing so amounts to a breach of the 
Agreement of 1783, with respect to the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, as 
set forth in the Counter Declaration ? 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been informed that the French autho- 
rities have offered any bounty on bait, 
or have in any other way induced New- 
foundland fishermen to break the regu- 
lations on the subject. By those regu- 
lations the Newfoundland Government 
at present prohibits the sale of bait to 
French and Canadian fishermen, while 
permitting it to be sold to United States 
fishermen, and it is reported that in de- 
fiance of this regulation Newfoundland 
fishermen have sold bait to the French. 
Whether the purchase in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon of bait illegally brought thither 
by Newfoundland fishermen would con- 
stitute a breach of the Declarations of 
1783 is a matter of opinion. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Newfoundland Delegates 
have now undertaken to introduce into 
the Newfoundland Legislature the Bill 
necessary to provide for the due execu- 
tion of our Treaty obligations on the 
French shore ; and whether agreement 
has been come to as to the details to be 
submitted to arbitration ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not yet received from 
the Newfoundland Delegates any pro- 
posals on this subject beyond the state- 
ment made in their Address to the 
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House of Lords. If the second part of 
my hon. Friend’s question refers to the 
arbitration respecting thelobster fisheries, 
the answer to it is to be found in Article 
1 of the Agreement with France. No 
agreement has yet been come to with 
regard to any subsidiary questions, 
which, as will be seen in the Agreement, 
are not to be discussed until after the 
arbitration on the lobster fishery has 
been concluded. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Caprain PRICE: I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) whether the provision, by 
which 50 sons of naval officers have 
been maintained on the foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital from the year 1798 to 
the present time, has been omitted from 
the new scheme ; what is the reason for 
the omission ; and what steps will he 
take to rectify it? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The admission of 50 sons of 
naval officers to Christ’s Hospital rested 
not upon any specific trust on their 
behalf, but upon a resolution of the 
Governors in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion. The new scheme does not 
create a trust in favour of sons of naval 
officers, nor was it ever suggested to the 
Commissioners during the progress of 
the case that it should do so. It will 
still be open to Governors having pre- 
sentations or nominations for competi- 
tion to favour sons of naval cificers, and 
it may be presumed that the Council of 
Almoners in the exercise of their rights 
of nomination will not be unmindful of 
the resolution of 1798. 


PUBLIC LOTTERIES IN SCOTLAND. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been salled to a corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of the 
“ Anti-Gambling League (Scotland) ” 
and the Crown Office on the subject of 
public lotteries for church and other 
purposes ; whether it is true, as therein 
stated, that four cases had been reported 
by the Police Authorities and Procura- 
tors Fiscal without any proceedings 
being instituted ; whether it is the fact, 
as stated in the Crown Agent’s letter of 
the 14th instant, that, in the case of the 
Falkirk Parish Church Bazaar— 
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‘*The subscription sale complained of had 
not been authorised by the Bazaar Committee, 
and was stopped as soon as it came to their 
knowledge,’’ 
or that, as stated in the British Weekly 
of 26th March, 

“ the subscription sale and raffle complained of 
actually took place at the bazaar; ”’ 

whether the Act Geo. IV., c. 60, cited by 
the Society, renders such lotteries illegal 
in Scotland; and whether the “ warn- 
ing” referred to in the Crown Agent’s 
letter of 14th March as having been given 
in a Glasgow case, and as “having had 
the desired effect of closing the shop,” 
was given with the sanction of the Crown 
Officials and based on the assumption 
that lotteries are illegal ; and, if so, why 
the Crown Authorities decline to enforce 
the law in the other cases reported by 
the Anti-Gambling Society ? 

*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson, Bute): I have been 
acquainted with this correspondence 
throughout its course. In answer to 
Paragraphs 2 and 5 of the question, 
four cases of shops in Giasgow used for 
‘Enterprise Sales ” were reported to the 
Crown Office. It is not the case that the 
Crown Authorities have declined to en- 
force the law in these instances. The 
occupiers were informed that their busi- 
ness was illegal under the Statute, and 
were warned to desist. One of them 
thereupon closed his premises. The 
others, having declined to do so, the 
papers have been sent to the Procurator 
Fiscal of the Justice of Peace Court. 
That officer is not under the control of 
my Department, and it will be for him 
to make arrangements for the costs of 
the prosecution. The only alternative 
under the Statute is the somewhat 
costly one of raising an action im the 
Supreme Court. As to Paragraphs 3 
and 4, the Act of 4 Geo. IV. renders 
renders certain lotteries illegal; but the 
Public Prosecutor has always exercised 
a discretion as to the classes of lotteries 
which are fit subjects for prosecution, 
and I do not intend to depart from this 
practice. In the case of the Falkirk 
Church Bazaar, the complaint made was 
understood to refer to the exposure of 
an article for subscription sale in a shop 
window in Glasgow, in connection with 
that bazaar; and I am assured that it 
was stopped as soon as it came to the 
knowledge of the Committee. 





LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
lecture delivered before the Royal 
Dublin Society, on the 15th instant, 
by Mr. John R. Wigham, on the sub- 
ject of lighthouse illumination, in which 
he exhibits a new lighthouse burner 
which he had invented, alleged to have 
twice the power of the most powerful 
lighthouse burner tested by the Trinity 
House at the South Foreland, and also 
described a new lenticular apparatus 
alleged to have three times the power of 
the hyperradiant lens tested at the 
South Foreland, and to give, when used 
with the new burner, six times the light 
of the most powerful existing lighthouse 
light ; and whether he will direct that 
this new light be tested against the 
most powerful form of electric light with 
its most recent improvements with the 
view of ascertaining their relative 
efficiency in fog ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: My atter- 
tion has not been called to Mr. Wigham’s 
recent lecture respecting his inventions. 
The hon. Member is aware that it is not 
the province of the Board: of Trade to 
take the initiative in these matters, and 
I have had no application for a renewal 
of experiments from any of the General 
Lighthouse Authorities who wouldappear 
satisfied with the able and exhaustive 
Report which a Committee of the Royal 
Society recently made on the subject .of 
lighthouse illuminants, and which has 
been presented to Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : Tassume 
that no final action will be taken in a 
matter of this importance until the 
House has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: No action is 
required. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND TRAFFIC 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate in view of 
the fact that County Councils have no 
power to make bye-laws, as Road 
Authorities, requiring conveyances to 
exhibit lights during dark while driving, 
whether ke will, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, take steps to confer the 
necessary powers where, in the opinion 
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of Local Authorities, such regulations 
are required for public safety ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: County 
Councils have the same powers to make 
bye-laws for the purposes set forth in 
Section 104 of the Roads Act of 1878 as 
County Road Trustees had before the 
passing of the Local Government Act. 
Until I saw the question of the hon. 
Member I was not aware of any desire 
that these powers should be in any way 
extended ; but if representations in this 
direction are made, they will receive 
consideration. 

Dr. CAMERON: The right hon. 
Gentleman is, no doubt, aware that this 
is not the only case which has arisen. 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Each 
case will be considered on its merits, 
but I may add that the Secretary of an 
Association does not occupy any privi- 
leged position in bringing a _ case 
forward. 


PRICE’S CHARITY. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
emittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that in the case of Price’s 
Charity, value £60 a year, now devoted 
to the elementary education of the poor 
in the Parish of Cwm-dawddwr, in the 
County of Radnor, the Charity Com- 
missioners, after the publication of the 
names of four Trustees proposed to be 
added to the Governing Body, without 
any public notice and without any 
opportunity being given to the inhabi- 
tants and the general public to express 
their opinions, added three more names 
to the list at the nomination of the 
Joint Education Committee of the 
County Council, making nine Trustees 
in all for the administration of £60 a 
year; and whether the 32 & 33 Vic., 
ce. 110, s. 6, which gives the Charity 
Commissioners power to dispense with 
public notices in case of “modifying a 
proposed order” authorises them to 
entirely re-construct the Governing 
Body of a Charity by adding one-third 
to the number of Trustees, without 
complying with the provisions securing 
notice to the public ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyks, Kent, 
Dartford): My hon. Friend the Member 
for Penrith will answer this question. 

Mr. Esslemont 
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*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Full pub- 
licity was given to the names of the 
three gentlemen referred to in the ques- 
tion at a meeting held on March 11, 
1890, of inhabitants of parishes in- 
terested in the Charity—now applied as 
stated, but a grammar school by repute 
—and was subsequently evidenced by a 
memorial and a counter-memorial, each 
signed by about 200 names, presented 
to the Commissioners on July 7 and 
August 16 of that year respectively. 
In these circumstances the Commis- 
sioners, when deciding in October last 
to include these names in the draft 
order, mainly on the ground that the 
Parish of Rhayader was entitled to o 
share of representation, did not con- 
sider it to be necessary to publish 
names already so well-known and so 
much canvassed in the locality. All 
the nominees of the existing Trustees 
having been retained in the order, the 
Commissioners consider their own action 
to have been supplemental rather than 
re-constructive ; and this appears to them 
to bring the case within the discretion, 
as to publication, allowed by Section 7 
(not 6) of the Act 32 & 33 Vic., c. 110. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I beg 
to give notice that I will call attention 
to the matter and move a Resolution. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOUL TEACHERS. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): 1 beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether the Government 
have had under their consideration the 
question of the superannuation of 
teachers in public elementary schools ; 
and, if so, whether they intend to in- 
troduce any legislation on the subject 
this Session ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: The subject 
to which my hon. Friend refers is now 
being dealt with by a Committee up- 
stairs, and, pending the issue of their 
deliberations and Report, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to approach 
its consideration. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT. 

Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he can 
state how soon a Provisional Order will 
be issued for carrying out the compul- 
sory provisions under the Allotments 
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Act, with the view to the acquisition of 
land at St. Faith’s, Norfolk ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: A Provisional Order 
has been made by the County Council of 
Norfolk in the case referred to; and a 
Bill for the confirmation of the Order 
will be introduced without delay. 


ELECTION OF GUARDIANS AT 
CLAPTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to citcum- 
stances connected with the election of 
Guardians for the Parish of Clapton, 
Gloucestershire ; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Thomas Stephens, the success- 
ful candidate, received the support of 16 
voters, and by the plural vote defeated 
Mr. N. Jenkins, who received the sup- 
port of 18 voters; and that Mr. Thomas 
Stephens signed as witness the voting 
papers of two of his supporters who were 
only able to make a mark; and whether 
such voting papers were legal, and ought 
to have been counted; if so, whether a 
procedure so open to abuse can be 
altered ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have asked the 
Returning Officer for information as to 
the election referred to.. Mr. Stephens, 
the successful candidate, received 23 
votes, and Mr. Jenkins 19. It is the 
case that Mr. Stephens signed as a wit- 
ness the voting papers of two of his sup- 
porters who were only able to make a 
mark ; but independently of these votes, 
Mr. Stephens had a majority of the 
votes given. I think that it is inexpe- 
dient that a candidate should witness 
the voting papers of persons who are 
unable to write. At the same time, I 
may observe that there is no suggestion 
that the votes in the voting papers as 
marked were‘not given for the candidates 
for whom the voters desired to vote, and 
the fact that the voting papers were so 
witnessed,does not, in my opinion, render 
the votes invalid. No facts have come 
within my knowledge which appear to 
render it necessary that the law should 
be altered in this respect, but the point 
shall be considered when an opportunity 
offers. 


NAVAL DEFENCE ACT. 
Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury when the first Account under the 
Naval Defence Act will be rendered to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, in 
accordance iwith the 5th section of the 
Act ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TRBA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxsoy, Leeds, N.): The 
Account. to which the right hon. Baronet 
refers is the first of the series, and will 
largely influence the form of subsequent 
Accounts. It has, therefore, been the 
subject of much consideration between 
the Admiralty and the Treasury, but I 
believe it has to-day been sent forward 
by the Treasury. 


MAIL SERVICE TO THE HEBRIDES. 

CotoneL MALCOLM (Argyllshire) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther the districts of Ardnamurchan and 
Loch Suinart are included in the im- 
proved mail service to come into opera- 
tion on the Ist May ; and, if so, whether 
these places are to be served by the 
present Mull mail steamer, by the new 
service round Mull, or by the steamer 
to the outer Hebridos ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : 
reply to the hon. Member, I beg to 
state that Ardnamurchan will be in- 
cluded in the improved mail service, and 
receive a mail three times a week— 
twice a week by the steamer round Mull, 
and once by the direct Tobermory steamer. 
This change, while it will not affect the 
present frequency of the post, will admit 
of the delivery of the mails at Ardna- 
murchan at about 6 p.m., instead of at 
2 p.m. the following day. With respect 
to Loch Suinart, I may state that the 
present land service to Strontian and 
Salen will remain undisturbed. With 
regard to certain places to the westward 
of Glenborrodale, they will receive their 
letters, not from Ardgour and Salen, as at 
present, but by the improved boat 
service vid Ardnamurchan. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AOT. 


Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
having regard to the Report of the 
Auditor General on “The Imperial 
Defence Act, 1888,” Part II., Ports and 
Coaling Stations, of the date of 31st 
January, 1891 (Accounts, No. 90), which 
sets forth that— 
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“The proposals in the Imperial Defence Act 
contemplated that the actual expenditure of 
£2,600,000 authorised for the purposes of the 
Act should be completed within the three years 
ending 31st March, 1891; ” 
whether he will state how much of the 
said sum remained unexpended on 31st 
March, 1891 ; the reasons for the delay 
in completing the expenditure, which is 
declared in the Preamble of the Act to 
be for— 

“Urgent works,” and for the ‘‘ completion 
without delay of the defence of the Coaling 
Stations, and the speedy completion of the 
armaments ”’ ; 
and when the expenditure account will 
be finally closed ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuorez, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The amount remaining 
unexpended under Part IL of the 
Imperial Defence Act on March 31st last 
was £935,000, of which £550,000 will 
be spent during the present year. Un- 
avoidable delay has been caused by the 
preference given to naval requirements 
by changes in the armament asked for 
by the Australian Colonies, and by diffi- 
culties in acquiring sites. But the main 
cause of delay is under the head of 
“ Barracks and Coaling Stations,” because 
the sum to be provided under the Act is 
to be supplemented by the sales of other 
property belonging to the War Depart- 
ment and by contributions from certain 
colonies. These questions lead to com- 
plicated negotiations, and the account 
under this head probably cannot be 
closed for two or three years. 


TREASURY BILLS. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he will state what was the total amount 
of the last issue of Treasury bills, the 
‘average rate per cent. on the whole, the 
amount and the average rate on: each 
class of bills allotted ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The total amount 
of the last issue of Treasury bills, being 
the bills. allotted last Monday, was 
£1,000,000. This amount was made up 
as follows :—£660,000 in three months’ 
bills at £3 5s. 7d. interest, £260,000 in 
six months’ bills at £3 5s, 6d. interest, 
and £80,000 in 12 months’ bills. at 
£2 16s. 7d. interest. The average rate 
of interest over the whole, if reduced to 
three months’ bills, was £3 3s. 7d. 

Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sr W. HARCOURT: Why were not 
more of the bills allotted at the lower 
rate of interest ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: For the simple 
reason that there were no further tenders 
at that time at the lower rate of interest ; 
otherwise I should certainly have taken 
them. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY REPORT. 

Sir E. J. REED (Cardiff) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if he willstate when the Ordnance 
Survey Report will be issued ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford): The Report of. the 
Ordnance Survey is now with the 
Stationery Office, and I am informed 
that it will be issued in the course of 
a few days. 


SCOTCH DEER FORESTS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, if moved for, he will 
grant a Return from the Government 
County Assessors of Scotland showing 
by counties the name, area, and owner 
of each deer forest in Scotland, and dis- 
tinguishing those created since 1884 ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
impossible, without seeing the precise 
form of the Return, to give a definite 
answer to the question of the hon. 
Member. I can only say that I am 
not aware of any reason why some such 
Return should not be obtained. 


LOWER DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty what number of Lower (now 
Second) Division clerks in the Admi- 
ralty have been promoted to the Upper 
Division, and what number have received 
staff appointments since 1876; what 
percentage such promotions bear to the 
number of Second Division clerks in the 
Admiralty ; and whether he will make 
such arrangements as will permitof better 
effect being given in the Admiralty 
to the Orders in Council of the 12th of 
February, 1876, and 2\st of March, 1890, 
and to Treasury Minutes of the 19th of 
June, 1884, and 16th of August, 1889, 
wherein promotion to the Higher Divi- 
sion and to staff appointments is one of 
the conditions under which Second, 
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Division clerks were induced to enter 
the Service ? 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: One Second 
Division clerk has been promoted to the 
Higher Division, and four have received 
staff appointments. The number of 
Second Division clerks in the Admiralty 
averages 200, and the percentage of such 
promotions. would, therefore, be 24. The 
Admiralty can only create staff appoint- 
ments for the Second Division when the 
interests of the Service demand such a 
course ; and, in face of the fact that the 
Admiralty is already overstocked with 
Higher Division clerks, who will be 
gradually reduced, I cannot undertake 
that all vacancies in that grade will be 
filled up. 


Foreigners 


ROYAL NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether instructions have been 
issued prohibiting the enrolment of 
recruits for the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers pending disbandment; and 
whether, having regard to the long ser- 
vice of this branch of the Reserve, he 
can now state his reasons for the pro- 
posed step P 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The further 
enrolment of recruits for the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers has been 
stopped, pending certain proposed organic 
changes in their present constitution. 
The reasons for such a change cannot be 
stated within the limits of an answer to 
@ question. 


THE CHILIAN CIVIL WAR—NAVAL 
ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he has received any detailed in- 
formation from the Commander of the 
British Squadron in Chilian waters re- 
lative to the encounter between the 
Chilian ironclad Blanco Encalada and 
the torpedo cruisers Almirante Lynch 
and the Almirante Condell ; is so, will 
he be good enough to state what it is; 
and whether he has issued special in- 
structions, requiring the British Com- 


mander to advise the Admiralty in 


detail of any naval engagements which 
have occurred, or which may occur, 


during the Chilian Civil War ? 
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*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The only 
Report as yet received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Pacific is a tele- 
gram from Valparaiso, dated April 24, as 
follows :— 


*‘Tronclad Blanco Encalada taken by surprise, 


and sunk with torpedoes by Almirante Lynch 


and Almirante Condeli at Caldera yesterday 
morning ; over 100 drowned ; captain saved.” 
Special instructions are not required, 
as the Commander-in-Chief will, as a 
matter of course, furnish the Admiralty 
with full details of any matters of in 
terest to the Navy. 


THE NAVAL RESERVES. 


Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, in 
consequence of his having appointed 
a Departmental Committee to inquire 
into the existing condition of the Naval 
Reserves, he will place upon the Table 
of the House Copies of the Report made 
to the Admiralty by the predecessor of 
Admiral Tryon, such Report in substance 
to be similar to that of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh when in 
command of the Reserves ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : No Report 
such as that alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber was made by Sir George Tryon’s 
predecessor. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION, 


Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will be good 
enough to state how long the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
question of tuberculosis in cattle has 
been sitting ; and whether he can form 
any idea of the length of time which is 
likely to elapse before the Commissioners 
will be able to make their Report ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE : The Commission has 
been sitting since July last. The Com- 
missioners are now engaged in carrying 
out an exhaustive series of experiments, 
the results of whichcannot be determined 
for some months. 


FOREIGNERS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if instructions can be given 
that the statistics obtained by the Regis- 
trar General relating to the numbers of 
foreigners in the East End of London, in 
Leeds, and Manchester, competing with 
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the native population, shall be given in 
the Preliminary Report of the Census, 
instead of being delayed until the 
final Report is ready, having regard to 
the importance of the question from an 
industrial point of view ? I also beg to 
put to my right hon. Friend this supple- 
mentary question on the same subject : 
Whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into the statement in to-day’s 
Fimes, that there are in the East End of 
London 25,000 Polish, German, and 
Russian Jews, who, besides holding on 
Sunday morning an immense market of 
the scrapings of the town, sell the labour 
of destitute arrivals at from 2s. to 3s. a 
week, depriving thereby other men of 
work, and especially English workmen ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I have no knowledge 
of such a state of things existing in the 
East End of London as is described in 
the hon. Gentleman’s question. I have 
had some experience of the East End of 
London ; and if such a condition of things 
existed, I think I should know of it. 
But, further than that, the hon. Member 
knows a Committee which has sat to 
consider the subject has heard a con- 
siderable amount of evidence, and no 
statement so startling was made before 
them. I may say that in the same 
number of the Z%mes it is stated that 
some organisation is being set up by 
Lord Rothschild and others with a view 
of relieving the congested condition of 
some parts of London caused by the in- 
flux of foreign Jews and other aliens 
who arrive in large numbers in London. 
I may also say that a Committee is 
sitting to consider a Bill with regard to 
public health, which will confer upon 
the Local Authorities of London addi- 
tional powers of dealing with insunitary 
conditions such as those which are 
referred to in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. In reply to the question upon the 
Paper, I have to say that I have com- 
municated with the Registrar General, 
who informs me that it will be im- 
possible to comply with the suggestion 
of my hon. Friend. The preliminary 
Report on the Census, which must be 
presented to Parliament within five 
months next after the Census, and 
which the Registrar General hopes will 
be presented at the end of June or in 
the beginning of July, is prepared from 
summaries made out by Local Regis- 
trars. Those summaries are now made 

Mr. Howard Vincent 
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out, and are being sent forward to the 
Census Office. The information referred 
to in the question could only be obtained 
by tabulating the birth-places in all the 
enumeration books, and to go through 
all these books for the purpose of 
extracting from them one particular 
item of information would involve great 
trouble and expense, and would most 
seriously delay the issue of the general 
Report. 


NEW JENERAL POST OFFICE FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 

Sr G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can now state what decision 
has been come to in regard to providing 
a new General Post Office for Liverpool ; 
and whether he can state which site has 
been selected ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I regret that I am 
unable to answer the question of my 
hon. Friend. As negotiations are in pro- 
gress, it would be undesirable to do so. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to adopt the mea- 
sures recommended, after careful experi- 
ments, by the Commissioner of Paphos, for 
the improvementof sericulture in Cyprus ; 
and whether, having regard tothe poverty 
of the peasants, and to the languishing 
condition of that. industry (which in 
prosperous times afforded remunerative 
employment for female labour through- 
out Cyprus), the Secretary of State will 
recommend that a grant be voted from 
the Consolidated Fund to be expended 
under the orders of the High Commis- 
sioner of Cyprus for the improvement 
of the cultivation of silkin that island ? 
Barox H. pe WORMS: Her Majesty’s 
Government are favourably disposed 
towards trying such experiments as the 
hon. Member alludes to in the first part 
of his question ; but the correspondence 
on the subject is still in progress. It 
would be contrary to approved usage 
for the Secretary of State to recommend 
a grant from Imperial funds for an in- 
dustrial experiment of the nature de- 
scribed in the second part of the ques- 
tion; but if, and when he is satisfied 
that a grant could be usefully expended, 
he will recommend the Treasury to sanc- 
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tion one out-of Cyprus funds. “The hon. 
Member is, however, doubtless: ‘aware 
that the question’ involves scientific 
considerations as to the possibility of 
combating with success the diseases 
which affect silkworms in the older 
centres of silk’ culture. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE (Wilts, 
Cricklade): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether any steps 
were taken to consult the Science and 
Art Department, and in particular the 
Professors of the Royal College of 
Science, before the allocation of the land 
at South Kensington, which has been so 
strongly objected to in a Memorial to 
Lord Salisbury, was agreed to, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
assent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to report on the statements con- 
tained in that Memorial ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is it 
not the fact that the Science and Art 
Department strongly object to the pro- 
posed arrangement? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The responsible 
Ministers of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment were of course consulted, and after 
examining the scheme upon the spot, in 
company with the representatives of the 
Office of Works, assented, on condition 
that access should be reserved from 
Exhibition Road to the Southern 
Galleries and land adjoining them. The 
Lord President of the Council and I are 
prepared to receive a deputation from 
the memorialists, and all possible care 
will be taken to protect and promote the 
interests of science at South Kensington. 
But I must inform the hon. Member 
that the munificent offer of the Art 
Gallery to be built on the proposed site 
has been finally accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and they cannot now re-open the 
question. 


SEA FISHERY COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if it is competent for Sea Fishery 
Committees to defray the railway fares 
of fishermen representatives to and from 
the Committee meetings out of any funds 
at their disposal under the Sea Fisheries 
Act; and, if not, if he will consider 
the desirability of altering the law. so 
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as to admit of the pepeaaie: wo ineh 
‘expenses ? 

“*Str M. HICKS BEACH: The Local 
Fisheries Committees are Committees of 
the County Councils, and ‘it does ‘not 
appear that the Councils have any power 
to pay the expenses of ‘their members 
when attending meetings. The question 
whether such a payment should be 
authorised by law involves that of the 
payment of the expenses of all County 
Councillors and other members of ‘their 
Committees. 


FREE EDUCATION. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, H.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President ‘of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, having regard to the number 
of interests to be consulted; and to the 
importance of' giving sufficient time for 
the consideration of the ‘details of the 
scheme for carrying out free education, 
he will bring in the Bill for that purpose 
before the Whitsuntide Recess ? 


Sm W. HART DYKE: If the hon. 
Gentleman will use his influence with 
his friends below the Gangway, to assist 
the progress of the Irish Land Bill, I 
may be in a position to act upon his 
suggestion ; but, in any case, ample time 
will be given for the consideration of 
the details of the measure to which he 
refers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer why, in the “ Statement 
of Revenue and Expenditure,” which 
has been laid upon the Table of the 
House, the proposed grant of £920,000, 
for free education in the present 
financial year, is described as one of the 
charges on the Consolidated Fund? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Paper in ques- 
tion is simply a record of the Budget 
Statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the assistance of «the 
memories of hon. Members during the 
Budget Debates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has hit a blot in it. IT intended the 
item of education to be stated as a 
separate item, as not yet before the 
Committee, and depending on the passage 
of a Bill, but by inadvertence placed it 
as @ charge on the Consolidated Fund. 
I will substitute an amended» Paper 
if the right hon. Gentleman eso it 
worth while, 
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THE EVELYN-HURLBERT CASE, 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether he 
is now in a position to state what action, 
if any, it is the intention of the Public 
Prosecutor to take with regard to the 
case of “ Evelyn v. Hurlbert”? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The hon. 
Member must, I think, be aware that it 
would be both unusual and improper for 
me to make any statement as to the in- 
tention of the Public Prosecutor in such 
a matter. The evidence is now under 
the consideration of the Public Prose- 
cutor, and it might be contrary to the 
interests of public justice were I to state 
by anticipation any proposed action of 
the Public Prosecutor. As a matter of 
fact, I understand that further proceed- 
ings are being taken in the civil action. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) : May I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether it is on 
his initiative the Public Prosecutor has 
moved ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It is not on my 
initiative. The only action I could take 
would be on representations made to me. 
In this case the usual course has been 
taken and the evidence sent to the Public 
Prosecutor for his consideration. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): By the 
Attorney General ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: Not by the 
Attorney General in any sense. The 
matter has been frequently explained in 
this House. There are statutory regula- 
tions sanctioned by the previous Lord 
Chancellor and previous Law Officers 
under which the Public Prosecutor acts. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 

Mr. W. JAMES (Gateshead): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General, having 
regard to the circumstances. under 
which the Rating of Machinery Bill 
was read a second time, whether he 
will state what course the Government 
intend to take with regard to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Beyond what 
was stated by myself upon the occasion 
of tne Second Reading of the Rating of 
Machinery Bill, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot state what course they pro- 
pose to take until the discussion upon 
any proposed Amendments arises in 
Committee. 
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Sm W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): As the Bill is sup- 
ported upon both sides of the House, 
will the right hon. Gentleman the First. 
Lord of the Treasury give facilities for 
its consideration ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn, Strand, West- 
minster): I am sorry it is not in my 
power to promise any facilities for the 
consideration of the Bill. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL, 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): I beg ta 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return showing what electoral divisions 
in the respective counties will form con- 
gested districts counties under Clause 13 
of Part II. of the Purchase of Land and 
Congested (Ireland) Bill, as introduced, 
and also what electoral divisions in the 
respective counties will form congested 
districts counties if in line 2 of Clause 13, 
the words “poor law union” be substi- 
tuted for the word “ county ” ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batyour, Manchester, 
E.): Investigations made since the Bill 
was introduced have convinced me that 
the proposed basis on which to determine 
the area of congested districts counties 
will have to be modified. The £1 
average valuation is certainly too low. 
I have had a map prepared on the basis 
of a £1 6s. 8d. average valuation, which 
gives much better results; but I am 
inclining reluctantiy to the view that in 
all probability it may prove necessary to 
leave the determination of these counties 
to some delimiting body. I shall be 
very glad to show the hon. Gentleman 
the map based upon a £1 6s. 8d. valua- 
tion per head of population. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
now give the valuation of the farms in 
each province in Ireland which, accord- 
ing to his estimate, will be excluded by 
Clause 6, of the Land Purchase Bill as 
pasture held by non-resident tenants? 
There is a misprint in the question. It 
should be “as pasture, or held by non- 
resident tenants.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can only 
answer the question as it stood originally. 
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If the hon. Member will rectify the 
mistake and repeat the question I will 
answer it. 


LOANS TO IRISH OWNERS. 


Mr. MAHONY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
can state, as regards loans to owners of 
land in Ireland under a notice from the 
Office of Public Works, Dublin, dated 
12th January, 1880, in which the annual 
instalments are fixed at £3 8s. 6d. per 
cent. for 35 years, how much of the 
instalment is carried annually to the 
Sinking Fund, and at what rate of 
interest the Sinking Fund is calculated ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I understand that 
the rate of interest charged is £1 percent. 
per annum on the amount outstanding. 
The balance is carried to the Sinking 
Fund. 


Mr. MAHONY: Does the amount 
carried to the Sinking Fund vary each 
year. 


*Mr. JACKSON: The interest is al- 
ways at the same rate. For each £100 
advanced, there is an annual payment 
of £3 8s. 6d. for 35 years. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
RECHABITES. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg toask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the Inde- 
pendent Order of Rechabites, registered 
as a Friendly Society, 27th March, 
1854,— 

‘*Is an Association of abstainers, united for 
the mutual interest and benefit of its members 
in time of sickness and death, and for the 
promotion of the principles of abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks, and thrift ” ; 
and whether, as this Temperance and 
Benefit Society is spreading in Belfast and 
the North of Ireland, members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary will be per- 
mitted ‘to join the Order ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspector 
General has already had before him the 
question as to members of the Constabu- 
lary Force being permitted to join the 
Order referred to. He considers, how- 
ever, that the pledge to be taken is not 
merely one of personal abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors, but involves an 
expression of views on other matters 
which might interfere with an impartial 
discharge of duty. 
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Potatoes. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Mr. T. FRY (Darlington): I bag’ te 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland if there is any 
truth in the following statement, which 
has been received by telegram from 
Achill, namely— 

‘Government potatoes rotting after setting, 
Inspector took quantity to Dublin Castle to 
show Under Secretary ; ” 
and, if so, what course he intends to 
pursue in reference to such an important 
statement? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member must be aware that the Go- 
vernment have not supplied any seed 
potatoes to this district. They are sup- 
plied by the Guardians of the Westport 
Union under the Seeds Act, and the 
failure has been produced in consequence 
of what is called “ heating.” 

Mr. T. FRY : Did not Mr. Inspector 
Pringle make a representation as to the 
badness of the potatoes, independent of 
the heating? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; I believe 
the Inspector made a representation to 
the Guardians. 

Mr. T. FRY: Did he make a repre- 
sentation to the Government as well as 
to the Guardians ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware ; but he ought to have done so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
How is it that the Government pota- 
toes are more given to heating than 
others P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are no 
Government potatoes. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he (or the 
Local Government Board) has received 
any communications respecting the 
rumoured failure of the seed potatoes 
imported and supplied through the 
Skibbereen Union; and who was the 
Inspector employed by the Government 
to examine and pass the seed supplied in 
thatdistrict? Ialsobeg to ask theright hon, 
Gentleman whether he is aware that, at 
the last meeting of the Bandon (County: 
Cork) Board of Guardians, several 
Guardians complained that the seed 
potatoes supplied through the medium 
of the Union already showed symptoms 
of failure; and, if so, will the Irish 
Government inquire into the matter 
without delay ? 

3U 2 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
received no information beyond the 
newspaper extract which the hon. Mem- 
ber has been good enough tosend me. I 
will cause inquiries to be made. 

Mr. FLYNN: May I ask what are 
the qualifications required of an Inspec- 
tor ?, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman had better give notice of that 
question. 


LAND COMMISSION—DONEGAL. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in 70 of the cases heard 
before Land Courts held at Carrick and 
Killybegs, in Donegal, in January and 
February, 1890, appeals have been 
lodged against the judicial rents fixed by 
the Sub-Commissioners ; whether he is 
aware that the tenants in all these cases 
are, with six exceptions, the recipients of 
public charity ; and whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that these appeals are 
listed to be heard in the town of Donegal 
next June, and that the people, by reason 
of their extreme poverty, are unable to 
travel so great a distance from their 
homes and to support themselves while 
awaiting in Donegal the hearing of their 
cases, he will give directions for the 
sitting of the Appeal Court in Carrick 
or Killybegs, where these cases were 
originally heard ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners Report that as soon as 
the arrangements are completed they 
will be able to say where the sittings 
will be held, and due regard will be had 
to the convenience of the persons who 
will have to attend them. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
a Report by the United States’ Consul 
Reid, of Dublin, published in the Grocer 
of the 11th April, in which it is stated 
that— 

'«*Qne of the chief pork-packing concerns in 
Limerick buys great quantities of American 
hams in the cured state, smokes them, and im- 
pressess its own brand upon them,”’ 
and sells them ata price a trifle below 
what it asks for its own goods ; whether 
impressing an Irish brand on American 
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hams is an infringement of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act ; and if, in the .interest 
of the Irish trade, he will cause inquiry 
to be made as to whether any such 
practice, as alleged, is carried on? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called, 
by the question, to the allegations made 
by the Paper referred to, and I am in- 
formed that they have been flatly con- 
tradicted by the Limerick firm referred 
to. I am having a careful inquiry 
made. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY:. As this is a 
matter of great importance, and as many 
large merchants are interested in it, may 
T ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to address a communication to the 
American Minister, requesting to name 
the particular house against which the 
charges are made ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman must be aware that 
such an inquiry is beyond my province. 
All I can say is, that as these statements 
have been made they will be carefully 
inquired into. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When will the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman be in 
@ position to answer « further question ? 

Mr. MADDEN : On Monday. 


County Down. 


THE BRAGNE SCHOOL, COUNTY 
DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
memorial from the Manager and Com- 
mittee of Bragne School, near Banbridge, 
county Down, complaining that control 
of the school has been removed from 
them without any previous notice hav- 
ing been given to them; whether he is 
aware that this Committee, which re- 
presents three Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, have always been recognised as 
the only trustees of the property; and 
whether he will make inquiry into the 
matter with a view of having their 
rights over the school restored to the 
Committee ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Govern- 
ment have no control in regard to the 
management of the school mentioned. 
The memorial referred to was received, 
and duly answered to the effect that 
the Government were unable to inter- 
fere in the matter. 
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Mr. xX: I ask the Chie: 
greet the Lo rey Lieutenant, ef 
Ireland how. many appeals re fair rent 
were heard by the Land Commission 
recently sitting in Cavan ; and in how 
many of such cases the rent was raised, 
and in how many lowered ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
yet received information that will en- 
able me to answer the question. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION AT 
NEWCASTLE, COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr: M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the want of harbour accom- 
modation at Newcastle, County Down ; 
whether he is aware that the last Return 
of “Sea Fisheries of the United King- 
dom ” shows that, in 1885, the quantity 
of fish conveyed inland by railway from 
Newcastle was 25 tons, and that every 
year since then the amount so conveyed 
has gradually increased, and amounted in 
1890 to 197 tons; and whether, consider- 
ing the great loss to the country, and the 
serious danger to the lives of the fisher- 
men, he will make inquiry as to the 
desirability of providing the necessary 
harbour accommodation there ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Representa- 
tions have been received from time to 
time by successive Governments, asking 
that the harbour of Newcastle (County 
Down) should be repaired. The Grand 
Jury have declined to undertake the 
work, and as the Board of Works esti- 
mate that the cost would be at least 
£13,000, the Government would not at 
the present moment feel justified in ask- 
ing Parliament to vote this amount, 
having regard to the large sums it has 
already recently voted for works in 
Treland. 


THE PURCHASE COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is it true that the Govern- 
ment. intend to accept the proposal of 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) with regard to the status 
of the Purchase Commissioners, or any 
modification thereof ?, 

Mr. A. J: BALFOUR: The hens and 
learned‘ Gentleman will probably agree 
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the intentions of .the Government in 

to. those portions of the Land 
Purchase Bill which have still to be 
brought forward, . 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Of course Iagree 
with that as a general rule, but this isa 
matter which will seriously affect the 
attitude of the Irish Members. The 
statement has been made _ that’ the 
Amendment, of which the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone has given notice,has 
been put down as a kind of official 
Amendment. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.): 
As a reference has been made to me it 
is right I should state that I have had 
no conversation with the Government 
on the matter, either directly or in- 
directly. 


RELIEF WORKS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, and, 
if so, what relief works are proposed to 
be opened in the Enniskeen district.in the 
County of Cork; and whether any Me- 
morial has been received from the dis- 
trict, pointing out the great distress 
there existing, and the works of a repro- 
ductive character that can with facility 
be carried out ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Member refers to the Enniskeen district 
of the Bandon Union, I may inform him 
that no relief works have been opened 
there. 


WEST CORK POSTAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether any, and, if so, 
what steps will be taken to provide a 
quick mid-day mail, to meet the postal 
requirements of West Cork, that would 
secure the delivery of letters at Bantry 
and Skibbereen at about 3 o'clock p.m., 
with a delivery at 4 o'clock p.m., 
enabling professional men, merchants, 
traders, and others, to reply to com- 
munications received by the mid-day 
mail ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The subject to which 
the hon. Member refers. is now under 
inquiry, and I hope in the course of a 
short time to be in a position to come to 
a decision upon it. 
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YEOMANRY VOTERS AT THE SOUTH 
LEICESTERSHIRE ELECTION. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I wish to put a question to the Secre- 
tary for War of which I have given him 
private notice, namely, whether it is 
possible to arrange the training of the 
Leicestershire yeomanry so that all the 
members of the corps who desire to vote 
at the coming election may have an 
opportunity of doing so ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is already 
recognised by Statute that all reasonable 
opportunity shall be given to members 
of yeomanry corps to whatever Party 
they belong, to record their votes ; but I 
will make inquiry into the matter, and 
see that every reasonable opportunity is 
secured. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Twelfth Report brought up and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


BEITISH AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and an Appen- 
dix, brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
‘be printed. [No. 210.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

Colonisation—That they do request, 
that this House will be pleased to com- 
municate to them “Copy of the Report 
from the Select Committee appointed by 
this House during the present Session 
on Colonisation,” together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, &c. 


MOTION. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCEED- 
INGS ON 'THE PURCHASE OF LAND 
AND CONGESTED DISTRICIS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL). 

(4.25.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 
(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian): I wish 
to put a question to the Leader of 
the House, the answer ‘to which 
may in a certain sense, I think, pos- 
sibly tend to shorten the conversation 
upon the Motion which the right hon. 
Gentleman is about to make. First of 
all, is it his intention to ask for the par- 
ticular preference he desires to have on 


behalf of the Irish Land Bill exclu- 
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sively ; and, secondly, is it his intention 
to apply the power which he seeks to 
obtain without making any exception in 
favour of any particular measure, so that 
it shall be perfectly equal in its applica- 
tion ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I appreciate the 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has put the question. The preference 
which we ask for has reference to the 
Irish Land Bill at the present time.. We 
conceive that that Bill should be pressed 
forward with all reasonable speed. It 
has unfortunately lagged greatly in 
Committee during the last few days. I 
suppose the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman is directed specially to the 
Wednesdays. So far as other days of 
the week are concerned, we do not pro- 
pose to make any exception whatever. 
The Government do not think it would 
be possible to make an exception in 
favour of one Motion or proposal with- 
out making an exception in favour of 
others, so far as Wednesdays are 
concerned. One difficulty in which we 
are placed is that an hon. Gentleman 
opposite had a Motion on the Paper for 
last Friday, and removed it under the 
impression that I had given a pledge 
that the 13th of May should be reserved 
for its consideration. I did not give 
that pledge. I did not give that pledge 
unreservedly ; I merely stated that, so 
faras the Government were concerned, 
they would not propose that there should 
be an adjournment for Whitsuntide be- 
fore that Wednesday, and if no unfore- 
seen event occurred, they would not 
propose to take that day. However, it © 
has been translated into a pledge ; and, 
therefore, I am afraid I should not be 
able to take that day for Government 
Business. After Whitsuntide there are 
Bills of Private Members which would 
be in Progress; and under Standing 
Order No. 12, those Bills would be 
entitled to precedence before any other 
Orders. But it would be a strong 
measure on my part to deprive those 
Bills of the position they have obtained 
until absolute necessity compels me to 
do so. It would be held to be exercis- 
ing the rights of the majority rather 
severely upon hon. Gentlemen who had 
charge of other Bills ; and, therefore, it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to take the first three or four Wednes- 
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Progress are concerned. Therefore, it 
comes to this: The proposition of the 
Government is that the time of the 
House shall be given on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays, without 
reservation, for the Land Purchase Bill. 
Next Wednesday shall be given for that 
purpose, but the first three or four 
Wednesdays after Whitsuntide will not 
be given until fair progress has been 
made with the Bills which are in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): Is it open to the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider the decision to 
take next Wednesday, when a most im- 
portant Bill is down ? 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): May I 
ask whether, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman took a night in February 
last, on which I had a Motion down 
with reference to the Access to Moun- 
tains. in Scotland, he does not intend to 
make an exception now in favour of that 
Motion, which is down for May 8? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would, I 
think, be more convenient that I should 
enter into these questions, in regard to 
which I have had more notices than one, 
when I make the Motion for precedence. 
I express my regret if by any Motion 
of mine I have deprived the right hon. 
Gentleman of any opportunity of bring- 
ing forward his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER then, upon formal 
notice from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, proceeded to read the Motion on 
the Paper, but, in response to Opposition 
erties of “ Move,” 

*(4.35.) Mr. W.H.SMITH again rose 
and moved— 

‘‘That, whenever the Purchase of Land and 
Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill is appointed 
for Tuesday or Friday, the House do meet at 
Three o’clock, and that the proceedings on that 
Bill have precedence over all Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion ; and that the said 
Bill have precedence on Wednesday if it be 
appointed for that day.’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman said: The 
House has now had 82 Sittings, and 
we have arrived at a period of the 
Session when we are justified in appealing 
to the House to give further assistance 
for the progress of Public Business. 
With reference to the Land Purchase 
Billi, the House will agree thatjthe case 
is even stronger than it would ordinarily 
be in the case of other Bills. On Thurs- 
day, the 9th of April, there were 16 
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of Amendments on the Paper, but 
to-day, the 30th of April, owing’to the 
industry displayed by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), there 
are 24 pages, after we have been sitting 
for some weeks in Committee. That is 
a case in itself for asking the House for 
further time for. the consideration of 
this important measure. It is a Bill 
which must be considered and disposed 
of by the House prior to the considera- 
tion of any other question, unless it be 
of extreme urgency. During the 82 
Sittings that we have had the Govern- 
ment had precedence on 48 days and 
private Members on 34. Thirty-four days 
is a larger amount of time in possession 
of private Members than has been known 


during the years from 1882 to 1885. 


During the Session of 1882 only 21 
Sittings were reserved for private Mem- 
bers ; in 1884 only 27, and in 1884-5 
only 10. I propose now to provide that 
private Members should have the oppor- 
tunity of disposing ofsome of the Bills that 
have passed a Second Reading and now 
stand in Committee. We must ask the 
House, first of all, to dispose of the Land 
Purchase Bill. That measure has been 
accepted in principle on both sides, and 
I believe there is a desire that it should 
be passed. [Cries of “No!” from the 
Opposition.| I gather from the right 
hon. Gentleman and from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that they are not opposing 
the Bill, but only discussing it. But 
the discussion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and his friends has suc- 
cessfully delayed the progress of Public 
Business for some time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Hear, hear. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber cheers that, and accepts the state- 
ment, and it is because of that delay 
that 1 am compelled to make the pre- 
sent appeal to the House. As soon as 
the Land Purchase Bill is disposed of, 
it will be our duty to introduce a mea- 
sure for assisted education [Opposition 
cries of “Hear, hear,” and “ Free.”’], as 
to which, if we may fairly interpret the 
expression of opinions by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, we ought not to find much 
difficulty or experience much delay in 
passing it. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton says he would like to see the Bill. 
Iam afraid from my experience of the 
hon. Member for Northampton that we 
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ceuld hardly produce any Bill that would 
satisfy his mind, and would ‘notrequire 


discussion at: his .hands. When the} 


Assisted Education Bill has been con- 
sidered. .by' the House, there’ ‘are 
Bills now before. the Standing Com- 
mittee, that. I believe ought to 
without much delay. There is also 
before. the, House of. Lords a. Bill 
called the Clergy Discipline Bill, and I 
am sure-that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) will concur in 
the opinion that: it is a Bill that should 
be passed... ‘There is one Bill-for which I 
hope it will not be necessary to.ask for 
any time from the House—the Bill:with 
reference. to. Newfoundland before the 
House of Lords, which I trust may not 
come down to this House. I hope, and 
believe, that the Legislature of New- 
foundland will anticipate the action of 
the’ House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, and render it unnecessary for 
us to proceed with that Bill. But if it 
should unfortunately be necessary to 
proceed with that Bill it will be abso- 
lutely urgent that it should be taken, if 
it comes to us, about the:end of May, and 
passed through all its stages. I only 
make that reservation with regard to 
the possibilty of this urgent and impor- 
tant. matter. I hope that I have given 
sufficient grounds for the concession 
which I ask from the House. The right 
hon. .Gentleman has referred in his 
question chiefly to Wednesdays. By the 
Motion I make. I take practically only 
next Wednesday so far as May and the 
first part of June are concerned. If the 
right hon. Gentleman should be of 
opinion thatitis undesirablethat weshould 
take next Wednesday, and if the con- 
cession of that day would remove objec- 
tions on the part of the House, Iam per- 
fectly prepared to fall in with his view. 
There is another point to which I must 
refer. There is a general desire that the 
prorogation should take place in July. 
| Laughter.| Some hon. Gentlemen laugh ; 
but I believe they would not laugh if we 
deliberately proposed to the House that 
they should continue to sit during the 
month of August. The arrangement I 
have referred to has reference toa Proro- 
gation before the end of July. The 


House, I think, has fair reason to expect’ 


that that-should take place. Well, Sir, 
in addition to the business: which I havé 
described, there is Supply, and we have 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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practically—allowing three or four days’ 
holiday at Whitsuntide-+[eries of « 7 
12 weeks of the Session before us:- 
think I have not asked the House to get 
through more business than can well 
be done in these weeks .that remain ; 


pass:| bnt':I. think, at the same time, that 


we ought to begin to set ourselves in 
order; and invite: hon... Gentlemen to 
repress in the strongest manner. the 
repetition of any speeches, especially 
when the questions raised have .been 
already considered and ‘practically: dis- 
posed of by the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, whenever the Purchase of Land and 
Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill is appointed 
for Tuesday or Friday, the House do meet at 
Three o’clock, and that the proceedings on that 
Bill have precedence over all Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion ; and that the said 
Bill have precedence on Wednesday if it be 
appointed for that day.’’—(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

(4.45.) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
The right hon. Gentleman has opened 
before our anxious eyesa prospect which 
is rather more gloomy than cheerful. I 
am afraid that there are considerable 
difficulties which lie ahead with regard 
to the fulfilment of the expectations 
which he still entertains. At the same 
time, there are some of his anticipations 
in which I cordially share. One of the 
last subjects he named was a possible 
Bill for making certain provisions affect- 
ing the internal regulations of the Colony 
of Newfoundland, and I must say that I 
most sincerely—I would even say fer- 
vently—join in the hope which the 
right hon. Gentleman has expressed, 
that it will not be found necessary to 
submit that Bill to the consideration of 
the House. With respect to the Educa- 
tion Bill, it is impossible—indeed, it 
would be out of order—to give an 
opinion on a measure which we have 
not seen. But I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly correct when 
he said that, as far as he could gather, 
there was a desire to give to that Bill 
every despatch that was compatible with 
a fair consideration of its provisions, 
such as they be—in fact that there will 
be a sincere desire to forward the 
measure. With respect to the Bill 
relating to clerical discipline, what I 
hope is that there may be a very strong 
wish on the. part of those to whom the 
good moral conduct.of the clergy is an 
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objeet of general interest—and it ought 


to be an object of general interest—and: 


an anxious-desire to find the provisions 
of that Bill judiciously: adapted to their 


purpose; and, if so, I cannot help think-: 


ing that the right’ hon. Gentleman will 
find a general. disposition in the House 
to promote the passage of that Bill with- 
out. any considerable. expenditure of 
time. On the subject of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, it is certainly the case that 
many whoare not supporters of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government 
desire to try certain questions upon that 
Bill: with regard to which they are 
unable, from their convictions, to allow 
them to pass without notice, or even 
without a Division; but, at the same 
time, to allow fair and even rapid 
progress with the different stages 
of the Bill; and I do not believe that 
those who object to the Bill altogether 
have given fair grounds for the right 
hon. Gentleman’s presumption of a wish 
to delay and impede the measure. I do 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
was justified in his remarks on that sub- 
ject, I say that, fromrecollection of former 
experience. In the case of the Irish 
Land Bill, it is quite true that that Bill 
contained a greater number of clauses 
than the Bill now before us; but I do 
not think it contained a greater amount 
of difficult, complex, and disputable 
matter. The practice has grown up of 
late years of throwing into sub-sections 
a multitude of provisions which in old 
times would always have been the sub- 
ject of separate clauses. This is the 11th 
day on which the Committee on the Land 
Purchase Bill has sat, aud we are only at 
the third clause. But the Land Bill of 
1881 occupied 50 Sittings of the House, 
and the Committee on that Bill occupied 
32 Sittings of the House. It happened 
in the case of that Bill, as in the case: of 
this Bill, that some of the first clauses 
were difficult, and I think: it will be 
found, if the matter is carefully exa- 
mined, that less progress was made in the 
case of the Land Bill in the first ten days 
than Her Majesty’s Government have 
made with the Bill now before us. But 
whereas the Irish Land Bill-was an Irish 
Bill exclusively, and English Members 
interposed very little in the Debate, this 


is ® measure: involving financial ‘provi- | 


sions concerning England and Scotland 
and is an English almost as much. as an 
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Irish Bill. I say now, as, I said when; 


‘the measure was first introduced, thatat 
is necessarily one of the most complicated . 


and difficult measures ever submitted to 
the House, and therefore I donot think: 
that there is any ground for. the com- 
plaint ; but I believe that there is a dis- 
position to dissuade any one who is an 
extreme opponent of the measure from 
endeavouring to make gain or advantage 
from it in any shape: or form unneces- 
sarily protracting its progress. There.is 
only one other point on which I wish. .to 
say a word, and that is with regard to the 
reference which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made to me in connection with next 
Wednesday. He said that if I expressed 
a certain opinion with to next 
Wednesday he would not be disposed to 
take it. I am disposed to speak in 
the opposite sense. If the right hon. 
gentleman thinks it necessary to inter- 
fere with the course of business in the 
House and with the rights of Private 
Members, particularly in circumstances 
so remarkable as these, when he has 
taken ihe night of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen, 
in which so much interest is taken in 
Scotland—-in my opinion, his only safety 
is to insist on that on which he hasoften 
insisted on previous occasions, and to be 
perfectly uniform in the application of 
his rule. I do not look to the contents 
of the Bills, or to anything that may be 
called a matter of immediate urgency 
which I might conceive would be a 
possible subject for exception, but, 
taking these measures as measures, they 
are all well entitled to discussion; and I 
think the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen is better entitled 
than any other Motion, on account of 
what has formerly happened. I may 
press on her Majesty’s Government that 
they should not make two bites at a 
cherry, but should make a fair and 
uniform practice, and therefore avoid all 
occasion for giving ground for special 
complaint on the part of those who may 
be interested in any particular measure. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Am I to under 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman is 
inviting me to take all Wednesdaysafter 
Whitsuntide ? - 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE :: I: thought 
that we were discussing absolutely : the 
question of all days until Whitsuntide, 
and then after that: of the days on which 
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the Land Purchase Bill may be put 
down. 

(5.0.) Mz. LABOUCHERE : The right 
hon. Gentleman was in a somewhat 
prophetic mood as to what is going to 
take place in the present year, but I am 
sorry that he did not say when there 
was going to be a Dissolution. With 
regard to the motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it seems to me that I am 
always expected to play lamb to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s wolf. The right 
hon. Gentleman turns on me as if I were 
the fons et origo of all obstruction in the 
House. In one sense I am—in the right 
sense of the word obstruction. The 
Conservative Party and Ministers have 
extraordinary notions as to the duties of 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that I delay Public Business by 
putting down Amendments. That is one 
of the valuable truisms in which the 
right hon. Gentleman occasionally in- 
dulges. There can be no ground for 
any complaint until we have, as in the 
Land Bill in 1881, occupied more than 
32 days. In the discussion on the Land 
Bill in 1881 the present Chief Secretary 
made a vast number fof speeches, and, 
for my own part, though I may not be 
able to equal the Chief Secretary in the 
eloquence of his speeches, I will en- 
deavour to do so in their number. I 
would point out to the House that there 
is no deliberate intention on the part of 
any one on this side of the House to 
obstruct, for the sake of obstruction. 
We know that this Bill must pass. 
Kivery clause of the Bill bristles with 
false principles, and, therefore, I and my 
friends naturally seek to alter it and 
make the best of it. Regarding this 
Motion, however, upon general prin- 
ciples, I am entirely opposed to any 
invasion of the rights of Private Mem- 
bers, for whenever an attempt at such 
invasion is made it is owing to Minis- 
ters having made a muddle of their 
own proceedings. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it is necessary 
to pass the Land Purchase Bill at once, 
and that all other business should 
give way to it. Then why did he not 
bring in the Bill earlier than the 9th 
of April of the present Session? The 
Government spent many weeks in Feb- 
ruary and March over the Tithe Bill. Of 
course, it is*known that they were 
forced to do so by certain hon. Members 

Mr. W. £. Gladstone 
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sitting behind the Treasury Bench; 
but surely that does not warrant the 
right hon. Gentleman pleading now 
that hon. Members have no right 
to discuss the Land Purchase Bill. 
The fact is that Ministers are behind 
with their business, for there is not only 
the Land Purchase Bill, ,but also the 
Estimates for ‘discussion, and we are 
told that the Bill granting free education 
is to be introduced. Well, I shall be 
very sorry to do anything, consistently 
with my duty to other Bills, which will 
help to let Ministers escape from the 
pledge they have given in respect to this 
matter. I am one of those who want 
free education, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman may depend upon it that the 
Radical Members are not going to play 
into the hands of the “cave” behind 
him. We are not going to play into 
the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who must have announced with 
grief and sorrow that he is in favour of 
assisted education, considering what he 
previously said: nor are we going to 
play into the hands of the Minister of 
Education, who in his electoral address 
protested against the system. We had 
great trouble in forcing the Government 
to give it, and we are going to keep the 
Government to their terms and to secure 
it. It is not improbable that the Radi- 
cals may object to much that is in the 
Bill, but in all probability we shall 
assent to its passing, and change and 
modify it when we have a majority. I 
further object to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to take the time of Private 
Members, because it introduces a new 
element into the demands on the public 
time. By means of it Ministers are 
able to say in effect what Bills they 
approve or disapprove. ‘They will take 
one Wednesday when Bills which they 
disapprove are to be brought on, but not 
the next, because then a Bill favoured 
by their supporters is to be brought on 
—a Bill about female franchise or some 
folly of that sort. In these matters let 
us at Jeast be fair. What is sauce for 
the gander is sauce for the goose also. 
Let the Government take all the Wed- 
nesdays or none. 

(5.10.) Mr. BRYCE: I beg to move 
an Amendment to except Friday, the 
8th of May, from the operation of the 
Resolution. I could have understood 
the action of the right hon, Gentleman 
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if it had been uniform, but to select 
days in aparticular way, and practically 
in favour of particular Bills, is scarcely 
fair to the House. I should not have 
moved my Amendment if the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken all the time of 
Private Members, and if he had not 
intimated that the Government would 
not take Wednesday, the 13th; but, 
under the circumstances, I feel bound in 
duty to my constituents and to the 
people of Scotland, to take the course I 
do. What we want is uniformity of 
treatment, and, in fairness and justice, I 
ask that my Amendment should be 
accepted. I have no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman will express his “ deep 
regret ” and speak of his “sense of duty,” 
but I would rather have an ounce of 
justice than a pound of his regrets. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“Friday,” to insert the words “ except 
on Friday, 8th May.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.12.) Mr. COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen has candidly confessed 
that his principal motive of action in 
excepting Wednesday, the 13th of May, 
is not that he loves the Access to Moun- 
tains Bill so much as that he hates the 
Women’s Franchise Bill. 

Mr. BRYCE: I said that I desired 
absolute equality in the matter. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The hon. Member 
distinctly stated that he should not have 
moved his Amendment if the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had not intimated that he 
would not take Wednesday, the 13th. 
Therefore, I have not unfairly inter- 
preted what the hon. Member said. 
Now, as to the question that is to come 
on on the 13th of May. Last Friday 
week the first notice of Amendment on 
going into Committee of Supply stood in 
the name of the hon. Member for Had- 
dington relative to the political disabili- 
ties of women. That could not have 
been brought on if the Bill of the 13th 
of May still stood on the Paper; and it 
was a question with those Members 
interested in the subject whether that 
Motion should be proceeded with or 
whether the chance of the 13th of May 
should be retained. A deputation went 
to the right hon. Gentleman to ascertain 
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the intention of the Government with 
respect to that day, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has frankly repeated what he 
said to the deputation—that it was not 
intended to adjourn the House before 
the 13th of May, and that, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, the 
Government had no intention to take 
that day. Well, has anything unfore- 
seen happened P 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, surely. 
The First Lord of the Treasury bases his 
claim to the days of Private Members on 
the fact that the unforeseen has hap- 
pened—that the Land Purchase Bill is 
obstructed. 


Mr. COURTNEY: That has not hap- 
pened since the time referred to, and was 
not unforeseen. On all grounds it is 
impossible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to depart now from the engagement he 
hasmade. Theengagement of the right 
hon. Gentleman was known to every 
Member of the House ; it was known to 
the hon. Member for Northampton. And 
with regard to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen, 
may I point out that even if he loses 
this opportunity of discussing it the 
Scotch Members, in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the Motion as to women’s 
suffrage, had the opportunity given them 
the other night of debating the ques- 
tion of the deer forests—which is a 
somewhat kindred subject to that in 
which the hon. Gentleman is so deeply 
interested. Before sitting down I should 
like to say that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian, was a little 
obscure with respect to the Wednesdays 
subsequent to Whitsuntide. With re- 
gard to Bills which have been considered 
before Whitsuntide, which have passed 
a Second Reading, and which are set 
down for progress after Whitsuntide, if 
the opportunity of further progress is 
taken away we shall put a stop to all 
legislation by private Members and 
make such legislation before Whitsun- 
tide a farce. I entirely agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the necessity 
of reserving those Wednesdays for such 
Bills. I protest against the contention 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
and the hon. Member for Aberdeen that 
Wednesday, the 13th, should be taken. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I may remind the 
House that the Amendment before it is 
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a limited one. . It merely, excepts Briday 
the 8th May. | 

*(5.19.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, lent 
cashire) : May I appeal to the Member 
for Aberdeen to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. I will then ask leave to amend 
the Motion so that it shall read, after the 
word “Bill,” in. the last line but one, 
“shall also have precedence on Wednes- 
days until said Bill has passed through 
Committee of the House.” 


Mr. BRYCE: On that understanding, 
I am willing to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. 


. Business of 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir H. JAMES: If there is any am- 
biguity in the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, there is no ambiguity 
in those of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees. Whatever 
may be the inconvenience to Members of 
this House, and however desirable it 
may be that their time should be occu- 
pied by useful and practical legislation, 
yet according to the right hon. Gentleman 
all ought to give way to what will be 
after all anabstract discussion on theright 
of female suffrage. The effect of the 
Amendment which I beg leave to move 


. is that until the Irish Land Bill has 


passed through Committee all the Wed- 
nesdays shall be taken up by that Bill. In 
that case wemay hope that that Bill will be 
through Committee before the Whitsun- 
tide Recess, and if it is, fewer Wednes- 
days will be taken by the Government 
after Whitsuntide: Anything which may 
interfere with the progress of the Land 
Bill through Committee will be detri- 
mental to the public interest. What 
does the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees ask? He 
asks that the progress of the Land 
Bill shall be suspended, and that prece- 
dence shall be given to the Second 
Reading of the Bill for conferring 
the suffrage upon women. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman hope that there 
is any possibility of that Bill passing 
through the House? The House has 
still to deal with the Bill for Marriage 
of a Deceased Wife’s Sister, with the 
Rating of Machinery Bill, with the Bill 
which would give a close time for hares. 
All those Bills, having been read a 
second time, have vested interests, and 
ought to be dealt: with practically by the 
House. If we now say that we will not 
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take away the Wednesday in question, 
but: will give it for the pleasure of hear- 
ing the eloquence of my right: hon. 
Friend, we must take more days after 
Whitsuntide, and all for: an abstract 
proposition which we have already. at 
different times discussed eight or ten 
times in this House. There is only one 
argument which has been used in favour 
of that course, namely, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
has given a pledge. But this is a ques- 
tion for the House itself. We have to 
consider how we can best do what is 
useful for carrying on the public 
business. We shall not be able to leave 
this House in the month of July if these 
days are not taken, and the Session will 
have to be further prolonged.. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House did not anticipate, when he gave 
what has been called a pledge, that 
eleven days would have been taken up 
with three clauses of the Irish Land Bill, 
or that he would have had to listen to so 
many arguments from the hon. Member 
for Elgin. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word “Wednesday,” to insert the 
words ‘until it shall have passed 
through Committee.” — (Sir Henry 
James.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.26.) Viscount WOLMER (Hants, 
Petersfield): As reference has been 
made to me by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I should like to inform him what 
was actually said by the Leader of the 
House on the point in question. The 
deputation waited on him last Monday 
week, and as a result, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Haddington, which was 
on the Paper for the following Friday, 
was removed. The First Lord of the 
Treasury stated that he did not intend 
to move the Adjournment of the House 
before the 13th of May, and that he 
would not take that day for the Busi- 
ness of the Government unless some 
“wholly unforeseen emergency” arose. I 
should like to ask if any wholly unfore- 
seen emergency has since arisen ? 

(5.28.) Str W. HARCOURT (Derby): 
I hope the First Lord of the Treasury 
will allow the House to express its own 
he will 
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listen to the appeal of the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Bury, and 


not dictate his personal opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman is asking. the 
House to make a sacrifice of its time for 
the purpose of carrying the Irish Land 
Bill through Committee. With regard 
to the pledge which ‘has been referred to, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that he 
has not given a pledge, although what 
he said has been construed into one, and 
it isa curious thing that a man should 
be bound, not by what he acknowledges 
to be a pledge, but by what other people 
understand to be a pledge. It seems to 
me it would be as well for the right hon. 
Gentleman not to bring any pressure to 
bear on the House, but to allow it to 
determine for itself whether all Wednes- 
days shall be taken for the Irish Land 
Bill. I think that the proposal of the 
right hon. Member for Bury is one 
which we ought to accept, as it would 
enable the rest of the Session to be 
devoted to the Free Education Bill and 
Supply, and would not damnify the 
smaller Bills which have so far been 
read a second time. The Government 
must take the time somehow or other, 
and had better do so before Whitsuntide. 
The arrangement that all Wednesdays 
should be taken need hardly be broken 
into for the grand field day of the right 
hon. Member for Liskeard and the noble 
Lord the Member for the Petersfield 
Division, whom, in other circumstances, 
we should be even more pleased to hear 
on the subject of Female Suffrage than 
we should be to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Why? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: He is younger. 
I hope the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury will be 
accepted, as to my mind it practically 
meets all the necessities of the case. ° 

*(5.33.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I trust 
that the House will not consider it 
necessary to prolong. the Debate. The 
question before us is a very narrow one. 
It is whether the understanding that 
has been come to with reference to May 
13th shall, or shall not, be observed. For 
myself I feel bound not to depart from 
that understanding, but it is for the 
House to decide what course shall be 
taken. I fully appreciate the desire of 
the House to make progress with the 
Irish Land Bill, and under the circum- 
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stances I shall leave this question of 
taking Wednesday, May 13th, to be 


decided by the majority. 


*(5.34.): Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn), 
who rose amid cries of “ Divide!” said 
I am glad hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
so demonstratively objecting to my 
speaking, because it helps me to push 
home the argument I was about to 
address to the House with regard to the 
attack made upon me by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. My reply is. that if 
any of my speeches have been prolonged 
unduly, the reason is to be found in the 
obstruction which I have met with from 
the opposite side of the House. When- 
ever I have risen to speak to Amend- 
ments in Committee on the Land Bill I 
have. been received with obstructive 
cries and howls from hon.. Members, 
chiefly of the landlord persuasion. The 
attack of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord has been endorsed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, and by the noble Lord the Member 
for Petersfield, and I therefore think it 
right to briefly designate the character 
of the Amendments which I have placed 
upon the Paper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of the 
hon. Member are entirely out of order. 

*Mr. KEAY: I trust, Sir, you or the 
House did not think I was going to 
speak on the Amendments. I only ask 
to be allowed to point to the Paper in 


,order to show that my Amendments 


were such as should be put down by any- 
one professing Radical principles. I 
do not know whether this is the proper 
time for me to say a word in explana- 
tion of the prominent position which, in 
connection with the Land Bill, I have 
thought it right to take up. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has sufficiently made a 
personal defence, and he must row con- 


fine his remarks to the Amendment’ 


before the House. 

*Mr. KEAY: I was only going to 
reply specifically to what the First Lord 
had charged me with. I will not, 
however, press the matter further until 
after the Division. 

(5.39.) Mr. A. O°;CONNOR (Donegal, 
H.): The observation of the First Lord 
appeared to me to be deficient in one or 
two points. He proposes to take a great 
deal of the time of the House for 
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Government business, but the Govern- 
ment have not yet stated what they 
intend to do with the Land Department 
Bill or the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
Supply,’ too, has been mentioned, but 
nothing has been said as to the Vote on 
Account. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member's observations are not rele- 
vant to the Amendment. They would 
be more properly made on the Main 
Question. 

*(5.40.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I 
feel that it is only right to thank the 
First Lord of the Treasury for the loyalty 
with which he has adhered to the under- 
standing with reference to May 13th. 
But there are now only two Wednesdays 
before Whitsuntide, and it is clear that 
the Wednesdays after will be required 
to enable further progress to be made 
with those Bills for which Private Mem- 
bers have been fortunate enough to 
obtain a Second Reading. I would sug- 
gest to the First Lord that the equity of 
all interests would be met, and Public 
Business best promoted, by his omitting 
the concluding passage from his Resolu- 
tion, and leaving, for the present at any 
rate, all the Wednesdays free for the 
Private Members, to which they properly 
belong. 


*(5.41.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: In 
answer to a question addressed to me 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, I expressed willing- 
ness to forego Wednesdays altogether, 
but since doing so the Wednesdays have 
been pressed upon the Government, and 
those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of Public Business can hardly re- 
frain from accepting facilities of that 
kind when they are offered. The House 
must now decide the question. 


*(5.42.) Mr. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I do think that if May 13th is 
taken by the Government it would be 
unfair treatment, for my Resolution on 
Female Suffrage did not come on last 
Friday simply because of the understand- 
ing that the Bill dealing with the subject 
would come up for discussion on Wednes- 
day, the 13th. Iam aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman gave no pledge in terms, 
but he is always courteous and explicit in 
what he says, and he certainly conveyed 
to our minds a promise to leave the 13th 
May free for us. I hope the House 
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appreciates the joining of hands by the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Bury and Derby and the hon. Member 
for Northampton in an appeal to devote 
more time to the discussion of the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill. Iask the House to 
pause before depriving us of the oppor- 
tunity we seek of discussing the principle 
of Women’s Su " 

(5.44.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): No one has at present said 
anything about Wednesday, 6th May, on 
which day the First Order is the Town 
Holdings Bill, in which my hon. Friend 
the Member for West St. Pancras is 
much interested. Unfortunately, he is 
not here now, or he would put in 
a claim for consideration on that ground. 
I think we have shown by the Divisions 
which have taken place on two recent 
Wednesdays how much interest is taken 
in the town lands question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury is making exceptions with 
regard to other Bills, but we, because 
we stand first with the town lands 
question on the 6th of May, have to 
lose our place. If this Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) is not carried, 
we do not know that we shall have an 
opportunity of passing through Com- 
mittee the Places of Worship Enfran- 
chisement Bill, the Second Reading of 
which was passed by the largest majority 
of this Session. If there is to be 
no protection for the rights of Private 
Members, the Ballot becomes a farce, 
and those who are deeply interested in 
questions of this kind merely waste 
time when they ballot for a place, and 
take the necessary precautions to secure 
the attendance of their friends. We 
who have precedence on the 6th of May 
have a perfect right to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to exempt that day 
from the operation of his proposals, and 
also to ask that the Bills that passed 
their Second Reading earlier in the 
Session shall be kept alive. If we do 
not continue to protest against this con- 
tinually increasing absorption of Private 
Members’ business, the time will come 
when Private Members will come down 
here simply to say “ditto” to what the 
First Lord of the Treasury says. I 
think we ought to protest in the 
strongest language possible against the 
conduct of the Government. 
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(5.50.) The House divided :—Ayes 
218 ; Noes 159.—(Div. List, No. 162.) 


Another Amendment made, by leav- 
ing out the words “If it be appointed 
for that day.”—(Sir Henry James.) 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


(6.4.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
much regret that in consequence of 
this proposal a very important Motion 
affecting the North of Scotland will 
be prevented coming on. In the 
month of February my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sutherland (Mr. A. 
Sutherland) had a Motion exactly 
similar before the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman took his day and since 
then, unfortunately, there have {been 
some lawlessness and disturbance in the 
North. The people who are suffering 
from the grievances to which the Motion 
relates have not been able to bring those 
grievances before the House. I do not 
think the course the right hon. Gentle- 
man is taking will facilitate business. 
Instead of raising the question we are 
anxious to raise in a single discussion, 
we shall be compelled to have three dis- 
cussions—one on the Supplementary 
Estimates, a second on the salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland, and a third on the 
Vote for the Crofters’ Commission. If 
the right hon. Gentleman were wise he 
would come to terms with us and give 
us a couple of hours to-morrow night, 
in place of the three he is robbing us of. 

(6.7.) Mr. A. O;CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I should like to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman what are the intentions 
of the Government with regard to the 
Vote on Account,’ with regard to the 
Land Department Bill, and with regard 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill. The 
question of employers’ liability would 
have been raised on this side of the 
House over and over again if the present 
Government had not repeatedly held out 
to the working clusses the prospect of 
the passing of a measure which would 
satisfactorily deal with the question of 
injury to life and limb in employment. 
The Government have been dallying the 
subject before our eyes now for three 
years. 

*(6.8.) Mr. KEAY: I now desire, Sir, 
with your permission, to conclude the 
few brief remarks I had commenced 
when the Amendment was before the 
House. I have already pointed to the 
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character of my Amendments as proving 
that. they were such as any honest 
Radical Member of this House would 
feel himself bound to put down. I 
have now toaddress a remark or two to 
the House on the methods by which 
those Amendments have been—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
would be out of order. 

*Mr. KEAY: I am only speaking in 
general terms, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That would be quite 
out of order. It has no relevance what- 
ever to the Resolution. 

*Mr. KEAY: I have been accused by 
the First Lord of the Treasury of need 
less repetition—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I call 
on Mr. Howell. 

(6.10.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I wish to protest against 
the taking away of any opportunity of 
bringing forward Private Members’ 
business. If I can in any way squeeze 
in on any of the Votes a Debate on the 
question in which I am specially in- 
terested, I shall certainly do so. 

*(6.11.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland) : I wish to add my protest 
to that of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Caithness. I have for a long time 
had a Notice down for the amendment 
of the Crofters’ Act ; but I have never 
been able to secure a place for the dis- 
cussion. When I had a Motion down 
earlier in the Session the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared in his favourite 
character of confiscator of Private Mem- 
bers’ time, and took it away from me. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman might, 
at least, have excepted to-morrow evening 
from the operation of his rule. 

(6.12.) Mx. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House will be able to give 
us a prompt reply to the question put to 
him by my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) respect- 
ing the Land Department Bill. That 
Bill has been in Committee for the last 
five months, but it has never moved on, 
and I think we are entitled to know 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to it. Perhaps if the 





Government can see their way to take - 


out of the Purchase Bill tke clauses 
relating to the organisation of the Land 
Department, and deal with it in the 
Land Department Bill when that Bill 
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comes on, ‘the prospects of the Land 
Purchase Bill will be improved, and I 
think that measure would pass through 
Committee at least by Whitsuntide. I 
think the present Motion ought not to 
have been made, because the Govern- 
ment ought to have sufficient intelligence 
and businesslike capacity to arrange 
their business so as to suit the settled 
order of business in the House. I 
object on principle to such Motions. 
If it is found, as a matter of experi- 
ence, that the time of the House is 
not properly apportioned between the 
Government and private Members, the 
question ought to be dealt with not by 
these random Motions, but by a delibe- 
rate amendment of the Rules of the 
House. When, however, I consider the 
question from the point of view of the 
existing situation, I see no objection to 
the Motion. I think the subject of the 
Land Purchase Bill is as worthy of the 
time of the House as any other subject 
which has come before it, and I wish to 
say that we are not only willing to allow 
progress ,with the Bill, but desirous to 
promote it. If any hon. Member says 
we have unnecessarily interfered with, 
or offered factious opposition to, the pro- 
gress of the Bill, let me remind him 
that the rate of progress of the Bill has 
improved as its discussion has proceeded, 
and even the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary cannot say that the rate 
of progress has been unsatisfactory as a 
whole. As to what has been effected by 
the discussions that have taken place, 
I would refer the House to the three 
clauses already considered in Committee 
as they originally stood, and as they now 
appear, ‘and I therefore think I am 
entitled to claim credit from the Govern- 
ment, not only that we have in no way 
obstructed the Bill, but that, on the 
contrary, we have throughout shown a 
sincere desire to pass a measure which, 
although of a very complex character, is 
one of vast importance to Ireland. 
*(6.17.) Mr. W. H. SMITH : I desire to 
say that I have not attributed obstruction 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and I am 
sure he will find if he remembers what 
I have said that {no observation which 
has fallen from me is capable of bearing 
any such interpretation. In regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Donegal (Mr. A. 
Mr. Sexton 
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O'Connor), I have to say that there is 
no immediate necessity for a Vote on 
Account, and that no such Vote will be 
asked for before Whitsuntide. As to 
the Newfoundland Bill, I hope it will 
be unnecessary to proceed with it. In 
that case, after the Land Bill, we shall 
take the Education Bill. As to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary made a 
statement recently, but there is a strong 
objection to bring in Bills which are 
not likely to pass. It all rests with the 
House, and I can only repeat that we 
do not contemplate asking the House to 
sit beyond July. Therefore, unless there 
is a strong probability of our being able 
to pass that measure through its various 
stages in the earlier part of July, I do 
not see how it is to be dealt with this 
Session. I may also say that I am not 
at present in a position to give a reply 
to the question put to me with regard 
to the provisions relating to the organisa- 
tion of the Land Department. 


Mr. PICTON: When the right hon. 
Gentleman states that it is not proposed 
to ask for any Vote on Account before 
Whitsuntide, is that statement to be 
presumed to imply that a Vote on 
Account will be taken after Whitsun- 
tide ? 

(6.20.) Mr. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) : I understand that the 
tight hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury holds out no hope of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill being passed 
this Session. That statement will be 
received with much surprise and regret 
by a very large number of those who 
belong to the working classes of this 
country. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
what has just fallen from the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division, I 
have only to say that it is entirely at the 
option of hon. Members opposite whether 
the measure he refers to shall be dis- 
posed of this Session. If there is any 
strong desire to facilitate that and other 
business there may yet be time for 
dealing with the measure; but up to 
the present time quite two-thirds of the 
time of the House has been occupied by 
the Opposition. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Does the 


right hon. Gentleman remember any 
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time of the House has mot been occupied 
by the Opposition ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am certainly 
not able to remember any Session during 
the present Parliament in which two- 
thirds of the time of the House has not 
been occupied by the-Opposition. 


Mr. FENWICK: I must express my 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has not yet seen his 
way to the introduction of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, seeing that Her Majesty’s 
Government have announced their in- 
tention in each of the Queen’s Speeches 
at the opening of the last two Sessions 
to deal with the question. It now 
appears that the subject will not 
be considered even during the present 
Session. Of course, it is impossible to 
say how the Government Bill will be 
received on these Benches until we have 
had the opportunity of seeing it in print; 
but, speaking for myself, end, I think I 
may also say, for those of my colleagues 
with whom I have been associated in 
relation to this question, if the Bill is at 
alla satisfactory one there will be no 
disposition on our part to “obstruct or 
delay the measure in its passage through 
the House. I am only sorry that we 
have not been able to obtain from the 
Government an assurance affording any- 
thing like a reasonable hope that the Bill 
will be considered this Session. 


(6.25.) The House divided :—Ayes 
270 ; Noes 84,—(Div. List, No. 163.) 

Resolved. That, wherever the Purchase of 
Land and Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill 
is appointed for ‘Tuesday or Friday, the House 
do meet at ‘Three o’clock, and that the proceed- 
ings on that Bill have precedence over all Urders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion: and that 
the said Bill have precedence on Wednesday 
until it shall have passed through Committee. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT. 
LAND) BILL COMMITTEE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Sir Edward Harland be discharged 
from the Committee.”—(7he Lord Ad- 
vocate. ) 


(6.42.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): Irisefor the purpose of opposing 
the Motion, and will briefly state the 
reasons which induce me to do so. This 
Committee consists of 20 Members, five 
of whomarea quorum. The Committee 
has only sat on three occasions, the first 
being the -usual formal sitting for the 
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election of a Chairman and the arrange- 
ment of the order of business, while‘on 
the second and last the business of the 
Committee has been proceeded: with. 
During the discussions that have already 
taken place much progress has been made, 
and I venture to say that almost every 
point on which there has been any 
difference of opinion has already been dis- 
cussed and settled. Indeed, I have little 
doubt that another sitting will conclude 
the deliberations of the Committee. The 
object of having a small quorum is to 
allow those Members who for any reason 
are unable to attend to absent themselves 
without at the same time interfering 
with the progress of the business. This 
Committee was appointed on the 9th 
inst., and on the 16th two of its Members 
were discharged before business had 
been commenced. There was good rea- 
son for the discharge of those hon. 
Members, one of whom had been ap- 
pointed on a Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons, which required his 
attendance ; while the other hon. Mem- 
ber was not in this country. On the 
21st inst. we had another change in the 
composition of the Committee ; the right 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) had been taken 
ill, and was unabie to attend, and another 
hon. Member was substituted, namely, 
the hon. Member for Banff (Mr. 
Duff). This proceeding was justifiable, 
because it was desirable that there 
should be a representative of the ex- 
Cabinet on the Committee; but:on the 
27th inst. we had another and a whole- 
sale change in the constitution of the 
Committee, four of its then Members 
being discharged and four others substi- 
tuted. It would seem, however, that 
this was not enough, and we are now 
asked to make a further alteration in the 
constitution of the Committee, by dis- 
charging two more of its Members and 
putting two fresh ones in their places. 
If this proposal is adopted we shall be 
placed in this position : that at the very 
last stage of the business of the Com- 
mittee we shall have had changes in the 
composition of that. body to the extent of 
nine Members. This can hardly be re- 
garded as a proper system of working 
Select Committees. On the contrary, it 
appears to me to be a system which, if 
generally adopted, would be subversive 
of the confidence usually felt by this 
3X 
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House in the proceedings of its Com- 
mittees. One of the advantages of a 
Select Committee is that its Members are 
usually more amenable to argument than 
is the case in the House itself. They 
listen more attentively to what is said 
on both sides, and their decisions 
generally receive the assent of the House. 
I must protest against the further inno- 
vation in the composition of the Com- 
mittee which is now proposed, as 
being, at any rate in my experience, 
altogether unprecedented. If the 
hon. Members it is proposed to 
discharge from this Committee cannot 
attend there is no reason why they 
should do so. But as it is, these two 
gentlemen are two of the most valuable 
Members of the Committee, namely, 
the Member for North Belfast (Sir E. 
Harland), and the Member for one of 
the Divisions of Leeds (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour). The hon. Member for Leeds 
has taken a most active and intelligent 
interest in the business before the Com- 
mittee, and the same remark applies to 
the hon. Member for North Belfast. I 
am sorry they should think themselves 
unable to attend to-morrow’s sitting, 
which I suppose will finish the whole 
business, and I hope the Government 
will postpone their proposal. I do not 
think there is any necessity or excuse for 
a proposal which, in my opinion, tends 
to subvert the system on which Select 
Committees are based, and to weaken 
the confidence which this House has 
hitherto reposed in their decisions. 
(6.50.) Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P, B. Rosertsoy, Bute): In answer to the 
hon. Member for the College Division, I 
would point out that the two hon. Mem- 
bers whom it is proposed to discharge 
from the Private Bill Procedure Com- 
mittee have been appointed by Her 
Majesty as Members of the Labour Com- 
mission, which is to meet for the first 
time to-morrow at the same hour as the 
Scotch Procedure Bill Committee. So 
far, the changes made in the constitution 
of the Committee have been made on 
the footing of friendly arrangements 
between both sides. With regard to 
the two gentlemen it is proposed to 
discharge, great importance is attached 
to the proceedings of the Labour Com- 
mission, and to the services of those hon. 
Members upon that Commission. I may 
point. out with regard to the changes 
Dr. Cameron 
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already made that the illness of the 
right hon. Member for the Stirling 
Burghs necessitated one change, but 
he has fortunately since recovered 
his health, and on the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Patronage Secre- 
tary to the Treasury he has been 
replaced on the Committee. The other 
changes have also been justified by the 
circumstances of each case ; it has been 
felt on both sides of the House that the 
Committee should be a large one— 
larger than it was when first von- 
stituted. It was originally considered 
that 15 Members would suffice, bul, in 
deference to opinions expressed on the 
other side of the House, the number was 
enlarged to 20. As to the progress 
made by the Committee, about 20 clauses 
of the Bill still remain to be disposed of, 
so that there is still a good deal of detail 
to be gone into. I trust, therefore, the 
House will agree to this Motion, and 
thus retain the Committee at its de- 
sired numerical strength. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): There can be no doubtthat 
the changes made in the constitution of 
the Committee have been somewhat ex- 
ceptional both in their numberand nature. 
Some of them have undoubtedly been 
necessary changes. In my own case the 
course taken was somewhat unusual, 
because having been discharged in con- 
sequence of the state of my health I was 
shortly afterwards put on again. I am 
not surprised that my hon. Friend and 
other hon. Members should be astonished 
at the numerous changes made in the 
composition of a Committee which, after 
all, has only sat 24days. With regard to 
the sitting of the Labour Commission to- 
morrow, I wouldsay that thehon. Member 
for Stirlingshire, who is also a member 
of the Commission, spoke to me on the 
subject, and I said to him, not from any 
special knowledge, but as the result of 
former experience, that in all probability 
the business at the first meeting of the 
Labour Commission would be purely 
formal, and that therefore his attendance 
would not be absolutely necessary. 

Dr. CLARK: I only wish to remind 
the House that the Government placed 
three Irish Members on this Committee 
as representing three divisions of Parties, 
and that two of those Irish Members 
having been already taken away, they 
now propose to remove the last in order 
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to replace him by a Scotchman. I am 
glad the Governmentare at last showing 
some inclination to give way to Scotch 
feeling by the course they are adopting. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House that this discussion is not in 
order, and that I ought now to put the 
Question to the House. 


(6.55.) The House divided :—Ayes 
206 ; Noes 106.—(Div. List, No. 164.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Gerald Balfour be dis- 
charged from the Committee.” 


(7.2.) Dr. CAMERON: I shall not 
oppose this further discharge from the 
Committee, but I feel that it is necessary 
to make a protest against the addition 
of fresh names to the Committee and 
the nomination of Members who know 
nothing of the foregoing proceedings. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, “That Mr. Gerald Balfour be 
discharged from the Committee.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Anstruther be added to the 
Committee.”—(The Lord Advocate.) 


(7.3.) Dr. CAMERON: My reason 
for objecting to the addition of fresh 
Members at this stage is that we have 
now in Committee almost reached the 
conclusion of our deliberations, It is 
quite true that there are a good 
number of clauses, but the contentious 
matter has been got rid of, the appoint- 
ment of the Commission under the Bill 
has been decided, and what remains is 
matter -of detail, upon which we are 
fairly agreed. There arises no difference 
upon Party lines, and the introduction of 
rew Members is to be deprecated at 
this stage. It is simply an addition to 
make up the Party majority of two 
Members who know nothing of what has 
been done up to the present. 


(7.8.) The House divided :—Ayes 
186 ; Noes 96.—(Div. List, No. 165.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Curzon be added to the 
Committee.” 


(7.17.) Dr. CAMERON: In making 
my protest against these changes I did 
80 as a matter of principle, and upon no 
ground of personal objection to the hon. 
Members nominated by the Government. 
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They no doubt will make excellent 
members of the Committee, if new 
Members under the circumstances can 
be of any service on the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, “That Mr. Curzon be added 
to the Committee.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—{No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3, 
Question again proposed “That the 
a as amended, stand part of the 
il. 


(7.19.) Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : 
There is no disposition in this or any 
other quarter of the House to discuss at 
length a clause which has already been 
subjected to very substantial criticism ; 
but we desire to make our formal pro- 
test against the clause in the only Par- 
liamentary way at our disposal. This 
is the clause which creates the Guarantee 
Fund springing from local Irish Funds 
as a sort of buffer between the opera- 
tion of the Bill and the liability of the 
British taxpayer. Now, this guarantee 
is either real or unreal. If it be unreal, 
if it is not to be drawn upon, but is 
simply inserted as a sort of sop to the 
British public against the wishes of the 
Trish Members, then it is neither fair 
or statesmanlike to insert such a clause 
in the Bill. If, onthe other hand, the 
Government mean this to be a real and 
substantial guarantee, then we English- 
men protest—and in our protest we shall 
be joined by many Irish Members— 
against the Government impounding 
these local grants made for a specific 
purpose to the Irish Local Authorities, 
who have a right to deal with them. 
Whichever way we look at it, we feel 
that the clause is one we cannot assent 
to, and therefore we propose to take a 
Division against it. 

*(7.21.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I do not intend to interpose for any long 
time between the Committee and a Divi- 
sion; but I desire to call attention to 
the extraordinary character of the speech 
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of the Chief-Secretary two days ago in 
replying to myself.’ I had been pressing 
him to do-his duty—to lead, to guide 
the Committee in regard to essential 
provisions in the Bill, and what did the 
rigkt hon. Gentleman say ?: “The hon. 
Member will be more useful to the Com- 
mittee ”—this was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s ex cdthedra dictum—“ if he avoids 
going back so much on past questions 
and past replies received.” I should 
correct that by saying “replies not 
received.” However, in such replies as 
they were, the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted in the -plainest manner his 
great annoyance at my reference to 
his past speeches. Still, so long as 
I have the honour of a seat in 
this House I intend to follow a legiti- 
mate Parliamentary practice, and bring 
forward in Debate whatever inconsis- 
tencies, misapprehensions and contradic- 
tions I can cull from previous speeches 
and replies of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If he wants to stop this he must contrive 
to destroy all last year’s volumes of 
Hansard, and if it were possible for him 
to do that, no doubt he would make 
things: more pleasant for himself. I 
warn him that when we reach the 6th 
clause to which period he has relegated 
many important points of controversy, I 
shall have need to make further re- 
ferences to his speeches of last. year. 
There is only one other pcint in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech of the 
other day to which I desire to call atten- 
tion now, and that is the extraordinary 
statement which he made with regard 
to his joy and delight that the amount 
of money under this Bill is not fixed at 
£30,000,000 sterling. Now I prize this 
statement, for I am convinced that what- 
ever he may think, the country does not 
share this joy and delight. I wondered 
when I heard his statement whether he 
believed that the country was with him 
in this pleasure which be expressed that 
the amount in the Bill wes purposely left 
elastic and unknown, so that nobody 
could say to what extent of capital these 
loans may be made. Does the right 
hon, Gentleman want to take the opinion 
of the country upon this point? I hear 
that the representation of my’ con- 
stituency is to be contested. Let him 
send a candidate to fight out the General 
Election on this ticket, and let that can- 
didate express to the electors that he 
Mr, Keay 
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shares the. gratification of the Chief 
Secretary that £30,000,000 do not repre- 
sent. the limit: to which this Bill goes, 
and. if that candidate wins the election 
in my constituency he will be. the most 
remarkable‘man who ever went there. 

(7.25.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
Fork IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester): Ido not rise to reply to the 
hon. Gentleman who, asusual, hasnot been 
able to restrain himself from references 
to speeches delivered some days ago, but 
to reply to the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land who has said this guarantee is 
genuine or not genuine, and that if it is 
not genuine we are deceiving the 
British taxpayer, while if it is genuine 
then we are going to draw upon funds 
which ought not to be used without the 
consent of the locality. Now, has the 
hon. Gentleman never in his experience 
heard of a guarantee for a loan which it 
is never anticipated will be used? A 
more familiar incident in commercial 
life does not exist. The guarantee may 
be perfectly genuine, it may be neces- 
sary before the lender will make the 
advance, and yet it can be stated, so far 
as there is any certainty in human 
affairs, that the position of the borrower 
is such that the guarantee will never be 
drawn upon. That is the case in the 
majority of mortgages, and as it is in 
mortgage debts so will it be with these 
land purchase advances. I do not 
accept the dilemma the hon. Gentle- 
man offers, not admitting the unfair- 
ness of the guarantee or that it is un- 
necessary. 

(7.27.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): On that point I take 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman. 
He is convinced of the genuine character 
of the guarantee, but has he estimated 
the extent to which it may be possible 
to draw upon these resources? I take 
leave to observe that assuming the pos- 
sibility of having to draw upon this fund 
you never could collect the money, you 
could never impound these resources 
without bringing the whole machinery 
of your Local Government to an abrupt 
termination. The value of the guarantee 
is not to be measured by pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, but by the possibility 
Is it pos- 
sible that’ any sane and constitutional 
Government could venture to impound 
these sums of local money intended 
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for local matters, the maintenance *of 
lunatics, the salaries of scliool teachers, 
and medical officers and others, and the 
supply of medicines and surgical appli- 
ances to the poor? How’ are you to 
carry on Local Government with such 
an appropriation of local resources ? Are 
you going to open’ the doors ‘and let 
your pauper lunatics stream forth all over 
the land? Can it be supposed that 
any civilised Government will impound 
these moneys, and is it not therefore 
ridiculous to insist that this is a genuine 
guarantee ? No; this is a sham, # bogus, 
humbugging guarantee, of a Tory cha- 
racter, in fact. It has been proved to 
demonstration that there may be a 
deficit to meet at any time. In the 
ordinary course of things you may have 
to face a decline in land value; and a 
bad season may bring a tenant to the 
ground, and especially is this likely to 
be the case after those unfortunate 
people have been coerced into pur- 
chasing their holdings at prices far 
above ‘their fair value. A tenant will 
be coerced into paying 25 years’ pur- 
chase for land only worth 10 years’ pur- 
chase ; but, notwithstanding misfortunes 
that may fall upon agriculture, he will 
still be expected to keep up punctually 
the instalments to be paid to the State 
landlord. It is not only possible, it is 
probable, that you will have this position, 
and I maintain it is puerile to consider 
that this is, under such circumstances, 
a genuine guarantee. This clause, during. 
the numerous discussions we have had 
upon it, has been considerably amended, 
and we ought to know before we part 
with the clause what the effect of these 
Amendments really is. We ought to have 
in full perspective view the operation of 
the clause ; but how can any con- 
scientious politician pass judgment upon 
it unless he has the amended clause 
before him? I shall ‘certainly vote 
against the clause being passed, on that 
ground. 

(7.35.) Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Brad- 
ford, Central): I have certainly heard in 
commercial matters of persons’ giving ‘a 
guarantee without being called on to pay 
it, or without in the least anticipating 
that they would ever be called on to pay 
it; but the analogy is not compléte in 
this case. In the present instance “the 
Government are forcing a guarantee on 
the Irish -people without‘ their consent; 
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and it is for that reason that I consider 
ita sham guarantee. It is a guarantee 
which can never be enforced because the 
persons you hold responsible are not’ to 
be called upon to give: their consent to 
the transaction. And'not only that but 
only nine Irish Members voted in favour 
of the guarantee, while three times that 
number of Irish Members voted against 
it. This shows that the Irish’ people will 
not accept the guarantee. The Govern- 
ment will never be able to put the 
guarantee in force, and consequently it 
is nota real guarantee. If it were a 
real one I should be inclined to support 
it in view of the principle that has 
already been adopted by us. 

(7.38.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
majority of the Irish Members against 
this clause. Well, I admit that ‘the 
majority of the Irish Members are 
against this clause, but I think they 
would accept it rather than not have the 
Bill, therefore I repudiate the conclusion 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
action taken by the hon. Members from 
Ireland. Nor can I accept the species‘of 
public morality which he thinks ought 
to animate the public bodies in Ireland. 
He says they will not be able to increase 
the guarantee because the localities have 
not been consulted. Suppose the locali- 
ties had been consulted there would 
probably always have been a minority, 
possibly a large one, against the grants 
being used. Would they be ‘bound by 
the opinion of the minority or would 
they not? I apprehend they would not, 
and that'they would only be bound: by 
the opinion of the majority: If they 
would be bound by the opinion of: the 
majority ‘then I apprehend,’ as — the 
majority of the House assents' to this 
clause the localities will be bound by it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast; W:): The 
majority of the Irish Members do not 
assent. ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; ‘the 
majority of the House has accepted the 
guarantees, and the whole theory of Re- 
presentative Government is’ that’ the 
minority shall be bound by the majority. 
*(7.40) Mr. SHAW «LEFEVRE: I 
would point out that’ if this were ‘a 
question affecting the whole Empire:the 
majority of the whole House would bind 
the minority: |But this’ is 4.question 
purely affecting: Ireland, and: > contend 
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that in such a case the opinion of the 
majority of the Representatives of that 
country ought to prevail. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary if he can produce a case in 
the whole of our legislation in which 
a measure of this kind, imposing a 
guarantee on either Ireland or Scotland, 
has been carried against the wish of the 
majority of the Representatives? If he 
can produce such a case I withdraw my 
argument. I do not think it possible, 
however, as I have myself gone carefully 
through the legislation for England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. 

(7.42.) Mr. SEXTON: I think 
it right to acknowledge that the 
Amendments made in this clause are 
neither few nor unimportant, but the 
fact that we have not these Amendments 
in print is no reason for fighting against 
the clause. As to the Amendments 
which have been made in the clause, I 
would point out to the hon. Member for 
Camborne that they cover the order in 
which the various porti.is of the 
Guarantee Fund will be called on to 
meet default in the payment of annuities. 
The funds connected with education, 
lunatics, and medical services will be 
called on last, so far as one portion of the 
guarantee is concerned; and as to the 
Exchequer contribution of £40,000, it 
will be devoted to the construction of 
labourers’ cottages, and will not be called 
on for guarantee purposes until after 
the Probate Duty grant has been ex- 
hausted. I am sensible of the im- 
portance of these Amendments, and if 
we were dealing with any part of the 
Bill except that relating to the local 
guarantee, I should be disposed to vote 
in favour of the clause. But we hold 
that the State, which has created the 
agrarian system in Ireland and has put 
the landlords there, should accept the 
responsibility of taking them away 
again. If these guarantees are ever 
resorted to a gross injustice will 
be done to the people of Ireland. 
We are now on the question of the local 
guarantee, and as this clause embodies 
the principle of local guarantee, I am 
bound to say that, whilst I recognise the 
importance of the changes that have 
been made, I shall be bound to vote 

inst it. 

(7.45.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 

“ object altogether to the principle of these 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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‘guarantees, and I agree with the hon. 


Member for West Belfast, when he says 
that it is the duty of the State at the 
present time, having brought about the 
system of landlordism in Ireland, and 
having given it the complexion and 
colour it has borne for generations, to 
meet every possible default. I oppose 
the principle of guarantee as it stands 
in the Bill, because it is tyranny. 
It is a despotism under the form of 
Constitutional Law, because the Go- 
vernment propose to hypothecate local 
rates without consulting Local Autho- 
rities. Anything more corresponding to 
the nature of tyranny, it is impossible 
for a Constitutionalist to imagine. As 
to the guarantees never being required, 
I say this Bill offers every scope to the 
landlords to get an unjustly high price for 
their land, and if these transactions go on 
in Ireland, and if there are many of them 
—as I hold there will be—the guarantees 
will be called for. In moving the rejec- 
tion of this clause we are entitled to the 
assistance of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) because, speaking on 
this subject in April of last year he 
said— 

** Why should not the consent of the Local 
Authorities be asked? ‘here is no Local 
Authority that you could put in the Bill, but 
the Government have promised to bring in a 
Local Government Bill, and there is no reason 
why that should not be brought in this year 
and passed; and when the County Counciis are 
established it will be right to give them a voice 
in the transactions that would take place in 
Treland as to the transfer of land.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, however, has 
given us no assistance in this matter. 
The Chief Secretary is—or so his friends 
say—a bold man, and he assumes that 
if the guarantees are called for the 
Local Authorities will tamely present 
any amount of money the Lord Liev- 
tenant calls on them to present. But 
there are precedents in Ireland from 
which the right hon. Gentleman can 
easily see that the localities, when they 
make up their minds that an impost is 
unjust, refuse to present, and the money 
cannot be obtained. There is, for in- 
stance, the case of the Constable Leahy, 
who was awarded £1,000 for injuries 
received by the Grand Jury. There was 
the greatest difficulty experienced in 
collecting the money. Then, in the 
case of the City of Limerick. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: These matters 
are not relevant to the clause under 
discussion. 

Mr. FLYNN: I would simply call 
attention to the fact that the Local 
Authorities not being consulted, it is 
most unjust to call for these guarantees ; 
and I warn the Government that if these 
transactions are unduly advantageous to 
the landlords, there will be great diffi- 
culty in getting the local guarantees to 
be of any avail. 


(7.51.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 115; Noes 54.—(Div. List, 
No. 166.) 


Clause 4, 

(7.59) Mr. SEXTON: Looking at the 
number and variety of the Amendments 
to this clause, I think it would save 
time if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would make a statement 
as to the modifications, if any, he proposes 
to adopt. I move to omit the first sub- 
section, which contains provision for the 
charge on the Guarantee Fund and the 
consequent levy on the county, and I 
make the Motion in order to interrogate 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the vital 
points of the scheme of the levy. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposes, in case 
he has to resort to the Contingent Fund, 
to make good the amount by a levy on 
the county through the agency of the 
Grand Jury. I should like to ask theright 
hon. Gentleman, who must be well aware 
that the Grand Jury, as a Fiscal Body, is 
moribund, and that its control over 
local finance will speedily come to an end 
—whether he will be willing to insert 
a provision to the effect that the levy 
by the Grand Jury is only to take place 
pending the introduction of County 
Councils. The pledge of the Tory Party 
to give Local Government to Ireland is 
ripe, by this time, for fulfilment, and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
hardly think it unreasonable in me to 
ask for the insertion of a provision of 
this kind in the Bill. We know that the 
Committee on a _ previous occasion 
rejected the principle of local control, but 
never had an opportunity of giving a 
decision on my Amendment, which pro- 
posed that Boards of Guardians first, 
and afterwards County Councils, should 
have a voice in the application of the 
Act. That question will come up again 
on. Report, and I shall certainly claim a 
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decision on it. Though the question of; 
local control may be out of our purview 
at present, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether on this clause he has 
considered further the question of local 
option—that is to say, the right of any 
county to determine whether or not 
effect shall be given to this Bill. We 
had a plébiscite suggested, but I venture 
to say that the plébiscite proposed would 
be worse than useless. It would not be 
applied until the first part of the 
guarantee was exhausted,when, of course, 
a great many purchases would have 
taken place—perhaps a twentieth part of 
the whole—and it would be too much to 
expect 19 farmers out of 20, who have: 
been left out in the cold, to deprive them— 
selves of the opportunity of purchasing. 
They wouldnaturally think that, althoug!t- 
the previous purchasers had made default). 
they themselves would be able to make 
better terms with the landlords. And 
after the plébiscite was taken you would‘ 
tell the farmers that they had accepted 


the Act, and that they had no right to- 


grumble at anything that might follow 
asaconsequence. WhatI would suggest 
would be that there should not be a 


plébiscite as of course; but that if the- 


elected Members of any Board of Guar- 
dians by a petition to the Sheriff de- 
manded a plébiscite, it should be in the 


power of the Sheriff to have one made, . 


not only as to whether the Act should 
be discontinued, but whether it should 
be discontinued or suspended for a year.. 
This would afford something like a real 
check on the continuity of the operations< 
under the Act. Then I would ask the- 
Chief Secretary why it is proposed to- 
charge the possible burden arising out of 
default on the county cess? The poor 
rate has a good deal more to do with the 
local grants, involving the contingent 
guarantee, than has the county cess. 
The county cess is paid bv the occupiers ; 
and does the right hon. Gentleman mean 
to say that this scheme is put forward in 
the interest of any one class in Ireland ? 
Is this legislation not put forward rather 
more in the interest of the landlords 
than the tenants? And if the Bill is 
needed in the interests of the two great 
classes of landlords and tenants, why 
should the burden be thrown on -a rate 
which is paid by one class only? To so 
allocate it would cause public opinion to 
go against the Act, and would impede 
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transactions under it. If you consent 
either to throw the burden on the poor 
rate borne by all classes, or if you throw 
it on the county cess and make it 
divisible between the landlord and 
tenant—and: there are thousands of 
precedents for such a course in 
Trish legislation—then I think it would 
be to the interest of all classes, and 
would remove what otherwise would be 
an impediment to the success of the 
scheme. Then I would remark that 
there is nothing to prevent the Treasury 
from taking the money out of the Con- 
tingent Fund before the Lord Lieutenant 
has time to make the levy. Iask the right 
hon, Gentleman to insert in the clause a 
provision that it shall not be open to the 
Treasury to lay hold of the Contingent 
Fund for the purpose of default until the 
County Treasurer has had time to obey 
the requisition of the Lord Lieutenant 
to levy the money, and to lodge it in the 
Local Taxation Account. I notice ‘that 
the procedure with regard to the levy is 
of the most cast-iron kind, and that no 
discretion is left to anyone or opportunity 
given for consideration and representa- 
tion, the word “shall” appearing in 
every instance in the clause. I re- 
spectfully urge that these matters might 
fairly be allowed to go before the 
Presentment Sessions. The right hon. 
Gentleman will admit that the Treasury 
have no right to come upon the county 
until the Land Commission have 
exhausted their legal power. That 
leaves over the general question of the 
Land Commission. They might proceed 
by civil action against the tenant, or 
they might say it was no use proceeding 
by civil action. Now there comes in a 
matter of opinion. Suppose the Land 
Commission said they would neither 
purchase the holding or take civil action, 
nevertheless they could come upon the 
county for one-half the default. Would 
it not be fair to urge that before the 
Presentment Sessions. Under Clause 6, 
where there is exceptional distress, the 
county reserve may be applied. Would 
it not be more proper that the Grand Jury 
should have an opportunity of saying 
that in their judgment there is such 
exceptional distress as to render it ad- 
visable that they should meet ‘these 
annuities, and default should ‘be’ met 
otherwise than by coming on the county 
already suffering fromthe burden ‘ef an 
Mr. Sexton 
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excessive rate ? I sincerely hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his: way: 
to afford some relaxation of this=point. 
One other point. The Lord Lieutenant 
will fix the share of the county in the 
Guarantee Fund, and that will unalter- 
ably govern the amount of Stock issued 
for the purchase of holdings in the 
county. The Lord Lieutenant fixes the 
amount of the burden in case of default, 
and the amount to be refunded. We 
know that he is the mere figure-head in 
matters of administration, and that this 
work will fall to some official at Dublin 
Castle, and I submit that the action of the 
Lord Lieutenant in such important 
matters should he subject to review. 
I have made these suggestions in no 
factious spirit, and, if adopted, I think 
the: progress of the measure would be 
greatly facilitated. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out Sub-section (1.)—(J/r. Sexton.) 


(8.28.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Si, 
the hon. Gentleman has raised a great 
many questions of very great importance 
as faras the clause is concerned, and 
as far as the whole Bill is concerned. 
It is true that any scheme of County 
Councils would disestablish for very 
large and important purposes connected 
with finance the Grand Jury. But if 
compulsory levies are to be made at all, 
it should not be by Elective Bodies. I 
cannot hold out any hopes that for 
the Grand Jury will be substituted 
any body such as the hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested. With regard to the 
second point raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man, it is true that, being unable 
to accept the suggestions of the hon. 
Member’s colleagues and of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham as 
to local control, I did say that if I were 
driven to some form of local control, one 
of the least injurious would be a plébiscite. 
The hon. Gentleman told the Committee 
that a plébiscite would not exercise the 
power given by Parliament in the direc- 
tion of stopping the further action of 
the measure. But the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech on this point does not seem to be 
quite consistent with ‘itself, for he sug- 
gested an Amendment of the:plan under 
which a plebiscite should be called upon 
to say, not whether the Act should be 
adopted, but, in the first place, whether 
its operation::should: be. suspended: for a 
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year, and at the end of that time whether 
it should be postponed for another year, 
and so on from year to year. I do not 
see in that case that the Act must come 
into operation at all. However, we ought 
not to spend much time in discussing 
a plan which I am not disposed to accept 
at any stage of the Bill. I never thought 
it an improvement to the Bill, and in 
these circumstances I announced to the 
Committee at an early period that they 
would hear no more of it from me. With 
regard to the third point, which deals 
with the incidence of the rate to be 
called upon in aid of the Guarantee 
Fund, the Bill provides that the rate in 
aid shall be the county cess. The hon. 
Gentleman preferred that it should be 
the poor rate. The incidence of the 
county cess is on the occupier, whether 
owner or not, while the poor rate is 
equally divided between the owner and 
the occupier, except in the case of occu- 
piers below £4, who pay no poor rate ; 
but the incidence of the county cess is 
really the fairer of the two. There 
might be some species of combination of 
which the landlords would not be the 
authors, ‘and it would be very unfair en- 
tirely to relieve occupiers under £4 of 
any share of responsibility thrown upon 
them by the Bill. There are large 
counties in Ireland where the great 
mass of the occupiers are under £4, and 
under the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
this vast body will be wholly relieved 
of any responsibility consequent on the 
refusal to pay the annuities, and con- 
sequently the opportunity will be lost 
of putting them on the side of financial 
honesty. The hon. Gentleman urged 
that the provisions respecting the 
county cess would create a species 
of soreness, and make the occupiers 
opposed to the whole measure; that 
it would, in fact, arouse public opi- 
nion against it, and make occupiers 
disinclined to become the owners of 
their holdings. But I hope and believe 
that the desire to purchase will be so 


strong that under no circumstances will | 


an end be put to the’ operation’ of the 
Act. 
hon. Gentleman had todo with the rigid 
and automatic character of the provision 


with regard to the levy of the special: 


rate. I admit the system is rigid, but 


that'is''® necessary and essential part of: 


the scheme. If we are’ not‘to’ have these 
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securities called upon by ‘a process 
inexorable and automatic, the security 
for the Treasury will be seriously 
diminished. There is no Presentment 
Sessions existing which would not find 
some ground for thinking that ‘there is 
distress of a sufficiently grave character 
to warrant them in making use of the 
reserve fund rather than levy a special 
rate. Amendments of that kind would 
seriously impair the character of the 
securities which the Treasury has at its 
back, and would have the effect of pre- 
venting it from advancing’ the loan 
altogether. Therefore, in the ‘interest 
of the borrgwer, stringency is an advan- 
tage, not adisadvantage. I cannot hold 
out any hope to the hon. Member that 
the Government will be able’ ‘in any 
material degree to meet his wishes on 
this point. Another point which has 
been raised deals with the proposal that 
some Court shall be instituted to deter- 
mine questions connected with the 
allocation of the Guarantee Fund. I 
admit that the Lord Lieutenant may 
possibly come sometimes to a decision 
under a mistaken view of the facts, and 
that the result may be that a county will 
have allocated to it more than its fair 
share of the total Guarantee’ Fund. 
Therefore, whilst not attaching great 
importance to the point myself, I 
shall be glad to take ‘into con- 
sideration any practical: proposals on 
the ‘subject, and I hope ‘to be able to 
come to an agreement with ‘the hon. 
Member. (8.38.) 


(9.8.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found. present, 


(9.10.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
The Chief Secretary has objected to subs- 
tituting the Poor Law for the county cess 
as the means of levy. The objection so 
far as it concerns the method of levy is 
unimportant, but as regards the inci- 
dence of taxation the. Amendment is 
very important. County cess, in the 
vast majority of cases in Ireland, falls 
solely’ upon the occupier. This House 
has already acknowledged the injustice 
of that by making it law that in all let- 
tings since’ 1870, the county cess shall 
be equally divided between occupier 
and owner except there be some special 
contract or agreement, and beyond that, 
I think, ‘in every instance in-which‘this 
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House has imposed any special levy 
through the county cess, or certainly in 
the majority of instances, it has specially 
directed a division between occupier 
and owner notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to the contrary. That is to say, 
this House has taken care that when it 
has made a distinct addition to county 
cess the House has shown on all occa- 
sions that the spirit of the arrangement 
enacted in 1870 shall be adhered to. 
The great objection the right hon. 
Gentleman raised to the poor rate was 
that in the case of holdings under £4, 
the poor rate 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hgn. Member 
for West Belfast moved to omit the 
lst sub-section in order to enter upon 
@ conversation of a practical character in 
reference to the clause. In so doing he 
anticipated by reference certain amend- 
ments to the clause, but his observations 
were of a general character, and such as 
might facilitate the proceedings in Com- 
mittee, and were therefore permitted ; 
but if these observations are to be carried 
into a discussion of a particular Amend- 
ment, that must be deferred until the 
Amendment is reached. 

(9.14.) Mr. STOREY : I beg to call 
your attention, Sir, to the fact that there 
are not 40 Members present. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have so recently 
satisfied myself that 
Members in attendance that it is un- 
necessary for me now to count again. 

Mr. STOREY : I wish to draw your 
attention, Sir, to the fact that only two 
Members are on the Treasury Benches 
opposite. What is the use of pursuing 
the Debate under such circumstances ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. MAHONY : 1 bow to your ruling, 
Sir, but I may- observe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary did 
enter minutely into the particular point 
I was referring to. There were other 
references the right hon. Gentleman 
made upon which I defer remark to a 
later stage. 

(9.15.) Mr. SEXTON: As you have 
observed, Sir, I moved the omission of 
the sub-section to secure at once .an 
explanation that might expedite the 
consideration of useful Amendments, 
and I now ask leave to withdraw my 
Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Mahony 
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*(9.15.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, N.): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend (Mr. M. Kenny), 
I beg to move the Amendment of which 
he has given notice, the omission of the 
words “at any time” from the first line 
of the clause, and its object will be 
understood by taking this in connection 
with the subsequent Amendment to 
line 3. As the liability upon the 
landlord’s guarantee deposit ceases at 
the end of 18 years, when the fifth of 
the total sum outstanding has been re- 
paid, so it is proposed by the.Amend- 
ment that the same Rule shall be applied 
to the cash and contingent guarantee 
under the Act. The object of the 
Amendment might, I think, be stated in 
the words, so far as I remember them, 
used by the Chief Secretary when he 
stated in answer to another argument of 
my hon. Friend, that in his opinion there 
was no chance of any default after 18 
years. I do not want to enter into the 
question whether or not the Chief 
Secretary is justified in forming that 
opinion, but there is no doubt he formed 
it deliberately. As he said, after 18 
years there is no chance of default, 
therefore after that time there need be 
no liability upon the landlord’s deposit. 
Then, for the same reason we contend, 
taking the premisses of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there should be no longer 
any liability upon the county guarantee. 
I need not enter widely upon the ques- 
tion, the point is plain and simple, and I 
venture. to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider it with reference to another 
Amendment of mine to the end of the 
clause. Without entering into the sub- 
stance of that Amendment I may say 
the object is to prevent in some degree 
what we consider a most disastrous 
effect likely to arise from this local 
guarantee. We do not any more than 
hon. Members opposite expect any large 
amount of default under the Act, but 
we do think that if this guarantee is to 
remain for the whole period of 49 years 
during which any part of the advances 
is outstanding, there will be serious risk 
that the borrowing powers of the Local 
Authorities will be seriously damaged. 
These borrowing powers, of course, are 
measured by the amount of security 
offered to the lender, and the amount of 
security will be decreased by the. fact 
that almost all the available sources of 
Revenue are pledged to a very large 
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extent, under this Act. I press, there- 
fore, upon the Government that this 
local guarantee should not be continued 
for a longer period than is absolutely 
necessary to prevent loss. If it is the 
opinion of the Government that after 18 
years the apprehension of loss ceases, 
then I say this liability should not re- 
main in name even upon the Local 
Authority, diminishing thereby the bor- 
rowing powers of all the Local Bodies in 
Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 1, 
to leave out the words ‘‘ at any time.”— 
(Mr. Knox.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*(9.20.) Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ror IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin 
University): The hon. Member has 
stated very concisely the object of the 
Amendment, and I do not differ from 
the hon. Gentleman in his forecast, for I 
believe, and I may say it is the opinion 
of the Government, that the repayment 
of an amount representing one-fifth of 
the advances will be ample security for 
the State; but, at the same time, the 
hon. Member must see that his Amend- 
ment is at right angles with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which differs from the 
Ashbourne Act in this particular, that 
it provides not only what we believe to 
be sufficient security, but an absolute 
certainty that there shall not in any 
event be loss to the State. This character 
of the Bill the Amendment of the hon. 
Member would remove. I fully believe 
that we are justified by experience in 
the opinion that the repayment of the 
fifth will be sufficient guarantee ; but 
the hon. Member will remember that 
the object of the Bill is not to leave this 
4s a matter of opinion or speculation, 
but to make it a mathematical certainty. 
Therefore, though I do not differ from 
the hon. Member in his anticipation, it 
is impossible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment, which would 
entirely alter the character of the Bill, 
which is intended to afford absolute 
security to the taxpayers of the country. 

(9.22.) Mr. SEXTON: I regret that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not see his way to accept this and 
‘ the Consequential Amendment. I think 
it is'a very great pity that in the-case of 
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this guarantee, which is offensive to 
Irish public feeling and repugnant tothe 
Irish Representatives, the Government 
should persist in retaining it in exist- 
ence after a time when they confess it 
will not be needed. The Attorney 
General lays stress upon the mathe- 
matical certainty of the guarantee ; but 
I think the British taxpayer will be 
satisfied if the security is absolute, as 
undoubtedly it will be when the land- 
lord has received his final fifth, which 
the tenant has provided, There will be 
thenan absolute securityin human nature 
itself, for the tenant having paid so 
much will not wantonly incur the possi- 
bility of the loss of his holding if it can 
possibly be avoided. If there be default 
you have the fact that a fifth of the 
money is paid, you have the Insurance 
Fund, and you will be enabled to sell the 
farm without loss. There will be ample 
security for what is owing to the State. 
We have put our argument, and we can 
do no more than protest against the 
fatuity with which the Government 
persist in their intention to keep this 
offensive guarantee in existence. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.23.) Mr. KNOX: I now move my 
Amendment to line 2, the insertion after 
“payments” of the words “and the 
county percentage.” I hope there will 
be no objection to this. If I am to 
understand that the Government do 
object, then I must submit the matter 
for serious consideration whether this 
county percentage is to be of any real 
use in the interest of the labourers. As 
the Bill was originally drawn it would 
not be a matter of great importance ; but 
as the Attorney General is aware, owing 
to the acceptance of the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast, the order of paymente out of 
the various parts of the cash portion of 
the Guarantee Fund has been changed, 
and this Amendment becomes of real 
importance. So far as I can understand 
the scheme of Clause 2, it is this. The 
sums paid by the tenants year by year 
will be applied first to the payment of 
dividends and Sinking Fund; and, 
secondly, to the county percentage—that 
is to say, for every £4 owing by the 
tenant £3 15s. will be applicable to 
dividend and Sinking Fund payments, 
and 5s. will be payable to the county. 
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If a default on the part of the tenant 
should arise, if he pays less than the £4, 
the liability will fall, as I conceive, on 
the Guarantee Fund. When any con- 
siderable number of tenants fail to pay 
the whole of what is annually due from 
them, what will be the effect if these 
words I propose are not inserted? Let 
us suppose that in any county the 
tenants pay sufficient for the payment 
in the year of what is due to dividend 
and Sinking Fund accounts, but nothing 
more as the clause is now drawn, in 
that event there would be no call on the 
Guarantee Fund, there would simply be 
no county percentage, and the labourers 
would get nothing from the Amend- 
ment to Clause 2, which has been accepted 
by the Government. Now, if this 
Amendment of mine is accepted the 
effect will be that in the event I have 
contemplated of a sufficient amount not 
being paid by the tenants to make up 
the £4 for dividend, Sinking Fund and 
county percentage, then the balance 
would be taken from the Guarantee 
Fund—the balance will therefore come 
out of the Irish share of the Probate 
Duty grant and the Irish share of the 
Probate Duty grant will be taken before 
there, is any loss to the county per- 
centage, before there is any diminution 
of the amount of the money we desire 
should go to the benefit of the labourers 
of Ireland. If this Amendment is not 
accepted, the effect will be, that the first 
charge will be made upon the county 
percentage, although the Government 
have in terms accepted the proposal of 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast, that the last charge shall be 
upon the county percentage, I venture 
to say, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
will consider the ‘point, that really it is 
a mere farce to enact in Clause 3, that 
the deficiency is to fall, first upon the 
Probate Duty grant; secondly, on the 
Exchequer contribution ; and thirdly, on 
the county percentage, if you so frame 
Clause 4; that in spite of these provisions 
you first impose the whole ofthe failure 
to pay; upon the county percentage!’ I 
must, therefore, press this Amendment 
as necessary to’ carry out the intention 
of the Government ‘expressed in ‘the 
earlier clause. - i 


. Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line..2, after, the word .‘‘ payments,” .to 
Mr. Knox 
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insert the words “and the’ county per-' 
centage.”—(Mr. Knox.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(9.29.). Mr. MADDEN: I think the 
illustration which the hon. Gentleman 
has given will show . the .Committee 
that his Amendment is inapplicable.. He 
supposes that the payments from the 
purchase annuities are sufficient to meet 
the dividends and Sinking Fund ;. but 
not sufficient to produce the county per- 
centage. Very well,ifthat beso nodemand 
should be made uponthe Guarantee Fund. 
There will be a loss to the county per- 
centage, no doubt, but this county per- 
centage is not to be drawn from the Guar- 
antee Fund, because it was not for the 
purpose of providing labourers’ cottages 
that the fund was instituted. I fail to 
see that the hon. Member has made out 
his case. Assuming his state of facts 
that the purchase annuities are sufficient 
to meet the demands for dividends and 
Sinking Fund, I fail to see there is a 
case made out for resorting to the cash 
portion of the Guarantee Fund. 

(9.30.) Mr. SEXTON: But look at 
the position. Take the case of £100 
advance for purchase. Ifa man cannot 
pay the £4 due upon that, the Land 
Commissioners will not accept part pay- 
ment, and for default they come upon 
the Guarantee Fund to make up the 
requisite £4. That I take to be the 
enactment arrived at in the earlier 
clause. The clause provides that the 
payments are to meet dividends, Sinking 
Fund, and county percentage, the latter 
not divisible from the other two. But 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I hope by inadvertence, in his observa- 
tions, implied that if dividends and 
Sinking Fund are made right, it does 
not matter about the county percentage. 

*Mr. MADDEN: What I said was 
that if the dividends and Sinking Fund 
were deficient, they must be met out of 
the Guarantee Fund, but that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Knox) had not made out a 
case for resorting tothe Guarantee Fund 
in the event he contemplated, to: make 
good the Land Purchase Account .so far 
as the county percentage is concerned. 

Mr. SEXTON: I claim that the 
objects of Clause 2. must be considered 
inseparable, and. .that; .there..is.no. dis- 
tinctive  treatment:.of. the, county, per- 
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centage. The clause, provides that the 
Commission shall establish a, Land Pur- 
chase Account, and apply. to this all 
moneys received on account of any pur- 
chase annuity for the discharge of an 
advance. . Let me, again take the case 
of an advance of £100 for which the 
tenant pays £4. Youare bound to apply 
this £2. 15s. to the dividends payable 
on the stock £1 to. the Sinking Fund 
and 5s. for the county percentage. The 
whole of the clause is of equal validity, 
and you cannot separate the one purpose 
from the other? But under this clause 
as it stands you may apply the annuity 
so far as it is paid not to the three 
objects but to two, and I say that would 
be a violation of the provision in Clause 
2 that the county percentage should not 
“go by the board.” We must press 
this Amendment, which is consequential 
upon the adoption of Clause 2 as 
amended. 


(9.35.) Mr. KNOX: Let me again 
explain that as the Bill was originally 
drawn it did not matter, because the full 
liability in case of default fell upon the 
percentage, but in this respect a change 
has been made in deference to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Belfast. 
The Government have assented to the 
change by which the first liability is to 
fall upon the Irish Probate Duty grant, 
and only after the whole of that grant 
has been absorbed is anything to be taken 
from the Exchequer contribution and 
the county percentage, which are to be 
devoted to labourers’ dwellings in Ire- 
land, The object of this change obviously 
was that the labourers might be as sure 
of getting the 5s. for their dwellings as 
the Government of getting payment for 
interest and Sinking Fund. To advert 
again to the £4 illustration, as soon as 
the Land Purchase Account is - insolvent 
and cannot meet the payment of £4, 
then you have at once to go to the 
Guarantee Fund, that is to say to the 
Irish Probate Duty grant. Now, if this 
Amendment is not accepted the effect 
will be to reduce Clause 3 to a nullity, 
and the Irish labourer instead of losing 
his money only. in the second resort, will 
lose it on the first resort-in case of 
default... I venture to suggest that the 
Amendment is necessary to carry out 
the intention of the Government as 
expressed in Clause 3 of this Bill. 
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_, (9.37.) . Mr. STOREY: .This seems 
reasonable, and I.am amazed.that. the Go- 
vernment do not accept the Amendment, 
for.it is entirely.in their own. favour. 
I put it to right hon. Gentlemen that for 
their own. sake they should agree to this. 
Suppose a, man. has got £100 advance and 
has to pay £4, If he pays this you 
apply it in the proportion of £3 15s. to 
Dividends and Sinking Fund and 5s. to 
the county contribution. But suppose 
he pays £3 10s. only, you have a defi- 
ciency to provide for, for which the Bill 
makes no provision so far as the county 
percentage is concerned. I know itis no 
use pressing arithmetical arguments upon 
empty benches, but I hope the right hon, 
Gentleman will see the Amendment is 
really in the interest of his own Bill, and 
I am sure any man with experience of 
bookkeeping in relation to these mone- 
tary. transactions will appreciate the 
difficulties that must arise without such 
an Amendment as this. 

(9.38.) Mr. SEXTON: The view 
taken in the operation of this clause is, 
that when payments are made for divi- 
dends and Sinking Fund the Land Pur- 
chase Account is solvent, though the 
county percentage is left out altogether. 
But I invite the right hon. Gentle- 
man to look back at Clause 2, and 
he will find that the language of 
that clause deals with. individual ad- 
vances. The clause says that the Land 
Commission shall establish a Land Pur- 
chase Account, carry thereto and apply 
all moneys received on account of any 
purchase annuity for the discharge of an 
advance. The clause refers to an indi- 
vidual advance, and goes on to declare 
that paymeats shall be made for three 
specific objects, for dividends on the 
Stock, for the Sinking Fund, and for the 
county percentage. Is it not clear that 
you are as much obliged to fill up the 
county percentage as to provide the divi- 
dends and Sinking Fund? Now, imagine 
a county in which 21 men have advances, 
and each owes £4. Twenty of these men 
pay their instalments, and from these 
you provide £75 for the dividends and 
Sinking Fund, and £5 should properly go 
to the county percentage. But the 21st. 
man fails to pay, and thereupon you 
appropriate £3 15s. of the instalments 
that go to make up the £5, to provide 
for the default of the man who has not 
paid... What I contend you ought to do. 
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is to declare a default of £4 in the Land 
Purchase Account, and take that from 
the Guarantee Fund. It is as broad as 
it is long; having agreed that the Pro- 
bate Duty grant is the first guarantee, you 
should provide from that for the Land 
Purchase Account. Ifyou do not do that 
you invert the order and place the first 
charge upon the county percentage in- 
stead of on the Probate Duty grant. 
We really must insist upon the Amend- 
ment. We had the greatest trouble in 
securing this county percentage for the 
labourers, and if we let this clause pass 
in this slipshod or malicious form—I 
will not say which—the result of our 
efforts which we thought we had 
secured by the earlier clause will be 
destroyed. 

(9.42.) Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I do 
not think the hon. Member for Belfast 
is quite justified in using the expression 
malicious—perhaps he used it by inad- 
vertance—because this clause was 
drafted before the county percentage 
provision was included in the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; there was a pro- 
vision in the Bill originally for the 
labourers, though not such a good one as 
at present. The clause would be equally 
injurious to the Bill as originally drawn. 

Mr. PARNELL: This clause stood 
before the Amendment for labourers’ 

_ cottages was drafted into the Bill. May 
I suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that, master as he is of many points of 
detail and complexity in this Bill, the 
Attorney General has not quite grasped 
the meaning of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cavan, or the argu- 
ments with which it has been supported. 
Certainly it would be lamentable if we 
should pass any error in draftsmanship 
by which the benefit intended for the 
labourers in Ireland would be lost. 
What I would suggest would be that the 
Amendment should be agreed to on the 
present occasion, and that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman should examine 
the question between now and the 
Report, with a view of seeing whether 
it would be necessary to modify it. We 
ought especially, I think, to ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman now 
to agree to the insertion of the Amend- 
ment, against which he has advanced no 
case. It seems to me that a great deal 
of light has been given to us by the two 
lion. Members; but that no light what- 

Mr, Sexton 
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ever has been afforded against the 
Amendment by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I should think that 
under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept the 
Amendment on the present occasion, 
reserving to themselves the right on 
Report to modify or reject it, if they 
show cause for such modification or re- 
jection, which they certainly have not 
done during this discussion. 

(9.47.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I think 
I can show cause to the Committee for 
not accepting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Cavan. The real sub- 
stantial question we have to discuss is 
the order in which the county percentage 
should be come updén, and undoubtedly, 
both the hon. Gentlemen the Member 
for West Belfast and the hon. and learned 
Member for Cavan, are correct in stating 
that as the Bill is drawn the persons 
who will first suffer from any default on 
the part of the tenants are those who 
pay the county cess. Let us consider 
whether that is wrong. The county 
percentage, recollect, is a tax or tribnte 
paid by the farmers who buy their land 
at the rate of 4 per cent. The State 
could lend to them at the rate of £3 15s. 
per cent. including the Sinking Fund. 
As a matter of fact, it insists on their 
paying not £3 15s., but £4 per cent., 
and the difference between the two we 
have decided, so far, to give to a class 
only remotely and indirectly connected 
with the scheme of land purchase. 
If you decide—and the hon. Member 
for Cavan would like to decide — 
that this 5s. should not be taken 
first to meet default, but that some 
other fund should be taken, what 
fund will it be? If it is the Probate 
Duty grant it practically means that the 
whole community is to be fined for the 
default. Really it seems to me more 
equitable that those who benefit under 
the Bill, which confers upon them a free 
gift, ought to be the first to suffer from 
the default of their co-beneficiaries, and 
that therefore it is only right that the 
loss, if any, should be made good out of 
the county percentage. I hope I have 
put the case quite clearly to the Com- 
mittee. I agree with the hon. Members 
for West Belfast and Cavan that the 
people who will first lose the money will 
be the recipients of the 5s., but I would 





point out that these people are not 
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deprived of a sum which they at present 
enjoy, or to which they have the slightest 
title or claim in equity. They are 
merely deprived of a bonus or charitable 
donation which they would never have 
without this Bill, and I, therefore, think 
that they, rather than the general com- 
munity—who, as we have been shown 
over and over again, are being made 
liable without their own consent to 
mortgage their own funds—should be 
held liable to meet the default of the 
tenants. For these reasons I venture to 
think—whatever view hon. Members 
may take as to the necessity of again 
raising this discussion on Report—the 
Committee should not accept the present 
Amendment. 

(9.52.) Mr. SEXTON: What the 
right hon. Gentleman has succeeded in 
showing us in his observations is that 
hon. Members have been kept in the 
dark as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment upon this point, as it has been 
universally understood that the Govern- 
ment intend to throw the loss upon the 
Probate Duty in the first instance. What 
we understood when Clause 3 was under 
discussion was that the sum we had 
secured for the benefit of the labourers 
would not be touched until the Probate 
Duty had been exhausted. It would 
now appear that we have been in the 
wrong, though not a syllable has been 
said until now to make that evident. 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
replied to the invitation I gave him 
to give us an interpretation of Clause 
3. That clause is an effective part of 
the enactment of Clause 4, which says 
plainly what you are to do and must do 
with any money you receive from the 
purchasers. The 5s. being paid into the 
County Percentage Fund we have a 
right to expect that it will remain there 
and not sink into the sand. On what 
principle will you say to the men who 
pay it, ‘“ We have not done what Section 
2 directs, and paid the money into the 
County Percentage Fund, but have 
used the payments of solvent men to 
defray the default of solvent men, and 
instead of forming the County Per- 
centage with it we have used it to pay 
dividends and Sinking Fund.” What 
can you use the money for if you do not 
use it for the County Percentage ? 

*Mre. SHAW LEFEVRE: On this 
point I am disposed to agree with the 
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Chief Secretary. I think the Bill is 
properly drawn on this point, but, after 
all, it is not one of extreme importance. 

(9.56.) Mr. KNOX: When I pre- 

the Amendment I relied on the 
drafting of the Bill and the Amendment 
the Government had already accepted. 
I was justified, I maintain, in concluding 
that the order of liability would be the 
order in which these various funds are 
mentioned in Clause 3. If this Amend- 
ment is not adopted the words the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to insert will 
be simply farcical, as he proposes to enact 
at the end of one of the sub-sections 
that the first charge shall fall on the 
Irish Probate Duty grant. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I do not want to intervene more than I 
can help in the discussion of these Irish 
funds, but I do want again to take ex- 
ception to the assumption that it is safe 
to lend the money at 32 per cent. The 
quarter per cent is simply a small insur- 
ance to meet the failures which may 
occur in repayment. It seems to me 
that this margin is no more than any 
prudent lender would require when he 
lends large sums to a large number of 
small borrowers. 

(10.0.) Mr. FLYNN: The question is, 
is this 5s. an integral portion of the 
purchase annuity, or is it not, and is 
Clause 2 to work in the manner in which 
it stands in the Bill or not? Nothing 
can be more clear than the understand- 
ing which was arrived at upon Clause 3, 
but now we find that the Government 
intend to swindle the labourers, so to 
speak, out of the 5s. of the purchase 
annuity. I do hope the Government 
will see their way to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Clause 
2 has been alluded to, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appear to think that 
there is some inconsistency between that 
clause as amended, and Clause 4 as it 
appears in the Bill. Surely they are 
wrong. Hon. Members opposite would 
make a tenant pay for the default of a 
brother tenant, but would leave un- 
touched by that default the labourer 
who is made the recipient of a charitable 
donation by the Exchequer. Those who 
pay their instalments honestly will be 
indignant if they are to be the first 
persons come upon in case somebody else 
does not pay. The tenants would think 
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‘that those who were in receipt of 
eleemosynary: donations ought to:be the 
first. to suffer. I quite admit that the 


Amendment I put down to carry out the: 


agreement come to on Tuesday will re- 
quire some verbal Amendment, but not 
any Amendment to alter the intention 
with which it has been put down. 


(10.6) Mr. SEXTON: When the 5s. 
has been paid into the Land Purchase 
Account there is no right to use it for 
any other purpose. Any default ought to 
be first met out of the Probate Duty, 
and the County Percentage Fund ought 
not to be touched until after the Probate 
Duty fails to meet the default. The 
Government are breaking faith and are 
denying to Members the substance of the 
concession it is believed they made. 


*(10.8.) Mr. KNOX: Section 2, Sub- 
section 2, contemplates that under 
certain circumstances a part of the 
county percentage shall be paid to the 
Guarantee Fund. Under Section 
4, Sub-section 1, as now drawn, no 
part of the county percentage will 
ever get into the Guarantee Fund. 
We do not now want to enter into the 
question whether it would be better 
that the Probate Duty Account or the 
other account should first pay the de- 
ficiency. That is a question which was 
discussed and decided by the Committee. 
We do not want to go back to ground 
which has already been covered, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman by his 
argument invites us todo so. We 
see no reason why the Committee should 
have changed its mind, or the right 
hon. Gentleman should have changed 
his since the discussion on the 3rd 
clause. If the labourers of Ireland are 
to get anything considerable under this 
Bill this Amendment must be passed, 
and I still venture to hope that the right 
hon, Gentleman will insert these words, 
They are necessary, in our judgment, 
to carry out the intention of the clauses 
of the Bill, and if it be found on Report 
that we are wrong, we will not then put 
any difficulty in the way of a change. 


(10.12.). Mr. J. MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): Surely my. hon. Friend is 
reversing the ordinary process. If in 
the interval between now and Report 
my hon, Friend is able to convince 
himself.that he is right, he can move 
the Amendment on the Report. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Mr. KNOX: My right thon. Friend 
misunderstands me. We are absolutely 
and certainly convinced that this Amend- 
ment is a proper one, and that it is abso- 
lutely essential. Therefore I must very 
regretfully say that we must press it to 
a Division. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I assumed that 
there was some doubt about the matter 
in my hon. Friend’s mind. 

(10.13.) Mr. MAHONY: It was 
in order to ease the doubt existing 
in the mind of the Chief Secretary 
that we pointed out that there would 
be an opportunity for alteration at a 
later period. I think there is an 
irresistible case for pressing the 
Amendment now. As the clause is 
drawn, it seems to me that the county 
percentage may never get into the 
Guarantee Fund. You propose to take 
a guarantee consisting of the whole 
local taxation of Ireland, and to do so 
without the consent of the Irish people. 
We believe that by so doing you are 
going to inflict an injury on the tax- 
payers of Ireland, because you are going 
to deprive Local Bodies of their credit 
in the future. The classes in Ireland 
may be roughly divided into landlords 
and tenants and the working classes. 
Both the landlords and the tenants will 
get a direct benefit under this Bill. You 
have inserted this provision in order that 
the labourers may also get a direct 
benefit under it. © Why should the 
labourers be the first to be deprived of 
their direct benefit? I have heard the 
Chief Secretary, I think, argue in this 
House that one of the advantages of his 
guarantees would be that if there was 
repudiation in a district the whole of the 
district would suffer, and the tenant 
farmers, the class from which the repu- 
diators come, would suffer. Now you 
propose to do away with that provision 
because you say the first people that are 
to suffer are the labourers. If there is 
any repudiation let the tenant-farmers 
be the first to feel it, and do not throw 
the first injury on the unfortunate 
labourers, who can have no_ possible 
power either to promote repudiation or 
prevent it. I want to ask the Chief 
Secretary a question on another point. 
In case the tenant pays only £3 15s. 
instead of £4 in any: one year, will it be: 
a case of default, and .will his interest 
have to be put up and sold?.-I would 
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also ask whether this fund will be called 
upon before the landlord’s guarantee 
deposit or simultaneously with it. 

(10.19.) Mr. SEXTON: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think we 
are pressing him unduly. I must ask 
him for a reply to my argument about 
Section 2. Did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman agree that the first charge for 
default was to be made upon the Probate 
Duty? I would beg the right hon. 
Gentleman to defer to the unanimous 
opinion of the Irish Members with. re- 
gard to this Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Any default 
by the tenant will have to be met in part 
by a grant from the landlord’s Guarantee 
Fund. It will be quite impossible for 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


(10.24.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 64; Noes 161.—(Div. List, No. 
167.) 


(10.36.) Mr. SEXTON: I regret, 
Sir, to be under the necessity of moving 
that you report Progress and ask leave 
to sit again. I am obliged to traverse 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there has not been a breach of 
faith. I say that Clause 3, as it stands 
on the official record, is conclusive evi- 
dence in support of the case I laid. before 
the House. I was under the disadvan- 
tage of arguing from a copy of the Bill 
in which that clause stood as it was 
originally drawn, and I had, conse- 
quently, to depend upon my memory. 
But on referring just now to the official 
record I found that the cash portion of 
the Guarantee Fund was made up of 
three parts, which stood in the following 
order: first, the Irish Probate Duty ; 
second, Exchequer contributions; and 
third, the county percentage. Later 
on, after we had considered the contin- 
gent part of the fund, the Government 
accepted an Amendment which stated, 
with regard to both the cash and the con- 
tingent portions, that the several parts 
should be applicable to the Guarantee 
Fund in the order specified. _ Not only 
are the Government not entitled to retire 
from that arrangement, I say it is 
incapable of being altered. I appeal to 
the Committee as strenuously as I can 
to stand by that agreement, my view of 
of which is confirmed by the official 
records. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”-— (Mr. 
Sexton.) 


(10.41.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
understand the hon. Member to allege a 
breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment. I confess that the speech 
the hon. Gentleman has just made 
induces me to regret that, with a view 
of meeting the wishes of Gentlemen 
opposite, I accepted certain Amendments 
in Clause 3 for the purpose of facilitating 
business and making the Bill as far as 
possible in accordance with the views of 
all Parties. The fact that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has had to refer to the records to 
see whether any such engagement as he 
alleges was entered into is conclusive 
proof that no such engagement was ever 
made, and that there has been no breach 
of faith. The order in which payment 
was to be made was never once in ques- 
tion throughout the Debate. The point 
(as far as my memory serves me) raised 
by the hon. Member was whether the 
Exchequer contribution or the Irish 
Probate Duty should be first taken, and 
he urged reasons which induced him to 
think it desirable to place the Exchequer 
contribution second instead of first. I 
did not think it much mattered, so I 
agreed to the re-arrangement, because 
the hon. Gentleman wished it. But 
that the Irish tenant-farmers should be 
mulct of the grant which this House has 
given them in order to provide an 
eleemosynary subscription for the pur- 
pose of raising labourers’ cottages is a 
monstrous proposition which I never 
thought of accepting, and which I never 
even knew the hon. Gentleman desired 
me to accept. I repudiate the idea of 
ever having contemplated so violent or 
unjustifiable a change in the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman forget his own Amendment 
“in every financial year, shall be paid in 
addition to the county percentage.” 
He gave way on our representations, 
and put the county percentage third. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was purely 
a matter of drafting. 

(10.45.) Mr. KNOX : There is a conflict 
of recollection between us and the Chief 
Secretary. My recollection is that when 
the Chief Secretary changed the order 
in which these payments were mentioned 
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in Clause 3, the change was not a mere 
matter of drafting, but a matter of sub- 
stance. If the Chief Secretary did not 
intend to make any substantial change 
why did he put down an Amendment 
in Clause 4 inserting the words “in 
the order hereinbefore mentioned.” 
Hon. Members may sit in the smoking 
room while these matters are being dis- 
cussed and simply come into the House 
to vote. Indeed, we whose duty it is to 
be present during the Debate have a 
painful sense of the way in which the 
united and unanimous views of the Irish 
Representatives are thus voted down. 
Either the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment that the money should be 
taken “in the order hereinbefore men- 
tioned” was put down by inadvertence 
or it was put down to carry out a dis- 
tinct agreement which it is now pro- 
posed to break. 

*(10.48.) Mr. MADDEN: I desire to 
remind the Committee of what happened 
in connection with Clause 3. As the 
clause originally stood, the two funds 
mentioned were the Exchequer contri- 
bution and the Irish Probate Duty 
grant. Under Clause 2 as it originally 
stood, the county percentage was to be 
distributed as a part of the Probate 
Duty grant, which formed part of the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund. But 
Clause 2 was remodelled owing to sug- 
gestions of hon. Members opposite, and 
the county percentage was carried in the 
first instance to the aid of labourers’ cot- 
tages, and only secondarily to the Pro- 
bate Duty grant, and it therefore becomes 
necessary the county percentage should 
be referred to, in some way, in Clause 3, 
as forming part in any event of the cash 
portion of the Guarantee Fund. In the 
Debate on Clause 3 the whole discussion 
wasas between the Exchequer contribu- 
tion and the Probate Duty grant, and the 
county percentage was not mentioned. 
Then the hon. Member for West Belfast 
suggested that instead of the words “ in 
addition to the county percentage ”— 
the language of the Chief Secretary’s 
Amendment—the section should run 
‘“*(3) the county percentage.” 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must have realised that.when I 
moved that Amendment I had it in my 
mind that the items should be liable in 
that order. 
Mr. Knox 
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*Mr. MADDEN: No doubt the hon, 
Member had it in his mind if he says so, 
but why did he not state the effect he 
thus contemplated to the Committee ? 
If he had done so, the Chief Secretary 
would at once have objected. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why did thei right 
hon. Gentleman accept my Amendment, 
stating that the several sums'of the 
cash portion should be liable in the order 
stated ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: It may have been 
very stupid, but it will be a warning to 
the Government not in the future to 
accept Amendments which are not fully 
explained. Fortunately there is a stage 
in every Bill at which errors of this 
sort which creep in can be corrected. 

(10.55.) Mr. MAHONY : There seems 
to be a good deal of difference of re- 
collection in this matter. But there 
is no getting out of one fact in regard to 
the order in which the three funds 
should stand. The Chief Secretary 
wanted to place the county percentage 
first, but at the request of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast he placed 
it last. After that he agreed to a 
definite Amendment proposed by my 
hon. Friend —an Amendment as to 
which there could be no mistake— 
which stated distinctly that the funds 
should be drawn on in the order in 
which they stood. Surely it is super- 
finous to ask hon. Members, most of 
whom were not present at the time the 
agreement was come to, to carry back 
their memories. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary would come 
out of the matter much better if he 
made a concession on this point. 

(10.57.) Mr. J. MORLEY: I think 
that the tone in which the Chief Secre- 
tary replied to my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Belfast was scarcely 
justified. It is quite true the hon. 
Member was not sure of the exact 
change made till he had consulted the 
Clerk at the Table; but that consulta 
tion only confirmed the impression on 
his mind which he had stated to the 
Committee. The order of the items 
was undoubtedly changed, the county 
percentage being placed last, after the 
Exchequer contribution and the Probate 
Duty grant. After that change was 
made the hon. Member for West Belfast 
moved as an Amendment— 
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* And the several sums constituting the cash 
portion and the contingent portion respectively 
of the Guarantee Fund shall be applicable for 
the purposes of that fund in the order specified 
in this section.” 


That Amendment was assented to, and 
is, in fact, now incorporated in the clause. 
I maintain that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast is perfectly justified in the 
account which he has given of the 
transaction. 

(11.1.) Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do 
not think that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast is at all justified in his 
attitude. By this Amendment the 
county percentage will be placed, not 
first, but third. Now Clause 3, as 
amended yesterday, will carry out that 
proposal. I do not know whether hon. 
Members opposite realised that when 
they moved the Amendment to the 
clause. I was not aware of it myself ; 
I take blame to myself for it. But in 
my anxiety—my weak anxiety— to meet 
the wishes of hon. Members opposite, I 
did not realise that Clause 3, as amended, 
would have carried out this very pro- 
po8al. If hon. Members realised it they 
would not have proposed this Amend- 
ment. The Government do not agree 
with the view taken of the Debates last 
night, of the propriety of the Amend- 
ment we have just debated, or of the 
propriety of Clause 3, as amended, and 
on the Report stage I shall move words 
to restore its original object. 

(11.4.) Mr. SEXTON: Clause 3, as 
it stands, carries out our object. Under 
it this county percentage is going into the 
Guarantee Fund, and this Amendment 
is to secure that it shall do so. Unless 
the Amendment is carried it may not 
be paid into the Sinking Fund at all. 
Of course, if we understand that the 
reading of the clause is that this county 
percentage shall be taken out of the 
Land Purchase Fund immediately, then 
that to a great extent will get rid of the 
difficulty, for then Section 3 will remain 
as it now stands. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. SEXTON: Well, then, what is 
the position? The right hon. Gentle- 
man accepted the Amendment after full 
consideration. I distinctly remember 
that in Debate it was clearly stated that 
the Probate Duty grant should be the 
first guarantee, and it was upon this 
understanding that my Amendment, 
which had been several days on the 
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Paper, was accepted. I moved it deli- 
berately and with due notice, and the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us now that 
he did not know how to regard it then, 
and that he accepted it not knowing its 
full scope. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And I did 
not. 

Mr. SEXTON : My Amendment was 
perfectly plain, and I think a more 
curious episode never happened in Par- 
liamentary proceedings, that, after an 
engagement has been solemnly arrived 
at and ratified, the right hon. Gentleman 
should express his intention of reversing 
it at the next stage of the Bill. I think 
we have shown that we are perfectly 
consistent in moving this Amendment ; 
and, indeed, it is necessary to bring the 
county percentage within the scope of 
Clause 3. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not know 
that this discussion is relevant to any 
point before the Committee. Clause 3 
is passed and is unalterable. May I 
suggest to the Committee that it would 
be well to proceed with the further dis- 
cussion of the Bill after the Motion has 
been withdrawn ? . 

(11.8.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I only 
hope that a lesson will be learnt from 
this discussion. I confess, for my own 
part, to feeling a sort of malicious satis- 
faction at the position in which the 
Government find themselves. I was 
not in the House when Clause 3 was 
actually passed, but I do know that on 
the last occasion it was before us there 
were very few Members of the Com- 
mittee who really understood the clause. 
I tried to understand it myself, and I 
was unsuccessful; and I do not think 
I need beashamed of that now that I 
find the right hon. Gentleman himself 
has fallen into an error in regard to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman tried to con- 
ciliate Members in the hope of getting 
the clause passed the other night. He 
accepted a vast number of Amend- 
ments. He turned the clause up- 
side down, and all that is intelligible 
to me is that £500,000 additional 
money was to be thrown in as a 
kind of sop, and we, who are the guar- 
dians of the British Treasury, were put 
wholly out of the running and unable to 
understand the clause. The clause was 
not passed on Tuesday, and it appéars to 
have been shoved through this evening 
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under the circumstances in which it was 
then left, that no Member in the House 
understood it. I hope the Government 
will take a lesson from this experience, 
and not be so anxious to push through 
clauses in a hurry. 

(11.10.) Mr. KNOX: The Chief 
Secretary says that neither my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
nor myself, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, referred to the agreement which 
was made in reference to Clause 3; but 
I wish distinctly to remind the Com- 
mittee that when introducing my 
Amendment, and during the subsequent 
discussion, I distinctly based my pro- 
posal solely and entirely on what had 
gone before Clause 3. I described it as 
a consequential drafting Amendment, and 
until I heard the latter speech of the 
Chief Secretary it never entered my 
mind that the right hon. Gentleman 
could have any idea of going back upon 
the solemn agreement arrived at. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : I hope 
that hon. Members will understand that 
this Motion to report Progress was made 
and this discussion has arisen solely out 

_of regard for the interests of the un- 
fortunate Irish labourers, which interests 
are threatened in the clause. 

(11.12.) Mr. MAHONY: I do not 
wish to discuss the unalterable nature of 
Clause 3, but I think I may remind the 
Chief Secretary that we on this side are 
anxious to pass the Bill just as he is, 
although we approach it from different 
and perhaps opposite points of view. I 
quite acknowledge that on the whole he 
has met us with a certain amount of 
concession, and I think he will be wise 
not to go back upon the concessions he 
has made. I trust he will be content 
to let Clause 3 remain as it now stands. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
agree to sacrifice the rights of the 
tenants of Ireland to the interests of the 
Irish labourers. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. SEXTON: No, Sir. I propose to 
take a Division. 


(11.15.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 92; Noes 164.—(Div. List., No. 
168.) 


(11.23.) Mr. T. Mc HEALY 

(Lo rd, N.): I beg, Sir, to move 

that P iar do now leave the Chair; 
ir G. Campbell 
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and I make the Motion on this 
ground. We have now reached what 
I conceive to be a most critical point 
in the fortunes of this Bill, and the 
Government cannot expect at this hour 
of the night, and after the events which 
have occurred, to make much more’ pro- 
gress. It is not, therefore, unnatural or 
unreasonable that we should request 
them now to take the time between this 
and to-morrow morning to consider the 
very important events of to-night, which 
have changed the temper of this Com- 
mittee. I think it will not be denied 
that we on this side received in a con- 
ciliatory spirit and certainly with great 
satisfaction the important concession 
made to Irish labourers by the Govern- 
ment; and the result of that concession 
has been shown in the spirit in which 
the Debate has been conducted on this 
side of the House since. Now, there 
has arisen to-night a considerable 
amount of warmth and friction ; and it 
appears to have arisen through the right 
hon. Gentleman not having taken into 
his purview the whole of the provisidns 
arising upon this and the preceding 
clause. I confess I am surprised at the 
attitude he has taken, and the more so 
when I look to the Amendment which, 
stands in his name at the foot of the 
page; and if anything could convey to 
my mind that he wished to seal the 
contract and agreement entered, it is to 
be found in this deliberate notice he has 
put upon the Paper. For myself, I am 
anxious to see the Bill pass in a work- 
able shape; and we cannot consent to 
see the provision in respect to Irish 
labourers passed in a form which must 
reduce it to a dead letter ; and the only 
advantage that will come out of this 
Bill will be to one agricultural tenant in 
every four throughout Ireland. I do 
not address myself to the argument 
that the Chief Secretary did not fully 
understand the force of the Amendment 
he accepted the other night. I cannot 
understand that he—one of the astutest 
men in the House—could have fallen 
into error in this particular. However, 
I think that the Government would do 
well, seeing that we are within half an 
hour of midnight, and there being other 
business on the Paper to proceed with, 
to accept, not this Motion I know, but 
the alternative Motion, to report Pro- 
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sideration before resuming our dis- 
cussion. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The point which 
has occupied the attention of the Com- 
mittee for some time does not arise again 
upon the Amendment standing next. A 
discussion upon that Amendment may 
possibly occupy half an hour and may 
restore the Committee to a businesslike 
condition. I consider that the Motion 
the hon. and learned Gentleman desires 
to move will be an abuse of the Forms of 
the House, and therefore I refrain from 
putting it. 

(11.28.) Mr. KNOX: The Amend- 
ment which we have considered and 
voted upon, or voted upon without con- 
sideration, was one that in ordinary 
honesty should have been accepted 
simply as a drafting and consequential 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 1 beg the hon. 
Member to resume a businesslike tem- 
per and address himself to the Amend- 
ment of which he has given notice. 

Mr. KNOX: If words have escaped 
me which I ought not to have used I 
withdraw them, but I confess it is 
somewhat difficult for me to resume a 
business-like temper when we find our- 
‘selves dealt with in such an unbusiness- 
like manner this evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
The Amendment which I have now to 
propose is one which, if it had not been 
for the recent experience, I should say 
the Government would certainly accept. 
As the Bill stands there may at least be 
considerable doubt whether the land 
lord’s guarantee deposit is to be the first 
thing taken, or whether the charge is to 
fall upon the Guarantee Fund before 
anything is taken out of the guarantee 
deposit. Is it the intention that the 
landlord is to bear his equal share of 
the losses that may accrue? If that is 
the intention, then I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept the Amendment 
I now move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
3, after the word “ deficiency,” to insert 
the words “so far as it is not payable 
out of the guarantee deposits.”—(Mr. 
Knox.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(11.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member seems to think that there 
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is some doubt as to the order in which 
the guarantee shall be taken, but in the 
opinion of the Government there is no 
doubt at all as to what the order is. 
The guarantee deposit will be taken 
part passu with the Guarantee Fund. 
There is no doubt at all about this, and 
I do not think the Amendment makes 
the clause one bit clearer. 

Mr. KNOX: The Chief Secretary lays 
down a temporary and a permanent 
order. I do not find in the Bill any- 
thing that provides that the guarantee 
deposit shall be paid into the Guarantee 
Fund. It appears to me that there is 
no provision of the kind for the repay- 
ment of the Guarantee Fund. 

Mr. SEXTON: My hon. Friend said 
nothing about the order of the calls. 
All that he aims at is to secure that the 
whole amount of the default shall not 
come out of the Guarantee Fund. Has 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
any objection to our proposition that 
security shall be given for only one half 
of the Guarantee Fund ? 

*Mr. MADDEN: Yes, I have. I con- 
ceive that the Billis right as it stands. 
If these words were introduced the Con- 
solidated Fund would never be recouped 
from the Guarantee Fund until the pro- 
cess of realising the guarantee deposit 
had been gone through. 


(11.35.) The Committee divided : 
Ayes, 93; Noes, 162—(Div. List, No. 
169.) 


(11.47.) Tas CHAIRMAN : The 
Amendment standing on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) is inconsistent with 
Clause 3 as settled. 

Mr. SEXTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary prefer to 
leave out the words— 

“‘ And such charge shall be paid first out of 
the cash portion of the fund}and out of the 
Exchequer contribution ?”’ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I propose 
to alter Clause 3 on Report, I propose to 
move the omission of the words. 

Mr. SEXTON : I would move to leave 
out all the words after the word “and 
in line 8. 


Amendment proposed in page 4, line 
8, to leave out all the words after the 
word “and.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 
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Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause,”— 
put, and negatived. 


(11.51.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to move 
to add after the word “fund” the 
words— 

“Such charge shall be payable out of the 
various portions of the cash and contingent 
portion of the Guarantee Fund in the order 
hereinbefore mentioned.”’ 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that in Clause 3 
it is provided that both the cash portion 
and the contingent portion shall be 
applicable in the order there mentioned. 

Mr. KNOX: Might I ask whether the 
Amendment in the name of the Chief 
Secretary was unnecessary, considering 
what had been done in Clause 3? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. Does the 
hon. Member propose to press his 
Amendment? 

Mr. SEXTON : I think that is rather 
a question for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. He said he pre 
ferred to leave out the words. As, how- 
ever, another hon. Member has made 
use of the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman it will be interesting to know 
how he will deal with them. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I would ask the 
hon, Member what he proposes to do 
with his Amendment. 

Mr. KNOX: I want to follow the 
order in Clause 3. That is the object of 
the Amendment. 

(11.55.) Toe CHAIRMAN: If the 
hon. Member will do that it will be in 
order. 


Amendment proposed, 


In ‘page 4, line 7, after the word “ Fund,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and such charge shall be 
payable out of the cash and contingent por- 
tions of the Guarantee Fund in the order 
hereinbefore mentioned.”’—(Mr. Knox.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(11.56.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I think 
we are entitled to some explanation from 
the Chief Secretary about his own words. 
I have heard of a minister eating his 
words, but never of one refusing to eat 
them. These being the words of the 
tight hon. Gentleman, I invite him to 
partake of them. 

Mr. STOREY : This seems to me an 
absolute comedy of errors. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will take time to con- 
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sider this matter to-morrow I think he 
will find that the Members behind me 
have been fighting all night for that 
which is more to the advantage of the 
Government than to their own advantage. 
I think the clause as it stands is really 
ridiculous. I would suggest to him that 
when once he introduces a reference to 
the county contributions into Clause 3 
he will find it absolutely necessary, in 
order to make the Bill symmetrical, to 
introduce the same thing into Clause 4. 
I am sure, if he will take the hint and 
consider this, he will do wisely. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester - le- 
Street): I have listened to the Debate 
that has been going on for some time, and 
I must say that, with regard to these vari- 
ous Amendments, the Committee seems 
rather in a muddle. I think it desirable 
that some more time should be taken to 
consider the effect of the Amendment, 
and I, therefore, move that the Chairman 
report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Joicey.) 


(11.59.) Mr. CONYBEARE: I want 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
considering the muddle we have all got 
into——|Laughter.| Well, I have taken 
no part in this discussion, but I can see 
that the Committee has got into a 
muddle. I pointed out, at an earlier 
period, the injustice of not having the 
amended form of Clause 3 before us, and I 
venture again to say that if we had had it 
before us we should have been spared all 
this comedy of errors. I would ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he will 
undertake that we shall have the printed 
copy of the amended form of Clause 3 
before the Committee to-morrow. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL.—(No. 150.) 

Considered in Committee, and Re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
past Twelve o’clock. 
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1841 Manipur. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, Ist May, 1891. 





THE MANIPUR DISASTER. 
QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


*Toe Marquess or RIPON : My Lords, 
seeing the noble Viscount the Secretary 
of State for India in his place, I am 
anxious to ask him a question of which 
he has received private notice. I am 
desirous of knowing whether he can 
inform the House if there is any founda- 
tion for the statement which has appeared 
in some of the newspapers that it was 
intended to summon the Maharajah of 
Manipur and other native princes to a 
Durbar at Manipur, and then at that 
Durbarorimmediately afterwards toarrest 
some of them; and whether, if the state- 
ment is correct, as I hope and believe it 
is not, that proceeding had the autho- 
rity of the Government of India? I 
need not point out the extreme import- 
ance of the question, and I will only 
express my own feeling and opinion: in 
the matter: it seems to me incredible 
from my experience of Mr. Quinton and 
my knowledge of his character, that he 
could possibly have had any part in any 
proceeding of an unworthy or dishonour- 
able kind. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): In answer 
to the question of the noble Marquess, I 
have only to state that my information 
does not lead me to believe that the 
Government of India ever contemplated 
that the Senaputty would be invited to 
a Durbar with the intention of then 
arresting him there. I should have been 
much surprised if this had beendone. As 
to what were the actual facts it is im- 
possible for me at this momentto makeany 
statement, because the Viceroy has not 
yet had the opportunity of obtaining all 
the information necessary, which in due 
time he will, no doubt, obtain. In the 
meantime, I do not think it would be 
right to lay Papers on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House in an _ incomplete 
state, but I am expecting further Des- 
patches, and as soon as the Papers are 
complete they will be presented to 
Parliament. 


{May 1, 1891} 
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Manipur. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 111.) 


CHARITIES (RECOVERY) BILL, 
(No. 84.) 

Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendment; a further Amendment 
made : Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st May, 1891. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT.) 

Address for, “ Copy of the East Indian 
Financial Statement for 1891--92.”— 
(Mr. Howorth.) 


EAST INDIA (FACTORY ACT.) 


Address for, “Return of further 
Correspondence relating to the Amend- 
ment of the Indian Factory Act of 1881 
by Indian Factory Act XI. of 1891 
(in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 120 of Session 1891),.”— 
(Sir G. Campbell.) 


QUESTIONS. 





MANIPUR. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been called to letters which appeared 
in the 7%mes on the 29th inst. from Mrs. 
Grimwood and Lieutenant Albert Wood, 
concerning the way in which the mas- 
sacre at Manipur commenced; if he can 
inform the House whether the statement 
in regard to the attempt to capture the 
Jubraj is true ; and whether the agent 
was authorised ; and, if so, by whom, to 
capture the Jubraj, and the reasons which 
prompted such attempt ? 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.): May I be allowed to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman a question on 
the same subject for which [ have given 
him notice for Monday next, namely, 
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whether he will lay on the Table a copy 
of the Instructions which were given for 
the expedition to Manipur ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor. INDIA (Sir J. Gokst, 
Chatham): The information in the pos- 
session of the Secretary of State does 
not lead him to believe that the Govern- 
ment of India contemplated that the 
Senaputty should be invited to a Durbar 
with the intention of his being arrested. 
My noble Friend informs me that he 
should be much surprised if that were 
so. The Papers on the subject will be 
presented to Parliament as soon as the 
information is more complete than it is 
at the present time. 

Mr. CREMER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to inform the 
House whether it is true that an attempt 
was made to capture the Jubraj, and, if 
so, on whose authority the attempt was 
made. Had the Political Agent received 
any instructions from the Indian Go- 
vernment, or was he acting entirely on 
this own responsibility ? 

*Sm J. GORST: I am sorry that I am 
mot able to answer the question, nor has 
ithe Secretary of State received informa- 
tion that will enable him to answer it. 
"The officers who were engaged in the ex- 
pedition have unhappily been killed, and 
probably all official records have been de- 
stroyed. Certainly at the present moment 
there is no information in the possession 
of my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State that would enable him to reply to 
the ‘question. I may mention that Des- 
patches are on their way, and we expect 
to receive them on Monday next. Im- 
mediately on receipt of the Despatches, 
Papers will be laid upon the Table of the 
House, and probably they will give all 
the information the hon. Member desires 
‘to have. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to give notice 
‘that I will repeat the question on 
Monday. 


OPIUM SMUGGLING FROM HONG 
KONG. 

‘Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
“to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to a correspondence between 
the Hong Kong, Canton, and Macao 
Steamboat Company, and the China 
Navigation Company, on the one side, 
and the Government of Hong Kong, on 
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the other side, in which the companies 
complain that opium has been smuggled, 
or been attempted to be smuggled, from 
Hong Kong to China in their vessels, 
without their knowledge, but with the 
connivance, and for the profit of the 
opium farmer at Hong Kong; and 
whether the Secretary of State will urge 
the Government of Hong Kong to adopt, 
and enforce, all such measures as may 
be necessary for the prevention of 
smuggling ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. be 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): My 
attention has not been called to any 
such correspondence as is referred to by 
the hon. Member, but the Secretary of 
State has every reason to believe that 
the Government of Hong Kong already 
euforces such measures as appear to 
be practicable for the prevention of 
smuggling. A Report will, however, 
be called for from the Governor on the 
subject. 

*Mr. WEBB: I shall take the liberty of 
sending the correspondence to the rigpt 
hon. Gentleman. 


NATAL. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the Home Government are 
prepared to approve of the proposed 
alterations in the internal government 
of the Crown Colony of Natal, in view 
of the fact that the majority of votes 
recorded by the European population in 
Natal was only 2,596 against 2,503 ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: My hon. 
Friend is under some misapprehension as 
to the exact numbers voting at the last 
general election in Natal. The numbers 
were 2,121 in favour of the proposed 
constitutional changes; and 1,937 against. 
The number of Members returned in 
favour of them was 14, and 10 against— 
the majority being thus one-sixth of 
the number of Members selected. Under 
these circumstances, it is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
withdraw the question from further con- 
sideration. 

Sir R. FOWLER (London): May I 
ask my right hon. Friend whether the 
Secretary of State has advised Her 
Majesty to assent to these constitutional 
changes ? 
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Baron H. pp WORMS: No, Sir. As I 
lave explained before to the House, 
there are certain questions still pending 
between the Natal Government and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and when 
they are settled, and settled satisfac- 
torily, the question of approving the 
proposed changes will be considered. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he will state the date in which payment 
of overtime for Second Division Clerks at 
the uniform rate of ls. 6d. per hour 
was sanctioned by the Treasury; and 
whether it is intended that all Second 
Division Clérks should, in the event of 
their being called upon to work over- 
time, be paid at the same rate without 
distinction of any kind as to the De- 
partment in which they might be 
serving ? 

THe SECRETARY to tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): 
As I stated on the 20th April, there is no 
general Treasury Minute laying down 
the rule for Second Division Clerks over- 
time. I cannot, therefore, give the date. 
Moreover the Treasury has not enjoined 
a uniform rate, as the hon. Member 
appears to suppose. All that the Trea- 
sury has done is to refuse sanction to 
any rate in excess of 1s. 6d. an hour in 
any Department, and within that limit 
the Heads of Departments may assign 
such overtime payments as they may 
deem expedient. It is not intended to 
make any change in this rule. 


Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will take into consideration the desir- 
ability of promoting some of those Civil 
Service Writers who were recommended 
for promotion under the Treasury 
Minute of December, 1886, and could 
not be promoted toa permanent junior 
class in such an office as the Education 
Department where, owing to the great 
increase of work, the present staff must 
necessarily be shortly augmented ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware that 
there is any application from the Educa- 
tion Department for an increase of staff, 
and I am sure that my hon. Friend will 
agree with me that it would be very 
undesirable, if such an application were 
made, that the Treasury should be ham- 
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pered in dealing with it by pledges 
given ona partial view of the circum- 
stances. 


Technical Instruction. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Legislative 
Council of Cyprus has passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of a proposition for the 
construction of a railway in that Island ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will render any assistance in carry- 
ing out the project, either by giving a 
limited guarantee or by itself construct- 
ing the main lines as “ protective” rail- 
ways, in accordance with the practice 
adopted in India; and what, if any, is 
the present limit of borrowing on public 
works in Cyprus? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The Secretary 
of State has no official information of 
such a resolution having been passed, 
but a project for the construction of lines 
of railway has been submitted to the 
Local Government, and is under con- 
sideration. Cyprus has never borrowed 
money for any purpose whatever. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, from the Ist July last year till 
the beginning of this year, four public 
holidays have been paid for to clerks in 
England and only three in Scotland ; 
and, ifso, whether any compensation will 
be given to the Scottish clerks for the 
loss of the day’s payment ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : Arrange- 
ments have been made that for the 
future Post Office servants in Scotland 
shall be given holidays on fast days or 
other days, generally observed as holi- 
days in Scotland, in lieu of those days 
which are held to be Bank Holidays 
in England but not in Scotland, so 
that the number of holidays granted in 
the two Divisions of the Kingdom will 
be the same. 


GRANTS IN AID OF TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 

I beg to ask the Vice President of the 

Committee of Council on Education 

whether it is competent for a Local 





Authority to set aside part of the Parlia- 
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mentary grants in aid of technical and 
manual instruction for the purpose of 
encouraging, by means of prizes at 
public competitions, efficiency in timber- 
ing, rock-boring. wire-rope splicing, and 
other work requiring technical skill in 
connection with colliery operations ? 
*Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : Such subjects of instruction 
may very properly be included among 
those to which aid is given, but, as I 
have already stated in regard to agri- 
culture, I think the special form in 
which it is proposed to distribute the 
grant may be open to exception as to its 
legality, although something might de- 
pend upon the method of its connection 
with some general scheme of instruction 
in mining. 


Inland Revenue 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ MEASURES. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he is aware of the incon- 
venience caused to licensed victuallers 
and their customers by a recent decision 
that the sale of beer by retail in the 
measure known as the “blue,” com- 
monly in use in South Wales, is illegal ; 
whether he will introduce a short Bill 
this Session to amend “The Licensing 
Act, 1872,” in order to legalise the 
“blue,” and so remove the _ incon- 
venience; and if not, whether the 
Government will afford facilities for the 
passage of such a Bill introduced by a 
Private Member ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marraews, 
Birmingham, E.): No representation on 
this subject has reached me. I under- 
stand that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade recently 
informed a deputation that waited upon 
him that there were objections to legali- 
sing the “blue.” A measure of similar 
capacity was once legal, but was abolished, 
as it was found to tend to fraud. The 
Government will not assist in promoting 
legislation for this object. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. O’NEILL (Antrim, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
the reasons for the proposed change of 
the head quarters of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary from Ballymena to Lisburn ; 
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if he is aware that Ballymena is the 
centre of the county, with railway com- 
munication north, south, and east, and 
sufficient hotel accommodation, whereas 
Lisburn is situated at the extreme south 
of the county, and, therefore, much 
more difficult of access to the greater 
part of the county ; and what steps he 
will take to prevent the proposed change ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not know that I can add any- 
thing to the answer which I gave toa 
question on the same subject by the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), namely, that— 

“The removal of the head quarters of the 

Royal Irish Constabulary of the County Antrim 
from Ballymena to Lisburn has been for some 
time under consideration, and has been decided 
upon in the public interest. Next to Belfast, 
Lisburn is now the largest and most important 
town in the county ; its population has within 
a few years largely increased. It is close to 
the Assize town where all the county officers 
reside, and possesses the requirements necessary 
for the accommodation of the county head 
quarters of the Force. ‘The change is being 
made on the recommendation of the Inspector 
General.’’ 
The Inspector General, however, adds 
that a difficulty is now experienced in 
obtaining a suitable house for the County 
Inpector at Lisburn, and that the re- 
moval of the head quarters has, there- 
fore, been, for the present, suspended. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICE, BELFAST. 


Mr. M‘'CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware ef the very large 
number of agreements, deeds of transfer, 
&c., which have to be sent from Belfast 
to Dublin daily to be stamped there ; 
and whether, considering the delay and 
inconvenience involved thereby, he will 
inquire if arrangements can be made 
whereby such stamps might be im- 
pressed at the Inland Revenue Office, 
Belfast ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Government is 
quite aware of the importance of the 
business transacted at Belfast for which 
stamps are required, and with a view to 
meet the convenience of the inhabitants, 
the Treasury has already sanctioned a 
plan for the extension of stamping 
facilities to Belfast, and it will be put in 
operation as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 
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LAND COMMISSION—“ WEAVER I. 
HERON,” 


Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
his attention has been called toa decision, 
given by the Chief Land Commission at 
Belfast on 12th November last, in the 
case of Mr. Jolin Weaver, tenant, whose 
family have been in possession of the 
holding for over 200 years, and Mr. 
Francis Heron, landlord, where the 
landlord appealed from an order of the 
Sub-Commissioners fixing a fair rent on 
the tenant’s holding on the ground of 
the reduction of rent and not on a point 
of law; whether he is aware that the 
Chief Commission, guided by the decision 
in “ Battersby v. Caroll,” dismissed the 
tenants’s application on the point of law 
that the lease contained a covenant en- 
abling the landlord to resume a small 
portion of the holding for planting or 
other purposes ; whether he is also aware 
that the Land Commission was at the 
time asked to state a case for the Court 
of Appeal, and that at the last County 
Court at Newtownards this landlord 
obtained a decree of ejectment against 
Weaver by reason of this decision; and 
whether, considering that the decision 
in ‘“ Battersby v. Caroll” has since been 
departed from in the case of Mooney, 
tenant, Wilcocks, landlord, reported in 
the Zrish Times of 10th February last, 
he will support a Bill to have the law 
declared or amended in such cases ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called 
by the question to the decision referred 
to. Jt is the fact that the Chief Com- 
missioners dismissed the tenant’s appli- 
cation following the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in “ Battersby v. Caroll.” Iam 
informed that th» Land Commission, on 
the application of the tenant, gave his 
leave, on the 18th of November, to state 
a case for the decision of the Court of 
Appeal. Under the Rules of the Land 
Commission, the person to whom leave 
is granted to have a case stated is bound 
to prepare it and lodge it within one 
month from the order giving leave. 
Although now five months have elapsed, 
no steps have been taken by the tenant. 
The case of “‘ Mooney v. Wilcocks,” re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of the 
question, has not yet been reported in 
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the Law Reports. But on comparing 
the newspaper report of that case with 
the report of “Battersby v.” Caroll,” I 
find the facts to be nothing difficult, and 
I cannot accept the statement that any 
uncertainty has been introduced into 
the law by the recent decision. 


LAND COMMISSION—CAVAN. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many appeals 
ve fair rent were heard by the Land 
Commission, recently sitting in Cavan ; 
and in how many of such cases the rent, 
as fixed by the Sub-Commissioners, was 
raised, and in how many lowered ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Irish Land 
Commissioners report that at their recent 
sitting at Cavan there were 124 appeals 
listed, which were disposed of as follows : 
Judicial rent confirmed, 50; judicial 
rent raised, 43 ; judicial rent lowered, 2 ; 
appeals settled, 15; appeals adjourned, 
3; appeals struck out, 2; originating 
notices dismissed, 5; dismissal of 
originating notice reversed, 1; judg- 
ment reserved, 3; total, 124. 


RATHDOWN UNION CEMETERY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, in view of 
the desire of the ratepayers of the Rath- 
down Union to have chaplains appointed 
to the Union Cemetery, he would use 
his influence with the Rathdown Board 
of Guardians to induce them to favour- 
ably consider the ratepayers’ request ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: An applica- 
tion of the nature mentioned in this 
Question appears to have been made to 
the Rathdown Board of Guardians in 
February last. The matter is one 
wholly for the consideration of the 
Guardians, and the Local Government 
Board are unable‘to interfere. 


FLOODS IN BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether ke is 
aware that serious floods have occurred 
in Shore Street, Weaver Street, and 
Millwater Street, in the City of Belfast, 
owing to encroachments in the course of 
the Millwater River within the city 
boundary for certain improvements ; 
that, in consequence, the channel of this 
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river is now insufficient to discharge 
the water after any heavy rainfall; and 
that great damage has been done to 
property and the inhabitants; whether 
he is aware that the Corporation 
permitted these alterations to be made, 
although warned of the consequences, 
and now disclaim all liability, and refuse 
to take steps to prevent recurrence of 
disaster ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the Corporation of Belfast are 
fully empowered to deal with such a 
case, both by their local Acts and also 
as the Sanitary Authority under the 
Public Health Acts, what steps the 
Government will take to cause the 
application of a remedy in the case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Town 
Clerk of Belfast reports that in Novem- 
ber last, after an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall, houses in the vicinity of the 
water-course of the Millwater River were 
flooded. But that the Corporation neither 
sanctioned, nor were they in any way a 
party to the alteration of the old course. 
Not owning any property in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Corporation felt unable to 
take any action beyond making repre- 
sentations to the parties concerned, who, 
however, have, it appears, agreed to 
remove the cause of complaint. 

Mr. SEXTON : There have been two 
disastrous floods within a few years. 
What isthe public authority which ought 
to attend to the matter? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give notice of the 
question. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE ACT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
what means are adopted yearly by the 
Local Government Board for Ireland to 
insure that the provisions of “The 
Representation of the People Act, 
1884,” and ‘The Parliamentary Regis- 
tration Act, 1885,” are duly carried out 
by the officers of the Poor Law Unions 
in Ireland; whether he is aware that 
in many Unions the requisition forms 
specified in the 3rd schedule of “ The 
Representation of the People Act, 1884,” 
have not been distributed since 1885; 
and whether he will instruct the clerks 
of the different Poor Law Unions 
throughout Ireland to have the said 
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forms duly served in their respective 
Unions on every person rated or liable 
to be rated, as provided for by the 9th 
section of the said Act ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Boards of 
Guardians and their clerks are, under 
the Representation of the People Act, 
1884, declared “overseers” to carry out 


Farms in Ireland. 


that Act. It does not devolve on the 
Local Government Board to issue 
instructions in the matter. I am not 


aware that overseers have neglected 
their duty as to the distribution of 
requisition forms, but, if so, the persons 
aggrieved have a remedy provided in 
the Statute which declares that— 

“Any overseer who fails to perform his 
duty under this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a breavh of duty in the execution of the 
Registration Acts, and shall be liable to be 
fined accordingly a sum not exceeding forty 
shillings for each default.’’ 


NON-RESIDENT FARMS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can now give the 
valuation of the farms in each province 
in Ireland which, according to his esti- 
mate, will be excluded by Clause 6 of 
the Land Purchase Bill as pasture and 
as held by non-resident tenants ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: For all Ire-, 
land the farms excluded as non-resident 
are roughly estimated at 12,000, with a 
valuation of £604,000. They are made 
up thus:—Ulster 2,500, with a valua- 
tion of £67,000; Leinster, 3,300, valua- 
tion £238,000; Munster, 3,400, valua- 
tion £152,000; Connaught, 2,800, valua- 
tion £147,000. For all Ireland the 
farms excluded as pasture are roughly 
estimated at 52,000, with a valuation, 
roughly speaking, of £2,000,000. I 
have not yet got this total divided 
into provinces. It must be borne in 
mind that the two classes overlap, and 
that some farms excluded as grazing are 
independently excluded as non-residen- 
tial. Of course too much reliance must 
not be placed on these figures, which at 
best are merely an approximation. 

Mr. KNOX: The figures given by 
the right hon. Gentleman now differ 
somewhat from those which he gave in 
answer toa similar question the other 
day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is quite 


‘possible, but I have not got the terms of 
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my former answer. As I have said, the 
figures are only an approximation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he will lay this valuable and interesting 
information on the Table of the House 
in the form of a Return ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The informa- 
tion is not of such an authentic nature 
that it ought to be included in a Return. 
I only give it as an approximate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Without the 
information being binding upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, will he give it 
quantum valeat ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I donot think 
that that would be a good practice. 


DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
amount which he proposed to expend in 
improving the harbour at Donaghadee ; 
and whether, in the public interest, the 
work will be proceeded with notwith- 
standing the protest made by a local 
gentleman as to the insufficiency of the 
work proposed to be done ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not able to 
answer the question as to the amount 
proposed to be expended in dredging the 
harbour of Donaghadee. I stated on a 
former occasion that the Treasury could 
not sanction the proposed expenditure, 
because it was considered to be much 
more than was necessary for such a 
work. 


A QUESTION OF ORDER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I desire to ask your ruling, Sir, upon 
a point of Order in connection with 
the Orders of the Day, namely, whe- 
ther, in view of the Motion passed 
yesterday, giving the Government pre- 
cedence on Tuesdays and Fridays for the 
Land Purchase Bill, they are entitled to 
place to-night in the Orders of the Day 
before Supply Orders 2, 3, and 4 (Mail 
Ships Bill, Public Accounts and Charges 
Bill, and Summary Jurisdiction (Youth- 
ful Offenders) Bill), and whether the 
purport of the Motion was not this— 
that on Fridays the Purchase of Land 
Bill should have the first place, and then 
Supply, and that on Tuesdays the second 
place should be given to Private Mem- 
bers’ Motions. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I replied to a similar 
question in answer to the hon. Member 
for Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor) on the 17th 
of June, 1887. There is nothing in the 
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Standing Orders to show that if Supply , 


is not placed first it ought to be put 
second on a Friday. The Standing 
Order XI. has been superseded, so to 
speak, by the Resolution passed yester- 
day, giving precedence to the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill over all Orlers of the Day 
and Notices of Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks why Supply was not put. 
second. If Supply had been put second, 
there being no effective Supply down, 
the only result would have been that the 
Government would put off Supply as 
soon as that Order was reached. Friday 
is aGovernment night, subject only to the 
limitation of Supply standing first. If 
Supply can be got out of the way, the 
Government take the other Orders of 
the Day. Ona Tuesday the case would 
be different. Precedence would be given 


to the Land Bill; and if the proceedings. 


thereon came to an end any time before 


12 o'clock, of course Private Members. 


would re-enter into their rights. Notices 
would be next taken, the precedence 
being given only for that particular 
Government Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): May I 
ask you, Sir, as a matter of form, whether 
you are to be understood to say that the 
Resolution of yesterday, practically speak- 
ing, repeals Standing Order XI., which 
says— 

That while the Committees of Supply and 


Ways and Means are open to the first Order of 
the Day on Friday shall be either Supply or 


Ways and Means, and that on that Order being: 


read the Question shall be proposed *‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair ?’”’ 


Am I to understand that it ise not neces- 


sary to have any formal Resolution to. * 


suspend that Standing Order? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is virtually # 


‘repeal, or rather a suspension, so often 


as the Land Purchase Bill is appointed 
on Friday. 
stand first, and I should have to propose 
the Question “That I now leave the 
Chair,” on which Private Members’ 
Motions would come on in the usual 
way, but then the Resolution of yester- 
day would be rendered inoperative and 
ineffective. Wher precedence.is given 
to particular business it, implies the 
suspension of the Standing Orders ordi- 
narily regulating. the course of business. 


Otherwise Supply would : 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION.— 
MR. MAHONY AND MR. HALLEY 
STEWART. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N): I am 
anxious, with the leave of the House, to 
make a short personal explanation. A 
paragraph has appeared in a daily news- 
paper in reference to a speech that was 
delivered by an hon. Member of this 
House last Sunday. 

An hon. Memper: What paper ? 

Mr. MAHONY: In a paper called 
the Nationa! Press. The paragraph is 
as follows :— 

‘““A few days ago @ paragraph appeared 
relating to a conversation between an hon. 
Member for one of the Eastern Counties of 
Ireland and Mr. Halley Stewart. That hon. 
Member was Mr. Pierce Mahony. Speaking to 
Mr. Stewart in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Mahony said, ‘ My dear Halley Stewart, if you 
knew the Irish priests as well asI do, you 
would cut off your right hand before you would 
be associated with the Party with whom they 
are connected.’ ” 

I think that the House will agree with 
me in expressing surprise, and in charac- 
terising as a regrettable incident the 
fact that what purports to be a report 
of a private conversation that occurred 
in this House should by any means have 
found its way into the public Press, 
whether the version was correct or not. 
But in my cas2 the matter is aggravated 
by the account being absolutely inaccu- 
rate and misleading. It attributes to me 
sentiments regarding the whole body 
of the Irish priests which I do not hold, 
and have never held, and have never 
given utterance to, and it is particularly 
painful to me, because I do not happen 
to belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 
There are many clergymen in Ireland 
who are members of that Church with 
whom I have been brought into contact 
towards whom I entertain feelings of the 
greatest possible respect. [Mr. T. M. 
Heaty: Order, order!] If I am out of 
order the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair will call me to order. [Mr. T. M. 
Heaty: Order, order!] The hou. Mem- 
ber for North Longford may rest assured 
that no observations or interruptions 
from him will prevent me from making 
my statement. The substance of what I 
did say in that private conversation was 
this—I was alluding to the action not 
of the general body of the Irish priests, 
but to that of a small section of them at 


the present crisis, and to the claims 


Mr. Speaker 
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which certain ecclesiastics in Ireland 
have advanced, which I as a Protestant 
can only view with sorrow and dismay, 
and I said that if the hon. Member and 
his friends realised the uature and 
extent of that action they would not be 
so ready to identify themselves with 
that section of Irish Members who rely 
on actions of that kind. I thank 
the House for having allowed me to 
make this explanation. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,—Army 
Schools Bill; Merchandise Marks Bill ; 
London (City) Trial of Civil Causes Bill. 
without Amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL,—{No. 111.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 7, after the word “ Fund,” 
to insert the words ‘‘and such charge shall be 
payable out of the cash and contingent portions 
of the Guarantee Fund in the order herein- 
before mentioned.’’—({ Mr. Knoz.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


(4.10.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) : 
I think that the Government, in de- 
clining to accept this Amendment, are 
violating the agreement they deliberately 
entered into when Clause 3 was under 
discussion. There was a clear under- 
standing that the Amiendment was to be 
looked upon as of a consequential 
character. The Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 


Knox) proposes to apply a particular, 


provision to Clause 4, and I hope the 
Chief Secretary will inform the Com- 
mittee if he has anything to add to the 
statement which he made last night. It 


has come to our knowledge accidentally | 


that the Government regard the most 
important of the Amendments made 
in Clause 3 as having been accepted 
in ignorance, and that they propose 
to strike them out on Keport. I 
certainly understood the right hon. 
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Gentleman to say that these Amend- 
ments were to be regarded as con- 
sequential. I submit that he was not 
taken by surprise, but that there was a 
distinct Amendment on the Paper which 
provided that the Guarantee Fund 
should consist, in addition to the county 
percentage, of two other sums. There 
was a proposal that the county per- 
centage should be first drawn upon, but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not move 
it. In so doing he showed that he was 
sensible of the propriety of allowing a 
certain order to be observed in regard to 
the guarantee. The agreement was 
entered into by the right hon. Gentle- 
man and by the Attorney General for 
Ireland with deliberation, and they cannot 
now rely upon the plea of simplicity, 
and say that they did not understand the 
force of the arrangement they entered 
into. I appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for the sake of the progress 
of the Bill and the good relation which 
exists between members in different 
parts of the House, to give an under- 
taking that he will not, on Report, 
endeavour to affect the arrangement 
which has been come to. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will leave the clause as 
it stands we on our part will not press 
the Amendment moved last night. 
We will be satisfied with the transfer from 
the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund of 
whatever may be got as a balance, but 
let it be drawn upon in the order already 
agreed. 

(4.20.) Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 
ror IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Baxrour, 
Manchester, E.): I will endeavour to 
explain the misapprehension, but, in the 
first instance, I will point out the parts 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech with 
which I agree. I agree with him that 
he did put down on the Paper an Amend- 
ment designed to allocate £40,000 of the 
Probate Duty first, and that he p'aced 
two out of the three contributory funds 
in such a position that they would be 
drawn upon before the county percen- 
tage was touched. I agree also that the 
Government assented to the Amendment 
proposed by himself, which had for its 
object the alteration of the order in 
which the various funds in Clause 3 
were to be utilised, and to provide that 
one fund should be exhausted before the 
next in order was touched. But 1 do 
not agree with the hon. Member that 
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there was any such understanding as he 
asserts with reference to the 5s. per- 
centage, nor do I admit that the Govern- 
ment had anything of the kind in their 
minds when they consented to stereo- 
ty pe the order of the contributory funds, 
nor is there any evidence that either he 
or his hon. Friends near him had such a 
proposal: prominently before their own 
eyes. 

TM. SEXTON: That was distinctly 
the object of the Amendment, and the 
Government assented to the county per- 
centage coming last. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
nothing appeared in the Amendment or 
in the speech of the hon. Member to 
show in the most remote manner that 
that was either directly or indirectly the 
object in view. I have looked through 
the reports of the Debates upon the 
Bill, and neither in the Zimes, the Free- 
man’s Jowrnal, the National Press, nor 
in Hansard, of which I have the reports 
of our proceedings up to Friday 
last, can I find any reference to 
such a proposal in regard to the 5s. per- 
centage, nor can I find at what stage of 
our proceedings the Amendment re- 
ferred to last night was introduced. If 
anything was said. upon the matter, it 
must have been incidentally in the course 
of some conversation across the Table, 
and not in serious debate. Indeed, it 
was neither debated, discussed, nor 
alluded to regularly in any speech. 

Mr. SEXTON: The matter was men- 
tioned when the right hon. Gentleman 
agreed to withdraw, and not to move, his 
proposed Amendment, by which the 
county percentage was to be made the 
first fund drawn upon. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What was then 
said had reference to the propriety of the 
county percentage being dealt with by a 
later sub-head; but no argument was 
addressed tv the Committee in favour 
of putting it lowest down in the order. 
If such a proposal had been made, I 
shonld have risen at once to urge the 
impropriety of leaving untouched this 
contribution, made simply out of charity. 
{“Oh, oh!”] The question was regarded 
as settled, and when the Amendment 
was brought forward immediately after 
dinner last night, hon. Members cer- 
tainly did not appear to be conscious 
that the matter had been mentioned in 
any previous Debate. The Amendment, 
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however, was introduced, not as a Con- 
sequential Amendment, but as a sub- 
stantive alteration in the Bill. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I proposed 
it as a drafting Amendment, imagining 
that it would be disposed of in two 
minutes. It was only after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland shook his head and said that he 
could not regard it as a drafting Amend- 
ment that I went into the merits of the 
question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not 
present at the time; but my right 
hon. and learned Friend says that 
the hon. Member did not explain 
that it was to carry out what had 
already been agreed upon in Clause 
3. We had not Clause 3, as amended, 
before us. On the whole, I see no 
reason to alter the view I expressed last 
night that the Amendment in Clause 3 
was introduced accidentally; and I 
should not have assented to it if I had 
been aware of what was being done. I 
shall advise the House, on the Report 
stage, to restore the clause to the form in 
which I believed that the discussion had 
left it. 

(4.26.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
hon. Member for Cavan did not move 
this as a Consequential Amendment, but 
I distinctly remember that when my 
hon. Friend got up he said that he would 
save the time of the Committee by 
simply moving it formally. He was 
only induced to discuss the Amendment 
at length because the Attorney General 
by shaking his head intimated that he 
intended to object to it. My hon. Friend 
at once expressed his astonishment at 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
dissent. My hon. Friend the Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) has now 
made a proposal which, ] think, will be 
a very fair compromise. The right hon. 
Gentleman objects that the 5s. county 
percentage should be carefully guarded 
and that other funds should be used first 
in case of the Guarantee Fund becoming 
cut down, and the hon. Member for 
Belfast proposes that Claus2 3 shall be 
allowed to remain asit now stands. The 
effect of this would be that, while the 
full amount of the annual instalments of 
the 5s. percentage from the repayments 
for the holding would go into the 
Guarantee Fund, it would not be required 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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to make up any deficiency until the two 
other funds which stand in front have 
been exhausted. Consequently, in the 
event of repudiation the 5s. for the 
labourers would never reach the Guaran- 
tee Fund, and until it reached the 
Guarantee Fund it would not reach the 
labourers, and to that extent the 
labourers would suffer. But although 
the 5s. might not reach the Guarantee 
Fund unless it were supplied ‘by the sale 
of the tenant’s property, if there was a 
deficiency beyond what was thus realised, 
it would become a charge upon the 
Guarantee Fund in the ordinary way. 

(4.32.) Mr. SEXTON: I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will find that 
my proposal is worthy of consideration. 
I think that it would be rather hard 
if the consequence of the Amend- 
ment proposed last were to be to re- 
quire a deficiency in the land purchase 
wccount to be made good out of the Pro- 
bate grant; but what I now ask is that 
where the tenant pays the full £4 on 
his advance of £100, the 5s. county per- 
centage should be placed in the Guaran- 
tee Fund and allowed to remain there. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will accept 
that compromise, I believe we shall be 
able to get on with the Bill. 

(4.35.) Mr. J. MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne): May Iremindthe Committee 
that I supported the Government last 
night because I thought the Chief Sec- 
retary was right in his view of the 
effect of the Amendment. But after the 
proposal now made by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast I think the Government 
would be well advised in acceding to the 
suggested compromise. 

(4.36.) Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): My great doubt is whether 
the Amendment is required at all. 
There can be little doubt that there 
has been a deplorable waste of time 
over the measure. We do not like the 
Bill, but at the same time we profess 
that we are anxious to get on with it, 
and get to free education. If that is 
so, it seems to me that it would be 
better to allow the Amendment to be 
withdrawn, and, if necessary, reconsider 
it on Report. 

*(4.38.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): I think it is due to the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Knox), to 
say that he did move his Amendment at 
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first as consequential, but when that 
view was dissented from he at once 
went into the substance of the Amend- 
ment, without in any way explaining in 
what way it was merely a drafting or 
consequential Amendment. The Amend- 
ment was discnssed, not as a consequen- 
tial Amendment, but as a substantive 
proposition. We accepted an Amend- 
ment across the floor of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: What does the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman mean by 
accepting an Amendment across the 
floor of the House ? 

*Mr. MADDEN : I mean accepting an 
Amendment not put down on the Paper, 
but moved by an hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. I would remind the Committee 
that on Clause 2 I warned hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that in an intricate 
and complicated question such as this 
it is exceedingly dangerous to accept 
Amendments without the fullest con- 
sideration, and that the best way would 
be to re-consider the matter on Report. 

(4.40.) Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: 
Although I am unwilling to give a final 
judgment on the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. Member for West Beifast, I 
am quite willing to withdraw un- 
reservedly from the position I took up 
last night as to restoring Clause 3 upon 
Report, and will give full consideration 
to the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, 
and if I possibly can, give effect to it 
upon Report. 

Mr. SEXTON : I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for the assurance which I 
have no doubt he will carry out, and I 
would suggest to my hon. Friend that 
he should ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

(4.41.) Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I hope I am 
entitled to express a hope, viewing: the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has met them on this important question, 
that hon. Members who have Amend- 
ments on the Paper will consider it part 
of their duty to look over the numerous 
Amendments with a view to making a 
selection of the most important ques- 
tions on which they desire to obtain the 
judgment of the Committee. If they 
will do so, Iam sure that opportunities 
will be given them which otherwise they 
may lose of bringing forward important 
matters, the discussion of which would 
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be of considerable service to the 
country. 

(4.42.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): We entirely appreciate the 
spirit in which the Chief Secretary has 
met us in this matter, and we have 
shown on former occasions our willing- 
ness to meet him in the same spirit. As 
for the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, he is not entitled to express any 
hope with reference to our conduct. 
We have repudiated him from first to 
last, and if the Government desire to get 
on with the Bill, the less attention they 
pay to any suggestions from the hon, 
Member the better. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (Longford, S.): 
We also are entitled to repudiate the 
action of the hon. Member for Longford 
and his Friends, which we think is not 
calculated to promote the progress of 
the Bill. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : ie order! 

(4.43.) Mr. SEXTON: Without 
raising any contentious matter I may 
say I think the Chief Secretary will 
admit that on both Clauses 2 and 31 
endeavoured to open the discussion of 
each by eliciting from him a general 
statement as t» the intentions of the 
Government, with a view to limiting 
the Debates and number of Divisions. 
We have thus tried to economise the 
time of the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL: I expressly guarded 
myself from expressing any ‘hope with 
regard to the action of the hon. Member 
for Longford. I may tell him I shall 
reserve to myself the right to express 
my opinion either on this Committee or 
in this House on any questions affecting 
Ireland, undeterred by any exasperating 
remarks from the hon. Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(4.45.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I gather from the Chief 
Secretary that he really intends not 
to use the Guarantee Fund, or to make 
a special levy on the country, until he 
has used all legal means to recover the 
annuity from persons primarily respon- 
sible, and I have therefore put down 
this Amendment to make it distinctly 
clear that that is the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s intention. I need not point ont 
it is only right and proper that all means . 
of getting the money from the person 
who has had the advantage of it should 
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be exhausted before you come either on 
the taxpayers of Ireland or of the United ! 
Kingdom. I want the Chief Secretary 
to assure me that he will stand by what 
he has said so frequently in the course 
of these Debates, namely, that he will 
cause evictions to take place before 
coming on the Guarantee Fund ; other- 
wise when the Irish Executive have in 
hand moneys paid into the Guarantee 
Fund they may refrain from enforcing 
the payment of the annuities on the 
purchasing tenants and come instead on 
the taxpayers generally. I think the best 
plan will be for the Government to 
accept the Amendment, which puts the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assurance into a 
definite form. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
9, at end to insert— 

‘Provided that no sum shall be paid to the 
Land Purchase Account by the Guarantee 
Fund, in respect to a failure to pay a purchase 
annuity, unless the Land Commission shall 
have exhausted all legal proceedings competent 
to them for the recovery of the sum due.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 

(4.47.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is 
not possible for the Government to 
accept this Amendment, because they 
have no control over the proceedings of 
the Land Commission. It will be the 
duty of the Commission to obtain the 
money and to use all the means in their 
power to do so, but we cannot make 
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any such rule as the hon. Gentleman 
suggests. The hon. Member will further | 
see that a great hardship would be in- ' 
flicted on the British Exchequer, which 
would be kept out of its money until 
proceedings are taken in Ireland. Of 
course, it must be left to the Land 
Commission to say when a sale shall 
take place in order that the greatest 
amount of assets may be realised in 
the interest of the taxpayer, of the 
tenants themselves, and of the Local 
Authority. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am quite dis- 
posed to agree with what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman. I think that 
there should be no cast-iron rules im- 
posed on the Land Commission, but that 
the question should be left to their dis- 
cretion. 


(4.50.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: Iamquite 





content to accept the suggestion of the 


right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Morley) if I! 
am to understand it to be the intention 


Me. Labouchere 
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of the framers of this Bill that as a 
general rule the evictions must take 
place before you can come upon the 
guarantees. ‘I'he right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary says he cannot oblige 
the Land Commissioners to take a par- 
ticular course, but if I am to understand 
him to state for the guidance of the 
Commissioners that this is the intention 
of the Government I will not press my 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot, of 
course, interfere with the Land Com- 
missioners in the exercise of their duty, 
but I think the hon. Member may take 
it that I am not averse to the course 
suggested. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, Sir, I 


ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(4.53.) Mr. MAHONY: I beg now 
to move the Amendment standing in 
my name, in page 4, line 10, after the 
word “if” to insert— 

‘‘In any county where the ratepayers have 
cignified their assent in the manner hereinafter 
provided.” 

The object of this Amendment is to pro- 
vide that the taxpayers of a county who 
are going to be forced by this Bill to 
give certain guarantees should have at 
any rate the opportunity of consenting 
or dissenting before a special rate is 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant to be 
made. The Amendment will not inter- 
fere with the cash portion of the 
guarantee. And in s9 far as it does not 
do that, it will accord with the view 
expressed by the Chief Secretary in a 
dim and shadowy manner in the earlier 
part of the Committee’s proceedings. 
The right hon. Gentleman has more 
than once stated that his proposal with 
regard to a pidébiscite has not been 
received with approval by the Com- 
mittee, but I do not think that that is a 
fair way of putting what has really 
happened. What has happened is this. 
Many Members of the Committee have 
expressed a decided approval of another 
form of obtaining the assent of the tax- 
payers. We asked the Chief Secretary 
to assent to a provision requiring 
the approval of the County Council 
to the guarantee, but that was decided 
in the negative. We now want the 
Chief Secretary to say distinctly whether 
he will allow the taxpayers to express 
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by plébiscite whether the contingent por- 
tion of the Guarantee Fund should be 
put in operation or not. I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman was willing 
to confer on the taxpayers certain powers 
with regard to that portion of the 
fund. For my own part, I would prefer 
that the proposal of the Government 
should be modified in the direction of 
giving the taxpayers power to consent 
to pledge a certain portion of their 
security at a time, but sooner than get 
no concession on the subject we would 
agree to the proposal that the taxpayers 
should have power to assent or dissent 
for a certain period. This Amendment 
will, of course, require a consequential 
Amendment, which is not yet on the 
Paper, but will depend upon the answer 
given by the Chief Secretary. I now 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary whether 
he will be prepared, if there is now any 
expression of opinion from any con- 
siderable section of the Committee, to 
bring in this plébiscite which I have fore- 
shadowed in the earlier stage of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 10, after the word ‘‘if,” to 
insert the words ‘‘in any county where the 
ratepayers have signified their assent in the 
manner hereinafter provided.’’—(Mr. Mahony.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

(5.0.) Mr. PARNELL: I appeal to 
the :Chief Secretary not to dismiss too 
hurriedly the suggestion which has been 
made in this Amendment, or to close the 
door against further consideration of the 
question of a plébiscite. It is quite true, 
as stated by the Member for. Meath (Mr. 
Mahony), that we should have preferred 
to have had this question referred to a 
Local Government Authority to be set 
up in the Irish counties, but as that has 
not been found possible, it appears to 
me thatthe next best course to adopt 
was that which shaped itself in the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but which 
was not insisted upon owing to the want 
of support on the part of the Committee. 
Still I think, from the point of 
view taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, we should be wrong in eleminating 
the question of the plébiscite altogether. 
I have always been desirous that, in con- 
nection with land purchase, there should 
be no repudiation, because I believe that 
the use of British credit would very 
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materially facilitate a solution of the 
land question, but at the same time I 
maintain that the proposal to hypothecate 
local resources without the consent of 
ratepayers is one which Irish Members 
ought not to countenance without obtain- 
ing some form of local control. The 
best form of local control is that which 
would permit the ratepayers from time 
to time to say whether or not the Act 
should be put into operation, but there 
is a tolerable alternative. Let the Act 
operate for a year without the consent of 
the ratepayers being required, and then 
we should be in a better position to 
judge whether they would wish its 
operation to continue. That would be 
the second best form of local control, 
and I would place the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the third class 
as the next best form of local control. I 
would rather have the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s system than none at all, because 
it does recognise the principle of throw- 
ing on those who may have to pay the 
responsibility of saying whether the Act 
should operate or not. Certainly some 
system might wisely be adopted by the 
Government for recognising the principle 
of local control, and thereby freeing 
themselves from the reproach which 
undoubtedly exists of having shown an 
utter disregard, of those principles of 
local government so successfully applied 
in England and Scotland. 
(5.10.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Committee have long known that the hon. 
Member for Cork holds the views which 
he has just expressed. The question now 
underdiscussion has been dealt with fully 
on severaloccasions during the progress of 
the Bill, and I have not much to add to 
what I have already said on the subject. 
There are not more than a certain number 
of definite arguments which can be 
adduced one way or the other. The 
argument in favour of local control has 
been considerably exaggerated in one 
respect. The difficulty—if a difficulty 
exists---would not really be met by the 
modification suggested by the hon. 
Member. After all, the counties are 
bound, under any scheme, to meet any 
deficiency occurring over more than a 
generation and a half in the repayments 
to the Guarantee Funds. I have never 
thought that the introduction of local 
control in the form of a control exer- 
cised by Representative Bodies would 
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give any substantially increased security 
for the repayments to the Exchequer. I 
will point out to the Committee that if 
this matter is to be brought up again it 
can only be done effectively in a new 
clause; but as far as the action of the 
Government is concerned I’ have 
nothing to add to what has been said 
before. 

Mr. SEXTON: The only form of 
local control which I should regard as 
at all effective would be a control exer- 
cised by an elective Local Body upon 
individual transactions under the Act, 
whether it were the sale of a kolding or 
of an estate. If liabilities are imposed 
on the ratepayers in Ireland in respect 
of transactions with which as a body they 
have no concern, there can be only two 
justifications of such a course. The 
first is to procure the assent of the rate- 
payers, which has not been done; and 
the second is to give them such control 
over the accruing of the liability as 
would disentitle them afterwards to 
repudiate their responsibility. I think 
it is cruel to put the farmers in any 
county into the position of saying whether 
they will part with the Act altogether, 
or whether they will be responsible for 
the full balance of transactions. Two 
questions should be put—first, whether 
the Act should be contaned any longer ; 
and, secondly, whether it should be sus- 
pended for a year, another piébiscite to 
be taken as to whether the suspension 
should be continued or not ? This would 
be a kind of automatic arrangement 
which would not interfere with the 
operation of the Act in any district 
where the farmers were disposed to 
view its transactions with favour. 

Mr. MAHONY: I go not think that 
this is an inopportune moment to raise 
this discussion. I shall press the matter 
to a Division because, as an Irish Repre- 
sentative, I feel that I have no mandate 
or authority from the taxpayers in Ire- 
land to place this burden upon them 
without their consent. 

(5.20.) Se G. TREVELYAN 
(Bridgeton, Glasgow) : I think that hon. 
Members will be perfectly justified in 
pressing this Amendment to a Division. 
The Chief Secretary has spoken of the 
moral sanction which the plebiscite would 
give to the diposition of the contingent 
Guarantee Fund; but this is not the 
most important part of the question. I 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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look upon this as the last and only 
| remaining popular check on the sys- 
tem of land purchase. See what we 
have done already ; we have practically 
withdrawn the Commissioners from any 
supervision or criticism by Parliament, 
which would bea very serious thing if 
the new clause, to be proposed by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell), is accepted, and if 
the Land Commissioners, who- are 
to have charge of the Purchase Depart- 
ment should be other than the special 
Purchase Commissioners, in whom at 
present so many of us have the greatest 
confidence. In every other part of the 
Kingdom, except in Ireland, power is 
given for the purchase of allotments and 
small holdings. on the principle of local 
control, and is Parliament going to re- 
ject this principle when dealing with a 
similar scheme, but on a much larger 
scale, which affects the tenants of 
Treland, and. involves the expendi- 
ture of £30,000,000 of money? No 
doubt a plebiscite is a very imperfect 
form of local control, but it may be an 
effective one. The people of the locality 
would watch how the Commissioners 
act ; and if they find that particular 
landlords have got the ear of the Com- 
missioners, they will give a vote which 
will have the effect of suspending any 
more purchases for the time being, and 
the result will be that the Commis- 
sioners will be kept in check. 

(5.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman argued that under 
the Bill as it stood, and as it might be 
modified by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, the Land 
Commissioners would not be under any 
responsibility to Parliament, Parliament 
would not know what was going on; 
and in lieu of Parliamentary control 
some substitute in the shape of control 
by the locality would have to be invented 
and applied. Now, in the first place, 
Parliament could not be deprived of the 
means of knowing what was being done 
by the Commissioners ; and if the neces- 
sity should arise, Parliament would have 
the power of altering the whole system of 
land purchasein Ireland. ‘This Parliament 
could not prevent its successor from find- 
ing out what is being done in Ireland. All 
that would be effected by the present 
Bill with respect to the Land Commis- 
‘sioners is that any particular action of 
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theirs should not be discussed on the 
Estimates. I therefore deny the first 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I also deny that a plébiscite would form 
a sort of substitute for Parliamentary 
control. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that the Commissioners would be 
frightened if the Act were suspended for 
a year or two. But why should they be 
frightened. Their salaries would be paid 
all the same, and not the slightest injury 
of any shape or kind would be done to 
them. If he thinks a plébiscite would 
have such an effect he never would have 
suggested it. According to the right 
hon. Gentleman, a plébiscite would show 
whether the price was what the farmers 
would like to give, and if it was not, it 
would stop the purchases. If that is 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant 
by local control, Iam glad that no form 
of local control was given by the Bill. 
There are two possible things which hon. 
Gentlemen might try to show would 
be done by the pldébiscite—one is that 
it might control the action of the Com- 
missioners, but that I have shown to be 
illusory ; and as to the other, a moral 
control against repudiation, the Com- 
mittee have it on the authority of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast that such 
a control would not be exercised on the 
Commisssioners. I must again impress 
upon the Committee that this is not a 
fitting time to discuss the question of 
a plébiscite. There is no plan for 
a plébiscite before the Committee. I 
would suggest to the hon. Gentleman to 
put down any proposal he may desire to 
make in the form of a new clause, and 
then it could be discussed. Any discus- 
sion of the subject now would be only 
a waste of time. 

(5.40.) Mr. J. MORLEY: This may 
not be the most convenient time for dis- 
cussing the subject, but the right hon. 
Gentleman must know that hon. Mem- 
bers take a very strong view about local 
control, and will naturally make use of 
every opportunity of expressing their 
desire for it. The Chief Secretary has 
intimated that local control could in- 
fluence the Commissioners only if their 
salaries were affected. That shows that 
the right hon. Gentleman takes a lower 
view of the Land Commissioners than 
Members below the Gangway. I do not 
think that the Commissioners would be 
insensible to the expression of opinion of 
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the locality concerned. As the Land 
Commissioners are about to be put on a 
new footing, it is all the more neces- 
sary to establish some form of popular 
control. It is not that we may get a 
moral control against repudiation that 
we insist upon popular control; but 
because it is essentially unjust that 
the resources of a locality should be 


‘pledged without the assent of the 


locality. When in 1889 the right hon. 
Gentleman laid another Bill on the 
Table of the House, what did he do? 
Did he go on the principle which he 
now proposes toact upon in regard to a 
far more important proposal in connec- 
tion with land purchase? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, where a guaran- 
tee was necessary on the part of certain 
baronies or districts he provided that the 
responsibility should never fall on the 
barony until the assent of the ratepayers 
had been taken in manner required by 
the Bill. Surely if it were worth while 
to insist on the principle of popular con- 
trol in so slight a matter, it is far more 
essential, when dealing with a much 
larger and more important proposal, 
that that principle should be enforced. 
Of course we would have a plébiscite 
rather than nothing, but we must all agree 
that the only effective form of popular 
control is the control of effective Local 
Bodies who shall ascertain beforehand 
whether or not the localities assent to 
the hypothecation. 

(5.48.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : It 
appears to me that the distinction which 
has been drawn by hon. Members as 
between the cash and contingent portions 
of the fund is a mockery, and so also 
would: be the plébiscite taken at the 
beginning of the transaction. 

» Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I understand that my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
attributed to me the paternity of the 
proposal for the plebiscite. Ifso I can 
assure him that he is entirely mistaken. 
I have on several occasions, while this 
Bill has been under discussion, urged 
strongly my views in favour of real con- 
trol by the local administration, and I 
may point out that both the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow have by their arguments also 
favoured some such local control, while 
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they are not in favour of the particular 
proposition now before the Committee. 
What I have to say is that I do not accept 
this suggestion of a plébiscite as in any 
sense a substitute fora real local control. 
In the first place, a plébiscite such as has 
been suggested would give no real local 
control and would involve no responsi- 
bility on the part of the Local Autho- 
rity. Then there remains the question : 
Will it give us any what he called moral 
security against repudiation ? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
pointed out that in no form have hon. 
Members seriously suggested that any 
such moral security would be afforded. 
I am really surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Belfast, 
with his practical acquaintance with the 
subject, should suggest that there should 
be at intervals a plébiscite taken on the 
question whether or not the cash 
guarantees should be suspended. How 
is that possible ? Under the first plébis. 
cite you may have had a decision asa 
result of which you may have used upa 
considerable portion of the contingent 
part of the Guarantee Fund. And, by a 
subsequent plebiscite, it may be decided 
that this portion shall not be used. But 
what is to become of that portion which 
has been used and for which the guaran- 
tee has already been exhausted ? 

Mr. SEXTON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man entirely misapprehends my sugges- 
tion. The idea is to give the locality an 
opportunity, after a time, of suspending 
the operation of the Bill. But all the 
liabilities incurred under the authority 
of the first plebiscite would be accepted 
and have to be duly met. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That shows 
the extreme inconvenience of discussing 
& proposition, the terms of which we 
have not before us. The hon. Mem- 
ber said nothing about providing for 
liabilities already incurred at the time 
of the suspension, which’ he suggests 
may take place some time after the 
Guarantee Fund had been drawn upon. 
Although the hon. Member for West 
Belfast may think he has by his pro- 
posal obtained a moral security, other 
hon. Members from Ireland may say 
that, as the locality had no sufficient 
option as to allowing the Bill to be 
enforced in the first instance, there is 
consequently no moral security. On 
both grounds, therefore—i.e., that there 
Mr, J. Chamberlain 
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is no real local control and no effective 
moral security—the proposal is worth- 
less, and if it is pressed to a Division I 
shall vote against it. 

*(5.52.) Mr. KNOX: When we vote 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Meath we do so with 
a view rather to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast. I think 
the hon. Member will admit that the 
form of his Amendment is not really 
applicable to a suspensory veto; it is 
only applicable to a veto taken once for 
all, either before the Bill commenced to 
operate or at some later stage before the 
contingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund is involved. The Amendment really 
scarcely raises the question of a suspen- 
sory veto, which alone, as we think, 
is of no real value. It was designed 
before the hon. Member had any idea of 
a suspensory veto. Therefore, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, I do so not 
on account of its wording or apparent 
object, but for the indirect object which 
I gather from the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Cork and North Meath is 
involved in it. I take it that the hon. 
Members have adopted the idea of a 
suspensory veto which was first sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. I am glad to find that they 
have, for it is infinitely preferable to 
any other laid before the Committee ; 
failing any direct control by a Local 
Representative Body. I think the Com- 
mittee is greatly indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge- 
ton for having called us back from 
mere question of political ethics—a sha- 
dowy, if not shady subject—to the more 
practical question of what can be gained 
by a suspensory veto. I venture to think 
that the Chief Secretary misunderstood 
the advantages which we thought might 
be gained. ‘If the prices were too high, 
or if the landlords ina given county would 
only sel] at a price which the farmers 
of the county thought unsafe, surely 
the farmers of that county ought to be 
in a position to say there shall be no 
further sales until the landlords con- 
sent to more reasonable terms. We do 
not ask that the farmers should be able 
to enforce what terms they choose on 
the landlord ; but we think they should 
be able to. prevent sales on terms unsafe 
and unfair to the mass of the people in 
the county. That is one object in 
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putting forward the idea of a suspensory 
veto, and surely the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, who is in favour of sales 
to the tenants at fair prices, will not 
oppose this Amendment. 

*(5.57.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): The hon. Member has put the 
matter more plainly than did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridge- 
ton. I oppose all these schemes of local 
control, not because they are bad in 
theory, but because—to use the words 
of the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
—things are as they are in Ireland.” 
I oppose these schemes on the plain 
ground that it is proposed by them to 
putinto the hands of one of the parties 
to a bargain the power of forcing terms 
upon the other party, giving them the 
right to regulate the price of land or 
stop the operation of the Bill. 

(5.59.) Mr. MAHONY: My _ hon. 
Friend the Member for West Cavan 
was slightly in error when he stated 
that I adopted the idea of a suspensory 
veto from the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. At an earlier stage of the 
proceedings in this Committee when 
we were discussing an Amendment by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle I said, in alluding 
to the scheme of a plébiscite put for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary,that it would be 
greatly improved by allowing it to be 
revived after the Bill had been in opera- 
tion for some time. It appears to me 
that the Committee have strayed from 
the vital point at issue, which is this: 
Under this Bill, about one-third, roughly 
speaking, of the tenant farmers in Ire- 
land may be able to purchase, and the 
other two-thirds, together with the 
ratepayers of Ireland generally, will 
have their rates pledged in order to 
guarantee the payment by the purchas- 
ing farmers of their annuities, and that 
pledge is taken without their consent 
being asked. The Irish Members, or 
rather the vast majority of them, have 
not signified their consent to the rates 
being pledged ; they deny that they are 
ina position to give consent, and it is 
only because the right hon. Gentleman 
has at his back a majority of English 
Members that he is able to impose this 
guarantee on the Irish people. We ask 
that before this guarantee is enforced in 
its worst form the Irish ratepayers 
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should be allowed to express their assent 
or dissent. There is one point which 
I think the Committee do not appreciate, 
and it is this, that when we come to the 
contingent portion of the Guarantee 
Fund it cannot be drawn upon until the 
Lord Lieutenant has made a special levy 
on the taxpayers of the county. We 
want before that levy falls on them that 
they shall have an opportunity of 
expressing their assent or dissent. 
It has been stated that this will give 
them no control over the Land Commis- 
sion. I do not propose by this Amend- 
ment to give them any such control ; 
I only say that they should be allowed 
to exercise the plébiscite after they have 
had an opportunity of judging how the 
Act is working; and if they find the 
Land Commission, by not seeing there is 
sufficient security in the holdings for 
the amount advanced, are endangering 
the rates and property of the county, 
they may be able to suspend the further 
operation of the Act. I shall with that 
object press the Amendment to a Divi- 
sion. 


(6.3.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 114; Noes 187.—(Div. List, No. 
170.) 

(6.16.) Ms.SEXTON: It is provided 
in the clause that whenacharge is made 
upon the contingent guarantee a notice 
shall be sent to that effect, and interest 
at 4 per cent. shall be paid from the 
date of the notice. I think it would be 
enough to pay a rate of interest equal to 
that at which the country can borrow. 
I move to reduce the interest to 2? per 
cent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
17, to leave out “four,” and insert “ two 
and three quarters.”—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘four’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The annui- 
ties, in respect of which the Gua- 
rantee Fund is to be called upon, have 
interest paid upon them; and if the 
Treasury are to meet all the charges 
that will be thrown upon them they 
must charge 4 per cent. I do not know 
whether it might not be possible to sub- 
stitute 3} per cent. 

Mr. SEXTON: There is no reason 
why the interest should not be the 


same as is charged upon an annuity. 
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If the right hon. Gentleman will turn to 
Clause 1, Sub-section 3, he will find 
that where the Land Purchase Fund is 
insufficient there will be a temporary 
advance out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; I believe 
I was wrong. 

(6.20.) Tue CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): We must 
have some regard to the Consolidated 
Fund. It is, of course, impossible to say 
at what rate we may have to borrow, 
and it must be remembered that we are 
paying all the expense of the carrying 
out of the Act. If I may say so, 1 think 
the State is acting with extreme 
generosity, and I hardly think hon. 
Members ought to be desirous of cutting 
down the expenses. 

Mr. SEXTON: I do not wish to be 
too severe on the Consolidated Fund, 
but will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider who they are who have to pay 
this money. ‘They are the people who 
have not been able to buy under the 
Act, and the shopkeepers and artisans 
who have no personal interest in land 
purchase. I am willing to meet the 
right hon. Gentleman quarter-way, and 
I would suggest 3 per cent., which will 
allow a substantial margin. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Surely 
the Consolidated Fund is not to be 
treated as if it were a_ bill-broker. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
surely not going to charge the unfor- 
tunate artisan or shopkeeper such a rate 
of interest as 4 percent. The most that 
should be required is that the Consoli- 
dated Fund should be repaid the sum 
with the ordinary interest. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, we will ac- 
cept the compromise suggested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
17, to leave out “four” and insert 
“ three.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments agreed to. 
(6.27.) Mr. SEXTON: The. next 


Amendment I have to move is one 

which 1 think the Government cannot 

hesitate to accept. If the Treasury give 

the Lord Lieutenant notice in May, there 

will be no Assizes till the following year, 

and the County Surveyor will not be 
Mr. Sexton 
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able to pay the levy fora year. Under 
the clause as it stands it will be open to 
the Treasury, under such circumstances, 
to pounce on the Guarantee Fund and 
derange the whole Public Service of the 
country in regard to the most necessary 
and fundamental institutions. I do not 
suppose the Treasury would do this, but. 
there is no reason why the clause should 
be left in such a condition that it will 
be possible to do it. The object of my 
Amendment is to give time for pay- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 26, at end, to insert, “ Pro- 
vided that the Treasury shall not order any 
such payment to be made ont of the contingent 
portion of the fund, until, at least, one week- 
after the date appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in his requisition to the secretary of 
the grand jury of any county concerned, for 
payment by the county treasurer into the 
Local Taxation (Ireland) Account as herein- 
after provided.” —({Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words. 
be there inserted.” 


(6.28.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 
not sure that the object of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be carried out by this 
Amendment. Any money advanced by 
the Treasury will be paid for at the 
interest just agreed upon of 3 per cent.,. 
and they will have no motive for shorten- 
ing the time during which the interest 
shall run. The mention of “one week,” 
might be treated asa suggestion to be 
acted upon in all cases. 

(6.30.) Mr. SEXTON: I think there 
is some danger that with the guarantee 
so temptingly to hand, the Department. 
may come down upon the money, and 
it is desirable that there should be some: 
remedy provided for the danger, . and 
against the Public Service being put to 
such inconvenience. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not. 
think there is anything to be gained 
by it. As the hon. Gentleman is aware,. 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must act in harmony with 
the Irish Government in such matters, 
and the stopping of the various grante « 
would not be governed by red tape, the 
action of officials would be subject to the: 
responsible Parliamentary heads. I do 
nct think there need be the least appre- 
hension of the Treasury anticipating the 
time when the Guarantee Fund should 
be appropriated. 
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(6.31.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: There 
should be something in the nature of a 
tribunal of appeal outside the Govern- 
ment Department to which the county 
to be mulcted might refer. The Treasury 
may make mistakes, and it would be 
safer to accept some such machinery as 
is suggested by my hon. Friend. At 
some stage of the proceedings there 
should be this appeal. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have nothing to do but order 
the payment, and the Grand Jury will 
have no option but must make the levy. 
From the Treasury in London through 
the Lord Lieutenant to the county there 
is a cast iron rigidity. This unfettered 
official power has done much mischief in 
Ireland. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consider something in the 
nature of a reference to a body before 
whom arguments may be used, and 
representations made. 

(6.32.) Mr. SEXTON: Really the 
clause takes all discretion from the 
Treasury, it provides that the Treasury 
shall send the notice to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and tell him that by a certain 
date he must pay the sum necessary, and 
failing this payment the Treasury shall 
order such sum and interest to be paid 
to the Guarantee Fund out of the con- 
tingent portion of the fund. They must 
take it no matter how inconvenient for 
the Public Service. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will not accept this Amend- 
ment, which I think important, will he 
consent to a provision that the Treasury 
shall not name an earlier day than two 
months from the date of the next 
Assizes ? 

(6.33.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That 
suggestion is a reasonable one. It 
is the intention of the clause, and 
the object of the levy, to prevent 
the contingent guarantee being drawn 
upon, and if the Treasury were to 
go upon the guarantee before the 
levy was made, that object would be 
defeated. I do not conceive that any 
such course would be approved by the 
Treasury, but I am ready to introduce 
words to make that impossible. As to 
the suggestion that there should be some 
tribunal to act as buffer, I think it might 
be advisable, in regard to such questions 
as the partition of charges between 
counties and matters of that sort, that 
there should be an appeal to the absolute 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant; but 
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in the matter of the security of the Trea- 
sury, I do not think an appeal to the 
High Court or Privy Council would be 
right or proper. But as to the Trea- 
sury having no power to come upon the 
guarantee until the Lord Lieutenant 
has asked for the collection of the rate, 
Iam quite prepared to accept such an 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(6.34.) Mr. SEXTON: I have am 
Amendment to propose to the beginning 
of the next sub-section which does not. 
appear on the Paper. The Chief Seere- 
tary surprised me when he said a com- 
pulsory presentment should never be 
confided to an Elective Authority. Why 
not, provided you vest in a Judge of 
Assiz2 the power to make an order? It 
does not matter whether the Loeal 
Authority is elective or not, so long as 
you say the Judge of Assizo has that 
power to make an order. There is no dis- 
cernible principle in saying that an Klee- 
tive Authority should not have the power 
to consider a presentment. There cam 
be no harm in their having it before 
them, providing you guard the compul-. 
sory nature of the presentment by re- 
ferring it in the last resort to the Judge- 
of Assize, I dissent from the proposi- 
tion that a purely elective body should 
not have this function, nor do J see any 
more difficulty in the proceedmg than in 
the present system. Inthe remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman I find the sag- 
gestion that even after the establishment 
of County Councils the Grand Jury may 
have to deal with presentments of this 
class. We have assumed that the fiscal 


functions of the Grand Jury will pass to: 


the County Councils when these are- 
constituted, and that the Grand Jury 
will be simply a body to deal with affairs. 
of criminal administration. I now move- 
my Amendment, in order to extract an 
opinion from the right hon. Gentleman: 
whether he really means that after 
County Councils are established in Tre- 
land the functions of the Grand Jury im 
relation to presentments of this, class 
shall continue. I propose that the 
third sub-section shall apply only until 
County Government is established in 
Ireland, and this will be an indication 
that when the time comes for consider- 
ing Local Government in Ireland, these 
fiscal funetions should be drawn. from. 
4A 2 
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the Grand Jury, and should devolve 
upon the County Council. I can see 
no reason why a presentment of this 
kind should be withheld from the view 
of an Elective Body, power to pass it 
being still with the Judge of Assize. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, before the first word 
*¢ The,” to insert the words * Until otherwise 
provided by an Act for the extension of Local 
Government in Ireland.” —(Mr. Sertun.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(6.37.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
understand the hon. Member moves this 
in order to elicit from me an explanation 
of a speech I made last night, and I 
have no objection to explain the words I 
used. I stated, and as I think truly, 
that if you are looking for an instru- 
ment to carry out a mandate you do not 
Jook in the direction of a Representative 
Body. In carrying out a compulsory 
presentment the Grand Jury act as a 
mere machine interposed between the 
mandate of the Judge and the levy of the 
‘tax ; they have no discretion, they can 
offer no opinion, or at all events no 
opinion that would be considered by the 
Judge, they are merely the mechanism 
by which the tax is collected. Now, 
surely the hon. Gentleman will agree 
that if you are looking for such a 
machine you do not go to a Representa- 
tive Body—the essence, the value, the 
wirtue of which is that it can and does 
discuss and express opinions upon the 
matters before it. It is the very worst 
body in the world to act as an automatic 
‘machine between the fiat of the Judge 
and an administrative act. I therefore 
adhere to the general view I laid down 
last night, saying nothing of Local 

yovernment, but that you will not look 
to an Elective Body called into existence 
under it as the most proper machine to 
arry out business on which that Elective 
Body is not to be consulted at all. 
Whether it is proper or not to havea 
consultative body, or to allow consulta- 
tion on these presentments, is a question 
I need not decide now, but I may ob- 
serve that if you do allow such discussion 
and there is to be no devision issuing 
from it, it is but a vain exhibition of 
dialectical and oratorical skill. 

Mr. SEXTON: It might lead to a 


reform of the law,.for instance. 
Mr. Sexton 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is to say 
that when an order is made under the 
Bill the Council may discuss it and act 
in such a manner as to compel an altera- 
tion of the law in regard to compulsory 
presentments ? 

Mr. SEXTON : No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not with 
such a view County Councils should be 
invested with these functions. There is 
a special convenience in leaving this 
matter to the Grand Jury, because they, 
in the ordinary course of business, have 
to meet the Judge in whom the com- 
pulsory power is vested. The Grand 
Jury meet the Judge of Assize, and act 
in concert with him, and if you take this 
duty from the Grand Jury then you 
must compel the County Council to meet 
the Judge, and make that body the 
passive instrument for carrying out an 
action of which they possibly may 
heartily disapprove. I cannot conceive 
how anyone anxious to give authority 
and dignity to County Councils can wish 
to invest them with this function of a 
Grand Jury which certainly will not 
add lustre to such a Representative 
Body. 

(6.42.) Mr. J. MORLEY: Surely when 
the right hon. Gentleman says there is 
no example of a compulsory levy being 
committed to a Representative Body he 
forgets one incident. I remember that 
in 1883 or 1884, after extra police 
been sent into Limerick, an order was 
made upon the Corporation of that town 
to levy an extra rate to meet the expenses 
of this Force. The Lords Lieutenants of 
both parties found the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting that extra rate, and, as 
a matter of fact, itnever was paid. That 
surely is an exact illustration of a com- 
pulsory order being made upon a Repre- 
sentative Body. It is not a very en- 
couraging precedent I know, but it shows 
the kind of difficulty you will have to 
meet when you force upon a locality an 
extraordinary levy through a body which 
is not representative, and in every sense 
unpopular. I suppose the hon. Member 
for West Belfast wishes the Commiteee 
to insert this provision because he fore- 
sees the enormous difficulty that will 
beset these new County Councils when 
created, if this power is going to be 
entrusted to an outside body, as it were, 
over their heads. It is so obviously 
consistent with all we ought to expect 
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in Representative Government that I 
support the Amendment. 

(6.44.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to me to 
have given the most cogent argument 
against the Amendment when he cited 
the incident in regard to the City of 
Limerick. The Corporation of Limerick 
were ordered by mandamus to collect 
the extra police rate, and they did not 
do so. They refused to obey the law, 
and there was no power to compel them 
to do so ; but if, under the existing law, 
the Grand Jury were ordered to levy a 
tax and did not do it the Judge would 
levy it for them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : No; he provides 
the presentment, that is all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not an 
expert in these technicalities, and must 
leave my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Madden) to explain details ; but as we 
desire the Bill to be framed it would not 
be left to the discretion of the Grand 
Jury or any Local Authority whether 
the tax should be raised or not. If there 
were any such discretion the security 
for the ‘Treasury provided in the Bill by 
the guarantee wou!d become worthless. 
In the view of the framers of the Bill 
it should not be left to the Local 
Authority to determine whether the tax 
should be raised. It is to be raised in- 
dependent of all local control, and the 
pypceeds are to be paid to the contingent 
portion of the fund ; or, rather, are to be 
used to prevent the contingent portion 
of the fund being touched. That could 
not be carried out if we adopted the 
precedent in the Limerick case, and if 
the Bill does that it must be amended. 
We believe the machinery of the Bill is 
adequate for the security, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Grand Jury is that 
the tax shall be raised. 

(6.46.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has been singularly 
unfortunate in his statements of law and 
statements of fact. There is nothing in 
this clause differing in any way from 
the ordinary case of a police rate levy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Very well. Let 
me take the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition. When you want the rate 
paid to whom do you issue a precept ? 
In the case of Dublin, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and other places, when you want 
your tax raised, how do you get it? 
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How does the Government collect from 
Dublin nearly £60,000 a year for the 
Police Force? By precept on the Local 
Authority, in the very same way as that 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast proposes. Similarly, in the City 
of Limerick, how is the extra police rate 
levied? By precept. In the County of 


Clare you make up £5,000 a yearfor a 


period of 10 years for extra police, 
and how is that £50,000 taken from 
the county? By precept. What 
is the case in England and for your 
School Boards here ; how does the School 
Board collect its rates in English towns ? 
It sends a precept to the Municipality, 
and the Local Municipality collects the 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman has a 
broad method of laying down a proposi- 
tion which ,is all very well in philoso- 
phical writing, but in the House of 
Commons he should be a little more 
cautious. The method of raising the 
rate in Ireland has been in force since’ 
the Statute of William IV., and here is 
proposed no difference in principlethough 
a difference in persons. We are asking 
nothing whatever from the right hon. 
Gentleman. His clause provides that 
the Lord Lieutenant should send to the 
Grand Jury a precept—for that is prac~ 
tically what it is—andif the Grand Jury 
do not act on that, action is taken by 
the Judge. Cannot the Lord Lieutenant 
and cannot the Judge proceed in the same 
manner whether the Local Authority is 
the Grand Jury or the County Council ? 
Where isthe difference in principle? 
Suppose the Grand Jury of the. County 
of Limerick did what the Corporation of 
Limerick did, saying, ‘We do not care 
twopence for the fiat; it is only waste 
paper.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon, 
Gentleman cheers that. Well, if it is 
treated as so much waste paper, what 
you want is machinery for collection; 
and the right hon. Gentleman says he 
will amend the Bill to prevent the action 
of the County of Limerick imitating the 
action of the Corporation of Limerick. 
Into what bog, what quagmire, has he 
now sprung? Will he set up in every 
city and county an Imperial means of 
collection? Will he sit at the receipt 
of custom, or are we to understand 
that, as Local Authorities are not to 
be trusted, same new scheme is to be 
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developed under the Bill for collec- 
tion by the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
in the same way as fines under Quarter 
Sessions and Petty Sessions convic- 
tions? Will he provide that the col- 
lection shall be made by the Constabu- 
lary, as in the case of the estreated 
recognizances of Messrs Dillon and 
Q’Brien? Will the same easy ‘and 
forcible method of collection be resorted to 
to make good cases of default under this 
Billas is adopted in the case of persons 
whodo not make their appearance before 
a Goercion Court? Will that carry out the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Under the present arrangements you 
make an order on the Grand Jury, and in 
any case the Judge’s fiat will be required, 
and he hands that to the Treasurer of the 
Grand Jury, and the collectors have to 
éollect. But are you going to set up 
two systems of local and Imperial collec- 
tion? When youset up County Councils 
are you going to withhold ,from the con- 
trol of those bodies the collection of rates ? 
Are you going to have Grand Jury col- 
lectors and County Council collectors? 
When the new system of County Govern- 
ment is instituted, I cannot see how you 
ean deny to the new authority control 
ever the collection of the rates. 

(6.52.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There 
is a question of substance as well as of 
machinery on this point. The Bill should 
be so drawn that whatever may be the 
view of the Grand Jury or the successor 
to the Grand Jury, the County Council, 
or any other body, there should be no 
option for that body but to levy the 
rate in order to save the Guarantee Fund. 
That is what the Bill is intended to carry 
out and I believe will carry out now. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend would leave the 
matter exactly where it was, with this 
difference, that it would express the view 
that after County Government is es- 
tablished in Ireland there should not be 
an Imperial rate collection and a local 
rate collection. 

Mer. A. J. BALFOUR: In the Bill I 
introduced last year I contemplated the 
contingency ‘which has been discussed 
this evening, and I then had a suspicion, 
or an idea crossed my mind that possibly 
the machinery of compulsory present- 
ment under extraordinary circumstances 
might not be sufficient, and therefore I 
adopted a provision from the Crimes 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Act of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to levy 
atax by his own machinery. Of course 
I do not intend to discuss the merits of 
that provision now, but if any hon. 
Member wishes to investigate it I refer 
him to Section 19 of the Crimes Act of 
1882, and in Clause 14 he will see how 
it was embodied in the Bill of last year— 
this power to levy a penal rate. Practi- 
cally the Lord Lieutenant was allowed 
to appoint his own collectors. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: A most wasteful 
system ; it led toa scandalous waste’ of 
money. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I trust the 
time may never come when such a 
power may have to be put into force, but 
in the opinion of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite it was necessary to provide a 
special mode of collecting a tax, and this 
was embodied in their Act of 1882. It 
has been dropped out of the present Bill 
because I was advised that probably the 
existing ordinary means of presentment 
were sufficient, and also, because if hon. 
Gentlemen will look at the end of the 
sub-section we are discussing the Trea- 
sury is given a lien upon every rate col- 
lected by the Local Authority. This 
seemed to me a sufficient security, but if 
the result of this discussion is to excite 
a suspicion, that by the refusal of the 
Local Authority, whether County Coun- 
cil or Grand Jury to obey the mandate 
of the Judge, some ditliculty will be 
thrown in the way of the collection of 
the tax, then I will carefully consider 
the subject with my right hon. and 
learned friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and see whether it is advisable 
to re-introduce the provision in regard to 
this point which appeared in the Bill of 
last year. 

(7.0.) Mr. SEXTON: The object 
with which I moved my Amendment 
was to give an indication, that when 
Local Government is extended to Ireland 
and County Councils are established, 
then this compulsory presentment should 
no longer remain with the Grand Jury. 
I am not contesting the power to be 
giyen to the Judge, and that power may 
remain in the hands of anyone with 
whom it is proper to deposit it, but I say 
the presentment should be in the first 
instance presented to the County Coun- 
cil; and though it is compulsory and 
may not be popular to the Council as 
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the County Authority, it should be sub- 
mitted. 

Sm J. M‘KENNA (Monaghan, §.): 
May I ask is it quite in order that 
‘we should now discuss the functions of 
‘County Councils not yet established, and 
is it not premature and useless to con- 
template their possible position in respect 
to the machinery of this Bill? 

(7.5.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
87; Noes 146.—(Div. List, No. 171.) 


(7.19.) Mr. SEXTON: I now move 
to omit the words providing that a’ sum 
Shall be raised— 

‘which upon any adjustment under this 
Act of a charge between the counties is 
charged against a county in excess of the share 
of the county in the cash portion of the 
Guarantee Fund.” 

There is no case to which these words 
can apply which is not covered by the 
earlier portions of the clause. The 
words mean nothing and correspond 
with no effect which could here arise. 
‘The share of the county in the cash 


* portion of the Guarantee ,fund has been 


taken away, and nothing remains that 
could be liable, but the share of the 
county in the contingent portion of the 
Guarantee Fund which has been dealt 
with elsewhere. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out lines 28, 29, and 30.—(Mr. 
Seaton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


(7.21.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
think the words are necessary to meet 
the case of a mistake made before and 
not discovered until after the adjust- 
ment. The words were carefully con- 
sidered, and I think our experience in 
off-hand drafting has not been particularly 
happy. I would suggest, therefore, that 
the words should be left unchanged. 
They will be much more likely to carry 
out the view we entertain than any: 
words which could be suggested across 
the Table of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.22.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to. 


move in page 4, line 31, after ‘ upon,” 
to insert “the poor rate of each Poor 
Law Union situate wholly or partly 
within.” The object of this, with 
other Amendments consequent upon it, 
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is to substitute the poor rate for tlie 
county cess in levying taxes on the 
counties under the Bill. The Amend- 
ments raise two points—first, the area 
of charge (with which I will deal later 
on), and, secondly, the divisibility of 
charge, which is the more immediate 
object of the present Amendment. As 
to the area, the right hon. Gentleman 
referred a short time ago to the “ Blood 
Tax.” That, of course, was a very in- 
famous charge, but in the matter of 
delimitation, even the “ Blood Tax” was 
more equitable than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for that was limited to 
the area immediately surrounding the 
spot where the murder was coramitted. 
The Lord Lieutenant, for instance, in the 
case of a murder committed at Youghal 
in the county of Cork, could draw a ring 
round the Barony in which Youghal is 
situated, and fix his tax on that division. 
In the case of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill, however, the tax must go 
over the entire county. As to the 
divisibility of the charge, since the Land 
Act of 1870, in every new tenancy it 
has been divided equally between owner 
and occupier, and it,has been felt an 
enormous burden by the Irish people 
that not only are they prevented from 
having any representation on the Grand 
Jury, but that the gentlemen who assess 
the tax and the iandlords of the county 
pay none of the rates. In the case of 
the poor rate it is entirely different. 
The poor rate was instituted long after 
the Grand Jury rate, the latter having 
been settled in the reign of William and 
the former in the reign of Victoria. 
When in the 30’s or 40’s the Legislature 
first began to consider the question of 
the poor rate it was thought only 
natural that it should be divided be- 
tween the landlord and the occupier. 
Not only is the poor rate divisible 
between owner and occupier, but in cases 
of under £4 valuation it is payable by 
the landlord. It may be said that as 
the landlords have created all the 
poverty in Ireland, it is only fair that 
this should be so; but I do not think 
that when the provision was made the 
House of Commons was swayed by the 
sins of the landlords: it must have 
acted upon some general principle. The 
landlords form one-half of the Boards, 
the remaining half of those being elected. 
In the case of the county rate, the 
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Body which assesses it is selected by the 
Sheriff at his own sweet will, the Sheriff 
being in turn selected by the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Sheriff’s practice is to 
take two men from each barony, and 
they fix what rates they please. The 
result used to be that whenever a land- 
lord wanted an avenue made up to his 
house, or a road made round his domain, 
it was paid for out of the county rate. 
Lately a sharper look-out has been kept, 
and these things have been prevented. 
Up to 1870 the rate was payable solely 
by the occupier. In 1870 Parliament 
established an innovation whereby it 
was provided that in the case of 
every new tenancy half the rate 
should be borne by the owner and 
half by the occupier. This was the 
action taken by Parliament in dealing 
with the case of a new cess, and I chal- 
lenge the Government to show me an 
instance in which a new cess, in the 
case of a Private Bill, unless it was a 
Railway Bill, was thrown on the county 
without being divided between the 
owner and the occupier. In the case of 
the Tramways (Ireland) Act, no doubt 
it is not so, technically, but it is, in 
fact, being divided between the Trea- 
sury and the tenant. The series of 
Amendments I have put down provide 
that the machinery of the Poor Law 
shall be employed for delimiting the 
area, and in addition they provide 
machinery whereby the rate is divisible 
between owner and occupier. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
says it is right that in towns like Lurgan, 
Kilkenny, and Waterford the ratepayers 
should provide their local contributions 
to the Guarantee Fund. That may be 
so, and I assume the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition is correct, viewing the 
matter in the light of a system of insur- 
ance. But why are the landlords left 
out of this insurance? Why is this 
burden to fall on every labourer who 


pays his ls. a week for his miserable |. 


cottage and on every artisan who for his 
fever-stricken room in a town has to pay 
4s. or 5s. a week, whilst the landlord 
escapes from it, although in the case of 
the poor rate, from which the labourer 
or the artisan may in his old age derive 
some advantage, the landlord has to pay 
half? If this were a Bill to provide 
£100,000,000 for the redemption of 
the landlords I could understand the 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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action of the Government in throwing 
the entire charge on the county rate. 
But the Bill only provides £30,000,000, 
so that a large proportion of these gentle- 
men will still have to continue at their 
trade of rent-collecting and rack-renting. 
That being so, why should not those of the 
landlords whoremaincontinue to be made 
to pay some amount of the county rate ¢ 
I will give the strongest of all reasons 
for the proposition I make to the Com- 
mittee. Probably if there is any strike 
against this new levy or against the 
repayment to the Treasury it will arise 
from some local agitation created by the 
tenants of some rack-renting landlord 
whom they have been unable to buy out 
because of his exorbitant demands. The 
sympathy that may be generated in the 
district may spread to the next locality, 
and the people there may be roused—I 
do not say it is likely—to repudiate for 
a year or half a year their re-payment of 
the purchase money. It is in my 
opinion desirable that the landlords 
should know that if there be repudiation 
they, as citizens of the country, will be 
as much interested in the question as 
the tenants. If the Government are 
unable to accept the poor rate as the 
rate from which the Treasury is to be 
recouped, at any rate let them adopt 
some system whereby the rate shall 
be divided between the owner, and the 
occupier. My Amendment would give 
the landlords a temptation to adopt the 
purchase policy. Local Government in 
Ireland is in such a defective condition 
that you must resort either to the 
machinery of the Poor Law or to that of 
the county. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 31, after the word ‘‘ upon,’’ 
to insert the words ‘the poor rate of each Poor 
Law Union situate wholly or partly within.” — 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

(7.35.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It 
will be noted that, whatever else can be 
said against our scheme, it is not open 
to the objection that the discretion with 
regard to levying the rate is vested in a 
local, but non-representative body, be- 
cause undoubtedly the rate will be 
levied at the discretion of the Treasury. 
Therefore, such objection as there may 
be to the Grand Jury on the ground that 
they are not elected falls to the ground. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I did not argue 
that point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Member dilated at considerable 
length on the injustice of giving power 
to levy rates to those who were not 
elected. However, if the hon. and 
learned Member does not urge that 
point, far be it from me to take up the 
time of the House with it. The hon. 
and learned Member said that before 
1870 the rates were divided between the 
owner and the occupier. He must be 
aware that now nearly the whole of the 
county cess is levied not on the owner 
but on the occupier. The hon. and 
learned Member attempted to show that 
the framers of the Tramways (Ireland) 
Bill deliberately threw on the Treasury 
the rate that should have been borne by 
the landlord, but those who drafted that 
Bill are present in the House at this 
moment, and I should be surprised if 
they admitted that the reason why they 
burdened the Treasury was that the 
landlord should not bear a charge he 
ought to have borne. I will postpone 
my remarks on the point which I under- 
stand the hon. and learned Member 
proposes to raise by means of a sub- 
sequent Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says that we should 
select, of the two rates we have to 
choose from in fixing upon our 
machinery, the Poor Law instead of 
the county cess. I have decidedly 
come to the conclusion that we ought 
to take the opposite course. In the 
first place, the area of the Poor Law 
election is a most inconvenient area, 
considering that the county at large 
will be the area charged, and besides 
that the hon. Gentleman must recollect 
that it is not a complete or accurate 
statement of the incidence of the poor 
rate to say it is divided between 
the owner and the occupier. In 
districts where almost all the holdings 
are below £4 the burden will fall 
almost entirely on the owner. The 
landlords do not escape, as the hon. 
Member appears to suppose; on the 
contrary, unless the default reaches a 
proportion which could only be caused 
by a general strike against payment the 
landlord would lose. If there should be 
a general strike against the payment of 
annuities, it would be part of an 
agrarian movement of which the land- 
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lords would not be the authors, and to 
make them the victims of such a con- 
spiracy would be grossly unjust on the 
face of it. For these reasons I cannot 
consent to the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman to transfer this tax from the 
county cess to the poor rate, of which the 
greater part is paid by those who would 
be the victimseof such a conspiracy as 
would alone render it possible that the 
contingent portion of the fund should be 
touched. 

*(7.45.) Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sir, 
in 1884 the Government to which I 
belonged brought in a Purchase Bill, the 
machinery of which nobody more than 
the right hon. Gentleman will confess 
was exceedingly well devised. It was 
that Bill which first put before the world 
the system of cheap and easy transfer of 
land, which has been embodied in subse- 
quent land legislation. A conclusion 
arrived at in regard to that measure was 
that the guarantee ought to be on the 
county cess, and not on the poor rate. 
But under that Bill it was proposed 
that, seeing that both the landlord and 
tenant would benefit alike, the cess re- 
quired to meet the deficiencies should be 
divided between the tenant and the 
owner. It likewise was stated in my 
speech introducing the Bill that it would 
be unjust that the district should be 
burdened with a liability which it had 
no voice in accepting, and provisions 
were introduced to make that voice 
effectual. I am certain that it would 
be possible to devise a county cess, 
and an hon. Member has an Amend- 
ment down which will carry out 
that object. The arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman are not convincing 
as to the desirability of placing the 
entire responsibility on the tenant. Two 
great classes of the agricultural com- 
munity are benefited by the measure, 
and the liabilities and the disagreeables 
of the measure ought to fall on both 
classes alike. I agree that the poor rate 
is in itself a cumbrous and awkward 
method of securing this joint liability, 
but I firmly believe that it is perfectly 
practical, as it is entirely just, to resort 
to the project of dividing the county 
cess. 

(7.52.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
N.): It is not accurate to state that 
the Grand Jury are not representative 
of the cesspayer. The Grand Jury, 
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though not an elected body, consist in 
every county of the largest cesspayers, 
who are very often landlords. Therefore, 
under the clause at it stands, the land- 
lords will bear a large proportion of the 
liability as cesspayers. I cannot imagine 
why they should bear the liability’ at all. 
The liability arises entirely on the part 
of the tenant. The hon. Member pro- 
poses to substitute the complex machinery 
of the Poor Law for the comparatively 
simple proposal of the Bill, which is 
drafted to meet the circumstances of 
each county separately, and to introduce 
the Poor Law element would be to com- 
plicate the whole matter. I cannot con- 
ceive on the ground of convenience why 
the House should for one moment assent 
to the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

(7.55.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : The object 
of the Amendment is to secure divisibility 
of rating between the owner and the oc- 
cupier. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
states that the landlords are large cess- 
payers. Has he ever heard of a land- 
lord named Clanricarde, in Galway ? 
How much land has he in occupation ? 
But that is only one case. The country 
is absenteed all over, and that is sufficient 
reason for saying that the landlords are 
not large cesspayers. I should be con- 
tent to drop my proposal with regard to 
the Poor Law, if the Government will 
agree to adopt some limited area of 
charge. Why is the urban tenant to be 
saddled and the landlord to go free? 
Although the Amendment is not in the 
form in which I should prefer, I say its 
adoption would prove very advantageous, 
as I assert that under the Bill as it at 
present stands, it will be an enormous 
hardship (aggravated seriously in the 
case of urban tenants) to enforce pay- 
ment of a rate as to the imposition of 
which the people have never been con- 
sulted. 

(8.1.) Mr. SEXTON: I submit with 
some confidence that it can be shown that 
principles of equity and public policy 
demand the adoption of the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend. This is not a mere 
question of machinery, and such a con- 
sideration ought not to be allowed to 
stand in the way. If it be desired to 
raise money by means of the poor rate 
instead of by means of the county cess, 
nothing could be easier than to make an 
adjustment between Poor Law Unions 
Mr. Macartney 
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which overlap from one county into 
another. The real question is: Is it 
equitable or desirable as a matter of 
public policy that these burdens should 
be levied on the poor rate. Deal with 
it first as a matter of equity. Who is it 
that is asking for the Bill? It is not the 
tenants ; it is the landlords, one- 
third of whom are in such financial 
straits that they cannot hold on without 
this relief. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I absolutely 
deny the accuracy of the assertion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, this is a most 
remarkable instance of the entire separa- 
tion of cause and effect. I again assert 
that one-third of the Irish landlords are 
ina bad way financially. It is a most 
happy coincidence that while they are in 
that condition the Chief Secretary should 
take it into his head to introduce this 
Bill, which will help them out of their 
troubles, and enable them to sell their 
estates to their tenants. They have no 
other means of selling their estates. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : We do not want 
to. 

Mr. SEXTON: Whatever may be the 
case in Ulster, we know that in other 
parts of Ireland the landlords are simply 
panting to sell, while the tenants are not 
very eager to buy. Why, we know that 
in the North the London Companies 
and other great landlords simply 
rushed forward to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of selling under the 
Ashbourne Act. The Chief Secretary is 
now giving the Irish landlords a market 
for their land. It will be a great advan- 
tage to them without any corresponding 
advantage to the purchasing tenants. 
The benefit will be very slight to the 
latter; and seeing how enormous the 
advantage will be to the landlord, I say 
that in common equity the landlord 
should be asked to bear a share of any 
resulting liability. How can any 
reasonable man allege that it is tolerable 
to throw his liability on farmers who 
have paid their money to the State. 
Why, too, should it be thrown on per- 
sons living in towns? Why should all 
this be done for the sake of a fraction of 
a fraction? The purchasing farmers 
will constitute but a fraction of the 
whole body of farmers on whom, how- 
ever, the liability is to be thrown. The 
only way to make this plan tolerable, 
would be to make any ultimate burden 
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fall on the classes mainly concerned— 
the selling landlord and the purchasing 
tenant. The Chief Secretary said the 
land would suffer when the cash portion 
of the Guarantee Fund was appro- 
priated in case of default. I think he 
went so far as to say that the loss would 
fall equally on the poor rate and the 
county cess. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that, as the Bill was now drawn, 
any loss will fall on a fund which is in 
part paid by the landlords. 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes, so far as they 
contribute to the poor rate; but while 
500,000 or 600,000 tenants pay that 
rate, only 7,000 or 8,000 landlords 
have to contribute to it. No doubt, 
when the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund is drawn upon for the default, it 
means that the amount is withdrawn 
from the counties, and there has to be 
an increased levy, which falls upon the 
poor rates and upon the landlord ; 
consequently, so far, he contributes to 
that rate. But he only has to pay in 
respect of holdings under £4 annual 
value, and such holdings constitute but 
one portion of the agricultural valua- 
tion. As a matter of fact, when the 
cash portion is come upon, the land- 
lord will only suffer to the extent 
of one-fourth as against the payment 
by the tenants of three-fourths. Why 
should there be this disparity of treat- 
ment? Why should a distinction be 
drawn between the cash portion and the 
contingent portion? Will the Chief 
Secretary favour a proposal to establish 
a parity of treatment as between the 
two portions of this fund? Seeing that 
in the cash portion he divides the loss 
between landlord and tenant, will he do 
80 with regard to the contingent portion ? 
The right hon. Gentleman very often 
refers to an imaginary strike. He says 
that if ever there is a call upon the 
contingent fund it will be caused by a 
Strike against the payment of the 
annuities. I am not so sure of that. 
He contends, however, that in sucha 
case no liability should be thrown on 
the*landlords. But is it not the fact that 
the landlords generally impose hard 
bargains on the tenants ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: They cannot do 
that under this Bill. 


Mr. SEXTON: Why not? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: The bargain 
will be imposed by the Land Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. SEXTON : Notat all. The Land 
Commission will only have to make sure 
that the value of the landlord’s and 
tenant’s interest combined in the hold- 
ing constitutes a sufficient security for 
the price charged for the land. I say 
that by placing any loss through default 
on the county cess the landlord will be 
deprived of any inducement to use his 
moral influence to secure the safe and 
sound working of the Bill. But if you 
make the landlords liable tosome extent 
you give them a practical reason for 
using their influence to prevent hard 
bargains and to suggest to individual 
landlords that they should make fair 
terms with their tenants in order that 
this liability may not arise. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman would find that to 
be a very powerful beneficent influence. 
If he will establish a parity between the 
two funds I shall be willing to accept a 
suggestion that if the liability is thrown 
on the county cess all ecccupiers shall 
pay their share, and as to the “strike ” 
argument I am willing to agree to 
the insertion of a provision to the 
effect that if the contingent fund 
be drawn upon by reason of 
default through a combination among 
the tenants against the payment of the 
annuities, the burden shall in that case 
fall on the county cess alone. 

*(8.15.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I 
believe the majority of the occupiers in 
Donegal are under £4. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : That is not so. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I believe the 
major portion are, and if part of the bur- 
den is thrown on occupiers under £4 
the landlords will be responsible for the 
payment, and those who have caused 
the default will go absolutely scot free. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: We have already 
said we would assent to a suggestion 
that all occupiers should pay their share 
in case of default being made. 

(8.16.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that the 
treatment of this question depends upon 
the view whether this Bill was brought 
in to please the landlord or the tenant. 
Surely that is not a proper spirit in 
which to approach this Amendment. 
At any rate, it is necessary to make some 
observations on the arguments used by 
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hon. Members opposite, especially as hon. likely to be on a scale of great magni- 
Members are never tired of throwing tude, and then the landlords will have to 
these particular charges across the floor bear their share of the loss of the Probate 
of the House whenever they wish an Duty grant, and, so far as they are 
Amendment introduced into the Bill. I occupiers as well as owners, they will 
cannot conceive what foundation there have to bear half the county cess, and, 
is for the statement of the hon. Gentle- above all, the whole of the fifth of the 
man, which has been over and over purchase money will be exhausted before 
again denied, that this Bill was intro- the Contingent Fund is touched. I say, 
duced by the Government to please the therefore, it is unfair to throw upon 
landlords. If it had been, the Govern-' them the additional burden which 
ment would have failed in their object.' would be imposed by, the adoption of 
The hon. Member for West Belfast asks this Amendment. As to the suggestion 
what the tenants gain by it. If a farm of the hon. Gentleman, that he would be 
is sold for 20 years’ purchase, the tenant quite prepared to bring in a scheme by 
will obtain a reduction in his rent of 32 | which the county cess would be divided, 
per cent.; but if a landlord sells at 17 | I may point out that jn addition to the 
years’ purchase, he will receive Consols | broad objection I have just mentioned, 
at 23 per cent., and for every £100 of | that proposal would throw upon us the 


income only £60. burden of inventing a new and com- 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why, then, does | plicated assessment. We must, however, 
he sell ? ; | take the machinery as we find it. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. | Mr. T. M. HEALY: How about the 
Gentleman wishes to know why the land- | urban landowners ? 
lords in the South of Ireland are anxious} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Where will 
to sell, while the landlords in the North | the hon. Member draw the line? Will 
are not, I will tell him: it is because the | he next try to get in the ground land- 
tenants in the South do not pay their | lords? I must respectfully decline to 
debts, and the tenants in the North do. | burdena Bill already sufficiently large 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) : | and controversial with any superfluous 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say upon | provisions. 
what evidence he bases that assertion ? (8.23.) Mr. MAHONY: The right 
What is the difference between the| hon. Gentleman has made a very con- 
tenants North and South ? fusing statement. He said that because 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Those in the|the selling landlords had to deposit 
North are a more sober lot, Those in | one-fifth of the purchase money as a 
the South, too, think it more con- | guarantee, which fifth would be absorbed 
venient not to pay, but to wait | before a levy took place, they would 
for the time when they will be able to, have to contribute more than their 
get their land for nothing. The tenant share in case of default. The right hon. 
in the North prefers to meet his legal Gentleman forgets that only a very few 
obligations, and is, as ‘a consequence, | tenants will be able to purchase under 
anxious to buy. Mary landlords in the | this Bill, and that a comparatively small 
South and West ask, “How can we | number of landlords will sell. It is only 
escape from this country ? ” because they | those who sell who will thus contribute 
are being driven out by Members oppo- | anything in the case of default, whereas 
site. Those who contend that the | you are asking contributions from the 
landlords are the gainers ignore the whole of the taxpayers of the country. 
whole history of the country for the ; Those taxpayers may be roughly divided 
last 10 years. The agrarian agitators | into four different classes—landlords, 
make out that the landlords are debtors | tenants, agricultural labourers, and the 
to the State; in my opinion, they are | urban populations. If you proposed to 
really creditors. I allow that the land- |eonfine the assessment even to , the 
lord ought not to escape some part of tenants, it would be unjust, although 
the responsibility of default by the pur- they are the only people at all likely to 
chasers ; nor does he. Under the Bill join in a combination for the non-pay- 
the landlords bear, I believe, much | ment of the annuities, because there will 
more than their share of the responsi- | be a number of tenants who will derive 
bility. If there is to be default, it is no benefit under the Act. It appears to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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me a monstrous thing to throw an extra 
tax like this on the taxpayers, and then 
refuse to divide it equally between all 
classes. You choose the county cess in 
preference to the poor rate, not because 
it is a more convenient tax to levy, but 
because it is not divided between occu- 
pier and landlord. In the year 1870 
this House indicated its opinion that the 
county cess ought to be divided between 
landlord and tenant, and on subsequent 
occasions when this House has put an 
extra amount on the county cess it has 
specially directed that the extra levy 
shall be thus divided. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Not under the 
Act of 1883. 


Mr. MAHONY: I was specially re- 
ferring to the Relief of Distress Act, 
1880. I was als» thinking of the 
guarantees given by Grand Juries in 
the case of railways. I know that in 
these cases the county cess is divisible 
between occupier and owner. In Section 
14 of the Relief of Distress Act, 1880, 
there is a special provision for the levy 
on the county cess to be so divided. The 
Chief Secretary complained just now 
that he was asked to introduce into this 
Bill a cumbersome and complicated 
method of assessment. I say a sufficient 
method is already devised in the 14th 
section of the Act I have just referred 
to, that it is not cumbersome, and that 
it works without any difficulty whatso- 
ever. It does not even require an 
additional ticket to be issued by the 
cess collector. I do not support 
that portion of the Amendment which 
would transfer the levy to the poor 
rate. I only support the principle that 
the levy should be divided between 
landlord and occupier, and I take it that 
that is the real object of the Amendment. 
The next Amendment on the Paper is 
in my name, and if I move it I shall 
propose to add to it these words— 


“ Except and so far as that section provides, 
as regards holdings under £4 valuation the 
payment of the whole levy shall be by the 
owner or lessor.” 


I want to provide distinctly for a divi- 
sion between the owner and occupier. 
Is the Chief Secretary prepared to make 
any concession on this point? If so, he 
may save discussion on my next Amend- 
ment? (8.35.) 
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(9.1.) Notice taken, that 40 Members 
were not present; House counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


*(9.4.) Mr. KNOX: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in a 
remarkable speech made half an hour 
ago, showed in a way we had never 
before sufficiently realised how great a 
benefactor he had been to the tenants of 
Ireland. We were under the impres- 
sion derived from speeches we have 
heard from the Benches opposite that 
under the strict coercive régime of the 
right hon. Gentleman rents have been 
paid in Ireland ; but we are told by the 
Chief Secretary that in the South and 
West the tenants do not pay their rents. 
If that be so, if the administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman has led to this 
practical result that the tenants do not 
pay any rents, then I fail to see the 
necessity for the Bill, for we have arrived 
at an ideal state of things in the South 
and West. We can now well understand 
the speech we read the other day on 
the text of “more power to the elbow of 
the right hon. Gentleman?” But I 
come to the practical parts of the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, and we 
see that the Bill in this provision aims 
to do a great injustice to the tenants of 
Ireland. Throughout the argument of 
the Chief Secretary, he based his con- 
tention, that the landlords should not 
pay any part other than as occupiers of 
this rate, on the assertion that if you put 
half the liability on the landlords you 
would be removing the loss from the 
class who had caused the loss. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone supposes, and 
perhaps he is right, that there is no loss 
which could fall upon the Contingent 
Guarantee except in case of general 
combination among purchasers. He 
argues that the landlords could 
not prevent that combination, and, 
therefore, they should not pay the loss. 
But could the other tenants prevent 
such a combination? It certainly could 
not have escaped the minds of the Chief 
Secretary and the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone that the tenant purchasers 
will have to bear the whole of the loss 
whether we adopt the poor rate or the 
county cess as the method of raising the 
money. In either case these men will 
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have to pay the whole of the loss. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone said, and 
I daresay he is right so far as the 
number of tenants are concerned, that 
in Donegal the majority of holdings are 
under £4 valuation. But, in the first 
place, my hon. Friends the Members for 
West Belfast and for North Meath have 
admitted that,so far as tenancies under£4 
are concerned, we are ready to waive the 
point; and though under the Poor Law 
they have to pay nothing, we svy let 
them pay half. But suppcse it were not 
so, it would not be the case, as the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone argued, that 
these tenants in Donegal under £4 
valuation would bear none of the loss if 
this Amendment were accepted, because 
a large proportion of these tenants 
would have purchased their holdings 
under the Bill; and whether you take 
the county cess or the poor rate levy, the 
small tenants who have purchased will 
have to pay their share. I donot object 
to that. I only want to show that if 
these combine they will, in case of 
default, have t> bear the whole burden. 
As between landlords who do not sell, 
and tenants who do not buy, the burden 
should be equally distributed. Surely 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone must 
know that in many counties there is a 
very deep feeling of discontent in con- 
sequence of extra taxation being levied 
by the county cess instead of being 
divided between landlord and tenant. 
The fact has been referred to that under 
the Tramways Act of 1883 the burden 
is not divided between landlord and 
tenant, and I suppose a very large 
number of the constituents of the hon. 
Member—I know many of my con- 
stituents do—think that it is a gross 
injustice that railways should be made 
under that Act simply for the advantage 
of landlords, while tenants provide the 
guarantee. ‘This is a source of grave 
discontent, and threats have been made 
to combine against the payment of the 
county cess. 

“Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Not in 
Tyrone. 

*Mr. KNOX: I know there is very 
great discontent there at the tenant 
farmers having to bear the whole of the 
burden under the Tramways Act. I 
have heard that they relied on the belief, 
vainly of course, that the Parliamentary 
efforts of the hon. Member for South 
Mr. Knox 
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Tyrone would be directed towards 
obtaining for them some relief from this 
burden; but I suppose, if they read an 
account of to-night’s Debate, and find 
that the hon. Member is in favour of 
throwing this further burden on the 
tenants, they will consider whether, if 
they do not resort to combination, they 
should not adopt the still more painful 
step of getting rid of their present 
Member. Undoubtedly, there have been 
axpressions of great discontent on 
eccount of injustice similar to this we 
are trying to prevent under this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman must see that 
when a tenant farmer has to pay two rates, 
one of which is divided and one is not, he 
must be painfully conscious of the in- 
justice of throwing any fresh burden en- 
tirely on the rate of which he has to 
pay the whole. If it ever does come to 
pass that this levy has to be made, it will 
be found almost impossible to collect it. 
Under the light zailwaysscheme the extra 
cess in part of my division amounts to ls. 
in the £1; but under this Bill there may 
be an extra cess of 3s. in the £1 in the 
year, and I say it would be impossible 
for a Government to levy 3s. in the £1 
extra cess if the burden is to fall entirely 
on the tenant farmer. Combination 
would inevitably arise against such in- 
justice. I therefore ask the Govern- 
ment, as much in the interest of their 
own scheme as in the interest of justice, 
to consent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Longford or to that of 
the hon. Member for North Meath, 
which stands next on the Paper, and 
make an equitable division of this rate 
between the landlords and tenants of 
Ireland. 

. (9.14.) Mr. FLYNN: The Amend- 
ment is of such a reasonable character 
that I cannot understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman should not accept it 
except on the principle that he wil} 
make no concession at all to hon. Mem- 
bers in this part of the House. Such 
appears to be the position we are drifting 
into, and we.are forced to the conclu- 
sion that there is a determination on 
the part of the Government not. to listen 
to Irish Members, though they speak 
with special knowledge of this subject. 
I invite the attention of the Committee 
to the words of the Chief Secretary in 
reference to this Amendment. He said 
that in framing the Bill he had to con- 
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sider whether the levy should be thrown 
upon the poor rate or the county cess, 
and he decided upon the latter. So that 
it comes to this: that he, having so 
decided, the representations of Irish 
Members are to have no effect. Against 
this we protest, and shall continue to 
protest. I congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone on the dual réle 
he assumes. Sent here as the tenant's 
representative, he poses as the landlord’s 
advocate. He says a large portion of 
the county cess is already paid by land- 
lords—— 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not say 
so. I believe the hon. Member for 
South Antrim referred to that. 

Mr. FLYNN: I thought the hon. 
Member also assented to that proposi- 
tion ; but if I am mistaken, I withdraw 
the assertion. But whoever made the 
statement, I am sure that anyune who 
knows anything of Irish local taxation 
knows it is not the case that landlords 
pay any large share of the county cess. 
Where the landlord farms any portion 
of his land, he, of course, as occupier, 
pays the county cess upon that portion, 
but such portions form but a very small 
part of the whole property. I invite 
the attention of Ulster Members to the 
case of the London corporations. They 
are large landed proprietors, and they 
are trying to sell out under the Ash- 
bourne Act, or they will sell out under 
this Act. They pay no county cess, and 
some of the London companies have 
even made their agent a present of his 
farm, and so they pay. no cess whatever. 
Lord Egmont in my constituency has 
sold his property, near Kanturk, on 
which he paid his share of the county 
cess, cut down, the pretty plantations 
round the town, cleared himself 
from all obligations, and left the 
country. I fail to see how itcan be pre- 
tended that landlords to any appreciable 
extent pay any portion of the county 
cess. Whatever, unfairness there may 
be in regard to the valuations under £4 
that can be met by the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Meath ; and 
in regard to these small holdings in 
Donegal, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, and part 
of Kerry, the payment of poor rate has 
been taken into account by the landlord 
in fixing the rent. That there is a 
large amount of discontent because of 
the heavy burden of. county cess there 
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can be no doubt whatever. I am not 
competent to speak of Tyrone, but I 
know that such discontent does exist in 
Ulster and Munster, and in Kerry repre- 
sentations have been made to the Grand 
Jury that the extra rates make the local 
burdens intolerable. If, in addition, 
you impose this additional burden upon 
the occupiers it is very possible that this 
grave discontent will culminate into 
something still more grave. In times of 
difficulty and distress the tendency 
towards combined resistance to payment 
may lead to very serious consequences. 
Take the case of the tax for raising 
£1,000 for the widow of Constable Lee, 
It was levied, and I believe collected, 
but after fierce, and at times, bloody 
struggles, in which several persons were 
injured, and, I believe, it will be found 
that in many cases it cost £2 to recover 
£1. Do you propose to perpetuate this 
state of things, this possibility of scenes 
of disturbance all over the country? I 
am not sanguine about the matter, but 
I hope that under the Bill landlords may 
be reasonable, and the tenants may pur- 
chase at a fair price, and that there will 
be no necessity to call upon the guaran- 
tee at all, but we have to face the fact 
that in many cases under the more 
lenient Ashbourne Act tenants, under 
the pressure of arrears, high rents, and 
other causes, have been forced into con- 
tracts to purchase at a price the instal- 
ments of which they will probably be un- 
able to keep up. If this state of things. 
exists to any great extent in Ireland, as I 
greatly fear it may, then you will have 
these tenants who, by great exertions, 
manage to pay their annual instalments, 
burdened by the default of those who 
have failed to pay, and perhaps through 
no fault of their own, and thus causing 
more default. It is a most reasonable 
Amendment, and I am sure no Govern- 
ment would resist such a proposal from 
local Members if applied to a measure 
dealing with Wales or Scotiand; but the 
habit of coercion for Ireland seems to 
encourage the Government to be deaf to 
the representations of Irish Members. 
We warn the Government that they are 
doing much to make this Bill inoperative, 
and they will make it a very dubious 
gift indeed to the Irish tenantry and the 
Irish people if they do not accept the 
Amendment. We are told that the Bill 
is more or less part of a scheme for the 
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pacification of Ireland. Surely the land- 
fords are as much interested in that 
as the tenants are, and they ought to pay 
their fair share of the burden instead of 
putting it all upon the people from 
whom they have already taken their full 
pound of flesh. 

(9.26.) Mr. CONYBEARE (Corn- 
wall, Camborne): I do mot think the 
Amendment is one that need trouble 
the minds of English Radicals. Re- 
ference has been made to the fact that 
the poor rate falls entirely, or is sup- 
posed to fall entirely, on the shoulders 
of the landlords in the case of holdings 
with a valuation of under £4. It is 
perfectly well-known, however, that in 
many cases the landlord takes very good 
care to shirk his responsibility, and to 
saddle his poorest tenants with a portion, 
at any rate, of the poor rate by con- 
solidating holdings of under £4 so as to 
bring them up to £4. I know, as a fact, 
that this was done in the case of the 
Glenbay Estates, and I have no reason to 
suppose that other landlords do not 
adopt the same subterfuges and dodges 
to relieve themselves at the expense of 
their tenants. I would suggest to 
my hon. Friends to be very care- 
ful in adopting precautions to prevent 
landlords acting thus unjustly to the 
tenants, in case such a concession might 
be made as they ask for. But on broader 
grounds I should certainly be disposed 
to support the Amendment. It appears 
to me that the principle for which the 
Chief Secretary is contending is but 
another illustration of the extent to 
which the Government are willing to go 
for the purpose of relieving the land- 
lords in every possible way. They are 
going directly against a very sound 
principle which I recollect was advocated 
in the Western part of England not 
many years ago by a very eminent 
financial authority. It was then ex- 
plained that in any proposal for buying 
out the landlords it was very desirable 
that some hold should be maintained on 
the landlords, and that they should not 
be allowed to pocket the whole of their 
purchase-money at one stroke, and march 
off triumphantly to spend it in London 
or abroad, but should be compelled to 
have it spread over a number of years 
as a sort of rent-charge. The person by 
whom this principle was enforced and 
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emphasised on the public platform was . 


Mr, Flynn 
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the right hon. Gentleman who now 
occupies the chair. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see the 
bearing of this on the question before 
the Committee. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I was going to 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, not 
on personal grounds at all, but as a 


matter of financial soundness to consider 
whether in resisting the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend he is not going further 
than he ought to do in the direction of 
relieving the landlords of every possi- 
bility of loss. The right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded on another line of argument 
and he said—to do what is proposed by 
the Amendment would be to make land- 
lords the victims of a conspiracy against 
the payment of the annuities in the Bill 
because, he said, he could not conceive 
the possibility of any risk of loss unless 
there were a general strike against the 
payment of what he called rent, but 
what is now, I suppose, to be called an- 
nuities. I would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that according to those 
who know far more about Ireland than 
he can possibly pretend to know, in spite 
of extended tours, he is, by refusing this 
Amendment, refusing that which would 
prevent a state of things likely to cul- 
minate in a conspiracy, and consequent 
risk to the British taxpayer. This im- 
position of a burden on the tenants 
to the exclusion almost entirely of the 
landlords will bring about such a feeling 
of discontent amongst these unfortunate 
people as will, in all probability, result in 
a determination not to pay this county 
cess. A more foolhardy course than 
that he is following it would be im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
adopt. I should have thought that 
with the warnings he has staring him 
in the face even a Minister more brave 
than the right hon. Gentleman would 
have paused before repudiating a sugges- 
tion such as that just now made. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will even 
yet see the error of his ways, and will 
agree to accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Longford. 


(9.40.) The Committee divjded :— 
Ayes 62; Noes 71.—(Div. List. No. 
172.) ; 

One of the Teliers made a communica- 
tion to the Chairman. 
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Mr. SEXTON : The hon. Member for 
South Down (Mr. M‘Cartan) was engaged 
in writing when the Division was called, 
and did not hear the Question put. He 
voted in the “ No” Lobby by mistake. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: In that case his 
vote ought to be disallowed, but the 
circumstance that the hon. Member did 
not hear the Question put should have 
been announced to me before the result 
of the Division was declared. 


(9.50.) Mr. MAHONY: I beg to 
move an Amendment to get rid of an 
objection which can be raised to the 
clause. I wish, in line 31, after 
“county,” to insert — 


‘‘Subject however to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 14 of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act, 1880, except in so far as that section pro- 
vides, as regards holdings under £4 value, for 
the payment of the whole levy by the owner or 
lessor.” 


This subject has already been very 
largely debated on the last Amendment, 
therefore I propose to be very brief. I 
wish the right hon. Gentleman in this 
Amendment to address himself to the 
following points, which I think up to 
this he has avoided. The county cess 
in 1870 by an Act of this House was as 
regards all the future lettings divided 
equally between the owner and the 
occupier. When in 1880 under an 
Act for the relief of distress, this House 
threw an additional burden on the 
county cess which could not be contem- 
plated in any agreement for tenancy 
previous to that. date, it was espe- 
cially enacted that any levy under the 
Act should be divided between the 
owner and occupier except in the 
case of holdings of under £4—which I 
propose to except. Now, I think that 
that shows the spirit in which this 
House has approached this matter of 
county cess up to the present time, that 
is to say, it has declared its belief that 
where there is no agreement to the con- 
trary, and no lettings have taken place 
since 1870, the county cess shall be 
divided, and that even where there are 
agreements to the contrary, where the 
House has proposed fresh taxation which 
could not be foreseen at the time of the 
agreements, the county cess shall be 
divided between the owner and the 
occupier. Now, this House is going to 


throw a fresh burden on the taxpayers, 
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and in no agreement previons to this 
can any tenant or landlord have foreseen 
the possibility of this fresh burden. 
Therefore, I say in justice you ought to 
enact that any levy under this Bill shall 
be equally divided between the owner 
and the occupier. I want to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to a matter which 
will show the injustice of the clause as 
it stands at present. As the clause 
stands you will have in Ireland two 
different cases of tenancy. You will 
have the majority of cases in which the 
county cess is generally paid by the 
owners, but you will have a smaller 
though a definite number of cases in 
which at the present moment the county 
cess is divided between the occupier and 
owner, and in these cases the levy under 
the clause will be divided between the 
occupier and the owner. Does not the 
Chief Secretary see that the clause will 
not bring relief to a very large number 
of tenants, and that its injustice will be 
clearly apparent? It will relieve some 
tenants. We imagine that they ought 
all to be relieved; but as it stands it 
will actually relieve some tenants from 
half the burden of this levy, while others, 
solely because their tenancies were 
created prior to 1870, or if created after 
1870, because the parties entered into an 
agreement at a time when they could 
not foresee this Act, will have to bear 
the whole burden of the levy instead of 
half. These are the only points I will 
ask the Chief Secretary to answer. I 
will press the Amendment to a Division, 
because it places the matter in a distinct 
and definite manner before the Com- 
mittee and does not interfere in any way 
with the area chosen by the Chief 
Secretary in substitution for the poor 
rate, but only asks the Committee to dis- 
tribute the taxation equitably. 


Amendment. proposed, 

In page 4, line 31, after the word “‘ county,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ subject however to the 
provisions of section fourteen of ‘The Relief 
of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880,’ except in so 
far as that section provides as regards holdings 
under four pounds valuation for the payment 
of the whole levy by the owner or lessor."”— 
(Mr. Mahony.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(9.56.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR:. So 
far as I understand the hon. Gentleman 
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his objection to the clause as it at present 
stands is based on the fact that under the 
Act of 1870 there are a certain number 
of holdings in Ireland in which the 
county cess is divided between owner 
and occupier. Then, says he, in the 
present instance, this new tax will bear 
unequally. In some cases it will be paid 
only by the occupier, and in other cases, 
half by the occupier and half by the 
owner. I do not deny that there is an 
inequality owing to the Act of 1870. 
All I can say is that it is a difference 
that affects very few persons, and that 
the inequality must exist whatever we 
do with regard to the Bill. The hon. 
Member seems to think that every cess 
imposed has been divided in past times. 
That is certainly not the case. We have 
already to-night discussed one of the 
most important examples of new cess— 
that levied under the Tramways Act of 
1883. That cess, with very few excep- 
tions, is entirely thrown on the occu- 
piers. The same inequalities as those 
the hon. Member complains of exist in 
connection with the Public Works Loans 
Act. Though I admit that it is not 
altogether satisfactory to have these 
different methods of meting out loans to 
the Irish tenantry, it appears to me that 
the anomaly is not of a serious character 
and that it ought not to oblige us to 
adopt a principle which is not justified 
at all on grounds of equity. There does 
not appear to me to be anything new in 
the arguments the hon. Member has 
advanced. In the main I have dealt 
with his statement in a previous 
Amendment, and I would, therefore, 
venture to suggest that we should not 
waste time in further considering the 
question. 


(10.0.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 64 ; Noes 79.—(Div. List, No. 173.) 


(10.10.) Amendment proposed, in 
page 4, line 37, to leave out the words, 
“Without any previous provision at any 
presentment Sessions.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

*(10.12.) Mz. MADDEN : The Amend- 
ment would be entirely inconsistent with 
the ordinary mode of procedure in all 


cases of compulsory presentment, and the 
Government cannot accept the alteration 
that the hon. Member suggests. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
41, to leave out “shall,” and insert 
“ may.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


*(10.20.) Mr. MADDEN: In cases 
of compulsory presentment it is usual to 
direct the Judge to fiat the presentment. 
The Government cannot accept the 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(10.21.) Mr. SEXTON: I do not 
propose to move the next Amendment in 
my name, but I will the following one, 
in support of which two reasons may be 
urged. The Assizes at which the pre- 
sentments are made are usually held in 
March and June, so that between the 
June presentment and the succeeding 
March there is an interval of nine 
months. It may well be imagined that 
at the end of that interval the Local 
Authorities have become hard up and 
stand much in need of the first fruits of 
the new levy, and if, no matter how late 
the presentments may be, you seize for 
Consolidated Fund purposes the first 
moneys that are collected, you run 
great danger of doing that which you 
say you have no desire to do, namely, 
crippling the Workhouse and Asylum 
Authorities. My other point is this: 
according to Grand Jury law in Ireland 
money raised under a presentment must 
be applied to the particular purpose 
named in the presentment, and if you 
take the first money that comes into the 
hands of the County Treasurer and alien- 
ate it to services other than that for 
which it is raised, the effect may be that 
the works named in the presentment 
may have to be postponed. The works 
in question may be in connection with 
Asylums or Industrial Schools, and most 
serious results might follow if they were 
postponed for half a year. A final reason 
in support of the Amendment may be 
found in the scheme of the Bill itself 
Under that scheme the Lord Lieutenant 
has to direct the county treasurer to 
pay the money over within two months 
after the cess is issued. Surely that is 
a sufficient provision, and it is not neces- 
sary to say it shall be paid out of the 
first moneys. I hope the Chief Secretary 
will rest content with that, and accept 
my Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
1, to leave out all after ‘ shall,” to 
“pay,” in line 2.—(Mr. Sexton.) 
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(10.25.). Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: An 
important light was thrown on this 
Amendment by a discussion earlier in 
the evening on an Amendment moved 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford. 1t was pointed out in 
the course of the discussion on that 
Amendment that the Government really 
had no greater power of getting money 
by these compulsory presentments than 
under an ordinary process. It is evi- 
dent, if there is even the remotest truth 
in the allegation, that there is no security 
at all in the Bill as it at present stands, 
except that contained in the words to 
which the hon. Member objects. If the 
words are retained, it will be impossible 
for the county to escape paying the levy, 
as some taxes must be raised. If we 
rely on the ordinary form of present- 
ment, we must have some clause of this 
kind to make it absolutely impossible for 
the county to escape paying. If this 
particular provision is not carried, then 
we must introduce some such clause as 
was contained in the Bill of last year, 
by which the Lord Lieutenant, if 
deprived by the Act of the county of 
the use of the ordinary machinery for 
levying taxes, was able to set in motion 
the machinery for that special object. I 
am reluctant to introduce into this Bill 
any such. invidious and, to ‘some ex- 
tent, cumbrous mechanism. I therefore 
advise the Committee to retain these 
words, and to this conclusion I have 
been forced by the tenour of the Debate 
which occurred before dinner to-night. 

(10.28.) Mr. ‘SEXTON: I do not 
see what bearing the Debate before 
dinner had upon this point. I fail tosee 
how the words which the clause at 
present includes gives a more effectual 
grip on the county treasurer than the 
earlier words. If the treasurer has. col- 
lected £1,000, and does not pay within 
two months, you can take action against 
him just as easily as if you retain these 
words. I notice the right hon. Gentle- 
man avoids the question with regard to 
the presentment. I understand that by 
the Grand Jury Law in Ireland, when a 
County Authority raises money, it is 
obliged to apply the money collected 
under the presentment to the purpose 
named in the presentment. Now, if the 
first money collected is intended under 
the presentment to go to the industrial 
schools, and you take it to make up the 
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default.in the payment of annuities, I 
understand that, as the law now stands, 
the authority will be debarred from 
applying any sums subsequently collected 
to the school purposes, and the schools 
will have to suffer for want of funds 
until the next Assizes. 

(10.30.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
understand the hon. Member’s point to 
be, that the Lord Lieutenant under this 
clause will be able to take money for the 
payment of annuities which had been 
collected for industrial school purposes, 
and that it will not be possible to apply 
to the maintenance of industrial schools 
money subsequently collected for the 
payment of the annuities. I will ascer- 
tain if that interpretation of the law be 
accurate, and, if it is, care shall be taken 
that if money collected for industrial 
schools is taken for the purposes of this 
Act, other money collected for this Act 
shall be made applicable to the schools. 
With regard to the first portion of the 
hon. Member's reply, it is one thing to 
go to the county treasurer and say, “ You 
must give me the money you have in 
your possession,” but it is quite another 
thing to make a demand upon him when 
he has no money in his possession. That 
is the contingency against which we have 
to guard, and unless we take the precau- 
tion contained in these words, the levy 
to make up the default may never be 
collected, and the county treasurer will 
then never be able to hand the money 
over, for you cannot get blood out of a 
stone. But if it is made clear that what- 
ever money is collected for the county 
may be taken for the purposes of this 
Act, then there will be no difficulty in 
making up the default. For that reason 
I would suggest that the Committee 
adhere to the words of the clause. 

(10.33.) Mr. KNOX : My hon. 
Friend’s Amendment is supported. on 
twogrounds—one technical and the other 
of substance. The right hon, Gentleman 
has promised to inquire into the techni- 
cal ground, I trust we may have the 
opinion of the Attorney General on the 
other point as well. I have examined 
this question somewhat carefully, and I 
find that there are cases where there is a 
compulsory levy on a Board of Poor Law 
Guardians, and a similar provision has 
been inserted to that which is inserted 
here, but I cannot find that there is any 
precedent in the case of a compulsory 
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presentment upon a county for such 


a provision. I think hon. Members 
opposite will bear me out when I say 
that the system of presentments is pro- 
bably one of the most cumbrous and 
technical systems of raising money in 
existence in any country in the world. 
It is hampered on all sides by most ela- 
borate provisions, and I believe it is the 
case that if money is raised ona pre- 
sentment it can be applied only to the 
particular purpose named in that present- 
ment. What my hon. Friend wants is 
that industrial schools and other county 
matters shall not be kept waiting until 
a sufficient sum has been raised by 
county cess to pay for the treasurer’s 
demands. 

*(10.35.) Mr. MADDEN: The hon. 
and learned Member is accurate in 
saying that the principle has not been 
applied to county cess, although it has 
been applied to the analogous case of 
Boards of Guardians. The system is, 
no doubt, a very complicated one, and I 
will see whether it is not possible to add 
words which shall make it clear that if 
money primarily raised for one purpose 
is diverted to the purposes of this Act, 
the fund from which it has been diverted 
shall be recouped from subsequent col- 
lections. 

(10.37.) Mr. FLYNN: My hon. 
Friend the Member for West Belfast 
has called attention not merely to the 
illegality of the presentment in its pre- 
sent form, butalso to the injustice which 
may be caused. He enumerated two or 
three objects for which the presentment 
money might be required, but he 
omitted to state that the money in the 
hands of the county treasurer might be 
wanted for useful and necessary works 
and for expenditure already incurred. 
Men who have been engaged in the 
repair of roads and bridges will be want- 
ing their wages, and yet they are to be 
kept out of their money in order to meet 
this special levy. The Bill is drastic 
enough in all conscience without import- 
ing into it this further injustice. I 
always understood wages were a first 
charge on the rates, and surely, in its 
greed and eagerness to grab every avail- 
able copper, the Treasury will not com- 
mit this further injustice. 

(10.39.) Mr. MACARTNREY : I think 
that the point which has been raised by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite is not a 

Mr, Knox 
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substantial one; but if it is material, 
it may be met by the addition of the 
words “out of surplus funds in the 
treasurer's hands.” The presentment 
which raises money for specific objects 
only relate to bridges and specific im- 
provements of roads, and the large pro- 
portion of the expenditure is entirely 
met out of the surplus funds in the 
treasurer’s hands. The addition of these 
words would make the clause impervious 
to criticism. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
the Amendment suggested by the hon. 
Member is worth considering. Accord- 
ing to his experience, the greater part of 
the taxes for roads and industrial 
schools, and, indeed, for a very large 
proportion of the general county expendi- 
ture is collected ad hoc, while that 
collected for specific purposes bears to it 
a relatively insignificant proportion. 
Therefore, the suggestion might pro- 
bably be carried out with advantage. 
If the Committee will allow me, I will 
see whether it cannot be carried out on 
the Report stage. 

(10.42.) Mr. SEXTON: It is a 
curious thing to see how the reception 
of an Amendment by the Chief Secre- 
tary depends upon the bench from which 
it comes. When it comes from these 
benches the right hon. Gentleman 
makes a conclusive speech against it; 
but when it comes from the other side, it 
immediately becomes very valuable in 
his eyes, and he promises to do every- 
thing he can to carry it out. My only 
desire is, that money collected for special 
services in a county shall not be diverted 
from those services. That is the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member opposite, and it is 
the same as the one I made, and against; 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
definitely. However, as long as my 
purpose is served, I do not care from what 
quarter the Amendment comes. All I 
want is, that it shall be carried into, 
effect. 

(10.45.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member is entirely wrong in 
supposing that his suggestion is the 
same, either in form or substance, as 
that which the hon. Member for South, 
Antrim proposes ; for under the one 
emanating from my hon. Friend the 
Treasury will still be able to secure 





payment of the special levy out of the, 
first moneys received in respect of the 
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presentment made at the Assizes, with 
the trifling exception of that allocated 
to one or two special purposes. 

Mr. SEXTON : Not trifling. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member’s Amendment would, on the 
other hand, put it out of the power of 
the Government to take any moneys 
at all. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am willing you 
should retain power to have it at the 
end of two months. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The difference 
between the two Amendments is great 
and vital. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast should be the last man to 
insinuate that the Government show any 
preference for Amendments suggested by 
their own supporters. I have syste- 
matically done my best to accept every 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, even in cases wherel did 
not approve of them, and it is, therefore, 
a most extraordinary statement to make 
that I have exhibited any partiality in 
accepting a single suggestion from a 
supporter of the Government. 


(10.47.) Cotonen WARING (Down, 
N.): I may correct one statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The money collected for specific purposes 
is not by any means an_ infinitesimal 
sum. It is money for roads, bridges, 
and other public works. The industrial 
schools, lunatic asylums, and other Public 
Institutions, are maintained out of surplus 
moneys in the treasurer’s hand, and, 
generally speaking, the surplus funds 
are large, so that the treasurer would 
probably be able to discharge any demand 
made upon him. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to the clause as 
at present framed. 

*(10.48.) Mr. KNOX: There is 
another possible injustice to which no 
attention has been called. One barony 
may have paid its cess and another 
may not, with the result that the money 
having been seized by the Treasury the 
barony which has paid will suffer from 
the neglect of its roads and other public 
works. : 

(10.49.) Mr. SEXTON: After the 
extremely conciliatory speech of the 
Chief Secretary, I ask to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment propoged, in page 5, line 
7, to leave out “and charged against,” to 
“in such order,” in line 8, inclusive.— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, lines 
13 and 14, to leave out “having regard 
to,” and insert “in accordance with.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


*Mr. MADDEN: I will not oppose the 
Amendment if the words “as nearly as 
may be” are added. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Verbal Amendments agreed to. 


*(10.54.) Mr. KNOX: In the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name, to insert “in Council, in the pre- 
scribed manner” after “Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” Another Amendment stands 
immediately after it in my own name, 
having the same object in view, but 
reaching that object ina slightly different 
manner. The Government may urge 
that the decision of these questions may 
be of an administrative character. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary will probably agree that 
some sort of appeal should be given, 
and in the Amendment which stands 
in my own name I have adopted a 
provision which appeared in the English 
Local Government Act of 1888, Under 
the Local Government Act, 1888, for 
England, in Section 29, asimilar method 
of decision to this I suggest was pro- 
vided, and I think the framers of that 
Act probably had in their minds the 
fact that these questions would be ques- 
tions in which administrative and judicial 
action would be so intermingled that it 
would be difficult to decide them accord- 
ing to the procedure of actions at law. 
It has been found that this proceed- 
ing has been exceedingly satisfactory. 
Counsel on either side have usually 
agreed as to facts, and the matter has 
been brought before the Court in a 
manner enabling the Court to decide 
with the least delay and difficulty. There 
is one other advantage. The right hon. 
Gentleman may probably say there 
ought not to be interminable appeals in 
these cases. The clause will only give 
one appeal from the Lord Lieutenant to 
the High Conrt, not from the High 
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Court to the Court. of Appeal. In that 
way I have also followed the procedure 
which has been prescribed in the Local 
Government Act for England. It -has 
been decided by the Court § of 
Appeal in England that similar words 
in the section of that Act give 
no appeal to the Court of Appeal 
from the decision of the High Court. 
The right hon. Gentleman may point 
out that it is not in form an appeal 
from the decision of the Department, 
but in substance it is. As a matter of 
fact, I understand that the procedure 
is this: The Local Authority first con- 
sults the Local Government Board in 
England, the Board gives an opinion, 
and it is only when that opinion is un- 
satisfactory that it is found necessary to 
take thegdecision of the Court. Practi- 
cally, and in all essential features, the 
procedure in the Local Government Act 
of 1888 will be followed under this Act. 
The form in which this proposal is made 
is somewhat vague, I know; but the 
matters that may arise, the many ques- 
tions to decide are so various and s0 
difficult to put ina form of words that 
it is well to leave it vague, leaving 
the Court to decide under rules what 
particular class of cases should come 
before it. 1 venture, therefore, to press 
upon the Attorney General that either 
the one or the other of these proposals 
should be inserted in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 33, to leave out ‘‘and his 
decision shall be final,” and insert—‘“ TPro- 
vided that, if any county or local authority 
or person shall feel aggrieved by such deter- 
mination, such county ‘or local authority or 
person may apply to the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland in such summary manner as, sub- 
ject to any rules of court, may be directed by 
the court; and the court, after hearing such 
parties, and taking such evidence (if any) as 
it thinks just, shall finally decide such ques- 
tion.”—(Mr. Know.) 


*(10.59.) Mz. MADDEN : This Amend- 
ment raises a question of great import- 
ance. A number of matters are left to 
be determined by some tribunal, and, 
following a usual course, these have 
been left to the determination of the 
Lord Lieutenant. I do not think the 
section in the Local Government Act to 
which the hon. Member refers is of 
any use as a precedent, for this 
reason—that. the questions which by 


this Act may be carried up to the! 
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High Court are of a strictly — legal 
nature, quéstions as to whether any 
business power or liability is, or is not, 
attached to a County Council or: per- 
mitted under the Act—matters, in fact, of 
construction of the Act. The questions 
the. Lord Lieutenant will have to 
decide under this Act will be more or 
less of an administrative character, and 
I think, on. the whole, I would venture to 
advise the Government that the Privy 
Council, which is not an exclusively Legal 
Body, is the better tribunal. This, how- 
ever, would not be effected by the 
adoption of the Amendment before the 
Committee, which leaves these questions 
to the decision of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. The action of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council does not involve any 
Judicial decision of the Privy Council, 
but merely expresses the formal assent of 
the Privy Council. But these are points 
of detail. The Government are prepared 
to adopt the principle that the decision 
of the Lord Lieutenant shall not be final, 
and I am disposed to advise my right 
hon. Friend that the Privy Council might 
be with advantage adopted as thetribunal 
for the consideration of other than purely 
legal questions. If the hon. Member 
will withdraw his Amendment now, the 
matter shall be carefully considered with 
the object of giving effect to the 
principle I have mentioned. 

(11.5.) Mr. KNOX: I quite admit 
that the form of the Amendment may 
not be altogether satisfactory, but in 
regard to the procedure in the Local 
Government Act, though in form the 
questions arising for decision would 
seem to be chiefly of law, as a matter 
of fact they are questions in which 
law and administration are mingled. 
Of course, questions arise as to the con- 
struction of the Act, and so would such 
questions arise here, and questions such 
as I imagine under the English Act 
have to be decided. With great defer- 
ence to the opinion of the Attorney 
General, probably, if he would consult 
the President of the Local Government 
Board as to the working of the section 
in the Act of 1888, it might be found 
that in some ways the procedure adopted 
under that section is more suitable to 
this case than an appeal to the Privy 
Council. The only objection I have to 
the suggestion the right hon. Gentleman 
has made is, that I should like somewhat 
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more of a pledge that an appeal shall be 
given in all cases in which a person may 
feel aggrieved. I do not think it would 
be desirable, by the use of any form of 
words, to prevent an appeal in certain 
cases or to give it only in a certain class 
of cases. It is difficult to know before- 
hand what class of cases may arise and 
I therefore think an appeal should be 
given in all cases leaving the appellate 
power the means of dealing as all 
Courts do with frivolous cases. I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
give a specific pledge that an appeal 
shall be given in all cases where a person 
or an authority feels aggrieved. 

(11.8.) Mr. MADDEN: The sub- 
section to which the Amendment refers 


relates to a certain class of cases only—., 


‘* Questions which arise as to the share of any 
County or other Local Authority in any fund 
or sum dealt with in this Act, or as to the rights 
or burdens of any County or Local Authority 
or persons in respect of payments out of the 
Guarantee Fund or the Local Taxation (Ire- 
land) Account.” 

Without giving an absolute undertaking, 
I am prepared to say that these are cases 
in which there should be an appeal. 

*(11.8.) Mr. J. MORLEY : It is satis- 
factory that the right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted so much. It is perfectly 
clear under the clause that though ques- 
tions, as to the share of a county, are 
questions of account, yet questions of 
principle may arise, and are inseparable 
from these questions of account on 
which it is proposed to grant an appeal. 
The decision of the Lord Lieutenant as 
to rates or burdens clearly might involve 
questions of large construction. I, there- 
fore, hope that when the right hon. 
Gentleman puts his Amendment on the 
Paper it will be ina full and complete 
fashion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. — 


(11.10.) Mr. KNOX: The Amend- 
ment I now move is simply to provide 
Returns shall be provided 
for the information of Parliament, and 
it is practically similar to the informa- 
tion which it has been agreed shall be 
furnished under Clause 1, the only 
difference being that I do not propose 
that the Returns shall be made more 
than once a year. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
33, atend, to add— 
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(7.) ‘‘ Returns shall be presented to Parlia- 
ment in respect of every financial year, 
showing— 

(a.) What sums have been paid out of the 
cash portion of the Guarantee Fund to 
the Land Purchase Account or to the 
Consolidated Fund in respect of each 
county ; 

(b.) What sums have been applied towards 
the cost of providing labourers’ cottages 
in each county ; 

(c.) What notices or orders have been 
given or made by the Treasury under 
this section ; 

(d.) What requisitions have been sent by 
the Lord Lieutenant to the secretaries 
of Grand Juries under this s¢ction ; 

(e.) What presentments have been made 
under this section ; 

(f.) What regulations have been made by 
the Lord Lieutenant under this section ;: 

(g.) What questions have been determined 
by the Lord Lieutenant under this 
section, and how such questions have 
been determined.’”’—(Mr. Knoz.) 

(11.11.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
have no objection to the fullest informa- 
tion being given to Parliament from 
time to time as to the working of the 
Act in all its important essentials, but 
from a drafting point of view I do not 
think it is well to load the Bill with an 
excessive amount of details to be made 
the subject of Returns. It is quite true 
we established a precedent’in Clause 1, 
but I think it is an inconvenient method 
to adopt. I shall suggest on Report that 
the provision as to Returns shall be 
taken out of Clause 1 and inserted in a 
clause specially ad hoc determining what 
particulars shall be given in an annual 
Return. To stick at the end of each 
clause a long catalogue of items on 
which Parliament shall be informed will 
make the drafting of the Bill very 
cumbersome, and [I venture to suggest 
that at the end of the Bill we should 
add a clause enumerating those par- 
ticulars upon which it is desirable Par- 
liament should be informed. 

Mr. KNOX: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will agree to the particulars 
which I ask being given, I have no ob- 
jection to withdraw the Amendment, 
and I quite agree it will be better to 
have them all inserted in one clause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
pledge myself or ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to defer his Amendment now. If 
he does not like my catalogue or wishes 
to add to it, of course he can raise any 
objection when the clause is moved. : 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Question put, “That Clause’ 4, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


(11.15.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 132 ; Noes 77.—(Div List, No. 174.) 


Clause 5. 


(11.25.) Mr. J. MORLEY : This clause 
raises points which have exerted as 
much interest in many parts of Ireland 
as almost any portion of the Bill. This 
5th clause purposes to enact that where 
an advance for the purchase of a holding 
is less than twenty times the annual 
value of the holding, then’during the 
first five years, the annuity shall be 
80 per cent. of such annual value. We 
have heard again and again that one of 
the main objects of this Bill is to reach 
those districts where the economical and 
agrarian conditions are difficult. The 
effect of this clause is to make every 
tenant pay for five years at the rate of 
20 years’ purchase. Though a tenant 
may have purchased for 10, 12 or 
15 years’ purchase, yet for five years 
certain, and possibly for an indefinite 
time at the will and discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, he will pay an annuity 
as great as though he had bought at 
20 years’ purchase. It comes to this, 
that for five years, and possibly for more 
he is to pay an annuity which is greater 
than the substantial annual value of the 
holding. If, for example, 15 years’ pur- 
chase is the proper price, to make him pay 
20 years’ purchase isto make him pay, say, 
£8, where otherwise he would pay £5 
or £6, or even £4, and therefore is to 
make him pay‘an amount greater than the 
substantial value of the holding. How 
do the tenants put the matter to them- 
selves at this moment? That, after all, 
is the important thing from the point of 
view of the advocates of purchase. 
They say, “We are going to be com- 
pelled to pay for five years 8 per cent. 
instead of 4 per cent., which is the fair 
interest on the price.” If a purchaser 
has come to terms at 10 years’ purchase 
on a rent of £10 the price is £100, and 
the ordinary annuity will be £4, but 
under this provision for five years certain 
and for an indefinite time longer he will 
pay not £4, but £8. The new purchaser, 
therefore, will commence his new career 
under circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty. At the very outset it will affect 
his inclination to purchase, because by 
this provision the relief to be afforded 
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to him will not be immediate ror sub- 
stantial, but may be the very opposite of 
relief. There is another aspect of the 
question, which I hope the Chief Secre- 
tary will not refuse to consider. How 
will the Land Commissioners regard a 
security which is burdened for five or 
more years in the manner proposed in the 
clause? It is obvious that the likelihood 
of a tenant being able to meet his engage- 
ments,will be impaired for as long a time 
as this additional burden is cast upon 
him. The Land Commissioners have 
constantly refused to sanction bargains 
on the basis of 12 or 15 years’ purchase 
because they have held the security to 
be inadequate; @ fortiori will the se- 
curity be inadequate where the annuity 
is burdened for four or five years with 
this extra payment. The clause, I admit, 
will do no harm to the strong, comfort- 
able tenant who can afford to pay for 
five years or more at the rate of 25 years’ 
purchase, but the struggling tenant can- 
not afford to pay the extra price, and he 
will therefore be discouraged from 
entering into negotiations, and when 
he has entered into them may not 
be able to fulfil his bargain. 
Not to do more than enumerate the 
points, there is just one more. There 
can be no doubt, Ireland being what 
it is, that this provision lends itself very 
easily to evasion. I should think the 
Chief Secretary might have taken into 
account the temptation which this pro- 
vision will hold out to evasion, that is to 
say, it will be easy for bargains to be 
made between landlord and tenant, which 
will baulk the Government of their In- 
surance Fund. Supposing the rent ofa 
holding is £10, and the price agreed upon 
£100, then the normal annuity would 
be £4; but 80 per cent. of the annual 
value would be £8, and, therefore, for 
five years the purchaser will pay, not 
£4, the normal annuity, but £8—that is 
tosay 8 per cent. for his money. But 
what may happen? The tenant may go 
to his landlord and say, “This is very 
hard upon me; to you it makes no 
difference. I am willing to pay you 
your price of £100, but why should you 
not reduce my annual value from £10 
to £5?” What will the effect of that 
be? Why, the result will be that he will 
pay the 80 per cent. on £5, or £4, which 
will exactly equal the amount of the 
normal annuity under the original 
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arrangement, and thus the Insurance 
Fund will not be benefited. The Chief 
Secretary and the Attorney General for 
Ireland will be able to follow this 
argument, and I submit that there is no 
answer to the proposition that the land- 
lord without anything fraudulent on his 
part, putting no loss on himself, and not 
imperilling the security of the Exchequer, 
would be able by an arrangement of this 
kind to bring to nought this provision 
which I believe to be injurious to all 
that is best in the policy of the Bill. 
What is the object of this tenants’ In- 
surance Fund? There is no such pro- 
vision for insurance in the Ashbourne 
Act. The object of the Government 
can hardly be to improve the security, 
for that object cannot be gained by im- 
poverishing the tenant at the very outset 
of his new arrangement. If you want 
toimprove this security you ought to be 
content with what the Land Commis- 
sion do now in cases where they are 
dissatisfied with the security of the 
holding—increase the amount of the 
landlord’s deposit. If security were the 
object of the Government in making this 
provision that is what they would do. 
They would increase the amount of the 
guarantee deposit, or else they would 
enable the vendor to agree to do so as a 
substitute for this Insurance Fund. I 
do not believe that the object can be 
security. I think the object must have 
been to increase artificially the price. I 
do not wish to impute sinister objects to 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but it is clear 
that landlords will belikelytoget high rates 
of purchase—20 years or more—if, when 
tenants are hesitating whether they can 
pay the stipulated sum or not, the land- 
lords can point to tenants who have pur- 
chased on neighbouring estates, and who 
are paying at the rate of 20 years’ pur- 
chase. Another point which calls for 
remark is that the annual value in Ireland 
is often unreal, for there are estates 
where the rents as put down in the 
books have not been paid for six or seven 
years, and are merely nominal. By 
taking as one basis of calculation in these 
purchase arrangements a value which is 
merely a book rent, and by multiplying 
it, as this clause proposes to do, you will 
impose a great hardship upon the would- 
be purchasers, and so baulk the operation 
of the Bill. I will not detain the Com- 
mittee longer. I have put my objection 
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to the clause as briefly as I could ; but 
I submit that there is no clause in the 
Bill which is sure to baulk the object 
which the Chief Secretary has avowed 
as his main purpose, and no clause 
which is more likely to cause confusion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 1.—(Mr. J. Morley.) | 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Where’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(11.40.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
will endeavour to deal briefly with the 
important statement of objection just 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
am sorry that in introducing a speech 
otherwise purely argumentative he 
should have suggested that the pro- 
vision in question was introduced with a 
view to artificially raising the price of 
land. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was careful to say 
that I could find no other explanation for 
it. I did not impute any sinister motive 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am ready to 
accept that explanation. I do not say 
that the right hon. Gentleman imputed 
a sinister motive, but that he found a 
provision in the Bill which he could 
only account for by an imputation which 
I should regard as sinister, because it 
suggests that our desire is to raise the 
price of the commodity which we pro- 
fess to wish to see fixed by natural 
arrangement between those who desire 
to buy and’ those who desire to sell. 
But what plausibility is there for such 
an extraordinary suggestion on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman? The 
whole tenour of his argument against 
this sub-section, and the whole tenour 
of every argument I have ever heard 
against it, is that the tenants will be 
made much less desirous of buying 
owing to the fact that during the first five 
years at least after the purchase they will 
be obliged to pay 10, 20, perhaps even 30 
per cent., more than if they-had bought 
under the provisions of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act. Did anyone ever before hear of an 
accusation being brought against any- 
body of desiring to raise the price of a 
commodity, and endeavouring to effect 
that object by rendering the buyers less 
desirous of buying? Is it not clear that 
if the provision had the effect which is 


' attributed to it, and which I, to a cer- 


tain extent, admit, of making the Irish 
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tenant less anxious to become the owner 
of his holding than he otherwise would 
be, the result would be noi to artificially 
raise the price of land, but to diminish it 
artificially? If there is any ground of 
complaint in this it rests not with the 
tenants, but with the landlords, who see 
the market value of their property reduced. 
So much for that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, which I gladly put 
aside, because it was not in harmony 
with the general tenour of his argument, 
which was characterised by great mode- 
ration. A more forcible point urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
clause would conduce to collusion 
between landlord and tenant in order 
to get the rents lowered, but there are 
judicial rents, and it is clear that those 
cannot be altered by private arrange- 
ment. It is conceivable that such collu- 
sion might occur in the case of holdings 
of which the rents are not judicially 
fixed, but I will consider whether it 
would not be easy to introduce words to 
enable the Land Commission to take 
cognizance of any colourable fraud of 
that kind, and by which the objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman can effec- 
tually be met. The main objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the sub- 
section is that it will be operative, and 
not inoperative, but his argument was 
entirely founded on fallacy. He sup- 
poses that the tenant will be always 
considering what is the capital value of 
his holding. I do not believe that anyone 
acquainted with the Irish tenant really is 
of opinion that that is the mode in which 
he will look at this transaction. What 
the tenant will look to is not the capital 
transaction, but the transaction as far as 
the interest on that capital is concerned ; 
the amount of annuity which he will 
henceforth have to pay as compared 
with the rent he has had hitherto to 
pay. If this is true, what becomes of 
the sense of injustice and loss which the 
right hon. Gentleman attributes to the 
Irish tenant? At the very worst under 
this section the Irish tenant will save 
at least 20 per cent. on his former pay- 
ments, less the amount of county cess or 
poor rate, which is estimated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division at about 7 per cent. 
The saving to the Irish tenant would 
thus be 13 percent. [Laughter.| Hon. 
Members may regard it as au insignifi- 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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cant amount, but after all it is a 
larger amount than has stood between 
the landlords and the tenants in those 
internecine quarrels which have had 
such a disturbing influence upon Ireland 
during the last few years. On most of 
the Plan of Campaign estates on which 
the most acrimonious controversies have 
existed between the landlords and the 
tenants, the difference that has so widely 
separated the respective combatants has 
been something less than the amount 
now sneered at by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. So much for the statement 
that the tenants will feel themselves 
aggrieved. Now I come to the question 
of the securities, and I have always 
brought forward this proposal as one 
which increases the security. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it will diminish 
the security, and he talked as if this was 
a kind of additional burden thrown upon 
the holdings, but surely the Committee 
will see that the reverse is the fact. , Let 
us take the case of a small holding in the 
West of Ireland, where probably the 
price of land would be small, and the 
tenant’s insurance would, therefore, be 
relatively large, and let us ask ourselves 
what would happen. If you sold under 
the Ashbourne Act the tenant would, 
no doubt, get an advantage of say, 40 
per cent. off judicial rent. In good years 
he would have the full advantage of 
that 40 per cent.;, he .would, no doubt, 
spend it all. Bad years would come— 
and recollect you are working and must 
work with the tenant’s insurance on an 
automatic and rigid mathematical system. 
When bad years come, as come they 
would, the tenants would have nothing 
in hand to meet the payments, the Land 
Commissioners would have to proceed 
against the defaulters, the tenants would 
be evicted and the holdings would be 
sold. But take the case of insurance 
under the clause as it stands. The 
tenant gets a reduction of, let us say, 
13 per cent. in his rent. During the 
first five years he is not allowed to 
get more than that unless misfortune 
happens to him. In ordinary years he 
is obliged to pay an amount to the Land 
Commission decidedly less than he ever 
had to pay to his landlord; a sum of 
money out of his instalments is annually 
laid by; a bad year comes, he cannot 
meet his engagements—he cannot pay 
his annuity and falls into arrear with 
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the Land Commission. Well, the 
Land Commission do not find them- 
selves in the invidious position of the 
Commissioners under the Ashbourne 
Act. They are not obliged to evict, but 
may say to the tenant, “ We have saved 
up on your account 20 per cent. of your 
annuity during the first five years of 
your tenancy, and with that we now 
relieve you from the consequences of 
your misfortune and will set you on your 
legs again. You may have to pay a little 
more for the first two or three years to 
bring up the insurance to the original 
point, and as soon as that is done you 
will be able to go on in your holding 
paying a less amount than you would 
have done under the Ashbourne Act in 
consequence of the interest which has 
been accummulating on your deposit.” 
Which of these two systems would be 
the easier to work and would throw 
the higher burden on the Land Com- 
mission and this House? I must say I 
listen with astonishment to hon. Gentle- 
men who at one time go about talking of 
the English taxpayer and the English 
Exchequer involving the Irish tenant in 
hardship, and then come down and refuse 
to accept a provision which, more than 
any other provision in the Bill, will 
probably diminish the necessity for 
harsh eviction. Then I must point out 
the extraordinary inconsistency between 
the argument just used by the right 
hon. Gentleman and those with which I 
am overwhelmed by hon. Gentlemen 
who sit around him. In earlier Debates 
those hon. Gentlemen told me there was 
inequality between the annuities paid by 
the purchasing tenant, and the rent paid 
to the landlords would cause the Bill to 
conduce not to public order, but to public 
disorder. I have always felt, and I feel 
still, that there is force in that objection. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby urged this very argument 
against the Bill of last year. It is to 
obviate this danger that the provision in 
the Bill now under discussion has been 
inserted, and I shall look with greater 
misgiving to the working of the measure 
if such provision, which is in the 
interest of social order, of the security 
of the State, and of conciliation and 
fairness to the tenant were omitted. 


(11.52.) Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Monday next. 
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MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 
As amended, further considered. 
Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
17, to leave out the word “any,” and 
insert the word “that.”—(Sir J. Fer- 
gusson.) 
Question proposed, “That the word 
‘any’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Debate arising ; 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 


next. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS BILL. 
(No. 83.) 
Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT (1860) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 160.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


-_—o— 


STAMP DUTIES BILL. : 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Bill to consolidate the enactments granting 
and relating to the Stamp Duties upon Instru- 
ments and certain other enactments relating to 
Stamp Duties, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson, 
and Mr. Solicitor General. : pil ws 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 304.] 


STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Bill to consolidate the Law relating to 
the Management of Stamp Duties, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Ohancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Solicitor General. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 305.] 


CORK (COUNTY AND CITY) couRT® HOUSES 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Bill to facilitate the rebuilding of the 
Court Houses for the County of Cork and City 
of Cork; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land and Mr. Arthur Balfour. : 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 306.) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) LAW 
AMENDMENT AND LAW CONSOLIDA- 
TION BILLS, 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c., that they 
have power to consolidate the Public Health 
(London) Law Amendment Bill and the Public 
Health (London) Law Consolidation Biil into 
one Bill.—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 114.) 
Reported from the Select Committee ; 
Special Report brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 216.) 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
(No. 216.) 
Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House for Monday, 11th May, 
and to be printed. (Bill 307.) 





MR, HALLEY STEWART AND MR. 
MAHONY. 
On the Motion for Adjournment, 


(12.13.) Mr. HALLEY STEWART 
(Lincolnshire, Spalding): I ask the 
indulgence of the House while I reply 
to a statement made in my absence at 
the opening of the proceedings this after- 
noon. Immediately on arriving at the 
House I was handed a letter by the door- 
keeper, in which the hon. Member for 
North Meath requested my attendance 
during Question time, as he intended to 
make certain references to me. I in- 
quired of the doorkeeper when the letter 
was handed in, and found that it was 
given to the doorkeeper during Question 
time. That is scarcely giving the notice 
to which I think I was entitled, seeing 
that I was to be drawn into a personal 
controversy with another hon. Member. 
The hon. Member for North Meath, in 
his statement to the House, challenged 
directly the correctness of a charge 
made against him; he declared to be 
absolutely incorrect and misleading the 
report of his words, and also asserted 
that what ke said was said privately. I 
challenge both those assertions. The 
conversation was not private, and the 
statement that was repeated was in sub- 
stance and in essence, if not verbally, 
correct. There was no seal of secrecy 
whatever on the conversation, and that 
this was so is shown by the fact that the 
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hon. Member now admits that he did 
not say anything to imply that the words 
he was speaking were private, or carried 
with them any injunction to or sug- 
gestion of secrecy. Secondly, these 
words, which are alleged to be private, 
were used in the presence of another 
Member of this House—namely, the 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Division, 
who will corroborate me in this par- 
ticular as to the words not having been 
spoken privately, that they were un- 
solicited, and were uttered in friendly 
controversy. Thirdly, I have to say 
that the words were spoken in a dis- 
cussion as to the hon. Member’s political 
action, and as to what ought to be my 
action at the present time. The con- 
versation took place in the Dining Room 
in what I may call comparative publicity, 
and no suggestion was made that it was 
under the seal of privacy or secrecy. 
Surely no man need be ashamed of 
reasons which lead him to identify him- 
self with a particular Party. The words 
were used by the hon. Member as an 
argument to induce me to break off a 
connection I have formed with political 
friends. The bon. Member has given an 
explanation of what he said. The words 
he used were— 

‘¢ You would cut off your right hand rather 
than be identified with a Party which is sup. 
ported by men like the Irish priests,” 

Those are the very words used. I 
frankly admit that the hon. Member did 
not say he referred to the whole body 
of the priests—on the other hand, he 
did not limit his words toa section, He 
spoke of the priests as priests. There 
is no desire to amplify the scope of 
the hon. Member’s remarks. I think, 
judging from the hon. Member's explana- 
tion of what he said, 2.¢., that if hon. 
Members realised the nature and extent 
of the connection between this House 
and the priests they would not be so 
ready to identify themselves with hon. 
Members who rely on that connection— 
that he still continues to hold the same 
view although he does not express it 
with such graphic terms as when con- 
versing with me personally. I have no 
desire to accentuate any division between 
Members of this House. I hope the 
House will not think I have unduly 
trespassed on its attention in thus 
attempting to justify myself, but I 
thought it necessary to reply to the 
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statements of the hon. Member that the 
conversation was inaccurately repeated, 
and that it was private. It has been 
accurately repeated, and was not private. 

(12.17.) Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.): 
I do not intend to trouble the House at 
any length. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber that I did not ask him to regard 
the conversation as private. All I did 
to-night was to express surprise that any 
conversation taking place in the dining- 
room or in any other portion of the 
House where hon. Members meet one 
another socially should be published in 
the newspapers. As regards the differ- 
ence of recollection between the hon. 
Member and myself, I do not desire to 
enter into a dispute with the hon. 
Member. I am absolutely certain in my 
own mind that I gave the substance of 
what I actyally said. The bon. Member 
says the version I have given this 
evening is identical in meaning with the 
report in the Press. For myself I see a 
very great difference. He dees not; I 
am perfectly content that his version 
shall go before the House and the public 
and that the matter shall rest where it 
is. The House had a statement from the 
hon. Member for the Spalding Division, 
and it has has had my own statement. 

(12.19.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid) : I fell rather ashamed that an Irish 
Protestant Member should have been 
guilty of such conduct of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. HALLEY STEWART : I should 
like to know whether I am expected to 
give corroboration—the corroboration of 
the hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division of Northumberland, who is now 
in his place. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: This is most 
interesting ; I hope that, as the hon 
Member for North Meath has laid down 
a canon that everything said in this 
House is to be held sacred, that rule will 
be applied not only in this House, but 
in other houses, and also in hovels and 
castles. I suppose Hawarden is a castle, 
and we may expect that statements 
made there and elsewhere will in future 
be considered to have been made under 
the seal of secrecy, and will be respected 
accordingly, especially when those state- 
ments are made—not casually, but by 
one man as a Statesman and the deposi- 
tory of public confidence to another man 
who occupies a representative position. 
The horror which the hon. Member has 
expressed at finding his conversations 
here reported reflects great credit upon 
him, and I hope the hon. Member. will 
take the earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating the shock he has felt to his dis- 
tinguished leader the Member for Cork. 

House adjourned at twenty minutes 


after Twelve o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


[ INDEX. 

















